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JJOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

AFRICAN EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Report of the African Exploration Committee to the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society having been adopted by the Council 
and approved by the subscriber* at a Meeting on the llth of June, it 
has been determined, in accordance with the Report, to despatch with¬ 
out delay a small expedition to explore the country between the Fust 
Coast and the Northern end of Lake Nyassn. The expeditionary party 
will »>e commanded by Mr. Keith Johnston, the well-known Geo¬ 
grapher. who has had two rears’ experience os a scientific explorer in 
Paraguay, and will leave England in the autumn. Starting from the 
end of the caravan road, now being constructed by a party of English 
engineers, from I)*r-e*-Salaam i23 miles south of Zanzibar), the expe¬ 
dition will direct its course to the northern end of I.ake Nya*sa. a dis¬ 
tance of 88 -1 miles, and examine the newly-discovcred Livingstone or 
KoadPMountain Range, reported to be 15.000 feet high, to the N.E. of 
the Lake. Should this part of the journey be successfully performed 
and the resources of the party not have liecn exhausted, a further ex¬ 
ploration will he made of the country (UM miles in width) lying between 
Kyossa and the southern end of Tanganyika. 

As the extent and completeness of the proposed exploration will de¬ 
pend on the funds at the disposal of tne Committee, which at pre¬ 
sent do not reach 8 , 000 /., a renewed APPEAL is made to the public 
for further support. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions may be paid to the Chief Clerk 
of the Rovnl Geographical Society. 1 Savile Row, W.; or to Messrs. 
Cocks. Bicldulph. & Co., 43 Charing Cross, to the Credit of the African 
Exploration Fund. 

Balance of amount already subscribed .. .. £1.404 8 10 
Royal Geographical Society (.second grant) .. 500 0 0 

1 Savile Row, W., J uue, 1876. 


■QRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 

AJ UEKT of SCIENCE, 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
DUBLIN, commencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 
President-Elect : 

W. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq.. LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.9. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS—Authors are re¬ 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1*71, the acceptance 
of Memoir*, and the days on which they are to be read, urc now. as far 
oj pe#«hic. determined by Organising Committee* for the several Sec¬ 
tion* before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become 
neves*ary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committee of doing 
justice to the several Communications, that each Author should prepare 
an Abstract of hi* Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the 
published Transactions of the Association, and that he should send it, 
together with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or l»efore August 1, 
addres.-ed thus :—•’General Secretaries, British Association. 22 Albe¬ 
marle Street, London, W. For Section." If it should 

be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any 

e rtirular day, he is requested to send information thereof to the 
^etaries in a separate note. 

O. GRIFFITH, M.A., 

Assistant-General Secretary, Harrow. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the Founda- 
ti«m of the College will be celebrated on TUESDAY, July y, at l r.M. 
The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE. K.G.. Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of London, will lov the First Stone of a Further Extension of 
the College Building*, anu Preside at a Luncheon to be held subse¬ 
quently in tlu- College Grounds. 

Applications for Tickets (Gentlemen's or Ladles', price 11. 1*.)should 
be made to the Secretary, 

TALFOTTRD ELY, 

University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

TNSTITUT NEU-FRAUENSTEIN, 

ZUO, SWITZERLAND. 

Principal—D r. T. B. STAUB-IIOTZ. 

Thorough Commercial or Classical Education. 

Church of England. Roman Catholic, and Protestant Services. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. 

References to the first pedagogical authorities. 

For terms apply to the Principal, and for prospectus to the Rector of 
the College, M. AUG. BASTADY. 

20 Rue du Rhin, Basle. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—*WARBERRY 

A- HOUSE. Bishopsdown Park. — PREPARATION for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R. 
Sf EBBING. M. A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Fir.-t and Second Class Classics, First Class in Law and 
Modern History. Fees from 150 to *00 Guineas. 

J^EDIAEVAL IRISH LITURGIES. 

It is proposed, with the leave of the President and Fellows of Corpus 
Chrirti College. Oxford, to publish the Irish MS. MD*al in their 
library, provided that not less than 200 Subscribers can be procured 
beforehand. 

This Missal, which Is one of the only four Irish Missals in existence, 
none of which have been hitherto published, was written c. a.d. 1200 . 

The text, reproduced verbatim, accompanied with several facsimile 
pages and a photograph of its ancient leather satchel, will be edited 
Introduction anu Notes by Rev. F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of 
Sl John's College, Oxford, in accordance with a general expression of 
the desirability of its publication, on the occasion of its exhibition by 
Mr. Warren before the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House, on 
May 16.1*7*. . 

The price of the volume will not exceed half-a-guinea. 

It is requested that intending subscribers will send their names to 
Rev. F. E. WARREN, 

Care of Messrs. Pickering & Co., 

July,1878. 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 

W. SMITH, 7 POWIS PLACE, 

• QUEEN SQUARE 

(Late of the Firm of W. & A. Smith, Compton Works, 
Compton Fa«sape), 

IVORY and PIANOFORTE KEY CUTTER. 

Rules, Labels, nnd every description of Hard Wood Cutting 
end Turning 1 done for the trade. Contracts taken to any 
amount. N.B.—-Ivory cut bj W. W Smith's New Process. 


AN ENGLISH LADY-ARTIST (Exhibitor, 

LA- Member of the Edinburgh Royal Albert Institute of the Fine 
Arts, could spend a few Weeks, or days, with a family in the country, 
to ASSIST in the study of PAINTING from LIFE, or SKETCHING 
from NATURE, in oil or water-colours. Reference* kindly |»ermitted 
to Mrs. Russell Reynolds and the Rev. Canon Baynes. For terms, 
address Lady-Artist, Farmer’s Library, I Edwarde* Terrace, 
Kensington, W. 


TO ART TEACHERS.—There will be a 

A- VACANCY ns SECOND MASTER at the MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL of ART in Septeinlier next, and the Committee will be glad 
to receive application* up to Tuesday. July 9. 

The Salary offered is 120 /. per annum, with a proportion of the 
Government payment on results. Applicants must hold at least a first 
third-grade certificate, aud should state if and where they have been 
engaged a* teachers. 

Address, with lull particular!, Mr. E. W. Marshall, Secretary, 
School of Art, Manchester. 


lVf R. RUSKIN’S TURNER DRAWINGS.— 

1*0 DRAWINGS by the late J. M. W. TURNER, entrusted 
by Mr. Rindt.n to the FINE ART SOCIETY, arc NOW ON VIEW 
at their GALLERIES. 146 New Bond Street. Mr. Kuakin's “Note* 
on the Collection,” enlarged from si to 110 pages, price, by post, Is. id. 
9.45 A.M., to 6.30 l\M. 


AYR. RUSKIN, DRAWINGS by.—SIXTY 

DRAWINGS by Mr. RUSKIN. illustrative of Turner’s Life 
and Teaching, have been added to the above Collection of Turner 
Drawings.—The FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 
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ROSVENOR G A L L E R Y. 

SUMMER EXHIBITION, Open daily from 9 A.M. until 
6 r.M. Admission l.«. 


MEW ETCHINGS bv WIIISTLER, Seymour 

A* IIADEN. TISSOT. IIERKOMF.K. MACBETH. LF. GUOS { 
al«o large selection of Work* by MERYON. liltACQUKMOND, 

R.AJON. Ac.. Ac. New List on application_Mr.C.W. Dowdemvkll. 

36 Chancery lame. 


TMPORTANT PAINTINGS by High-Class 

MODERN BRITISII ARTISTS for SALE. Pictures of 
good quality taken in exchange, and full value allowed. 


Geo. Franks, 4 Highbury Terrace, Hill Street, Coventry. 


TjMGURE and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.— 

■*- LESSONS at the STUDIO. *94 Regent Street_A. C. Stannus. 


M 1 


ETCHINGS BY F. SEYMOUR IIADEN. ESQ., F.R.C.S. 

3SSRS. HOGARTH have the honour to 


announce for publication a new series of Twelve ETCHINGS 
from Nature by Mr. SEYMOUR IIADEN. On view at their Gallery, 
Mount Street, Groevenor Square, London, W. 


F 


ACSIMILE of SIGNATURE for 3*.— 

Useful for Letterpress Printing. Stamping, and Marking. Made 
type-high, and cut in bold relief. An exact reproduction of any signa¬ 
ture guaranteed. Sent post- free for 36 stamps—Address J. Franklin 
Na.sii, 75 Fleet Street, London. E.C. 


A RTISTIO.—To Ladies nnd Gentlemen with 

L*. gome leisure time, desiring to supplement their incomes, an 
opportunity is offered of acquiring the ARP of DRAWING and 
ENGRAVING on WOOD in a thoroughly satisfactory and perfect 
style. The term* are moderate, and the hours can be made to suit the 
convenience of pupils. Persons residing in the country can receive 
full instruction by correspondence. For further particular* call or 
address Mr. J. FRANKLIN Namu, Artist aud Engraver, 75 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 



Tj 1 DIN BURGH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

A-A 22 HOWE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

JAMES WILKIE, Manager. 

Works published on Commission. Copyrights purchased. 

TX) AUTHORS.—Mr. ARTHUR H. MOXON 

i# prepared to undertake for Authors the PRINTING and 
PUBLICATION of their WORKS.—London: 12 Tavistock Street, 
Covcut Garden, W.C. 

NOVELISTS and others.—WANTED, on 

A. a HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE. WRITERS of prominent 
reputation to supply Articles on Art, Science, Literature, Essays, and 
Fiction. 

Particularly required, a Leading Serial by some well-known writer. 
Address. Editor. Mr. E. W. Allen. Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, price 2s., post free on receipt of stamps. 

pLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT; or, Folli- 

A-/ culnr Disease of the Pharynx: its Local, Constitutional, and 
Elocutionary Treatment, with a Special Chapter on Hygiene of the 
Voice. By E. B. SIIULDHAM. M.D. Trim Coil., Dublin, M.R.C.S., 
M.A. Oxon. E. Gould a Son, 59 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK- 

A- ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MESSRS. H. M. WRIGHT & CO.’S IMFR0VED 

PROCESSES 

Combine the fidelity and delicacy of Photographs with the permanence 
of Engraving*. They ure unrivalled for cheapness and rapidity of 

K oduetion ; require no mounting; and are available for all kinds of 
lustrations. »S ’/m-imtns nnd Terms on n/>/ilicnlinn. 

Othee*,61 Fleet Street. E.C_Works. Lansdowne Road, Tottenham. 

Sole Proprietors of the Puototint and Heliotypk Processes. 


jyjORTLOOK’S CHINA.—GREAT SALE. 

% THE ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 
Will commence 
MONDAY. JULY 8. 

Unexampled Reductions in every Department. 

THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES. 202. 203. and 201 OXFORD 
STREET, and 30, 31, and 3* ORCHARD STREET, Tortman Square 
London, W. __ 

MUSICAL UNION.—Mdme. MONTIGNY, 

expressly from Paris. This eminent Pianist will jday at the 
GRAND MATINEE—Hummel's Septet, nnd Solos by Gouja-rin, 
. ‘ ~ “ ‘ 1 of F 


-- --- . "Mijf . 

Mozart. Rubinstein, and Mendelssohn, and Duet. Op. 11 of Rubinstein, 
with Lasserre—Pnpini a Solo of Bach, and will lend Beethoven's grand 

Septet. Ac_To begin at Three precisely.*on TUESDAY, July 9. at 

St. JAMES'S 1IALL. Tickets ia«. 6</.,to l»e hail of Lucas k Oliivier, 
Bond Street, and Austin, at the Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent 
Street entrance. Prof. ELLA, Director. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SONG.—Mr. 

▼ CHARLES LUNN (Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice.” 
Fourth Edition) RECEIVES PUPII^in Town. For terms apply to 
care of Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, St Co., 81 New Bond Street, >V. 

X> ESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN in the Li- 

A. v braries of London ; queries answered, and sources of informa¬ 
tion indicated. Subjects: Physical Geography, Geology, Zoology, 
Lithology, and Mineralogy. Address A. Raaisay, 6 Kent Gardens, 
Ealing, London, W. 

HPO JOURNALISTS nnd AUTHORS.—The 

«^* Gutenberg Steam Press —The Proprietor* are prepared to nego¬ 
tiate for PRINTING and PUBLISHING Magazines. Newspaper*. 
Pamphlet#, &c., on very advantageous term*. Large Founts ot the 
best Type, Old Style and Modern. Printers of the (»><• jrnphirnl 
Maiinsme and other publications—T. PKTTITT k Co., 22 and 23 Frith 
Street, nnd 50 Old Compton Street, Soho, London, W. Established 
over half a century. _ 

EC OND-HAND BOOK STORE, 

25 LOSE BY LANE. LEICESTER. 

WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 

MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 

Containing Latest Purchases of RxitK, Early Printed, and 
Curious Works, Liiiiiary Editions of Standard Authors, 
Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Books. 

TULY LIST. — BOOK-HUNTERS ! ! ! 

O FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LIST (JUST OUT)—50.000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (ON SALE) 
of Galleries. Portraits, Costumes, Drawings, Etching#, Architecture, 
Ornaments, Pageants. Anatomy (Artistic), Old Woodcuts, Ac. Gratis. 
Books aud Prints Bought. 

3 d. in the shilling of all Xew Books (Cash with order). 

Edwin Parsons, 45 Brompton Road, 8.W. 

TO BOOK-BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of 

CURIOUS and SCARCE BOOKS (in almost every department 
of Literature), with many choice Editions of Popular Works in 
Antiquities. History, Etchings. Architecture, fcc.. all marked at cheap 

f trices, by Edward HoWliLL, Church Street, Liverpool, may be had 
rec by post. _____ 

Just published (sent post free on application). 

(CATALOGUE (No. G) of SECOND-HAND 

A-J BOOKS in all Departments of Literature, many published in and 
relating to Africa, Australasia, China, India, Japan, the West Indies, 
Ac., Ac. On Sale by 

GEORGE RIVERS, 

(25 Years with Trllbner A Co.), 13 Paternoster Row, Loudon, E.C. 


w. 


GLAISHER'S NEW CATALOGUE of 

REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all Classes of Litera¬ 
ture, andnt greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—W. Glaisiikr, Wholesale Bookseller, 265 High 
IIolbom. London. 


CATALOGUE (No. 25) of Useful and Vain- 

^ able BOOKS, ’comprising many from the Library of George 
Cruikshank, each l»caring hi* autograph ; work*on the Fine Art* from 
the collection of It. N. Wornum ; Dictionaries, Bibles, Americana, 
Periodicals, Portrait*. Miscellaneous Literature, A-e.. Ac. Sent on 
receipt of postage stamp, by E. W. Stiuhs, 32 Museum Street, 
London. 


VISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 

v should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the birth-place of Cardinal Wolsey. the favourite resort of Gains¬ 
borough. tne scene of Mr. Pickwick’* Adventure#, and also of WIL¬ 
LIAM MASON’S ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale of Antiquities, 
Old-English Furniture, fine Old China, Antique Jewellery, Queen 
Anne Silver, Oil Paintings. Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carving* in 
Wood and Ivor)-, and Articles of Vcrtu.—Address No. 25 Fore Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1840. 

jJORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 

ROBERT HORNE, 

HOUSE DECORATOR and PA PER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 

41 GRACECIIURCU STREET, LONDON. E.C. 

By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 

B ryce m. weight’s latest 

ARRIVALS include an Unique Cairngorum. the largest in the 
world, weighing 51 oz., Jargoon# of several colour*. Sapphires 
diehroic. nnd an'nssortment of nil varieties of Gem# s a very fine col¬ 
lection of Bronze Implement* from Hungary ; and a series of Palaeo¬ 
lithic Wcapms from a new locnlily in France—B uyce M. WRIGHT, 
F.R.G.S., 90 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Loudon. 
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Royal 4to, price One Guinea. 


The Collection of Pictures of the lute Robert Bell, Esq,, of 
Walluney, Cheshire. 

IX/TESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Grout Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, THIS DAY, 
July 6 , by order of the Executors, the valuable Collection of MODERN 
PICTURES of Robert Bell. Esq., ils.-ccns.-rl, late of Walla-vy. Cheshire 
—comprising three works of R. Ansdcll, It. A., viz.: The Death of the 
Fox, an English Retriever, and an Irish Retriever—Canterbury Mea¬ 
dows, by T. S. Cooper, R.A_Robin Hood, by D. Marlise, R.A_Lyn 

Mafimut, by Vieat Cole, A.R.A.—'The Feed, by J. F. Herring, sen., 
with figures by T. Faed, R.A—The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
b> Marcus Stone, A.R.A. And works of Sir \V. Allan, XV. Barraud, 
C. Baxter, T. F. Dicksoc. A. Fraser, II. P. Parker, and H. Selous, 
some of which were bought from the late I<ord Northwick's sale ; also 
Breach of Promise, by John Morgan, uud other capital Works.—May 
be viewed, and catalogues had. 


Chinese and Jajwncse Porcelain, Bronzes, Lacquer, See. 

•VTESSRS. CHRISTIE, MAXSOX, & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King Street. St. James’s Square, on TUESDAY. 
July 9 , at 1 precisely, a small Collection of Blue and White CHINESE 
PORCELAIN ; also a Collection of Japanese Bronzes, Porcelain, and 
Lacquer—May be viewed this day and Monday, and catalogues had. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late Bothell Walrond, Esq., 

»of Dulford House, Devon. 

M ESSRS - CHRISTIE, MANSON, & WOODS 

•LT-I- respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, on FRIDAY, 
July 12, and following dav. at 1 precisely, by order of the Adminis¬ 
trators, the valuable PICTURES and old Itnlian Embroidered Hang¬ 
ings, forming the Collection of Bcthell Walroud, Esq., deceased, late 
of Duiford House, Devon. 


Tapestry, Costly Hangings, and Decorative Objects. 

•VfESSRS. CHRISTIE, MAXSOX, & WOODS 

•I*-®- respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, on FRIDAY, 
July 19, at 1 precisely, a Collection of rare ITALIAN TAPESTRIES, 
including a suite of eight panels from the cartoons of Kaffuclle, from 
the Urbino Palace ; Tapestries after the cartoons of Rul>cn* ; very rich 
Spanish and Italian Hangings. Velvets, Embroideries, and porti'-rcs 5 
IX-corative Furniture, consisting of I/iuis XIV. Imule commodes, 
Ix»uis XV. and I/Ouis XVI. lac and marquetcric commodes and cabi¬ 
nets j the Garrick Secretaire, painted by Zoifany, with portraits of 
David Garrick ; boule clocks and brockets, Italian and French bronzes; 
aii-leaf screen, the Arts and Sciences, painted by Van Loo for Madame 
de Pompadour; a (tainted screen by Terwcistein. Also ivories, rock 
crystal, Sevres porcelain, fire-dogs, and silver. 


ILLUSTRATED 

OF 

THE EXHIBITION 
BY THE OLD 

AT THB 

GROSVENOR 


CATALOGUE 

OF DRAWINGS 
MASTERS 

GALLERY. 


With CRITICAL INTRODUCTION by J. COMYNS CARR. 

“ Turning to Mr. Comyns Carr’s essay on the Drawings of the Itnlian Masters, wo may say that it is undeniably the moet- 
finished piece of critical writing that has fallen from his hand.”— Academy. 

“ Mr. Corny ns Carr’s Illustrated Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of Drawings last year, with his admirable 
introduction and careful photographic illustrations.It costs a guinea, and is worth a great deal more.”— Punch. 

“ As a catalogue of a superb collection of drawings, with some dozen reproductions from the originals by a process invented 
by Mr. Alfred Dawson, or as an essay on the lessons such collections teach, the volume edited by Mr. Comyns Carr is in every way 
most excellent."— Graphic. 

“ The plates one and all convey a most accurate impression of the originals, while in respect of paper and typography tho 
volume is brought out in a style worthy of the exhibition it is intended to commemorate." — Scotsman. 

LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 134 New Bond Street. 

Chatto & Wixdcs, 75 Piccadilly. 


Published this day, in small 8vo, price 7s. 6<f. cloth. 

HILDA: AMONG THE BHOKEN GODS. 

A POEM. By the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE ” [This day. 


AUTOTYPE 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers 

of Book Illustration* hy the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype 
Processes. Employed by the Trustees of the British .Museum, Pnlaeo- 
gruphical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, and other learned 
Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits trom Nature, icc.. *c. 

For Term* and Specimens apply to the Managua. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of photographic printing 
by processes which, preserving all the beauty of silver prints, ore tree 
from the fatal defect of fading. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

36 Rath bonis Plaok, 

Displays a Splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art Galleries of Europe, Reproductions of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
the Works of Sir Joshua Reynold.-, and Examples of the art of Poynlcr, 
Ward, Cope, Cave Thomas, Shields, Ford Madox Brown, Hardy. Row- 
bothara, 1). G. Rossetti. Bcavis, Lehmann. &c., &e., &c. 


Catalogues on application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 Rathbone Place. 

The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 

General Manager, W. S. Bird. Director of Works, J. R. 8 awtbb. 


L ondon library, 

12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE—Founded In 1841. 

Patron - H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—TIIOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 8.’).000 Volumes of Ancient and Modem Lite¬ 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2/. with 
Entrance-fee of 6 /.; Life Membership, !>» I. 

Fifteen Volumes arc allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ton to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli¬ 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE 
SCOTTISH BORDER. 

Their Main Features and Rotations. 

By J01IX VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logie and Rhotoric in tho University of Glasgow. 

Crown 8ro, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

James Mact.ehose, Glasgow, Publisher to the University. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Just published, in 8vo, with 120 Illustrations, price 15 j. 

ART AND ART INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN. 

By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. “ 

London: Virtue & Co., Limited. 


BY KUKLOS. 

DO WE BELONG TO CHRIST OR TO BAAL? 

A Letter indited to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Subject of Frof. Max MUller's Lecture in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. Price in cloth, U. 6 d .; in paper, 'Jd. 


rPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent 

Street, W.—Subscriptions fVom One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Book*, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Li«ts of New Publications, gratis and post free—•*« A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books, offered for Sale nt greatly reduced prices, 
may also lie had, free,on application— Booth’s, Chuicton’s, Hodg¬ 
son's, and Saunders Jt Otlby'S United Libraries, *07 Regent Street, 
next tne Polytechnic. 


/^J-EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY," by Sir CHATlLKS Lyki.l, 
price 9s., he says “ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise 
r«>«'ks and minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, 
he will do well to obtain a well-arranged collection of specimens, such 
may be procured from Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand', Teacher of 
Mineralogy and Geology.” These collections ore supplied on the 
luilowing terms, in plain mahogany cabinets j— 

t s. d. 

loo specimens, In cabinet, with three trays .. .. ISO 

200 specimens, in cabinet, with five trays .. ..550 

3oo specimens, in cabinet, with nine drawers .. 10 10 0 
4-10 specimens. In cabinet, with thirteen drawers .. 21 0 0 
More extensive collections at 50 to 6,000 guineas each. 


ALSO, 

DEATH'. AND THE ETERNAL LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

Being a Third Letter addressed to the Vicar of St. John’s, Cambridge Gardens. Price 4 d* 

(The Three Letters, with Appendix, in paper cover, 9d.) 

Published by John Harris, Kilburn Square ; and by Wkrthbimbr, Lea, & Co., Circus Place, Finsbury Circus. 


This day. Three Volumes, price 11. 11 s. 6d. 

JULIA INGRAND : A NOVEL. 

From the Spanish of DON MARTIN PALMA. 


By J. W. DUFFY, M D. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 

THE ACADEMY. 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or 

£ i. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 1. d. 

at a Railway Station 

Including Postage to any part 

0 11 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 8 

of tho United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 S 10 

China. &c. 

0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


HOME OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE III. 1760-1763. 

In imperial 8vo, pp. 834, price 15$. cloth. 

/CALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS 

of the Reign of George III. Vol. I. 1760 (Got. 25)- 
1765, preserved in H.M. Public Record Office. Edited by J. 
Remington ; and published, under the direction of the Master 
of tho Rolls, with the sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

%• This is the first volume of the Modern Series of Domestic 
State Papers commencing with the accession of George III. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


Now ready, prioc 6 d.; by post 7 d. 

fJHIE CROWN and the CONSTITUTION. 

REPLY OF VERAX 

TO THE 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Seven Letters Reprinted from the 1fanchtsttr WteH, Times. 
London: Simpkis, Marshall Is Co. 

Manchester: Alex. Ireland & Co. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 0, 1878. 

No. 322, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
tyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. By Jolm 
Morley. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Is reviewing recently in the Academy 
(March 9, 1878) the edition of Diderot’s 
works which daring the last three years has 
been in coarse of publication, while we had 
to regret the absence of the etude on 
Diderot which the editor of that work, M. 
Jales Assezat, had projected, we were able at 
the same time to console ourselves by the 
anticipation of the book which is now before 
ns, and of which a considerable portion, 
though by no means the whole, has already 
appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review. Mr. Morley remarks with perfect 
truth that, while most people who have any 
pretensions to literary information know 
something about the life and work of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, very few people 
possess anything but the vaguest knowledge 
of the life and work of the third member of 
the Encyclopaedic trinity. It is probably 
a safe statement that the persons who in 
Great Britain have much further ac¬ 
quaintance with Diderot than that supplied 
by Mr. Carlyle’s admirable, but necessarily 
inadequate, essay might be counted on the 
fingers of the hand. Nor is there any work, 
with the exception of the German Life by 
Rosenkranz, which deals at all satisfactorily 
with the subject. This, though an excellent 
book in its way, has some of the defects 
which are traditionally but justly ascribed to 
German criticism of literature; and, even if it 
bad not, the existence of a book on any 
subject in German is certainly no reason for 
the non-existence of a book on the same 
subject in English. 

There are, moreover, special reasons in 
Diderot’s case for the writing of such a book. 
There is perhaps no author to whose peculiar 
merits such a catena of testimony from the 
highest authorities could be compiled. But 
while such witnesses as Goethe, Schiller and 
Carlyle, to go no further, can be summoned 
to vouch for his altogether exceptionally 
inspiriting and fertilising influence, the 
great peculiarity of his work is that no part 
of it is capable of giving an idea of this in¬ 
fluence to the ordinary reader. The admirer 
of Diderot cannot direct the enquirer to any 
Hamlet or Candule, any Polycucte or Gul¬ 
liver, that he may get a sample of the philo¬ 
sopher. Even Le Neveu de Rameau can only 
fully enjoyed after communion and 
familiarity with the scattered symptoms of 
ita author’s mind and character which lie 
here and there in twenty volumes of hasty 
and ill-digested work. It cannot be ex¬ 


pected that anyone who has not more or 
less given himself up to literature should 
make the toilsome journey required to col¬ 
lect and fit together these fragments. For 
the general reader somebody else must do it, 
and this is what Mr. Morley, with rare 
patience and thoroughness, and with com¬ 
petence sufficiently proved by his former 
works, larger and smaller, on the French 
writers of the eighteenth century, has set 
about doing. He has not only gone through 
the whole range of Diderot’s life and of his 
acknowledged work, but he has also devoted 
a good deal of space to work which, though 
not acknowledged by him, and in part cer¬ 
tainly not his, has been at one time or 
another attributed to him. Thus we have 
three chapters allotted to Helvetius’s book, 
De VEsprit, to Holbach’s System of Nature, 
and to Raynal’s History of the Indies. We 
have so lately spoken of Diderot’s own 
work that it is to these chapters that we 
shall principally devote ourselves here. In 
estimating Diderot, Mr. Morley has given 
proof of superiority to the biographer’s 
special weakness : he has not cared to make 
swans not merely of his geese, but of the 
geese of his geese. In one respect, indeed, 
if we had space, wo should feel inclined 
to take up the cudgels with him, and 
that is in defence of Jacques le Fataliste. 
Mr. Morley’s estimate of that curious 
book agrees, indeed, with the estimate of 
the majority of critics, Goethe, Schiller, 
and M. Assezat being the chief exceptions. 
We confess that we agree with the exceptions. 
It is quite true, of course, that Jacques is 
in a manner imitated from Sterne. It is 
quite true also, as Mr. Morley remarks, 
that “ sixteenth-century fatrasie ” is diffi¬ 
cult to restore. But, for our own part, wc 
think that Diderot has restored it, and that 
Jacques is at least as superior to Tristram 
Shandy as it is inferior to the Sentimental 
Journey. The truth is, we suppose, that 
the taste for “ fatrasie ” is after all a taste, 
and therefore admits of but little argument. 
It is not at all uncommon to meet people 
who think the Mayen de Parvenir dull; and 
if the Moycn do Parvenir bo dull, Jacques le 
Fataliste is certainly duller. 

Sod haec haclenus. Tho three chapters to 
which we have moro particularly alluded 
are in Mr. Morley’s best style. No one has 
in greater perfection than he has the faculty 
of giving a lively and interesting account of 
books and people, and at the same time a 
sound criticism of them. The importance 
of those three books is unquestionable, yet 
as we have said of Diderot, so it may be 
said of them, that wo should not know 
whither to direct an enquirer who might 
wish to get a fair notion of them without 
reading them through. It is true that at 
least two of the three—with Raynal we 
confess ourselves less familiar — are ex¬ 
tremely well worth the reading. But the 
reply of the enquirer to this would probably 
be that life is not long enough to read all 
the books that are worth the reading. The 
hundred pages which Mr. Morley devotes to 
them will certainly not overtask anyone; 
and no one can fail to find them full of 
amusement, and still fuller of profit. There 
is much acuteness in the indication of the 
extraordinarily close approaches which Hel- 


vetius made in his ethical enquiries to really 
valuable results. Tho lively and discur- 
sivo aggressiveness of the History of the 
Indies, which is simply one long alle¬ 
gorical attack on French contemporary 
arrangements in Church and State, is 
fully represented. But the chapter on tho 
Systeme de la Nature appears to us tho 
best of the three. We own that Mr. 
Morley, supported as he is by almost all ex¬ 
ternal evidence, has not converted us to the 
belief that Holbach had much to do with 
the book beyond the fathering of it. We 
cannot turn over its pages without feeling 
inclined to write “Diderot” on the margin 
of at least four out of five. But, of course, 
such a proceeding would be mere divination 
and has no scientific value. Of the gist of 
tho book, of its method of argument and 
style of thought, Mr. Morley has given not 
merely the best but the only really good 
account known to us. There are, we think, 
few books of the same kind which possess 
greater interest. Other philosophical works 
have made a beginning; the System oj 
Nature was one of the very few that made 
an end. It is the last step of the path that 
leads to the precipice, or, as Mr. Morley 
says himself, “ it suddenly revealed to men, 
like the blaze of lightning to one faring 
through darkness, the formidable shapes, the 
unfamiliar sky, the sinister landscape, into 
which the wanderings of the last fifty years 
had brought them unsuspecting.” The con¬ 
sequence is that later accounts of it, not 
grasping the circumstances as well as the 
actual contents of the book, have generally 
been inadequate. Prejudiced critics have 
generally contented themselves with expres¬ 
sions of horror, of miscomprehension, or of 
simple condemnation without trial. Unpre¬ 
judiced critics have too often, if they were 
materialists, found fault with Holbach for 
urging materialism metaphysically, or, if 
they were metaphysicians, made light of him 
because his metaphysics were not theirs. 
Mr. Morley has fallen into neither of these 
blunders. Ho estimates tho intellectual 
value of the System fully and fairly, and he 
understands and shows adequately the 
nervous impression which it must have pro¬ 
duced and still produces on those who can 
throw themselves back to the time of its 
production. 

One part of the book remains to be noticed. 
Mr. Morley has after many days obeyed 
Mr. Carlyle’s dictum that Le Neveu de 
Rameau must be translated. The Appendix 
to these volumes contains the dialogue, not, 
indeed, in extenso, but with certain judicious 
curtailments. We need not say that the 
translation is an excellent one, and that it 
will give English readers a fair idea of a 
work which has been pronounced by inde¬ 
pendent and competent judges the most 
effective instance of the use of the dialogue 
form since Plato. It is to be hoped that tho 
reading of it will lead not a few readers to 
extend their acquaintance with Diderot. It 
cannot be expected that they should plunge 
into his collected writings, but the two 
volumes of selections made with much care 
and judgment by Genin and published in the 
“ Collection Didot,” will give something like 
a fair idea of the text, especially to those who 
come prepared with Mr. Morley’s comment. 
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Of that comment itself it is sufficient to 
say that it is one of the best pieces of literary 
biography on an extended scale that have 
appeared for many years. There have been 
lamentations lately about the decay of the 
art of biography, nor have those lamentations 
perhaps been altogether unfounded. The 
plan of issuing a Life of a man before he is cold 
in his grave makes really critical treatment 
for many reasons impossible, and the tendency 
to inordinate length which seems to mark 
modern biographies of worthies some time 
deceased is fatal to their goodness. Mr. 
Morlev has now had some practice in the 
art. The present book has the advantage 
over his Voltaire of entering more into 
detail, and presenting more novelty; over 
his Rousseau of dealing with a pleasanter 
and more varied subject. These advantages 
have been fully brought out. For lively 
narrative the chapters entitled “ Social Life,” 
vol i., chap. 4, and “ St. Petersburg and the 
Hague,” vol. ii.,chnp. 12, may be particularly 
mentioned. The section to which we have 
alluded on the System of Nature, and that 
on Rameau'8 Nephew, are excellent examples 
of detailed critical examination, as those on 
“ The Encyclopaedia ” and on “ Other Dia¬ 
logues ” are of more cursory and narrative 
criticism. If we find an omission anywhere 
it is that we should have liked a longer notice 
of the excellence of Diderot’s smaller critical 
contributions to Grimm’s Circular. These 
little reviews seem to us often as good in 
their way as the Salons themselves. But 
with so multifarious a writer as Diderot it 
becomes almost impossible to particularise 
all his work. As a contribution to literature 
as well as to the history of the eighteenth 
century Diderot and the Encyclopaedists de¬ 
serves to take permanent rank. We cannot 
here quote specimens of the sentences which 
give it its literary value, but there is one 
which expresses so well the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of sane criticism—a principle which 
critics continually forget—that we shall con¬ 
clude with it:—“ The wise are content to 
find what a man can do, without making it 
a reproach to him that there is something 
else which he cannot do.” It is a special 
excellence of Mr. Morley’s that he has in 
his critical work obeyed this maxim as im¬ 
plicitly as he has here felicitously expressed 
it. George Saintsisury. 

Indian Caste. By the late Dr. John Wil¬ 
son, D.D., F.R.S. (Blackwood.) 

The evils of the system of casto in India 
may be often exaggerated, and the immuta¬ 
bility of its rules is often overstated. But 
it will long remain the most striking feature 
in Indian life; and the strange fact that it 
was ever allowed to acquire its present in¬ 
fluence and power will always be one of the 
most instructive episodes in human history. 

It is perhaps scarcely surprising that the 
pride of race should have put an impassable 
barrier between the warlike Aryans and the 
conquered races who had occupied India 
before them. It is no isolated fact that 
pride of birth should have led the nobles to 
separate themselves from the mass of the 
Aryan people. It is not in India alone that 
the superstitious fears of all have yielded to 
the priesthood an unquestioned and profit¬ 


able supremacy. And there are proofs 
enough of the tendency of occupations, in 
the earlier stages of civilisation, to become 
hereditary. But the interest of the problem 
lies in this, that the progress of civilisation, 
and the increase of population, the political, 
and even the religious, revolutions of more 
than two thousand years, had, till very 
lately, availed so little to counteract the 
abiding influence of pride and fear. It is 
only in India that that influence has so long 
been able to resist the power of the people 
and tho sense of right, and to fortify itself 
by the iron rampart of a system of caste. 

The foundation of the system was na¬ 
tional pride. In the Yedas the caste privi¬ 
leges of the priests and nobles are as yet 
unknown. But the bitter contempt of the 
Aryans for foreign tribes, their domineering 
and intoIei - ant spirit, their strong antipa¬ 
thies of race and religion, are in harmony with 
the special features of caste as afterwards 
established. It is natural that as the bitter 
struggles against the non-Aryan peoples 
died away, the domineering spirit of the 
Aryans should have lasted on, and have 
found vent for itself iu the pride of class 
distinctions. It is accordingly in one of 
the very latest hymns of the Rig Veda 
(Purusha Sukta, verse 12) that we find the 
first mention of those four classes—the Brah¬ 
mans, tho Rajanyas, the Vaisyas, and the 
(S'udras—to which all the latter castes have 
subsequently been traced back. But they 
aro as yet only ranks of society, not castes; 
and they occur again in the thirtieth Adhydija 
of the 6'ukla Yajur Veda at the head of the 
curious list of 159 classes into which men 
are divided according to their moral qua¬ 
lities, physical peculiarities, occupations 
or tribes. It is true that in the Atharva 
Veda the Sudra is recognised as distinct from 
the Aryan, just as the barbarians are in the 
Rig Veda: and the Brahman is said to be 
the lord, “not the Rajanya or the Vaisya,” 
but this is only a hardening of the class dis¬ 
tinctions. 

In the Brahmaua literature we come to 
the earliest passages in which exclusive 
privileges are claimed for the Brahmans as 
priests, and for the nobles as entitled to re¬ 
ceive the sacred unction. And it seems 
certain that when the Brahmanas were writ¬ 
ten the barrier between all the higher classes 
had become impassable—or, in other words, 
that they had developed into castes. It i3 
most probable that this momentous step fol¬ 
lowed upon, and was chiefly due to the 
establishment of, a similar hard-and-fast 
rule preventing anyone belonging to the 
non-Aryan tribes from intermarrying with 
an Aryan family, or being incorporated with 
the Aryan race. It was the hereditary dis¬ 
ability tho Aryans had succeeded in im¬ 
posing upon races they despised, which, 
reacting within their own circle, has borne 
such bitter fruit through so many centuries. 

The intolerance was strengthened, not 
appeased, by the steps it had now gained. 
Any member of the higher castes violating 
the esprit dn corps by associating, and espe¬ 
cially by eating, with a man of lower rank 
began to be looked upon as disgraced, and 
afterwards came to be disbarred from his 
privileges—to be made an outcast. But the 
earliest record of this feeling is later even 


than the Brahmanas. It is found only in 
the Chandogya Upanishad, which cannot be 
much older than Buddhism; and even in 
that work we have only distinct evidence of 
the sense of defilement, not of the punish¬ 
ment which the defilement afterwards en¬ 
tailed. 

Then there came the great crisis in the 
history of India, and for not a few genera¬ 
tions the foundations of caste were so con¬ 
tinually assailed that its very existence was 
in danger. A rapidly-increasing party of 
reform began to teach that the highest 
aim of man was neither a re-birth amid 
the glories of tho mansions of heaven 
nor a re-absorption into the primaeval 
Essence, but was a life of goodness and 
wisdom here on earth; that men could 
dispense with the favour of gods who 
were really but angels with temporary and 
very limited power; and that the true 
Brahman was not such by ceremonial purity 
or the mere accident of birth, but by truth 
and righteousness, by a forgiving spirit 
and a mind well trained. Had Buddhism 
triumphed the days of caste would have 
been numbered, and there was a time when 
it seemed about to triumph. But in pro¬ 
sperity it grew corrupt; its morality and its 
philosophy became choked by legend and 
superstition ; and in a whirlwind of violence 
and bloodshed the last of its followers were 
exterminated, and its teaching was sup¬ 
pressed. 

As iu Palestine after the rejection of Chris¬ 
tianity, in Spain after the work of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and in France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, tho victory was not 
secured without a loss—the destruction of the 
sources of spiritual and intellectual life and 
progress. As Buddhism declined the chains 
were rivetted afresh; the orthodox view of 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies was re¬ 
established ; and the power and influence of 
the Brfthmans, without whom the ceremonies 
could not be performed, became stronger 
than ever. It is accordingly in those works 
which retain the most distinct traces of the 
period of struggle—iD the epic poems, and 
the older law books—that we find the 
superiority of the Brahmans most clearly 
maintained, and penalties for the breach of 
caste rules for the first time openly sup¬ 
ported. Notwithstanding some isolated pas¬ 
sages of a contrary tendency (e.y., iii., 14075, 
17592 ; xii., 8925, 99G7, none of which Dr. 
Wilson mentions), the very end and aim of 
the Mahabharata seems to be to proclaim the 
supremacy of the Brahmans. It is never 
tired of dwelling on this glorious theme, and 
of surrounding the priestly caste with a halo 
of sanctity; and it is also the source from 
which the greater part of the popular litera¬ 
ture of the Hindus is derived. They believe 
its legends to be records of actual fact, and 
its opinions to be as infallible as its poetry 
is to them attractive. Though they acknow¬ 
ledge the Veda to be their ultimate autho¬ 
rity, it is an authority to which appeal is 
seldom made; and it is these later books 
which practically have become tho Bible 
of the Hindus. The laws of Manu aro 
based on the reverence to the priests 
which the epics inculcate. Caste here ap¬ 
pears on every page ; to observe its rules is 
to observe the law, and its rule3 are a eon- 
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tinual homage to the holy tribe. To break 
those rales, and especially to abase or strike 
a Brahman, entails not only expulsion from 
the culprit’s family, the loss of all that 
makes life precious, but the most dreadful 
punishments in the future world. To slay 
a Brahman is the greatest of crimes; and 
every drop of the sacred blood that is spilt 
will be followed by the torments of hell for 
a thousand years for every particle of dust 
attracted by the blood that has been shed. 

How it happened that the orthodox party 
should have succeeded so completely in ex* 
terminating the Buddhist opponents of this 
system will never, perhaps, be fully ex¬ 
plained. At the close of the struggle the 
Ksbatriyas, to whose caste the master-mind 
of India belonged, and who probably favoured 
his doctrines, had disappeared. Since then, 
though some philosophers and religious 
leaders have maintained more liberal views, 
there has been no party of practical reform : 
and the history of caste is the history of the 
subdivision of the Brahmans, and of the 
gradual and constant increase in the number 
of the subordinate classes. 

It was the intention of Dr. Wilson to 
trace this history throughout ; but the 
sources of information become scanty as 
literature, after the Buddhists were driven 
out, becomes meagre and dull. The Puranas, 
indeed, purport to give us history ; but it 
is of the scantiest and most untrustworthy 
character, and they add but little to our 
knowledge. From the Sahyadri Khanda of 
the Skanda Parana a few details may be 
gathered regarding the numerous castes 
into which the priestly caste has been split 
up; but it throws no light on the growth 
of the similar distinctions among the mass 
of the people. 

To gather correct information as to the 
castes as they are was therefore a work of 
great difficulty; and Dr. Wilson, after many 
years of labour, had only succeeded when he 
died in completing the investigation of the 
Brahman castes. The thoroughness of the 
work he has done gives rise to the regret 
that he should have been unable to com¬ 
plete the enquiry. As it is, the work is 
rather on the Brahmans than on “ Indian 
Caste ” ; but it gives a record, very accurate 
and full, of the former history and present 
condition of the many branches of that most 
important of the castes. The philanthropic 
object of the writer can easily be read be¬ 
tween the lines of the somewhat dry details 
collected with such laborious care. His 
readers cannot but share the writer’s evident 
hope that the spread of a knowledge of the 
late origin of the present system of caste 
may contribute something to the removal of 
a great obstacle to the welfare of the many 
nations in India. T. W. Rhys Davids. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. By the Rev. J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne, D.D. Translated by William 
L. R. Cates. Vol.VIII. Spain, England, 
Germany. (Longmans.) 

The eighth and last volume of the history 
of the Calvinistic Reformation in Europe 
consists, as its title-page indicates, of three 
fragments, which are placed as Books XIV., 


XV., and XVI. of this series. Book XVI., 
which relates to the affairs of Germany, 
belongs more properly to the previously 
published work, entitled The Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century, being wholly concerned 
with Lutheranism and the rise of the school 
of the Anabaptists, and having nothing 
whatever to do with the time of Calvin, who, 
at the date of the Augsburg Confession, had 
scarcely arrived at manhood. The second 
fragment of this volume, which relates to 
England, is also a continuation of what 
had been—though, we think, improperly— 
treated under the head of the Lutheran Re¬ 
formation. For the English Reformation was 
from first to last much more connected with 
Zwinglianism and Calvinism than with 
Lutheranism. The first fragment in tho 
volume, which is characteristically headed 
“ The Spanish Martyrs,” commences an 
entirely new subject, and gives an account 
of thirty years from the first “ awakening 
in Spain ” to the death of Queen Juana. It 
is in no other sense a history of the Reform¬ 
ation in the Peninsula than that it contains 
the records of the sufferings of a few of the 
victims of the Inquisition, detailed much 
after the manner of Foxe’s Acts and Monu¬ 
ments. But the last chapter of this book is 
remarkable as containing an endorsement on 
the part of the author of the absurd attempt 
of the late M. Bergenroth to represent the 
mad Queen of Castile as the object of perse¬ 
cution as a Protestant from the Catholic zeal 
of her father, her husband, and her son. We 
had fancied that everybody who had ever 
read M. Bergenroth’s Preface had by this 
time been made aware of the mistranslation 
of the Spanish expression, Ear cucrda, upon 
which rests the allegation of the Empe¬ 
ror’s having ordered his unfortunate mother 
to be scourged, when he was only in the 
most natural way advising that more liberty 
should be granted to her. But the mistaken 
translation suited our author’s view as to 
what ought to be the history of the relation 
of Protestantism to Catholicism, and the 
history of the Spanish martyrs of tho Re¬ 
formation is wound up with the thrilling 
narrative of the confinement of the mad 
Queen of Castile, on the false allegation of 
madness, just because she was a Protestant 
some twenty years before Protestantism had 
been heard of even in Germany. M. Merle 
D’Aubigne has not failed to follow the pre¬ 
cept of Horace 

“ Servetur ad imam 
Qualis ab ineepto processerit; ” 

and so in this volume, as in all the pre¬ 
ceding volumes, the Pope and the Gospel 
are the two antagonists whom he delights to 
depict, the Papal power ever receding as the 
light of the true Gospel shone more and 
more clearly. He is a a thorough believer 
in himself and his subject, and tho stories 
are told with the samo dramatic effect which 
has characterised all his previous efforts in 
the domain of history. 

We need say no more of the first ICO pages 
of the volume. Neither is it necessary to 
allude further to the last part of the work, 
entitled “Germany to the Death of Luther,” 
which gives a kind of resume of the history 
from the year 1520, thus overlapping the 
last ten years treated of in a previous work. 
We shall quote but one passage, which, in 
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the audacity of its assertions, will probably 
astonish even Protestant readers. 

“ After having restored to Europe primitive 
Christianity, the Church which sprang from the 
Reformation overthrew the ancient superstitions 
of Asia and of the whole world, and sent a life- 
giving breath over the fields of death. Churches 
everywhere called into existence, assemblies of 
men abounding in good deeds, these are the testi¬ 
monies of its fertility. The missionaries of this 
Gospel, although they lived in poverty, spent their 
days in obscurity, and often encountered death 
even in a cruel form, nevertheless accomplished a 
work more beneficial and more heroic than princes 
and conquerors have done. Rome herself was 
moved at the sight of all tho stations established, 
all the Bibles put into circulation, all the schools 
founded, all the children educated, and all the 
souls converted” (p. 370). 

We must suppose that when our author penned 
this piece of rhetoric, he had for the moment 
forgotten the comparative numbers of Brah¬ 
mins, Buddhists, and Christians in India, 
Tartary, and Thibet, to say nothing of the 
respective amounts of success achieved by 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 

The passage we have quoted affords a good 
specimen both of the style and the matter of 
the whole volume. The middle part of the 
work, which carries on tho history of the 
English Reformation from the birth of 
Edward VI. to the death of Henry VIII., in 
151*7, will be that which will be read most 
eagerly by English readers. But if M. 
D’Aubignc’s prejudices prevent his reading 
the course of history aright as far as Conti- 
ncntal nations are concerned, his special ignor¬ 
ance of English affairs makes him still more 
untrustworthy as regards the changes of re¬ 
ligion in this country; while his constant 
grasping at dramatic effect and pictorial re¬ 
presentation is perpetually leading him into 
the most absurd mistakes of fact. 

An instance of this may be seen in the 
description of the repulse which Cardinal 
Pole met with when sent as legato from the 
Pope to the Court of France. Pole in a 
letter to the Cardinal of Carpi, written from 
Cambrai, April 20, 1537, in his usual rheto¬ 
rical fashion laments the iniquity of the 
times when a papal legate, “even when near 
the palace of the French king, could not 
gain admission.” This well-known piece of 
history is turned by M. D’Aubignd into a 
ridiculous representation of a Cardinal 
legate arriving at the door of the king’s 
palace, from which on knocking for entrance 
he was turned away. 

“ Francis I. did not concede the demand of tho 
angry Tudor, but he did consider tho mission of 
Role as one of those attacks on the powers of 
kings in which the Papacy from time to time in¬ 
dulged. When Pole, therefore, made his appear¬ 
ance at the palace he was refused admission. 
While still only at the door, and even before he 
had had time to knock, he himself tells us he was 
sent away ” (p. LSI). 


Again, some of the mistakes made can hut 
suggest doubts as to our author’s acquaintance 
with the Latin language. The following pas¬ 
sage might have escaped notice if ho had not 
quoted the 'original authority in a note at tho 
foot of tho page. “ He celebrated all tho 
saints’ days, frequently received the holy 
sacrament, and offered publicly thanksgiving 
to God for this happy union ” (p. 284). Tho 
original of this is as follows, extracted from 
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Gervasius, Ann. x., 306 : — “ Catharinam 
Hoivwartham tantopcreamabat utferia omnium 
Sanctorum, sacra Domini coena utcns,” &c. 

Further on, at page 295, we are informed 
tliat All Saints’ Day falls on October 24 in¬ 
stead of November 1. A few pages later we 
have the story of the unfortunate Catharine 
Howard. Amid other misrepresentations 
we have her confession that there had been 
a marriage contract between herself and 
Derham; whereas there is nothing more re¬ 
markable in the whole case than the queen’s 
persistent denial of this, the admission of 
which might probably have saved her life. 
She constantly asserted that “ all that 
Derame dyd unto her was of his importune 
forcement and in a manner violence, rather 
than of her fre consent and wil.” The 
ignorance displayed in the whole account 
of things transacted at the Court of Eng¬ 
land is absolutely astounding. At page 
211, wo are told a propos of the proceed¬ 
ings with reference to the king’s proposal to 
marry Christina, Duchess of Milan, which 
was initiated the week after the death of 
Jane Seymour, that “ Hutton de Wriothesley, 
the English envoy at Brussels, devoted him¬ 
self zealously to the business.” Now, John 
Hutton was certainly ambassador to the 
Queen of Hungary, the Regent of Flanders, 
negotiating these matters. He died Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1538, and was succeeded by Thomas 
"Wriothesley, afterwards chancellor and Earl 
of Southampton. The quotation which the 
author makes is from a letter written by 
Hutton from Brussels to Wriothesley, who 
was at the time in England. Such a mis¬ 
take implies the grossest ignorance of the 
mere high-road of history. However, it is 
not mere ignorance that we complain of. 
It is rather the narrow-minded prejudices 
which show themselves perpetually, and 
which are unavoidable from our author’s 
standpoint. During the half-century which 
has elapsed since he first projected his work, 
he has been absolutely stationary. And the 
last volume is exactly in the same stylo with 
the first. He has never unlearned or modi¬ 
fied his theory that Scripture and the Papal 
system are in all respects contradictory to 
each other; and he has been true to bis 
original purpose of representing the Re¬ 
formation of the sixteenth century as a con¬ 
structive rather than a destructive move¬ 
ment, which created anew a faith that had 
actually ceased to exist. Such a theory fifty 
years ago would have passed current in 
England without being questioned, but will 
not stand the test of intellectual enquiry in 
the present day, when Protestantism of the 
type of M. D’Aubigne’s school is fast dying 
out. 

Before we part finally with M. Merle 
D’Aubigne and his History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, we are tempted to give one more illus¬ 
tration of the charges which we have in this 
article brought against him. In describing 
the caso of Anne Askew the following 
occurs:— 

“ These two men [Wriothesley and Rich] now 
forgot themselves, and the spectacle was pre¬ 
sented of the lord chancellor of England and a 
privy councillor of the King turned into execu¬ 
tioners. They set their own hands to the horrible 
instrument, and so severely applied the torture to 
the innocent young woman that she was almost 
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broken upon it and quite dislocated. She fainted 
away and was well-nigh dead ” (p. 339). 

The story is told by Burnet, who took it 
from Foxe, not knowing where Foxe got it 
from. It rests on the sole evidence of the 
lying and scurrilous Bale, Bishop of Ossory 
in the reign of Edward VI. He represents 
Anne Askew as saying, “ My lord chancellor 
and master Rich took pains to rack me in 
their own hands till I wa3 nigh dead.” Even 
Burnet, though he tells the story, did not 
believe it. But M. D’Aubigne, without 
inquiring into Bale’s credibility, adopts it 
wholly because, as he alleges, “ tho evidence 
of Anne Askew is positive.” Will it be 
believed that he accounts for Burnet’s hesi¬ 
tation by saying, “ Burnet’s doubt means 
nothing more than a bishop’s respect for a 
lord chancellor ” ? Nicholas Pocock. 


Johan Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, 
and Epigrams. Done into English by 
Eirikr Magnusson and E. H. Palmer. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The publication of this volume is in some 
measure calculated to gratify me personally, 
for it is the first response to an appeal that 
I have repeatedly made in this journal and 
elsewhere to the better judgment of trans¬ 
lators from tho Swedish. Hitherto Tegner 
has been the only poet in the whole range of 
Swedish literature who has been presented 
to the English public; but he ha3 been 
“traduced,” if not translated, with a per¬ 
sistence truly exasperating. No less than 
seventeen or eighteen versions of the Frith iofs 
Saga have seen the light in England, and 
what makes the case still more melancholy 
is that not one of these rises above medio¬ 
crity. But if the translators of Tegner had 
possessed the united genius of Fairfax and 
Cary nothing would excuse this monotonous 
recurrence of the same one poem, except the 
fact that this was the only masterpiece 
in the language. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Tegner was a melodious and 
brilliant poet, whose supple genius contrived 
to be exactly en rapport with the bent of 
imaginative writing in Europe during his 
own lifetime, but he is not precisely the 
ideal Scandinavian literatus ; between fancy 
and realism he falls somewhat heavily and 
hopelessly. Most of us would rather read 
Dr. Brandes’ lucid and sparkling analysis of 
his genius than toil through the Frithiofs 
Saga for a nineteenth time. But people 
competent to translate poetry from the 
Swedish need not pretend that the literature 
is exhausted because Tegner is growing 
hackneyed. The curious dramas of Stag- 
nelius, with their strange mixture of 
Gnosticism and passion, a thunder-cloud shot 
with gleams of fire, would strongly attract 
a certain class of minds among us, and 
must interest all. The bright early poems 
of Geijer, perfumed with pine and juniper, 
and lit up by flashes of sunlit fiord and 
sound, would delight every lover of genuine 
lyric beauty. The elegiac verse of Vitalis, 
the Swedish Shelley, with its exquisite 
melancholy melody, the best things of 
Nicander, Atterbom and Franzen, are all 
within the compass of a good translator and 
would reward his labour ; but Runeberg is, 
after all, the most desirable acquisition, 
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with his heroic and modem qnalities and 
his vast breadth of wing. He is facile 
princeps in the Swedish Parnassus. 

When Runeberg died last year we gave 
a short summary of the events of his life. 
These, as is so often tho case with eminent 
writers, comprised little but the dates of 
publication of his successive books. He 
was a Finlander by birth, born in 1804 at 
Jakobstad, a little sea-port town high up on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and it was not until 
1851 that he made his first and only visit 
to the country whose language he spoke and 
wrote, and of which he was tho main 
literary ornament. It is a singular thing 
that in this retirement Runeberg should 
develop a genius more distinctly Hellenic 
than that of any of his contemporaries. 
He is, perhaps, of all modern poets 
the one who has most closely and with 
least affectation followed in the footsteps of 
Homer. His epic poems, in which it seems 
to me he has laid the corner-stone of his re¬ 
putation, have some appearance of Victor 
Hugo in manner and of Goethe in form. 
Runeberg was undoubtedly affected by both 
these great writers; he was himself too 
original and, perhaps, too isolated to be in¬ 
fluenced by any poet not of the first class. 
But his Elgshjttarne, his chief poem of Fin¬ 
land life, if it has not the subtlety of Goethe, 
is without his self-consciousness too, and at¬ 
tains a stately simplicity, a repose of serene 
elevation which seems lacking in Hermann 
und Dorothea. In English we have the 
Bothie of Tohcr-na-Vuoilich, which resembles 
Rnneberg’s epic as nearly as a poem without 
style can approach one in which style is 
studied with the instinct of a Greek. Rune¬ 
berg has the freshness and vigour of Clough 
with the distinction of Goethe; he surpasses 
both in telling a story, he is inferior to both 
in originality of thought. But he is un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest Scandinavian poet of 
the generation of Tennyson. 

Messrs. Magnusson and Palmer have not 
yet attempted the larger and more charac¬ 
teristic works of Runeberg. They translate in 
the present volume the Lyriska Dilcter, which 
by a tautological slip of the pen they call 
“ Lyrical Songs,” and the Idyll och Epigram. 
These small pieces are many of them of an 
enchanting freshness, and display to advan¬ 
tage the lighter chords of Runoberg’s lyre. 
While, however, thanking them for what 
they have given us here, I cannot but ex¬ 
press tho hope that they will continue the 
task they have begun and present us with 
versions of the most important longer 
poems. These will, I am inclined to think, 
prove more generally acceptable than the 
lyrics. Frau Ida Meves, who has done for 
Runeberg in Germany what Mr. Magnusson 
is doing here, began by publishing versions 
of Fdnrih Stdls Sdgner and Nadeschada, 
and afterwards proceeded to the marvellous 
cycle of Rung Fjalar. It would be very in¬ 
teresting to receive translations of these 
poems, and still more of Elgshyttame, from 
the able hands who have done the lyrical 
poems into English. The translation before 
us is excellently performed j in every case 
the exact arrangement of rhyme and metre 
has been preserved, although the preponder¬ 
ance of feminine rhymes in Swedish has 
rendered this a very difficult task. Some- 
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times, it must be admitted, the strain has been 
excessive; “glee on” and “weeone,” “blush 
the” and “ bush the ” aro certainly rhymes to 
be avoided at all hazards. Mr. Magniisson 
has prefixed to the volume a critical and bio¬ 
graphical essay, which sums up in a handy 
form all that the general reader cares to 
know about Runeberg’s life and the subjects 
of his chief books, and also comments with 
much acumen on the characteristic qualities 
of his style. Edmund W. Gosse. 

Life of John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. By James 
Brown, D.D. (Macmillan.) 

The English visitor to Scotland often finds 
himself sadly puzzled among the different 
Presbyterian Churches, all professing the 
same creed and worshipping after the same 
fashion, and wonders why all Presbyterians 
should not be “ united,” or why any should 
call themselves “ free ; ” and, even should he 
succeed in mastering the relations of the 
Free Church to the Establishment, the 
United Presbyterians generally remain a 
mystery to the last, while, as to Burghers 
and Antiburghers, the Secession Church and 
the Church of the Relief, those terms, if ho 
happens to come across them, convey to him 
no idea whatever. The volume before ns 
does not, it is true, enter very deeply into 
these ecclesiastical divisions; but, besides 
making the reader acquainted with a man 
who would have done honour to any Church, 
it naturally also gives him some little insight 
—in quite an incidental way, however—into 
Scottish ecclesiastical life. Dr. Eadio was a 
member of the United Presbyterian Church 
—formed in the year 1847, by the amal¬ 
gamation of two other dissenting bodies— 
and was probably the man of whom that 
Church has tho most reason to be proud. 
If he was less brilliant than Guthrie or 
Norman M‘Leod, till lately the show clergy¬ 
men of the Free and Established Churches 
respectively—for it is not claimed for him 
that he was great in the pulpit—he pos¬ 
sessed more eolid attainments than either; 
and the fact that he was invited to a place 
in the New Testament Revision Company 
is itself a snfficient proof of the esteem in 
which he was held as a Biblical scholar. 
He was, besides, a man of wide culture and 
of catholic sympathies, and while keeping 
clear of controversy, and rousing—in his 
brethren at least—no suspicion of heresy, 
he was always ready to give his influence to 
the side of moderation and tolerance. Vainly, 
indeed, will the reader look for any trace of 
the traditional sourness of Presbyterianism 
in the bright, sunshiny face which forms tho 
frontispiece to liis Life. Like most of the 
clergy of Scotland, Eadio was sprung from 
the common people. The son of a qnarry- 
man and road-mender, who in advanced age 
had married a village beauty, he was born 
at Alva, in Stirlingshire, May 9, 1810; and 
not the least interesting part of his Lifo is 
that which records his early struggles with 
poverty, which tells how, as a boy, on his 
three-mile walk to school in the long winter 
mornings, he would carry a Paradise Lost in 
one hand and a blazing tarred rope to read 
it by in the other ; or, at a later period, as a 
student at the Theological Hall, how he pur¬ 
chased with a Latin theme a new pair of 


soles to bis shoes from a fellow-student wdio 
chanced to know more about cobbling shoes 
than writing Latin. Having received a 
sound elementary education at the parish 
school of Tillicoultry, and endowed with a 
remarkable memory—a faculty which stood 
him in good stead in the pulpit, where by 
tlio traditions of his Church no scrap of 
paper was tolerated—he went at an early 
age to the University of Glasgow, and having 
in due course passed through the theological 
classes, in his twenty-fifth year he preached 
his trial sermons, and entered at once on the 
charge of a city congregation in Glasgow. 
After this his advancement to such honours 
as are within the reach of a Scottish minister 
was singularly rapid. He was appointed to 
tho chair of Biblical Literature in the Seces¬ 
sion Hall, as it was then called, in the year 
1843, when ho had been only seven and a- 
half years in orders. He received the degree 
of LL.D. at thirty-four, and of D.D. at 
forty; and when he was only forty-seven 
ho was chosen Moderator of the supreme 
court of his Church, an honour, says his 
biographer, which “ is generally reserved as 
a fitting crown for the hoary head of one who 
has borno the burden and heat of a long 
work-day.” His life of useful industry closed 
just two years ago. He died on June 3,1870. 

In the lifo of a quiet scholar, who only 
onco stepped aside to take part in any of the 
controversies of tho day, when he pro¬ 
nounced tho Bill for legalising marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister not to bo opposed to 
Scripture, and who, if he had not exactly 
“ a talent for silence,” was at least too wise 
to waste words when they were not needed, 
there is not, of course, much material for tho 
biographer. Dr. Brown has made the most 
of tho incvitablc.tour in the East; and ho has 
done well in introducing snch a vivid sketch 
of a Scottish country communion, now, hap¬ 
pily, and for a long time past, celebrated in 
a much more orderly manner than when 
Barns wrote his “ Holy Fair.” His sketches 
of Dr. Eadio at his desk in tho midst of his 
noble collection of Bibles and books illustra¬ 
tive of the Bible ; in the pulpit, addressing 
admiring crowds; at work in his parish 
among the poor and the sick ; or seated in 
the professor’s chair with the light falling 
on his face, are all full of lifo and colour. 
As to the rest, there is littlo that calls for 
remark. The work strikes me as being, on 
the whole, well and honestly done, and with¬ 
out any unreasonable tendency to hero-wor¬ 
ship. Dr. Brown evidently has a warm 
admiration for his friend, whose geniality 
and large-heartedness he seems to share; he 
has done ample justice—perhaps somo will 
think more than justice—to his learning and 
any sorvices he rendered to Biblical science; 
but he has not fallen into tho mistake of 
placing him on a pedestal from which it be¬ 
comes a matter of conscience to pull him 
down. Tho book is a pleasant, well-written 
account of a man who is amply entitled to 
the brief fame which a popular biography 
can confer, if not even to something more; 
and owing, it may be, to a fact which the 
biographer seems disposed to regret, that 
Dr. Eadie was not a letter-writer, it has 
one merit which should not he passed over, 
that there is not too much of it. 

Robert B. Drummond. 


Maria Theresia's letzle Itegicrungszeit, 17C3- 

1780. Von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. 

I., II. (Wien: Braumiiller.) 

Abthough tho last instalment of Arneth’s 
great work may be less full of novelty than 
some of the preceding volumes wore, there 
is no falling off in those fine qualities of 
research, veracity and clearness which givo 
the author so high a place among the his¬ 
torians of the day. Perhaps the agitated 
times of Maria Theresa cannot bo adequately 
described without that comprehensive, philo¬ 
sophical, and picturesque treatment which 
Arneth’s narrative manner excludes. But 
his access to archives has enabled him 
to give accounts of Hapsbnrg policy and 
personality which leave littlo to desire, 
and do full, though tardy, justice to the im¬ 
posing figure of the courageous, high-minded, 
and patriotic Empress-Queen. 

The first volumo of the new scries deals 
with the administrative, financial, and mili¬ 
tary reforms carried out after tho Seven 
Years’ War, and with the personal history of 
the imperial family. The Empress-Queen’s 
husband, Franz of Lorraine, died in 1705, 
and bis place in ber councils was taken by 
their eldest son, Joseph, who had been chosen 
King of the Romans after the peace of 
Hubertsburg, and was named co-regent on 
his father’s death. The faults of Franz were 
less dangerous to tho monarchy than tho 
virtues of Joseph, whose precipitate zeal for 
spurious ill-timed reforms plunged him into 
acts uudistinguishable, except in intention, 
from the worst antecedents of Hapsbnrg 
tyranny.” One of Joseph’s earliest acts ns 
co-regent was to hand to the Empress a 
memorandum which hit right and left at 
Austrian things and persons; telling home 
truths and suggesting useful reforms, but 
written in a light sarcastic vein, inde¬ 
corous for a State paper, and elaborately 
calculated to wound his mother’s suscepti¬ 
bilities and rouse her opposition. He begins 
' by observing that for many years no one 
but Kannitz had done any good; that dotards 
must no longer be allowed to cumber high 
places; that malicious failure of duty ought 
to be punished in the face of Europe, how¬ 
ever bine the offender’s blood, or high his 
friendships; that generals ought not to go 
on holding long conferences about uniforms, 
caps, and gaiters—and so forth. He pro¬ 
ceeds to make somo remarks on education, 
which, though sensible enough, could hardly 
fail to strike Maria Theresa as impertinently 
allusive to her own instructions to Leo¬ 
pold when by Joseph’s renunciation he 
succeeded to tho ducal crown of Tuscany. 
Joseph writes:— 

“ Tho pious souls believe they have done all anil 
formed a great statesman when their son goes to 
mass, prays to his rosary, confesses once a fort¬ 
night, and reads nothing but what the narrow 
intelligence of his confessor permits. Who would 
bo bold enough not to say ‘ that is a nice young 
chap; very well brought up’? ‘ No doubt,’ I 
should answer, * if our State were a monastery and 
our neighbours were Carthusians.’ ’ 

Great part of Arneth’s second (eighth) 
volume relates to the Partition of Poland. 
His command of tho Vienna archives has 
enabled him to make important additions to 
our knowledge of tho subject, which, how¬ 
ever, conformably to the present German his- 
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torical fashion, lie illustrates from its special 
Austrian diplomatic side, without giving a 
comprehensive narrative. Perhaps Arneth 
departs on this occasion from the Olympian 
impartiality which is one of his best cha¬ 
racteristics. After the lapse of a century, 
the sense of the infamy of the “curious 
transaction ” (as our Secretary of State, 
Lord Rochford, said) is still so strong that 
neither Austrians nor Prussians can be 
trusted to write about it. A few years ago 
we should have said that the respective 
criminality of the three perpetrators of the 
Partition was as impossible to fix as the 
authorship of the love-letters of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or the personality of the Iron 
Mask. But the indiscreet zeal of hack 
Prussian partisanship has lately produced 
evidence thought likely to exculpate Fried¬ 
rich, but which really criminates him in a 
degree almost tantamount to proof that he 
was the chief contriver of the Partition. 
Arneth says its authorship was distinctly 
claimed by Friedrich, who described him¬ 
self as having instigated and brought 
it to completion, and that the king had 
been universally believed on his word until 
certain apologists (meaning, no doubt, Beer 
and Duncker) recently undertook to white¬ 
wash him in spite of himself, and to show 
that Austria was the grand sinner in the 
transaction, while Russia followed at a dis¬ 
tance, Prussia accepting her share of the 
plunder with delicate reluctance, and only 
consenting at all in order to save Turkey 
from the Imperial eagles. Further, that 
the correctness of Friedrich’s avowal is in¬ 
disputable, and that while Catharine by no 
means snapped at the booty, Maria Theresa 
strove from first to last against partnership 
in the nefarious proceedings. The Empress- 
Queen, no doubt, is easily vindicated. Her 
private and official correspondence proves 
that, unlike her cynical accomplices, she was 
always under the influence of high moral 
motives, and that but for the heavy pressure 
put on her by her son, the Emperor Joseph, 
she would have let her allies carry out their 
robbery alone. This was partly known 
before, but the theme is now elaborately 
established by Arneth, who also shows that 
Kaunitz did nothing to start the Partition, 
that he disapproved it, and, like Joseph, 
only came into it because, as a good Hapsburg 
watch-dog, he saw in the seizure of Galicia 
tho indispensable equivalent to the territorial 
aggrandisements by which Prussia and 
Russia wore outflanking and threatening 
the Austrian monarchy. 

Arneth’s argument about Friedrich is 
more open to criticism. Agreeing on the 
whole with him, rather than the Prussian 
apologists, as to the general facts, we must 
demur to his statement that Friedrich 
claimed, or avowed, the authorship of the 
Partition. Arneth does not give chapter and 
verse for this categorical assertion, for which 
we can find no ground. The reference is 
to the King of Prussia’s posthumous La 
Politique depuis 1763 jusqu'd 1777, where, far 
from claiming the said bad eminence, he 
appears expressly to decline it. The story 
of the Partition is hard to unfold, not from 
the want of testimony, but on account of 
the quantity and intensity of the contradic¬ 
tions of a number of well-informed and 


credible witnesses. Archdeacon Coxe had 
such opportunities of hearing the secrets of 
contemporary Austrian and Prussian politics 
as historians can seldom hope to enjoy. 
No English man of letters could do it now, 
but a hundred years ago good society abroad 
did not slam the door in the face of art, 
literature and learning in the nineteenth- 
century Continental style, and the Arch¬ 
deacon moved in some of the most highly 
quartered foreign circles, especially in 
Vienna, on intimate terms. In Prussia he 
penetrated to the Varzin of that day, and 
interviewed Friedrich’s Minister, Count 
Hertzberg, who told the Archdeacon that 
the Partition of Poland was concerted be¬ 
tween his master and Joseph at their inter¬ 
views of Neisse and Neustadt in. 1760 and 
1770. This positive Prussian information 
was corroborated by irrefragable Austrian 
testimony, and Coxe was led to the belief— 
from which, under the circumstances, he 
could hardly escape—that the plot was 
hatched between Austria and Prussia, and 
by them opened to Catharine. The plain 
statement of Coxe or Hertzberg, which caused 
much critical wrangling in its time, can now 
be put to a competent test. Thanks to 
Arneth (who, however, makes no allusion 
to the Coxe controversy), we now know what 
passed at Neustadt and Neisse almost as 
well as Kaunitz or Hertzberg did. The 
full details of the preliminary negotiations 
are given there, in the elaborate instructions 
for Joseph drawn up by Kaunitz with 
complete reports of the business which the 
monarchs transacted, or tried to transact. 
The result is the certitude, as complete as 
history can be expected to afford, that 
Friedrich and Joseph did not discuss a parti¬ 
tion of Poland : and, on the other hand, that 
they did speak of the possibility of bringing 
about a pacification of that unhappy country. 

For all this, Friedrich had ideas of parti¬ 
tion in petto, and Joseph and Kaunitz were 
wondering whether Friedrich might be in- 
'duced to help Austria to drive Russia back 
from the Danube and out of Poland, ser¬ 
vices for which Poland and Turkey would 
pay their saviours in territorial cessions. 
German historiaus may not know it, but 
from the age of the Thirty Years’ War down¬ 
wards the proposals for the partition of 
Poland were constantly recurring in the 
negotiations of Sweden, France, and Bran¬ 
denburg. The Friedrician phase of that 
iniquity was merely the last joint of an 
evolution which had been predicted a hun¬ 
dred years before by King John Casimir of 
Poland. As regards Friedrich, we know 
that before his accession in 1740, his eyes 
had wistfully turned towards his Polish 
neighbours’ landmarks on the side of Preus- 
sen. There is written proof that he opened 
fire early in 1769 by ordering his Minister 
at St. Petersburg, Count Solms, to put out 
feelers as to the acceptability of a “ seduc¬ 
tive ” idea, suggested, as Friedrich alleged, 
by an amateur German diplomatist, who pro¬ 
posed that Austria and Prussia should help 
Russia to enforce peace on Turkey and then 
remunerate themselves for their trouble and 
expenditure by the seizure of suitable slices 
of Polish territory. This is the first well- 
established move towards actual consumma¬ 
tion. Ill received by Catharine, the idea 


was dropped for the time, and revived two 
years subsequently when the Prussian Prince 
Henri visited St. Petersburg. From Arneth’s 
account, the attitude of France suggests that 
the famous 1 ' Si Choiseulavaitete ici,” ascribed 
to Louis XV. on the arrival of the news of 
the Partition, ought to go to the limbo which 
has received so many other “winged words” 
of history. His leanings would have rather 
inspired him with an anticipation of Sebas- 
tiani's “ L’ordre regne a Varsovie.” As for 
Choisenl, he was a gratuitous instigator of 
the crime. In 1769 we find him suggesting 
to Prussia the annexation of Curland and 
Ermeland, and to Austria the seizure of the 
greater part of the kingdom. The process 
seemed so obvious that it even entered into 
the political combinations of the Turks, who, 
about this time, invited Austria to join them 
in expelling the Russians from Poland, after 
which the Sultan and the Kaiser might 
divide the republic between themselves. 
Arneth gives an interesting specimen of 
Friedrich’s way of flinging about fire in 
casual diplomatic conversations. The nar¬ 
rator is Count Nugent, the Austrian repre¬ 
sentative at the Prussian Court, who thus 
reports some of the king’s remarks, made 
in 1770:— 

“ Eu parlant de la Lorraine et de l’Elsace il 
formoit un plan d’opdration militaire pour la con- 
quete de l'uue et de l’autre. . . . 

“. . . que penstls vous de l’ltalie ? Vous 

avez dtija le Mantouan, le Milanais et la Toscane, 
les (Stats du Due de Modene vous reviennent. Si 
vous y ajouti(5s Parme et Plaisance avec quelque 
chose de 1 etut de Yenise vous auriez un arrondisse- 
ment tres convenable.” 

Nugent was discreet enough to take this in 
a jocular sense, and Friedrich finally ob¬ 
served—“ Tout ccla est bon pour le dis- 
cours ! ” 

With certain corrections of names and 
dates, many of Arneth’s references to the 
epoch of the Peace of Kainardji would well 
apply to the times of the Peace of St. Stefano. 
We find Kaunitz observing, in the course of 
the war of 1768-74, that Russia’s professions 
of a very moderate programme of peace 
were a mere blind to her positive determina¬ 
tion to keep Azov, Oczakow, and other 
places on the Black Sea, make tho Crimea 
independent of the Porte, and fix herself 
firmly in Poland. From her Pontic strong¬ 
hold she would “ utterly imperil not merely 
Constantinople but the very existence of the 
Turkish Empire, and lay the basis of such 
overwhelming Russian power by land and sea 
that nothing would be ablo to resist her.” 
Dissatisfied with a waiting policy, Kaunitz 
proposed au eventual Austrian-Prussian in¬ 
tervention on behalf of Poland and Turkey, 
in return for which the two Imperial Courts 
were to receive some slight territorial com¬ 
pensation. The Empress-Queen utterly dis¬ 
approved this scheme, but was finally brought 
to consent that Thugut, the Internuncio at 
Constantinople, should make tho necessary 
insinuations to the Porte. Thugut arranged 
a treaty under which the Sultan was to cede 
Little Wallachia, and grant Austria a large 
cash subsidy, a stipulation which drew from 
Maria Theresa the minute, “ I do not like 
taking these people’s money." The exe¬ 
cution of this convention was crossed by the 
Partition of Poland, which decided Kaunitz 
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to shirk the promised military movement, 
and to leave the Saltan to his fate. He and 
Joseph were now, indeed, almost disposed 
to march, not against Russia, but against 
Turkey, and after the signature of the 
Treaty of Kainardji in 1774 they dis¬ 
covered that, in the face of Russia’s new 
annexation of Turkish territory, the best 
thing for Austria was to go and do likewise. 
The Porto was accordingly requested to sur¬ 
render the slip of Moldavia called the 
Bukowina, which, for the avoidance of un¬ 
comfortable discussion, was provisionally 
occupied by an Austrian force. Maria 
Theresa’s morality did not boil up in words 
at this base transaction as it did in the case 
of Poland, but Arneth infers her disgust 
from her extraordinary silence on the matter 
to Joseph and Kaunitz. It seems that a 
star was proposed as a reward for the suc¬ 
cessful negotiator, who could have hardly 
been in place as a diplomatist, for he spoke 
Turkish as well as Sir Thomas Roe, and even 
understood the politics of his post. The 
Empress-Queen grudgingly consented with 
“finde es stark, gleich comandeur.” These 
last transactions Arneth describes with a 
completeness which was unattainable for any 
previous writer. His veracity is absolute: 
witness his account of the Austrian seizure 
of the Zips towns, which, though distinct 
from the Partition, was the beginning of the 
Finis Poloniae, the pull on the trigger which 
Jet loose the pent-up energy of spoliation. 

G. Strachey. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Junta. In Three Volumes. By tho Author 
of “ Estelle Russell.” (Blackwood.) 
Brother Gabriel. In Three Volumes. By 
M. Betham-Edwards. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Child of the Desert. In Three Volumes. 
By Colonel the Honourable C. S. Vereker. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Hands not Hearts. In One Volume. By 
Lady Isabella Schuster. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune ? In One 
Volume. By Annie Edwardes. (Bentley.) 
The initial chapter of Junia is calculated 
upon the whole to prepossess tho candid 
mind not inconsiderably against what is to 
follow, inasmuch as it savours a good deal, 
in its aesthetic fantasticality, of Ouida: of 
Onida clothed and in her right mind, so to 
speak, but as prodigiously, as fatally bent 
as ever. For in this initial chapter the 
authoress discourses most solemnly and with 
intention of a couple of Titian’s portraits: 
the girl in red velvet in the old Pinacothek 
at Munich, and the Belladonna in the 
Sciarra Gallery ; both of which, it is evident 
to her, were painted at different periods 
from the same person. How the sweet 
serene joyousness of the woman’s earlier 
years could have come to be replaced by the 
dark and threatening weariness that is ap¬ 
parent in the later portrait—that is the 
•question which the authoress has asked her¬ 
self, and which in Junia she has wrought to 
a conclusion. The answer is not altogether 
satisfactory: Titian himself, perhaps, would 
have laughed and shaken his head over it; 
•and the sitter wonld very possibly have 


denied it point blank. For this England of 
ours has but little in common with the Italy 
of Mr. Symonds and Cesare Borgia. The 
“ Weak sins yet alive are as virtue 

To the strength of the sins of that day;” 
and in attempting to reconstruct for present 
use one of its types from such material as 
lies to his hand the poet is exposing himself 
to the fate of those who dare overmuch. At 
best he can but give us a conventionality; 
while at worst he will produce something 
very dreadful indeed. It is therefore to be 
regretted that the authoress of Junia should 
have allowed herself to be so much impressed 
by tho Titianic figures as she has. Her 
statement of the problem not only afflicts 
the reader with disagreeable reminiscences 
and anticipations of Miss de la Ramee, but 
seriously militates against the effect pro¬ 
duced by her book as a whole. It is, as 
novels go, a very good novel indeed ; but 
the Junia who gives it its name has little to 
remind one of the heroine (or heroines) who 
would seem to have suggested her. Having 
seen and considered the portraits, Mrs. 
Spender has of course a right to do as she 
pleases with her impressions. Only it is 
unfortunate that they should have been 
tacked on to her novel, which could do 
better without them, and where at best 
their function is confined to telling the world 
that she has looked at a couple of speci¬ 
mens of Titian’s craftsmanship with maybe 
more earnestness than intelligence. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that Junia is a capital 
novel. The heroine, a certain Junia Berring- 
ton, is a girl with large aspirations, a noble 
beauty, and a passionate regard for her twin 
brother. An Anglo-Florentine by birth and 
education, she is jilted by her first love, and 
is forced by the rain and death of her parents 
to go to England and work for a living. 
Her brother Junius is a painter; and for 
awhile the two are content to starve to¬ 
gether. Junius, however, gets so dis¬ 
heartened by the rejection of his first picture 
that he sails for Canada, while Junia goes 
for a governess. Troubles overtake her, 
and she leaves her situation; tries for a 
housemaid’s place; is picked up by a 
charitable actress and trained for the stage; 
becomes an artist in burlesque; grows 
weary of the life and tries to cast it off for 
that of a sister in some charitable order ; and 
returns to it, her petition rejected, in utter 
and complete despair. Junius is drowned 
on his voyage homeward, and Junia, after a 
brain fever or some such ailment, is taken 
from the stage to marry the Marchese Carlo 
Falconieri. She is spotless, but her noble 
nature has been mortally hurt by the 
degradation to which it has been subjected; 
and she dies. This is but the thinnest and 
poorest outline of the scheme of events in 
Junia, and must be in no wise held to be an 
adequate sketch of its intrigue. That 
intrigue is unusually full and vivid ; but the 
interest of the novel is none the less purely 
psychological. Junia Berrington is a very 
fine bit of work in character, large, noble, 
sincere, consistent even to completeness; 
but all the women about her are good, from 
Anna Berrington, Junia’s sister—a very 
clever sketch indeed—down to Miss Stubbes 
and Miss Kate Smith. Of the men there is 
not so much to be said; the best among 


them are, perhaps, the old Marchese 
Falconieri and Paolo Grilli—this, perhaps, 
because they are among the least laboured 
and slightest. The dialogue is not always 
satisfactory, but it is usually apt and 
vigorous, and in places of a very high order. 
The best chapter in the book, to our mind, 
is that in which is contained the death of 
old Falconieri. But, indeed, there is every¬ 
where much to praise in it, and its interest 
and charm are unquestionable. 

In Brother Gabriel, Miss Betham-Edwards 
has worked under the influence of George 
Sand, and has worked not altogether hap¬ 
pily. In its polemical aim, its elderly scien¬ 
tific lover, its pure but unconventional 
heroine, its mistaken but awakened hero, its 
platonic tendencies, its hints of republicanism, 
its elaborate picturesquenoss, it reminds us 
in a breath of Valv'cdre and Le Marquis de 
Villemer, and a dozen others of tho later 
novels of the incomparable Berrichonne. It 
is, in fact, a very clever and spirited imita¬ 
tion of George Sand at her most philosophi¬ 
cal and least imitable moment; and conse¬ 
quently it is only half successful. It is rather 
good, but not nearly good enough, and the 
impression it produces is of a very vague 
and unsatisfactory order. And the failure 
is greatest where tho success should have 
been highest—in the presentment and por¬ 
traiture of Brother Gabriel himself. Brother 
Gabriel is not ill-conceived and not ill- 
executed ; but he never does convince us 
that he is other than a species of lay-figure. 
He has a great deal to do : to be an enthu¬ 
siastic young Capuchin, to fall in love with 
the heroine (Mdme. Sand knew more about 
the coup de foudre than Miss Betham-Ed¬ 
wards), to owe his life to her, to live with 
her as her brother, and finally to force her 
into the arms of the man she loves : but 
somehow he never rises to the exigencies of 
the situation, he remains to the end a most 
inept and inadequate hero, and one parts 
from him with no regret at all. The book, 
however, is one that may bo read with plea¬ 
sure ; it is fluently, glowingly, carefully 
written; and it contains one or two very 
pleasant sketches of character—as, for in¬ 
stance, Mdme. Pitache, Huberte, Lise. 
Sometimes Miss Betham-Edwards’s enthu¬ 
siasm outruns her discretion: as when, in 
writing of George Sand, she describes her as 
“ That astounding superhuman genius, uni¬ 
versally crowned, sceptred, and bent knee 
to—invested, indeed, by general consent, 
with the inalienable sovereignty of romance! ” 
One feels that the single note of exclamation 
here is not by any means superfluous. 

For lovers of what is unconsciously 
humorous The Child of the Desert will be a 
very feast; unreasonable persons who expect 
in it tho attraction of a work of fiction will 
bo disappointed. As a novel it is absolutely 
unreadable. The present writer has done 
his best to get to the end of it, but he has 
failed—utterly aud shamefully failed—and he 
will not say any more about it in that capacity. 
But, regarding it as a piece of unintentional 
fun, he is free to confess that he deems it 
hardly possible to exaggerate its merit. 
Fancy a heroine called Olinda, in whose 
“ bright beaming countenance were vividly 
reflected her virtuous mind, her sweet dis¬ 
position, her lofty intellect, and her noble 
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soul—qualities which, joiued to the sweet 
benign smile that ever played about her lips 
secured universal homage and esteem” ! 
Fancy Olinda “giving him [the hero] a 
sweet smile, tripping lightly indoors, and 
taking from her escritoire the following 
poem, .... written in answer to Burns’s 
beautiful but lugubrious and, as I believe, 
most ill-considered and erroneous verses ” ! 
Fancy her reading the following poem :— 

“ Oh no! man was not made to mourn, 

And have his heart-strings rudely torn,” 
and so on, and so on, and not only wringing 
from the hero the admission that “ now the 
clouds have been dispelled to a largo extent 
by your soothing philosophy, which estab¬ 
lishes, Burns notwithstanding, that unhappi¬ 
ness ought to be an abnormal condition,” 
but having the meanness to read him on the 
spot a couple more “ poems ” of the same 
pattern ! Fancy—but assez ! It is a shame 
to anticipate a single other joke. Readers 
must go direct to this incomparable book, 
and they will be happy. 

Of Hands, not Hearts there is absolutely 
nothing to be said. It is a rambling screed 
of ill-natured nonsenso ; and if it merit any 
comment at all, the comment can only be 
such as is duo to one of the worst novels of 
the season. For that kind of thing these 
pages are hardly the place. 

Mrs. Edwardes has broken new ground in 
Jet: her Face or her Fortune ? She has gone 
for romance and character to a sanatorium 
on the Riviera, and has produced a fairly 
amusing novelette. Her writing is always 
smart and shrewd: it deals as a rule with more 
or less Bohemian types, and it is marked 
throughout by an affectation of fashionable 
cynicism and of familiarity with the wicked 
ways of the world that is very tolerably 
effective, as such things go. All the familiar 
qualities are to bo found in Jet, and there 
are characters not a few of the old order. 
There is Mr. Conyngham, the selfish but 
indestructible valetudinarian; there is Jet 
Conyngham, the downright, impulsive, 
honest young lady; there is Lady Austen, 
the decayed beauty, tho faded shrew ; there 
is the Reverend Laurence Biron, a disreput¬ 
able clerical animal of the Tamo Cat species ; 
there is Major Holms, the littlo old gossip 
and scandal-monger; and so on. The best 
of the set are Lady Austen and Cora 
Conyngham, Jet’s sister, both of whom are 
drawn and filled in with real skill and 
insight ; the worst are Jet and Major 
Holms. Mrs. Edwardes is brisk and clever 
and shrill enough in Jet ; but sho has not 
made such good use of her materials as might 
have been expected ; and Jet, though one can 
read it with patience, is not likely to add 
anything to her reputation. It is not so 
good as A Bluestocking ; and it is farther 
below Archie Lovell than one enres to calcu¬ 
late. W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Camp Life and Sport, in South Africa. Expe¬ 
riences of Kaffir "Warfare with the Cape Mounted 
Ritles. By Thos. J. Lucas, lato Capt. O.M. 
Rifles. With Illustrations. (Chapman and 
Ilall.) During the Kaffir war of 1851 Mr. 
Lucas served in the Cape Mounted Rifle Regi¬ 
ment, in which corps he attained tho rank of 
ciptain, and sold out just be o.v completing fifteen 


years of service. This is all we can gather as to 
dates; he does not tell us when he went to 
Africa, or when he returned, or whether he has re¬ 
visited the Cape of late years. In his Preface 
the author gives the raison d'etre of his work, and 
we are compelled to think it insufficient. Ilis 
account of the Kaffir war might have furnished 
some acceptable letters to the nowspapers of the 
time, and there is sufficient readable matter in the 
book to make an average magazine article. To 
make up an octavo volume of 258 pages he is 
obliged to have recourse to many old aud many 
poor stories, aud to give an account, taken mainly 
from other writers, of the Diamond Fields, of 
which he does not himself seem to have seen any¬ 
thing since the diggings began. There is nothing 
respecting sport tho like of which we have not 
read already ad nauseam in those writers who wish 
to publish and perpetuate their delight in destroy¬ 
ing life. Something, perhaps, may be said for 
slaughtering beasts of prey and animals which 
furnish some useful commodities; but what ex¬ 
cuse can bo framed for wantonly killing what Mr. 
Lucas himself calls tho inoffensive zebra? 

Yorkshire Diaries and Autobiographies tn the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. (Surtees 
Society.) We are quite of tho opiuion expressed 
in the Preface to this curious collection of per¬ 
sonal histories, that much greater use might bo 
made of papers of this class, throwing as they do 
such light on tho social doings of our ancestors, 
upon manners and customs, and upon the riso 
and decadence of families. To our knowledge 
of general history this volume contributes little 
or nothing, but as a contribution to the annals of 
domestic life it is invaluable. The first Diary 
is described as that of a Parliamentary Captain ; 
no record appears in it, however, of his warlike 
achievements, for the earliest entry quoted bears 
date January 1, l(i4fi-7. That such record was 
made, and may bo still in existence somewhere, 
is evident from the diarist's allusion to “ a little 
parchment-covered book” which “contained my 
jourualls during the time I was in the army.” The 
writer, Adam Eyre, of Ilnslehead, served lirst under 
Eerdinando, Lord Fairfax, and afterwards under 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. He subsequently settled down 
into a mode of life common to the yeomen of the 
better class of that time, and the Diary, which 
covers a littlo over two years, gives a very lively 
picture of such life. To the future historian of 
the neighbourhood, this “ Dyurnall,” as well as 
that of the tanner, John ITobson, will prove a 
perfect mine of wealth. The other portions of 
the volume are more elaborately autobiographical 
inform. They include “The Life of Mr. John 
Shaw,Vicar of Rotherham;” “A Family History 
begun by James Fretwell,” who lived near Don¬ 
caster; and some Memoranda by Ileneagc Dering, 
Dean of Ripon. Very full notes illustrate the 
text of each of these. 

Our Beat Danger in India. By C. Forjett. 
(Cassells.) This book scarcely comes within the 
purview of literary criticism. It is written on a 
subject of political importance by a nmn who is 
evidently in earnest, and who has, moreover, had 
access to special sources of information. Beyond 
this implied praise we cannot go. The style is 
marked by that fluency and laxity of expression 
which habitual minute-writing has made a second 
nature to Anglo-Indians. What “ our real danger” 
is we have in vain attempted to discover. Tho 
author seems to have been unable to decide for 
himself whether it is the Russians in Central 
Asia, or the native troops under our own flag, or, 
again, a combination between these two. Under 
the influence of some mysterious motive, he has 
been stirred up at this interval of time to refute 
the first volume of Sir John Kaye’s Sepog liar, 
and to recount his own exploits ns Commissioner 
of Police at Bombay during the exciting year of 
the Mutiny. On one point of military history 
recorded on page 75 he is open to correction. The 
(ieneral Order of the Commander-in-Chief there 


quoted did not refer to the fact that a European 
regiment while charging had been obliged to make 
a detour by reason of an inequality in the ground, 
but to what was described at the time in an official 
despatch as “ an immediate panic and hesitation 

in II.M.’s-th Foot.” The battlo alluded to is 

Ferozeshah. Mr. Forjett sends us with his book 
a very sensible letter on irrigation, addressed to 
Lord Salisbury in 1874. 

Vida de la Princesa de Eboli. Por Don Caspar 
Muro. Con una carta del Excrao. Sehor D. A. 
Ciinovas del Castillo, etc., etc. (Madrid.) This 
volume is an examination of the conduct of 
Philip II. in his arrest and treatment of the 
Princess of Eboli aud of Antonio Perez. The 
work is founded almost entirely on original docu¬ 
ments; and the appendix contains 270 pages of 
letters (mostly unpublished) from the chief actors 
in tho affair. Its value and interest is also 
greatly increased by a long introductory letter of 
Ciinovas del Castillo, in which he comes to con¬ 
clusions somewhat different from those of Senor 
Muro in the body of the work. Neither believes 
that the Princess of Eboli was the mistress of 
Philip; but Ciinovas del Castillo believes that be 
really made advances to her, and was repulsed. 
Ileuce bis jealousy and revenge when be found 
Perez in the position of a favoured lover. Sehor 
Muro, on the contrary, thinks that the only love 
intrigue was between Perez and the Princess, and 
that the king was wholly guiltless in this respect. 
At the time of this intrigue the Princess of 
Eboli was thirty-five years of age, was blind of 
one eye, and had been the mother of ten children. 
She was, too, a woman of most haughty and 
overbearing temper; so that tho nuns of the 
Carmelite convent of Pastrana, which she and 
her husband had founded, and to which she had 
retired on her widowhood, had been compelled to 
procure the king's order for her removal, finding- 
it impossible to live with her. It is easv to 
understand that vanity may have led the low¬ 
born secretary, Perez, into a liaison with such 
a woman, a Princess, and a daughter of one of the 
noblest houses in Spain ; but her physical charms 
can hardly have been sufficient to captivate 
Philip. The ostensible cause of the arrest 
was tho quarrels which arose after tlie death of 
Escobedo, the secretary of Don Juan of Austria, 
assassinated at Madrid by Antonio Perez on the 
express orders of the king. Of this last fact the 
documents leave no doubt. Perez was popularly 
designated as the murderer; and soon afterwards 
Philip showed him a letter from his fellow-secre¬ 
tary, Mateo Vazquez, accusing him of the murder. 
Not unnaturally a deadly quarrel ensued between 
the two secretaries, in which the partisans of both, 
took part, the chief and most violent on the side 
of Perez beingthe Princess of Eboli. These disputes 
proved highly disagreeable to the king, aud doubt¬ 
less hampered him greatly in the despatch of 
business; and, after numerous efforts at recon¬ 
ciliation, which were necessarily vain, because the 
king nlone knew, and could reveal, the whole 
truth, Philip summarily ended the difficulty by 
the simultaneous arrest of Antonio Perez and of the 
Princess. Thus far there is no dispute as to the facts. 
But the persistent persecution of the Princess, be¬ 
coming more and more stringent up to the day of 
her death, thirteen years afterwards, and when all 
danger had passed, seems to point to some darker 
secret in the background. To discover this is the 
purport of the volume. Ciinovas del Castillo finds 
it in rejected love; Sr. Muro in the haughty tem¬ 
perament of the Princess, and in the malignant 
pleasure of the king in bumbling a daughter of the 
proudest house in Spain, and, in her, the whole 
nobility. It is for the reader to weigh the evi¬ 
dence and decide. Although this book has been 
so lately published, a work combating both these 
conclusions is already announced as in preparation 
at Madrid. For English students we may note that 
Sr. Muro believes that he has consulted all the 
original documents relating to the nflhir, with the 
exception of the family papers of the Dukes of 
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Sessa y Altamira, in the British Museum, and 
whatever else may be there. There are many 
points of interest beside the personal question 
contained in this volume, and especially in the 
prologue of Canovns del Castillo, which gives a 
rapid but masterly sketch of the position of 
Philip II. in history. lie remarks that Charles V. 
and Francis II. close the era of chivalry; and 
with Philip II. that of modern statesmanship 
begins. The documents and facsimiles in the ap¬ 
pendix testify abundantly to Philip’s extraordinary 
diligence, and the way in which from his cabinet 
he ruled his vast dominions ; while, on p. 217, a 
most curious letter to Philip from his confessor, 
Fr. Diego de Chaves, is given, threatening a re¬ 
fusal of absolution, so pena de su condenaciun 
eternal, unless he proceed with more diligence in 
the despatch of business. 

Burke's Letters on a Regicide Peace form a 
welcome addition to the publications of the 
Clarendon Press, and in Mr. Payne they have 
found an editor who is thoroughly conversant 
with the history of the period in which they were 
written. It is a noteworthy sign of the effect 
produced by Mr. Morley's masterly sketch of 
Burke’s career that no one now thinks of dividing 
that career into two parts, or of contrasting the 
speeches on the American War with the speeches 
and publications on the French Revolution as 
utterly opposed to one another. Mr. Payne in 
the Preface points out that, however much wo 
may differ from Burke in details, his main concep¬ 
tion of the aggressive character of France was 
undoubtedly true, though it would have been well 
to lay greater stress on the equally undoubted fact 
that the germ of future progress was to be found 
even for the nations which were assailed in the 
very ideas which were so abused in France. Mr. 
Payne's notes are generally useful, and they are 
rather too few than too many. There are one or 
two, however, to which his attention might ba 
called with a view to a future edition. “ Aphelion ” 
at page 4 means extreme distance from the sun, 
not “ deviation from its normal path ; ” and it is 
more than probable that when (p. 10) Burke, 
after speaking of the failure of the jury in the 
cases of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall to find a 
verdict against the prisoners, went on to say 
that “ the highest tribunal of all ” was deprived 
of all that dignity and all that efficiency which 
might enforce, or regulate, or, if the case requix-ed 
it, might supply the want of evei - y other court, 
he was thinking, not of Parliament, but of the 
Bouse of Lords as a Court of Justice, with 
special reference to the recent acquittal of War¬ 
ren Hastings. The reference, too, which Mr. 
Payne gives to “ Pope's dying notes " on the war 
of 1730 is to the last fifty lines of the two dia¬ 
logues called Epilogues to the Satires. If there 
is any reference in those lines to the war it is so 
well concealed as to deserve a distinct quotation 
and explanation, whereas not far from the begin¬ 
ning of the first dialogue there is a very distinct 
reference to Jenkins’s ear:— 

"And own the Spaniards did a waggish thing 
Who cropped our ears and sent thorn to the king.” 
Mr. Payne's further statement that the husband of 
Maria Theresa was called Charles is, of course, a 
mere slip of the pen. 

Readers of Mr. Grohman's Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese will welcome his new volumes of sketches 
of Alpine life and customs published under the title 
of Gaddings with a Primitive People (Remington). 
His beat stories were perhaps put into his first 
venture, but there are plums enough left to 
give real enjoyment to all who wish to peep 
behind the scenes, and to know what sort of life 
is led by those Tyrolese peasants with whose ex¬ 
ternal aspect he may have become acquainted in 
his wanderings. Mr. Grohman knows the people 
as no Englishman who has not lived among 
them can hope to know them. The Paradise play, 
the shooting match, the manners and habits of the 
pariah priest and schoolmaster, of the keeper and 


the poacher, the quaint marriage-customs of the 
various districts, all pass uuder his notice, and his 
story is told in the easy style of one who has 
everything at his fingers’ ends. Mr. Grohman can 
hardly have looked over the proofs himself. Souio 
of the German words are rather oddly spelt, and 
“ the well-known ‘ Ubi tu Cajus, ego Cajer,’ ” 
spoken by the Roman bride, which, as we are told, 
is still used in the district of Pergine, though 
“metamorphosed into an unintelligible formula,” 
appears to have entered upon the first stage of 
metamorphosis already. 

M. Antonin' Rochf.’s Chateaubriand et Madame 
de Stnel (Paris: Delagrnve) appears to be an in¬ 
stalment of a larger work on the great writers of 
France. It contains a biographical essay on each 
of the two authors mentioned in its title, and tells 
the facts of their lives in an agreeable and suffi¬ 
cient fashion. There is a certain amount of criti¬ 
cism interspersed, especially in the case of Cha¬ 
teaubriand ; but this does not please us as well as 
the narrative. M. Roche’s censure smacks rather 
of tho class-room than of the study, and he is 
more anxious to indicate such details as Chateau¬ 
briand's mistranslations and inaccuracies than to 
give a comprehensive view of his merits and 
defects. A book dealing with two such writers 
might have been expected, for instance, to discuss 
the curious spirit of “ shamness ”—affectation is 
not a sufficiently comprehensive word, and insin¬ 
cerity is too unfavourable—which distinguishes all 
the literature of tho Empire and the Restoration, 
infecting even Lamartine, and only exorcised by 
the Romantic movement. But this is evidently 
not in M. Roche’s way, and it is more reasonable 
to remark that in his way he has done a good and 
helpful work. 

Under the Red Ensign. By Thomas Gray. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) This is not a sea- 
Dovel, ns might be inferred from its title, hut a 
guide to the British merchant service. Mr. Gray 
is already well known to mariners by his practical 
handbooks on The Rule of the Road at Sea. In 
the present little volume he has utilised tho know¬ 
ledge gained while serving in the department of 
the Board of Trade, in order to popularise the 
advantages offered by a sailor’s life. The direct¬ 
ness of his style and the warmth of his sympathy 
alike recommend his advice to the class of readers 
for whom it is intended. His manner is free 
from nil appearance of exaggeration. Parents and 
boys who have need of information will derive 
all they want from these pages, in language they 
can understand. 

A Grammar of Socialism (John Hodges) does 
not contain much that is either new or true. The 
question has plenty of interest at the present 
time, hut its solution hardly lies within tho power 
of the party of “ Christian Socialists ” to which 
the author of this little Catechism belongs. It is 
enough to state that Cruden’s Concordance is 
held forth as the Socialist manual of the future. 

TnE last number but one of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society contains two valuable papers— 
“ Fires and Eire Insurance, considei-ed under tbeir 
Historical, Financial, Statistical and National 
Aspects,” by Mr. Conielius Wall'ord ; and “ The 
Populations of Russia and Turkey,” by Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein. The first of these presents an ex¬ 
haustive sketch of the progress of fire insurance, 
so far as the imperfect materials allow. The prac¬ 
tical lessons which it is sought to inculcate are that 
the collection of statistical information on this 
subject ought to be under the immediate care of 
Govei’nment; and that the national interest in 
the prevention of tires is unduly obscured by rea¬ 
son of the distribution of loss effected through 
insurance companies. Mr. Ravenstein treats with 
his usual perspicuity a subject that is at present of 
much popular interest. The general totals with 
which the public are now tolerably familiar are 
analysed with scientific precision, and some rather 
startling deductions are drawn. The average 
density of population in Turkey is just double 


that in Russia, and the province of Poland is by 
far the most thickly inhabited in either of the two 
empires. The gipsies of Turkey are set down ns 
more numerous than the Circassians; and tho 
Jews, who number two and a-half million souls 
in Russia, are increasing twice as fast as the 
general population. In Asia Minor the predomi¬ 
nant influence of the Turk is gradually supplant¬ 
ing both Greek and Armenian. Ethnologists, 
perhaps, will take exception to the classification 
which ranges the Circassians under the head of 
“ Iberians,” and to the definite statement that 
“the Hellenic conquerors of Greece absorbed the 
more highly-civilised Pelasgians, whose descend¬ 
ants are to he found in the modern Albanians.” 
The last number contains less of general in¬ 
terest. Several papers are here published which 
were oi-iginally read before the British Association ■ 
or the Social Science Congress. Of these Mr. 
Caird’s address on “ Food Supply and the Land 
Question,” delivered at Aberdeen last September, 
possesses probably the greatest permanent value. 
The new material includes the Inaugural Address 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, President of the Statistical 
Society, and a paper by Mr. Frederick Martin, on 
“Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and the Com¬ 
parative Progress of Population in some of tho 
Principal Countries of Europe.” This last is 
illustrated by tables, which inculcate their lesson 
in a very intelligible form. Thu comparatively 
high death-rate, and the yet higher birth-rate, in 
the States of Southern Europe are brought out 
with much clearness. The remainder of the num¬ 
ber is tilled up with statistical information of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character. 


Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The authors of the future volumes of 
“English Men of Letters ” will find it difficult to 
surpass Mr. Leslie Stephen's essay, either in in¬ 
terest or in merit. In his struggles against 
poverty and in his honest, if too often mistaken, 
opinions on men and things, Dr. Johnson was a 
representative Englishman. “ There are very few,” 
says Mr. Stephen, “ whom we can love so heartily 
as Johnson ; ” and a notice of so noble a career 
forms the best of all introductions to this new 
series. Mr. Stephen recognises the virtues of his 
hero and shows a discriminating charity to his 
faults. The pages of this little volume are often 
brightened by passages of quiet humour; some¬ 
times when the sorrows of Johnson are the same 
as those which have saddened Mr. Stephen, the 
reader is touched by a stroke of deep pathos. 
These qualities are especially marked in the 
chapter on “Johnson and bis Friends.” In con¬ 
sidering the merits of the stellae minores that 
revolved around Johnson, full justice is rendered 
to Boswell’s accurate observation and to his keen 
perception of the duties of a faithful biographer. 
But for the industry and talents of the “ bur ” 
that Tom Davies flung at Johnson, neither Mr. 
Stephen nor bis numerous predecessors coidd have 
found tho materials for their pages. To be blind 
to the merits of one who has ministered so largely 
to their reputation would have been deemed im¬ 
possible, but for the recollection of Macaulay and 
some others. If the readers for whom this series 
is designed are not inspired with an “ intelligent 
curiosity ” as to Johnson's works, they will un¬ 
doubtedly be led to study his life and his cha¬ 
racter as described by Boswell. In future editions 
of this short memoir the spelling of the name of 
Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s black servant (pp. 
09, 70, and 147), and that of Mrs. Abington 
(p. 119), should be corrected; and it might be 
well to say on p. 22 that Dr. Francis was ap¬ 
pointed to the chaplaincy of Chelsea hospital. 
It is more important to point out an inaccuracy 
in Mr. Stephen’s second sentence: “His father, 
Michael Joiinson, was a bookseller . . . for a time 
sufficiently prosperous to be a magistrate of the 
town, and, in the year of his son's birth, sherifi’of 
the county.” Johnson's father was at one time in 
very easy circumstances, but he could never have 
been the owner of sufficient landed property to 
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qualify him for the position of sheriff of the 
county. The fact is that the city of Lichfield 
was originally formed as a corporation with two 
bailiffs and twenty-four burgesses; and that a 
subsequent charter enacted that the city precincts 
and suburbs should be separated from the county 
of Stafford and turned into the county of the city 
of Lichfield, with a sheriff elected annually. A 
list of these bailiffs and sheriffs is printed in Har¬ 
wood's Lichfield, p. 419, et seq. Michael Johnson 
was elected sheriff in 1709, junior bailiff in 1718, 
and senior bailiff in 1725. 

The Shores of the Polar Sea: a Narrative of the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-76. By Dr. Edward 
L. Moss, II.M.S. Alert. Illustrated by Sixteen 
Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Engravings, 
from Drawings made on the Spot by the Author. 
(Marcus Ward.) The publishers of this volume 
deserve great credit for the very handsome style 
in which it has been produced. Dr. Moss is a 
most skilful artist; and his sketches, which have 
now been admirably chromo-lithographed, are not 
only faithful but very successful efforts to repre¬ 
sent the face of nature in the far north. In no 
other part of the world are there such magnificent 
effects of sea and sky, beauties of which unaided 
descriptions fail to convey any adequate idea. The 
artist alone can, in some degree, give an impres¬ 
sion which at all apj roaches the reality. For this 
reason the work of Dr. Moss is a necessary and 
welcome part of the results of the Arctic Expe¬ 
dition of 1875-76. The work, besides twenty- 
eight engravings, contains sixteen beautifully exe¬ 
cuted chroniographs, eleven inches by seven and 
a-half. Those showing the lovely skies and the 
nature of the ice round winter-quarters are the 
most striking; and by their means some con¬ 
ception may be acquired of the glories of Polar 
scenery. Dr. Moss accompanies his sketches with 
a very well written narrative which serves to 
illustrate them, while it also furnishes a good 
general history of the proceedings of the expe¬ 
dition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mk. Geo. Esdaile proposes to issue the Domes¬ 
day Book of Somerset in two volumes octavo. 
This will include the Exon' translated into Eng¬ 
lish, the reduced copy in the Great Domesday, 
notes on the tenants in capite, and on the under¬ 
tenants, a full digest and exhaustive indexes. 

Under the title of Uppingham bg the Sea 
Messrs. Macmillan and Go. will publish very 
shortly a circumstantial record of the school’s ex¬ 
periences at Borth iu 1876-7. So memorable an 
episode in a school's history as its bodily trans¬ 
plantation from a Midland county to the coast of 
Wales deserves record, and the narrator in this 
instance can at least claim the qualification of 
having been an eye-witness from first to last of 
the scenes which he describes. 

The third volume of Dr. Schiiflle's Bau mid 
Leben dee socialen ICorper's has just appeared in 
Germany. In it the author, as in the two previous 
volumes, endeavours to apply the Darwinian 
theory of Development and II. Spencer's theory 
of Evolution to the social organism, with the in¬ 
tention of elaborating a system of Political 
Economy which shall be in full accord with the 
generally accepted results of modern science. 
The present volume appears also in the form of a 
second edition of Kapitalismus u. Socialismus, by 
the same author, which is now out of print, and 
an adaptation of which, by Mr. Kaufmanu, was 
reviewed in the Academy a few years ago. The 
present volume, while still indicating Schiifile's 
former independent standpoint between the ad¬ 
vocates of Capitalism and Socialism, shows at the 
same time a gradual advance in favour of system¬ 
atised co-operative economy, and regards hope¬ 
fully the present struggle for existence on the part 
of co-operative institutions. 
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Mbbsrs. Bemrose and Son have in the press 
Food and its Preparation, a course of twenty 
lectures, delivered to upwards of five hundred 
girls from elementary schools, by Mrs. W. T. 
Greenup. 

Messrs. Weldon and Co. will shortly remove, 
in consequence of the expiration of lease, from 
15 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, to 9 South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish in 
the course of the autumn a volume of Select 
Letters of Cicero, translated by the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. The 
selection followed is that which was made by Mr. 
Albert Watson for his well-known edition. 

M. Louts Qlady has issued in England (118 
Warwick Street, S.W.) an exceedingly pretty 
reprint of his edition of Manon Lescaut, with the 
well-known Preface of Alexandre Dumas fils. 
This edition has not the etchings which decorated 
its larger forerunner, but it has—M. Glady boasts 
with justifiable pride—a bibliographic pecu¬ 
liarity which no other book in the world pos¬ 
sesses : this is a red line at the top of each page, 
black being substituted for red where the text, as 
in the case of letters, extracts, &e., is itself of the 
livelier colour. We agree with M. Glady that 
the effect of this is far better than that of the 
common-enough encadrement, or red-border line 
all round the page, and wo congratulate him on 
the idea. The book is printed in very limited 
numbers on choice writing-paper, with a few 
copies on China, Dutch, and other fancy mate¬ 
rials: it has abundance of red initials, and other 
beautifications, and is altogether as gracious a 
little pocket-book as we have ever seen. That the 
gem deserves the setting there is no need to say. 
All readers of Manon have for her the eyes of 
Desgrieux. 

Rector O. IIunziker, of Zurich, has issued a 
special appeal to the admirers of l’estalozzi. He asks 
all those who have the ability to contribute to the 
forthcoming Pestalozzi Exhibition, which has 
been undertaken by an organising committee of 
the Swiss Lehrertag. The Lehrertag will be held 
in Zurich next September, and it is proposed at 
the same time to exhibit a collection of the pub¬ 
lished works, manuscripts, letters, portraits, busts, 
and all obtainable relics of the great pedagogue. 

The University of Tubingen counts 1,144 students 
during the present summer semester, anumber which 
it has never before attained, even in the popular year 
of the jubilee. At the beginning of the semester, 
Dr. Pffeiderer (formerly of Kiel) entered on office 
as Professor of Philosophy. 

In the Lektionskataloge for the summer semes¬ 
ter of the University of Bern there are only 283 
names of matriculated students and 38 “ Auskul- 
tanten.” The greatest diminution is in the num¬ 
ber of female students, which has sunk to 16, and 
of these, 15 are students of molicine, and one of 
philosophy. America, Belgium, and Austria each 
supply one; all the other ladies are from Russia 
and Poland. The medical faculty has 137 students; 
the juridical, 98; the philosophical, 24 ; the Evan¬ 
gelical-theological, 24; and the Catholic-theologi¬ 
cal, 11. All the AuskultantcD, except three, belong 
to the philosophical. 

Dr. Julius Woldemar Zieiiio has issued at 
Dresden a second edition of his History and Litera¬ 
ture of Shorthand (Oeschichte und Literalur derGc- 
schwindschreibkunst). This contains the completest 
historical sketch yet issued of the many attempts to 
attain a style of writing combining the legibility 
of printing with the rapidity of speech. After 
an examination of the obscure subject of the 
shorthand of the ancients, Dr. Ziebig details the 
progress of the art in England, America, Aus¬ 
tralia, Spain, Portugal, Venezuela, Mexico, Buenos 
Avres, Brazil, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, Finland, 
Poland, Illyria, Servia, Greece, Hungary, Iiou- 
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mania, Turkey, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
work is completed by an ample and exhaustive 
bibliography of shorthand. Some portions of the 
history would admit of greater development, but 
altogether Dr. Ziebig’s work is one deserving of 
high praise. 

The Rivista Europea for June 16 has an article 
on “ Moral Education in Schools,” which suggests 
an attempt to solve the religious difficulty as it is 
felt in Italy, by making practical morality part of 
the curriculum in every elementary school: the 
master, it is suggested, might take any passing 
event in the school, and make it the text of a 
moral lecture, pointing out the ultimate tendency 
of the actions under observation and their results 
if universally adopted. It is true that the writer 
of this very amusing article calls it “ a dream.”' 
Signor di Tivoli continues his sketches of English 
University life by a description of athletic sports, 
and especially boating. The Rivista also publishes 
a fragment of an inedited book on Pietro delle 
Vigne, by the late Canon Leopoldo Pagano. We 
trust that the book may not long remain inedited, 
as it seems to rest upon a careful criticism of the 
authorities for the time of Frederic II., and 
aims at defending Pietro delle Vigne from the 
calumnious attacks of writers of the Guelfic party. 

In the Nuova Antologia Signor Chiarini calls 
attention to the liberties which have been takea 
with the text of the Grazie of Ugo Foscolo by 
his editor, Orlandini. From a careful examina¬ 
tion of the MS. Signor Chiarini shows that. 
Orlandini elaborated and altered Foscolo's original 
at his own pleasure. It is Signor Chiarini’s in¬ 
tention to publish a faithful version as soon aa 
possible. 

Signor Bartolotti has published a little book,. 
Speserie Seyrete e Ihibbliche di Papa Paolo III. 
(Modena), which contains the results of his re¬ 
searches into the pontifical accounts of Paul III. 
The extracts are valuable in many ways, and 
enable us to form a picture of the political, social, 
and artistic features of the time. We see written 
in his account-books the details of the Pope’s life: 
building fortresses, receiving sovereigns in Rome, 
celebrating festivities, despatching ambassadors, 
charity, nepotism, rewards to artists, payments to- 
singers and celebrated beauties, offerings to saints, 
and masses for the souls of his relatives—such are 
the things that make up the life of the Fames® 
Pope. 

A Life of Pope Pius IX., by John R. G.. 
Ilassard (Burns and Oates), deserves mention 
among the flood of biographies which has been 
poured forth since the Pope’s death. It is the 
work of an American Ultramontane, and is written 
with sobriety and considerable literary taste. As 
might bo expected, it dwells upon the Pope's per¬ 
sonal piety, and indulges iu many stories which. 
Protestant biographers dismiss as apocryphal; and 
also gives many stories illustrating the humorous 
side of the Pope’s character. One of the good sayings 
of Pius IN. which we had not heard before is given 
as follows:—“ Of a Catholic diplomatist whose con¬ 
duct and professions were at variance, he said: ‘ I 
do not like these accommodating consciences. If 
that man's master should order him to put me in 
jail, ho would come on his knees to tell me I must 
go, and his wife would work me a pair of slippers.’ ” 

On Wednesday, July 3, Prof. A. Farinelli, of 
Florence, delivered the sixth of a series of nine 
readings on Dante's Inferno. These are held at 
14 Nottingham Place, W., by kind permission of 
Mrs. Hill. The subject of this reading was the 
nineteenth canto. The method adopted is a very 
agreeable one for lovers of the works of the great 
poet. Prof. Farinelli gives a summary of the 
argument of the canto, and explains the difficult 
aud obscure passages in Italian, after which he 
recites the whole canto. 
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BIB GEORGE BACK. 

Admiral Sib Gboboe Back, -who died on Sun¬ 
day, June 23, was one of that glorious band of 
North Pole captains which, during the first twenty 
years of peace after 1815, added such a soul-stir¬ 
ring page to the annals of British adventure and 
discovery. In the first rank of the first generation 
of Arctic officers of this century stands of right 
the name of George Back, side by side with those 
of Ross, Parry, Franklin, and Beechey, Young 
Back commenced his Arctic service in the very 
first year of its resumption under the auspices of 
Sir John Barrow. At the age of twenty-two he 
was appointed a mate to the Trent, commanded 
by John Franklin, which vessel sailed, in 1818, 
with the Dorothea, under Captain Buchan, to 
make an attempt to penetrate through the ice 
barrier north of Spitsbergen. An account of this 
perilous voyage was published, many years after¬ 
wards, by Admiral Beechey. 

George Back next served, as draughtsman and 
surveyor, in the land expedition under Franklin 
from 1819 to 1822, when the Coppermine River 
was descended, and the Arctic coast of North 
America reached. The appalling trials and suffer¬ 
ings of this famous expedition are too well known 
to need detailed mention here, but it will be 
remembered that young Back went through his 
part of the service manfully and well. In Frank¬ 
lin's narrative we read : “ Here we met Mr. Back, 
to whom, under Providence, we felt our lives 
were owing.” He became a lieutenant in 1821, 
served in Franklin's second land expedition from 
1825 to 1827, and was promoted to the rank of 
commander in the latter year. 

In 1813 Captain Ross had been absent for 
nearly four years, having entered the Arctic 
Regions by the portal of Lancaster Sound in 
1829. The absence of all tidings gave rise to 
grave uneasiness, and George Back hurried home 
from Italy to propose the despatch of a search ex¬ 
pedition by land, and to volunteer for the com¬ 
mand of it. His offer was accepted, and from 
1833 to 1835 he discovered the Back or Great 
Fish River, tracing it for 500 miles to its mouth. 
For this service ho-was promoted to the rank of 
captain, and received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. In 183G he pub¬ 
lished his Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedi¬ 
tion to the Mouth of the Great Fish Fiver, the 
illustrations in which, as well as most of those in 
the narratives of Franklin’s expeditions, are from 
his original sketches. 

The Royal Geographical Society recommended, 
in 1836, that an exploring ship should be de¬ 
spatched to Repulse Bay or Wager River to 
winter, and that thence travelling parties should 
complete the exploration of the region to the 
mouth of the Great Fish River on one side, and 
to Fury and necla Strait on the other. The re¬ 
commendation was adopted by the Government, 
and Captain Back received command of H.M.S. 
Terror, with orders to attempt the execution of 
this difficult and perilous service. He was 
stopped by the ice in Frozen Strait, and forced to 
winter in the moving pack, while the ship received 
such damage from the ice that it was with diffi¬ 
culty she was brought across the ice in a sinking 
state, and run on shore nt Lough Swilly on the 
Irish coast. He had failed, but failed gloriously, 
and his distinguished services met with suitable 
recognition when, in 1839, he received the honour 
of knighthood. He published a most charming 
narrative of this memorable voyage-—Narrative of 
an Expedition in II. M. S. “ Terror ” (1838), which 
was admirably illustrated by his first lieutenant, 
Smyth. 

Sir George Back served for many years on the 
Council, and of late years was Vice-i- 1 resident, of 
the Royal Geographical Society. He also pre¬ 
sided over two Arctic committees, appointed with 
a view to the promotion of a renewal of Polar 
research, and gave his cordial support and assist¬ 
ance to their efforts. He lived an honoured and 


useful life, and reached to a good old age, sur¬ 
rounded by many friends, young and old, who will 
truly and affectionately mourn his loss. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In the July number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer we find a letter from the late Mr. 
O’Neill, written from Kagdi but a few days before 
his death, in which he enclosed 
“ A few rough sketchos of scenes in which we live. 
You will see that they are considerably injured and 
dirty; and no wonder, for they have all been sub¬ 
merged in the Nyanza. Would you kindly note that 
what was called ‘Bukindo’ Bay [at the north of 
Ukerewe Island], on a previous sketch, should be 
‘Grant’ Bay? We have called this piece of water 
after the great traveller, putting him as near to his 
fellow-traveller Speke as possible. I have been help¬ 
ing Smith up to the last in proparing tho maps which 
now reach you.” 

These are the charts of the Simeyu and Ruwana 
rivers, both of which prove to be but ankle-deep 
in the dry season within a short distance of their 
mouths, though the latter has a deep navigable 
stream for three miles, and would afford a good 
quiet landing-place, in the opinion of the late 
Lieut. Shergold .Smith, in case a route to the East 
Const were opened via Speke G ulf and the Masai 
country. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Church 
Missionary Allas, planned by the late General 
E. Lake, is to be issued in niue or ten monthly 
parts. The Atlas will comprise thirty maps, most 
of which have been newly drawn, and the maps 
of Africa, eight in number, will embody the 
latest discoveries. Part I. contains a new map of 
the continent of Africa, indicating the routes of 
the great travellers, and five maps of the West 
Coast, including new ones of the Yoruba country 
and the Niger. Part II. will contain four en¬ 
tirely new maps—viz. East Africa, the route to 
tho Victoria Nyanza, Palestino, and Persia and 
Afghanistan. A new series of maps of India will 
be commenced in Part III. The accompanying 
letterpress has been almost entirely re-written, 
and embodies both an account of the countries 
and peoples, and a sketch of the society’s missions. 

Captain Charles Warren, R.E., C.M.G., 
who has recently examined the country between 
the gold regions about Leydenburg, in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and Lorenyo Marques, Delagoa Bay, appears 
to have found the means of communication of a 
very rude nature in some parts. Between Leyden¬ 
burg and Spitzkop, the road, he says, has been laid 
out with due regard to the requirements of a Boer 
waggon-road, being carried along the sides of the 
hills at a slope of about to and on reaching 
a very steep place it is carried straight down it; 
in some cases these passes resemble a series of 
broken staircases with steps two feet high, while 
in others they are simply steep slides. Some ten 
miles from the Ivomatie River, Capt. Warren 
crossed the Lebomba range at a point about 
450 feet above the sea, where the boundary 
stone between the Transvaal and Portu¬ 
guese territory is placed. The distance thence 
to Loremjo Marques is forty-six miles, the first 
twenty miles being almost level, with a mode¬ 
rately hard soil, but after that tho ground is 
swampy and uncertain, and is so light that, even 
when it is quite dry, oxen sink in eighteen inches. 
On this road much labour has been well expended 
under the superintendence of M. Nellmapius, and 
in the worst part of the marshes a log road has 
been constructed. Captain Warren remarks in his 
report that in the deep kloofs of the mountain side 
there is much timber between Leydenburg aud 
Spitzkop, but it is difficult of access; front Protorius 
Kop to Delagoa Bay the bush veld extends, with 
more or less dense forest of hard and soft wooded 
trees, which will be sufficient for the supply of 
fuel for a line of railway for many years, pro¬ 
vided they are properly thinned and not cut down 
recklessly. He fears that there is no prospect of 


such a line paying for several years to come, 
but he has no doubt that it would materially 
hasten the development of South Africa. With 
regard to the tsetse fly, which in that region is 
said to follow the game, Captain Warren observes 
that, if the Kafirs continue their present use of 
fire-arms, not only the fly, but also the game, will 
be exterminated in a few years. Should this 
take place, one bar to easy transit between Delagoa 
Bay and the Transvaal will be removed; but even, 
at the present time it appears that the tsetse fly 
country can be passed through at times without 
great difficulty, for Captain Warren's party ex¬ 
perienced no trouble on this score. 

Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston have pub¬ 
lished an entirely new map of England and Wales 
in four large sheets, specially designed for educa¬ 
tional purposes. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

“ A College Breakfast Party,” by George Eliot, 
in Macmillan's Magazine, is a philosophical sym¬ 
posium of the kind that of late has made us rather 
weary. It is written in rhetorical, as distinguished 
from poetical, blank verse ; an instrument which 
the writer knows how to use, although in this 
case she has not succeeded in employing it without 
occasional obscurity. Osric is a caricature which 
we have had recently elsewhere more satisfac¬ 
torily rendered in prose. There is little that is 
new or of great interest in the opinions offered - r 
and in the way of disposing of them and making 
them parry each other, there is something at this 
time of day a little trite. It would have been 
better if the “ College Breakfast Party ” had been 
published four years ago, when it was written. An 
it is, it is painful to have to own that we have 
risen from two readings of a work of George 
Eliot's, neither touched nor instructed. 

The Cornhill presents us with a high average 
of light reading this month. Mr. James brings 
“ Daisy Miller ” to an end—a too tragic end, which 
makes one half suspect that the nuthor is thereby 
running away from his own difficulties. Obviously 
Daisy was not to be allowed to marry Mr. Giovan- 
nelli, and in the nature of things she could not 
marry Mr. Winterbotham—at least, without a 
length of treatment which Mr. James seems to 
have been determined not to allow himself. 
Roman fever accordingly is called in, and the 
author escapes with a touch of tragedy from a sub¬ 
ject of pure comedy. And the comedy is handle! 
with rare lightness and skill, while the tragedy, to 
our mind, is a little hard and metallic, and shows no 
trace of that pathetic power which Bret Harte, with 
the same kind of sketchy detached material to work 
upon, knew how to breathe into a sentence. 
“ Stray Thoughts on Scenery ” is a piece of eleven 
but rather forced writing. It wanders from the 
Alps to Skiddaw, and from London Bridge to the 
Nile, and on the whole just fulfils that function of 
whiling away a summer hour on the grass with.- 
which one somehow associates the Cornhill. There 
is a great deal of work in a paper like this, 
and there are not many people who could put 
together so many thoughts, and so many good 
ones among them, on a given general subject of 
this kind. As an article to be read once, to please 
and be thrown aside, it is quite excellent, and if 
a good writer is willing to work on these con¬ 
ditions, his readers have certainly no cause but to 
be grateful to him. “ E. F’.'s "plea for Greek dress 
as against the present fashion will certainly 
attract women-readers. A dress which takes 
half-an-liour to make—“E. F.” gives elaborate 
directions how to construct it—which has a 
great past, and certain obvious advantages for* 
health and convenience, ought to find more 
adopters than we imagine it will, just yet. 

There is an interesting article, by the Rev. W. 
W. Capes, in Fraser's Magazine, on “ L’Ecole- 
Franfuise at Athens and nt Rome.” In 1846 the 
F’rench Minister of Education established tliia 
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“school” at Athens, and since 1852 its success 
has been most encouraging. MM. Beuld, Fustel 
de Coulanges, Foucart, anil Weschor, among other 
distinguished names, have been members of it. 
It was a condition of membership that every 
student should send home a memoir on some 
oint of classical antiquity, and many of these 
ave since been expanded into important works. 
The explorations of Delphi, Delos, and Miletus 
are particularly mentioned. A branch of the school 
has also been established at Rome, and important 
■work has been done in Rome itself and at Ostia. Per¬ 
haps the most important part of the work consists in 
the collection of inscriptions, aud the works of M. 
Foucart on the Religious Associations of the 
■Greeks, and of M. Dumont on the Athenian 
Ephebi, show what has been done in this direction. 
Mr. Capes concludes with the practical suggestion 
that we have in this school an example worthy 
of imitation. Why should not a few fellowships 
be set apart by certain colleges, with the consent 
■of the present University Commission, to support 
students in Greece or Italy ? The same thing is 
done already for science 6y the Radcliffe travel¬ 
ling fellowships at Oxford. We can only heartily 
wish that the suggestion may be seriously 
considered at Oxford and Cambridge, though 
we fear that another Dr. Rudclilfe would be 
needed to make the suggestion a reality. “ The 
Letters of Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb to 
Matilda Betham” are hardly as interesting as 
might have been expected. Miss Betham herself 
is an interesting figure, well and sympathetically 
sketched by “ M. B.-E.but the letters themselves, 
though worth printing, do not add much to our 
knowledge of the writers. There are some long 
letters from Coleridge, most of them written in 
his “bad times,” and some pleasant gossipy 
letters from Southey, spoilt here and there by a cer¬ 
tain querulousness when he comes to talk about him¬ 
self. The most interesting letters are those of the two 
Lambs, among which is that very charming one of 
Mary Lamb’s, already printed some years back in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and an odd, melancholy, 
hut interesting and characteristic, letter from her 
brother. The second part of the “Academy of 
the Arcadi,” which is in effect a sketch of the 
literary history of Italy in the eighteenth century, 
will repay perusal. But its lifeless and wooden 
style is against it. We presume that “ Ivy 
Leaves: from the Hermitage, Epping Forest,” 
must be the composition of some distinguished 
person. Otherwise its insertion would not say 
much for the editor’s judgment. 


FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JOHN HILTON. 

Beni: June, 1878. 

The Academy of October 13, 1877, published 
a letter of Milton’s, unknown till then, addressed 
to one Herman Mylius, councillor to the Count of 
Oldenburg, the copy of which came into my 
hands through the kindness of a friend. Since 
then I have had the good-fortune to discover 
several other letters of Milton’s, likewise addressed 
to Mylius, and hitherto missing in his works. 
This Mylius, from the autumn of 1051 to the 
spring of 1052 the Count of Oldenburg’s diplo¬ 
matic agent in London, kept a journal during the 
whole period of his absence from home, which 
journal, now preserved in the Haus u. Central- 
Archiv in Oldenburg, has been with the greatest 
liberality placed at my disposal. It contains some 
interesting accounts of the writer’s conversations 
with Milton, “ the Latin secretary of the Council 
■of State,” * as well as the whole correspondence 


* E.g., On February 9, 1652, Milton speaks in the 
following terms of the Council of Stato :—“ They are 
homines mcchanici, milites, domestici, fortes satis et 
acres, at rerum politicarum, maxime forensium, ira- 
periti,” &c. I may here note that Mylius’s journal 
contains frequent mention of Samuel Hartlib, John 
Durio, Theodor Uaak, the German poet Wckhorlin, 
all of them interesting on account of their personal 
connexion with Milton. 


that took place between them. It would occupy 
too much space in these pages were I to elucidate 
this correspondence by a minute commentary. It 
is sufficient to say that Mylius was commissioned 
to obtain a “ salva guardia ” for the territory of 
the Count of Oldonturg, and that Milton did all 
in his power to help him. I hope to publish 
Mylius's journal, so far as it relates to Milton, 
in e.vtetiso in somo other place: Milton's letters 
only, together with some ol Mylius’s, will appear 
in these columns. A. Stern. 

Mylius to Milton. 

“Virorum optima, 

“Invitus obstrepo tuis arduis, sed nosti, quo amore 
tribus jam mensibus hie ex spo et desidorio morer et 
langueam. 

Ut nox longa quibus mentitur arnica diesque 

Longa videtur opus debentibus .... 

Sic milii tarda lluunt et longa haec tempora quae 
spem 

Consiliumque morantur, etc. 

Velio saltern memoriam mei et meae expeditionis 
quae quidem ex voluntate gravissimi senatus vestri 
dependet, si autem vis flexanima suadao tuaestimulum 
addiderit non dubito do eeleri successu. Hoc summ- 
opore saltern rogo, ut ante ultimam manum meae ex¬ 
peditionis mihi intueri liceat projeeta, diplomatum, 
sicubi forte ratione domini et patriae quiequam 
occurreret, quod mnnero ex usu et re nostra nec contra 
mentem colebratissimi parlamenti foret possim. 
Patiere, ut prorsus confido, me in eo esse impetrabilem 
ct tibi me vicissim 

0 et praesidium et duleo decus meura 
nuneupabo, “ Tutum tuum 

“ 6 Nov. 1651. [Mylicm.] ” 

Milton to Mylius. 

“Aceeptis a te, vir nobilissimo, trinis jam literis 
Omni humanitate nec non benovolcntia erga me summa 
refortissimis, quarum prioribus conventum me voile 
peramice significabas, equidem et doleo sane partim 
per occupationes mcas, quibus in presentia distringor, 
partim per valetudinom nondum mihi licuifse virum 
eximium et hospitem mei tarn cupientem convenire, et 
diutius certe non potui, quin si adesso non qneam, 
per literas saltern tam praeclaris in mo studiis tuis 
aliqua ex parte responderem. Projeeta ilia quae 
voces, ad me missa, pro moo otio satius diligenter 
porcurri, quorum ad exemplum quid sis a nostris 
comiti tuo impetraturus, baud facilo divinarim, hoc 
possum dicero, nihil in hoc negotio praetermissum a 
to esse, quod apposite ad persuadendum diet potucrit. 
Et spero equidem responsum tibi brevi datum iri, nam 
quibus commissa ea res est, id agere scio, Projeeta 
interim ilia perleeta, ut dixi, ad to remitto meaquo 
omnia offieia vel hie vel alias quanta possum fide et 
observantia tibi defero. 

“ Tui studiosissimus atque observantissimus, 

“ 7 Nov. 1651. Johannes Miltonics.” 

Mylius to Milton. 

“ Manum et ex oa mentem t.uam ad pectus appressi 
quod nmore et candoro erga te exuberantissimum 
dudum tibi obligatum denuo hac dextm consigno. 
Bumanitas tua et inclinatio, ut Bpero, in maturandis 
ot promovondis mcis desideriis porro non deerit nec 
exigua haec optimae apud oxteros famao tuao pars crit, 
si etiam exteris frtii tua comitate et benevolentia 
patieris; qua nisi abutar remitto mea projeeta futurae 
expedition! si placuerit reservanda et ino nuucupo ex 
asse tuum 

“7 Nov. 1651. [Mylicm.]’’ 

Mylius to Milton, 17 Dec. 1651. . . . 

Milton to Mylius, “Datae in Parva Francia Went- 
monasterii, 2 Jan. 1652” (e. Milton’s Works, Ed. 
Pickering, vii., 387). 

Mylius to Mil/on. 

“ Flos et ocelle virorum, ‘ 

“ Praevio amplexu matutino memor hesterni pro- 
missi araauuensem ad impetrandum meae expeditionis 
projeeta mitto, lecta remittam et censurae vestrae 
denuo submittam veluti me charitati vestrae sine fuco 
et felle 

“ 7 Jan. 1652. Totum, etc.” 

Milton to Mylius. 

“ Concinnatam, ut potui, salvam guardiam hanc, 
vir carissime, tuis plerumque verbis usus, perlegen- 
dam tibi mitto. Quaedam inserere neeesse habui, 
alia feci contractiora, prolixiorem vix credo concilinm 


voile, suecinctiorem nou potui, quaudoquidem per 
omnia tibi satisfactmn esse cupio. Exemplar tibi 
ipsum mitto quod hodie vesperi in concilio obtensurus 
sum, itaquo nisi ante horam eccuudam postmcridianain 
mihi rr-mittatur, vereor ut possim hodie effeetam rtm 
dare. 

“ Tuao charitalis studiosissimus, 

“ 7 Jan. 1652. Johannes Miltonics.” 

Mylius to Milton. 

“ Nobilissime Miltoni, 

“ Compendiaria via ad gloriam incodis, qui talis 
es qualis vis haberi et videri, nec fingis, sed probas 
te amicum et dicta tua facta experior. Porlogi pro- 
jeetum, et ilia quae adjcci inseri ot quae interiineari 
tractu notavi omitti quaeso, caetera limae et lincao 
tuao deuuo expedienda subjicio. Kescriptum ad 
legatos aliosquo publicos reipublicae ministros extra 
rempublieam constitutos ot in futurum constituendos 
penes augustum senatum status monebis et pro dex- 
teritato promovobis, tanto major domini moiobligatio 
et meus in to amor, quo te amplexatur 

“[7 Jan. 1652], Tuns [Mylics].” 

Milton to Mylius. 

“Heri aderam pro more in eonsilio, vir clarissime, 
cum chartis vestris, cumque nactus occasionom 
domino praesidi rem repraesentassem, is statim de 
iis utraquo lingua legendis ad consilium retuiit, 
nihilque videbatur non concedendum, si Bremensibus 
sociis nostris et amicis duntaxat caveretur, in quos 
moliri aliquid dominum eomitem nonnulli nescio 
qua de causa visi sunt suspicari. Kes itaque ccrtis ex 
eonsilio commissa est, qui consilium do eo certius 
faciant. 

“ Tuis ratiouibus addictissimus, 

“Joannes Miltonics. 

“Parvae Franciae, Westmonosterii 
“ 20”° Januarii, 1651 [52].” 

Mylius to Milton, 22 Jan. 1652, etc. . . . 

Milton to Mylius. 

“Quodhcri pollicitus tibi sum, vir nobilissime, ill 
serio egi, cum singulis de tuo negotio locutus sum, 
quibus id conimissum esse noram, pleriquo mihi 
videbantur non satis advertisse petius quam noluisso 
conoedore, quod petis, nam et coneessisse so putabant 
in illo scripto quicquid volebas, verum ut res in con¬ 
cilio lieri rurstis agitaretur, effieere non potui, neque 
quo die id efficiam, certe scio. Roliquum est itaque, 
ut ipse tibi no desis, dequo istadilatione ad consilium 
scribas, ego enim, quod in me situm est, nihil prae- 
termisi. Tui honoris, tuarumque rationum studio- 
6issimus 

“ 10 Feb. 1651.* Joannes Miltonics.” 

Mylius to Milton. 

“ P. P. Mentem tuam amicam ex manu intellexi et 
gratias ago re ipsa eas ante abitum contestaturus. 
Monitorium postmeridiom denuo augusto eonsilio 
status exhibobo, si ndfueris, mi Miltoni, assistas 
porro tuo eonsilio et eos qui iutentionem domini mei 
hactenus non intellexorunt, plenius informes, ut 
tandem expediri et aequo animo hine migraro queam. 
Si poterit diploma vel rescriptum desidoratum saltern 
in apposita formalitate, una cum rccrcdentialibus 
literis ut styli et moris est, concedi acquiescam et me 
totum, donee vixero, obaeratura fatebor et nuneupabo 
domini Miltonia 

“ Observant issimum et addictissimum 

“[10 Feb., 1652.] H. M." 

Mylius to Milton. 

“Amieissime Miltoni, 

“Si placet verbo reseribas, quid heri actum sit aut 
porro agi debeat circa negotium domini mei, quo 
meminisso ejus saltern in hodiernis literis queam. 
Nunquam immomor futurus tui Miltonii 

“13 Feb. 1652. H. M.” 

Milton to Mylius, 13 Feb. 1652, vide Academy, 
October 13, 1877. 
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CORRESPO NDEN CE. 

TWO OXFORD MSS. OF THE LIFE OF VERGIL 
ATTRIBUTED TO DONATES. 

July 1, 1878. 

It may interest the readers of the Academy to 
learn that there are at Oxford two MSS. of the 
fifteenth century, hitherto, so far as I know, un¬ 
collated, of the interpolated version of the Life of 
Vergil usually attributed to Donatus. One is pre¬ 
fixed to the Canonician MS. of Vergil, No. LXL ; 
the other is in the library of Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, in a volume containing Aurelius Victor De 
Fin's IUustribus and some other Lives, and is 
wrongly described in the Catalogue of College 
MSS. as the Lifo of Vergil prefixed to the 
Commentary of Servius. I have collated them 
both with lieifferscheid's edition of the Life, and 
have found that in the genuine or non-interpolated 
parts (bey give the recension represented by the 
St. Gall MS., whose readings are in several in¬ 
stances rightly preferred by Hagen to those of the 
Bern MS. on which Reifi'erscheid bases his text. 
The following are a few of the instances in which 
the Oxford MSS. agree with the Sangallensis 
as against the Bernends:—Compaction terrae, 
nam Alexandrian grammaticum, Cebetem vero el 
poetam, subterfugere in proximum tectum, crebra 
(i.e., crebro ) pronuntiarentur, cum suavitate leno- 
ciniis miris, innnescere quad mutos ( = inanes esse 
ft quasi in utos [r] ), On. Scntio (pp. 55, 67, BO, 
61, 62 of Reiii'erscheid's edition). 

Of the two copies the Canonician must have 
been transcribed from a better MS. than the 
other. The Corpus Christi College MS. often 
gives words in a mutilated state, as leva for Icvata, 
orto for hortos, maxim for maxime\ it is more 
than once corrupt where the Canonician MS. is 
intelligible ; and it omits all Greek words. 

II. Nettlesiiip. 


THE PICrCKE-GALLEBY OF THE PALAZZO MIRANDA. 

St. Stephen’s Club, S.W.: June 22, 1878. 

The following short description of one of the 
private picture-galleries of Naples may perhaps be 
acceptable. It is that of the Principe di Ottajano, 
Duca di Miranda, and is contained in the Palazzo 
Miranda, where through the courtesy of the owner 
it is accessible to strangers, who do not, however, 
appear to avail themselves of the permission as 
often as they might, considering the importance of 
the small but choice collection. This is perhaps 
attributablo to tho idea of the ordinary tourist, 
that Naples is distinguished only for its antiquities, 
and that there is nothing else to detain the 
traveller. The most remarkable works are:— 

The Deposition from the Cross, by Spagnoletto, 
similar in subject but greatly differing in com¬ 
position from tlie celebrated picture in the Char¬ 
treuse of San -Martino by the same master, and 
from the rendering of the same subject by him in 
the Long Gallery of the Louvre. Tnis is certainly 
the finest example of the three, though the least 
known: the compositionand design, especially of the 
central figure, are conceived in a more ideal spirit 
than is common with the master, while the sub¬ 
ordinate figures have all his rugged force and in¬ 


tensity, and are painted with a breadth worthy of 
Velasquez. 

Santa Maria Egiziaca. A fine half-length 
figure of the saint in prayer, also by Spagnoletto. 
The tearful expression of the repentant sinner is 
rendered with great truth and pathos, and less me¬ 
chanically than is the case with the many similar 
pictures of tho contemporary Bolognese school. 

St. John the Baptist. A noble single figure of 
somewhat large dimensions, undoubted in its 
careful, laboured workmanship, the grand typo of 
the head (foreshadowing Michelangelo), and the 
hard, statuesque draperies. The grain of the rock 
on which the saint stands is rendered with geo¬ 
logical precision, as in the well-known picture by 
Mantegna, Christ on the Mount of Olives, formerly 
in the Northwick collection. The work is in per¬ 
fect condition, but is overlaid with a dark varnish 
which rather detracts from the general effect. 

The Marriage of St. Catherine. A Flemish 
work of the latter part of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, attributed of course to one of tho two 
never-failing masters upon whom the Italians 
invariably fall hack in case of difficult attri¬ 
bution—viz., Luca d'Olauda or Alberto Ifurero. 
It is apparently a very fine work of Bernard van 
Orlev, splendid in colour, well grouped, and with 
more of tho gravity and repose of the earlier Flem¬ 
ings than is generally found in his works. 

A triptych representing the Descent from the 
Cross, also attributed to Albert Diirer, but really 
an interesting Flemish work of the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, of the school of Mabuse. 

A Feast of the Gods, by liubens. A finely- 
executed picture in the style of his conversation- 
pieces, with figures of less than half life-size, and 
apparently entirely from his own hand. The gods 
have descended to earth, a8 in the celebrated 
picture of Giovanni Bellini, and have delivered 
themselves up to the joys of a rustic banquet. 
The deities, as is usual with this master, are types 
of very fleshy and Flemish mortality, hut the 
drawing and grouping are admirable, and the flesh¬ 
painting of perfect soundness. The landscape and 
accessories are by Breughel, and by their minute¬ 
ness somewhat jar with the breadth of the com¬ 
position. 

A triptych representing the Nativity, by 
Gerard Ilonthorst, known in Italy as Gherardo 
della Notte. The lighting is in his usual peculiar 
and artificial manner. 

St. Stephen Led to Execution, by Michelangelo 
da Caravaggio. 

Besides the foregoing there are pictures by 
Teniers the younger, Jan van Huvsum, and 
other Butch masters, besides numerous speci¬ 
mens of the Neapolitan schools of tho seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Claude PniLLirs. 


TnE OCEAN OF THE CnALDEAN TRADITIONS. 

Bossieu. 

In the number of the Academy for September 1, 
1877, Mr. Boscawen published the first of a series 
of highly interesting articles on the Babylonian 
Legends of the Creation. All those who are in¬ 
terested either in Assvriology or in the history of 
religions owe him a debt of gratitude for these 
articles, which they will find full of instruction 
and profit. 

It is impossible, however, hut that work in so 
important and so new a field should give occasion 
for discussion to those who are engaged in the 
same studies as Mr. Boscawen. In every depart¬ 
ment of science variety of opinion and of indivi¬ 
dual points of view, together with the discussion 
consequent upon this, is one of the surest guaran¬ 
tees of tho attainment of truth, one of the surest 
means of attaining it. And if this is so with 
sciences already thoroughly matured, it is still 
more the case with a subject not only of supreme 
difficulty, but which is still in its infancy, and in 
which every advance must ha more or less 
tentative. I hope, therefore, that no one will 
misunderstand my motive when I venture to 


express an opinion differing from Mr. Boscawen’s 
on one of the points mentioned in his first article. 
It even seems to me that by thoroughly discussing 
a question on which I disagree with that scholar 
I give a proof of the high esteem in which I hold 
his valuable labours. 

The question is what meaning should be attached 
to the cuneiform expression which 

holds so prominent a place on the very threshold 
of Ohaldeo-Babvlonian cosmogony, and in general 
in the data concerning religion and mythology 
supplied by the cuneiform texts. 

No thoughtful Assyriologist can doubt that this 
expression has an Accadian origin, and there 
is no need to pause to convince the readers of the 
Academy of the absurdity of the theory held by 
those who find it easier to deny the existence of 
the Accadian or Sumirian language than to learn 
it. If these unscientific caprices have unfortunately 
found acceptance with some, they are not among 
the English public. At first sight it would appear 

that the group ought to he read as 

a compound word, ZU-AB. But the Syllabary 
A, No. 128, shows us that we have to do with one 
of those graphic expressions, so abundant in Acea- 
dian, in which the order given to the separate 
elements of the word in writing has to be inverted 
in reading (an occurrence not uncommon with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics). According to the Sylla¬ 
bary, the Accadian word expressed by this group 
must be read AB-ZU, not ZU-AB, and from this 
is derived the corresponding Assyrian expression 
apart, for which there is no need to seek a Semitic 
origin. 

I will endeavour presently to determine tho 
etymology of the Accadian AB-ZU; but first it is 
important definitely to establish its meaning. 

Mr. Boscawen, on the strength of an attempt to 
analyse philologically the elements of the word, 
wishes to attach to it an abstract and almost meta¬ 
physical meaning. By so doing he rejects what 
until now lias been accepted by all Assyriologists, 
for whom AB-ZU, or apsu, has borne a purely 
material signification. I believe that they are in 
the right, and that the newly-proposed explanation 
ought not to prevail over the one already admitted. 
It is this that I shall now endeavour to prove. 

In all his former works M. Oppert has trans¬ 
lated AB-ZU, Assyrian apsu, by “the waves, tho 
waters.'’ But neither does this translation seem 
to me quite exact; it is wanting in precision, for 
the expression which I am examining is the name 
of a fixed spot, which holds an important place 
in the mythological geography of the great collec¬ 
tion of the magical hymns of Chaldea. I have 
said elsewhere (La Magic chez les Chaldeens, 
pp. 143, sqq.) that the AB-ZU, or apsu, was the 
great reservoir of waters, distinct from particular 
seas (Accadian A-ABBA, Assyrian tamti), which 
were regarded as prolongations leading from it 
into tho interior of tho earth. The proof of this 
assertion lies, so it seems to me, in the following 
quotations. 

A hymn to the Waters, written in Accadian- 
with an interlinear Assyrian translation (T F. A. 
L., iv., 14, 2,1. 1-20), begins thus:— 

Sparkling waters [waters of tho Tigris], 
waters of the Euphrates, [flowing] in their place, 
waters increased and united, steadfastly abiding in 
tho great reservoir, * A 

the sparkling mouth of Isa bears them up [by its- 
breath] ; 


* I translate thus literally tho Accadian, which 
ought, I think, to be written, A ESSE K1RU BARRA 
(SAL) GINES KA.... The Assyrian version gives the 
general sense, but construes tho phrase rathor differ¬ 
ently. m& sa ina apd hinis kunnu, “ water ever 
abiding in the Ocean." I must notieo here a very- 
important fact in connexion with our present research. 
Tlie Assyrian apSu is not tho translation of the Accadian 

AB-ZU as usual, but of ^L-T Kl-RU, literally 
“hollow-place,” which W. A. /., ii., 44, 1. 75, a-b, 
interprets by the Semitic birutuv, “ pit.” 
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children of the Ocean (AB-ZU ~ap$u) seven in 
number ; 

the waters are sparkling, the waters are glittering 
with purity, the waters are bright. 

Another hymn, this time entirely Accadian 
( IF. A. I., ii., 68, 6, obv.), is addressed to “ the 
cavity of the Ocean,” AB AB-ZU. It speaks of 
the “ waters of dazzling purity ” (A SUELLA); 
of “ the Ocean resplendent with purity ” (AB-ZU 
ELLA); of its “ sparkling waters, waters bright 
■with purity, living waters” (ABI KOGA A 
ELLA ANAMTILA). 

The “ hollow of the Ocean ” (BAD ABZU = 
naqab apsi) is spoken of in a deprecatory incanta¬ 
tion (IF. A. /., iv., 2, col. 6, 1. .30-38) pronounced 
against seven evil spirits who inhabit it: 

They are seven! they are seven ! 
in the depths of the Ocean, they are seven ! 
bearing trouble into the faco of the sky, they are 
seven! 

In the hollow of the Ocean, in the secret dwelling 
they grow up. 

In an invocation to Maruduk occur tho words 
<1F. A. I., iv., 20, 1, 1. 33-4): 

The bright enclosure of the abyss of the Ocean is 
thine. 

The AB-ZU is, then, the great reservoir, the 
abyss of the waters. I translate it by “Ocean,” 
for the only idea one can form of it is closely 
analogous to that of the Ocean of Horner. It 
encloses in the same wav the surface of the earth. 
The “mountain of Bel, the mountain where the 
enn goes to rest, adored as a personal deity (in 
Accadian KUR-GAL, in Assyrian Sadu-rabii) is 
on its shores ( IF. A. L, iv., 27, 2), 

The great mountain of Bel, glory of mountains, 
whose front reaches to heaven, 
whose base is enclosed by the bright Ocean, 

It is among the mountains as a strong wild bull 
taking his rest, 

•its peak shines as a ray of the sun, 
as the prophetic star of heaven [the planet Venus] 
completing its brightness. 

The AB-ZU «=apsii,the Ocean or abyss of waters, 
Is the perpetual dwelling of the god fit, the god of 
waves and of moisture,* as well ns of every science. 
Thus he is frequently addressed in the hymns as 
“ tho Lord of the Ocean” (ENT AB-ZU, Assyrian 
bet apsi), “the King of the Ocean,” (UNGAL 
AB-ZU, Assyrian ear apsi) ; and this last title is 
also given to him by Assurnazirabal on the mono¬ 
lith of Nimrud (1. 3). He is also “the sublime 
Fish,” (KHAN MAKH), “ the beneficent Fish” 
(KIIAN Kill), “the great Fish of the Ocean” 
(GAL KHAN AB-ZU), or simply “the Fish 
of the Ocean,” or 

yfor we find both readings, 
and their interchange leaves no room for doubt 
as to the sense. From the conception of ih 
as a god dwelling in the midst of the waters 
to £i as an ichtliyomorpbic personage there 
was but a step, and that step had been taken. 
In tho epical account of the deluge is the 
protector and saviour of Khasisatra (Xisuthrus) 
and in the Indian story, manifestly borrowed 
from Babylon, this office is attributed to a 
divine fish, an echo, it must be, of the ickthyo- 
morphic fit (see my Premieres Civilisations, t. ii., 
pp. 124, sqq.). On a certain number of monu¬ 
ments one actually meets with the representation 
of the god under this form (see my Commentaire 
tie Berose, p. 08). A catasterism is called “ the 
Fish of Ea ” (IF. A. I., iii., 53, 2, 1. 13), and 
seems to correspond to the sign of the Fish in the 
zodiac. In one of the appendices of the English 
translation, about to appear, of my work on La 
Maqie chez les Chaldeens, I believe I have esta¬ 
blished that it is £a whom we must recognise in 


* On this point see particularly the hymns in 
W. A. ii., 68, 6, obv., and iv., 14, 2, at the begin¬ 
ning of the obverse; also the hymn to his vessel, 
W. A. iv., 25. lie is the “ Lord of the streams": 
lA. 29, obv., 1. 43. 


the Oannes of Berosus, under the form of half man 
and half fish. 

This enables us to restore that connexion of 
ideas by which the cuneiform sign yy^, whose 
primitive shape was like a fish, possesses 

at once the double ideographic signification of 
“fish” with the Accadian reading KHA (root 
KHANA) and of “ prophecy ” ( W. A. I., 

11., 48, 1. 67, c-d), with the Accadian read¬ 
ing KCA (Syllab. A.* No. 34), this last 

word being phonetically written 01! in the 
compound NAMGANKUA translated by the 
Semitic assaputii from F|tPt< (IF. A. I., ii., 16,1. 
6-7, a-b). 

It is as son of Ea that Maruduk is called 
(IF. A. I., ii. 18, 1. 67, n-6; iv. 3, col. 2, 1. 25- 
20) “ eldest son of the Ocean.” The god of Fire is 
also addressed as “ hero, son of the Ocean.” 
Finally, in IF. A. I., iv., 21, 1, 1. 49 and 61, the 
protecting gods and genii are addressed as 
NIEMEN TUDDA AB-ZU = attunu ilidti apsi 
“ you, issue of the Ocean.” 

In the account of the Deluge (col. 1,1. 27), it 
is upon the ocean, apsu , that Khasisatra launches 
tho vessel which is to be his refuge when the time 
of destruction arrives. 

At Eridhu, now Abu-Skahrein, the principal 
centre of the worship of ill, and the city sacred 
to that god, thero was erected to his honour near 
his temple an AB-ZU—that is to say, a basin in 
imitation of the Ocean, in which he was reputed 
to dwell. This construction is mentioned in the 
legend of the bricks of the ancient king of Ur, 
Amar-Aku, found at Abu-Skahrein (IF. A. I., i., 3; 
xii., 1): ABZU KiAKAGANI MUNARC, “the 
basin, his place of honour, I built it.” At Baby¬ 
lon, as at Eridhu, there was a sacred basin, called 
in Assyrian apSu, “ the ocean.” Nebuchadrezzar 
says of one of his edifices (IF. A. I., i., 52, 3, 
col. 3, 1. 18) ; isiUa mikhirat apii inn supul me 
benitiv usarsid, “ I have laid its foundations oppo¬ 
site the basin, below the level of the waters of the 
wells.” Moreover, this namo seems to have been a 
general term for the sacred basins which were 
erected in Assyria as well as in Babylonia, 
for Assurbanipal speaks of the nuni apii, “ fish 
of the basins,” to whom he had the bodies of 
captive rebels thrown (Smith, Assurban., p. 100, 
1. 11). 

In the astrological prognostications of IF. A. I., 

111., 53, 1, 1. 22, apzi (with an orthography more 
closely resembling than usual the Accadian pro¬ 
totype of the word—that is to say a t instead of 
a D) is employed to signify “ inundations.” 

The material sense of the word AB-ZU being 
thus definitely proved, we can now approach its 
philological analysis. It is a compound of two roots. 
Mr. Boscawen has fully pointed out the meaning 
of the first AB: it is “ hollow, deep.” But with 
regard to the second, I cannot agree with him 
that ZU is “ to know.” I recognise in it distinctly 
the other homopkonous root, similar in sound but 
quite different in meaning, which is also found in 
Accadian, and which I have examined elsewhere 
(Etude sur quelques Parties des Si/llabaires, p. 20) ; 
the ZU, which, as a verbal radical, is translated 
by the Semitic verbs rm, “ to multiply, to in¬ 


crease, to grow,” and ,Tn (Arab. 


jJ, “toadd.” 


AB-ZU is, then, strictly speaking, “ the great 
hollow, the vast deep,” and there is no need to 
seek in it any idea of science or of knowledge, 
since it expresses something quite material—the 
abyss of waters, and not an abstract idea. 

In the beginning of things, in the Chaldean 
cosmogony which has been preserved for us by 
Damascius (Cory, p. 318), the union of 'Arraaav 
and Tavdt, Apsu and Tiarnat, is that of the Abyss 
and of the Darkness, whence all things proceeded 
by spontaneous generation through moisture. They 
represent matter in its primordial and chaotic 
state, still inert, before either the desire or the 
power of production had awakened in it, while 


they were still latent, for then, so runs the text in 
the cuneiform writing, “ no god had yet been 
formed.” The first movements of that productive 
force which is to give birth to the organised 
universe are represented by the divine genera¬ 
tion of Aa\bs and A a\q (to be corrected to 
Aaxpos and Anygi)) = Lakhmu, and Lakhamu, 
then 'Aaaapbs and K itraapi) — Sar and Kisar. 

By a truly marvellous piece of good fortune 
the first of the cosmogonic fragments dis¬ 
covered by our dear and ever-regretted George 
Smith is found to be the original text of the 
fragment that Damascius gave in Greek at second 
or third hand. Mr. Boscawen is perfectly right 
in recognising there, in verses 3 and 4, the men¬ 
tion of the primordial pair, Apsu and Mummu- 
Tiamat, whose signification I have just indicated. 
But I believe that verse 3 must be translated 
otherwise than he has done, or than has generally 
been done up to the present time—but, as I 
believe, more simply, more naturally, and more 
probably. 

The text is:— 

3. Apouva la patu zirusnn. 

4. mummu tiamat muallidat gimrisun. 

It is impossible to me not to see in zam the 
parallel of muallidat, the perfectly regular parti¬ 
ciple of the verb Jilt, whicn is the proper term to 
express male generation as opposed to (kebr. 
-('pi) expressing female bringing forth. 

I therefore translate thus the four opening verses 
of the first cosmogonic fragment:— 

At that time on high was the heaven without 
name, 

beneath tho earth had yet no name, 

the Abyss [apsi] not yet opened was their father, 

tho chaos of the Sea [mummu-tiamat] that which 
brought them all forth. x 

F. Len-oritant. 

P.S.—The explanation which I proposed for the 
word zaru at the beginning of the Chaldean 
account of the Creation turns out to have been 
already adopted by M. Oppert in the translation 
of that document which he contributed to the 
Gbttimj'sche gelehrte Anzeiyen. I cannot, there¬ 
fore, claim the priority, although I arrived at the 
same conclusion independently. But I am only 
too happy to find myself thus in agreement with 
so high an authority as the eminent professor of 
the College de France. 


SCIENCE. 

Industrial Chemistry, based on Payeti’s 
“Precis de Chimie Industrielle.” Edited 
&c., by B. H. Paul. (Longmans.) 

We are told on the title-page of this volume 
that the English translation is based upon 
the German version of Payen’s well-known 
treatise. Such a roundabout way of bring¬ 
ing a French book before the English public 
is not without some advantages, for we thns 
secure the corrections and additions of two 
editors, each of whom has regarded his task 
from a somewhat different point of view. 
The chemical manufactures of France, 
Germany, and England, are carried on with 
considerable diversities in material, in plant, 
and in method ; and there is no doubt that 
the original Summary of Industrial Chemistry 
by Payen needed both revision and extension 
in order that it might present a real pictnre 
of the applied chemical science of the Eng¬ 
land of to-day. In some directions the 
work quite satisfies our expectations. In 
its wealth of illustrations (nearly 700 wood¬ 
cuts) ; in the clearness of its style; in the 
introduction into its pages, just upon 
1,000 in number, of many most important 
improvements in metallurgical and chemical 
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processes; and in the general exactitude of 
its numerical and scientific details, this book 
of Mr. Paul’s demands favourable atten¬ 
tion. While endeavouring to convey to our 
readers some notion of its scope and of its 
method of treating the subjects embraced, we 
will take occasion to point out those direc¬ 
tions in which further improvements of 
Payen’s Precis might be easily effected. 

After a few pages of general introduc¬ 
tion, in which the principles of chemistry 
are briefly discussed, we reach the larger 
section of the work, devoted to Inorganic or 
M ineral Chemistry, and extending over some 
six hundred pages. The 370 pages which 
follow are occupied with those compounds 
of carbon which are usually designated 
“organic,” and which at present are de¬ 
rived almost exclusively from plants and 
animals. A full index of twelve pages com¬ 
pletes the work—which, by the by, lacks a 
table of contents. 

To criticise a manual of applied chemistry 
is no easy task. The science itself, but a 
century old, now touches every art and 
every manufacture, so that no one chemist 
can pretend to a sufficient, much less to an 
intimate, familiarity with all such points of 
contact. He is sure to have pursued 
some few branches of the study far more 
thoroughly than the others, if not to their 
exclusion. By long-continued and well- 
directed labour in one special direction, he 
may not only have acquired and appreciated 
the knowledge possessed by others, but, 
“ doing the outside edge,” may have been 
enabled to make fresh discoveries in a 
region previously neither explored nor an¬ 
nexed. Such a critic, turning over the 
pages of a comprehensive work like that 
now under review, will naturally look up his 
favourite subjects, and will examine, from 
his special standpoint, the treatment which 
they have received. He is apt to be hyper¬ 
critical, attaching undue importance to 
omissions which he could at once supply, 
and to inaccuracies which he could correct 
from memory. But, on the other hand, he 
is sure to pass over some at least of those 
imperfections which would attract the notice 
of another chemist. 

But if the critic of a chemical dictionary 
has a difficnlt duty to perform, it cannot be 
denied that the author of such a work 
labours under disadvantages still more 
serious. The duties of discovering, collect- 
ing, selecting, and assimilating the requisite 
raw material cannot bo performed by one 
man. The only satisfactory plan is that 
adopted by Mr. Henry Watts in preparing 
his magnificent Dictionary of Chemistry. No 
less than twenty-two contributors aided in 
the work, each writer bringing special know¬ 
ledge to bear upon some section of the great 
subject, while the editor arranged and har¬ 
monised the whole. When this plan was 
abandoned in the supplementary volumes a 
marked deterioration in quality became ap¬ 
parent. If Payen’s work could have been 
modified and improved by the mechanism 
we have indicated we should have been put 
in possession of at least one complete and 
indispensable book of reference on the special 
subject to which it is devoted. Had the aid 
of several chemists, well versed in different 
branches of chemical industry, been enlisted, 


not so much to write fresh articles as to edit, 
revise, curtail, and amplify the old, the Eng¬ 
lish edition of Payen’s work would have dis¬ 
placed half-a-dozen volumes of similar scope, 
all defective in one way or another. 

Yet, after all, we are bound to be thankful 
for the pains taken by Mr. Paul to present 
to English readers the valuable summary of 
industrial chemistry written by the illus¬ 
trious Payen. The editor has added several 
well-written chapters on the general 
chemistry of the metals and on metallurgical 
operations ; he has also contributed a good 
deal of information on branches of chemical 
industry not dealt with in the French or 
German editions. 

As we dip into the volume we are natur¬ 
ally arrested by the account of sulphur and 
its compounds. Had it not been for the re¬ 
cent works of Kingzett and Roscoe we 
should have been unable to point to any 
other adequate account of the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid—most precious yet most 
abundant of all chemical products. The in¬ 
dustrial uses of that savoury compound, 
carbon disulphide, are also here given with 
unusual fullness. But, excellent as is the 
account of sulphur compounds, we miss 
some details which might have been intro¬ 
duced with advantage. Sprengel’s use of 
water-spray in the leaden vitriol chambers, 
and the recent applications of sulphur dioxide 
and the sulphites to brewing, deserved de¬ 
scription. A singularly limited space is 
given to chlorine and bleaching-powder: 
the importance of the manufacture of the 
latter substance in Great Britain would 
have amply justified a considerable exten¬ 
sion of Payeu’s account. Passing on to 
gun-cotton (which is described in the part 
of the book devoted to inorganic substances), 
we think that more exact information should 
have been given as to the chemistry of this 
remarkable substance. We miss analyses 
of the gaseous products of its combustion ; 
nor do we find described the methods of 
preparing and firing it, and those of its 
properties which have been so thoroughly 
investigated by Abel. Dynamite, too, is 
dismissed in a couple of lines. 

To sodium and its compounds nearly fifty 
pages are devoted. The description of the 
manufacture of soda is accompanied by ex¬ 
cellent woodcuts, and the whole subject 
seems clearly and adequately treated. 
A few details as to the preparation of 
nitrate of soda from the native salt 
might have been added to the twenty-five 
lines in which that important material is 
discussed. Moreover, we should have 
been glad to see the abandonment of 
that old fiction as to the occurrence of 
nitrate of soda in Chile. Tarapaca, men¬ 
tioned in this connexion on page 276, is in 
Pern, not in Chile. Bolivia does, it is true, 
produce some nitrate, but we believe we are 
correct in saying that not a single hundred¬ 
weight has been exported from Chile proper. 
Might we suggest, too, that a few of North- 
cote’s analyses of the brines of Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, and Shropshire should find 
a place on page 237, though their omission 
from the original foreign treatise is natural 
enough ? 

In the twenty pages given to the manu¬ 
facture and composition of glass a large 


amount of information is condensed, but the 
account of pottery and porcelain is some¬ 
what meagre and old-fashioned. The 
chapter on zinc-white is full and accurate 
both in descriptions and diagrams. In 
fact, we could properly select for similar 
praise all the sections which treat of the 
common metals and of their chief com¬ 
pounds, as well as the sixty pages about 
irbn which appropriately close this, the 
inorganic or mineral, section of the work. 
The scientific account of each metallic 
element preceding its technical history is a 
feature which favourably distinguishes the 
volume before us from similar works. Some 
of the noble and rarer metals receive but 
scant justice ; gold being dismissed in two 
pages. Here we note that the specific 
gravity of the gold-copper alloy used in our 
English coins should be given as 17'57; 
when silver replaces the copper, the specific 
gravity becomes 18‘06. 

We have not left ourselves space for a 
review of tho organic portion of Payen’s 
book. This is, perhaps, the less to be re¬ 
gretted, since this latter portion hardly 
reaches the general level of excellence at¬ 
tained by the former; nor does it adequately 
represent the more recent developments of 
chemical industry in the preparation and 
treatment of animal and vegetable products. 
There is nothing about the preservation of 
food; nothing about the artificial manu¬ 
facture of alizarin and vanillin; nothing 
about the coal-tar colours. The physio¬ 
logical and systematic botany is frequently 
incorrect; and the proximate analyses here 
reproduced of wheat and of other grains 
have been proved to be misleading by Rciset, 
Gilbert, di Luca, and a host of other analysts. 
But, in spite of all such defects, everyone 
interested in these and similar subjects will 
welcome the descriptions here given of the 
paper manufacture ; of fat, oil, and illumi- 
nants; of starch, bread, and macaroni; of 
sugar, alcohol, beer, and vinegar. 

Mr. Paul might make a second edition of 
his translation of Payen far more useful by 
supplying those deficiencies iu the original 
treatise which we have indicated. He would 
enhance its value considerably by inserting 
an account of the manufacture of super¬ 
phosphates—a subject which no one could 
treat more satisfactorily. The chemistry of 
sewage might be discussed with advantage. 
An outline might be given of Clark’s process 
for softening water, a process now practically 
in use at three important waterworks; some 
mention might also be made of the employ¬ 
ment of spongy iron for the purification of 
drinking waters. Space for these additions 
might be secured by omitting descriptions of 
obsolete processes and by shortening others. 
The work is so good that it is worth making 
better. A. H. Chorch. 


A Handbook of Phonetics, iucludmg a popular 
Exposition of the Principles of Spelling 
Reform. By Henry Sweet. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

The long-delayed, hut now general, recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that the physical part of 
language is not letters, but sounds, has 
brought with it the recognition of the 
supreme importance of phonetics for linguis- 
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tic science and for the practical teaching of 
languages. Bnt the spread of the science 
and art of speech.sounds has been hindered 
by two causes: the notion that some ac¬ 
quaintance with acoustics and the anatomy 
of the vocal organs constitutes a phonetician, 
and the absence of any work on the subject 
suitable for beginners, and on a level with 
our present knowledge. Both these ob¬ 
stacles are removed by the work of Mr. 
Sweet, who to the practical study of the 
labours of his predecessors has added much 
original investigation, and presents the re¬ 
sults in a clear and workable form. While 
its readers will see that steady practice, not 
mere reading, is as necessary for becoming 
a phonetician as for becoming a violinist, few 
(especially if young) who set to work with 
it in earnest will fail, even without a teacher, 
to acquire a sound practical and theoretical 
knowledge of its subject. 

In his Preface Mr. Sweet gives a sketch of 
the history of the young science, in which 
he rightly says that, notwithstanding the 
highly important discoveries due to its Ger¬ 
man founders, Mr. A. Melville Bell,* in his 
Visible Speech (18(57), has done more for pho¬ 
netics than all his predecessors put together. 
Mr. Bell’s great achievement is his analysis 
of the vowel-positions, by which the treat¬ 
ment of the vowels is raised to the level of 
that of the consonants, instead of remaining 
a superficial acoustic arrangement; and it 
is the absence of this essential element which 
makes even the latest and best Continental 
work (Sievers’s Qruruh-iige der Lautphysio - 
logic, 1876) lamentably deficient in a most 
important branch. The science in England 
is also largely indebted to Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
who has insisted on the importance of the 
synthesis of sounds, partly neglected by Mr. 
Bell; his last work, however, Pronunciation 
for Singers, could not be consulted by Mr. 
Sweet, not having been published till after 
the present work was printed. To some 
extent Mr. Ellis’s treatise covers the same 
ground as Mr. Sweet’s, being intended for 
practical popular use; but its special pur¬ 
pose causes great difference of treatment, 
and excludes many subjects discussed in the 
other. As it contains Mr. Ellis’s latest 
views on many points, the two works should 
be compared by' advanced students; in several 
important cases, to some of which Mr. 
Sweet has called attention, there is consider¬ 
able difference of opinion, both as to purely 
phonetic questions and as to actual English 
pronunciation. All the former class I havo 
examined independently, and in almost all 
have come to the same conclusions as Mr. 
Sweet; those relating to the prevalence of 
a particular pronunciation are less easy to 
determine, but my own observations of 
educated middle - class London speakers 
strongly confirm Mr. Sweet’s statements. 

That all thorough studyand all trustworthy 
descriptions of speech-sounds, whether for 
theoretical or practical linguistic purposes, 
must be based on their organic formation, 
is the foundation of Mr. Sweet’s method, 
which excludes all anatomical and acoustical 
details, however interesting, that do not 
subserve its object. After a brief descrip- 

* Whose son, Mr. A. Graham Boll, has made him¬ 
self famous in another branch of vocal acoustics by 
iarentiDg the telephone. 


tion of the vocal organs there comes an 
account of the throat-sounds, in which the 
primary distinctions of breath, voice, and 
whisper are explained. Then follows a de¬ 
scription of the vowels, with some valuable 
directions to help the learner to that funda¬ 
mental acquirement, a practical mastery of 
their positions, which includes the power of 
forming correctly, from description, sounds 
he has never heard uttered; to this is 
appended an account of the acoustic quali¬ 
ties of the thirty-six principal vowels, and a 
list of key-words from various languages, 
which will be specially useful to those 
learning without a teacher. The consonants 
are similarly treated, over fifty of the more 
important being described and exemplified ; 
and this part of the work (Analysis) winds 
up with accounts of the relations of the con¬ 
sonants to the vowels, and of the- non- 
expiratory sounds, of which kisses and the 
South African “ clicks ” constitute the chief 
class. The next division, Synthesis, is per¬ 
haps the most original part of the work. 
Under Special Synthesis, after explaining 
force, quantity, and glides (transition- 
sounds), Mr. Sweet describes the different 
initial and final vowel-glides, including the 
aspirate, and gives a thorough explanation of 
diphthongs ; the same treatment is applied 
to the consonant-glides, the section on those 
of stopped consonants (mutes) being, like 
that on the diphthongs, of great theoretical 
and practical interest. Equally valuable is 
the examination of syllabification, which 
solves for the first time, with great clear¬ 
ness and simplicity, most of the difficulties 
of a long-standing problem; it forms part 
of General Synthesis, which also includes 
stress (accent), tones, and voice-quality, 
and ends Phonetics proper. 

Not the least important part of the book 
is the large collection of linguistic specimens, 
which consist of detailed accounts of the 
phonetic structure of seven languages, ac¬ 
companied by connected examples both in 
minutely accurate phonetic notation, and in 
an approximate spelling suited for ordinary 
use. The languages illustrated are English, 
French, German, Dutch, Icelandic, Swedish, 
and Danish; it is to be wished that the 
Romanic family were represented with some 
approach to the fullness of the Teutonic, but 
Mr. Sweet has rightly confined himself to 
the languages whose native pronunciation 
he has himself been able to properly study. 
All educated readers, whatever their nationa¬ 
lity, will be able to appreciate at least one or 
two sets of specimens ; and as these present 
very diverse phonetic features, they will 
afford excellent practice. The information 
given is in many cases entirely new, and it 
is not too much to say that the examples 
constitute the first fairly accurate connected 
illustrations of the natural pronunciation of 
the languages discussed ; a pronunciation of 
which ordinary grammars and dictionaries 
give a comparatively faint, often a very 
false, idea. Their value to those who wish 
to learn any of these languages is obvious ; 
to scientific philologists they will be of great 
interest, displaying many little-known pho¬ 
netic phenomena of remarkable variety and 
importance. 

A subordinate subject, but one of great 
practical importance, both scientifically and 


educationally, is that of Sound-Notation, to 
which a chapter is devoted. If our sound- 
analysis were perfect, an alphabet such as 
Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech, in which each 
symbol indicates the exact position of the 
vocal organs required to produce the sound 
it represents, would have transcendent ad¬ 
vantages ; but at present the progressive 
state of phonetics combines with the fact 
that the Roman alphabet is in use to render 
the latter preferable. For the practical 
reasons adduced by Mr. Ellis, Mr. Sweet 
adopts one principle of Mr. Ellis’s Pnlaeo- 
type, that of rejecting new types and dia¬ 
critics, and employing instead digraphs, 
italics, and turned letters.* He also adopts 
tho other principle of Palaeotype, that of 
using the letters generally in their original 
Roman values; from this feature he terms 
his system Romic. The main difference—an 
important one practically—between Romic 
and Palaeotype is tho greater regularity 
and consistency of tho former with regard 
to the physiological classification of tho 
sounds, which render it a good deal less 
difficult to recollect. But Romic, like all 
adaptations of tho fundamentally imperfect 
Roman alphabet which aim at phonetic com¬ 
pleteness, is cumbrous, especially for writ¬ 
ing ; fortunately, when languages are written 
primarily to convey their meaning, many 
slight differences in sound can be dis¬ 
regarded, and tho number of sounds exist¬ 
ing in any one language is limited. By 
retaining the general principles of his exact 
writing—distinguished as Narrow Romic— 
and simplifying it by not marking minute 
non-significant distinctions, Mr. Sweet has 
produced a phonetic alphabet which is ex¬ 
tremely simple, and, by slight alteration in 
details, is adaptable to any language. In 
his specimens Mr. Sweet has given the 
adaptation of this alphabet—termed Broad 
Romic—to each language, and printed part 
of his examples in it, to show its practical 
and flexiblo nature. 

Now that the need of a simplification of 
our traditional spelling is urged by almost 
all engaged in the practical work of elemen¬ 
tary education, and admitted by all scienti¬ 
fic philologists, Mr. Sweet’s Appendix on 
Spelling Reform, the natural corollary to 
his discussion of sound-notation, will be of 
very general interest wherever the English 
language is spoken. The importance of the 
question as a factor of national progress re¬ 
quires no further proof than these two facts 
—not a twentieth part, or two children to 
every five teachers, of the children who now 
pass through our elementary schools are 
able at leaving to read aloud a short pas¬ 
sage from a book or newspaper, and write a 
short theme with correct spelling; and a 
groat part of the irreplaceable years spent at 
these schools is employed in trying to learn 
what we choose to consider English ortho¬ 
graphy. But the main question now is, not 
whether, but how we shall reform our spell¬ 
ing ; and on this subject an entirely new 
light has been thrown during the last ten 
years by the labours of Mr. Ellis and Mr. 

* Mr. Sweet has since found (Philological Society 
Address, 1878) that for the exact scientific study of 
living sounds now types are indispensable, the di¬ 
graph system breaking down from its enormous com¬ 
plexity. 
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Bell. What is wanted at the moment is, 
not that the general public should discuss 
the merits of—or oppose without discussing 
—the hundred possible systems of phonetic 
spelling, but that they should acquire the 
information requisite for discussing them in¬ 
telligently ; and Mr. Sweet’s essay presents 
much of this information in a popular form. 
The most important question with regard 
to English phonetic spelling—and Spelling 
Reform without phonetic spelling is a delu¬ 
sion—is whether it is to be based on the 
Roman and general Continental value of 
the vowels, or on their recent or present 
English values. The only practical Eng- 
lish-value alphabet without new types 
is Mr. Ellis’s Glossic ; and Mr. Sweet 
therefore compares the advantages and 
disadvantages of Glossic and his own 
Broad Romic, which adopts the Latin and 
Old English vowel-values. Glossic has the 
advantage of being more easily learnt by 
those acquainted with our present spelling; 
Romic, to that of being much easier for 
beginners—that is, for all future generations 
— adds the advantage of international 
intelligibility. An unfortunate mistake 
(though unessential for the argument) in 
Mr. Sweet’s criticism of Glossic, and an¬ 
other, more important, in a remark on 
Palaeotype, have already been pointed out 
in these columns ; Mr. Ellis has reason to 
complain of the misrepresentation due to 
Mr. Sweet’s carelessness in not verifying 
his statements before printing them. As to 
Mr. Sweet’s examples of phonetic English 
spelling, it may be well to remark that they 
represent his own natural pronunciation, 
which—though many readers will be too 
startled at some of the forms to admit the 
fact—is an excellent sample of that of well- 
educated Southern English speakers; by 
some it will (not without reason) be termed 
slovenly, but those who thus judge it con¬ 
demn, if not (as is very likely) their own 
pronunciation, at least that of almost all 
their countrymen who are free from dialectal 
influence. How people do pronounce, and 
how they ought to pronounce, are two very 
distinct questions, of which the second, 
though highly important, is not included in 
the subject of Mr. Sweet’s book; and 
until we know (what few people do) 
what our pronunciation really is, there is 
little hope of our acquiring a better. Spell¬ 
ing Reform—that is, a phonetic spelling 
showing the writer’s pronunciation to the 
extent of distinguishing (or confounding) all 
sounds which in any words distinguish (or 
confound) meanings—must precede Pro¬ 
nunciation Reform; in the meantime we 
may continue in speech to try to follow cur¬ 
rent educated London custom, remembering 
that this is far better represented by Mr. 
Sweet’s specimens than by the often obsolete 
and artificial rules of pronouncing diction¬ 
aries (which represent only how some people 
imagine they speak), and that the qualities 
which make one pronunciation intrinsically 
better than another are very often entirely 
ignored by orthoepists. 

We need hardly say that in the present 
progressive state of phonetics, many of Mr. 
Sweet’s statements, whether original or 
adopted, must be considered as provisional; 
though we may hint to those who would 


correct them that much difference of opinion 
in phonetics is due simply to want of train¬ 
ing. Of several doubtful points wo have 
space to discuss but one, which is of con¬ 
siderable practical interest: this is the forma¬ 
tion of Hi , of which Mr. Sweet considers the 
essential feature to be that the breath is di¬ 
rected on to the teeth with the tip of the tongue. 
Now, it is perfectly easy to form an inverted 
th with a largo part of the under surface 
of the tongue, including the tip, against the 
top of the arch of the palate, as with inverted 
l; so that the breath is certainly not di¬ 
rected against the teeth by the tip. In our 
opinion, the essential feature of th is that 
the breath is directed against the teeth by 
the sides of the tongue, so that th is very 
nearly the result of an attempt to pronounce 
voiceless l and s simultaneously ; the substi¬ 
tution of th for s, and s for th (protruded s and 
th are almost identical) is familiar, and the 
strong acoustic resemblance of devocalised 1 
to th leads to the common English nse of thl 
for Welsh 11. Wc could also warn the reader 
that there are several misprints not noticed 
in tho Errata ; neglecting those in the con¬ 
nected examples, we may note round for 
sound, p. 35, 1. 3 from foot; (mhi) for (mill), 
p. 110, 1. 3; (ohk'aizjo//) for (ohk aizjoi/), 
p. 12G, 1. 16. And we presume it is to Mr. 
Sweet’s having written his Preface abroad, 
without his books, that are due the forms 
Helmlioh, M. A. Bell, J. A. Murray, Ell- 
worthy, for Helmholtz, A. M. Bell, J. A. H. 
Murray, Elworthy. 

Some philologists have expressed tho 
opinion that phonetics is all very well, pro¬ 
vided it refrains from “hairsplitting; ” much 
as if an analytical chemist were told that he 
ought to weigh to quarter-ounces, but that 
to attend to fractions of a grain was absurd. 
Fortunately, most scientific students of lan¬ 
guage are now aware that no difference of 
sound, however minute, can bo safely neg¬ 
lected ; even if no difference of meaning is 
associated with it, it may be the first stage 
of, and the key to, very important changes. 
Of the value of phonetics for the practical 
study of living dialects, savage and culti¬ 
vated, we need say nothing; merely pointing 
out that it will effect great changes in the 
teaching of modern languages, the learner’s 
native one included. Much remains to be 
done, especially as to intonation, which is 
only outlined by Mr. Sweet; but we have 
no doubt that his Handbook of Phonetics 
will greatly contribute to the progress and 
diffusion of the science, and we commend it 
to all at home and abroad, whether philolo¬ 
gists or educationalists, observers of provin¬ 
cial dialects or learners of foreign tongues, 
who are interested in human speech. 

Henry Nicol. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

The Artesian Welt at Messrs. Meu.v’s Brewery .— 
Rather more than a twelvemonth ago attention 
was called in these columns to the principal points 
of geological interest connected with the deep 
boring at Messrs. Meux’s brewery in Tottenham 
Court Road (Academy, vol. xi., p. 491). At the 
last meeting of tho Geological Society, Prof. 
Prestwich’s paper on this Artesian well formed 
the chief subject of discussion. The famous 
Kentish-Town boring of 186(3 showed that the 


Gault was immediately succeeded by red and 
variegated sandstones and clays, the correlation of 
which, in the absence of fossil evidence, was ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Prof. Prestwich, however, after 
some hesitation, compared them with certain rocks 
of Devonian age. Still a good deal of doubt 
hung over this determination, until dispelled by 
the results of the Tottenham Court Road boring. 
That boring showed beyond question that the 
lowermost rocks were of Upper Devonian age, and 
thus Prof. Prestwich's conjecture as to the age of 
the red rocks of Kentish Town was strikingly corro¬ 
borated. The lowest beds readied in Messrs. 
Meux’s well resemble tho Devonian rocks which 
everywhere accompany the coal-measures in the 
North of France and in Belgium. With reference 
to the probability of finding a coal-field near 
London, Prof. Prestwich brings forward evidence 
tending to show that it is in the district to the 
north rather than to the south of London that we 
have the best hopes of piercing carboniferous 
strata. Numerous samples of the material ex¬ 
tracted from Messrs. Meux’s boring have been 
carefully examined by Mr. C. Moore, of Bath, 
with the view of discovering organic remains 
which had escaped the ordinary means of obser¬ 
vation. His patience in washing and examining 
the material has been rewarded by the discovery 
of a great number of minute, and in many cases 
microscopic, organisms. Mo3t of these were ob¬ 
tained from tlie strata which intervened between 
the Gault and the Devonians. Mr. Moore's studies 
of the minute organisms which he procured in this 
way are quite in accord with those of Mr. Etheridge 
based on an examination of the larger fossils. 
Both agroo in regarding the strata in question as 
true Neocominn, though the rocks are widely dif¬ 
ferent in physical characters from the Lower 
Greensand of the south-east of England. Mr. 
Moore concludes that the deposits were formed in 
shallow lacustrine hollows on the ancient surface 
of the Devonian rocks, and that these lakes were 
at last invaded by the waters of the Neocomiau 
sea, whence arose a commingling in the strata of 
lacustrine and marine fossils. 

Geology of the Fenland .—At first sight there 
seems but little to tempt the geologist in that 
vast tract of fiat, low-lying land which we know 
as the Fenland. In 1870 Mr. Skertchly was en¬ 
trusted by tho Geological Survey with the exami¬ 
nation of this district; and the results of his 
labours, extending over about four years, have 
been lately published in the shape of an official 
memoir forming a volume of 335 pages. This 
memoir necessarily differs from all the other largo 
Survey publications in that it is devoted exclusively 
to Quaternary geology. There is not a foot of tho 
fens made up of deposits older than the glacial 
beds of the neighbouring country; and, in fact, 
the most aucieut of these deposits scarcely reaches 
beyond the dawn of man's existence. Hence the 
memoir is almost as much archaeological as geo¬ 
logical. Prominence is given to the history of 
the Fenland, and to the way in which the physical 
features of the district have been modified by 
human agencies. Nor have the important subjects 
of drainage and meteorology been neglected. It 
is interesting to read that in some places a breadth 
of three miles of land has been gained since the 
Roman occupation—not, indeed, by detrital matter 
brought down to the river deltas, but by silt 
thrown up by the sea. Mr. Skertchly’s valuable 
work is illustrated by a number of coloured maps, 
and by numerous woodcuts. As the authorities 
at the Stationery Office, following tho recent prac¬ 
tice of making scientific works cover the cost of 
their production, have found it necessary to put as 
high a price as forty shillings upon the volume, 
the public might surely have expected that it 
would be got up with rather more regard to 
elegance in style of printing and to character of 
paper. The paper is so thin that the woodcuts 
are spoiled by the letterpress at the back. 

South African Coni.—-Those who are interested 
in the development of the mineral resources of 
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South Africa will read with interest an official 
.Report on the Stormberg Coal Fields, by Mr. E. 
J. Dunn, which has recently been issued as a Blue 
Book. From October, 1876, to May, 1877, Mr. 
Dunn was in the field; and in the course of his 
field-work he carefully examined the outcrop of 
the principal seams on the southern part of the 
great Drakensberg chain. The coal-measures, 
which are about 1,000 feet in thickness, rest con¬ 
formably on a floor of shales and sandstones of the 
Upper Karroo series. The most important out¬ 
crop yet discovered is situated about twenty miles 
E.S.E. of Dordrecht, where the seams are exposed 
for a distance of three miles, but at a height of 
about 4,700 feet above sea-level. So far as mining 
operations go, nothing can be more advantageously 
situated ; the seams are horizontal, and, therefore, 
no shafts would be required; while the roof and 
the floor are generally so firm as to need little or 
no timbering. Native labour is abundant and 
cheap; but the great drawback to the development 
of the coal-district is the difficulty of transporting 
the mineral. Until that difliculty can be over¬ 
come the Stormberg coal is not likely to be largely 
worked. 


A New Jurassic Mammal from the Rocky 
Mountains .—One of the most interesting dis¬ 
coveries recently made in the Rocky Mountain 
region has been announced in the June number of 
the American Journal of Science by Prof. O. O. 
Marsh, who is now visiting this country. The 
discovery is that of the right lower jaw of a 
small mammal, which was evidently a marsupial 
about the size of a weasel, and allied to the exist¬ 
ing opossums. Most of the teeth have been 
broken off in removing the specimen from the 
matrix, but the penultimate molar is fortunately 
preserved, and this tooth shows the same general 
form as the corresponding molar of Chironectes 
variegatus , Illiger. The great interest of the dis¬ 
covery lies in the fact that hitherto no Jurassic 
mammals have been found in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Recent Seismology .—On October 22, 1873, an 
earthquake occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Herzogenrath, near Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
and was systematically studied by Prof. Von 
Lasaulx, then of Bonn. Another earthquake 
occurred in the same district on June 24, 1877 ; 
and, although Von Lasaulx is now at the 
University of Breslau, he has obtained sufficient 
data to enable him to subject the recent phe¬ 
nomena to careful study. The results of his 
studies have lately appeared in the shape of a small 
work entitled Das Erdbeben von Herzogenrath: 
eine seistnologische Studie. In studying earth¬ 
quake-phenomena the great point is to determine 
the position of the seismic focus, or that subter¬ 
ranean centre from which we may suppose that 
the earthquake-waves took their origin. Von 
Lasaulx, taking the mean of six values, finds that 
the focal point of the last earthquake was situated 
at a depth of nearly seventeen English miles 
beneath the surface. 
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from the Observatory, and constituted in a distinct 
bureau. 


The Meteorological Office .—We learn that the 
Report of the Meteorological Office will not, as 
usual, be presented to Parliament this session, as 
by the arrangements made by the Treasury last 
year it is to be addressed to the Royal Society 
and not to the Government. The Royal Society 
are then to comment on it, and their remarks to¬ 
gether with the Report will be sent to the Treasury 
and issued as a Parliamentary paper next session. 


Meteorology of Bombay. —Mr. 0. Chambers has 
iust published an elaborate Report on the Meteoro¬ 
logy of the Bombay Presidency, and more particu¬ 
larly on the records of the Oolaba Observatory for 
the period from 1848 to 1874. Part I. is taken up 
with the latter subject; Part II. gives the results 
for the five military stations, Belgaum, Poona, 
Bombay, Decca, andKurrachee, where the obser¬ 
vations were set on foot in 1851, and have since 
been kept up by the medical authorities. Part III. 
deals with the temperature, wind and rain, of the 
Presidency; and Part IV. with these facts of 
climate in general as illustrating meteorological 
theories. The Report is turned out in a most 
magnificent manner, the large quarto volume being 
accompanied by an atlas of plates and diagrams 
in which all the various results which are given in 
tabular form in the pages are graphically reproduced. 
The discussion is very thorough; and, as might 
be expected from Mr. Chambers's antecedents, is 
essentially mathematical, Bessel’s constants being 
calculated for each element. It is satisfactory to 
find that Mr. Chambers gives full credit to Prof. 
Orlebar for having started the Oolaba Observatory 
in 1841 on such soundly-framed regulations that 
after the lapse of thirty-four years almost all of 
the records are of high value. With regard to the 
other four stations, however, which were organised 
by the East India Company in 1861, the records 
are not nearly as complete as might be desired. 
In the discussion of the temperature of the Pre¬ 
sidency, Mr. Chambers has utilised all the avail¬ 
able data, including those given in Glaisher's Re¬ 
port on the climate of India, and in the tables 
given by the Schlsgintweits. The rain tables are 
the fullest; they give data of more or less value 
for 282 stations, at which the fall varies from 
under six inches, in the valley of the Indus, 
to 285 inches, at Matheran on the Western 
Ghauts, of which quantity 279 inches fell between 
May and September, both inclusive. Part IV. is 
an essay on the theoretical discussion of the 
vertical movement of the atmosphere. 


tribution among scientific men, a pamphlet expla¬ 
natory of some charts of pressure, wind, and rain¬ 
fall for the globe, which he has sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, and which show naturally an ad¬ 
vance on Buchan’s charts, owing to the rapid 
accumulation of material during the last ten years. 
Whenever these charts are published they will be 
welcomed by meteorologists, as the practical know¬ 
ledge gained by their author in his recent tour 
round the globe has enabled him to speak with 
authority on various climatological points. 

The Climate of the Auckland Islands .—The 
Austrian Journal for June 16 contains a brief note 
on the climate of the Auckland Islands, by Dr. 
Schur, who took part in the German Expedition 
for the Transit of Venus. The records are only 
for the summer months, but the only other Report 
extant is that furnished by Capt. Musgrave, who 
was wrecked on the islands, and remained there 
for twenty months. His account was published 
in London in I860, by Lockwood. 

Thunderstorms in Sweden .—In the Proceedings 
of the Swedish Academy Dr. Hildebrandsson gives 
a discussion of the thunderstorms in Sweden for 
the period 1871-5. The paper is in Swedish, but 
a German translation appears in the Austrian 
Journal for June 15. It does not contain much 
worth extraction, excepting one observation, which 
Dr. Hildebrandsson puts down as a general prin¬ 
ciple, that the motion of clouds is always to the 
right of that of the wind, and the difference is 
greater the higher the cloud-stratum. 


The Vertical Circulation of the Atmosphere .— 
The Journal of the Austrian Meteorological 
Society for June 1 contains a further portion of 
tho paper by Profs. Guldberg and Mohn, which 
we have already noticed in our number for 
June 1. 


The Meteorology of Germany. —Prof. Bruhns 
has just published a series of tabular results for 
seventeen German stations for the year 1876. 
This is the first step towards a central meteoro¬ 
logical organisation for Germany; Prussia, ' 
Saxony, Baden, and Wiirtemberg having each 
contributed their quota to the volume, the edit¬ 
ing of which has been entrusted to Prof. Bruhns. 
The form of tables is that proposed by the Perma¬ 
nent Committee of the Vienna Congress, a form 
which has now been adopted by every country in 
Europe except France, Spain, and Turkey. 


The Meteorological Organisation of France .— 
We are as yet without any official intimation of 
the new arrangements for the French Meteoro¬ 
logical Service. On May 30 the Bulletin Interna¬ 
tional contained an announcement that from June 1 
the signature of M. Mascart would be attached 
to it, but no further notice has been taken of the 
change. The service is, however, to be separated 


The Meteorology of Denmark .—Captain Hoff- 
meyer has just issued Part II. of his Aarbog for 

1876, containing the observations for Faroe, Ice¬ 
land and Greenland, and Part I. of the volume for 

1877, referring to the stations in Europe. We 
regret very much to hear that there is a serious 
chance of Capt. Hoffmeyer having to give up the 
issue of his synoptic charts, which have now 
gone on for two years and a-quarter. The times 
are hard, and subscribers are dropping off. Not¬ 
ably Prof. Wild has reduced the number of the 
copies he takes. If Capt. Ilofl'meyer has to give 
up his project it will be a serious blow to meteor¬ 
ology ; but we cannot expect him to go on with 
it at a serious loss to himself. 


Isobaric Charts of the Globe. —M. Alexander 
Woeikof, already well known to science for his 
masterly completion of the second edition of 
Coffin's Winds of the Northern Hemisphere, has 
forwarded to the Meteorological Society, for dis- 


PHILOLOGY, &C. 

In the last number of the ZeitschYift fur deutsche 
Philologie (vol. ix., part ii.) K. Lucae discusses 
the origin of the story of the dream of Herzelovd. 
Bech communicates glosses from manuscripts at 
Zeitz. Wackerwell discusses the original sources 
of several passages in Schiller’s William Tell. 
Zingerle communicates a fragment of William's 
paraphrase from a MS. of the twelfth century re¬ 
cently found at Ilohenems. The interest of this 
copy is that older German forms are erased 
(though not so thoroughly as to be illegible) and 
filled in by a scribe of the fourteenth century 
with modern forms. Notes on Waltharius are 
contributed by E. Muller. L. Bossier has an in¬ 
teresting essay on the names of places in Upper 
Kisass. A. Reifferscheid (“ Mittheilungen aus 
Handschriften ”) publishes for the first time, from 
the MSS. of Freiherr von Arnswaldt, a MS. of 
Peter von Arberg’s Tageslied, another of a 
Geistliches Wachterlied, and a third of Augus- 
tinken's Ileilige Dreifaltigkeit. M. Kleeman 
prints a botanical glossary from a MS. (fourteenth 
century) of the public library at Colmar, and 
Frischbier some drinking-songs out of Caspar 
Stein's Peregrinus from a MS. in tho Roval 
Library at Konigsberg. Woest continues his 
“ Beitriige aus dem Niederdeutschen.” 

In Bursian’s Jahresbericht (1877, parts iv. and 
v.) Blass reports on the Attic orators, Urlichs on 
Plinv the Elder, and Deecke on Latin grammar 
and Cyprian inscriptions. 

Etudes de Linguistique et. cFEthnographie. Par 
A. Hovelacque et Julien Vinson. (Paris : Rein- 
wald.) This volume is a collection of essays 
which have appeared, mostly in the form of feuil - 
letons, in the llcpublique Franqaise of Paris, 
VAvenir of Bayonne, and other local journals. 
The authors have done well to collect them, for on 
many accounts they deserve preservation. Some, 
like those of M. Hovelacque on “La vie du 
langage,” “ La classification des langues en anthro- 
pologie,” are admirable as examples of popular 
exposition set forth with that transparent clear¬ 
ness of expression of which the French language 
alone seems capable. Other papers, like those of 
M. Vinson on the Dravidian languages, and on 
divers points connected with the Basque language 
and literature, appeal more directly to specialists; 
but, although the public to which these are ad- 
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dressed is necessarily a more restricted one, there 
is still more reason for their preservation. It is 
no slight gain to find in a single volume the 
results of the latest researches into such obscure 
subjects as the history of the fueros of the different 
Basque provinces; of the curious custom of la 
couvade ; of the Cagots; and also a restoration 
and translation of all the earliest passages in 
Basque, and citations of Basque, to be found in 
French authors— e.g., the passage in Rabelais ; 
that in Poisson’s comedy entitled Le po'ete basque-, 
the letter produced at the trial of Chalais under 
Richelieu, &c. This careful collection of these 
and other such rarities will be found not only of 
interest to the curious reader, but a great economy 
of time and research to the historian and ethnolo¬ 
gist. M. Vinson, when treating of Basque and 
the Dravidian tongues, has an advantage over 
many a linguist in being practically conversant 
with the idiom and the country of which he 
writes. In discussing, however, the origin of 
the fueros he does not seem to us to have quite 
sufficiently distinguished the divers sources of 
different portions of them. The ancient liberties 
of the South of France and of Northern Spain, we 
would suggest, are derived from many different 
ancestors—partly from the old Roman municipal 
institutions in the larger towns; partly from the 
pastoral rights which are almost a necessity under 
the geographical conditions of the soil, and rights 
similar to which are to be found wherever like con¬ 
ditions exist; part is certainly derived from Keltic 
institutions ; some little may have been introduced 
from Gothic or Teutonic sources; but Feudalism 
gave simply the form in which the charters are 
cast, and none of the substance. The “ fueros ” 
or “ lbrsare not charters “ octroyds ” by the 
grace of feudal lords or chieftains, but are the re¬ 
cognition of long anterior rights, and are intended 
as barriers against future encroachments on those 
rights. M. Vinson is quite correct in stating that 
they were by no means peculiar to the Basques, but 
common at least to the whole Pyrenean re¬ 
gion. The name3 of the journals in wiiich these 
articles lirst appeared sufficiently indicate the 
political principles of the writers. B >th, too, 
avow themselves ardent disciples of Schleicher, 
ar.d consider the science of language (la linguis- 
iit/ue) to be simply a department of natural history, 
and buth occasionally remark with emphasis on 
what they term the “ Metaphysical School ” of 
Max Muller. But the study of language is hardly 
yet sufficiently advanced to be able to discard the 
labours, or definitively to reject the theories, of 
either school. The tare facts are not yet ade¬ 
quately collected ; and more than one hypothesis, 
by which investigators may co-ordinate their 
facts, may be now admissible, provided only that 
a rigorously scientific method of search be em¬ 
ployed, and what is fact be carefully distinguished 
from what is only theory. . 

Morxo Ktaw Doojr, late Extra Assistant- 
Commissioner, British Burma, has published at 
Rangoon an interesting essay on the Sources and 
Origin of Buddhist Law, in which he enumerates 
many hitherto unknown Burmese codes. Their 
names are mostly Pali words, as, e.g., Damn 
IVeelathn, Damn Weezayah, Menu Thceka Dama- 
thnt, which appears to stand for Sanskrit 
IUmrma- Vildta, Dhartna- Vishnya, Manu-Tihd- 
JJharmaqiistra, respectively. Further investiga¬ 
tions will tend to show how much of Puli the 
works themselves contain; at all events, to judge 
from some of the titles mentioned in this essay', it 
is likely to be a much-corrupted sort of Pali, 
similar to that in which the only Pali law-book 
of which we have as yet any knowledge, the 
Mimwuira, is written. It has been shown by Dr. 
Rost, in his excellent analysis of that work (in 
tue Imlische Studien, i., 310), that it is not more 
tli ui about two hundred years old, and it is very 
probable that the claims of a high antiquity 
which tire author of the present paper raises in 
beaalf of some of the Burmese codes mentioned 
by him are wholly unfounded. But it is quite as 


probable—nay, almost certain—that a considerable 
art of the subject-matter they contain mounts 
ack to ancient Indian sources; and this makes 
them highly important to us, especially as the 
Burmese codes represent the only remains of 
ancient Buddhistic literature that we know of, with 
the exception of the law-books of Siam and of Bali, 
regarding which too little is known to make a 
trustworthy estimate of them. It is greatly to be 
desired, therefore, that persons resident in Burma 
may furnish us with further information regard¬ 
ing, and with copies of, the native codes appa¬ 
rently so abundant both in British Burma and the 
other parts of the ancient Empire of Burma. 

Tire study of Comparative Jurisprudence seems 
to be gaining ground now in Germany also. We 
have received the first number of a scientific 
periodical, called Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
llechlswissenschaft, which will devote its pages 
exclusively to that lino of investigation so ably 
opened and pursued by Sir Henry Maine in this 
country. The present instalment is a very good 
one, and we would call attention especially to a 
sort of programme of this now periodical con¬ 
tained in a paper on “ The Aims and Method of 
Comparative Jurisprudence,” by one of the joint 
editors, Prof. Bernlibft, of Rostock. In it there 
is to be found a short, but very clear and pre¬ 
cise account of those legal institutions which, 
being common to all or most Indo-European 
nations, may be traced back with certainty to the 
Indo-European period. The other editor, Dr. 
Cohn, of Heidelberg, contributes a paper concern¬ 
ing some points in English Commercial Law, in 
accordance with the above-mentioned programme, 
which includes both investigations on ancient law 
and on the modern institutions of non-German 
nations. Prof. Paul Roth, the well-known jurist, 
is also among tho contributors to the first number. 
Till now, Prof. Bernhbft observes, the labours of 
German jurists have been almost entirely confined 
to the history of Roman and Teutonic Law; but 
it is evident that all researches concerning the 
growth and early history of institutions will have 
to be banded over to Comparative Jurisprudence, 
jnst as the enquiries into the rise of the languages 
and mythology of Greece and Rome have now 
entirely passed from classical scholars to a new 
school ol Comparative Philologists and Mytholo¬ 
gies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Chemical Society.—( Thursday, June 20.) 

Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—1. “ Contributions to the 
History of the Naphthalene .Series, No. II., (3 Naphtha- 
quinone,” by Dr. Stenhouse and Mr. Groves. By the 
action of nitric acid (specific gravity) 1'2 on this sub¬ 
stance monoiiitro-j8-naphthaquinone was obtained in 
red crystals. By tho action of dilute sulphuric acid 
a dark-coloured compound was obtained, which, on 
reduction, yielded white acicular crystals, and, on 
oxidation, orange-coloured prisms. Tho new quinone 
has the formula C. 0 H,„0,; the authors propose to 
call it dinaphthyldiquinODe ; it is very stable. 2. 
“ On Pyrotritartarie and Carbopyrotritartarie Acids,” 
by Mr. J. Harrow. By saponifying diacotosuceinic 
ether with dilute sulphuric acid the author succeeded 
in preparing these two acids; tho author has obtained 
sodium and silver salts, and discusses their constitu¬ 
tion. 3. “ Laboratory Notes,” by Dr. xVrmstrong. 
4. “ On the Action of Alkaline Hypobromite on Am¬ 
monium Balts, Urea, and Oxamide,” by Prof. W. 
Poster. Tho author gives a resume of tho present 
state of our knowledge as to tho action of hypo¬ 
bromite on ammonium salts and urea, with some 
results of his own ; lie then investigates the action of 
hypobromite on oxamide (74 87 per cent, of its total 
nitrogen is given off), and endeavours to ascertain 
the preeiso condition of tho suppressed nitrogen, ft. 
•‘Action of the Halogens at High Temperatures on 
Metallic Oxides,” by Messrs. 0. F. Cross nnd 3. 
Sugtiim. With lead oxides oxyiodides are formed, 
and with thooxidesand carbonates of the alkaline earth 
motals in the presence of oxygen periodates are pro¬ 
duced. 6. “ On Manganese Tetrachloride,” by Mr. W. 


W. Fisher. The author haa studied the action of strong 
hydrochloric acid on the black and red oxides of 
manganese. Brown liquids are formed containing a 
highly-chlorinated manganese compound, probably 
the tetrachloride, which is readily resolved into man¬ 
ganous chloride and free chlorine. 7. “ On Salts of 
Nitrous Oxide,” by Mr. A. E. Menke. The sodium 
salt was obtained by fusing nitrate of soda with iron 
filings; its properties and reactions were studied. 
Divers’ silver-salt was prepared, and its composition 
confirmed. 8. “ Notes on Madder Colouring Matters,” 
by Messrs. E. Sehunck and H. Roemer. The authors 
have prepared some quantity of mungistin, and ex¬ 
amined its properties, also its reactions with acetic 
anhydride, bromine, potash, and nitric acid. In all 
respects mungistin resembles purpuroxanthic acid. 
9. “ On the Occlusion of Hydrogen by Copper,” by 
Mr. G. S. Johnson. The discrepancy between the re¬ 
sults obtained by previous experimenters is explained 
(1) by the fact that hydrogenised copper retains nearly 
all its hydrogen in vacuo at a red-heat; (2) that the 
same metal occludes varying quantities of hydrogen. 
The amount occluded is in most eases sufficient to in¬ 
troduce a serious error in organic analysis. At a 
red-heat copper oxide occludes carbonic acid. 10. “ On 
the Rule played by Carbon in Reducing the Sulphates 
of the Alkalies,” by Mr. J. Maebear. At a high tem¬ 
perature, with excess of carbon, sodium sulphide and 
carbonic oxide are formed. At a dull red-heat sodium 
carbonate and carbonic acid are produced in addition. 
11. “ On the Action of Etbylehlorcarbonate on some 
Oxygenated Haloid Compounds of the Fatty Series,” 
by Mr. O'Neil F. Kolly. The compounds employed 
were allylalcoholdibromide, glycerindichlorhydrin, 
and epichlorhydrin. 


Physical Society. —( Saturday , June 22.) 

Pkof. G. C. Foster, V.-P., and afterwards Prof. W. 
G. Adams, President, in the Ciiair. Prof. W. G. 
Adams exhibited a new form of I’olariscope suitable 
for projecting on to a screen tho figures formed by 
any crystal, and for measuring the angle between the 
optic axes.—Mr. Walter Daily read a paper “ On the 
effect of Starch, Salicene, Unannealod Glass, &e., on 
Polarised Light.”—Prof. W. 0. Unwin made a com¬ 
munication on the flow from orifices at different tem¬ 
peratures. A paper recontly appeared in the Franklin 
Journal of Science, by Mr. Isherwood, giving results 
of experiments on this subject, and, according to him, 
the volumo discharged froma given orifice is increased 
by about 12 per cent, on raising the temperature from 
about GO 3 F. to 212°. It is difficult to accept this 
result, because the friction is known to diminish tho 
discharge by an amount much less than 12 per cent., 
and no other cause than decrease of friction can be 
assigned to account for Mr. Isherwood's results. In 
the author's experiments the increase of discharge at 
190° above that at 60°, was only 4 per cent, with 
conoidal orifices in the foim of the vena contracts. 
With thin-edged orifices the variation of discharge 
was still less. He is disposed to think that the great 
increase of discharge in Mr. Isherwood's experiments 
was due to diminution of friction in a rather small 
pipo leading to the orifices, and would not occur with 
any other arrangement.—Mr. Gorham then read a 
paper on “ Complementary Colours.” Ho stated that 
tho three primaries are green, red, and blue ; that 
yellow is a binary compound of green and red; and 
that yellow and blue when mixed, form white. He 
remarked that after looking at a green disc the eye 
evokes another colour; but the undulations must bo 
arrested by a gray surface. This was proved by au 
experiment. Mr. Gorham next showed how the grays 
can be formed by cancelling either reflected or trans¬ 
mitted rays of white light. Tho first of these cases 
is illustrated bywhito paper painted over with a wash 
of Indian ink, and the second by the well-known 
Berlin tilos in which light and shade are obtained by 
giving varying thickness to the ware. He showed 
that this last effect may be imitated by piling strips 
of paper to varying heights, and he has succeeded 
in photographing geometrical figures so formed. 
A method of arresting and showing tho complemen- 
taries was then shown. Six tliicknosses of white 
paper are gummed together and cut into a ring, a 
ring of the same size aud shape being also cut from 
a disc of coloured paper, and the white ring is let ill 
to fill Us place. On observing such a disc by white 
transmitted light the complement is seen through th« 
ring.—Prof. S. P. Thompson exhibited a series of 
magnetic figures illustrating eleetrodynamie relations. 
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The lines of magnetic force around a wiro carrying a 
magnetic current can bo shown by passing a wire 
through a glass plate, strewing iron filings around 
and tapping tho plate gently. The filings may be 
fixed in their places, if tho plate has previously been 
gummed and dried, by softening the gum with steam. 
Such a prepared plate may be used to project tho 
figures of the magnetic curves in tho lantern. Two 
parallel like currents attract, their curves forming a 
figure illustrative of tho action ; or they repel if tra¬ 
velling in opposite directions, the repulsion also being 
evident from the form of tho curves. It was shown 
by a series of such lantern slides that a very large 
numbor of eloctrodynamie relations can be illustrated 
by curves produced in this manner. Figures were 
thrown upon the screen illustrating the law of oblique 
currents, the attraction of a magnet into or its repul¬ 
sion out of a circuit, tho deflection of a magnetic 
needle by a current, and the mutual tendency of a 
current and magnetic polo to rotate. A very curious 
figure was produced by a current running through a 
magnet longitudinally. A transverse section of the 
lines of force at a polo gave neither the radial lines 
of the magnet nor the circular lines of tho current, 
but a series of spirals. It was argued that Faraday’s 
conception of tho lines of force tending to shorten 
themselves supplied tho moans of interpreting the 
physical effects indicated by tho lines of force in the 
various figures.—The secretary read a paper by Mr. 
Hinton “On the Co-ordiuation of .'Space.” — An 
adaptation of the telephone and microphono for com¬ 
municating vibrations to the phoneidoscopo by Mr. 
Tisley was then shown.—Mr. A. Haddon exhibited a 
modified form of microphone. 


Royal Asiatic Society. — (Monday, July 1.) 

Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in tho Chair. 
A paper was read, communicated by Mr. H. G. Keene, 
District Judge, Agra, entitled “Noto on Maurique’s 
Mission and the Catholics in the Times of Shall 
Johan.” In this paper Mr. Keeno gave an interesting 
account of Sebastian Maurique, an Eremite Monk of 
St. Augustine, whose “ Itinerary” was originally pub¬ 
lished at Rome in 1653. Maurique travelled through 
India about 1040, and spent some time at tho Court 
of the Great Mughal, with whom he oxerciscd suffi¬ 
cient influeneo to obtain tho release of tho Prior of 
Hugli, who had been imprisoned for eight years at 
Agra. 

FINE ART. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIDITION, PARIS, 1878. 

(Fourth Notice .) 

The Austro-Hungarian section is illustrated by 
one of the great names of the Exhibition. Munk- 
aesy belongs, indeed, to Europe, and bis Filles de. 
Milton is a superb example ofliis work. It not only 
exhibits all the beautiful qualities of M.Miinkacsy’s 
painting, but it is a subject admirably in harmony 
with his special scale of colour. The grave Puri¬ 
tan interior is set before us, with its sober air of 
spotless order, of quiet, with its solid furniture, 
devoid of any touch of lightness or elegance, yet 
not without a certain serious charm, such as lurks 
about the three young girls whose faces shine 
upon us out of the shadow's—girls of staid demean¬ 
our, grey-robed like nuns, though bright with all 
tho freshness and tenderness of youth. The figure 
of their father, the figure of Milton, is admirably 
expressive, bis attitude, the movement of his 
hands, his painful look—the look of a blind man, 
of a poet, of a thinker, of one who seeks; the 
varied shades of interest and attention in the 
three girls grouped round the table at his side: 
these are the points in which lies the whole pathos 
of the situation,and these M. Munkacsy has touched 
with marvellous discrimination and sympathy. 
The strong, dark, warm colour of the tapestry and 
other furniture of the room forms an admirable 
setting to the grey figures of the girls who look 
towards the single strong ray of light which falls 
from the only window and strikes close to the 
deep shadows out of which glooms the black-robed 
form of their father, illumining the pale, strong, 
sad, severe face which is the centre of all eyes. 


The value of the flesh tints in this picture is 
noticeably rich and beautiful, and they are no less 
worthy of remark in another large picture by M. 
Munkacsy, L’Atelier (Fun Veintre, which bangs in 
the same room. lie also contributes a peasant 
scene, which it is worth while to compare with 
the numerous and very meritorious pictures of 
similar subjects exhibited by Defregger: these are 
full of quiet humour and careful observation ex¬ 
ceedingly good of their kind, but lacking the won¬ 
derful charm of touch and value of tone which 
distinguish all M. Munkacsy’s works. 

Among the Germans of Germany painting as a 
rule is at a discount, and colour no less so. F. A. 
Kaulbach forms, however, an honourable excep¬ 
tion. He has a little study of a girl in white 
satin playing a lute, which is a really beautiful 
piece of workmanship. The figure is relieved 
against a background of tapestry very well 
painted, and the drawing and touch in tiie hands 
and arms is exquisitely delicate. Even hi3 two 
mediaeval subjects are redeemed from the usual 
masquerade air of that class of work by the per¬ 
fection of the method, by the life with which he 
has animated and the force with which he has 
individualised bis models. The smaller of these 
two pictures represents a woman wearing brown 
fringed with blue and relieved with white, hold¬ 
ing to her a little boy dressed in black. The two 
figures stand against a golden screen which runs 
up the centre of the picture, leaving a vacant 
space on either side, after a fashion in favour 
for the treatment of religious subjects in the fif¬ 
teenth century. The wealth of minute detail, the 
variety of rick ornament, expressed with a preci¬ 
sion and delicacy which recall the jewel designs 
of Etienne Delaune, is entirely put out of sight 
by the wonderful vitality imparted to the wearers. 
No precious stone could rival the lovely purity of 
tho flesh tint, the beautiful quality of which is 
again the most noteworthy point in a large cos¬ 
tume portrait, by the same painter, of a young 
girl standing against a grey-green background. 
There is nobody else in this room whose work 
shows the same kind of excellence. 

The best of Prof. Menzel’s many contributions 
is, I think, his oil-sketch of a drawing-room, gay 
with ball-dresses and uniforms, and brilliantly 
lighted. The little subject is prettily arranged, 
and the rich, warm colour and fine tone are most 
remarkable. Ilis large work, a Scene in an Iron 
Foundry, which hangs near, has none of the charm 
of the little ballroom sketch ; it scarcely makes a 
“ picture,” but the impression of confusion, noise, 
heat, and repeated movement of rising and falling 
hammers, is very ably and vigorously conveyed. 
Some of his water-colours placed upon the screens 
in the centre of the room show the same wonder¬ 
ful beauty of colour and execution as distin¬ 
guishes bis small oil-painting; the twisted columns 
on either side of the high altar in a sketch of part 
of Innsbruck Cathedral are specially noticeable for 
tho skill and delicacy with which they are ren¬ 
dered. As a rule, however, colour and execution 
are not attractive in the German school. The wit 
and point of Knaus's popular pictures lose enor¬ 
mously from the heaviness and blackness of his 
colour. His Funeral attracts great attention, but 
his Dispute, a picture of six men in eager 
controversy, seated round a table in a cafii, is 
really a better specimen of his talent. It shows 
to advantage all Herr Knaus's wonderful powers 
of observation, and even of creation of types. 
Another and smaller work—an apt little Jew boy 
taking a lesson in “ doing business ’’ from his 
delighted father—is characterised by the most 
kindly and lively humour; and it is this same 
kindliness of humour, coupled with great keenness 
in observation, which imparts interest to the most 
familiar themes as handled by Herr Knaus. 
Some such quality is wantiug to vivify the 
very careful study by Bokelmann of the crowd 
leaving a Volks-Bank in Berlin. The figures 
come pouring down a stone staircase on the right, 
and then scatter in groups eager in discussion and 


calculation all along the pavement in front. Tho 
execution, however, is not good, but the actors 
show considerable character and physiognomy, 
and the arrangement is careful and sufficient. 
Herr Bokelmann shows, indeed, throughout that 
he has studied his subject as it should be studied 
by a gentleman and a scholar, jet—it reminds 
one painfully of similar scenes as treated by Mr. 
Frith. 

Herr Bokelmann belongs to the Diisseldorf 
school, and it would seem, as a rule, that all thoso 
who belong to the school of Diisseldorf command 
less pleasant quality and colour in their work than 
the men who come from Munich: for instance, 
Liigel, who has one specially well-painted little 
picture of sheep tumbling headlong out of a pen ; 
Petersen, whose half-length of three women in 
mediaeval costume praying in a church corner is 
very bright and fresh; and Schandolph, who has 
a very pretty little passage of landscape in a 
picture with some rather lame figures also in 
mediaeval costume; all these three are pupils of 
Munich. 

Gvzis, also, whose Fitmgai/lcs en Qrece is one 
of the best pictures that the Greek section can 
show, has studied, I believe, at Munich. Ilis 
subject is the betrothal of a little boy and girl, 
who join hands at the far end of a room filled 
on both sides with a gay and admiring crowd of 
friends and relations. There are also several pic¬ 
tures catalogued under the name of Nikoforos (L.), 
but which bear the signature N. AYTPA2, which 
have something of the grace and point of Hamon's 
Ma Soi'iir ny est pus. The most noticeable are 
Le Baiter and La Vcille de la Xoitvclle Amite. Lc 
Baiter is exchanged between a boy ftnd girl. She, 
clad in white and hardly as tall as the lily at her 
side, stands alone in a small walled court, but 
through a tinv opening above her seat in a cool 
recess the little lover puts his head, and tho 
childish lips meet. In La Veille de la Konvelle 
Amice we again see a little walled court, in which 
a whole band of children stand, playing-in the 
New Year, and the elders of the house come out 
to listen under the clear blue sky of a southern 
winter. The tone of colour in both these works 
is firm aud delicate, and the children are sympa¬ 
thetically studied, but in spite of a certain foreign 
naive/ 1 , and an unfamiliar type of dress, of form, 
and even of gesture and expression, the arrange¬ 
ment and method of the work suggest French or 
at least Belgian teaching; there is, however, no 
clue to the school in which M. Nikoforos has been 
trained given by tho catalogue. 

In the case of Sweden and Norway, we are rarely 
left in doubt as regards the school in which their 
painters have received their education. Salmson, 
although a Swede by birth, is in truth n Parisian. 
His Bineurt de Belteraves en Picanlie, and Sou¬ 
venir de la Vicar die —a careful study of a peasant- 
woman resting by the wayside—are not only pic¬ 
tures of French peasants, but of French peasants 
seen by an eye trained in the practice of a French 
atelier. Hagborg also, who contributes L'Attent.e 
and Souvenir de Bretagne, dates both his works 
from Paris. L’Attente is a life-size figure of a 
fisher-girl standing at the end of a pier which 
juts out between sea and sky, and holding her 
baby in her arms; Souvenir de Bretagne is a small 
picture of a girl knitting in the summer fields - t 
parts of the landscape are really well handled, 
and, although the work in the figure is very in¬ 
sufficient, it shows an advance on L'Attente, which 
was executed a year previously. Fauli, too, also 
dates from Paris. Ilis picture of four peasant 
women sitting on a bank watching the open sea 
is noticeable for a certain charm of sentiment, and 
for the large way in which the masses are seen, 
but, as in the similar subjects treited by Salmson 
and Hagborg, as soon as one dwells upon the 
figures the work seems insufficient. Ross, who 
contributes his already well-known figures La 
Debutante and L'Introduction, must also be added 
to the list of these Swedish artists domiciled at 
Paris. 
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Among the names of those vowed to the 
study of peasant life, that of the Dutch painter 
Israels is famous. He does not, however, show 
to great advantage. Of the four works ex¬ 
hibited by him La Fete de Jeanne is an example 
of his talent at its best. The attitude and 
movement of the children eager with ex¬ 
pectation of the feast in honour of Jeanne, the 
simple grove manner of the mother who ladles 
out the treat, are touched with great delicacy 
and frankness, aud the variety of the accessories 
attracts attention from the want of firmness and 
breadth in the handling of the masses. In Seal 
au Monde, as it seems to me, the touching 
nature of the subject fails entirely of its due 
solemnity of effect in consequence of defective 
method. The gloom through which is seen the 
lonely wife watching by her dead is so broken 
and 'spotty that it loses all the impressive 
character of shadow. It seems not to possess the 
luminous quality of true shadow—of shadow into 
which we can see. M. Israels’ practice in oils re¬ 
minds one of the way in which M. Frere treats the 
backgrounds of his chalk-drawings—making hay, 
as it were, in all directions with showers of 
cross strokes, so thftt we lose all sense of definite 
meaning and shape, and the value and beauty of 
shadow disappear. 

How beautiful shadow can he, how full of 
light, of life, and variety, the works of Pasini 
can show us; they are, indeed, with the exception 
of those of De 'Nittis, almost the only things 
worth looking at in the Italian section. Pasini 
exhibits in aU eleven paintings, and as the sub¬ 
jects are all Oriental, and several are treated on 
much the same scheme, the first impression is a 
little discouraging, although each work is in itself 
a ehef-Jceuvre of brilliant and delicate colour and 
touch. Un Faubourg de Constantinople, with its 
bright mosaic of gay hues set in the white marble 
of the long quay, which stretches into the dis¬ 
tance between sparkling waters and a sky radiant 
with light, is no less competent and complete in 
execution than the rendering of very different 
effects—such ns Un Ordre almprisonnement or 
four dun ineu.v Conak. In these two last pic¬ 
tures M. Pasini employs a very simple and effec¬ 
tive method of treatment, which recalls the some¬ 
what similar and unfailing resource of decorators 
in the Watteau genre in the middle of the last 
century. Based on the deep shadows of the court, 
the subject is relieved on a brilliant background 
of strongly-lit white walls, above which runs a 
band of broad shadow cast from overhanging roofs. 
In this way the very utmost value is obtained for 
the strip of sunlight in which the figures are seen, 
and an effect of extraordinary vividness and sim¬ 
plicity is secured. The figures themselves in M. 
Tasini's work are always full of interest for his 
wit and invention in the selection of types and 
expression, and the felicity of touch with which 
he renders them never fails him. He can scarcely, 
however, be reckoned to the credit of Italy; his 
perfect taste and judgment have, alas 1 little in 
common with the tricky and often absurd dis¬ 
plays in which his countrymen as a rule delight, 
ana which form the staple of their contributions. 
Nor can the faithful observation and skilful ex¬ 
ecution of M. De Nittis, whose scenes from the 
streets of London and Paris are familiar to us all, 
be counted except to the honour of France. 

But the claims of France are not limited by 
Europe: in the American section we find that 
nearly every work of above average merit has been 
executed in a French atelier. Beckwith’s very 
powerful, but rather coarse, costume portrait of a 
lad dressed in black and holding a falcon on his 
wrist is dated Paris, 1878; Hamilon’s very vulgar 
but forcible study of a girl throwing herself about 
in fits of laughter over a piquant contribution by 
Grevin to the Journal pour Fire also bears the 
same date. Eves where there is no positive 
statement, the arrangement and dash both of 
manner and painting, as in Shir law’s Sheep-shear¬ 
ing m the Bavarian Highland*, point to the influ¬ 


ence of French teaching. As a rule tho subjects 
of the works exhibited in this section arc fur¬ 
nished by Europe, but if by any chance the 
manners and customs of the United States are 
dealt with, there is no trace of anything like 
special national character in their treatment. 

The only people who really seem to stand free 
from French influence are the English. “ Apres 
nous,” say the French painters, “ il n’y a quo les 
Anglais." Of course “ apres nous” means a very 
long way after indeed, and there cannot, it is 
true, be a doubt but that in what respects technical 
knowledge, in excellence of arrangement, and 
assured mastery of sound method, the French 
are infinitely our superiors. On the other hand, 
it may bo allowed that we show greater intelli¬ 
gence and point in choice of subject, and in treat¬ 
ment we for the most part preserve, what is very 
precious, a distinctly national character. Mr. 
Leighton of courso scarcely belongs to us; his 
admirably-drawn Elisha and his almost over-dainty 
and delicately graceful Music Lesson have not, 
either in painting or treatment, any of the charac¬ 
ter proper to the English school; and we have 
decidedly no claim to Alma Tadema,who exhibits 
with us, and whose splendid series of works forms 
one of the chief attractions of our section ; hut the 
names of Millais, Watts, Landseer, Herkomer, 
Burne Jones, Walker, Orchardson, Boughton, 
Leslie, Morris, Morgan, IIoll, are nationally repre¬ 
sentative. It is not necessary to describe the 
contributions of men whose work is so well known 
at home; but it is in the highest degree interest¬ 
ing to note the impression which English work 
makes upon French artists. It may be said that 
the judgment passed at home—not the popular 
judgment, but thejudgmentof those who seriously 
study the work of tho day—is in the main con¬ 
firmed. It must, however, be remembered that a 
very great source of interest to foreigners is to he 
found in the novelty of the types rendered. The 
virginal candour of the young English girl as seen 
in the three portraits of Sant’s First Post, or in 
the delicate works of Leslie, attracts, by the novel 
beauty of its aspect, the eyes of men accustomed 
to a wholly different air. Leslie, too, is at once 
understood as in some measure heir of the qualities 
which made English painting fair and excellent in 
the hands of Gainsborough and Reynolds; and 
Boughton also, whose work isnowinfinitely stronger 
and more sufficient, is at once appreciated in the 
same sense: his types are English, his painting is 
English, his choice of colour, of subject, seems 
essentially English. For the same reason Mr. 
Orchardson's Queen of Sirords is never wanting in 
a crowd admiring the delicacy and vivacity of his 
touch, the excellence of his by-play, the amusing 
variety of his expressions and gestures. But the 
solid excellence of the workmanship and the 

f reat power of individualising character shown by 
Ir. Herkomer in his Chelsea Pensioners bring him 
in perhaps a greater number of suffrages than are 
accorded to any other painter in these rooms, 
though Millais, whose portraits find most enthusi¬ 
astic admirers—chiefly among the younger men, 
the Moderns, who border on the Impression¬ 
ists—contributes one little work, The Oatnbler's 
Wife, which is admitted on all hands to be com¬ 
plement riussi. Landseer’s Sick Monkey may 
also challenge comparison for perfection of execu¬ 
tion with any work of the same kind ever pro¬ 
duced. The painting of the fur is a marvel of 
dexterity, and the beauty of the general tone could 
hardly be surpassed. The beauty of tone, too, 
and the style, which is really large and noble in 
several of Mr. Watts’s contributions, is readily 
recognised, and that in spite of the strange 
blemishes and defects with which we are all 
familiar in the work of this most unequal 
painter. His Pallas, Juno, and Minerva, and his 
portraits of Mrs. Percy Wyndham and of Mr. 
Calderon, show well; that of Joachim is unfortu¬ 
nately almost invisible, owing to the play of light 
upon the glass which covers it: and I cannot but 
think that the large replica of Love and Death has 


not the charm and grace of movement which dis¬ 
tinguished the small original. Finally, there are 
not wanting a few who intelligently honour the 
work of Mr. Burue Joues. It fe too much the 
fashion here to talk exclusively of the “ languor¬ 
ous sentiment ” of this painter, of the “ subtle 
and mysterious yearnings," &c., &c. (the beauty 
or dotestableness of all which is, indeed, mere 
matter of taste and opinion), and to leave unob¬ 
served the qualities on which alone the enduring 
reputation of an artist can he founded. Tho 
profound study of the great masters of the Italian 
Renaissance which deeply affects the character of 
Mr. Jones's work, tho line taste and knowledge 
which guides his choice of form, and the beauty 
of his colour, are shown perhaps to best effect in 
Love amid the Iluins, one of his contributions to 
tho water-colour section. This section is, indeed, 
not the least interesting portion of the English 
Exhibition. The drawings of F. Walker, of Mr. 
Pinwell, Mrs. Allingbam, and many more, show a 
singleness of aim, a beauty of execution, and a 
frankness of character, which we look for almost 
in vain in more ambitious work. 

E. F. S. Pattiso.w 


iitian’s portraits op the duchess eleanora 

OF URBINO. 


A curious hypothesis is started in the current 
number of the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst by 
Prof. Moritz Thausing, concerning three of Titian’s 
celebrated female portraits in the Florentine 
galleries and another in the Belvedere Gallery at 
Vienna, which, not being so well known, has been 
etched by Unger as a frontispiece to the article. 
All these four portraits, usually designated by the 
names of the “ Bella di Tiziano,” “ Venus,” “ Por¬ 
trait of the Duchess of Urbino,” and the example 
at Vienna simply as a “ semi-nude figure of a 
young girl,” are considered by Prof. Thausing to 
represent one and the same person, who is no 
other than the beautiful Eleanora Gonzaga, 
Duchess of Urbino, the daughter of Isabel 
d’Este and Francesco Gonzaga. Titian, it is 
known, painted portraits’ of this lady and her 
brave husband, Francesco Maria della Rovere, 
in their middle life—magnificent portraits, that 
now hang in the Uffizi—and it may possibly 
be that “ La Bella ” of the Pitti Palace, who 18 
evidently a noble lady and no mistress of Titian 
or any man, represents the duchess in the fullness 
of her charms; but it is difficult to believe, even 
making due allowance for the lax notions of the 
age, that her husband, who was one of the few 
Italian princes who led a tolerably moral life, 
allowed his young wife to be painted for him in the 
voluptuous attitude of the Venus of the Uffizi. 

Moreover, if we accept this nude figure and 
that of the young girl whom Prof. Thausing 
names The Bride as portraits of the Duchess of 
Urbino, why should we not accept several other 
paintings, such as that known as tho Mistress of 
Titian at the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, the 
Venus at Darmstadt, and other fancy pictures, as 
they are generally called, in which the same type 
of face appears ? 

Can all these be portraits of Eleanora of Urbino ? 
Is it not more likely that they are merely embodi¬ 
ments of some ideal in the painter's mind, and 
that when painting the portrait of a beautiful 
woman of a type similar to the image he had 
formed, he consciously or unconsciously added a 
look of his mental ideal to the real face before 
him. If this be not frequently done by painters, 
how can we account for the curious resemblance 
that is often apparent in their portraits F There 
is no reason to suppose that Leonardo painted the 
supreme Mona Lisa more than once; yet her 
beauty seems to have haunted his whole art, and 
he has given her “ ineffable smile ” to many of his 
female laces. We might as well affirm that these 
were all portraits of “ La Joconda ” as that all 
Titian’s “Bellas” were portraits of Eleanora of 
Gonzaga. 
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Certainly Prof. Thausing brings forward various 
little links of evidence to prove his theory, and 
especially with regard to the picture in the Vienna 
Gallery. 1’or instance, a large emerald ring on 
the third finger of the right hand of this portrait 
reappears (or one like it) on the little finger of 
the left hand in the portrait of the Duchess, 
causing Prof. Thausing to surmise that the third 
finger of the matron had grown too fat to retain 
the betrothal ring of the bride, and that so she 
had transferred it to the little finger. Again, the 
ortrait of Isabel d'Este, the mother of Eleanora, 
y Titian, is of the same size and has the same 
history as that of the Vienna beauty; but these 
coincidences can hardly be accepted as proofs un¬ 
less supported by historical ovidenco, and Prof. 
Thausing admits that this is not forthcoming. 
Titian's acquaintance with the Gonzagas, accord¬ 
ing to Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle, did not 
begin until 1523, whereas Eleanora's portrait, if 
painted at the time of her betrothal, must have 
been executed in 1509, when Titian was only 
thirty-two. The execution of the work is con¬ 
sidered by most critics an argument against this 
assumption. However this may' be, Prof. Thaus- 
ing’s views open a fair field for speculation con¬ 
cerning these celebrated beauties painted by 
Titian, and we look forward with interest to the 
further arguments which he proposes to bring 
forward next month. They will require to be 
stronger than those he now produces, we imagine, 
to establish his theory. Mary M. Heaton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that the Egyptian obelisk known 
as “Cleopatra’s Needle” is now on the eve of 
being raised into its position on the Thames 
Embankment. The authorities in whose charge 
the monument is have requested Dr. S. Birch, of 
the British Museum, to furnish them with a 
translation of the inscription on the monument. 
It is intended to have this translation engrossed 
on parchment, and placed in a hermetically-sealed 
case under the base of the “ Needle.” Would it 
not have been better if a more durable material, 
such as bronze or lead, were to be made use of P 

M. Joachim M£nant, the French Assyrio- 
logue, and copartner with Dr. Oppert in many 
works on Assyriology—especially m the great 
translation of the Annals of Sargon (b.c. 721) 
from Khorsabad, has been staying in England for 
some time for the purpose of studying the en¬ 
graved Babylonian and Assyrian seals and cylin¬ 
ders in the collection of the British Museum. 
A French scientific institution having offered a 
prize of 1,000 frs. for the best essay descriptive of 
the early works of art, M. Menant intends to com¬ 
pete, and hence his visit to England. 

The gallery of Count Schack at Munich, of 
which we have before spoken as being composed 
entirely of tine copies of great Italian paintings, 
principally executed by Herr Wolf, has lately 
been enriched by three copies of Venetian pictures 
by this artist, one of them being of no less a work 
than Titian’s vast picture of the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple in the Academy at 
Venice, the copy of which is of the same size as 
the original—viz., twenty-five feet in length and 
twelve feet in height. This work, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find, has taken Herr Wolf fifteen months 
of continuous labour to execute, and he has now 
brought it to Munich with great rejoicing. It will 
almost want a gallery to itself for its exhibition, 
but we suppose that Graf Schack has thought of 
this emergency, and will not be placed in the igno¬ 
minious position of the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
other works copied by Herr Wolf are a fresco of 
Veronese in the Villa Masero, and a painting by 
Giacomo Bassano of the Baptism of St. Lucilla, 
said to be a very fine work by this master. 

Beside Prof. Thausing’s long article on Titian's 
portraits of the Duchess of Urbino, before men¬ 
tioned, the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst contains 


the conclusion of Herr Bubeck's articles on the 
bourgeois dwellings of Belgium in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, articles of considerable 
interest at the present time, when the fashion for 
this style of decoration and rich interior fittings 
seems to be revived. 

A society lias lately been formed in Paris 
under the presidency of M. Krantz, having for its 
object tho organisation of a series of visits to all 
the principal museums, exhibitions, and public 
monuments of the capital. These visits are to be 
made under the guidance of well-instructed lec¬ 
turers, who will explain to those who may accom¬ 
pany them the artistic or scientific interest of the 
various objects under observation. 

Tire Belgian journal Ln Federation Artistir/ue 
announces the discovery of a picture by Frans 
Hals that has hitherto been overlooked. It is a 
portrait of a certain Nicolas Steenus, who was cure 
of Akersloot and a canon of Haarlem in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The painting, 
which is said to be in Frans Hals’ finest style, 
bears the monogram of the painter and the date 
1(550. It seems to have remained ever since it 
was painted at Akersloot. 

A large design has been ordered by the French 
Government of M. E. Hddouin, in commemoration 
of the inauguration of the Universal Exhibition. 
An etching is to be executed from it of the same 
size as the original drawing. 

Among M. Mercid's most recent works may be 
mentioned a high relief in marble, destined for the 
tomb of Michelet. This represents the great his¬ 
torian lying dead, while the Muse of History, 
rising towards the sky, writes these words upon 
his tomb :—“ L'histoire est une resurrection.” 
This work has not yet left M. Merciu's studio; 
but it is nearly finished, and will be set up soon 
between two columns designed by Pascal, as a 
monument over Michelet’s grave. 

The committee which was formed for erect¬ 
ing a monument to Le Verrier has adopted the 
design for a statue sent in by M. Chapu. 

A very fine etching by Oh. Waltner after a 
portrait by Rubens of Jean Charles de Oordes in 
the Musfie Royal de Belgique is given in L’Art for 
June 23. The etching is remarkable by present¬ 
ing almost the appearance of an embossed surface, 
so strongly are the lines bitten in. 

Erratum. —In the article on “ Recent Plays ” 
in our last number reference is made to Mr. 
Irving's performance of Vanderdecken, and to “a 
certain air of majesty and command which rarely 
fails to desert this remarkable actor in picturesque 
and imaginative situations.” For “fails” read 
“ tends.” 


MUSIC. 

Mdlle. Pappenheim challenged public opinion in 
the most direct manner by undertaking the part 
of Leonora in Beethoven’s Fidelio. The result 
fairly justified the experiment, as the American 
artist evinced a tolerable grasp of the exigencies 
of this most trying role, her shortcomings being 
negative rather than positive. The tendency to 
over-demonstrativeness noticed in her delineation 
of Valentine was no longer observable, and the 
evident defects of her vocal method were only 
palpable to a conspicuous extent in the scena in 
the first act. Mdlle. Pappenheim deserves the 
thanks of musicians for selecting this opera, 
as it would be extremely unfortunate if Beet¬ 
hoven's great work were allowed to drop out 
of the repertoire. But Saturday’s perform¬ 
ance was in some respects unworthy of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The Florestan of Signor 
Bettini and the Rocco of Herr Behrens were 
painfully inadequate, and the orchestra and chorus 
were occasionally at fault. Mdlle. Helene Cros- 
mond, who appeared as Marguerite in Faust, on 
Tuesday evening, may be recommended to per¬ 
severe with her studies. She has improved much 


since she impersonated the character in the winter 
season, and having a pleasing voice, and consider¬ 
able intelligence, should eventually secure a pro¬ 
minent position, if not on the Italian, at any rate 
on the English lyric stage. The part of Mephis- 
topheles was taken on this occasion by Signor Del 
Puente, who appeared at short notice in place of 
Signor Rota. Signor Del Puente is one of the 
most versatile of operatic vocalists, and he has 
fought his way to tho front rank witli remarkable 
celerity. Ilis conception of Goethe's fiend is not, 
however, ns yet a finished portrait. He sang the 
music admirably, but there was a tendency to¬ 
wards buffoonery in his acting, more particularly 
in the Garden Scene. 

Tuesday's performance at the Musical Union 
commenced with Rubinstein’s trio in B flat, Op. 
52, a very clever and effective work. The second 
movemeut, adagio, with its impassioned, frag¬ 
mentary phrases alternated with the solemn pro¬ 
gression of the chorale, is beautiful, and the 
scherzo is also very charming. It was played to a 
nicety by Messrs. Papini, Wiener, and Jaell—the 
pianist, who naturally has the most important 
share of the work, being entitled to the chief 
honours. Beethoven’s quartett in F, Op. 18, No. 
1; Mendelssohn’s sonata in B flat for piano and 
violoncello; and the canzonetta from the same 
composer's quartett in E flat, Op. 12, were also 
included in the programme. The pianoforte solos 
selected by Herr Jaell were not very interesting, 
two of them being transcriptions, and the others 
mere trifles. 

The last Philharmonic concert was given on 
Wednesday evening, when Mozart's overture to 
Zauberfliite, Mendelssohn's concert overture The 
Hebrides, Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, and 
Weber's Jubilee overture formed the orchestral 
portion of the programme. Mr. Charles Halid 
played Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in G in his 
usual refined style, choosing the cadenzas written 
by the composer. The vocalists were Mr. Barton 
McGuckin and Mdlle. Schou. The latter is prin¬ 
cipal soprano at tho Theatre Royal, Copenhagen. 
She sang Mozart's “ Gli angui d'infemo " in the 
original key, reaching the F in alt. with apparent 
ease. The sixty-sixth season of the venerable 
Philharmonic Society has been very profitless in 
an art sense. Not a single novelty of any import¬ 
ance has been introduced, nor do the directors 
seem disposed to make any effort for the encourage¬ 
ment of English music. 

Mr. Francis Ralph and Mdme. Kate Roberts 
gave their last chamber concert at the Royal 
Academy Concert Room on the 26th ult. The 
chief items of the very interesting programme 
were Schumann's piano quintett, Op. 44; Brahms’s 
string quartett in A minor, Op. 61, No. 2; Schu¬ 
bert's trio in B flat, Op. 09; and Chopin's Ballade 
in A flat. 

At the third grand official concert at the Paris 
Exhibition, last Thursday week, several interest¬ 
ing works by French composers were brought 
forward. The most remarkable of these is said 
by the Revue et Gazette Musicale to have been a 
selection from an oratorio entitled Les Beatitudes , 
by' M. Cesar Frauck. The orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan, under the direction of Signor Faccio, has 
been giving a series of concerts at the Trocadero, 
which have been well attended. The fire and 
energy of the performances are highly commended. 
To-day the orchestra of the Popular Concerts at 
Turin, conducted by Signor Carlo Pedrotti, is to 
give its first concert. 

Lauro Rossi, director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Naples, has been obliged by ill-health 
to resign his post. 

August Lindner, a well-known performer on 
and composer for the violoncello, died recently at 
Hanover, where he had been for forty-one years a 
member of the Royal Orchestra, at the age of 
fifty-eight. 


The fourth volume of the late A. W. Ambros’ 
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History of Music, which was left unfinished by 
the author, has just been published in its frag¬ 
mentary form, by F. E. C. Leuckart, of Leipzig. 
It treats of the portion of musical history in the 
period following Palestrina, and many musical 
examples are given, the whole volume containing 
487 pages. 

Tiie first prize recently offered by the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg Society for Chamber Music has not been 
awarded, as the umpires considered none of the 
works sent in to be worthy of the distinction. 
The second prize of loO roubles has been allotted 
to Bernhard Scholz for a string quartett. 

We learn that Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s concert 
is fixed for the tenth of this month. The programme 
will comprise Dido and Aeneas , Purcell’s first 
opera, not performed since 1677 ; and selections 
from Gluck’s Alceste. The choruses will be 
rendered by the members of the Gluck Society and 
full orchestra, and the solos by competent profes¬ 
sionals. Mr. Theo. Marzials will hike the part of 
Aeneas. 
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The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of this 
pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headaohe, 
Gout, and Indigestion; 

sind m the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladles, 
Children, and Infants. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 

(Immediately opposite the Beitise Museum) 

HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

FOR HIS IMPROVED PAINLESS METHOD OF ADAPTING 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my mastication uml articulation excellent. I am glad to hoar that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what 1 consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In r«*ciignition of your valuable services, you are 
at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, by Appointment Surgeon Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 

IN PACKETS AND TINS. '' 

Pure Cocoa only, with the superfluous oil extracted. 

This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs from which the superfluous 
oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 

“ If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 

Food, Water, and Air , Edited by Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 

Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.-“A delicious preparation.” 
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SHEETINGS. 
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No. 323, New Series. 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the vrriters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Poems and Ballads: Second Series. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & 
Wmdns.) 

In reading recently the posthumous works 
of a meritorious but youthful critic, we came 
across the statements that “ lyrics are the 
lowest form of poetry,” and that true poetry 
is “ never elaborately musical.” Allowing 
for the pleasant sententiousness and audacity 
of youth, it struck us that the posthumous 
person had very happily caught the avowed 
sentiment of a great many people and the 
unavowed sentiment of a great many more. 
We need hardly say that anyone who is of 
this opinion need not trouble himself to 
read Mr. Swinburne’s new book. Though 
he bray himself in a mortar—which would, 
indeed, be an appropriate form of suicide—he 
will not nnderstand or enjoy it. To us, on 
the other hand, the reappearance of the first 
lyric poet of this generation in lyrical sing¬ 
ing robes is a matter of considerable rejoicing. 
In the twelve years that have passed since 
the first Poems awl Ballads took the English 
literary world by storm, Mr. Swinburno has 
given us much admirable work : some of it, 
as in Songs Before Sunrise and Bothwell, 
among the best he has done. But we have, 
we must confess, pined for lyrics, having a 
private opinion exactly the reverse of the 
posthumous person, that lyric poetry is to 
all other forms as is Mount Everest to its 
neighbours. A considerable portion of the 
contents of this volume has, it is true, ap¬ 
peared before and piecemeal. But these 
piecemeal appearances do not count for 
much. A poem sandwiched between an 
essay on population and an instalment of a 
novel is in a kind of exile. It is not at home, 
and it does not speak with full voice or 
power. We may say at once that there is 
no disappointment in store for anybody in 
this volume. Almost any stanza of it read 
in the ear of a capable person will make him 
recognise the music at once after many 
dayB and say with David:—‘‘There is none 
like that: give it me.” It is scarcely the 
business of a critic on such an occasion as 
this to describe his own raptures. But we 
may say that no poetry for a dozen years 
has given us snch pleasure as “ At a Month’s 
End,” as “In the Bay,” as “Pastiche,” as 
the “ Sonnet on Mademoiselle de Maupin," 
and as “ Ave atqne Yale.” 

The book, as most of our readers know, 
™\.* Jee . n ex P«cted for some time. The 
lJeducation to Captain Burton contrasts in 
\ 3°y°RB measure curiously with the 
. tanguor of the Dedication to the 
senes and the grave march of the 


splendid prelude and epilogue to Songs 
Before Sunrise, though all three deal at their 
close with the sea, a habit of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s which is noticeable. We must give 
part of it:— 

“ In a land and season of corn and vine 
I pledged you a health from a beaker of mine 
But half-way filled to the lip's edge yet 
With hope for honey and song for wine. 

Nine years have risen aDd eight years set 
Since there by the wellspring our hands on it met: 
And the pledge of my songs that were then 
to be, 

I could wonder not, friend, though a friend should 
forget. 

For life’s helm rocks to the windward and leo, 

And time is as wind, and as waves are we ; 

And song is as foam that the sea-winds fret, 
Though tho thought at its heart should be deep as 
the sea.” 

But tbe eight years have accumulated a 
sufficient vintage. If we were asked to 
mention a peculiarity of the book, we should 
indicate the singularly even as well as high 
level of merit and interest which distin¬ 
guishes it. It may be opened almost any¬ 
where with a certainty of satisfaction. 

“ The Last Oracle,” with which, it begins, 
does not call for any special remark. But 
it is not so with tho next poem, “ In tho 
Bay.” This is an address to the spirit of 
Marlowe as the first singer who married 
poetry and free thought in England. It 
opens with one of those “ marines ” in the 
painting of which Mr. Swinburne is as un¬ 
wearied as he is unsurpassed. Then tho 
poet addresses his subject, dwells on his 
history and characteristics, and, after com¬ 
paring him with his own contemporaries, 
concludes with a still more elaborate and 
eloquent parallel of Marlowe with Shelley. 
The metre of this poem is worth special at¬ 
tention. It is a six-line stanza on two 
rhymes, the positions of which are shifted 
at pleasure and according to no regular 
order. This gives an altogether surprising 
variety and freshness to the verse. The 
poem, indeed, as verse will rank with the 
splendid passage in prose which Mr. Swin¬ 
burne has already consecrated to Marlowe 
in his essay on Chapman. It will be a com¬ 
plete novelty even to those who have care¬ 
fully followed the author’s contributions to 
periodical literature, and so will a set of 
“ Songs of the Seasons ”—winter in North¬ 
umberland, spring in Tuscany, summer in 
Auvergne, and autumn in Cornwall. The 
first and the last, if any are to be specially 
mentioned above the others, please ns best. 
All alike are remarkable for the vividness 
of their descriptions and the command of 
various metre which they display. 

But, as we have already remarked, the 
.circumstance whether such poems as these 
are or are not, in the bibliographical sense, 
novelties is wholly beside the question. 
They are all new to most people, and that is 
sufficient. Nor is it easy to point out which 
of the several pieces is most worthy the 
reader’s attention. First one pitches upon 
one, and then upon another. “ At Parting,” 
with its rondeau-like refrain, “ For a day 
and a night; ” the charming song, “ Love 
laid his Sleepless Head,” which Mr. Sulli¬ 
van’s excellent setting has made familiar; 
“ A Wasted Vigil,” where Mr. Swinburne’s 
extraordinary power of drawing npon the 


associations of devotional language once 
more appears, deserve especial note among 
the shorter pieces. Among the longer 
we must specify the wonderfully delicate 
“Vision of Spring in Winter,” and “A 
Forsaken Garden,” an exquisitely patient 
working-out of the thought which such 
places have suggested to poets more than 
once, but which has never before had suffi¬ 
cient treatment. Of the memorial verses, 
too, of which there are many, we must 
mention the splendid dirge on Baudelaire, 
which will not yield to anything of the 
kind that can be compared with it, and 
the verses on Theophile Gautier, one and 
the best of three or four pieces, English 
as well as French, devoted to that poet in 
this book. As metrical studies, moreover, 
the “ Choriambics,” at page 141, are not to 
be missed, nor is “ Before Sunset.” If there 
is one thing in the volume which we fail to 
appreciate, it is “ Triads.” English, some¬ 
how or other, does not seem to lend itself 
well to these sententious utterances; per¬ 
haps, also, we are influenced by the thought 
of the intolerable imitations of them which 
the minor poet is too likely to produce. It 
is pleasant to turn from these to “ The Tear 
of the Rose,” where the verse seems to bring 
round one an atmosphere of floating flower- 
petals, and to be tinged with as rosy a hue 
as if the printer had obligingly struck it off 
in rubric. 

For our personal choice, however, we 
should select “ At a Month’s End.” It may 
not be the greatest poem of the book, but it 
is, among the longer ones, unquestionably 
the most perfect. We should, indeed, feel 
well inclined to take it as a test specimen 
wherewith to gauge any reader’s capacity 
of appreciating poetry. The subject is 
neither new nor particularly interesting, 
being simply the old one of the parting by 
mutual consent—half in weariness, half in 
regret—of two lovers. But on this theme 
is broidered the most exquisite mingling of 
musical sound and indefinite suggestion of 
thought that can be imagined. The reader, 
whether he will or no, must read it aloud, 
must follow the cadence with voice and 
hand, and let his soul float in the tide of 
poetry. It is, in Fletcher’s term, “ far above 
singing,” and as one reads such stanzas as 
the following, it must be a dull person who 
has not some glimpse of the great secret of- 
what poetry is, and what it is not. 

“ The night last night was strange and shaken : 

More straDge the change of you and me. 

Once moro, for the old love’s love forsaken, • 

We went out once more toward the sea. 

For the old love’s love-sake dead and buried. 

One last time, one more and no moro, 

We watched the waves set in, the serried 
Spears of the tido storming the shore. 

Hardly we saw the high moon hanging, 

Heard hardly through the windy night 
Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging, 

Under wan skies and waste white light. 

With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang 
Large music, ware to wild wave timing, 

And all the choral water sang. 

Faint lights fell this way, that way floated, 

Quick sparks of sea-fire keen liko eyes 
From the rolled surf that flashed, and noted 
Shores and faint cliffs and bays and skies.” 
There are some thirty stanzas of it, and when 
one gets to the end of the thirty stanzas the 
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only thing to do is to turn and begin them 
again. The exquisite cadence of the lines, 
the way in which the last words of the even 
verses sustain and echo the music, while one 
passes to the next, cannot he surpassed. 
Every word, every pause, is, in the language 
of Southey’s delightful friend, “necessary and 
voluptuous and right.” It does not surprise 
us, because we know it is just as it ought to 
be, and that anything else would be a mis¬ 
take. And when wo begin to consider the 
separate images and parts we find, as always 
happens, that they are quite as perfect as 
the whole. Anyone who has beheld such a 
scene under such circumstances can, if he 
please, satisfy himself that the description 
is absolutely just and true; but the wiser 
mind takes its truth for granted, seeing that 
it is beautiful. 

There is another poem later on in the 
book which we must quote in full, to give an 
idea of the originality of the music made 
by its dainty trochees. 

“ Now the days aro all pone over 
Of our singing, love by lover, 

Days of summer-coloured seas 
Blown adrift through beam and breeze. 

Now the nights are all past over 
Of our dreaming, dreams that hover 
In a mist of fair false things, 

Nights afloat on wide wan wings. 

Now tho loves with faith for mother, 

Now the fears with hope for brother, 

Scarce are with us as strange words 
Notes from songs of last year’s birds. 

Now all good that comes or goes is 
As the smell of last year's roses, 

As tho radiance in our eyes 
Shot from summer’s ore he dies. 

Now the morning faintlier risen 
Seems no God come forth of prison, 

But a bird of plume-plucked wing, 

Pale with thoughts of evening. 

Now hath hope, outraced in running, 

Given the torch up of his cunning, 

And the palm he thought to wear 
Even to his own strong child—despair.” 

It may please Mr. Swinburne to entitle tbis 
a “Pastiche,” and of course anyone can 
sec why he does so. But we wish a few 
other poets, in their aimings at originality, 
would have the goodness to be as original 
as this patchwork. No doubt, for instance, 
lie was not the first to combine in this 
manner a catalectic couplet with an acata- 
lcctic one. But wc do not know any poet 
before him who has got the full music out 
of the combination. 

We have specially mentioned these two 
poems because they illustrate better than 
any others in the book tho peculiar poetical 
quality of rendering the common uncommon, 
by the indefinite suggestion of beauty given 
in the use of metrical language. The 
amateurs, however, of “ the subject ” need 
not go away empty from these poems and 
ballads. For dignity of meaning expressed 
in suitable language we should hesitate 
between the “ Mademoiselle de Maupin ” 
sonnet, the second of the pair called “ Two 
Leaders,” and some stanzas of “ Ave atque 
Vale.” As we cannot give them all let us 
give the first. 

“ This is tho golden book of spirit and sense, 

Tho holy writ of beauty; he that wrought 
Made it with dreams and faultless words and 
thought 

That seeks and finds and loses in the dense 


Dim air of life that beauty’s excellence 

Wherewith love makes one hour of life distraught 
And all hours after follow and find not aught. 
Here is that height of all love's eminence 
Where man may breathe but for a breathing space 
And feel his soul burn as an altar fire 
To the unknown God of unachieved desire, 

And from the middle mystery of tho place 

Watch lights that break, hear sounds as ofaquire. 
But see not twice unveiled the veiled God’s face.” 

That is the perfection of a sonnet; the 
complete expression of a worthy subject in 
few and faultless words. 

There only remain for special notice what 
may be called the experiments of the book 
—the French poems and the translations of 
Villon. No one of the former seems to us 
quite to come up to the sonnet to Victor 
Hugo which prefaced Botliwell. But the 
latter, though often unliteral, are good, “The 
Complaint of the Fair Armouress ” especially. 
We are very glad, by the way, that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne has, as poetry and common-sense alike 
require, mado her an armouress, and not a 
doubtful person wearing a cap of ill-fame. 
On the whole, this volume, like most of 
its author’s, is well fitted to have applied to 
it the severe but sovereign test of Joubert: 
“ Rien qui ne transports pas n’est poesie. 
La lyre est nn instrument aile.” What is 
commonly but expressively called “ swing ” 
never fails in it. Critics who are disposed 
to carp may, if they like, reproach it with 
the somewhat sombre tone which is given 
by the large number of memorial poems and 
addresses to the dead which it contains. 
To us this is in one way an attraction, as 
showing tho generous appreciation of his 
fellows which distinguishes Mr. Swinburne 
perhaps more than it has ever distinguished 
any poet. From the purely poetical view it is 
neither a drawback nor an advantage. The 
house of mourning and the houso of mirth 
are the same to poetry ; equally means of 
charming the existence of those who know 
how to listen and themes for the display of 
the indescribable art. So many years have 
now passed since Mr. Swinburne first gave 
us verse that it is superfluous to dwell on 
his special peculiarities as if they were 
novelties; while tho time has hardly yet 
come for any comparative estimate of his 
powers and his performances. It is sufficient 
that no competent person now denies 
his claim to a place, and a high one, 
among tho best English poets of this 
time. We do not ourselves think that 

posterity will add tho limitation “ of 
this time.” Mr. Swinburne, like all poets of 
all time, has his faults. But no one of his 
faults happens to be of those which are fatal 
to a great poet; and all his merits are those 
which are to a great poet necessary. 
Above all, he has the one thing needful—he 
sings ; he does not write orations, or dis¬ 
quisitions, or essays, or stories, but poems. 
Here and there he may be too voluminous; 
here and there he may have lit upon a sub¬ 
ject which is not altogether worthy of his 
treatment. But whatever he gives us is 
always poetry—it always lifts us out of the 
common into the uncommon ; it always has 
the note of “ improvisation made leisurely; ” 
it is always distinct in savour and faultless 
in form. Its merits, of courso, are not uni¬ 
versally recognised. “ On ne pent trouver 
de po6sie nulle part,” to quote Joubert once 


more, “ quand on n’en porte pas en soi.” 
The result of this is naturally a certain same¬ 
ness in poetical criticism. It is nsual to avoid 
this sameness by dwelling on the poet’s sub¬ 
ject, by comparing his treatment of it with 
other men’s, and by picking out and empha¬ 
sising certain traits which happen to strike 
one at the moment. But the thing really 
resolves itself in tho few cases in which 
poetry is undoubtedly and largely present, 
into a simple recommendation to enjoy, and 
a sotto voce addition “ If you can’t enjoy, 
God help you ! ” We might apply Marlowe’s 
unapproachable account of the poet’s limita¬ 
tions to tho limitations of the poet’s critic. 
Strive as hard as he can, analyse as carefully 
as he may, there is always one thought, one 
grace, one wonder, which he cannot indicate, 
but only enjoy. This there is in the present 
volume, and we can say no moro and no less 
of it. George Saintsbury. 

The Jeioisli Messiah : a Critical History of 
the Messianic Idea among the Jews, from 
the Rise of the Maccabees to the Closing of 
the Talmud. By James Drummond, B.A., 
Professor of Theology at Manchester New 
College, London. ( Longmans.) 

This is not a history in tho ordinary sonse 
of the word, and does not shine by a vivid 
historical imagination. The stylo is calm 
and unimpassioned, even to dryness ; and it 
is only an occasional sentence which reveals 
a sympathetic spirit on the part of the 
author. And yet this judicious and judicial 
scholar’s work is of more importance to 
English students of Christianity than piles 
of popular, passionate, and controversial 
writings. Those, too, who know the diffi¬ 
culty of mastering a complicated literature, 
and of welding the results into an artistic 
whole, will be indisposed to dwell on occa¬ 
sional inequalities of treatment, and a certain 
disconnectedness which detracts from the 
interest of the work. 

The Jewish Messiah is divided into two 
books, in the first of which the origin and 
date of the documents is investigated, and 
the opinions of contending critics stated 
and examined; while in the second the 
various elements of the Messianic idea are 
traced through their historical changes. 
The treatment of the apocalyptic literature 
in the first chapter of the first book is ex¬ 
tremely good: the accounts of Enoch and 
tho so-called Fourth Book of Ezra may be 
especially mentioned. The author arrives at 
the conclusion that tho Messianic passages in 
the Similitudes of Enoch are of unknown, 
but probably Christian, origin, and that 
therefore we cannot appeal to them as evi¬ 
dences of pre-Christian Jewish belief. Into 
the very difficult question how for these in¬ 
terpolations extend it is impossible to enter 
here; but that Christian passages have 
been inserted into the original Jewish and 
pre-Christian texts seems too clear to be 
reasonably denied. As to the seventy shep¬ 
herds (chaps, lxxxv.-xc.) Prof. Drummond 
avows his agreement with Dr. Schiirer, 
according to whom they are not heathen 
kings, but angels appointed to superintend 
the punishment of Israel. The difficulties 
in the vision of the eagle in 4 Ezra still 
await their solution. 
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The chapter on the Psalms of Solomon is 
good as far as it goes, bnt has suffered from 
the neglect of Wellhausen’s excellent little 
treatise at tho end of his work on the 
Pharisees and Saddncees (Greifswald, 1874). 
Those on the Targums and the Talmnd are 
only enough to whet the appetite of the 
reader for more copious information. It 
should be added, however, that extracts 
from the Talmnd occur not unfrequently in 
the second part of tho work, tho accuracy 
of which is guaranteed by Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy of Cambridge. 

A controversial theologian might pick out 
many plums from the latter part. 1 do not 
think, however, that the results can in all 
cases be regarded as settled, or at least that 
the final picture of the Messianic doctrine 
—which, indeed, is only presented as that 
of the Jewish literature—can be relied upon 
as a perfectly true representation of the 
popular belief. This is not intended to 
disparage the value of Prof. Drummond’s 
mostly very competent judgments. I no¬ 
tice with pleasure that his work has received 
the compliment of two extended reviews 
from Continental critics, the ono by Prof. 
Sckiirer in the unapproachably excellent 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, published fort¬ 
nightly at Leipzig, and the other by Prof. 
Oort in the organ of the Dutch liberal 
theologians, called the Theologiscli Tijdschrift. 
That Prof. Oort would have independent 
views of his own to propound was only to 
be expected, though the tone in which he 
does this has a brusqueness which is slightly 
unpleasing. T. K. Chev.ne. 


The Life of Sir ’Martin Frobisher, Knt. 
Containing a Narrative of the Spanish 
Armada. By tho Rev. Frank Jones, B.A. 
(Longmans.) 

Frobisher is an historical figure which has 
always stood behind Hawkins and Drake 
and been hidden by them. This is what Mr. 
Jones says, but we do not think so. A man 
who made three of the most notable voyages 
on record, in an age full of the spirit and 
deeds of naval adventure and discovery, 
who gave his own name to a Strait which 
every schoolboy knows where to find on the 
map, and who took the great part Frobisher 
took in fighting against the Spanish Armada 
—surely this man cannot be said to 
have been hidden. At all events Cam¬ 
den was not of that opinion when he 
said Frobisher was “ reckoned amongst the 
famousest men of our age for counsel 
and glory gotten at sea.” But Mr. Jones 
goes further, for he “hopes to bring Fro¬ 
bisher out of his historical seclusion by the 
issue of this biography.” We wonder what 
some of his previous biographers would say 
to this. How some of them—Barrow, Camp¬ 
bell, Fuller, or Camden—would have ac¬ 
cepted this statement it is impossible to say. 
As to those who are still living, they can 
speak for themselves. 

^ avo before us three Lives of Fro- 
bisher, all more or less complete, and all 
written within the last twenty years. There 
is one in Mr. p ox Bourne’s English Seamen ; 

A , ln Cartwright’s chapters in the 
Yorkshire is a most excellent 
of the life of the Yorkshire knight, j 


chiefly taken from original sources. Then 
in the Hakluyt Society’s volume for 1807 
there are Frobisher’s three voyages, and a 
Life of him by Rear-Admiral Collinson, 
with upwards of seventy illustrative docu¬ 
ments copied from our State Papers. Fro¬ 
bisher’s portrait which illustrates this volume, 
and which Admiral Collinson says was taken 
from the Herwologia and engraved by Mr. 
Scott, is copied in and faces the title-page of 
Mr. Jones’s book, who also seems to have 
made liberal use of these works, though we 
do not notice them in his list of authorities. 
How comes it, too, that the only letter of 
Frobisher of which there is a facsimile in 
Mr. Cartwright’s book should also appear 
in Mr. Jones’s, where the facsimile is reduced 
to one-fourth the size ? Was this taken from 
the original or from Mr. Cartwright’s book ? 

Mr. Jones does not concern himself much 
about the projected fourth voyage of Fro¬ 
bisher, yet nearly one hundred original 
documents have of late years been brought 
to light about this voyage. We cannot 
agree with him that “ Frobisher’s sun 
entered on its declension ” at this particular 
period of his life, nor do we think that 
another commander was sought out until 
Frobisher had absolutely refused to take the 
command himself. That he was willing to 
go the voyage until ho found out that it was 
for trade only and not for discovery there 
can be no doubt. What is known of his 
previous career, and the numerous papers 
on the subject, show that such was the case. 

Poor unfortunate Michael Lok does not 
quite disappear from tho story of Frobisher’s 
voyages, with bis letter written from the 
Fleet prison in June, 1581, as Mr. Jones 
supposes, for he was engaged in litigation 
about them many years after that. In 1G15, 
nearly forty years after Frobisher’s first 
voyage, Lok was sued by one Clement 
Draper for upwards of 2001., claimed by him 
as then due for pitch and other things sup¬ 
plied to Lok for furnishing Capt. Frobisher’s 
ships to the North-West; and although Lok 
pleaded that he had paid the greater part of 
that sum, he did not produce his vouchers, 
and so had to pay the money. 

W. Noel Sainsbcry. 


Burma, Past and Present, with Personal 
Reminiscences of the Country. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Albert Fytche, C.S.I., late Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, &c. In 
Two Yolumes. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
One of the objects and, indeed, an avowed 
object of these two handsome volumes is to 
illustrate and adorn the name of Fytche. 
The wonderful Fytche coat of arms is on 
the boards; tho frontispiece is an engraving 
of the Lieut.-General, their author; shortly 
after we have an engraving, from a painting 
by Hogarth, of William Fytche, an Anglo- 
Indian of last century, which “ it is difficult 
to look at without thinking what a part 
William Fytche might have played in the 
subsequent history of India, had he not been 
cut off by that cruel dysentery which is the 
curse of Bengal; ” and Ralph Fytche, a 
still more illustrious ancestor, is introduced 
as having explored India and Burma in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and as the real 
founder of the East India Company. A 


visible awe descends on the general’s mind 
when ho finds himself on the track of these 
his ancestors, and the most ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances in connexion with it assume 
almost a supernatural aspect. On land¬ 
ing in India as a cadet in 1830, he was 
ordered to Berhampore; and, “ strange 
enough, Berhampore was the military 
station near Moorshedabad ; I was thus in 
the neighbourhood of Cossimbazaar, where 
William Fytche had been chief of the Eng¬ 
lish Factory.” There are other “ strange ” 
coincidences, and our author’s relationship to 
the Poet Laureate has prominent notice. 
Full-length portraits are given of an orchid, 
“ ono new variety of which I discovered, and 
which was named after me ”—the Dendro- 
liuin Fytchianum —and of a species of par¬ 
tridge which bears the honoured name of 
Biunbusicola Fytcliii. A great deal of the book 
is devoted to the general’s civil administra¬ 
tion and military exploits ; but the details of 
the latter are somewhat disappointing. There 
seems to have been a mutual-admiration 
society in Burma, of which himself, Sir 
Arthur Phayre, and a Major MacGrath, 
were the principal members; but we think 
the General has not come up to the mark as 
a member of it (as regards the others), and 
has displayed a little ingratitude for tho 
praise bestowed upon him. For instance, 
we hear nothing in praise of Major Mac- 
Gratb, though the Major is adduced as 
giving high praise “ to Lieutenant Fytche 
for his personal exertion and gallantry 
in leading so spirited a dash,” displayed 
in occupying and setting fire to a village 
which was evacuated on his approach, and 
on which occasion “ none of our men were 
wounded, except in the feet by the sharp 
bamboo spikes.” It is rather shabby that 
no return is made to the Major, or to his 
memory, for this piece of literary gallantry, 
and the want of it is hardly excused by the 
pi-inciple that every man should blow his 
own trumpet. It is more to be regretted 
that, though General Fytche went out to 
India as a youth with John Nicholson, tho 
demi-god of the Sikhs and the hero of 
Delhi, he contents himself with merely re¬ 
cording that fact, as if, taken alone, it were 
of general interest. We feel inclined to 
congratulate both the public and the author 
of these volumes because the daily journal 
which he regularly kept from 1839 to 1857 
was destroyed by fire, and that he “never 
had the heart to resume it.” It is appalling 
to think of the Collectanea Fytchiana, which, 
but for that fire, he would have had to select 
from, if not publish in full. As it is, we have 
a readable and interesting book; and his 
egotism is without malignity, and causes a 
smile rather than any unpleasant feeling. He 
himself’apologises for having made himself 
the “ darling theme of contemplation,” and 
hopes that his literary anatomists will not 
find “a knot of scorpions in every page.” 
There is no danger of this; for the scor¬ 
pions, if there be any, are well concealed, 
and their tails must have lost their venom. 
There is more danger of the fate awaiting 
him which befel an Indian officer I have 
heard of, who went home for the express 
purpose of publishing a book enunciating 
some new views on the genealogy of some 
native princes, and who came back to India 
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in a state of towering indignation with the 
explanation “ Why, Sir ! it made no sensa¬ 
tion, positively none whatever! ” And yet 
that would be a pity to befall in this instance, 
and, we hope, is not likely; for the volumes 
contain much interesting matter about 
Burma, well put together, and in a p'easing 
style. It would indeed be well if more 
eminent administrators gave us more ac¬ 
counts of their official experience. 

Burma is a country which has scarcely re¬ 
ceived tiie attention which its capabilities 
and attractions deserve. It is neither in 
India nor out of it, being a sort of out-way 
appendage which has not established any 
claims of its own to special attention ; and 
the official and merchant are apt to avoid it, 
on the undeniable ground that a residence 
there places them beyond the great currents 
of prosperous existence, and in a country 
where they can accomplish little except by 
adhering to it for a long time. Such regions, 
however, are by no means the worst for 
enterprising men to go to ; and I would sug¬ 
gest to the numerous young men—now 
(numerous as the buck rabbits in a well- 
preserved warren—who are seeking for 
-openings abroad, that it is by no means 
•the places about which everyone hears as 
presenting new opportunities for making 
money which afford the best chances of 
success. No sooner are such places talked 
about, in the present state of newspaper 
information and means of travel, than 
they attract a rush from all ends of the 
earth, so that labour of all kinds becomes 
lew in demand and cheaper there than any¬ 
where else, whilo there are many quiet and 
unheard-of places where real opportunities 
of advancement are much more easily attain¬ 
able. No doubt at places to which a rush 
is made a man with considerable means, or 
with special aptitude for availing himself of 
the necessities of others, may rapidly make 
a large fortune, for the very reason that so 
many other people soon fall into distress 
and are so much grist to his mill; but as 
regards most of the adventurous seekers of 
fortune, quiet places, untalked about, are 
more likely to afford what they are in searph 
of. Burma may be one of these places, 
judging not so much from its large amount 
of unoccupied land as from the quantity of 
land in the British districts which has been 
■brought under cultivation sinco we occupied 
them at various periods. About a quarter 
of a century ago Crawfurd estimated its 
population at twenty-two to the square mile. 
From official records General Fytche is 
able to supply us with more exact inform¬ 
ation in regard to tho British provinces. 
In 1871 the population of these provinces 
bad increased, during our rule", from 
about one million to nearly two millions 
and a-half. These subsist on only 3,000 
square miles of land ; but General Fytche 
asserts that there are 30,000 square miles of 
culturable land in British Burma alone, 
27,000 of which are lying waste for want 
■of cultivators. The increase in the revenue 
is proportionate to the increase in the culti¬ 
vation of land; and the export trade shows 
a still greater increase, while that in im¬ 
ports shows nearly as much. There are 
other and some later statistics, which show 
a steady advance in the development of 


British Burma—no doubt greatly owing 
to such able administrators as the late Chief 
Commissioner — and the richness of the 
coast lands, as also of the delta and valley 
of the Irawadi and the valleys of some lesser 
rivers, can hardly be exaggerated. 

“ The shore,” say3 our author, “ rises abruptly 
from the sea, in ranges of undulating hills, covered 
by luxuriant vegetation. Even the massive black 
rocks on which the waves of the Indian Ocean 
unceasingly surge and break, are covered with the 
evergreen foliage of perpetual spring.” 

Though nearer to the Equator than Bengal, 
tho climate of a great part of Burma is 
both cooler and healthier than that of 
Bengal, and of great part of India, from 
causes which are easily explained. From 
its very proximity to the Equator, the south¬ 
west monsoon sets in sooner and has a 
longer duration than in India, so that there 
is no long extremely hot season, and the 
year naturally divides itself into two sea¬ 
sons, the wet and the dry, the latter begin¬ 
ning in the end of October and ending in 
the, beginning of May. This, be it noted, 
gives about six months of a pleasant season, 
which is quite as much as England can lay 
claim to. And, during the wet season, the 
rainfall is very different in different parts of 
tho country, in some being no more than it 
is in even the drier parts of the Lake 
Region of England. Still, Burma has a 
thorough tropical climate, and the extreme 
dampness of the long wet season has its 
disadvantages. Andrew Wilson. 


The Annals of Tennis. By Julian Marshall. 

(Field Office.) 

The title given to tennis of “ King of Games 
and Game of Kings ” indicates the double 
interest of its history. There is the interest 
of the gradual development of a singularly 
consummate and fascinating form of athletic 
exercise and amnsement, and there is the 
interest of tracing an element in French and 
English social life which for six centuries 
appears from time to time picturesquely in¬ 
terwoven with historical incident, and that 
by no means always of a trivial character. 

Mr. Marshall wisely abstains from en¬ 
quiring too curiously into the grounds of 
conjecture as to the origin of tho game. 
His view is thns summed up (p. 10) :— 

“ The conclusion seems irresistible, that the re¬ 
ceived form of tennis is a direct descendant of 
some game of classic times, just as are the Italian 
forma of Pallone, da Scan no, &c., which we now 
know to have been developed about the same time 
with it; but that it is in no way derived from any 
of these latter games.” 

The first chapter of the book is called 
“ Tennis Abroad.” Though Italy was pro¬ 
bably the mother-country of the game, and 
it is described at length in Scaino’s rare and 
interesting Traltato della Palla (1555), which 
has now been made known—I believe, 
for the first time—by Mr. Marshall, yet the 
true national game of Italy is pallone, and 
tennis has flourished comparatively little 
there or in Spain, while in Germany it has 
scarcely been played at all. “ Seaino, when 
he has to describe it in a form almost pre¬ 
cisely the same as we now have, is compelled 
to take his example from France, where a 
perfect court existed, apparently because 


there was none such in Italy.” The chapter 
on “ Tennis Abroad ” is, therefore, almost en¬ 
tirely concerned with France. The de¬ 
velopment of the game is carefully traced, 
and the anecdotes interspersed are often 
very good reading. How, in the year 1427, 

“ Margot, the Joan of Arc of Tennis, and 
contemporary of that great heroine,” as¬ 
tonished Paris by beating all but the very 
best male players; how the Due de Lor. 
raine boxed the ears of the Due d’Orleans 
(afterwards Louis XII.), who had given 
Mdme. de Beaujcu the lie on her deciding a 
stroke against him ; how Hcury of Navarre 
rose at daybreak after the night of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, at the peril of his life, to finish an 
interrupted match ; how the market-women 
flocked (two thousand in one day of the 
year 1(140) to see their favourite Due de 
Beaufort play, and subscribed their money 
for his wagers; how Moliere began his 
career as an actor in a court in the 
Faubourg St.-Gormain (tennis-courts being 
then often used as theatres) ; how, in 
1780, the Comte d’Artois was felicitously 
rebuked for his foul-mouthed ill-temper by 
an officer in the dedans ■ how, lastly, in 1780 
a voice more potent than that of scolding and 
scuffling nobles proclaimed at Versailles the 
Servient du Jeu de Pi mine —all these stories 
illustrate the place held by tennis in tho 
life of those times. Except Henry III., all 
the French kings of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries seem to have been fond of 
the game (Henry II. being the best player), 
and it frequently appears also as a subject 
of legislation. In 1480 Louis XI. issued an 
edict of great importance toward the improve¬ 
ment of the game, forbidding the employ¬ 
ment of bad and spurions materials in stuff¬ 
ing balls. Less honourable were the fre¬ 
quent decrees by which it was attempted to 
exclude the people from the game and con¬ 
fine it to the nobility. But its popularity 
was too strong for the law, and in most 
cases tho edict remained a dead letter. The 
charter of the Corporation of Paumiers- 
raqnetiers was first registered in 1610. 
Louis XIV.’s interest in tennis ceased en¬ 
tirely in those middle and later years of his 
reign against which still graver blame at¬ 
taches on political grounds. About this 
time tenuis declined, both in quantity and 
quality. The Abbe de St. Pierre laments 
that “ men preferred games of chance, and 
ceased to play active games, such as la 
paume, le mail, &c.; they became weaker, 
more unhealthy, more ignorant, and less 
polite.” Still, advancing science continued 
to improve the court and implements, and 
in 1777 appeared De Garsault’s important 
treatiso, L'Art du Paitmier-raquelier. The 
game receives a rather unexpected tribute 
of respect from Rousseau in his Emile :— 
“One does not defend oneself against a falling 
shuttlecock (volant), which hurts nobody; hut 
nothing makes the arm so quick ns the necessity 
of shielding the head; nothing makes the eyesight 
so sure as the need to protect the eyes. To spring 
from one end to another of a tennis-court; to 
judge the bound of a ball which is still in mid¬ 
air ; to return it with a strong and certain hand— 
such games become a man; they tend to form 
him.” 

During the revolutionary wars, while “ the 
courts” not only “of France,” bnt over 
all the Continent, were “ disturbed with 
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chases,” and the French armies were every¬ 
where “striking crowns into the hazard,” 
then naturally inter arma ludi silebant: but 
after 1815 the game revived. In 1802 was 
born J. Edmond Barre, in whom and in his 
English successor, George Lambert, the art 
of tennis has culminated. Though in 1862 
the smart new court on the Terrasse des 
Feuillants of the Tuileries Gardens was 
built to replace that of the Passage Sandrie, 
the game did not flourish among the 
canaille doree of the Second Empire; and 
since the death of Barre and the retirement 
of “ Biboche,” not only the best and next 
best, bnt the whole front rank of players 
have been English. 

The second chapter of the book treats of 
“Tennis in England.” There is little doubt 
that the game was imported from France, 
though it received an English name totally 
different from the French paume, and one of 
which the etymology is still profoundly ob¬ 
scure. The allusions to the game in litera¬ 
ture properly so called may be said to begin 
with Chaucer’s lines — 

“But eanetow pluyen racket to and fro, 

Settle in dokke out, now this now that, Pandore ? ” 

which Mr. Marshall has aptly cited as illus¬ 
trating the early introduction of the racket 
in place of the bare hand. The word racket 
( raquette, rachetta) has been variously de¬ 
rived from the Latin reticulum, and the 
Butch raclcen (to stretch); but Littre is 
more probably right in saying:— 

“ The word is old in our language under the form 
of rachttte or rasquette, and signifies the palm of 
the hand, the sole of the foot. It is the diminu¬ 
tive of the low Latin racket, which means the 
wrist or the tarsus, and comes from the Arabic. 
The name of the palm will easily have come to 
be applied to the instrument which took its place. 
We must therefore set aside the Latin derivation 
frem rete.” 

Though rackets were probably still too costly 
implements to be in common use, the game 
was plainly played very commonly in some 
form or other in the fourteenth century. 

“In the Close Roll, 39 Edward III. (1365) 
we find the first restrictive Act passed in Eng¬ 
land, like so many that were passed in France at 
various dates, against tennis and other games. 
Here, however, there was more show of reason for 
such prohibitions of sports which tended in no 
wsv to improve the military spirit of the nation, 
then a very important object, than in France, 
where such laws seem to have been almost wholly 
sumptuary. In England they were only partly so. 
The purpose of this first Act is clear: it was in¬ 
tended to encourage the practice of archery.” 

It is probable enough that Henry V. was 
fond of tennis, as the Dauphin’s taunt im¬ 
mortalised by Shakspere would seem to 
imply, but Mr. Marshall quotes no direct 
evidence of it. The game languished daring 
the Wars of the Roses, but flourished, as in 
France, during the sixteenth century. Henry 
VIII. built the Tennis Court at Hampton 
Court, “ the only one of the ancient courts 
now extant in this country.” It has been 
somewhat altered, and is still a good and 
serviceable coart for the game in its modem 
perfection. Repressive edicts were, however, 
still passed against the people’s enjoyment 
of the game. Sir Philip Sidney was a 
player, and there is a story of his rebuking 
“a great lord” parallel to that about the 


Count d’Artois mentioned above. James I. 
seems, as we should expect, to have been no 
player; but his promising eldest son, Henry, 
was devoted to the game. In a book printed 
in 1641 appeared a portrait (of which Mr. 
Marshall gives a facsimile) of the young 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) playing 
tennis, which is very interesting in its bear¬ 
ing on tbe development of the game:— 

“ lie holds in his hand a racket with a very short 
handle and broad face. At his back is a part of 
the court, perhaps the dedans, showing four equi¬ 
distant pillars. The gallery, unprotected by any 
net, is full of spectators. Above is a balustrade, 
on which lean more spectators; and from this it 
is evident that the court was uncovered—perhaps 
the open court at Whitehall.” 

Charles II. played a great deal. Pepys 
writes in 1664 :— 

“ To the tennis-court, and there saw the King 
play at tennis, and others; but to see how the 
King’s play was extolled, without any cause at all, 
was a loathsome sight; though sometimes in¬ 
deed he did play very well and deserved to be com¬ 
mended ; but such open flattery is beastly.” 

About this time, and during the eighteenth 
century, the scoundrelism which tends to 
gather round any English sport that can be 
betted on seems to have sullied even this 
manly and exquisite game; but at the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century this evil 
was diminishing, and tennis has flourished in¬ 
creasingly in every respect up to the present 
day. We may notice, by the way, as Mr. 
Marshall does, 

“ a sentence in the Sporting Magazine (Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1793) which shows the vitality of the 
game as played in tbe open air in this country : 

‘ Field tennis threatens ere long to bowl out 
cricket.’ It was, therefore, no recent invention, 
but a mere revival, that gave us the game called 
Lawn-Tenuis, which would have been a better 
game had its rules followed more closely those 
either of tennis proper or of the old French 
longue paume, of which it is the illegitimate de¬ 
scendant.” 

Chapters III., IV., and V., entitled re¬ 
spectively, “ The Court and Implements,” 
“ The Laws and their History,” and “ The 
Game,” are of the highest interest to all 
lovers of tennis, but detailed comment on 
them would perhaps be too technical for 
this place. The way in which (in Chap¬ 
ter IV.) the history of the game is traced, 
so to speak, in its statute-book, or rather 
its common-law, is as sagacious as it is 
original. Let it suffice, however, to say 
that in the whole book the author’s lungo 
studio e grande amove have produced a work 
in which exhaustive research appears 
throughout combined with ' the practical 
judgment of a skilful and mature player. 
The illustrative plates are numerous and 
valuable, and are very carefully and clearly 
executed. 

If but a fraction of the money and time 
now consumed in battues, or in the sordid 
gambling which degrades horse-racing by 
its unworthy accompaniment, were spent in 
building tennis-courts and in playing in 
them, the readers of this book would be more 
nearly as many as it deserves. 

Eknest Myers. 


Hoffmann’s history of the inquisition. 
Geschichte der Inquisition. Nach den Besten 
Quellcn allgemein fasslich dargestellt. Von 
Fridolin Hoffmann. (Bonn: Neusser.) 

Ten years ago Dr. Harris Rule, a Wesleyan 
minister, published a Historg of the Inquisi¬ 
tion from the Twelfth Century to the Present 
Time, which contained, like the work before 
us, a considerable amount of information, but 
bad no better claim to be called a history. 
We do not mean that either writer exagge¬ 
rates the horrors of his subject, for that is 
hardly possible. There is no tribunal known 
to the civilised world which has acquired and 
deserved so intense and universal a detesta¬ 
tion. Milman is quite within the mark when 
hs describes the regulations of the Inquisition 
as “a Christian code at which the worst of 
the Pagan Emperors might have shuddered 
as iniquitous.” Its first introduction into 
every Catholic country, not excepting Spain, 
was strenuously resisted by the people, the 
magistrates, and even the clergy, as both Dr. 
Rule and Hoffmann have shown, and in all 
countries alike the popular hatred was illus¬ 
trated from time to time by the murder of 
its most strenuous officials. Still abuse is one 
tiling and history is another, and both these 
writers como forward rather as public prose¬ 
cutors than historians. Hoffmann does not, 
indeed, like Dr. Rule, interlard his narrative 
with the commonplaces of tho Evangelical 
or Dissenting pulpit, nor close it with 
a denunciation of deceased Inquisitors to 
eternal torment in the next world. But 
his tone throughout is fiercely polemical, and 
he tells us plainly in the Preface that it was 
not in the interests of historical knowledge, 
but on account of “ the present and actual 
interest of these questions,” that he under¬ 
took the task, inasmuch as the Holy Offico 
still exists theoretically and de jure accord¬ 
ing to “ tho official Roman view,” or, as a 
theological professor at Breslau expresses 
it, “Jure ct virtualitcr tribunal illud extare 
adhuc censendum.” lie is “ not a his¬ 
torian but a publicist,” and writes accord¬ 
ingly. Of course he had a full right to do 
so, bnt then ho should have called the 
volume, what it really is, a pamphlet or 
monograph on the Inquisition, and not a 
history. It has neither the method, tho 
calmness, nor the completeness requisite for 
a history; aud there is no sense of pro¬ 
portion. Not only are the dark colours very 
thickly laid on—of that we do not complain 
—bnt all counterbalancing or extenuating 
considerations are absolutely ignored. 

Moreover, so far as it is historical, tho book 
is rather a history of tho persecution of 
heretics generally than of the Inquisition. 
It begins with the case of the Priscillianists 
in tbe fourth century—where, by the way, 
very inadequate justice is done to the firm 
and unquestionably sincere opposition of St. 
Ambrose and St. Martin of Tours to tbo in¬ 
troduction of this new principle into tho 
Church. The first five chapters are occupied 
with events antecedent to the establishment 
of the Inquisition, properly so called. Thus 
we have a long account of tho Albigensian 
Crusade organised by Innocent III., who 
died in 1216 ; but the first institution of In¬ 
quisitors took place at tho Council of 
Toulouse in 1228. In a later period tho 
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Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Marian temper he may have been, as Hallam calls carefully elucidated and defined. As it is, 
persecution in England are dwelt upon, him, “averse to persecution,” insists that the controversial element is too obtrusive 
neither of which belongs to a history the magistrate is bound to establish unifor- for the historical treatment of the subject, 
of the Inquisition. Nor can anything mity of doctrine, and to maintain it against and yet fails of producing any sufficiently 
be more incongruous than the sensational Papists and heretics. It was, moreover, the distinct impression. 

titles of several of the chapters, which fixed belief of Protestant no less than Catho- The author appears to be most at home in 
convey no intimation of the contents, and lie Governments that religions diversity was the second part of his work, which deals with 
are rather suggestive of a penny-a-liner of dangerous to the State, whence the principle the Spanish Inquisition, though there is still 
the Daily Telegraph than of a grave German cnjus regio illius religio was very generally much to desiderate in his account of it. The 
historian. Thus, to give a few examples acted upon by both. There were few, if any, historical causes—originating in the long 
only, the first chapter is headed “ Was ein of the Protestant martyrs but were perfectly struggle with Arianism, Judaism, and Islam, 
Hackchen werden will, kriimmt sicli bei willing in their turn to become persecutors, which helped to identify patriotism with a 
Zeiten the second, “ Wind gesiiot—Sturm as in fact many of them had been. Hoff- fierce and intolerant orthodoxy in the 
geemtet; ” the third, “ Einem tief gefiihlten mann himself tells us that not one of the Spanish national character, as the events of 
Bediirfniss wird abgeholfen;” the fifth, opponents or victims of the Inquisition the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
“Apostelhoch zu Ross nnd Ketzer in San- appealed to the principle of freedom of served to identify it with Protestant 
dalen; ” the ninth, “ Der hat’s gewagt—so conscience, because “ this feeling as yet lay fanaticism in England—might have been 
ging, es allenfalls.” This is sufficiently per- undeveloped in men’s minds.” Exactly so ; more fully brought out, as well as the fatal 
plexing to the reader, and the author’s habit but then the real charge against mediaeval success of the Inquisitorial regime in stamp- 
of rapidly glancing from the ninth century Churchmen on this score is that they did not ing out all intellectual and literary life, as 
to the nineteenth, and then back to the rise above the prejudices of their age. And well as heresy. “ In this country,” said the 
fifteenth, does not simplify matters. We furthermore, while we may justly denounce French Ambassador in 1722, “ knowledgeisa 
must add that, without having the flow or the horrible cruelties perpetrated in the Albi- crime, ignorance and stupidity are virtues.” 
graphic power of a continuous narrative, the gensian Crusade or sanctioned in the code of Hoffmann rightly points out that the Jesuits, 
work is, generally speaking, too much over- the Inquisition, we must remember—what while they generally held aloof from any 
loaded with superfluous detail to be con- our author passes over in absolute silence— direct connexion with so unpopular a 
venient for reference. The most valuable that there was much in the tenets arid prac- tribunal, did not disapprove of it in principle, 
chapter for that purpose is tho eleventh, tices of the Albigcnses and other kindred St. Ignatius exerted himself to promote its 
which contains a full and minute account of sects to rouse the moral as well as religious in- establishment at Rome under Paul III., and 
the entire form of procedure of the Holy dignation of contemporary Christian society, its introduction into Portugal; and Mariana, 
Office, as laid down in Eymeric’sHiVccforiKTO. which probably regarded them with the one of the ablest and most liberal-minded of 
A more atrocious system of regulated cruelty same sort of feeling, greatly intensified, felt Jesuit authors, speaks of the erection of this 
and treachery it would be difficult to con- by modem Americans for the Mormonite “ institute of salvation ” as a special bless- 
ceive; the elaborate scheme of organised Apostles and their Church at Utah. Hoff- ing to Spain. Sometimes, too, Jesuits took 
hypocrisy is perhaps its most revolting pecu- mann quotes several English writers of office as Inquisitors. And tho recent cauoni- 
liarity, and it is expressly defended on the inferior note, but he does not seem to be ac- sation of Peter Arbues, a Spanish Inquisitor 
ground that “as it is lawful to extort the quainted with Dr. Maitland’s learned work on whose exceptionally ruthless discharge of his 
truth by torture, it must a fortiori be lawful the subject ( Facto and Documents illustrative terrible duties led to his assassination by 
to extort it by dissimulation.” This code was of the History, Doctrines and Bites of the the relatives of some of his victims, is at- 
builtup, as Hoffmann observes, by a succession ancient Albigenses and Waldenscs), from tributed to their influence. Twoof the most 
of Popes, from Innocent IV. to Boniface VIII., which ho might have learnt, not of interesting episodes in the history of the 
and has been sanctioned by many later ones, course to approve their persecution, but Spanish Inquisition are tho persecution of 
including Gregory XIII.; “ more than fifty to moderate his admiration of those the primate Carranza, on a fictitious charge 
Popes have most solemnly approved the very questionable confessors and his of Lutheranism, which ended in his death in 
tribunal.” And, inasmuch as Hefele and wholesale condemnation of their judges, prison, at the age of seventy-three, after ten 
other Catholic writers have erroneously Maitland had studied Eymeric’s Directorium years’incarceration; and its dealings with the 
described the Spanish Inquisition as a purely and Limborch’s Liber Sententiarum quite as Spanish Mystics. The author cannot fairly be 
secular court, ho is careful to add that carefully as he has done; but he gathered, blamed for not understanding a subject he 
Paul IV. declared it to have been established especially from the latter, and from other con- was not specially bound to master, although 
by the inspiration of tho Holy Ghost. temporary authorities, a somewhat different the two great developments of Catholic 

And here a word may bo said as to the estimate of the character and conduct both Mysticism—in Germany in the fourteenth, 

controversial bearing—which appears, in- of the judges and the accused. and in Spain in the sixteenth, century—pos- 

deed, to be the truo motif —of Hoffmann’s Such considerations would not, indeed, sess a manifold interest for tho student of 

book. Religious persecution cannot be too directly affect a purely theological argument ecclesiastical history. But he might profit- 
strongly condemned, nor could any more against the claims of the Papacy, but they ably have refrained from a gratuitous parade 
sweeping and eloquent denunciation be pro- have a material bearing on our judgment of of his ignorance in identifying the mysticism 
nounced upon it—as the author admits— the conduct of particular Popes or other of St. Teresa with the Quietism of Madame 
than has fallen from the lips of ardent ecclesiastical authorities. There can be Guyon — a glance at any portrait of 
Catholics like Montalombert. But, when little doubt, e.g., that Innocent III. was a man the former might suffice to show how 
it is made the ground of a special indict- of lofty character as well as commanding utterly different were the two types 
ment against tho Roman Catholic Church, intellect; yet his sanction of the Albigensian of mind—and still more in the coarse 
there are some important points to be borne in Crusade, with its attendant horrors, damaged and shallow suggestion that “her Schviir- 
mind which the present writer, though he his reputation at the time; and there were merei sprang from an unconscious sen- 
can hardly be ignorant of them, seems strange stories afloat after his death of his suality.” It is curious that the Church 
habitually to forget. In the first place, as soul appearing, escaped from Purgatory, should have looked with so much suspicion 
he himself observes in one passage, “ tbco- and scourged by pursuing demons till it during their lives on both the German and 
logians, both Roman and Protestant, have took refuge at the foot of the Cross to im- Spanish Mystics, some of whom were after- 
condemned liberty of conscience.” In fact, plore the prayers of the faithful. From his wards beatified or canonised. Tauler and 
every ono of the leading Reformers asserted frequent reference to the Vatican decrees, as “ the Blessed ” Henry Suso were long sus- 
in the most uncompromising terms the reli- well as from other passages, and notably his pected of heresy; Louis Leon and St. John 
gious right and duty of persecution. John citation of Leo X.’s bull against Luther, of tho Cross were actually imprisoned by 
Knox spoke the mind of all of them when which affirms the lawfulness of burning here- the Holy Office, and St. Teresa herself nar- 
he said that toleration was “ opening the tics, we are disposed to think the author did rowly escaped the same or a worse fate, 
floodgates of heresy; ” even the gentle intend his book to support a theological According to Llorente, who had been Se- 
Melanchthon praised the burning of Servetus, argument. But if so, the precise point of his cretary to the Holy Office, and had access to 
and the rationalising Zuinglius, though in contention ought to have been much more its secret papers, no less than 10,000 per* 
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sons were burnt by Torqnemada, the first 
Grand Inquisitor, during his eighteen years 
of office, and 90,000 subjected to “ secondary 
punishments.” The three next Grand In¬ 
quisitors in twenty-six years had burnt 
8,000 more, and he reckons the entire num¬ 
ber of heretics burnt in Spain up to the 
time of the suppression of the Inquisition at 
31,912, while more than half that number 
were burnt in effigy, and nearly 300,000 
yisited with penalties short of death. It 
must be remembered that, while in Spain 
the Holy Office was more closely bound up 
with the civil government than elsewhere, 
it was the specialty of the institution from 
its first origin in the thirteenth century that 
it transferred to ecclesiastical judges the 
punishment of heresy, which had previously 
been the acknowledged duty of the secular 
power. Mr. Lecky therefore regards its 
establishment as an important though um 
intentional step towards the separation of 
Church and State. H. N. Oxeseam. 


HEW NOVELS. 


Homo Sum. By Georg Ebcrs. From the 
German by Clara Bell. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

A Young Flower’s Heart. By Thombrough 
Bell. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Margery Travers. By A. E. N. Bewickc. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. John Kent 
Spender. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Maui Ellice. By Theo Gift. (S. Tinsley 
& Co.) 

A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By 
the Author of “ One Only. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Sophia.. By Jane Ashton. (S. Tinsley & 
Co.) 

Ten Times Paid, a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Here Ebers has transferred the scene of 
hi3 literary labours from Egypt to the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and has undertaken to 
set before his readers a picture of the varied 
types of life in one of its small towns, 
Pharan. (not unknown to ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory), as it was in a.d. 330, while Constan¬ 
tine the Great was just completing his trans¬ 
formation of Byzantium into New Rome. 
The background of the story is chiefly made 
up of the Christian anchorites on the moun¬ 
tains, who were then few in number, but 
were destined to multiply rapidly during the 
succeeding century. There is a good deal 
of careful study visible. But to an English 
reader Herr Ebers comes too late, for it is 
impossible not to compare Homo Sum with 
ELingsley’s brilliant story of Hypatia, and 
that much to the disadvantage of the 
German author, who, if more exact in 
certain archaeological details, has drawn by 
no means so vivid and interesting a picture, 
nor been able to throw himself at all so 
thoroughly'into the real spirit of the age he 
undertakes to paint for us. Least of all do 
his anchorites are the genuine 
wrticle, though he has obviously read up the 
Wioca of Palladius, for he has not been 
^ , P ve raal sympathy, and therefore 

■pot™. ^ insight, so that his Stephanas, 
'wnsj ana Hennas, despite Borne vigorous 


drawing and situations, do not compare 
favourably with the Parnbo, Arsenius, and 
Philammon of our own poet-novelist. And 
there seems a want of grasp, too, of the 
nature of Church life in that era, and its 
sharp contrasts with the still powerful, 
though no longer dominant, and recently 
persecuting heathenism by which it was 
faced. Something of the kind is attempted, 
as in the hostility of the Mithras-worship- 
ping Phoebicius to Christians ; and we have 
another touch, more lifelike, in the hatred of 
art exhibited by the rough soldier-bishop of 
Pharan—there is no evidence, by-the-by, of 
any see there till seventy years after the date 
of the story; this, however, if an anachronism, 
is a very venial one—but, though there is a 
good deal of movement and incident, the 
characters scarcely seem fully worked out, 
and there is more freshness of treatment in 
TJarda. Nevertheless, it must be repeated 
that Hypatia causes some injustice to Homo 
Sum ; and that, could a reader unacquainted 
with the former, but with sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the fourth century to enjoy a book 
about it, take up Herr Ebers’s novel, he 
would find much to attract and please him. 
But there are little tokens here and there 
that he is not as familiar with Christian 
antiquities as with Egyptology. The town 
deaconess in A.D. 330 as the wife of a leading 
citizen, either after resigning her office or 
while holding it, is as probable as a Quaker 
of the present day in the character of a 
Colonel of Volunteers; and a few similar 
trippings are discernible, but do not amount 
to much. 

The lady who calls herself Thornbrough 
Bell is not at all of the same race or kind 
as the three famous sisters, Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more unlike the rugged and austere force 
and realism of the daughters of Haworth 
parsonage than the kindly, diffuse, and some¬ 
what sentimental story which keeps up 
throughout the gush of it3 title, A Young 
Flower’s Heart, and betrays, by general 
looseness of thought, and occasionally of 
grammar too, a totally dissimilar typo of 
mind. It must have taken her all she knew 
to turn a famous Latin apostrophe into pre¬ 
sumable French, thus : et tu brute (sic) ; and 
there are other little touches akin to this. 
But the story improves very much in the 
third volume, which is less taken up with 
moralising, and has more movement intro¬ 
duced by a character which does not appear 
till the very end of the second volume, and, 
although an old and familiar type, is a good 
study of the kind. The chronology, how¬ 
ever, gets rather mixed at the close, and the 
penultimate chapter ought to have been the 
last, for it spoils the ending as it is placed 
now. There is enough promise in parts of 
the book to warrant the author in trying 
again, but the long-winded sentiments and 
appeals to the reader’s better feelings must 
be ruthlessly cut down so as to bring the 
next book closer together. There is a mild 
sense of the ludicrous which might well be 
given more play, especially in that matter 
of retrenching monologues. 

Margery Travers is written with a good 
deal of power; has two or three boldly 
drawn and contrasted characters, and some 
vivid dialogue in it, with several strong and 


effective situations; and is altogether re¬ 
moved from the atmosphere of common¬ 
place. But it is an unsatisfying book, with 
no repose anywhere to serve as a pause 
between the strong passages; and thus its 
very wealth of incident makes it a fatiguing 
story to read. Further, though it is the 
work of an author now of some experience, 
there is a certain crudity in the treatment 
here and there, such as setting off with the 
heroine refusing a genuine marriage with a 
Crown Prince, and yet developing a little 
later on a real yearning for ease, wealth, and 
jewelry. Her indecision between her two 
lovers, the principal men in the story, is 
better drawn; but the men themselves are 
sketchy, and the one she finally marries is 
distinctly a poor creature, to whom she 
would never have clung after the experiences 
they had both passed through, which must 
have thoroughly disenchanted her. The 
same remark holds good, in a yet stronger 
degree, of the ending made by the second— 
or third is it?—heroine of the book, Una 
Stapleton, the best conceived and executed 
character of the whole corps, but who 
is not true to her antecedents at the last. 
There is yet another sketch, that of Lottie 
Spluck, the great American heiress, which 
is very good indeed ; but she too disappoints 
the expectations raised of her. She does 
not die, as she is bound to do by all the laws 
of tubercular phthisis, and she deteriorates 
from her old standards in a quite unneces¬ 
sary manner; so that in this triple wise the 
third volume falls below the two former, and 
ends in an anti-climax. 

Mrs. Spender’s new story is one with 
which she has taken even more pains than 
she usually bestows on her work, and which 
beai’s tokens of thoughtful effort to embody 
the idea she has conceived. But it does not 
satisfy critical examination either in plot or 
in execution. As there is nothing of mystery 
in the tale, no wrong will be done to author 
or reader by sketching it in outline, so as to 
justify this criticism. A young brother and 
sister, alone in the world, are at Chamounix, 
where they meet one Major Gordon Seton— 
Sir Seton Gordon might not like his name 
worked up in this fashion—and go out for a 
clamber in his company. The brother is killed 
by a fall—a very graphically and vigorously 
written incident—and Seton tells the sister 
that, as she must be escorted home by him 
to her only relative, the wife of a poor in¬ 
cumbent in Devonshire, they can travel onl 
as betrothed, if not as actual husband anc. 
wife. She accepts, more in dull despair 
than anything else, and he leaves her in 
Devonshire, returning at once to India. He 
comes back after some years, when she has 
grown into a woman, and she dismisses him 
on the ground of incompatible views of life, 
as he desires cultured indolence and she 
practical work. The Devonshire home is 
broken up, and Magdalen Hayward takes 
refuge with her cousin, Hermine Brandon, a 
young, handsome, rich, and brilliant woman ■ 
of the strong-minded school, eager in all 
kinds of plans of philanthropy and women’s 
rights, and with a feverishly imaginative 
disposition, to which inaction is the heaviest 
trial. Her disagreements with Harry Wal¬ 
tham, her lover, and promised husband by 
an old arrangement under an uncle’s will, 
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form the staple of the book, as it is they 
who are the “both in the wrong” of the 
story. He is described as clever, educated, 
authoritative, and even masterful, but as 
essentially matter-of-fact and prosaic, not 
to say Philistine, in his views, and, of 
course, strongly opposed to Hermine’s war 
against conventionalities. They quarrel 
over and over again on the topics of 
divergence, and even part, but, finding 
they cannot do without one another, 
come together and marry. Then the quar¬ 
relling revives in a worse form, because 
Waltham, being now master, insists where 
he once implored, and endeavours to make 
his wife content with dancing attendance on 
him as he degenerates into a loafing epi¬ 
curean, who rides, and boats, and fishes, and 
does no earthly thing of a better kind. She 
rebels, and after a scene which drives Mag¬ 
dalen Hayward out of the house, breaks 
with her husband too—when he has, in par¬ 
tial acquiescence with her notion that he 
ought to do something, become a candidate for 
Parliament—by driving through the streets 
of the borough in the opposition colours 
on nomination day, to punish him for refusing 
to further women’s suffrage. He abandons 
her, and she falls dangerously ill, recovering 
to find herself nursed by Magdalen and her 
husband, and to find the latter willing to let 
her occupy herself henceforth in her favourite 
pursuits; and Magdalen herself, who has 
formed a nursing institution, is set by her 
aunt, its matron, to nurse an Indian Colonel, 
who has caught fever in looking after his 
men in a cholera season. He of course turns 
out to be Gordon Seton, and that pair 
settles down also. There has been much care 
devoted to Hermine Brandon, the chief figure 
in the work, to which Magdalen Hayward 
acts as a foil, and the strong-minded woman 
is skilfully idealised in her; but there is a 
want of probability in the final reconciliation 
between her and her husband, who have 
known each other from childhood, and have 
always been antagonistic, without being com¬ 
plementary. They have nothing new to learn 
about each other; their habits and tastes are 
fixed, and the causes of jarring must have 
revived as soon as Hermine was again strong 
enough to quarrel. Such a pair might agree 
to differ, and go each their own way, meeting 
only at meal-times and the like; but there 
could be no possible unity of mind and 
purpose for them, because no true sympathy 
in each other’s pursuits, and there is nothing 
in the cause of their final reunion to give it 
more permanence than their former brief re¬ 
conciliations possessed. So too, as regards the 
other thread of the story, which is not inter¬ 
twined at all, but loosely knotted in at the 
beginning and end, there is no probability in 
a cultivated man of the world like Seton cling¬ 
ing for years of absence to an unformed girl to 
whom he had proposed out of mere pity, and 
whom he thinks to have used him badly in 
the only subsequent interview which lay be¬ 
tween their long separations. The girl might 
learn to care for him in her loneliness, but 
there is nothing to draw him to her ; and con¬ 
sequently, despite a wholesome and even 
high tone in the book, and careful elaboration 
of the principal characters, the story does not 
ring true to life. 

There are several of the elements of a good 


story about Maid Ellice, but a certain crude¬ 
ness of treatment is visible throughout, al¬ 
though it is by no means a ’prentice effort, 
and this to some extent mars the effect of 
several cleverly-imagined characters and well- 
grouped scenes. The scale of colour is a 
little too high, and a sense of exaggeration 
is thus produced, where ease is what the 
critic desires. Thus, the small country-squire 
of the book, who, like Mr. Thorne of Ulla- 
thorne, is fanatical for Saxon ways, is alto¬ 
gether too homely and rustic for a man with 
centuries of ancestry and comparative pro¬ 
sperity behind him, who is educated enough 
to know anything about Saxons as distin¬ 
guished from Normans. Anyone who had got 
to the level of Squire Herne of Hernescroft 
would nowadays speak less like a hedger 
and ditcher, and, if making a fad of Saxonism, 
would at the same time use fewer words of 
Latin source. Yon would not catch him 
saying “ ancestresses ” in a speech meant to 
exalt the women of the Heptarchy over those 
of the later mixed race. So, too, the surly, 
ill-conditioned, passionate daughter is some¬ 
what overdrawn, though in herself the most 
forcible and telling figure in the story, and 
(except in one episode, where she surmounts 
a temptation to which such a woman in 
real life would have certainly yielded) 
worked out more consistently than Maid 
Ellice is, who, in all the later portion of the 
story, is simply a shy, nervous, blundering 
country miss, without tact or common-sense; 
whereas in the earlier part she is drawn as 
having acquired deftness, resource, and savoir 
faire, from having long been the only woman 
among many men on a South American 
sheep-farm. And there are occasional faults 
of diction which show that the writer ought 
to keep a grammar and dictionary handy 
when working on a story. Nevertheless, the 
book has merit and is readable, and its faults 
are due to haste rather than to lack of faculty. 
When we are told, for example, on page 24 
of the first volume, that a room has “ not a 
footstool ” in it, and only fourteen lines later 
on the next page the daughter of the house is 
depicted as “seated on a footstool,” mere 
hurry is to blame; and when a forefather of 
the Hemes is described as having “ carried 
his master’s banner before the Earl of 
Southampton at the battle of Tewkesbury,” 
no pains clearly were taken to verify the 
title, since if any Earl of Southampton at all 
existed in 1471, he must have been one of the 
Bishops of Winchester, who are said to have 
held that peerage, as the Bishops of Durham 
down to Bishop Van Mildert’s death in 
1836 held the earldom of Sadberg and the 
County Palatine. There was no temporal 
Earl of Southampton till William Fitzwilliam, 
Admiral of England, was so created in 1537. 
And, finally, a portrait in “sepia” would 
not admit of part of the colouring being 
blue. It is quite worth the writer’s while to 
take more time and pains, as capacity for 
better work than Maid Ellice is evident. 

Novelettes with their scene laid in 
France are becoming a specialty of 
English fiction, and it is only common 
justice to say that they are for thq most 
part marked by keen observation and 
graceful handling. No doubt, slight errors 
of conception and of local colouring may be 
found in them by minute critics, but it is 


not going too far to say that they often give 
corrector views of good French society 
than are to be found in many French novels, 
clever and even brilliant as stories, but 
written by men who never spoke to a lady 
in their lives, and whose caft$ and boulevard 
experiences have not done more to supply 
the lack of a liberal education of that kind 
than a course of London music-halls does 
for the aesthetic training of the British 
cockney. A French Heiress in her own 
Chateau is one of the slighter of this Anglo- 
French school, not on a level with Iseulte or 
the Village on the Cliff, but lightly and 
delicately wrought, and if perhaps a little 
idealised, none the worse for giving pleasure 
to discriminating readers. The author is 
clearly one who loves France and her people, 
and who has studied and admired the 
gracious and courteous manners which are 
found at their best among those survivors 
of the old houses who are something more 
than reactionary politicians of the Faubourg, 
and have a life apart from that of Paris. 

Sophia is a very brief tale of a very dull 
life in a small cathedral city. It seems to 
be an early, if not a first, effort, and merits 
commendation for the attentive study which 
the writer has given to certain social types 
discoverable in most country towns, but so 
handled in this story that they are persons, 
and not lay figures. The skill of the work 
lies in the fact that, although the heroine is, 
and is meant to be, a thoroughly common¬ 
place, poor creature, without any particular 
brains, education, beauty, manners, or 
capacity—just such a one, in short, as fifty 
thousand other middle-class girls are at this 
moment—yet a certain compassionate in¬ 
terest in her fortunes is aroused in a reader’s 
mind, and that not merely in despite of, but 
by means of, uncompromising realism of 
treatment, and the total absence of anything 
like romance. Miss Ashton will do .well to 
persevere, and may yet achieve something 
more than the present succ'es d’estime. 

Ten Times Paid is a story of slavery in the 
Southern States of the American Union 
before the civil war, and illustrates the 
danger which the possession of almost un¬ 
limited power over negro chattels was to 
the slave-holders themselves, who, in truth, 
suffered more from it than their live pro¬ 
perty did, save in exceptional cases. The 
tale, though slight, is well put together, 
and has some fairly vigorous scenes in it. 
But it does not seem the work of one who 
writes from personal knowledge and ob. 
servation of the classes described in it— 
rather that of a painstaking and sympathetic 
student of books, who reproduces here what 
he has absorbed in a different form from the 
writings of others. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


RECENT VERSE. 

The Bivouac, or Martial Lyrist. By Major 
It. 0. Noake. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The 
writer of these songs for soldiers says that he has 
endeavoured to supply a want long felt, and com¬ 
plains that our martial songs are chiefly naval and 
not military, which is certainly true. England 
has nothing corresponding to German war-songs. 
Major Noake’s book is spirited, but there is a 
sameness in the lyrics which is inevitable in a 
collection of soDgs on one subject from one pen. 
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There is also much imitation, as, for instance, of 
Charles Lamb and of Tennyson, and daringly of 
William Blake in a hymn beginning— 

“ Can I see a bleeding foe. 

And not stay the lifted blow ?” 

Some of the best verses are those for special regi¬ 
ments, as the 43rd, 62nd, and the 28th at Water- 
leo. In spite of irregularities of metre and style, 
and in spite of monotony of subject, The Bivouac 
is a healthy song-book, and will be a welcome ad¬ 
dition to regimental and garrison libraries. 

Poemt. By Joseph Sykes (Julio). Third 
Series. (London: Whittaker and Co.; Brighton: 
J. A. Pritchard.) Crabbe’s tales seem to have 
inspired these social sketches, but in saying so we 
are not complimentary to Crabbe. For example, 
the book commences with the Fortunes of Three 
Brothers who lived 

“ In rural town not far from busy rail 
Enclosed by hills, yet scenting ocean’s gale.” 

These brothers have an uncle. 

“And when the kindly man, his journey o’er, 

His bark had moored on death’s mysterious shore, 
To each one hundred thousand ponuds he left, 

A legacy of all restraint bereft.” &c. 

But the author grows really eloquent in a poem 
called “ The Dinner Bell,” in which he describes 
the turbot and capon, and 

“Triumphs of the lightest paste ; 

Airy Marengues enraptured senses greet, 

Or apples on their triple-bed of sweet.” 

And for fear we should not understand the last 
line lie thoughtfully adds a note to tell us they 
are Pommes it la Condi. 

The Hindoo Pilgrims. By M. A. Sherring. 
(Truhner.) There are some interesting legends 
and stories of the Hindoos in this book, told in 
easy flowing verse, modelled on Walter Scott. 
The story of the Ranee and her maidens, though 
aot the longest, is perhaps the best. 

English Versions of Songs of the Christian Creed 
and Life. Selected from Eighteen Centuries. 
Translated by Hamilton M. Macgill, D.D. 
(Pickering.) Dr. Macgill’s collection of Latin 
and Greek hymns is already known, as it has been 
sut for two years. This is a volume of the 
English versions of those hymns, together with 
some English hymns, and a few from the Spanish 
and Bohemian, which are ft new feature in the 
book. But in a collection which aims at being 
representative it is curious that Faber, one of the 
best bymn-writers of our day, should be excluded. 

The Resurrection, and other Poems. By Frederic 
Atkinson. (Skeffington.) It is very easy to Mr. 
Atkinson to write in rhyme, and he has put forth 
a large volume in support of the Bible, because— 

“ There are in this unreverential age. 

Who, dazed by vain philosophy, have classed 
The revelations of the sacred page 
Amongst the bursten bubbles of the past: 

Be ours the wisdom still to hold them fast.” 

The first poem is a dramatised account of the 
Resurrection, which we do not think an improve¬ 
ment upon the Bible version. This is followed by 
sonnets on the Christian Year, and Scripture 
characters. There is a sonnet to Balaam com¬ 
mencing— 

“ Prophet and villain ! strangest paradox.” 

And another on the conventional representation of 
St. John, which opens thus:— 

“False art! Yes! dare to say it. false and meaD, 
Though ten Da Vincis backed it with their fame ; 
For what is art that clothes in form so tame 
That intense spirit? ” 

The best verses in the volume seem to he those on 
the death of Dives, which end grimly:— 

“ There are no pockets in the dead man’s shroud.” 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. By the 
Author of “ The Chorister Brothers.” (Masters.) 

A little book which commences with some earnest 
lines on the cruel fate of Bishop Patteson. It also 
contains among it* religions lyrics lines on Keble 


and Bishop Wilberforce, which are not so good as 
those from which the book takes its name; but 
the best verses in the collection are those called 
“ Questionings,” which have a touch of George 
Herbert in their quaintness. 

Prometheus, and other Poems. By R. Eagar, 
B.A., T.C.D. (Dublin: E. Ponsonby; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) Mr. Eagar calls his 
poems “ the songs of idle hours,” and they give 
the impression that it was pleasant to write them. 
The opening poem is not so musical as some of 
those that are less ambitious ; and there is some¬ 
thing jarring in such a line as— 

“ To reach sad Nothingness’s borders grey.” 

The lines “ In Memoriam N. G. E.” are very 
pretty. Those on “ Death ” have a feeble echo of 
a chorus in Atalanta in Calydun. Many of the 
verses have feeling and grace about them, though 
they are unequal in strength. 

Seen and Unseen : an Epiphany Poem. By the 
Rev. S. T. Wood, M.A., B.LL., Ch. Ch. Ox'ford. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; East¬ 
bourne : W. Leach.) A Professor puts his diffi¬ 
culties about belief in the Epiphany in rhyme 
before a Confessor who answers him. The Pro¬ 
fessor's difficulties are better put than the Confes¬ 
sor’s rejoinders; but the Professor is convinced 
and turned to a better mind very easily. 

Prometheus: a Poem. By G. P. Putnam. 
(Yew York: G. P. Putnam's Sons; London: 
Sampson Low.) The Argument is rather appal¬ 
ling ; but the poem is not so difficult as this 
would lead us to infer, though it is written in ten 
books:— 

“ In the Evolution of Life Jove represents the be¬ 
ginning of the power of Free Will; but Free Will 
seeking solely self-aggr.redisement. Prometheus sym¬ 
bolises moral insight; Venus, Asia and Apollo, Love, 
Reverence and Imagination, without moral insight. 
Man is the power of Free Will consecrated in the long 
result of time to the good of all.” 1 

In Book IV. Prometheus says to Asia :— 

“ Thou wast not made for dreary flights of thought 
Into the vast interminable naught, 

Where all the radiance of our god-liko state 
Evanishes in formless recreate, 

And time and space with all their shining suit 
Are lost in the sheer blank of absolute. 

Dear Asia. 1 rest content with commonplace, 

Its beauty, poetry and warmth and grace.” 

But shall we find in any American dictionary 
such words as “ involitive,” “ godlihood,” and 
“ heavenlihood ” P 

Poems. By James Mackinley, M.A. (Glas¬ 
gow : Maclehose.) “ Imogen,” the longest poem 
in this small volume, seems to us in some respects 
the best. It is a story of ancient Britons, and the 
moonlight scene in which Imogen standing in the 
circle of stones invokes the blessing of the priest 
who has just murdered her lover is a striking one. 
Of the sonnets, the best, we think, is “ The Higher 
Poetic Life,” which we quote, and of the shorter 
poems “ Suspense.” But some that are otherwise 
good are marred by such lines as this— 

" I wont to twine around the sculptur’d hair 
Whatever flowers,” &c., 

which spoils the real melody that runs through 
many of the verses. 

THB HIGHER POETIC LIFE. 

“ I linger in the hollow of this vale, 

Dim with dark trees that scarce will let me view 
The beauteous sky, save when the rising gale. 

Parting the branches, shows me groves of blue. 
Cool mosses twine themselves around my feet 
As though their soft arms wished to hold me 
fast; 

The streamlet’s throbbing ripples near me beat, 

And luring voices through the twilight cast; 

Yet I will free me from this pleasant thrall, 

And mounting upwards seek a loftier place, 

Some peak on which the chill mists never fall. 

Where I, within the silence pf deep space, 

Clasped in the air that watches over all 
May feel the sun upon my upturned face." 


Irene Floss, and other Poems. By Ilarriette 
Smith (Cecil Laker). (London: F. Warne and 
Co.; Manchester: Abel Hey wood and Son.) Some 
of these poems have already appeared in The 
People'8 Magazine and The Day of Rest. They 
are of a religious character, and are flowing and 
simple, owing something to Mrs. Browning, of 
whom the writer has an evident appreciation. 

Songs and Popular Chants, with other Verses. 
By James R. McClymont. (Moxon.) We have 
not been able to make out which are the “ popular 
chants ” in this very small volume of verse. The 
songs we like best are “Spirit of the Setting Sun” 
and “ L’Amour de Dieu et des Dames.” The 
“ Sketches of Hill Life,” which are the longest, are 
not very poetical, and many of the short poems, 
which ought to be the more complete for their 
shortness, are obscure and feeble. In the first 
poem we get such a line as 

“ Nor dimpling wrinkling breezalets blow; ” 
and in the second— 

“ Oh! we are pitifully weak 
When we enwrap in fusty vestments 
The God-head who will show himself to seeking 
heart," &c. 

The Triumph of Love. A Mystical Poem, in 
Songs, Sonnets, and Verse. Bv ’Ella Dietz. (E. 
W. Allen.) After reading this little book through 
twice we are still at a loss to know what it means, 
and we are the more puzzled because of a page 
at the end of the book which seems like a design 
for a tombstone, on which it is said: “ Within 
this book lie embalmed Two Mortal Hearts; above 
it hover Two Immortal Spirits. Blessed are the 
dead,” &c. If the book is simply an expression of 
human lore, it is very graceful and full of poetical 
feeling, in spite of such expressions ns “ birdlings,” 
“infilled,” “the soul of me,” and a certain 
monotony which is the necessary consequence of 
so many sonnets on the same subjects ; but there 
is evidently some much vaster idea in the writer’s 
mind. It is “mystical,” and at the end it looms upon 
us terribly that it is not a collection of love-songs 
lightly strung together, but that the mystery and 
progression of the verses have something to say 
to the woman of the future, and her influence upon 
the human race. In some verses headed “ She 
Declares Herself ” we find this— 

“ That woman, mirror of the blessed sun, 

Be lifted up, her reign has now begun 
As Reconciler, Comforter, and Dove, 

The all embracing universal love, 

The help-meet who has waited until man 
Has worked his portion of the Father’s plan. 
Though still rejected, she and she alone 
Is the great Builder's polished corner-stone.” 

We should like to think we are mistaken, for in 
their first and obvious meaning some of the 
sonnets are beautiful. We quote one from the 
early pftrt of the book :— 

“ Should we part now ? 0 love, how can we part? 
Leave if thou wilt, thou c rest not take away 
The glory and the brightness of the day; 

My soul will be with thine where'er thou art: 

Till thou canst send the red blood from thy heart 
Thou canst not banisli mo, though I may stay 
As silently ; still shall my silence pray 
Until thy spirit feel the vital smart. 

I would not have thoe suffer. 0 my own, 

I would not hold thee, thou shouldst still bo free, 

For when thou goest I am not alone, 

Thou canst not take thyself away from mo: 

But thou canst dim the brightness of the sun 
With clouds. 0 love! I would not have thee 
gone 1 ” 

Hamand, and other Poems. By G. S. Littleton. 
(E. W. Allen.) If we could imagine reminiscences 
of Hamlet and Faust jumbled together and edited 
and acted by Bottom the Weaver and his company 
we should arrive at an appreciation of the tragedy 
of Hamand. The following are a few of the stage 
directions, which will sufficiently indicate the plot 
of the poem. Hamand, having undergone un¬ 
pleasant interviews with evil spirits, “ walks on 
the top of the cliffs.” “ Walks along the edge. 
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Looks down. Shudders. Throws himself over.” 
Esmeldine, his affianced bride, “ walks to a mirror, 
blushes, and returns to the window.” “Pauses 
and looks out towards the sen.” She then pees to 
1 iok for Ilamand ; “ reaches the summit of the 
c’.ilTs.” “ Walks towards a clump of rocks. Call3. 
No answer.” “ Walks towards the edge of the 
dirts.” “Picks up an handkerchief ” .... Secs 
bcdow 

“ A body stretched at length upon the bench ; 

My ilamand's telescope will bring the object close." 
“ Looks at the object through tko telescope. 
Weeps. Throws herself over after him.” The other 
lines in the collection are “ To Hope,” “ Cerus and 
the Goddess of Poetry,” and “The Passage of the 
lied Sea.” 

Beetle Yawcob Slrau*$, and other Poems. By 
Charles F. Adams. (Routledge.) Some Ameri¬ 
can poems. Many of them are in the dialect made 
familiar to English readers by Hans Breitwann. 
There is wit in some of the verses. Tho cleverest 
is that of “The Widow Malone’s Pig,” but it is 
not original, though it is well put into verse. 

Buried Proverbs. Second Edition. (Rimpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) This is an enlarged edition of 
a very graceful and amusing little book which 
appeared some time ago. All the proverbs are 
buried in verse, and some of the verses are so 
pretty that they are quite worth printing inde¬ 
pendently of their hidden contents. Several of 
tho be3t bear the initials “ F. M. 0.,” but there are 
two or three which have no signature that are 
quite in the first rank. The book will be a plea¬ 
sant change from the Acrostics of which the world 
must be getting tired. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Trip. Rev. II. N. Oxenham is preparing a second 
edition of his Catholic Eschatology and Univer¬ 
sal ism, revised and considerably enlarged, includ¬ 
ing notices of Canon Farrar's Westminster 
Sermons, and other works on tho subject which 
have appeared since the first edition came out in 
1876. It will be published in the autumn by 
.Messrs. W. IT. Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 

Mr. Oxenham is also editing with Preface and 
Annotations, under the title of An Eirenicon of 
the Eighteenth Century, a work called “ An Essay 
towards a Proposal for Catholic Communion, by a 
Minister of the Church of England,” first pub¬ 
lished in London in 1704, and reprinted in 
Dublin in 1761, but which has long been out of 
print and is now very rare. It goes through the 
various principal difficulties, real and alleged, 
between the Churches of England and Rome in 
detail, undertaking to show that none need pre¬ 
sent any insuperable difficulties to Reunion. This 
will likewise be published in the autumn, by 
Messrs. Rivington. 

Mr. William IIahot has been appointed 
Deputy-Keeper of tho Public Records, in the place 
of the late Sir T. Dufifus Hardy. 

Mr. II. D. MacLeod’s Economics for Beginners 
will he published in a few days by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans and Co. 

A German translation of Miss Helen Zim- 
ruern’s Life of Lessing will shortly be published by 
the Literarische Anstalt of Celle. 

Mr. Henry James, the author of The American, 
has commenced a now serial novel in the Atlantic 
Monthly, entitled The European. 

The Rev. Walter Marlow Ramsay, without 
saying from what manuscript he has taken Aelfric's 
well-known Sermon for Septuagesima Sunday, on 
the Labourers in the Vineyard, ed. Thorpe, ii. 
72-84, has printed it, with a page of narrative 
not in Thorpe’s edition, under the title of Oodes 
Wyrhtan (Whitaker and Co.). Why ho should 
have done it, except to dedicate the homily to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, does not appear. As 
the homily has been twenty-two years in type, is 


easily accessible in Thorpe’s volumes, and is more 
accurately and faithfully translated by Thorpe than 
by Mr. Ramsay, no Anglo-Saxon student noeded it 
in its present form. So many of Aelfric’s, Lupus's 
and other homilies are still inedited, that we hope 
tho next editor of an Anglo-Saxon homily will take 
the trouble to give us an unprinted version, with 
collations, if its MS, is not unique. 

The New York Nation remarks that “ Brown 
University is fortunate in having secured the ser¬ 
vices of Dr. Augustus Spring Packard, jun., for the 
chair of Natural History. Prof. Packard is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and, from tho 
variety and popular character of his published 
writings, perhaps our best-known American ento¬ 
mologist. His departure from Salem, Mass., fol¬ 
lowing on Prof. Morse's and Prof. Putnam's, is a 
serious loss to that scientific centre, and implies 
an inadequate endowment of the Peabody 
Academy of Sciences.” 

The same journal announces that tho first be¬ 
stowal of degrees by the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity took place on June 13. Four candidates 
were admitted to the degree of Ph.I). and M.A. 

Adolf Strodtmann’s “ freio Bearbeitung ” of 
Mr. Sime’s Lessing has recently appeared at 
Berlin. Although regard for the wants of the 
German public lias induced the translator to omit 
or to abridge much, especially quotations, the tone 
and character of the English book Lave been re¬ 
tained. Messrs. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, have 
purchased the right of reproducing the work in 
tho English original for Continental circulation as a 
pendant to Mr. G. II. Lewes’ Goethe. It has been 
well received in Germany ; Karl Grim has devoted 
no less than four articles to it in the Auysburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, and five articles by the same 
writer have appeared in Die I Page, a Berlin 
democratic weekly. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society tho advisability of commencing the pre¬ 
paration of an Index to the Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine was discussed ; but the question was post¬ 
poned until some further promises of help had 
been received. The general feeling was in favour 
of the compilation of an Index in divisions such as 
Biography, Topography, Ac., rather than the pub¬ 
lication of the Index as a whole. Mr. II. B. 
Wheatley’s pamphlet entitled What is an Index f 
a few Notes on Indexes ami Indexers, which will 
contain the Rules for Indexing, List of Members, 
See., and form tho first publication, was ordered 
for printing. The second book, Loyalist Confisca¬ 
tion Acts, edited by Mr. Edward Peacock, is in a 
forward state. 

Amono American publishers’ announcements we 
notice “ A Biographical Memoir of William Cul¬ 
len Bryant,” by Gen. James Grant Wilson, to be 
incorporated in a Memorial Edition of Mr. 
Bryant's Library of Poetry and Sony ; the second 
volume of Bryant's Popular History of the United 
States-, and American Colleges: their Students and 
their Work, by 0. F. Thwing. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued The Selected 
Foems of Matthew Arnold, as a volume of their 
“ Golden Treasury Series.” Beside the lyrics 
and sonnets, this selection includes longer poems, 
such as “ Sohrab and Rustum,” “ The Scholar- 
Gipsy ” and “ Thyrsis,” aud “ Rugby Chapel.” 
By this last addition to the “Golden Treasury 
Series,” the poet and the public are equal gainers. 

Messrs. Leroux have just published, in their 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale Elztivirienne,” La Pucsic 
en Perse, by C. Barbier de Meynard; Galatie, a 
Greek prose drama by S. N. Basiliadis, translated, 
&c., by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant; Mille 
et un proverbes turcs, collected, &c., by J. A. 
Decourdemancho ; Malavika et Aynimitra, drame 
Sanscrit de Kalidasa, translated by Ph. Ed. 
Foucaux; Le Chevalier Jean, conte magyar, by 
FetiiH, translated, &c., by A. Dozon; Guillaume 
de Rubronck, ambassadeur de Saint Louis en 
Orient: Ricit de son Voyage, translated by Louis 


de Backer; and Contes et LSgendes de Unde an- 
cicnne, by Mary Summer, translated by Ph. Ed. 
Foucaux. 

TnE death is reported of M. Jules Barni, at the 
age of sixty. He emigrated to Switzerland after 
the coup d'etat of December 2, when he was pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at Rouen, and in 1861 was ap¬ 
pointed to a professorship of philosophy and history 
in the Academy of Geneva. After the fall of the 
Empire he returned to his native land. He trans¬ 
lated and annotated Kant and Fichte, and was 
one of the most zealous contributors to tbe Liberti 
de Penser, a review which appeared during the 
Republic of 164*. Many of his “ Lectures ” after¬ 
wards appeared in book-form. Three years ago 
he issued Les Moralist et Frant-ais au XVIII' 
Siccle. His Ilistoire des Iddcs morales et politiques 
en France au X I'll I Sii-cle, two volumes of 
which appeared in i860, remained unfinished. 

The historical study of the German language 
has sustained a heavy loss by the death ot' Carl 
Fr. L. Weigand, who died last month at Giessen, 
where he was professor in the University, at the 
advanced ago of seventy-four. It was he who, after 
tho death of J. Grimm, took upon himself, con¬ 
jointly with R. Hildebrand, the task of continuing 
Grimm's German Dictionary, but he was not 
destined to see the completion of this colossal 
work, upon which he was busily engaged up to his 
death. Of his numerous other contributions to 
the history of the German language and litera¬ 
ture, his excellent Warterbuch (the fourth edition 
appeared in 1873-76) is perhaps the most im- 
portaut. Tho loss of such an indefatigable worker 
as Weigand greatly diminishes the chances of a 
speedy completion of G rimm’s Dictionary, although 
several eminent philologists have successively been 
added to the original number of collaborators. 
Quite recently l’rof. Lessor, whose large and 
excellent Dictionary of Middle High German is 
now nearly finished, has declared himself ready to 
become joint editor of Grimm's Dictionary when 
the last part of his own work is out. 

The Athenaeum Beige records the death, on 
May 16, of Camille Van Dessel, a young archae¬ 
ologist of promise, who had published a volume 
of statistics and bibliography supplementary to 
Schayes’ Ln Belgique et les Pays-Bus avant et 
pendant la Domination romaine, together with an 
archaeological map of Belgium to which an 
honourable mention was awarded at the Paris Geo¬ 
graphical Congress of 1875. 

The Old French Text Society has in the press, 
beside the debate between the French and 
English Heralds on the comparative worth of 
France and England in 1540-50, edited bv Prof. 
Paul Meyer, the works of Eustacke Desckamps, 
the author of the sonnet to his friend Chaucer, 
edited by the Marquis de Queux de Saint- 
Ililaire; three poetical versions of the Evangile 
de Nicodeme, and the metrical Life of Saint 
Giles (twelfth century), edited by Prof. Gaston 
Paris and Dr. A. Bos; and the Voyage en 
Terre-sainte of the Sieur d'Anglure, edited 
by MM. Bonnardot and Longnon. The Coun¬ 
cil have also resolved on the following pub¬ 
lications: the Here cCArtus, edited by M. 
Paulin Paris; the chanson of Raoul de Cambrai, 
edited by Prof. Paul Meyer; tbe Roman de 
I’Escoiifle (possibly by the author of Guillaume 
de Palernc), edited by M. Michelant; a Chroniquc 
Normande, of the end of the fourteenth century, 
with a collection of pieces on Mont Saint-Michel 
of the same date, edited by M. Luce; a collection 
of all the “Farces, Soties, Oris, Monologues, et 
Sermons joyeux ” of the early French stage, 
methodically arranged, edited by M. Mont- 
aiglou. The society’s Miracles de la Vierge will 
probably comprise six more volumes ; the present 
of their generous treasurer, Baron J. de Rothschild, 
a reprint of the very rare early printed Misters du 
Viel Testament, will form six or seven volumes; 
and all looks well for the triumphant success of 
the society which has made such a splendid start 
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at tho instigation of Profs. Gaston Paris and Paul 
Merer, the two leaders of French philology. 

In a little 12mo book, entitled “ Names of 
the Justices of Peace in England and JVales as 
they stand in the Commission in their several 
Counties this Michaelmas Terme, 1050. London : 
Printed for Thomas IValkley, 1050,” among the 
magistrates for the North Hiding of the county of 
York occurs the nnme of Isaac Newton, This 
cannot be Sir Isaac Newton, for he was born in 
1642; nor can it be Isaac Newton of Wools- 
thorpe, his father, who died three months before 
his son’s birth. There cannot be much doubt 
that Isaac Newton, the Justice of Peace, was the 
Isaac Newton of Ruswarpe, who is stated by 
Due-dale, in the Yorkshire Visitation Booh of 
1005, to have died “circa an. 1050.” He left a 
son also called Isaac, who, we learn from the 
same authority (p. 07), was thirty-two years old 
at the time tho visitation was taken. Isaac was 
never a common Christian name in England, and 
is certainly not met with more frequently in 
eeveuteenth-centurv documents than it is now. 
So far as we can call to mind, no connexion has 
been pointed out between the family of the 
Astronomer and that of the Yorkshire Justice. 
It can hardly be, however, that Isaac should have 
been an hereditary name with both, had there not 
been some tie between them. Our genealogists 
might employ themselves worse than by en¬ 
deavouring to prove or disprove the connexion 
which this similarity in the baptismal name sug¬ 
gests. 

The place of honour in the Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift for July is given to an elaborate article on 
an Old Testament subject, by the eminent dog¬ 
matic theologian, Dr. Scholten. Outside the 
circle of Dr. Scholten’s pupils and friends the 
article will hardly awaken much interest, and the 
meagre result is that Isaiah liii. is a theodicy, 
with reference to the sufferings of the pious 
Israelites, the true servants of Yahveh, during 
the Babylonian exile. Oould not this have 
been reached by a shorter road? Among the 
other articles is one by Dr. Kuenen on Dr. 
Immer's Neutestamentliche Theologie (already 
referred to in the Academy), which is pronounced 
to be not indeed “epoch-making,” but a valuable 
acquisition for theology; the book is gently 
blamed for the excessive caution of its criticism. 

The Rcvista Contemporanea of May 30 contains 
chiefly continuations of former articles. That of 
June 15 has a clever dramatic jeu Jesprit by J. 
Valera, in which the reader first laughs with the 
characters, and suddenly at the end finds tho 
laugh turned against himself. In an essay hy J. 
Sanchez de Toca on the causes of the Decadence 
of Spain, the Inquisition is defended on the 
ground that it was a political as well as a religious 
engine ; the writer not seeing that it is this poli¬ 
tical action which made it so fatal to Spain. 
After this it is no defence to say that religious 
persecution existed also in England and in Ger¬ 
many, or to allege, as an excuse, the St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, dragonnades, and Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which proved almost equally deadly to 
France by removing the chief factors which 
mitrht have made liberty possible under the old 
Monarchy. Revilla analyses the valuable Cartas 
politico-economicas of the Conde de Campomanes 
with regard to the reigns of Carlos III. and IV. 
In these two numbers also commences a “ Crduica 
de la Quincena,” after the model of that of the 
Re cue des Deux-Mondes. 


W t. learn that Dr. Hueffer has been made an 
associate of the “Felibrige,” on account of his 
,°® t ' le Troubadours. This society was 
formed for the maintenance of the Provencal 
language, and numbers among its more important 
members Mistral, Gounod, Bonaparte Wyse, and 
. z ’'> who has always taken a 

m the movement. A like dis- 
faTbk ^wnfared on Mr. Theo. Marzials 
Ruig of many of the favourite lyrics in 


the Provencal—notably those of Aubanel and 
Bigot of Nirnes. 

We have received Haverholme; or, the Apotheo¬ 
sis of Jingo, by Edward Jenkins (Mullan); Ally 
Slopers Guide to the Paris Exhibition {Judy Ollice); 
What is the Eternal Hope of Canon Farrar t by J. 
Russell Endean (Kerby and Endean); The Dra¬ 
matic Unities, by E. Simpson-Baikie, third edition 
(Triibner); London Guide, fourth edition (Stan¬ 
ford); Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences, 
edited by the Rev. F. G. Malleson, in the “ Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Series” (Ward, Lock and Co.) 
Sand and Shingle (Judy Office). 


BOXES OF TKAVEE, 

The June number of the Geographical Maga¬ 
zine contains an article on “The Vilayet of the 
Islands of the White Sea,” translated from the 
statistical and military notes of A. Ritter Zur 
Holle von Sumo, formerly Austrian military 
attache at Constantinople. The following facts 
about the island of Cyprus are of interest at the 
present time. Cyprus was formed into an inde¬ 
pendent Mutessnnjtik in July 1870. The area of 
the island is 3,682 square miles; it is considerably 
larger than Crete, and the third island in size in 
the Mediterranean. Tho population is officially 
estimated at 144,000, of whom 100,000 are Chris¬ 
tians, including a Maronite colony numbering 
13,000 souls. Tho Christian clergy are said to 
exceed 1,700 persons. The administrative and 
military capital is Lefkotsha or Nikosia, in the 
centre of tho island, with about 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. The chief commercial emporium and the 
residence of tho European consuls is Larnaka, on tho 
southern coast. In 1841 the revenue of the island 
amounted to 3,084,020 piastres, derived from tho 
following sources:—(1) The charnj, or military 
tax on the rayahs ; (2) the min'; (3) the gumruk ; 
(4) dues on the salt-works; (5) tithes on silk and 
reserved lands. The beasts of burden employed 
are mules and camels. It is on record that the 
population hns much decreased under Turkish 
rule. In 1571, when the Venetians were ex¬ 
pelled from Cyprus, the number of Tillages was 
860; by 1853 the number had fallen to 610, of 
which 80 were purely Turkish, 6 Maronite, and 
515 mixed Turkish and Greek. 

In the current number of tho Missionary Herald 
the Rev. Quintus W. Thomson gives an account 
of his recent explorations in the Cameroons coun¬ 
try, West Africa, to which a brief allusion was 
made in tho Academy of January 12. Mr. 
Thomson's intention was to supplement his pre¬ 
vious work in that region bv going from Victoria 
by water into the comparatively unknown Mungo 
River, thu3 proving the connexion, and then to 
proceed up that river as far as it was navigable. 
On the present occasion, not being so hampered 
in regard to baggage as on his land journey, he 
was able to carry a sextant, fee., and obtaining 
daily observations for latitude, he has laid down 
the course of the Mungo River with considerable 
accuracy. When he had got some distance up the 
river, ho was informed at one of the villages that 
he “ could not get to the head of the water—that 
it went on and on without end; ” and, further, 
that it would be impossible to “ pass the stones; 
the water is cut hy very many very large stones, 
over which it comes, and a canoe cannot pass the 
stones, so your boat can't.” After several alarms 
owing to encountering elephants in the river, Mr. 
Thomson reached tho spot alluded to, where he 
found a long cataract rushing over great boulders 
of rock; there were, in fact, several falls, the 
water running very rapidly over stones of im¬ 
mense size. It being the dry season, the bed of 
the river was not tilled, and Mr. Thomson was 
able to make his way up on foot, and examine the 
course of the cataract, which he says is in about 
4° 40' N. lat. In the rainy season he thinks 
“the sight must be exceedingly grand, and the 
force of the water something terrible.” He could 


find no road through the bush which extended 
down to the boulders, and he was eventually 
stopped by the fall, at the side of which rose a 
perpendicular rock. 

In the United States’ House of Representatives 
on June 13, the Hon. Otho R. Singleton, of 
Mississippi, made some remarks of great interest 
respecting the survey under the direction of Dr. 
F. V. Ilayden. The work was begun in 1807 on 
a small appropriation of 6,000 do’s., which was 
increased year hy year, until in 1873 it reached 
05,000 dols. During the years 1873-5, with this 
appropriation, which has never been exceeded, the 
survey was brought into a state of thorough 
organisation, and the amount named, Mr. Singleton 
pointed out, was actually necessary to keep to¬ 
gether the experienced scientific corps of the 
survey. In 1876-7 the amount was reduced by 
50,000 dols., a step which, in his opinion, “nearly 
crippled its capacity for usefulness, and now it is 
proposed to cut down the appropriation still 
further; ” this, he is quite right in saying, “ is 
not true economy.” In evidence of the great 
work done by the survey over which Dr. Hayden 
presides, it will he sufficient to state that it has 
published nine annual reports, containing 4,300 
pages; nine miscellaneous publications with 2,400 
pages; nine quarto volumes, which are standard 
works on various scientific subjects, containing 
3,800 pages; and four volumes of Bulletins of 
2,200 pages. In addition to these, thirty-one 
maps, beside the superb atlas of Colorado, have 
been issued. 


It is in contemplation to hold a “Oongres Na¬ 
tional de Geographic ” in the Trocadero Palace at 
Paris during the month of August, at which will be 
assembled delegates from the various geographical 
societies of France and Algeria. The subjects 
proposed for consideration are classed under the 
following heads:—(1) Moyens de contribuer a 
l’avancement et a la diffusion des connaissances 
gdographiques; (2) Moyens de propager en France 
les gouts des excursions et des voyages; (3) 
Moyens d’encourager, de controler, et de diriger 
les explorations entreprise3 par les voyageurs 
Franfais ; (4) Moyens dVclairer Immigration 
Frau(;aise et le commerce Franfais; (5) Moyens 
d’organiser en France les sociutes de geographie. 
Under the first heading the Congress will consider 
the very necessary question of laying down rules 
for French geographical orthography, and the pos¬ 
sibility of organising yearly geographical exhibi¬ 
tions in those towns which possess geographical 
societies. Under the third heading the Congress 
will deliberate on the advisability of establishing 
at Paris a “ Comitti des Voyages,” which shall be 
charged with the duty of reporting to the French 
geographical societies on the “projets do voyage” 
brought before them, and tho qmlificatious of tho 
travellers submitting them. 


A general assembly of the Vogesen-Klub hns 
lately been held at Baar in Elsass. It has a similar 
aim to that of the thriving richwnrzwald-Yerein— 
to extend a knowledge of the almost unknown 
mountains and valleys of the Vogesen, both 
historically and scientifically, to increase their 
accessibility, and to encourage tourists to visit this 
noble and almost virgin district. The first aim of 
the society has been cared for by public lectures, 
which have been delivered iu many towns during 
the past winter, and also hy the society's printed 
Mittheilungen, of which six parts have been issued. 
The great task of laying down new roads is of 
course beyond the compass of the club, but it is 
taking pains to dot the country with a useful 
series of sign-posts. There is, of course, much to 
be done before the Vogesenwald can attain to 
the same level as its neighbour range of tho 
Sciiwarzwald on the opposite side of tho great 
Rhine valley. Besides, in spite of the many 
points of similarity between the two ranges, the 
tourist must for a long while to come bo prepared 
to miss the conveniences which are within easy 
reach in every district of the Schwarzwald, in the 
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shape of cleanly and comfortable inns, which 
are steadily improving from year to year. In the 
Vogesen, one may still come upon the genuine 
primitive mountam-forests, in whose valleys a 
rich industrial activity has been developed,of which 
Mr. Anthony Trollope must have obtained a 
passing glimpse before writing his Golden Lion of 
Grandpbre, such as the Leber-Miinsterthal and the 
Amarinthal. After four or five hours of climb¬ 
ing and wandering, one comes upon a lonely 
forest-house, and often in the summer only to find 
it closed. The principal hindrance in the way of 
the tourist, however, is the want of good maps; 
even the maps of the French General Staff are 
quite insufficient, while the ordinary tourist 
handbooks almost invariably bear the stamp of 
hasty and superficial compilation, and slavishly 
follow all the errors of the antiquated sources 
from which they are drawn. The vogesen-Ivlub 
was founded by the new German immigrants at 
the end of the year 1872. Its headquarters are in 
Strassburg, and it already has sections in no less 
than fifteen towns, from Thann to Metz. The 
total membership has almost reached the number 
of 1,100. The Section Baar is the most ener¬ 
getic: it numbers 250 members, most of whom 
belong to old Alsatian families. It has already 
completed about twenty kilometres of new foot¬ 
ways, and has erected 130 sign-posts in its own 
district, enabling the tourist to reach some of the 
most splendid points of view without guide or 
chart. Next year's assembly is to meet in Schlett- 
stadt. 


MAGAZINES AMD REVIEWS. 

The Fortnightly, this month, is full of good 
writing, though some of the best articles—such as 
the editor’s on “Lancashire”—are beyond the 
scope of this notice. Mr. Matthew Arnold, though 
he has collected and published his Last Essays on 
Church and Religion, finds himself irresistibly 
drawn to religion again in thinking over the Irish 
question and the Irish claim for a Catholic Uni¬ 
versity. Ilia paper called “ Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism” is a development of ideas 
long since and more than once thrown out by him, 
notably in the preface to the second edition of his 
book on German Schools. Readers of that pre¬ 
face, as indeed of any of Mr. Arnold's social or 
religious writings, will be prepared for the line of 
argument taken up in this article, which may be 
thus summarisedIrish Catholicism is Ultramon¬ 
tane, priest-governed, superstitious, hostile to 
England. This is because Irish Catholics have 
no public education beyond the elementary schools. 
This, again, is because the British middle class is 
inyeterately prejudiced against “ endowing Catho¬ 
licism in any shape or form; . . . . against being 
made, by the force of the tax-gatherer, parties to a 
lie, and a heathenish superstition." But Catholicism 
is not that in its essence, nor are all the influences 
of truth and nature against it: Catholicism has, 
besides its rigidity of forms and its sacerdotalism, 
something else— 

“ the curative power of tbo word, character, and in¬ 
fluence of Jesus, and the beauty, the richness, the 
poetry, the infinite charm for tho imagination of its 
own age-long growth, proceeding as we have seen 
— unconscious, popular, profoundly rootod, all- 
enveloping.” 

The moral of it all is, let the Irish have their 
Catholic University with proper guarantees— i.e., 
with the appointment of professors vested, not in 
the bishops, but in a responsible Minister. By 
what fine ironies Mr. Arnold tries to bring home to 
the Puritan middle class the desirability of this 
we will not say for fear of spoiling their edge. 
Let readers who have a pleasant memory of 
Culture and Anarchy turn to the article itself. 
Mr. Grant Buff, in the pages that follow, con¬ 
tinues his stirring account of Senor Castelar, 
whom he characterises as “ one of the most gifted, 
purest-minded, and interesting of contemporary 
politicians.” The article is largely made up of 


translated extracts from Castelar’s too voluminous 
writings—from his novels, his nine-volume history 
of Republican institutions, and from his truly won¬ 
derful speeches. What the politician will perhaps 
most admire in Castelar is his open-mindedness and 
his eagerness to make himself acquainted with 
affairs; but what strikes an outsider most is what 
strikes all his hearers—the astonishing power of 
speech which he possesses, his breadth of view, his 
mastery of arrangement, his flashes of poetry of a 
kind more vivid than almost any contemporary 
speaker can show. Mr. J. A. Symonds has a 
pleasing and grateful paper on “Davos in Winter,” 
in which the details of his own experience of the 
“ mountain cure ” are set forth in a way to make 
all poitrinaires set off for the Grisons by the next 
train. Mr. Saintsbury, in his tour among the 
French novelists of our day, has at last arrived at 
the one who has perhaps the most influential circle 
of admirers of any of them, Octave Feuillet. 
For praise he selects Julie de Trtcccur and La 
petite C'omtesse-, for analysis, the former of these 
and the Roman d'un jeune Homme pauvre. The 
pages in which Mr. Saintsbury sums up his view 
of Feuillet's powers and their limits seem to us 
among the best pieces of his work ; none the less 
so because the pedestal on which they would fix 
M. Feuillet is comparatively a low one:— 

“ His power of observation, his knowledge of what 
would interest his readers, his theory of the principles 
that ought to guide life, and his mastery of the art of 
writing books, are all good, but each seems to trip up 
the other. He tries to make his heroines fascinat¬ 
ingly sinful and at the same time improvingly moral. 
The result is that they do not fascinate and that they 
do not edify us. The term honnete femme is always 
on his lips when he is describing their temptations. 
But as one of his French critics remarks with admir¬ 
able bluntness, ' une honnete femme n’a pas de ces 
tontations.’ So also it is with his heroes. Thoy 
stand shivering upon the bank, hesitating between the 
1 1 dare not ’ of their honour and the ‘ I would ’ of 
thoir inclination, until whon, as they always do at 
length, they take the plunge, we have no feeling left 
for them but rather wearied contempt." 

The Nineteenth Century has articles that no 
doubt interest a large number of readers, but we 
cannot claim to be of the number interested. 
The best—leaving out of sight the still other 
“ Symposium ” and the temperate rejoinder of Dr. 
Adler in favour of the character of Jews—seem to 
us to be Mr. Edmund Gurney's elaborate paper 
(the first of a series) on Music; and Mr. W. J. 
Thoms's discussion of the genuineness of the sup¬ 
posed Will of Peter the Great—genuineness in which 
Mr. Thoms believes. Mr. Gurney's paper is to be 
properly judged only by experts, but its “central 
idea ” is stated simply enough—viz. that the 
emotions caused by music are independent and 
isolated. Whether this is demonstrable or not, 
many people who are irritated by the fantastic 
language of some modern musicians will thank 
Mr. Gurney for his denunciation of the attempt to 
find a verbal and logical meaning in all music, 
“ to catch echoes of the visible [and thinkable] 
world in all we hear.” Mr. Gurney tells a story 
of a dispute between a master and a pupil as to 
whether a particular modulation in a sonata of 
Mozart meant “ but ” or “ if.” The story is really 
credible when we remember what Mr. Dann- 
reuther has lately been saying about the “ mean¬ 
ing ” of Beethoven's “ instrumental poems.” 

The Contemporary, if it were not for the 
small-print articles and for, perhaps, two of the 
larger papers (those by Prof. Green and Mr. 
Oypies), would have to be called feeble. Dr. 
James Donaldson, for example, has nothing that 
is in any sense new to say in his paper on the 
Position of Women in Ancient Greece, nor is 
“ Aeonian Metempsychosis ” a very winning 
theme. Mr. Cyples, however, whom we do not 
remember to have met before, has a really inter¬ 
esting review of Dr. Johnson’s mind and work, in 
the paper which he ingeniously calls “Johnson 
without Boswell.” It is a commonplace to say 


that of the most prominent literary figure of the 
eighteenth century the world of to-day knows 
nothing except what Boswell has told them. Mr. 
Oypies is following a right method in, so to speak, 
flinging Boswell overboard, and going straight to 
the Rambler and the Idler to seek for the real 
Johnson there. 

The Theological Review opens with an article 
by Mr. Russell Martineau on Dr. Kalisch’s Book 
of Balaam, assenting to his excision of the story of 
the ass, but assigning the composition of the 
prophecies to a much later date than he—the age 
of Jeroboam II. Mr. Martineau does not attempt 
to account for the marked contrast of their tone 
with that of the undoubted prophecies of that 
time. There is a good article—but with too much 
obtrusion of the writer’s personality—on “The 
Oxford University Commission,” or rather on the 
present tone and circumstances of the university 
generally. 


THE COPYRIGHT REPORT. 

II. 

Dramatic authors and musical composers may 
well take alarm on learning that in the opinion, 
not only of the Commission collectively, but in¬ 
dividually of so high an authority as Sir James 
Stephen, their most valuable rights might be en¬ 
tirely forfeited by publishing a play or piece of 
music before it is publicly performed. The words 
of Sir James Stephen in his Digest, printed in the 
Appendix, are:—“ A dramatic piece or musical 
composition published as a book may (it seems 
probable) be publicly represented without the 
consent of the author or his assigns; ” and ths 
Report—referring to this passage—observes:— 

“ There is a further question whether the perform¬ 
ing copyright can be gained at all if the piece is 
printed and published as a book before being 
publicly performed.” If this danger really ex¬ 
isted, the suggestion of a learned judge that 
novelists might secure the sole right of dramatisa¬ 
tion by merely converting their novels into plays 
and publishing them in advance of the works on 
which they are founded, would necessarily fall to 
the ground; and it would be competent now to 
any manager to produce—say Mr. Tennyson's 
Harold and Queen Mary, or Lord Lytton’a 
Walpole, or Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip Van 
Artevelde —without the consent of the authors 
or their representatives, and with any sort of 
modifications which might be considered likely to 
render those productions more acceptable to pit 
or gallery. That an oversight so unjust to 
authors ought to be repaired, as the Commission 
suggests, is clear; but the truth is, that there is 
no such oversight. Sir James Stephen confesses 
that the only authority that he has been able to 
find on this point is the case of Murray v. EUiston, 
which refers to the unauthorised performance of 
Lord Byron’s tragedy Marino Faliero. This case, 
however, was antecedent to the passing of the 
Dramatic Copyright Act, and has little bearing on 
the present state of the law. By that Act, passed 
in 1833 —the provisions of which have merely 
been extended by the later Copyright Act—not 
only plays in manuscript, but any piece “ printed . 
and published within ten years of the passing of 
this Act by the author thereof or his assignee, 
or which shall hereafter be so printed and pub¬ 
lished," is fully secured, the sole right of per¬ 
formance being thereby vested in the author, or 
any persons to whom he may have assigned this 
right in writing. 

The slovenly and unscientific character of our 
copyright laws is, however, nowhere more strik¬ 
ingly exhibited than in the case of music and the 
drama. As I have already observed, the limita¬ 
tion of the term of copyright has precisely the 
same object as the limitation of the term of 
patents—namely, that of securing to the publie 
the free enjoyment of the works protected after a 
period deemed sufficient to encourage intellectual 
ibject be, in the case of 
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books, plays, and music, of no importance, the old 
dispute between the advocates of a limited term 
and the enthusiasts for author's rights who con¬ 
tend for copyright in perpetuity, is but an idle 
form. Our legislature, however, clearly assumes 
that the public is the reversioner in the case of 
literary property; yet it takes scarcely any pre¬ 
cautions to that end. The right of performance, 
for example, begins to run from the moment at 
which a play is acted or a piece of music is played 
in public. After forty-two years from that time, 
if the author has then been dead seven years, 
the play, opera, or song, is free to the whole world. 
But what if the author or composer has never 
printed and published his work ? In that case it 
appears that his copyright, as distinguished from 
his sole right of performance, is perpetual; so that 
while the right to perform would be thrown open, 
no one would be able to obtain a copy of the work 
without his consent. There would not even be a 
copy to be seen at Stationers’Hall, for while under 
the Patent Laws full disclosure and complete tech¬ 
nical explanations and directions are conditions so 
absolute that the patent rights are forfeited by 
the slightest insufficiency in these respects, the 
Copyright Act expressly provides that in the case 
of unpublished plays and music it shall be suffi¬ 
cient to register the title, the author's and pro¬ 
prietor’s names, and the time and place of first re¬ 
presentation. The adoption of the suggestions of 
the report would at least put an end to anomalies 
of this kind, by placing registration of literary, 
dramatic, artistic, and musical copyright for the 
first time upon a thoroughly systematic and effi¬ 
cient footing. 

The proposal of the Commission to modify the 
law which practically forbids an English author 
to publish a book or produce a play abroad, or 
contribute an article to a foreign review or other 
periodical, under the penalty of loss of his rights, 
seems to violate no principle which is worth main¬ 
taining. The hardship of the law and the ingenious 
devices by which it has been sought to evade it 
are notorious. Upon the dramatist it is peculiarly 
hard. For him America and England are really 
one market; hut he is, in mercantile phrase, at 
liberty to export his productions only on the con¬ 
dition that they shall first have been performed on 
the English stage. In these days of long “ runs ” 
it is quite possible that the only theatres in 
England able and willing to give an efficient 
representation of his piece might have no open¬ 
ing for it for two or three years. If he was 
able to produce it here at once he would have no 
motive for not doing so; for the play would be 
in America neither better nor worse because 
it had been already performed where American 
audiences have had no opportunity of seeing it. 
Why, then, it might be asked, should the English 
dramatist be limited in the first instance to deal¬ 
ings with English managers? In like manner, 
why should not an English author he allowed to 
contribute to the North American Review , the 
Atlantic Monthly, or Harper's Weekly, without 
danger to bis home copyright ? That an author 
should, at least for his lifetime, have a property 
in the productions of his own pen is a principle 
generally conceded; nevertheless Charles Dickens, 
for an example, was deprived of his right to one 
of his stories simply because he had first contri¬ 
buted it to an American paper. And, in like 
manner, Thackeray was powerless to prevent an 
unauthorised reprint of his Paris S/cetch-Book, 
because that work consisted of letters originally 
contributed by him to a periodical called The 
Corsair —if I remember rightly—and published in 
the United States. The origin of this modified form 
of prohibition will probably be found in doctrines 
of political economy long since given up in all other 
cases. There seems to have been anotion in the minds 
of our judges and law-makers that it is important 
in the interests of British industry to secure what 
the Americans call the book manufacture to our 
own people •, and this principle is extended for the 
benefit of our managers, who are invested by law , 
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with a sort of right of pre-emption clearly tending 
to deprive the author of the benefit of those prin¬ 
ciples of commercial liberty which, among us, are 
supposed to be firmly established. The hardship 
is the more striking from the fact that American 
authors, suffering under no such restriction, are 
enabled to produce their works in England with¬ 
out any risk; and are even able to obtain copy¬ 
right in both countries by a temporary residence 
in any part of the British dominions, Canada in¬ 
cluded. A more common pleaforthe present state of 
the lawin this respect—namely, that it is expedient 
to secure the publication of good works in this 
country for the sake of English readers—may be 
dismissed as of little value in these days of inter¬ 
national communication. Intellectual works for 
which there is a demand in England will certainly be 
produced in England without any unnecessary 
delay. The new privileges which it is proposed to 
confer on English authors ought, however, to be 
accompanied by more protections against abuse 
than tne report proposes. What is to be protected 
ought to be clearly made known. American pub¬ 
lishers and magazine proprietors should not be 
allowed to lay pitfalls by declining to disclose the 
nationality of authors or contributors. It is 
common even now to insert in an American 
magazine an anonymous article by an English 
author; or even a passage by an anonymous Eng- 
lish author in an American book, article, or trans¬ 
lation for the sake of “ protecting copyright.” So 
long as it is not thought expedient to confer copy¬ 
right on American authors in this country without 
reciprocal conditions, it is clear that practices of 
this kind ought not to be encouraged. 

It is a curious circumstance that while the 
report thus tends to negative the importance 
hitherto attached to first publication in this 
country, it proposes, on the other hand, to create 
rights of enormous magnitude which are to be 
based upon no other principle. Though it is, no 
doubt, possible to cite some mere obiter dictum of 
our judges favouring the view that an alien author 
may acquire copyright in Great Britain by merely 
producing his book, play, piece of music, or other 
work, here, it has been reserved for the Commis¬ 
sion to propose that it should be expressly enacted 
that any foreigner may acquire English copyright 
by this means, without being domiciled in any 
part of the British dominions. If this proposal 
should he adopted, it is easy to see that practically 
every American author whose works are worth 
producing here will he able to obtain a double 
copyright on the easiest possible term3, because 
such prior publication abroad would not under 
the American law affect his rights at home. It 
is difficult to understand how an oiler of re¬ 
ciprocity can any longer be expected to have 
weight in negotiations for a copyright convention 
with America when rights of this one-sided kind 
shall have already been unconditionally conferred. 

The recommendation of the Commission that 
writers of narrative fiction should have the sole 
right of dramatising their works is objected to by 
Sir James Stephen, who in this matter, and also in 
the kindred matter of copyright in pictures and 
statues, dissents from the report. Novelists, how¬ 
ever, may be congratulated on the fact that he 
does not urge the objections they have so long 
been accustomed to hear, based on the assumed 
insurmountable difficulty of determining whether 
a play has been manufactured out of a novel or 
not The evidence, in fact, shows that no such 
practical difficulty is found in countries where this 
right is already conferred on authors. It may be 
added that no such difficulty has been experienced 
here, when, owing to the unauthorised printing and 
publishing of the dramatised story, the very issue 
deemed insurmountable has actually been sub¬ 
mitted to an English tribunal. Sir James 
Stephen, however, regards such proposals as 
“ founded on a mistaken view of the prin¬ 
ciple on which the law of copyright ought to 
be based,” because, as he considers, “ they assume 
that the author of a work of art ought to be con¬ 


sidered to have a right to every ad vantage’w hich 
can possibly be derived from that work of art, 
even indirectly, and by the exercise of independent 
ability.” In like manner he “ does not approve 
of copyright in pictures and statues,” because “ a 
picture or statue nas a value of its own which is 
not affected by its being copied, and copies of it 
are themselves works of art of various degrees of 
merit.” The question, however, must, after all, 
resolve itself iuto that of adequate encouragement 
to authorship by securing to authors pecuniary 
profit and fair and considerate treatment in respect 
of their productions. In a like grudging spirit it 
might he urged that, first editions having a value 
in themselves which is not affected by the issue 
of popular cheap reprints, the author should have 
no right to prevent such popular reprints after 
what may be called the circulating library period 
of a book's existence. But it is obvious that the 
tendency of this would be to deprive the author 
pro tanto of the motive for producing works 
of enduring interest; since it is only the most 
successful works which attain the honours of a 
cheap reprint. In like manner it is only the really 
popular novel which the playwright, as a rule, 
cares to dramatise; in fact it is its popularity 
which suggests the dramatisation and so often 
renders the piece a profitable venture. It seems, 
therefore, both just and expedient to protect the 
novelist against the injury, annoyance, and loss of 
profit of which Charles Dickens so often and so 
bitterly complained, arising from the predatory 
habits of playwrights who “ with forced fingers 
rude ” were accustomed to seize upon his works 
and convert them into dramas even before the ap¬ 
pearance of a final monthly part. To the plea 
that the playwright, like the copyist, may have 
“ exercised independent ability,” it seems to he a 
sufficient answer that" independent ability,” being 
a rare and valuable qualification, would place the 
plavwright at an advantage in bargaining with the 
original author, which in ordinary circumstances 
must suffice to secure to such ability its just re¬ 
ward. For the sake of his own reputation, as well 
as of the chances of a successful result, Mr. 
Dickens would in all probability have taken care 
not to grant his licence to any dramatist without 
“ independent ability; ” but there is no reason for 
supposing that he would have been able to adj list 
the bargain without taking the value of such 
special qualification into account. On the whole, 
it seems probable that the proposed change would 
tend to the benefit of all parties, playgoers included, 
with the exception perhaps of the hack playwright 
and his unscrupulous employer. 


The suggestion that lecturers should he relieved 
from the humiliating condition of giving notice in 
writing to two justices of the peace residing within 
five miles of the lecture-room seems fair and just in 
these days when lectures so often take the form of 
substantial literary compositions; though mere 
newspaper reports are properly excepted. It would 
clearly have been a great hardship upon Thackeray 
to have lost his rights over his famous lec¬ 
tures on the Humourists merely because he had 
on some occasion forgotten to warn the local 
justices of the peace of the presence of a persox 
among them presumptively not incapable of se¬ 
ditious, slanderous, or irreligious utterances. Mere 
political speeches and addresses, however, de¬ 
livered in or out of Parliament, will of course 
remain unprotected; nor perhaps should a member 
of Parliament, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay’s 
impassioned appeal against the proceedings of Mr. 
Vizetelly, be encouraged in any form to regard 
himself as invested with the right of suppressing- 
such speeches, even in favour of his own private 
version of what he had said, or wished he had. 
said, or desired it to be thought that he had said. 
So much the public interest seems to require; but 
it is consolatory to consider that the higher 
authority which speeches reprinted by a dis¬ 
tinguished statesman under his own eye or under 
that of a chosen editor must inevitably posses®, 
would be likely to obtain its due reward from thfe 
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natural preference of the public for the authorised 
edition. 

"With regard to newspapers the report merely 
suggests that the doubt which hangs over the 
■question of copyright in such publications should 
be remedied by defining what parts of a newspaper 
may be considered copyright. This, however, 
appears to miss the point of the difficulty, which 
cniefly concerns registration. That mere news is 
not protected is well known, though in the 
Australian colonies an attempt has been made to 
secure costly telegrams against the mere copyists 
whose piracy tends necessarily to paralyse and 
discourage a kind of enterprise highly beneficial 
to the public in those countries. Mere news, 
however, is as much unprotected in books as in 
newspapers; nor does it appear that any 
attempt at definition would afford much aid 
to a jury or a judge in making a distinction 
which is already perfectly well understood, 
though possibly in extreme eases difficult of appli¬ 
cation. The case of a novel running through a 
weekly or daily journal would at least present no 
-difficulty. There seems also no reason why re¬ 
views, or even leading articles—which are sub¬ 
stantially literary essays—should be open to be 
■collected and reprinted by anyone who chooses. 
It is by no means certain that they are so unpro¬ 
tected ; but it would be a gain to set this question 
at rest by express enactment. 

The general tendency of the minor changes 
suggested in literary copyright and the right of 
public performance; and the nature of the pro¬ 
posed improvements in the law affecting sculpture, 
paintings, photographs, and engravings may be 
inferred from the examples already referred to. 
The great object of the report is to secure uni¬ 
formity, simplicity, exact limitation, clear defini¬ 
tion, and ready ascertainment of rights; and to 
provide easy and effectual remedies for infringe¬ 
ment. If the copyright laws are justifiable—as 
they must be presumed to be—in the interest not 
only of authors, but of the public also, all these 
objects must be desirable in like relations. As 
regards international copyright, the Commission 
propose to put an end to some vexatious form¬ 
alities of little practical value, their most im¬ 
portant suggestion being that the right of trans¬ 
lation should exist absolutely for three years, and 
if exercised within that time should, altogether, 
endure for ten years instead of five years, as at 
present. This applies also to the right of repre¬ 
sentation of plays ; but it should be borne in 
mind that such privileges are only granted to 
foreign nations on reciprocal terms. I venture to 
think that the public would not be losers by the 
proposed changes ; for it is hardly to be expected 
that careful translations of valuable works will be 
made while so brief a protection is afforded. 
This scant encouragement may perhnps explain 
why Victor Hugo’s Les Misdrnblcs, the greatest 
romance of modern times, is represented in English 
only by the miserably inadequate version which 
bears the name, but exhibits no trace of the ability, 
-of the late Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

These observations have already extended to so 
great a length, that I am compelled to ask leave 
to reserve lor another paper the questions of co¬ 
lonial copyright, and of the prospects of a 
-copyright convention with the United States, on 
both which important subjects the report, but 
more especially the published evidence, contains 
a great deal that is valuable and suggestive. 

Mov Thomas. 


PEKING LETTER. 

Peking : April 10,1878. 

A great disaster has just befallen us in the 
loss of Mr. W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to 
the British Legation. A few weeks ago he was 
in perfect health and working hard, as he had 
always been accustomed to do : his zeal in study 
was remarkable. He combined as a scholar the 
■eagerness of twenty-five with the ripe maturity of 


fifty. As an investigator he was laborious and 
successful, and he was fond of making original re¬ 
searches. He had worked specially among the 
writers of the Han, Sung and Ming dynasties, and 
quite recently had turned his attention to the 
grammar of the Corean language. 

The fruits of his study of Han writers and mis¬ 
cellaneous Chinese literature, in the department of 
biography and mythology, are to be found in his 
Chinese header's Manual. Had he lived to pre¬ 
pare a second edition, he would have greatly ex¬ 
tended it. It is a book of very high value, but is 
too brief. It is the result of immense reading in 
Chinese literature, and very little indeed of it is 
derived from the works of other foreign students 
of Chinese. He omitted Buddhist biography, be¬ 
cause that was embraced in Eitel’s Handbook: 
this he would have included in a second edition. 
Ilis study of authors who wrote during the Sung 
and Ming dynasties was turned to good account in 
his examinations into the early use of gunpowder by 
the Chinese, and, more recently, of the loadstone 
in navigation. It was at my request that he en¬ 
tered on enquiries into the history of the loadstone. 
I had myself found in a relation of a voyage to the 
Corea from Ningpo, in a.d. 1122, a distinct state¬ 
ment of the use of the magnet in guiding vessols 
at sea. This appears to be by far the oldest 
example of the employment of the mariner's 
compass which has been as yet brought to light 
in any country. On mentioning to Mr. Mavers 
the anxiety f felt to obtain his aid in these 
researches, he very heartily gave his help, and 
soon found proof that not only has the load¬ 
stone of Tsze chow in the metropolitan province 
been used in making the compass, ns was well 
known, but that the province of Fukien has 
also furnished magnetic stone, which under the 
Ming dynasty was used in navigation. The mag¬ 
netic compass in China was first used by professors 
of the Feng shui or “ wind and water ” super¬ 
stition, which we English usually call geomancy. 
Mr. Mayers found in a record by Slien Kwn, about 
a.d. 1080, some observations made bv him in 
the variation of the needle. lie noticed that the 
needle pointed persistently to ping tcei. Now 
ping wei is that one of the twenty-four points of 
the Chinese compass which is placed fifteen degrees 
east of south. 

Shen Kwa is the earliest Chinese author who 
speaks of the properties of the magnet inde- 
endently of the Feng shui superstition. Mr. 
layers did good service by bringing this author 
into the light. I had hoped to obtain his 
help in some other enquiries which are much 
needed. The connexion between Babylonian 
and Chinese astrology probably dates from one 
of the pre-Christian centuries; to what extent 
it existed and in what century is at present 
unknown. That the linn-dynasty astrology of 
the Chinese can be of native origin is in the 
highest degree unlikely, since it sprang into full 
luxuriance soon after the time of the great 
Chinese moral philosophers, and it is utterly in¬ 
compatible with the clear ethical thinking of Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius. Had Mr. Mayers lived he 
would probably haverendered substantialhelpinin- 
vestigating how far and when Babylonian supersti¬ 
tions, mixed with some scientific light, found their 
way into works of authors of the Han dynasty. Ilis 
chronological tables are extremely useful to stu¬ 
dents ; so also is his book, just published, on the 
Chinese Government, consisting of a collection of 
official titles, with explanations more or less de¬ 
tailed as they seem to be important. This book, 
a work of 158 pages, meets a want that has been 
long felt. Prof. Julien, studying in Paris, used to 
complain in his correspondence with me of the 
difficulty he found in translating Chinese 
official titles. Mr. Mayers has collected and 
explained a large body of titles chiefly found 
in the Book of Statutes of this dynasty. The 
work is rather modern than archaeological, but it 
will be found indispensable as a record of more 
than six hundred titles now in use in the Chinese 


Government. In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of London may be seen an elaborate paper 
by Mr. Mayers on the Lama hierarchy of Thibet. 
In Notes and Queries, formerly published at Hong¬ 
kong, and in the China Iteview, still published 
there, there have appeared numerous articles, long 
and short, by Mr. .Mayers. They range over a 
period of literary activity embracing now about 
fourteen years. He died of typhus fever at the 
early age of thirty-eight. He has left ready for 
publication a Corean Grammar. This will be re¬ 
ceived with interest by philologists, because it is, 
so far as is known, the only grammar of the lan¬ 
guage in existence. During the last two years 
he had studied this subject with enthusiasm, 
having a great natural aptitude for the acquisition 
of languages, and a decided fondness for researches 
in untrodden ground. The loss to the English 
Government service in China seems irreparable. 
The remark is heard on all hands that there is no 
one to fill his place. 

Before the great Encyclopaedia, consisting of 
6,020 volumes, lately bought by Mr. Mayers for 
the British Museum for 1,500/., loft Pelting, I had 
through his kindness an opportunity of consulting 
its pages. I looked over the section on written 
symbols. It contained several complete works on 
the Chinese characters. The Shwo wen was among 
them. One work divided the Chinese characters 
into twenty-five classes, according to the principle 
of formation discoverable in the characters. The 
number of charactersan account of whose formation 
was given was 24,570. A work on foreign writing 
described the Japanese, Loo-choo, Arabic, and 
some other kinds of writing known in the Chinese 
empire. The authorities cited were arranged 
chronologically, and would enable the student to 
obtain the views of ancient and modern authors on 
the subject of his enquiries down to the close of 
the Ming dynasty. A small book has been lately 
published on foreign geography and politics which 
has excited no little attention. It is called Ying hoi 
lun,“ Discourse on the Ocean.” By this is meant 
a political discourse on foreign countries and their 
international relations. It is written by a native 
of Hunan province, who is therefore likely to be 
well known to the Chinese Ambassador in Eng¬ 
land, who also belongs to that province. The tone 
of the book is both pro-foreign and anti-foreign. 
It tries to be thoroughly patriotic, bnt fails to give, 
on several points, correct views. It is surmised 
that the Minister to England himself had a hand 
in its preparation. His influence in the book can 
be only partial; the prevailing feeling in it is less 
liberal towards Western countries than it would be 
if he were the chief writer. 

The improved knowledge of the outer wotld 
shown in Western Chinese books on geography is, 
in this book, traced to the Jesuit missionaries in 
China, among whom is mentioned, together with 
Ricci, Diaz, Schaal, and Yerbiest, our renowned 
countryman Sir Isaac Newton. This is through 
carelessness on the part of the writer. He has 
heard of Newton as a great mathematician, and 
took for granted, without further enquiry, that he 
was a Jesuit. Till the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the Jesuit mathematicians in China did 
not teach the diurnal and annual revolutions of 
the earth, but they had a secret admiration for 
both Copernicus and Newton ; they mention them 
in their accounts of the progress of mathematics, 
without stating that they taught doctrines sub¬ 
versive of the old Roman Catholic belief in the 
system of the universe. Hence this ludicrous 
error. In the account of the embassies to China 
from foreign countries, unpleasing circumstances 
are judiciously omitted, and the imperial grace 
awarded to the envoys is carefully chronicled. 
The opium war is lightly touched upon, and the 
improvement in foreign relations arising from the 
audience of 1873 is particularly pointed out. 

In mentioning the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, the probability of the British Court 
being transferred permanently to that country is 
hinted at by the author as a probable event. 
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The credit is given to the French of being the 
best innkers of military weapons in the world. 
The unhappy consul for France who was killed at 
the Tientsin massacre ia described as a follower 
of the Catholic religion without allusion to his 
official character. 

Some wonder is expressed that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, who had not died as was his duty when 
he was defeated, nor succeeded in rescuing his 
sovereign when in captivity, should have been 
chosen to follow hint in the government of the 
country. 

The description of the religion of Europo is 
very incorrect. Jesus is said to have been born 
»t Rome. The x\postle Paul is made to be the 
founder of the Greek Church at an interval of 
several centuries after Jesus. In the regeneration 
of Italian politics Oavour is omitted, and credit 
is given to Tlicasoli ns if he had done what was 
done by Cavour. 

There are many things in this book to which 
a foreigner will object, notably the special 
pleading it contains on behalf of China. Iler 
claim to priority over the West in scientilic 
discovery is here unconditionally made. It is not 
considered the proper thing for a Chinese author 
to praise the Europeans for their discoveries and 
inventions. It is regarded as patriotic to say that 
ancient knowledge possessed by Chinese sages 
leaked out, and was preserved by the Western men, 
who developed the Chinese germ into the full- 
grown science of to-day. I am told by my 
Chinese friends that when this is said it is not 
because it is believed. It is a concession to tho 
reader's patriotic pride. It is a diplomatic con¬ 
trivance to gain the confidence of tho reading 
public. A great desiro is felt to keep up among 
the youth of the country a strong confidence in 
the literary, scientific, military and political supe¬ 
riority of China over all other nations. If the 
people lost this confidence in themselves the 
country would soon go to ruin. This is tho 
reason why in new works foreigners are not 
allowed to carry away the honour of superior 
refinement or more profound knowledge, though 
at tho same time care is taken to omit the offensive 
title of barbarians or devils, which used to bo 
applied to them. 

It is much to be desired that the Chinese 
Ambassador to England should, on his return to 
his country, teach a better method and risk for 
the sake of truth the great unpopularity to which 
he would he subjected for daring to represent 
things as they are. Joseph Edkins. 
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CORRESPONDED' CE. 

DEGREES IN MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 

London : July 8,1878. 

Some of vonr musical readers may be interested 
in learning that the conditions of Graduation in 
Music in tho University of London, bo ably treated 
by your musical critic in a recent article, were not 
put forth without protest, made while there was 
yet timo to modify them. The following letter 
was addressed in August last to Dr. William Pole, 
F.lt.iS., to whom the subject had been referred by the 
University authorities, and who was good enough 
to consult mo in reference to it. The letter was 
laid before these authorities and, I am told, fully 
considered bv them; but as we now find, without 
exercising any influence on their course of pro¬ 
ceeding. John Mullah. 

“ Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.: 

August 6,1877. 

“My dear Dr. Pole— 

“ I have read your ‘ Proposed Regulations relative 
to Decrees in Music' with great attention. On those 
which have reference to musical art, or more properly 
the science of musical art, so far as they go, I have 
no comment to muko. They have evidently beeu 
well considered, and the results of your consideration 
come out as it might have been expected they would. 
I shall ask you presently to consider the propriety of 
widening their scope; but before doing this I have a 
strong protest to make against your proposed 1 First 
Examinations’ both for the Bachelor's arid for the 
Doctor's degree. 

“ Music is a fine art, and of every fine art there is a 
science. In what this particular science of musical 
art consists it is needless for me to stop to tell you. 
But it is not needless to name ono subject or science 
which, though seeming (to men of science who are not 
musicians) to belong to it, is practically altogether 
outside of it—tho science of acoustics. You know 
me well enough to render it unnecessary that I should 
protest against being supposed to undervalue a know¬ 
ledge of acoustics, or, indued, any kind of knowledge 
whatever. All knowledge is valuable and venerable. 
That a musician should make acoustics a subject of 
study is laudable, as would bo his making astronomy. 
But the former has, so far, had no more practical 
bearing on what musicians call music than tho latter; 
and I am unable to see that you have any more right 
to demand of a musical candidate an acquaintance 
with tho ono than with the other. Can you name 
a singlo great composer, from Josquin Depres to 
Sterudalo Bennett, who could have passed your 
‘ first examinations ’ ? Would lie have been a better 
1 musician ’ if he could have done so ? Acoustics 
seem to me to stand in tho same relation to music as 
does philology to poetry, chemistry to painting, 
geology to architecture, and even anatomy to sculp¬ 
ture. In what way has philology or chemistry 
affected the works of the great masters of verbal ex¬ 
pression, design, or colour? Can it be denied that 
the noblest structures the world has yet seen were 
completed ages before geology, as a science, had an 
existence or a name? And is there the slightest evi¬ 
dence that Phidias had any acquaintance with the 
parts of the human body which were not open to his 
observation ? Really it seems to me as unreasonable 
to demand of a musician, as you propose to do, an 
account of the theories of Helmholtz—propounded, 
observe, more than a quarter of a century after music 
had attained its highest conceivable perfection, in tho 
works of Beethoven -as to demand of a painter an 
account of the anatomy and habits of the hog, with 
the aid of whose bristles he will certainly have to 
express himself to the end of his days. 

“ But your scheme is not only redundant, but, as I 
have indicated, deficient. 

“I cannot but think that more credit than you 
propose to give should be given to technical skill. In 
omitting or excluding this from tho number of 
‘ qualifications for a musical degree,’ you ignore the 
bo6t qualities of the musical artist. Sentiment, ex¬ 
pression, refinement, made manifest in touch and tone, 


are all to go for nothing! Tho business of ninety- 
nine musicians out of every hundred is to render or 
expound tile works of others. You ignore every gift 
•or accomplishment which will enable a musician to 
do this. The greatest oxecutant, instrumental or 
vocal, tho world ever heard or saw might utterly fail 
in your proposed examination. 

“ Music is an art; and the science of music does 
not consist in tho measurement or tuning of sounds, 
but in tho treatment of sounds as tho musician finds 
them and accepts them— i.e., in giving them every 
variety of combination, succession, repetition with 
a difference and the like, of which they are susceptible. 

“ I write, as you will have seen, in great haste; for 
I do not like to lose an hour in striving to prevent a 
great opportunity from coming to nothing. To soma 
extent you will, I think, agree with me ; whether 
you can got others to do so is, of course, another 
matter. 

“ I am, my dear Dr. Pole, 

“ Always yours faithfully, 

“John Hillah. 

“ William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 

“ P.S. I havo not thought it necessary to allude to 
the many points in which I am entirely with you. I 
cannot, however, refrain from naming one—the insist- 
ance on a Matriculation Examination. More goneral 
culture is tho first of necessities among tho professors 
of our art. Would it be possible to leave a littlo 
liberty—in the choice of his subjects—to tile can 
didate in this M. Examination ? Acoustics might, 
and in some cases would be, ono of those chosen. 
But I should favour and encourage, of all, Language 
and Literature." 


CHRISTS TITLE “ TOE LORD” IN THE THIRD 
GOSPEL. 

London : June 29, IS78. 

In the new volume of the Speaker’s Commentary 
—the first on the New Testament—there is the- 
following note on tho words “ the Lord ” of Luke 
x., 1:— 

“ the Lard.'] Of course the Lord Josus, of whom the 
word is especially used in tho records of this journey. 
It occurs but rarely (.sc. in ch. i., 43 ; ii., 11) in other 
parts of St, Luke’s history: see ch. vii., 13 and (if 
genuine) 31. St. Mark is even more sparing in tho 
use of this designation, reserving it for the last period 
of our Lord's history; see note on Mark xvi., 19.” 
The Commentary on St. Luke’s gospel is, I may 
observe, tho production of the Dishop of St. 
David's and Canon Cook. The note just given is 
not remarkable for precision and accuracy of ex¬ 
pression. But I should fear that, even as regards 
the new volume, this note is not at all singular in 
its deficiency in the qualities just named—an ap¬ 
prehension which is certainly not lessened whon I 
find a note to Mark i., 1, asserting that “ ‘Jesus 
Christ ’ is an expression not found elsewhere in 
the synoptical gospels.” It is scarcely necessary 
for me to remind the reader of the opening words 
of the first gospel, or to ask him to compare Matt, 
i., 18. Still fairness to Canon Cook and his 
colleagues requires the admission that in failing to 
deal satisfactorily with Christ's title “ the Lord,” 
as found in St. Luke, their Commentary does but 
resemble most other works on the gospels. 

In the first two gospels—if we disregard the 
vocative Kvpte, as not being of necessity more than 
a mode of respectful address, and put aside also 
quotations from the Old Testament, c.g., Mark i., 
3—“ the Lord ” is used as a title of Jesus only in 
the doubtful appendix to Mark (xvi., 9-20) ; in 
the message concerning the ass or asses, “ The 
Lord hath need of him ” (Markxi., 3), or “ them ” 
(Matt, xxi., 3); and in the words of the angel 
(Matt, xxviii., 6), “Come, see the place where- 
the Lord lay.” But the insertion of 6 icvpios in 
this last place is opposed by strong documentary 
evidence, and the import of the message concern¬ 
ing the asses may possibly be that the animals- 
were required for the service of God. But while, 
in the first two gospels, the title is, if used at all, 
only very rarely employed, the case is otherwise 
with the Gospel of St. Lake, where 6 Kvpios ap¬ 
pears with comparative frequency, as the fc’low- 
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ing list will show:—ii., 11 (xparrbs icvpios) ; vii., 
13; x., 1 ; xi., 39; xii., 42; xiii., 15; xvii., 5, 6; 
xviii., 6; xix., 8; xxii., 61, bis ; xxiv., 3, 34. 
A careful examination of these passages will show 
that the use of 6 icvpios is accompanied by a greater 
or less divergence from the first two gospels with 
respect to the subject-matter of the narrative. 
This divergence occurs most conspicuously in such 
passages as x., 1, which tells of the Mission of the 
Seventy, this being altogether peculiar to Luke. 
An example of least divergence is furnished by 
xxii., 61:—“And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord,” Peter's calling to mind Christ's pre¬ 
diction being mentioned by both Matthew and 
Mark. But with them this recollection is deter¬ 
mined apparently by the crowing of the cock; 
Luke connects it immediately with an incident 
which they have not recorded, “ And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter.” 

The name “Jesus,” on the other hand, occurs in 
Luke far less frequently than in Matthew, and 
scarcely more often altogether than in the much 
shorter gospel of Mark. In some portions pecidiar 
to Luke (see chapters xv. and xvi.) no name or 
title of Christ is employed. 

The less frequent occurrence of “ Jesus ” and 
more conspicuous use of “ the Lord ” is closely 
related to the Pauline tendency of the third 
gospel. That St. Paul laid great emphasis on the 
designation of Jesus as “ Lord ” is clearly shown 
by several passages in his epistles (see, e. g., 1 Cor. 
xii., 3; Phil, ii., 9-11). It was natural, therefore, 
that this name should assume a peculiar promi¬ 
nence in a gospel of Pauline tendency. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the outset, in the portion of the narrative 
especially replete, as the sdcJisische Anonymus 
asserted, with Paulinisms, Jesus is proclaimed, on 
the very day of his birth, as xparrbs icvpios, “ Christ 
the Lord” (Luke ii., 11).* The connexion of 
6 icvpios with the more Pauline character of Luke's 
gospel, and its additional matter, is to be re¬ 
garded, however, rather as a general principle 
than as affording a discriminating test to be 
applied to the details of every passage where 
the names “Jesus” and “the Lord” occur. 
There may, for example, be peculiar propriety 
in the use of & icvpios at x., 1, on account of the 
Pauline tendency of the Appointment of the 
Seventy; but, on the other hand, in the same 
chapter, in connexion with the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, we find “ Jesus ” employed, 
though, if the names were used artificially, we 
might have expected “ the Lord." It should not 
be forgotten, however, that we cannot determine 
how far, in his additional matter, Luke may 
have been influenced by written documents. 

It is not unworthy of notice that the Paulinisms 
ef the third gospel resemble 6 icvpios in that they 
are found, in by far the larger number of in¬ 
stances, where Luke diverges from the other 
synoptics. I base this assertion on an examina¬ 
tion of the very considerable list given by Holtz- 
mnnn (Die synoptischen Evangelien, p. 318). 

To the new volume of the Speaker's Com¬ 
mentary is prefixed a general introduction to 
the first three gospels, by the Archbishop of 
York. Dr. Thomson is unwilling to call the 
third “ a Pauline gospel; ” but at the same time 
he admits that there is “ a deep affinity between 
this gospel and the preaching of St. Paul.” 

Thomas Ttler. 


* The fact is probably of important significance 
that the same combination, xP l<TTOS icvpios, occurs in 
the Psalms of Solomon (xvii., 36), written, as seems 
likely, about 46 b.c. Prof. J. Drummond in his re¬ 
cent work The Jewish Messiah, p. 283, follows Ewald 
in questioning the accuracy of the present Greek text, 
which Hilgenfeld justly, in my opinion, maintains 
•(Messias Judaeorum, p. 32). And certainly Lam. iv., 
20 (LXX.) ; Ps. Sol. xvii., 36; and Luke ii., 11, must 
be considered together. 


THE T0WNELEY MSS.—“THE 8PENDINO OF 
THE MONET OF ROBBET NOWELL.” 

Penmaenniaw, N. Wales : July 6, 1878. 

Mr. J. E. Bailey criticises the above work in 
the Academy of the 29th ult. His criticisms I do 
not concern myself about, for sufficient reasons; 
but his blunders in matters of fact I may claim 
leave to correct. Half-a-dozen examples, out of 
three times as many in even so short a notice, 
must suffice. 

1. He ridicules my feeling of the pathos of such 
as Spenser and Hooker being in “ poverty and 
straits,” and observes —“ The simple matter-of- 
fact may be that the youths were a little short of 
pocket-money.” This, with the margin-headings 
before him—“ Geuen to corteyn poor schollers; ” 
and more, gifts of “gowens”—an odd form of 
“ pocket-money; ” and still more, an aggregate 
amount that makes the supposition simple non¬ 
sense. 


commission and omission by the necessities of the 
case. But here is the matter of fact about the 
work. Mr. Abram, the accomplished historian of 
Blackburn, and myself, each separately, and then 
together, went over the MS. with my first tran¬ 
script four times, and the proofs twice, in every 
page, line, and word, while an enormous corre¬ 
spondence remains to attest the width and variety 
of sources applied to; e.g. Mr. Bailey complains 
of Brasenose names as insufficiently annotated; 
and yet the authorities of the college and clerical 
antiquarian friends who are proud to belong to it, 
with the proof-sheets in their hands, were unable 
to add one scintilla. 

Enough; such men as James Crossley and 
Canon Haines have spontaneously and warmly 
acknowledged the book as a solid and permanent 
addition to such literature; and perhaps I shall 
survive Mr. Bailey's ungenerous treatment 

Alexander B. Grosabt. 


2. He rebukes me for entering the names of 
“ Cowp ” and “ Coop ” (common names) under 
these forms; and to warrant his rebuke, tacks on 
an imaginary p or pr. My answer is, that my 
duty was to give the MS. exactly; and such are 
the spellings of the MS. But while I thus in 
text and notes and index give the MS. forms— 
as I was bound to do—I have to state that I re¬ 
peatedly explain that the above were contractions 
for “ Cowper ” and “Cooper,” Mr. Bailey makes 
it appear as his discovery. 

3. He states that I do my “ bitterest best ” to 
slander Anthony a-Wood because in a single line 
I condemn his opprobrious treatment of the 
saintly Alleine. I yield in gratitude for Wood's 
industry and services to none; but I hesitate not to 
avow that his partisanship when a Puritan or 
Nonconformist crosses his path is an offence. If 
Mr. Bailey admires Wood for what most, I should 
sav, think him not admirable, I can only say, “ a 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

4. He specifies the notice of Thomas Drant, 
and says it “ wants more than the careless ac¬ 
knowledgment at the end.” The acknowledg¬ 
ment is not at the end; and the reader will 
scarcely credit that it is literally as follows:— 
(“ Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses, vol. i. pp. 
384, 556, and the numerous authorities therein 
given ”). I am sorry that anyone should make 
an insinuation that I was either “ careless ” or re¬ 
luctant in giving credit to my late friend of many 
years, Mr. Cooper. 

5. He says “ defective bibliographical know¬ 
ledge is also exhibited in a note in slipshod 
language annexed to a poor woman, Anne Basket, 
thus:—‘ Reminds of the early publisher of the 
English Bible.’ ” Somewhat curtly put, perchance, 
but anyone at all acquainted with our early 
English Bibles might know I meant the 
English Bible of the printer Basket or Baskett— 
a copy of which chanced to be before me at the 
moment. It is droll enough certainly, to have 
Mr. Bailey criticising (so-called) “ slipshod 
language ” and in the same breath telling me my 
note is annexed “ to a poor woman ” instead of to 
her name (and so with the “ matter-of-fact ” and 
“ may be,” supra). 

6. He corrects me for printing “Robert 
Lovenden for Robert Hovenden, and John 
Coldinge for John Goldinge.” I have to state that 
careful comparison was made of every occurrence 
in the MS. of the letters here in question, and that 
its spelling is L not H, and C not G—although I 
have now little doubt that Mr. Bailey, and not the 
scribe, is accurate. 

This last—forlcannot ask space to traverseall— 
leads me to remark that “ The Spending of Robert 
Nowell,” with its from 11,000 to 12,000 names 
—demanding a three-columned thirty-seven paged 
index to register—from a cramped and difficult 
MS., is just the type of book worthy to receive the 
attention of specialists, in supplement and cor¬ 
rection. Nor have I the least doubt of being en¬ 
abled to issue an after-appendix through such co¬ 
operation, I should be the last to gainsay errors of 


A PROBABLE PORTRAIT OF FEDBRIOO DI 
HONTEFELTRO. 

Charterhouse, Godalming 

In the possession of Prof. Federigo Armiani, 
the excellent Professor of Art at Faenza, there is 
a portrait nearly full-face of a man whose features 
appear to be those of Federigo Duke of Urbino. 
The picture is a panel about two feet six by two 
feet, and was picked up for a small sum a year or 
two ago by Prof. Armiani, under whose care it 
was cleaned—not restored —and a portrait of high 
excellence was brought to light. The head and 
upper part of the shoulders alone are shown. A 
gold chain is round the firm and muscular neck. 
The head is bare, and shows the fine bold forehead, 
wrinkled brow, and above all the crisp, short, 
snaky black hair, which is so marked a feature in 
the portrait of the Duke by Piero della Francesca 
in the Ulfizj, by Marco Palmezzano in the Brera, 
by Justus of Ghent in the Academy of Urbino, 
and in the few other authenticated portraits which 
exist of the great Gondottiere. The elevated eye¬ 
brows and deep eyelid also appear; and the firmly- 
set mouth above the massive round chin equally 
tallies with the accepted portraits. It is, however, 
noticeable that all the latter—and, I believe, all the 
medallions of Duke Federigo—are profiles facing to 
the left, and therefore presenting the left side of the 
face; and this position was chosen not entirely from 
preference for profile portraiture, but ratner to 
avoid representing the sightless right eye of the 
Duke. In a tournament at Urbino in 1450 he 
had entered the lists with Guidangelo de’ Ranieri, 
whose lance had knocked out the right eye and 
broken the nose of Federigo. No one can have 
failed to observe the prominence of the latter 
feature in all portraits of the Duke. Now, on 
turning to the nearly full-face portrait in posses¬ 
sion of Prof. Armiani, a Duke-of-Wellington nose 
and perhaps a slightly drooping eyelid are seen, but 
hardly enough to constitute a broken nose or a 
blind eye. Perhaps, therefore, the picture is of 
a date previous to the accident, in which case the 
choice of full face is accounted for. 

On the back of the panel Prof. Armiani found 
written a name, before which, if it could be 
accepted as authentic, we ought, as he says, “ to 
bow the head " —viz., Leonardo da Vinci—but 
the handwriting is evidently of much later date, 
and of no authority. The style, moreover, is very 
unlike Leonardo's. Prof. Armiani, whose judg¬ 
ment certainly demands consideration, is strongly 
inclined to attribute this portrait to Perugino. If 
this opinion be correct, the suggestion which I 
have made with regard to the choice of full face 
must fall to the ground, for, since Perugino 
was born in 1446, he must have painted this 
portrait before he was five years old, if it re¬ 
presents the duke before the accident. On the 
other hand, if Perugino painted the portrait after 
the accident, it is difficult to see why he chose a 
position of face which compelled him _ either to 
sacrifice much of the truth of his portrait^ or else 
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to represent a very painful disfigurement. Apart 
from this, there will probably be many who will 
doubt whether the style is quite that of Perugino. 

Those who inspect this portrait—and it is worth 
an inspection—will probably agree in thinking that 
we have here one more contemporary portrait of 
Federigo, and one of interest and great excellence; 
but they will perhaps see difficulties in the way of 
assigning it to Perugino. Possibly, however, a 
more accurate examination of the picture would 
contradict some of my inferences. 

Gerald S. Davies. 


THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM AT OXFORD. 

Oxford : July 8,1878. 

Will you allow me to make an appeal to old 
Oxford men and others in behalf of the collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum ?’ A catalogue is about to be printed, and 
before that is done it is highly desirable that 
many lacunae should be filled up. Many an old 
Oxonian, I am sure, must have lying about a few 
ancient Egyptian objects, which, by themselves, 
are of little or no use or interest, but which, 
classified with others of like kind, would be both 
useful and valuable, and, moreover, would run no 
risk of being dispersed or lost. In connexion with 
the new History Schools the ancient art collec¬ 
tions of Oxford have now an importance which 
they lacked before. It may be interesting to some 
to know that the Ashmolean already possesses one 
of the most ancient sculptured monuments in the 
world—that, namely, of a king of the second 
dynasty. I should like to plead the Ashmolean’s 
cause In behalf of its Celtic and Greek depart¬ 
ments, which are unworthy of the university; 
hut I forbear, trusting only that these lines may 
be the cause of Egyptian donations being sent to 
the Curator, J. H. Parker, Esq., C.B., The Turl, 
Oxford. Greville J. Chester. 


8CIENCE. 

An Elementary Course of Botany, structural, 
physiological, and systematic. By Prof. 
A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Third Edition, by M. 
T. Masters, M.D., F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 
A text-book which attains to a third edition 
must have proved useful in the past and 
give a promise of farther success in the 
future. There can be no doubt that the 
original treatise by the lamented Henfrey 
pnblished in 1857 was a remarkable book, 
and in method of treatment and novelty of 
information was ahead of all English books 
of the time—perhaps of all foreign ones too. 
Henfrey’s experience as a teacher was con¬ 
siderable, and his object was to produce a 
good working text-hook for the students of 
his time; that, in spite of the great changes 
•which have taken place during the last 
twenty years, the present editor should still 
adhere to the original plan and quote with 
approbation the first Preface says much for 
the success of Henfrey’s attempt. 

Aa the senior Examiner in Botany to the 
University of London, indeed, Dr. Masters 
may be in some sort looked upon as an 
authority on what should constitute a good 
text-book, and in what way the subject 
should he handled for the use of students. 
It is his opinion that until means are open 
for obtaining practical familiarity with ex¬ 
perimental physiology, much stress should 
not be laid upon it in examinations. At 
present, “practical tnition in morphology 
md the rudiments of classification appears 
w be the best and most ready method of 


training a student to observe, to reflect, and 
to classify.” 

Accordingly, the old arrangement is 
maintained, and the first part is devoted to 
the morphology of phanerogams. This is 
followed by systematic botany, which is 
treated of at considerable length, and in¬ 
cludes both phanerogams and cryptogams. 
The physiological portion follows, and is 
again nearly restricted to flowering plants ; 
and a brief outline of geographical and geo¬ 
logical botany concludes the book. 

It is probable that the large class of 
medical students is mainly kept in view by 
the present editor, as was certainly the case 
with the first author; indeed, in Henfrey’s 
time there was practically no other class 
who professed to study biological science. 
But this is happilyno longer the case ; and in 
view of the numerous and increasing body of 
scientific workers, it would have been well 
to recast the matter in a more philosophical 
mould. Cells and tissues no longer present 
the abstruse and formidable obscurities and 
difficulties which daunted the would-be 
student of two or three decades back, and 
their consideration should, we think, form 
the commencement of any set treatise on 
General Botany. One resnlt of the plan 
adopted is that the whole account of the 
cryptogams is placed under the head of 
Systematic Botany, and thus is presented 
to the student before he has had any instruc¬ 
tion in the histology or ordinary life-history 
and vital processes of plants. How unsatis¬ 
factory this is is shown by the necessity of 
a note to the effect that it must be passed 
over until the subsequent sections have been 
mastered. 

There is certainly no part of botanical 
science so changed since Henfrey wrote as 
the knowledge of the non-phanerogamic 
groups; and the study of the life-history of 
individual organisms, the immense import¬ 
ance of which is now generally understood, 
was then scarcely guessed at. Under these 
circumstances the cryptogams certainly re¬ 
quire a much fuller treatment than they re¬ 
ceive here in less than seventy pages, about 
one-tenth of the book. This portion has 
had the revision of Mr. George Murray, of 
the British Museum, who has recast the 
whole and re-written the portion relating to 
the Orders of Fungi. He has probably 
made the most of the limited space at his 
disposal, and all the principal recent re¬ 
searches are briefly alluded to. But the “old 
leaven ” is still apparent in several places. 
With such a subject as cryptogamic botany, 
the practice of putting new wine into old 
bottles is especially hazardous. A synopsis 
of the classification adopted is required; 
that of Sachs is given earlier in the volume 
(pp. 189, 190), but is not that followed 
here. In writing for students, clearness is 
the first requisite after accuracy, and every¬ 
thing should be done to make as plain as 
possible the contrasting characters of the 
groups of organisms. 

For the rest, we may he grateful to Dr. 
Masters for the care and labour evidently 
bestowed on the whole text. The mor¬ 
phology section, always an excellent piece 
of work, has had notices of most recent 
work intercalated; the portion on the 
classification of phanerogams is perhaps on 


the whole the most useful treatise for 
English students on the subject which ex¬ 
ists, being founded on the clear and sound 
principles followed by the systematic writers 
of this country and America. The purely 
physiological part is also well brought up to 
date, even the very latest researches being 
noted. Perhaps the volume would not have 
suffered if the last section, on the distribution 
of plants in space and time, had been omitted; 
it is necessarily an inadequate summary of 
vast subjects dependent for their due ap¬ 
preciation upon a knowledge of other 
branches of science; the fifty pages thus 
gained would have been well bestowed on a 
fuller and clearer exposition of the lower 
plants. As a whole, however, the new 
edition of this well-tried text-book is a 
valuable treatise, containing a vast amount 
of sound information on every department 
of the science of which it treats; and if it 
be somewhat encyclopaedic in character, it 
provides two very full indexes to save the 
student the necessity of reading it all 
through. Henry Tuimen. 


THE VOWEL SYSTEM OF THE ARYAN LANGUAGES. 

Zur Geschiclde des indogermanischen Yocalis- 
mus. Von Johannes Schmidt. (Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlau.) 

The first part of this work, which is still 
incomplete, is devoted to the discnssion of 
vowel-changes occasioned by the influence 
of the nasal consonants. Dr. Schmidt ob¬ 
serves that in the Sanskrit accusative hanus, 
and its Gothic equivalent, kinnu-ns, 
“ chins,” the combination uns has long been 
regarded as older than us, and he proceeds 
to show that the same holds in most in¬ 
stances where the stems, and not the termi¬ 
nations, of words are concerned, as, for 
example, in Ai/9w and \avddvet ; but instead 
of the vowel being merely lengthened, it may 
also he diphthongised, as, for instance, in 
the case of iriidu>, Latin feido,fido, English 
hind, and Latin fend in offendix and offen- 
dimenlum. The nasals are also dwelt upon 
as causing the transition of roots with the 
vowel a into the i or the u class, and altogether 
a great deal is done to enable us to see the 
original identity of words the external di¬ 
versity of which seems at first to make it im¬ 
possible to trace them to a common source. 

As to the languages which Prof. Schmidt 
passes in review, not even the Celtic ones are 
altogether omitted; at any rate, he mentions 
such well-known Irish instances as cet for 
cent, Welsh cant, hundred. But he was not 
aware of any Celtic instances of the diph- 
thongisation of the vowel in consequence of 
the disappearance of the nasal; however, 
there is a small but remarkable group in 
which that change is neither Irish nor Welsh, 
but belongs to a time probably before the 
separate life of those languages began. 

I allude to such instances as Welsh 
gwydd, a goose, Irish geidh, which are, 
no doubt, of the same origin as the ganta 
of Pliny and Yenantius Fortunatus, sup¬ 
posing of course that the latter is a Teutonic 
form, and that it points, in common with 
the Celtic forms, to an Aryan ghanda; another 
instance occurs in the Welsh ysgwydd, 
“shoulder,” which Mr. Stokes identifies 
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with Sanskrit shandha, “ shoulder.” Neither 
are we, in the case of a suppressed nasal, 
confined to instances peculiar to Irish, such 
as the cet already mentioned : another kind 
of instance may be found discussed by me 
in the Revue Celtique, ii., pp. 190-192. 

At this point we should mention an 
important change which Prof. Schmidt’s 
views underwent on a question which has 
since continued to divide Aryan glottologists 
into two camps. In the first part of his 
work he speaks of a European Ursprache , 
of a European unity of speech, and even of a 
Nordeuropdiscke Grundsprache : this was in 
18/1, but in 1872 he developed, probably 
after Ascoli’s epoch-making Corsi di Glot- 
tologia had reached him, his new view of 
the kinship of the Aryan languages into 
a brochure entitled Die Veneandtschaftsrer- 
hdltnisse der indorjermcinischen Spraehen, in 
which he dealt the genealogical-tree theory 
some very heavy blows, as described in tho 
Academy some time ago. So the second 
part of the present work, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1875, has a polemical tinge im¬ 
parted to it; and it may even be said to 
have as its secondary object to advocate the 
author’s views on the kinship of the Aryan 
languages. But the present writer has to 
confess to having been previously unable 
thoroughly to understand dr accept them, so 
that he lias still some sympathy with Dr. 
Jolly, with whom Prof. Schmidt is exceed¬ 
ingly irate: of course the reason alleged is 
that his antagonist does not argue fairly. 

The effects of the nasal consonants on the 
vowels having boon disposed of in the first 
part, the second is devoted to those of the 
liquids r and l. In most languages of Aryan 
origin the voice element in these two spirants 
proves itself, under favourable circumstances, 
so strong as to be developed into an inde¬ 
pendent vowel sound between the liquid and 
a contiguous mute: the vowel so produced 
is wont to be called by Indian grammarians 
svarabhaldi, a term which the authors of the 
Petersburg Dictionary render into thcilvocal, 
and which Prof. Schmidt uses even in speak¬ 
ing of other languages than Sanskrit or Zend, 
since he finds it based on exact physiological 
observation and surpassing in precision such 
terms as iirtvdeotc, ai'airrv£ic, and the Rus¬ 
sian polnaglasie or full sound. These names 
will suffice to indicate the quarters where 
cases of svarabhaldi have been taken cogni¬ 
sance of by European grammarians ; indeed, 
so important does the author hold it to be 
in the Slavonic languages that he has de¬ 
voted over two hundred pages to them and 
the new classification of them which he has 
founded on it. On the merits of this classi¬ 
fication I would venture no opinion, and I 
would only mention in passing that the 
phonological system of Russian appears to 
make it far more instructive and interesting 
to study than any of its living sister lan¬ 
guages of the Slavonic family, and that 
Prof. Schmidt agrees with Schleichc.r and 
Leskien in calling the oldest recorded Sla¬ 
vonic dialect Old Bulgarian rather than 
Old Slovenic after the fashion of Miklosich 
and those who follow him. 

It cannot be said to be the author’s fault 
that the languages he has dealt with most 
meagrely and unsatisfactorily are the Celtic 
ones, in this as in the former part of his 


work. But what he has written in respect 
of other Aryan languages, combined with 
suggestions which had already been made by 
the present writer in the Revue Celtique, 
ii., pp. 332-5, would possibly enable one to 
work out successfully the history of the 
svarabhaldi on Celtic ground. The follow¬ 
ing will serve as an explanation of what is 
hero meant:—1. The combination aid or 
tint becomes Id or rd —as, for instance, in 
the case of Welsh llaw, “hand,” O. Irish 
lam, for plum, of the same origin as Greek 
iraXdptj, and its congeners; so in the caso of 
the other vowels. 2. R or l followed by a 
consonant, mostly a mute, becomes vocalised 
into r or l, to be afterwards analysed into r 
or l plus a vowel, the quality of which 
seems to have been dictated by the con¬ 
tiguous consonants—it is mostly the ob¬ 
scure sound of Welsh y, nearly that of u in 
the English word but: thus arc or ale would 
give place to rc or Ic, or, more correctly 
speaking, rcc or lec, the consonant being 
doubled to preserve the closeness of the 
syllable, a kind of provection touched upon 
in my Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. G8-9. 
Take, for instance, Welsh pren, pronounced 
prenn, “ a tree,” Irish crann, of the same 
origin as the Latin quernus, which is no 
longer supposed to stand for an inferred 
querenus. 3. It is not only difficult to see why 
some words should follow the first rule, and 
why some the second—possibly the deter¬ 
mining cause was tho accent—but the diffi¬ 
culty of the question is increased by the fact 
that other instances follow neither rule—that 
is to say, they show no trace of svarabhaldi 
at all; take, for instance, the Welsh word 
gv.-lan, “ wool,” as compared with Lithuanian 
vilna, Old Bulgarian vliina, and Sanskrit 
urna ; it is possible that givlan was once 
pronounced gwlann, but no trace of it is 
to be found in the Welsh dialects, as is the 
case, for example, with pryn-u, “ to buy,” 
which is still, in parts of North Wales, pro¬ 
nounced prynn-u, and with tho Sanskrit 
hrlndmi points back to an earlier form 
l;amami. Another instance may be men¬ 
tioned as interesting to English readers: 
Prof. Schmidt makes out the a of Old Eng¬ 
lish erdwan, now the verb to crow, to be an 
instance of svarabhaldi, to which he also 
traces the length of the vowel in yi'/gvc and 
yrjpvw, so that the form before modification 
must bo inferred to have been garv; this is, 
also, the one which would account for the 
Welsh galw, “ to call.” Lastly, I would 
mention the case of the Welsh word tehjn, 
“ a harp,” where we have a y which is not 
easily accounted for: no form of the word 
has as yet been met with in Irish, but those 
who believe all Welsh music to be of Irish 
origin have been profuse in their attempts 
to explain the Welsh word as an Irish com¬ 
pound ; they are all, etymologically speak¬ 
ing, beneath serious notice, but an English 
writer on music has recently been found 
simple enough to repeat one of the most 
fanciful and improbable of them. It is, 
however, by no means unlikely that the Irish 
once possessed the exact reflex of our word 
telyn, or that it was the common property 
of all the Celts: Prof. Schmidt’s knowledge 
of the Slavonic languages and the instances 
he quotes in his work enable one to point 
out what is virtually the same word in the 


vocabulary of those languages. I allude 
to page 55 of the second part of his work, 
where he cites as ecclesiastical Slavonic 
from a Russian source the forms tomjaja, 
ternja, explained by means of the Greek 
word Xvpa, and further refers the reader to 
Miklosich’s Lexicon under the word trunaja. 
In the torn or trim of these Old Bulgarian 
forms we undoubtedly seem to have the 
reflex of our telyn, but as I am unable to 
refer to the lexicon I am in ignorance as to 
the meaning which should be ascribed to 
the root from which they are derived; con¬ 
sequently, I must for the present be silent 
as to the light which they might be expected 
to throw on the history of the telyn or of 
music generally among the ancient Celts, 
Lastly, one might be expected to say a 
woi’d as to the character of the work 
generally: this may be done very briefly. 
It is one which no student of the glottology 
of the Aryan languages can leave unread 
without himself becoming old-fashioned, for 
the author is constantly breaking new 
ground, and belongs to a small band of pre¬ 
eminent philologists who may be counted 
on one’s fingers. Nothing could be better 
than his recent appointment to occupy 
Bopp’s chair, made empty by Prof. Ebel’s 
too early death. J. Rhys. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES ETHNO- 
ORArniarEs. 

M. Tf.isserenc de Bort, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce at Paris, has sanctioned 
the holding of a “ Consrres International des 
Sciences Ethnographiques" on July 15, 16 and 
17, and invitations have been addressed by M. 
Ldon de Rosny, as President of the Socidtd d’Eth- 
nographie, to the various kindred societies of 
Europe, requesting their co-operation in the 
matter. The labours of the Congress will be dis¬ 
tributed among the following seven sections:— 

1. Ethnogdnie :—Origins et migrations des 
peuples. 

2. Ethnologie:—Du ddveloppement des nations 
sous l influence des milieux; situation gdogra- 
phique, climat, alimentation. 

3. Ethnographic tkeorique: —Des differences 
qui existent entre la race, la nation, et l’Etat; 
des uationalitds normales et des nationalitds fac- 
tices. 

4. Ethnographie descriptive:—Distribution et 
classification des peuples sur la surface du globe. 

5. Ethique:—Mceurs et coutumes des nations. 

6. Ethnographie politique:—Sur quelles bases 
repose l’existence des nations; motifs qui les sol- 
licitent a se grouper entre elles de maniere a 
former de grands lltats, ou a se subdiviser afin 
d’obtenir les avantages tie la decentralisation. 

7. Ethnodicde:—Droit international; de l’dtude 
eomparee des legislations au point de vue de 
l’ethnographio. 

The various subordinate questions proposed to 
the organising committee for discussion in the 
different sections are very numerous and compre¬ 
hensive in their character. 

The Socidtd d’Ethnographie propose that the 
present Congress shall be the first ot a series, and 
that future sessions shall be held sometimes in 
different parts of France and sometimes in foreign 
countries, and with this end in view they have 
drawn up a code of rules regulating membership, 
&c., &c. _ 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Innervation of the Iris. — It was believed at 
one time that the radiating fibres of the ins 
derive their nerve-supply exclusively through 
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the superior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic. 
Some years ago, however, it waB shown by Prof. 
Yulpian that reflex dilatation of the pupil might 
occur in the dog after complete removal of this 
ganglion. Two explanations of the fact suggested 
themselves as possible. The iris might receive a 
certain number of dilating fibres from the inferior 
cervical or the superior thoracic ganglion along 
the vertebral artery; or some fibres of this kind 
might be directly supplied from the encephalon, 
Teaching the eyeball in conjunction with branches 
of the trigeminus or motor oculi. M. Yulpian 
has recently obtained evidence which appears to 
do away with the former of these two hypotheses 
(Comptes Rendus, June 10, 1878). After com¬ 
plete removal of the upper thoracic ganglion, 
together with the whole of the lower part of the 
cervical sympathetic in a cat, stimulation of the 
cutaneous surface or of the central end of a mixed 
nerve such as the sciatic was found to be still 
followed by dilatation of the pupil, not, indeed, 
extreme, but perfectly decided. The same result 
was obtained after removal of both the superior 
thoracic and superior cervical ganglia. Yulpian, 
accordingly, thinks himself justified in concluding 
that dilator fibres are supplied to the iris from the 
encephalon, along one or other of the cranial roots 
of the lenticular ganglion. 

On the Excitability of the Motor Nerves just 
after Birth .—Soltmann has already pointed out 
that the exaggerated retlex excitability of the 
nervous system at birth must be ascribed to the 
imperfectly developed state of the higher (inhibi¬ 
tory) centres in the cortex and elsewhere. lie 
has recently tried to ascertain whether any corre¬ 
lated peculiarity exists in the motor nerves (Cen- 
tralblott f d. mod. Wise., 1878, No. T-h. lie 
rinds that they respond less readily than in the 
adult to interrupted currents; their excita¬ 
bility undergoing gradual increase from birth till 
the end of the fifth week, when it reaches a 
maximum. 

Thei-mal Death-point of a Septic Organism .— 
In the Proceedings of the Royal Society for May 2 
the Rev. \V. II. Dallinger gives an account of his 
researches into the life-history of a minute flagel¬ 
late organism discovered by him in a putrid 
liquid. It is multiplied by fission. Occasionally, 
however, an individual may be seen to undergo a 
special metamorphosis, after which it attaches 
itself to another individual with which it becomes 
fused. The compound sarcodic mass resulting 
from this fusion remains quiescent for a time ; it 
then bursts at several points, aud discharges a mul¬ 
titude of exceedingly minute sporules. Theso 
sporules are subsequently developed into active 
organisms resembling their mature progenitors. 
The life-cycle in question was repeatedly followed 
through all its stages and was found to be in¬ 
variable. The next point which presented itself 
for investigation was the thermal death-point of 
the organism in different phases of Us develop¬ 
ment. For a description of the very ingenious 
apparatus contrived for the determination of this 
problem the original paper may be consulted. It 
was found that the adult organism never survived 
exposure to a fluid heat of 142° F. for a period of 
live minutes. The limit of endurance for the spores 
in dry heat was fixed at 250°F. for five minutes. But 
when freshly-emitted spores were heated in a fluid 
medium they were always robbed of their vitality 
by a five minutes’ exposure to a temperature of 
222° F. Accordingly, the difference between the 
resistance offered to dry and to moist heat amounted 
to about 3(f F. But the circumstance that the 
fresh apore3 were able to survive exposure to a 
temperature much higher than was sufficient to 
destroy the mature organism implies some sort of 
protection. It was noticed that the optical con¬ 
dition of the freshly-emitted spore differed widely 
from that of the spore three quarters of an hour 

after development had begun ; in the former case 

' °P a< ine, in the latter transparent. The 
u or goes on to give the by no means unnecessary 
t * 1&t 80 9 F. must not be taken as the 


fixed difference between the resistance of all 
monad-spores to moist and dry heat respectively. 
There is considerable variety in this respect—“ a 
variety which, in all probability, nothing but a 
perfect acquaintance with the vicissitudes through 
which by adaptation the organisms have survived 
in their evolutional history could explain.” 

Innervation of the Pancreas .—This subject has 
been investigated by Afanasiow and Pawlow 
( lyiiiger's Archiv., xvi., 137). Dogs with perma¬ 
nent pancreatic listulae were employed. Bern¬ 
stein's observation that the secretory activity of 
the gland is inhibited by stimulating the central 
end of the vagus was confirmed. It was found, 
however, that stimulation of the central end of 
any afferent nerve— e.g., the sciatic—was followed 
by the same result; hence the vagus cannot he 
regarded as standing in any special relation to the 
pancreas. Very small doses of atropia ('005 grm. 
of a one per cent, solution), injected hypoder¬ 
mically, sufficed completely to arrest secretion. 

Mellituria following stimulation of the Depressor 
Nerve .—Mellituria has been artificially induced in 
a great variety of ways which may be classed 
under two heads ; under the first, section of cer¬ 
tain nerves or damage indicted on certain centres; 
under the second, various poisons. One feature is 
common to all alike—viz. that they determine 
arterial relaxation in particular vascular areas and 
thus lower the systemic blood-pressure. Hence it 
has been concluded by many writers that melli¬ 
turia is directly or indirectly a consequence of 
arterial relaxation. In all the instances hitherto 
examined, however, there remains a possibility 
that the mellituria and the fall of arterial tension 
may bo simultaneous and independent effects of 
the same cause. But tho probability of a causal 
relationship between them will be increased in 
proportion to the frequency with which they are 
found together. A very effectual mode of reduc¬ 
ing arterial tension in the rabbit is stimulation of 
the depressor nerve. Filehne has found that this 
operation is invariably followed by the appearance 
of glucose in the urine. No glycosuria occurred 
when the central end of one vagus (excluding the 
depressor) was stimulated (Centralblatt f. d. vied, 
ll'iss., 1878, No. 18). When Bernard noticed mel¬ 
lituria resulting from stimulation of the central 
end of the vagus in tho dog, ho concluded that 
sugar-formation was induced iu reflex fashion by 
centripetal impulses conveyed along the pulmonary 
branches of the pneumogastric. Filehne points 
out that the depressor fibres are so intimately 
blended with those of the vagus in the dog that 
it is impossible to stimulate tho one without the 
other, and asserts that Bernard was thus led into 
adopting a wrong explanation of the phenomenon 
ho was the first to discover. 

Are Bacteria or their Germs normally present 
in the solid Abdominal Viscera ?—An experiment 
of Tiegel’s, repeated and varied by Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, has often been quoted to prove that the 
liver and kidney of healthy animals invariably 
contain the seeds of putrefaction within them¬ 
selves. The abdomen is opened immediately after 
death, portions of the liver and kidney removed 
with superheated instruments, and instantly 
plunged into melted paraffin. The surface only of 
the pieces is cooked, the central nucleus remaining 
unaffected by the heat; and the layer of paraffin 
guarantees them against subsequent contamination. 
After the lapse of a few days, however, they are 
always in a state of decomposition, and swarming 
with septic organisms. Supposing, as hitherto 
there has been every reason to suppose, that the 
germs are not derived from tho atmosphere during 
the brief interval between the excision of the 
tissue and its immersion in the paraffin hath, we 
are forced to conclude that they must have been 
present in it during life. This view has been 
pretty generally accepted. The importance of the 
question in its relation to antiseptic surgery has 
led Messrs. Chiene and Ewart to re-examine it 
(Journal of Anat. and Phys., April, 1878). They 
repeated the experiment under strict antiseptic 


precautions, opening the abdomen and carrying 
out all the steps of the operation under a spray of 
carbolic acid. Under these conditions not a 
single bacterium, either in motion or at rest, was 
ever detected in the excised pieces of liver, spleen, 
and kidney. The necessary conclusion—and it is 
one of great practical importance—is that these 
viscera, like the circulating blood, are absolutely 
germ-free in the healthy living animal. 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

New Phosphatic Minerals from Connecticut .— 
The American Journal of Science for May and 
June contains notices by G. J. Brush and E. S. 
Dana, of four new phosphates from Fairfield 
County, Connecticut. Eosphorite is a pink 
mineral, some crystals having the bright hue of 
rose quartz ; it is transparent and translucent, with 
a hardness of 5 and the specific gravity of 3'132 
to 3T45. Its crystals probably belong to the 
orthorhombic system. Eosphorite is a hydrated 
phosphate of manganese, iron and aluminium, with 
the atomic ratio P/l, ; A1.,0 3 : 110 : J1.0 >= 
1:1:2; 4.—Triploidite is a yellow or reddish- 
brown transparent mineral, tho crystallographic 
characters of which show it to be nearly 
allied in form to wagnerite. It is a hydrated 
phosphate of manganese and iron giving the 
atomic ratio of P.,< ) 5 : RO : 11,0 = 1 : 4 : 1. 
In external characters this mineral has a 
marked resemblance to triplite.— Diekinsonite 
occurs massive; in one instance it was observed 
in tabular crystals having a rhombohedral aspect, 
hut they were found to belong to the ortho¬ 
rhombic system; the colour is oil-colour to olive- 
green, sometimes approaching grass-green. An 
imperfect chemical examination of this mineral 
showed it to ho a hydrated phosphate of iron and 
manganese with alkalies, among which are soda 
and lithia. These new species occur in alhitic 
granite, associated with a number of other man¬ 
ganese minerals and vivianite, hebronite and 
apatite.—The fourth new species from this locality 
is lithiolite. This is a salmon-coloured mineral, 
which proved to be a phosphate analogous to tri- 
phylito in composition, it occurs immediately 
associated with spodumene and alhite and a 
mineral resembling Shepard's cymatolite; it is a 
phosphate of manganese and lithium with about 4 
per cent, of iron, and has the composition indicated 
by tiie formula LiMnP0 4 ( Amer. Jour. Sc., 1878, 
xv., 3i)8 and 481). 

Frieseite. —Yrha of Czernowitz has given this 
name to a silver-iron sulphide, resembling stern- 
hergite, which has been found at Joachimsthal, in 
Bohemia. It is found with argentopvrite on 
weathered marcasite and associated with dolo¬ 
mite; occasionally fragments of proustito have 
been met with on the specimens. In intimate 
connexion with the argentopvrite pseudomorpks, 
and often enclosed in that substance so that only 
one plane is visible, occur tho small rectangular 
thickly tabular crystals of frieseite; they are re¬ 
cognised by their far inferior lustre and dull 
pinchbeck brown or blackish-brown colour. The 
new mineral is less hard than rock-salt, has a 
specific gravity of 4217, crystallises in the 
rhombic system, and possesses the following com¬ 
position :— 

Silver . , . 29?.o 

Iron .... 3316 

Sulphur . . . 37'39 

10000 

which numbers correspond with the formula 
3Ag„S + 3EeS + lOFeSn. When treated with sul¬ 
phuric acid it evolves hydrogen sulphide abund¬ 
antly. A special estimation of the sulphur present 
in the form of iron monosulphide was not made. 
Before the blowpipe it comports itself in every 
respect like sternbergite (Zeitschrft fiir Krystall. 
und Mineralogie, 1878, ii., 163). 

Gamierite. —According to the recent researches 
of Garnier on the composition of this mineral 
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( Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 084) the formula is 
somewhat simpler than that given in Dana’s 
Mineralogy, and may be thus expressed: (MgO, 
NiO) SiO, + «H a O. Sometimes it varies to 
some extent, as when the mineral contains com¬ 
pounds of iron, aluminium, chromium, cobalt, and 
copper; the water ranges in amount from 6 to 
12 per cent. The two chief bases, magnesia and 
nickel oxide, are not present in a definite propor¬ 
tion ; but the total oxygen which they contain is 
always half that of the silica. The colour varies 
with the amount of nickel present, and exhibits 
every hue, from greenish-white to brilliant 
emerald-green. One specimen was found to 
contain no nickel whatever; it was translu¬ 
cent, of a pale-yellow colour, and consisted of 
silicic acid 41-80 per cent., magnesia 37-88 per 
cent., iron oxide 1-30 per cent., and water 20-39 
per cent. The formula of this mineral, 3MgO, 
2SiO a + nlljO, approaches that quoted by Dana 
when all the nickel is replaced by magnesium. 
Gamier has compared the magnesium hydrated 
silicate with the gymnite of Massachusetts; as, 
however, it occurs associated with the garnierite 
of New Caledonia, which must have been exposed 
to the same geological changes, it must be regarded 
as garnierite containing no nickel. In an emerald- 
green specimen of the mineral there were found 
38-61 per cent, of nickel oxide and 3-45 per cent, 
of magnesia. 

An Allotropic Modification of Cojyper. —By the 
electrolysis of the salts of copper Schiitzenberger 
has succeeded in preparing this metal in a form 
which from its physical and chemical properties 
is found to be a distinct allotropic modification of 
the element. He obtains it by using a 10 per cent, 
solution of the acetate which has been boiled for 
a few minutes to remove free acid and decompos¬ 
ing it with two Bunsen or three Daniell cells. 
The negative platinum plate is of somewhat 
smaller dimensions than the positive copper 
plate, and is placed three or four cm. from it. 
The side of the platinum plate which faces the 
copper electrode becomes covered with the metal 
in the allotropic condition ; the other side is coated 
with a thinner layer of ordinary copper. The 
new form of the metal is less red than usual, and 
resembles some bronzes in colour; it is brittle, and 
so far from being malleable may, like sulphur, be re¬ 
duced to powder in a mortar. Its specific gravity 
is from 8 0 to 8 2, that of ordinary copper being 
6-9. It easily oxidises in moist air, becoming 
soon iridescent, and eventually being coated with 
an indigo-blue layer. When treated at ordinary 
temperatures with a mixture of one of stroDg 
nitric acid and ten of water, the metal if at all 
oxidised is at once attacked, nitrous oxide being 
evolved and tho metallic surface assuming a dark 
olive-black hue. Ordinary copper resists the 
action of this dilute acid, while concentrated acid 
does not turn this form of the metal black, and 
causes the evolution of nitric oxide. The allotropic 
modification is converted into ordinary copper by 
the action of heat, or by prolonged contact with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The author found that the 
new substance was not a hydride, and that its 
physical and chemical characters were not due to 
occluded hydrogen; it appears to be an actual 
allotropic modification of the metal which, when 
converted into ordinary copper, evolves heat 
{Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvh, 1205). 

Spontaneous Ignition of Hydrogen in Air. —P. 
W. Hofmann has called attention to some curious 
cases where this gas has spontaneously ignited. 
The phenomenon has been noticed in factories 
where large quantities of zinc were being dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid for the preparation of zinc 
chloride. Violent explosions took place when no 
flame was nigh ; and it was eventually ascertained 
that the gas took fire spontaneously. It appears to 
be caused by fragments of very porous zinc, 
which, when lifted above the surface of the liquid 
during the violent evolution of the gas, and so 
brought in contact with hydrogen and air, act 
just as spongy platinum would do under the cir¬ 


cumstances. The author recommends the per¬ 
formance of such operations in the open air. The 
ignition can be shown by treating a few kilo¬ 
grammes of finely-divided zinc with acid. The 
“ zinc dust ” may even ignite by contact with 
water ( Ind.-Blatt., xv., 105). 

Nero Compound of Palladium. —If palladium 
chloride, PdCl, be treated with strong nitric acid 
in presence of ammonium chloride the double 
chloride, PdCl,, + NH 4 C1, separates in regular 
octahedra of a fine red colour. The salt is 
sparingly soluble in water, and, like the cor¬ 
responding platinum and iridium compounds, 
almost insoluble in concentrated ammonium chlo¬ 
ride. Sainte-Claire Deville and Debray endea¬ 
voured to precipitate some of the metal present in 
a solution in the form of dipalladimine chloride 
PdCl, 2NH S by treating it with aqua regia and 
excess of ammonium chloride; the double chloride 
sought for was not obtained, but in place of it 
a reddish-black compound having the formula 
Pd a Cl 3 ,2NH 3 {Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 920). 

Synthesis of Isatin and Indigo-Blue. —Baeyer 
has endeavoured to prepare isatin by oxidising 
the Oil, group in oxindol to CO, but has failed to 
accomplish this either directly or by the introduc¬ 
tion ot chlorine or bromine. He now poiuts out 
{Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 1878, xi., 1228) that 
the nitrosooxindol, described by Knop and him¬ 
self, contains the nitroso-group in the desired 
osition, and that by oxidising the amidooxindol, 
erived from it, with iron chloride, copper chloride, 
or nitrous acid, isatin is quite readily prepared. 
By the synthesis of isatin the problem of the pre¬ 
paration of indigo-blue from coal-tar is solved, 
since it was shown some time since by Baeyer 
and Emmerling that isatin could be converted 
into indigo-blue. Baeyer has found, moreover, 
that indigo-blue can be obtained from hydrindinic 
acid and amidooxindol by the employment of 
phosphorus oxychloride and pentachloride. 

The Occurrence of Methylamines in the Vege¬ 
table Kingdom. —Of the methylamines trimethy- 
lamine is the only one of the series which has 
hitherto been met with in plants, and that has 
been found by several observers. Reichnrdt’s 
investigation of mercurialin, the base present in 
Mercurialis annua and M. perennis, appears to 
point to the existence of mouomethylamine, the 
simplest expression for the analytical data which 
he obtained when working with the base being 
CH 5 N. He stated, however, that the base possessed 
an odour resembling that of conine, that it turned 
brown on exposure to the air, and that its sul¬ 
phate and oxalate differed widely in their proper¬ 
ties from those of methylamiue. Comparative 
examination of the properties of mercurialin 
with those of artificially prepared methylamine 
and other obtained by tho decomposition of 
caffeine has, however, since convinced E. 
Schmidt of the identity of mercurialin with 
the base in question. Schmidt has not only shown 
that the differences referred to by Reichardt 
have no existence, but has traced a complete 
resemblance between the properties of the base in 
the free state, in the double salts of gold and 
platinum, and in the hydrochlorate, sulphate and 
oxalate. Moreover, the compound obtained by 
the action of mercurialin on oxalic ether proved 
to be dimethyloxamid, and the derived urea 
methyl-urea. The same perfect accord was 
noticed in the crystalline form of the salts, their 
optical characters and degrees of solubility; and 
no room is any longer left for doubt that the base 
produced by the organism of the plant, the lowest 
member of the alkaloid series, is identical with 
the artificial base. Schmidt and Faass have 
determined the amount of methylamine in many 
plants, and have found substitution-ammonias, 
especially trimethylamine, in many of them ; they 
have, however, found no new source of the pri¬ 
mary methylamine (Chem. Central-Blatt, 1878, 
ix., 383). 

How Grapes Ripen, —St. Pierre and Magnien 


have arrived at the following conclusions as 
regards the changes which grapes undergo while 
ripening: as grapes ripen they evolve carbonic acid 
in darkness as well as in light, when exposed to the 
air or placed in an indifferent gas. The amount 
of oxygen evolved in air is always in excess of the 
oxygen taken up; this has been remarked in the 
case of observations extending over a long space 
of time. Grapes can absorb or give off water 
according as they are placed in a moist or dry 
medium. As the change goes on the acids de¬ 
crease in amount, while the quantity of sugar in¬ 
creases. The acids and the glucose are formed in 
the plant itself and are carried to the grapes by 
the sap. Here the acids are slowly consumed, 
while the sugar increases in point of concentration. 
And at a still later stage the sugar itself is con¬ 
sumed {Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 491). 

The Colour of Egg-Shells. —In 1858 Wicke 
made the announcement that the green colour of 
the shell of birds’ eggs was biliverdin and the 
brown bilirubin. Liebermann, who had so knew'- 
ledge of this research, now finds that the very 
varying hues of the eggs may be referred to two 
colouring matters, one of which is unquestionably 
a biliary colouring matter, the other, the origin of 
which has not yet been traced, presenting a very 
characteristic spectrum {Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 
1878, xi., COG). 

Formic Acid. —Merz and Tibiriqd prepare this 
acid by conducting carbonic oxide over soda-lime 
at 20(i o to 250°0. The gas is rapidly absorbed, 
forming CHOONa. The process is recommended 
for the preparation of the acid in quantity, as 
well as for a lecture illustration of the direct 
formation of an organic substance from inorganic 
materials {Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., x.,2\17). 

L. LranERMANN has repeated the recent experi¬ 
ments of Kosmann on the conversion of glycerine 
into glucose by the action of iron, potassium per¬ 
manganate or bichromate and sulphuric acid on 
glycerine {Bull. Soc. Chim., xxviii., 246). Lieber¬ 
mann finds that the reduction of Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion by the products of the reaction, an action 
which Kosmann took as an indication of the pres¬ 
ence of glucose, is due to the formation of iron 
protoxide and the lower oxides of manganese— 
perhaps likewise of chromium—and that glycerine 
is not transformed into sugar {Ber. deut. chem. 
Gesell., x., 2095). 

De Negri states (Gazz. Chim. Italiana, 1878) 
that the calamine of the mine at Oneta, in the 
province of Bergamo, contains considerable quan¬ 
tities of indium, and can be advantageously em¬ 
ployed for the preparation of the new metal. 

Prof. Lawrence Smith has read a paper before 
the National Academy of Sciences on a new ele¬ 
ment of the cerium group. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday , June 25.) 
John Evans, Esq, D.C.L, F.R.S, President, in the 
Chair. A paper was read on “ The Ethnology of the 
Islands of tho Pacific,” by the Rev. 8. J. \Vhitme*. 
This paper was chiefly intended to explain an ethno¬ 
graphic chart of the Pacific, coloured according to the 
author's own observations, and which, in the main, 
followed tho divisions of races in previous charts. In 
speaking of the people, he said that the Melanesian or 
black race might be regarded as the aboriginal people, 
and that they had affinities, more or less remote, with 
the blacks found in various parts of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. Probably these Melanesians once extended 
further across tho Pacific than they now do. The 
brown Malayo-Polynesian race had. doubtless, entered 
Polynesia from the west. The difficulties of such a 
migration were not insuperable. An example was 
given of the comparatively recent arrival of a vessel 
thought to be Chinese or Japanese at Fotuna or 
Horne Island, containing forty people. There is a 
third people in Polynesia di&eriDg considerably from 
both of the others. These are the Micronesians. 
They probably are primarily from the Philippines or 
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some other portion of the Indian Archipelago, but are 
mixed with Melanesian and Malayo-Polynesian blood. 
There is also reason to beliovo that they have had an 
admixture of Chinese or Japanese blood derived from 
the occupants of junks which have been driven by 
adverse winds to this region.—Mr. Worthington (r. 
Smith read a paper descriptive of “Palaeolithic Im¬ 
plements from the Gravels of North- East London ; ” 
and a paper was communicated by Mr. G. M. Atkinson 
on “ A New Method of finding the Cephalic Index.” 


Society of Biblical Abchabolooy.— {Tuesday, 
July 2.) 

Da. S. Biucn, President, in tho Chair. The follow¬ 
ing papers were read :—“ Assyrian Incantations to 
F:re and Water,” by Ernest A. Budge.—■“ Notes upon 
Babylonian Dated Tablots and the Canon of 
Ptolemy,” by Thoophilus G. Pinches. This paper 
contained a short account of certain dated tablets of 
the last collection obtained by the late Mr. George 
Smith, and now in the British Museum, throwing 
great light on chronology between 60 a and .517 b.c. 
There are four of these documents, dated 2nd year 
of Cyrus, 11th year of Cyrus, 7th year of Cambyses, 
and 11th year of Cambyses respectively. The date of 
the second tablet of the above list is as follows:— 
“Month Kislev, day 25th, year 11th; Cambyses 
King of Babylon, at this time also Cyrus his father 
King of Countries.” This proves, beyond a doubt, 
that Cyrus, in his 9th year, abdicated the throne of 
Babylon in favour of his son Cambyses, Cyrus him¬ 
self ruling the other provinces until his death, with 
the title of “ King of Countries.” Tho last tablet of 
the above list shows that Cambyses was regarded by 
the Babylonians as having reigned eleven years, so 
that, far from having been killed on his return from 
Egypt, he must have lived to rale again after the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt of the false Bardes and of the 
false Nebuchadnezzar.—“ Egyptian Funeral Tablet in 
<he Soane Museum,” translated by Eagene L. Roy. 


Libbaby Association. — {Friday, July 5.) 

B. It. Whkatlby, Esq., in the Chair. Twenty-eight 
of tho American and Foreign mombers of tho October 
Conferen:e were elected honorary members of the 
association.—Mr. H. B. Wheatley read a paper on 
Indexing,” tracing the history of indexes and enu¬ 
merating some of the pitfalls that await the unwary 
indexer. The paper will be printed. 


FINE ART. 

Za Honnaie dans VAntiquite. Tomes I. et 
II. Par Francois Lenormant. (Paris: 
M. L6vy.) 

Some eighty years have passed since the 
learned Eckhel, most judicious and accurate 
of writers, published his Doctrina Num- 
taorum Veterum, which has remained to our 
clay the one complete and authoritative work 
on. the details of the coinage of the ancients. 
Of recent years the able researches of 
iinltsch, carried on by Mommsen and 
Brandis, have thrown much light on gene¬ 
ral questions, such as the metrological sys¬ 
tems of antiquity, and the history of the 
right of coinage. But Mommsen treats 
chiefly of the Roman coinage, Brandis of 
that of Asia Minor; both leave untouched 
^ e lds of Greek numismatics. Mean- 
w ever y year adds hundreds to the sepa- 
f' TOC J lures which treat of some detached 
hithert nam * 8ma ti c research, or publish 
Eckhel°' Un ^ n .°wn series of coin3. A new 
seappjj L*® which the results of modern re- 
the drea ° D ^ incorporated, has long been 
hot what Vr^■ cultivated numismatist; 

the regea would be long enough for 

what bra' neces8ar y to its production, 
nece ssav»Lspacious enough to hold the 
If. ledge ? 

^“fcis Lenormant is well known to 


be one of the boldest, most prolific, and most 
learned writers of our time, but even he 
never attempted a huger task than when he 
sketched the work of which the first two 
volumes are before us. He has every right, 
both personal and hereditary, to produce a 
great work on numismatics; and every 
numismatist ought to be grateful to him for 
trying to rescue the pursuit from the exclu¬ 
sive possession of specialists. Yet his work 
cannot be final, nor does he in any way ex¬ 
pect that it will be. Not a year passes but 
new light is thrown on some class of coins, 
and some new historical relation or some 
fresh fact in the political economy of the 
ancients is set forth. In ten years’ time much 
of M. Lenormant’s book will have to be re¬ 
written. To take an instance. In a recent 
number of the Numismatic Chronicle ap¬ 
peared an original and powerful article, by 
M. Six, on tho coinage of Phoenicia; in 
which he proposed a number of new attribu¬ 
tions, and traced the historical sequence of 
the coin during several centuries. Doubtless 
many parts of his paper are open to contro¬ 
versy, yet it can scarcely be doubtful that 
had M. Lenormant read it, as he had no op¬ 
portunity of doing, he would have altered or 
modified at least half-a-dozen passages in 
these two volumes. Many of the main out¬ 
lines of numismatic science are, indeed, fixed 
and unquestionable; but it is impossible 
to draw the line between the fixed and 
the uncertain. M. Lenormant seems to 
have erred on the side of commission 
rather than that of omission. There is 
scarcely a page in his work which does not 
contain disputable statements, and some¬ 
times, indeed, he maintains theories which 
are more than disputable. For instance, at 
page 385, vol. ii., he contends that a well- 
known aureus, which bears a strongly-marked 
portrait, but a confused and unintelligible 
legend, and which has usually been given 
to Odenathus of Palmyra, was struck in 
camp by Sapor I., King of Persia, as the 
imperial money of the Roman Pretender 
whom he was supporting, Cyriades or Miri- 
ades. If this theory were established it 
would undoubtedly bring a new proof of the 
well-known fact that pretenders to the 
Roman purple were very eager to issue 
money with their effigy; but what possible 
support can a theory so slightly founded 
lend to what is so well-established an in¬ 
duction ? To take another instance : M. Le¬ 
normant produces a coin published by Mr. 
Borrell, with the legends 2 A and A0 E, as a 
specimen of the money issued at Samos by 
the revolted Athenian fleet, just before it 
returned to Athens and put down the Four 
Hundred. The theory is pretty, but quite 
gratuitous, for Mr. Borrell’s coin, which is 
now in the British Museum, is simply a 
common tetradrachm of Athens, clipped and 
restrnck by the Samians. It would be easy 
to produce twenty instances of mistakes 
arising from that love of round, but un¬ 
founded, theories which is the one great 
defect of the work before us. 

At the beginning of the first volume M. 
Lenormant inserts a plan de Vouvrage, which 
is a sort of skeleton of the whole work 
present and to come. In the first chapter 
numismatic monuments which are notcoins— 
such as medallions and contomiatea—are 


disposed of. Next follows a philological 
chapter on the ancient names of money; 
after which comes an account of the use of 
precious metal as a circulating medium 
before the invention of money. The re¬ 
mainder of the work treats of money proper, 
and is divided into seven books, of which 
the first three treat respectively of matter, 
law, and form, in ancient money, the fourth 
of palaeography, the fifth and sixth of the 
history of monetary systems, and the seventh 
specially of the coinages of China and 
Japan. It is evident at a glance how enor¬ 
mous is the field on which the author has 
entered, and what varied accomplishments 
are necessary to success in it. It must be 
added that tho whole is a reprint of Lemons 
professees dans la Chaire d’Archeologie presla 
Bihliotlicque Nationale. Might not Oxford 
and Cambridge, which know and care so 
little about archaeology, borrow a hint here ? 

The present two volumes are devoted to 
matter and laic. As to matter, in all ages 
the three metals, gold, silver, and bronze, 
have been the usual material of money ; but 
among the ancients there was greater variety 
of choice than among the moderns. Elec- 
trum, the natural mixture of gold and silver 
found in river-beds, was among the ancients 
treated as a separate metal; and the coins 
made of it seem to have passed at a higher 
rate than the average intrinsic worth of 
them would warrant. The currency of 
electrum passed for three-fourths of its 
weight in gold, whereas all the analyses 
hitherto made of ancient electrum coins 
reveal the presence of a far larger propor¬ 
tion of silver than a fourth. It is, however, 
to be noted that as yet no stater of Cyzicus 
has been chemically analysed; there is 
reason to believe that the hedae of Phocaea, 
of which analysis has been made, are far 
inferior to these in parity. The currency 
of Sparta, if of iron, was of iron bars and 
not of stamped coins; iron bars seem also 
to have been used for small change at Byzan¬ 
tium. It is usually supposed that nickel 
was used for purposes of coinage by the 
Greek princes of Bactria, but of this M. 
Lenormant wisely says nothing, for it is 
now more than suspected that the fancied 
specimens of this coin are modern for¬ 
geries. M. Lenormant produces instances 
of ancient coin being made of lead, tin, 
glass and terra-cotta. About the use of all 
these, however, there is more or less doubt 
—especially about the use of glass, since 
Oriental numismatists are now quite agreed 
that the pieces of glass formerly supposed 
to be Arabic coins are really coin-weights. 
Of course the adulteration of coin was 
carried even to greater lengths in ancient 
.days than in modern; we believe that no 
modern prince, or even bishop, has had the 
audacity to issue, as did the Kings of Bos¬ 
phorus, gold-washed copper coin as gold. 
And in addition to adulteration the Romans 
invented the ingenious custom of mixing 
with the good silver coin they issued a fixed 
proportion of iron or leaden pieces plated 
with silver—a custom even mentioned in 
the monetary laws of the period. 

To the historical student few subjects are 
of greater or more instructive interest than 
the history of the right of coinage. When 
that is fully known and remembered a tray 
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of coins is no longer a mere set of antiqui¬ 
ties, but history itself in concrete and crys¬ 
tallised form. Many of those who have no 
leisure or opportunity for numismatic study 
will find in M. Lenormant’s second volume 
a valuable running commentary on the 
works of Curtins, Mommsen and Gibbon. 
In particular the history of monetary 
alliances among the Greek States has a 
wide interest. In this branch of his sub¬ 
ject M. Lenormant follows, with all due 
acknowledgment, Mr. Leicester Warren’s 
History of Federal Coinage, and traces with 
much clearness of arrangement and grace of 
style the characters of the monetary alliances 
of antiquity. 

These alliances may be divided into three 
classes, of which the first will comprise 
those between mother-cities and their 
colonies scattered over the Mediterranean; 
the second will include the unions of neigh¬ 
bouring and homogeneous cities in a league; 
the third will consist of special confedera¬ 
tions for peaceful or warlike purposes of 
certain cities having the same needs or 
fears. The first class — the monetary 
alliances between mother and children— 
has scarcely been noticed by M. Lenormant, 
though perhaps of all the most impor¬ 
tant. The early money of Phocaea, Yelia, 
and Massalia is the same. The Achaean 
colonies of Southorn Italy adopted a 
uniform standard and style of money as 
early as the sixth century b.c., though 
each city retained its own types. Dyr- 
rhacliium and Apollonia issued money 
differing only by reason of its inscription 
from that of their mother-city, Corcyra. 
But the most interesting of the monetary 
unions based on race and blood is that of 
the colonies of Corinth. Almost all the 
coast towns of Acarnania, Ambracia, Na.ii- 
pactus, Corcyra, and, in the time of Timoleon, 
Syracuse in Sicily, issued money bearing 
the. Corinthian types and of Corinthian 
weight, and varying only in the brief in¬ 
scription placed on reverse or obverse. M. 
Lenormant does great injustice to this 
group of cities in supposing that they merely 
mechanically copied the staters of Corinth 
because they were in good repute for pur¬ 
poses of trade.* The Corinthian league had 
deeper roots than commercial convenience, 
or even than political necessities. Corinth 
is supposed to have followed more closely 
than any other Greek city those Phoenician 
traditions afterwards adopted by Rome, 
whereby every colony was considered to be 
really a part of the mother-city though 
separated from it by long space, and re¬ 
mained faithful to its nationality under all 
circumstances. No event in Greek history 
is more touching than the application of 
Syracuse to her mother-city, Corinth, in the 
troubles which followed the death of tho 
elder Dionysiu s—an appl ication fully j ustified 
by results, for it produced the splendid expe¬ 
dition of Timoleon, and the temporary resus¬ 
citation of the Sicilian-Greek cities. The 
coinage of the Corinthian league is of abso¬ 
lutely uniform weight and type, bearing the 
head of Pallas on one side and Pegasus on 
the other, the mint-city placing its name 
either in full on the obverse or in mono- 


* Tome IL, pp. 88-78. 


gram on the reverse. This coinage fur¬ 
nishes an interesting commentary on the 
boast of the Corinthian envoy in Thucy¬ 
dides, fu'iXiara viro air oIku)v trrepyofuUa. The 
harsher character of the Athenian supre¬ 
macy is mirrored in the fact that in most of 
the territories which in the days of her 
power sho reduced to the condition of 
colonies she allowed no issue of silver 
money at all, but compelled them to 
import specie struck in her own mints, 
it being a fixed part of Athenian policy to 
secure a large export of coin, and so make 
full profit from the Laurium mines. 

The second class of monetary alliances is 
illustrated by our author at far greater 
length. The Chalcidians, Acarnanians, 
Boeotians, Phocians, and other groups of 
cities, have left us plenteous numismatic 
memorials of their confederacy for pur¬ 
poses of peace or war. M. Lenormant is, 
however, wrong, although he follows 
Mommsen, in assigning to a league of 
Greek cities of Southern Italy tho coins 
with tho legend BPKTTHIN, which were 
certainly issued by that barbarous Italic 
race tho Bruttians, as anyone will be 
convinced who compares the money of their 
cousins, the Sicilian Mamertines, and the 
Lueanians of Italy. 

The third class, special monetary alliances 
between various cities for temporary pur¬ 
poses, are seldom mentioned by ancient 
authors, but their existence is often re¬ 
vealed to us by inscriptions and coins. 
Two of the more remarkable among such 
unions are that formed between Phocaea 
and Mytilene, for tho issue of heclae of 
electrum mentioned in an inscription pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Newton, and that which arose 
after tho battle of Cnidus between Samos, 
Ephesus, and other cities, evidence of the 
existence of which has been collected by M. 
Waddington. 

We have no space for criticism of other 
parts of this great work. In the well-known 
energy of M. Lenormant we have the best 
pledge that the task, begun so well on the 
whole, will bo carried on with vigour, and 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. When 
complete it will be of all works yet published 
on numismatics the one which will bo of 
most practical use to the scholar; and it 
will offer a valuable basis whence future 
writers on this branch of archaeology may 
take their start. Percy Gardner. 


be generally known that in a smaller room beyond 
the Diploma Gallery there are collected together 
for the first time various treasures of art belong¬ 
ing to the Royal Academy which have hitherto 
been shrouded from public view. 

First among these stands the early copy of 
Leonardo's fresco of the Last Supjur made by his 
pupil Marco Oggione for the refectory of the 
Certosa at Pavia in 1 -5 10. This painting is, per¬ 
haps, the most faithful record we now possess of 
Leonardo's great work ; for the original fresco, we 
must bear in mind, has been so many times re¬ 
stored and re-painted that it now only shows tho 
restored work of early restorers, and thus reveals 
less of Leonardo's spirit than a diligent pupil 
would have been likely to infuso into a careful 
copy. 

Some years ago I applied for permission to the 
Royal Academy authorities to have this painting 
of Oggione's photographed for an illustration in 
tho Life of Leonardo da Vinci, but this was re¬ 
fused on account of the work being then rolled up 
in one of the cellars or storehouses beneath the 
building, and not bv any means “ accessible ” (a3 
I had fondly imagined) to the student. It was, 
however, shown in 1 '70 at the first exhibition of 
“ Old Masters,” and now, covered with large sheets 
of glass which divide it as it were into panels, it 
fills one of the walls of this delightful upper 
chamber, where it is really at last accessible, and 
can be seen and studied at ease. It appears to 
have been somewhat restored in parts since I saw 
it last at the “ Old Masters.” 

Opposite to this great work of Oggione's hangs 
Maclise's original cartoon for the fresco of Wel- 
lint/toH and Bliicher in the House of Lords, another 
work of infinite value, for probably at a not 
distant time this cartoon will be about all that 
will remain to toll of another great experiment in 
wall-painting made in the present day, with a 
result not more lasting, it is to be feared, than 
that achieved by Leonardo in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The gracious Madonna and St. Anna —the car¬ 
toon of St. Anna as it is usually called—is also 
here, which is said to have been the work 
described by Vasari as drawing all Florence for 
two days to behold it “ as if going to a solemn 
festival:" and the circular bas-relief in marble of 
the Virgin and Child and St. John presented by Sir 
Georce lieaumont many years ago to the Royal 
Academy. This beautiful sketch in marble is 
admitted by most critics to be a genuine work by 
Michelangelo, and is considered by Mr. Heath 
Wilson, his latest biographer, to have been ex¬ 
ecuted at about the same time as the David and 
another circular relief of like character in the 
Florence Museum. 

These are the chief treasures in the keeping of 
the Royal Academy, but there are other works 
exhibited that want of space prevents me from 
describing, which will yet be found of interest 
by those who may undertake to visit these quiet 
upper galleries of Burlington House. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


ART TREASURES AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Among the thousands of persons every day who 
go at this time of year to see the great annual 
picture show at Burlington House it is curious to 
learn how few have the curiosity to visit the so- 
called Gibson and Diploma Galleries upstairs. 
According to the attendant in charge not above 
ten to fifteen persons a day find their way into 
these upper regions of the Royal Academy. Cer¬ 
tainly it needs some resolution to mount tho long 
flights of stairs, and a little hesitation might well 
be forgiven if only the Gibson sculptures and the 
flaunting Diploma pictures awaited one at the 
top, for Gibson's Psyches and Venuses do not 
offer much attraction to the untrained eye ; and 
as to the Diploma pictures the newly-elected 
R.A.’s seem, as a general rule, to which'however 
there are some few notable exceptions, to have 
sent their very poorest works as a title for admis¬ 
sion among the Forty. But it does not seem to 


ART NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 

It is hardly within my province to treat of art 
matters, but there is a knot of young English and 
American artists resident in Florence to whose 
works I would gladly call the attention of the 
English public. In our countryman, Mr. Arthur 
Leman, we have an animal-painter of much force 
and originality, and it is to be hoped that before 
long his pictures may find their way to London 
exhibitions. He is now engaged on an important 
work entitled Horses Driven to Water in Colorado. 
Across a wide expanse of prairie a long string of 
horses is winding down to a pool in the fore¬ 
ground. The varied action of the different 
animals is rendered with equal spirit and subtlety: 
each has a well expressed individuality. The life 
and movement of the hustling throng are enhanced 
by the monotony of the landscape and the quiet 
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afternoon effect. The human figures—three or 
four mounted Indians—are as well drawn ns the 
animals they bestride. The studies for this pic¬ 
ture were made on the spot, Mr. Leman having 
passed much time in California and the neigh¬ 
bouring States. 

Harvest. This is a small picture representing 
a naked cornfield by the shore near Leghorn. 
The still sea is quivering with heat; the island 
of Gorgona is little more than a pale shadow in 
the distance. A waggon piled high with corn 
sheaves is in the centre of the canvas, and a pair 
of colossal Tuscan oxen face the spectator with 
their calm, bovine gaze. Every line of their huge 
forms is given with loving care; you feel that you 
see before you, not a mere pair of oxen, but striking 
portraits of two individuals of the race. The sun¬ 
baked earth is excellent, and the delicate brilliancy 
of Italian colouring is very carefully studied. 

A Rainy Day in the Maremma shows us two 
carts plodding through mud and rain across a 
moorland road. Murky clouds hang low, hut a 
faint light in the horizon gives promise that the 
soaking day is nearing its end. In the foremost 
vehicle a peasant and a young girl are cosily 
chatting beneath the shelter of a monster um¬ 
brella, apparently indifferent to the damp dis¬ 
comfort which gives their horse so piteous an 
expression. The solitary woman in the other 
cart seems to derive less comfort from her 
umbrella, and watches the couple with envious 
eyes. 

Mr. Leman is fond of rain effects. He had a 
powerful picture in a Florence exhibition last 
year representing a string of market carts in a 
pouring rain outside the walls of Siena. That, 
however, was too realistic in its treatment; 
it was the bare prose of existence without a hint 
of the redeeming poetry expressed by the young 
couple in the present picture. 

Oxen taking their Midday Rest in a Pineicood 
is another good example of Mr. Leman's power. 
The oxen in the shade are painted with force and 
solidity. 

An Indian Escaping from his Pursuers. The 
figure is crouching in the saddle, while his horse 
stumbles wearily up the bank of a river that has 
just been crossed. The background is a flat stretch 
of prairie ; the hour sunset. 

Another noteworthy object in the same studio 
is a small plaster statuette of a mounted circus 
rider, who has just sunk breathless on his pad 
after some successful feat, and is in the act of 
bowing to the spectators. Both horse and man 
are capitally moulded, while the horse's trained 
impassibility, and the performer’s fatigue, are ex¬ 
cellently natural. This work has been cast in 
bronze lor Lady Maitland, and so will probably be 
Seen in English artistic circles. 

One of the best-known artists here is 'Mr. 
Eugene Van Schaick, an American and pupil of 
G-rdme. He exhibits chiefly in America, and 
just now his studio is rather bare, hut he is 
engaged on an effective yenre piece—Roman 
peasants drinking and listening to a guitar-player— 
and on an extremely clever life-size portrait of a 
lady in black velvet, which is a fine study of 
colour and vigorous in design. 

Mjr. Henry Newman, another young American, 
whose Campanile Doorway is now at the 

Grosvenor Gallery, is a clever and painstaking 
water-colour painter, whose work has steadily 
gained, from year to year in strength and 
luminosity. The loving care of detail which gives 
a certain patchiness to some of Mr. Newman’s 
drawings adds to the merit of the flower studies, 
which, are among his most successful efforts. 
Two of these I would especially signalise: A 
Study of Pink and White Oleanders. These are 
cA natural size, and thrown on the canvas with 
Japanese effectiveness. Between the blossoms are 
glimpses of purpling mountains and the blue dis¬ 
tance that is seen only in the 8outh. Grapes and 
shows clusters of berries, white and purple, 
V»knt from the branches of an olive tree. To 


this a glittering sea, with an early autumn effect, 
forms an appropriate background. 

Several of Mr. Newman's Florence street-scenes 
have been recently purchased by Lord Spencer. 

Linda \Tllaki. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hormhzd Rassam is now at Constantinople, 
and it is hoped that the collection of Assyrian 
antiquities which he has found will soon arrive at 
the British Museum. 

Dr. Schliemann is about to return to Athens, 
with the intention of recommencing his excava¬ 
tions at Ilissarlik or elsewhere. 

We shall shortly publish an interesting series 
of letters by Gavin Hamilton, the Scotch painter, 
who, in the course of his excavations in various 
parts of Italy, discovered the statues which adorn 
Lansdowne House. They are mainly addressed to 
Lord Shelburne, and are edited by Lord Edmond 
F’itzmaurice. 

We learn by telegram from Melbourne that an 
International Exhibition will be held there in 
1880. The Mayor and Secretary for Public Works 
have placed Carlton Gardens in the possession of 
the Commissioners for the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition, and tenders for tho building, in accordance 
with the accepted design, will be called for imme¬ 
diately. 

TnB monument, after the type of the Albert 
and Scott Memorials, to be erected to the memory 
of King Leopold I. in the park of Laeken is to 
be the collective work of a number of artists. 
The general plan has been entrusted to M. de 
Curte, and M. G. Geefs will be responsible for 
the statue of the king, which is to he placed 
under a canopy in the shape of a Gothic tower, 
forty metres in height, and surmounted by a work 
representing the Genius of the Nation. Around 
it will he placed allegorical statues of the nine 
provinces, which will be executed by the best 
sculptors in Belgium. 

It is probable that a National Pantheon will be 
built at Brussels, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of national independence. The first 
stone will be laid in 1880. 

A fine portrait of a man by Rubens has just 
been added to the Brussels Museum. 

M. Wilson, the rich amateur, whose col¬ 
lection was exhibited ft few years ago for the 
benefit of the poor of the Belgian capital, has 
just presented twenty-seven of his pictures to 
the city of Brussels, including examples of Do 
Ileem, Siberechts, Snyders, Fyt, Van Beyeren, 
Holbein, Moro, Miereveld, Berghem, Aart de 
Gelder, and lie,da. These pictures are to be 
placed in the Belgian Academy of FTne-Arts, 
and not in the Communal Museum, as has been 
stated. 

The French journals announce, as a fact now 
definitely understood, that the Duchess of Gal- 
liera has determined to bestow the whole of her 
splendid collection of paintings, sculpture, and 
other works of art, not on the Louvre, as was at 
first supposed probable, hut on the City of Paris, 
together with a museum which the Duchess is 
now about to have constructed in the middle of 
a large square formed at her expense between 
the Rue Morny and the avenue of the Tro- 
caddro. The plans for the building have, it is 
said, already been prepared by M. Ginain, the 
city architect, and the ground it will occupy 
is estimated at about 18,0G0 square metres. 
The project has been laid before the municipal 
authorities, whose acceptance is not limited by 
any of those petty conditions which are sometimes 
imposed in such cases—conditions which take the 
savour from an act of generosity. The Duchess 
simply stipulates that the square and the museum 
shall Doth hear her name. 


An Art and Industrial Exhibition, retrospective 
ns well as modern, has just been opened in 
Hanover. Several of the great cathedrals of Ger¬ 
many, such as Ilildesheim and Osnabriich, have 
contributed works of art from their treasuries, as 
they did to the Cologne Exhibition. 

The jury of sculpture for the Universal Ex¬ 
hibition have made their award in the competition 
for the statue to M. Thiers. Twenty-three com¬ 
petitors appeared for this work, out of whom the 
jury have selected four for prizes, the first prize of 
40,000 francs having been awarded to M. Guilbert. 
M. Thiers is simply represented in a standing 
attitude, dressed in ordinary costume, but without 
his spectacles. The pedestal is plain, bearing 
only on its four sides the names and arms of the 
four Departments that subscribed to the erection 
of the monument, hut on the principal facade is 
the inscription “ A M. Thiers, Liberateur du Ter- 
ritoire,” and beneath is sculptured an allegorical 
ligure of History, who engraves tho words “ His- 
toire de la Revolution.” It is announced that the 
monument will be inaugurated on September 3 
next. 

Two large designs in red chalk, by Mr. Cave 
Thomas, have recently been reproduced with ex¬ 
cellent effect by the Autotype Company in Rath- 
bone Place. The first of these designs, which 
was exhibited at the “Black and White” last 
year, represents an episode in tho Guelph and 
Ghiheline feud, conceived somewhat in the calm 
dignified spirit of the great Italian masters. The 
second, not yet exhibited, is intended by the 
artist as the first of a proposed series illustrating 
the “ Progress of Truth.” It deals with the oft- 
repeated subject of Christ disputing with tho 
doctors in the Temple, here taken as typical of 
the new truth combating ancient error and pre¬ 
judice. Other designs, not always of Scripture 
subjects, hut symbolical of the teaching of truth, 
will follow. They will doubtless form a fine de¬ 
corative series. 

Beside these two designs by Mr. Cave Thomas, 
the Autotype Company have likewise reproduced 
with remarkable success a fine picture of 
horses called Thunder and Lightning, exhibited 
last year at the British Artists by Mr. Leonardo 
Cattermole, the son of Mr. George Cattermole, 
the well-known water-colour painter. Tho horses, 
which are frightened by a storm, display every 
variety of emotion; hut they are so grouped by 
the artist as to produce a sort of sculpturesque 
effect, and in the autotype reproduction, at all 
events, they almost give the idea of a spirited 
work in high relief. 

Those who are interested in the question of the 
worth of Raphael's Madonna dci Candelahri may be 
glad to be informed that this picture is at present 
being exhibited in the Raphael gallery at the 
South Kensington Museum, where all may see and 
study it at ease. It belongs to Mr. J. C. 
Robinson. 

Tun Portfolio gives this month as frontispiece 
an etching by L. F. Dupont from Jules Breton's 
massive young woman carrying a bundle of wheat, 
called The. Gleaner, a picture to be seen at the 
present time in the Paris Universal Exhibition. 
It serves Mr. Ilamerton as a text whereon to dis¬ 
course of three classes of rustic painters in France, 
whom he defines as those who refine greatly upon 
nature, giving it some of the graces of the draw¬ 
ing-room, such as Bouguereau; those “ who 
idealise nature in her own direction,” such as 
Jules Breton ; and the simple realists who add 
nothing of their own, hut are content to take 
nature just as they find her, a class represented, 
according to Mr. Hamerton, by Pierre Billet. The 
distinction is of course true enough, and has a 
much wider application than merely to painters of 
rustic life. In all branches of painting we find 
purists, idealists, and naturalists. Mr. B. Atkin¬ 
son, in his fourth article on the “ Schools of 
Modern Art in Germany,” reaches Diisseldorf, and 
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gives us an account both of the spiritual school 
which took its rise when Schadow became director 
of the Academy, and of the profane or naturalistic 
school, of which Ludwig Knaus is taken, we sup¬ 
pose, as the chief representative, a reproduction 
from Unger's etching of his somewhat too pretty 
rendering of the Rest in Egypt being given by way 
of illustration. So little is known of modern 
German art in England that the Portfolio is doing 
good service by introducing this subject. It is to 
be wished, however, that better examples could 
be given of it. 

A pleasant sketch of the early career of Frede¬ 
rick Leighton, written by Mr. Schiitz Wilson and 
illustrated by engravings from several of his works, 
appears this month in Cassell’s new Magazine of 
Art. 


THE STAGE. 

Charlotte Cushman .- Her Letters and Memo¬ 
ries of her Life. Edited by her Friend, 
Emma Stebbins. (Triibner.) 

Playgoers who are middle-aged or rather 
more them middle-aged cannot fail to re¬ 
member the performances upon the English 
stage of the American actress, Charlotte 
Cushman. Her first appearance here took 
place at the Princess’s Theatre in 1845 : she 
personated Bianca, the heroine of Dean Mil- 
man’s rather dull tragedy of Fazio, and her 
success was most complete. She had 
played with Macready during his second 
visit to America, and had greatly improved 
herself by close study of his histrionic 
method. Already her personal resemblance 
to him had been observed. In truth, she 
was very plain of face, although her blue 
eyes were large and luminous, and she 
possessed an abundance of wavy, chestnut 
hair; but her profile had a curious crescent 
form, owing to the protrusion of the chin and 
forehead and the depression of the nose. 
She wrote home of her triumph at the 
Princess’s : “ All my successes put together 
since I have been upon the stage would not 
come near my success in London.” Yet 
her engagement had been entered into with 
considerable reluctance on the part of the 
manager of the theatre. He was moved at 
last by her energy and impulsiveness of 
manner when she entreated him to give her 
a trial. She was engaged to support the 
famous American tragedian, Edwin Forrest, 
about to reappear in England after an 
absence of some ten years. She stipulated, 
however, “ that she should have her oppor¬ 
tunity first and alone.” Her debut as 
Bianca was the result. She subsequently 
played Lady Macbeth to the Macbeth of 
Forrest, but the actor failed to please, and 
soon quitted England never to return. Miss 
Cushman remained for some seasons, playing 
many parts and obtaining great applause 
from her English public. She returned to 
America, but it was to revisit England 
frequently. She crossed the Atlantic in all 
sixteen times. 

Charlotte Cushman was bom at Boston in 
1816. The Cushmans were a New England 
family, claiming descent from one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It was intended that 
Charlotte should become a singer: she was 
possessed of an extraordinary voice, “ a full 
contralto and almost a full soprano, but the 
low voice was the natural one.” She was 
encouraged by the English vocalist, Mrs. 


Wood, better known perhaps as Miss Paton, 
to appear in opera; and, about 1836, she 
sustained the characters of the Countess in 
the Marriage of Figaro, and Lucy Bertram 
in the opera of Guy Mannering. But in¬ 
judicious use or abuse of her soprano notes 
fairly ruined her voice for singing purposes. 
She was left with a limited register, but her 
tones were found to be effective enough 
when employed in stage declamation, were 
deep and resonant, with a certain tremulous, 
glowing quality that impressed and stirred 
sympathy. She essayed the part of Lady 
Macbeth at New Orleans, and acquitted 
herself with credit under difficult conditions, 
for she had to borrow a dress from Mdme. 
Closel, a French actress of some fame in her 
day, but whose form was certainly unsym- 
metrical. As Miss Cushman wrote:— 

“ I was a tall, thin, lanky girl at that time, about 
five feet six inches in height. The Frenchwoman 
Mdme. Closel was a short, fat person of not more 
than four feet ten inches, her waist full twice 
the size of mine, with a very large bust; but her 
shape did not prevent her being a very great 
actress.” 

Her ill-fitting costume notwithstanding, 
the new Lady Macbeth acquitted herself 
“ to the satisfaction of the audience, the 
manager, and all the members of the com¬ 
pany.” But after this spirited beginning 
Miss Cushman’s advance was not rapid; 
she worked hard, however, and gained more 
and more knowledge of her profession. In 
1837 she accepted a three years’ engage¬ 
ment as “ walking lady ” or “general utility ” 
at the Park Theatre, New York, her salary 
being but twenty dollars a week. Suddenly 
called upon to appear as Meg Merrilies, in 
consequence of the illness of the actress who 
usually played the part, Miss Cushman’s 
impromptu performance powerfully affected 
the audience and secured her professional 
position. To the last Meg Merrilies re¬ 
mained one of the most successful of her 
impersonations. 

Miss Cushman fully possessed the power, 
only wielded by players of the first rank, of 
carrying away the house, as it is called: of 
surprising the audience into inordinate ex¬ 
hibitions of emotion, pleasure, and sympa¬ 
thy. As the pit rose at Edmund Kean’s 
Shylock, so it rose at Miss Cushman’s 
Bianca. She excelled in outbursts of rage, 
in passionate scorn, or clamorous despair. 
She was able to lash herself into a fury, to 
abandon herself completely to the vio¬ 
lence of the situations in which she appeared. 
But certainly her representations had their 
deficiencies. Acting may or may not be an 
intellectual art; but clearly the actor is 
gravely dependent upon his physical gifts, 
graces, and qualifications. Miss Cushman’s 
acting lacked femineity, to employ Cole¬ 
ridge’s word. She was passionate as Rachel, 
but she was without not merely Rachel’s 
beauty—that was not indispensably neces¬ 
sary—but the feminine grace of line, move¬ 
ment, and gesture, that was inseparable 
from Rachel even in her most furious 
moments. The defect or accident was of 
course in Miss Cushman’s physical not in 
her moral nature. Assuredly there was 
nothing in her performance that trespassed 
against maidenliness, or gave offence in 
that way to her audience. But a certain 


angularity of form characterised her appear, 
ance; her movements were sometimes too 
vigorous and muscular to be picturesque or 
poetic under the circumstances. In her 
Rosalind, for instance, a character she played 
well in many respects—for she had a keen 
sense of humourand could deliver Shakspere’s 
line3 with admirable point—there was too 
much of Ganymede: she might have been a 
boy-actress of the Elizabethan period, “a 
boy playing a woman playing a man,” as 
Lamb described it; she was almost as 
stalwart as Orlando, her lover, and looked as 
though she could have thrown Charles the 
wrestler as easily as he did. Her tragedy 
queens were oftentimes far more rude than 
royal; and in such characters as Juliana and 
Mrs. Haller the virago was too apparent. 
She assumed more and more the parts usually 
assigned to men. She appeared as Romeo 
to the Juliet of her sister, Susan Cushman, a 
beautiful woman, but a poor actress; as Ion 
in Talfonrd’s tragedy ; as Hamlet, following 
an unfortunate example set by Mrs. Siddons; 
in New York she even essayed the character 
of Cardinal Wolsey ! But these performances 
were in the nature of histrionic feats that 
surprise far more than they satisfy. Shak- 
spere's heroes are not to be personated by 
women, however deep-toned their voices or 
masculine their aspect. At the same time it 
is to be said of Miss Cushman’s Romeo, not 
only that it secured eighty representations 
of the tragedy at the Haymarket Theatre, 
but that it was a performance of singular 
energy and passion. The fury of the combat 
with Tybalt, and the wild despair of the later 
scenes, were rendered with amazing force. 
But this great success explained in a measure 
why certain of her performances in female 
characters failed to content. 

Some suspicion that her popularity would 
not endure appears to have troubled the 
actress. She contemplated but a short stay 
upon the stage. Immediately after her first 
appearance in London she wrote to her 
mother:—“ I have given myself five years 
more, and I think at the end of that time I 
will have 50,000 dollars to retire upon ; that 
will, if well invested, give us a comfortable 
home for the rest of our lives.” She did 
not really take leave of her profession until 
1875. Meanwhile, however, she had retired 
more' than once, but only to return again; 
and, indeed, she incurred some reproaches 
on account of the frequency of her farewells 
and the number of her last appearances. 
But during her closing years she suffered 
acutely from an incurable malady; she 
found relief and some forgetfulness in the 
arduous exertions and mimic distresses of 
the theatre. She died on February 18, 1876. 

Miss Stebbins’s memoir of her departed 
friend is full of interest, and is written with 
an affectionate enthusiasm that is well 
entitled to respect. The book, indeed, may 
take rank among the best performances of 
its class. Miss Cushman is shown, not 
merely as an actress passing rapidly from 
part to part, and rejoicing in the applause 
of her audience, but as a woman of noble 
character—earnest and intellectual, generous, 
affectionate, and thoroughly amiable. The 
record might perhaps be more complete in 
its earlier passages, but Miss Stebbins’s 
acquaintance with Miss Cushman did not 
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commence nntil 1856. And here and there 
have occurred some errors of statement. For 
instance. Miss Cnshman did not play Queen 
Katharine on 'the occasion of Macready’s 
“ farewell benefit ” at Drury I-ane Theatre. 
The play was then Macbeth, the Lady Mac¬ 
beth was the late Mrs. Warner; and, as 
Miss Stebbins shows in another part of the 
book, in February, 1851, when the benefit 
took place, Miss Cushman was playing in 
America. It was in July, 1848, when a 
performance was given at Drury Lane 
Theatre by Royal command, on the eve of 
the actor’s departure on his last visit to 
America, that Miss Cushman appeared as 
Katharine to the Wolsey of Macready. 

Dutton Cook. 


MUSIC. 

EOYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—FLOTOWS “ALMA.” 

Linz de Camoens (or Camoes according to Por¬ 
tuguese spelling) might have claimed distant 
relationship with Vasco de Gama through the 
Gamas of Algarve; and both the geographer and 
the poet have suffered a cruel fate at the hands of 
the opera librettist. The statement of a few facte 
in the life of Camoens will be sufficient to prove 
the assertion so far as he is concerned. He was 
banished from the Court of Lisbon about the year 
1550, on account of an intrigue with Donna 
Caterina de At&ide. He was absent altogether 
twenty years, spending the principal portion of 
that period at Goa, where his life was for the 
most part that of an adventurer. His return to 
Lisbon was due to the favour of a Captain 
Barreto, who bore him, from motives of personal 
liking, to the land of his fathers. But in spite of 
the success of his Lusiad no good fortune awaited 
him, and the greatest of Portuguese poets died 
almost penniless nine years after his return. 
One of his biographers, Manoel Severim de 
Faria, says that his personal appearance 
was forbidding, and that he was never married. 
So much for facts. At the Paris Opera-Comique, 
in December 1843, was produced an operetta by 
Baron von Flotow, entitled L'Esclaoe de Camoins, 
the libretto by Henri de St.-Georges, Accord¬ 
ing- to this romancer, Camoens escapes from Goa 
•with a youthful Bayadere who is devotedly 
attached to him. Arrived at Lisbon, she sings 
the songs of the poet through the streets to obtain 
their daily bread. Her beauty attracts the notice 
of the king, and, in an attempt to abduct her, he 
is accidentally wounded by Camoens. For this 
act the poet is condemned to die, but the maiden 
proclaims who he is, and the king at once renders 
homage to genius, finally joining the hands of the 
lovers. There is a certain prettiness about this 
story, and the touching fidelity of the Indian girl 
seems an admirable theme for musical illustra¬ 
tion. Flotow was so enamoured of the' tale that 
he amplified his work into a three-act opera, 
•wmeh was produced under the title of Indra at 
v lenna in 1853. It obtained considerable suc¬ 
cess at the time, hut of recent years it has 
\r °-£P otte . n > an d the composer, being pressed 
, SCU( l' er for a new work, turned his old 
AzJflrr to accoun t- Thus, with the fresh title 
tnoenm y~ nc ! mtatr i ce ! the operetta L'Esclave de Ca- 
“ become a four-act opera. Its reception 
reverse 8 '^tadour, A P r 'l last, was the 
there" to “^“tic, though Mdlle. Albani was 

K e tK^ 'title-role, and it did not appear 

—r f} at We 8 R° u ld hear the work in London; 
promhle ma/ 8 .^ as . deemed it wise to fulfil the 
Alma wg.. ! la k> 8 prospectus, and on Tuesday 
swateor, *!!., tted to the judgment of English 
scarcely a, , the result of that appeal there can 
°PPortunj* v tw ° options. It is seldom that an 
na qualijj 6 / 000ura for pronouncing a verdict so 
** that which can he given in the 


present case. Alma is as weak a production as it 
is possible to imagine. Designed on the model of 
grand opera, it is wearisome to the last degree in 
those portions which are most ambitious, and in 
others, where the composer returns to his 
former style, it is not a whit superior to opSra- 
bouffe. The command over piquant melody 
and graceful method of utterance that Flotow 
evinces in Martha seems to have deserted him. 
When he aims at pathos he succeeds merely in 
producing dreariness; when he would be cheerful 
ne becomes vulgar. It would be mere waste of 
time to go seriatim through the pages of such a 
score, as there are hut two or three numbers that 
deserve mention, and these only for their promi¬ 
nence in the work, not for their musical beauty. 
In the first act the heroine has an elaborate air, 
“ Dal sol baciato,” in which the descriptive nature 
of the words calls for effects of musical contrast; 
but the composer egregiously fails where he ought 
to have succeeded best. The Cigarette Trio in 
the second act created much effect in Paris; hut 
it is really but a very feeble imitation of the 
Spinning Quartett in Martha. The scena for 
Alma in the third act, “ Quando il giomo cade,” 
commences with a Gounod-like series of modula¬ 
tions with strings tremolando, and then resolves 
itself into a very commonplace cabaletta. There 
is not one well-constructed concerted piece 
throughout the opera, and the finales are singularly 
tame. As played at Covent Garden the fourth 
act is almost excised to make way for a pic¬ 
turesque ballet in the third act, for which Signor 
Viauesi has written the music. The performance 
generally was excellent for a first night; hut 
although Mdlle. Albani sings and acts charmingly 
as the Bayadere, being well supported by M. 
Capoul as Camoens, and by Mdlle. Belocca as the 
coquettish wife of an innkeeper, it cannot he sup¬ 
posed for an instant that Alma VIncantatrice will 
keep the stage. Henry F. Frost. 


According! to annual precedent the septetts of 
Beethoven and Hummel were performed at the 
last Musical Union matinee on Tuesday. The 
remainder of the programme consisted of frag¬ 
mentary or trifling pieces, among which was the 
Andante from Tsckai'kowsky's quartett in D. This 
beautiful and romantic movement is a favourite 
at the Musical Union, where it may he hoped 
that another of the Russian composer's quartette 
may he introduced on some future occasion. Mdme. 
Montigny-Remaury displayed her exquisite tech¬ 
nique in a group of pianoforte solos which in¬ 
cluded Mozart's Pastorale VariSe in B flat, referred 
to a few weeks since. The melody of this re¬ 
cently published trifle is very charming, and the 
variations are quite worthy of Mozart, which is 
saying not a little. The number of performers that 
have appeared at the Musical Union since its 
foundation amounts to 200, including 48 English, 
31 French, and 64 Germans. It is a muster-roll 
to which the veteran director may make reference 
with pardonable pride. 

It is not our custom to notice private benefit 
concerts in these columns; but when one such has 
a distinctly artistic value, it is only right that an 
exception should be made in its favour. Such a 
concert wrs that given last Wednesday evening by 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson, at the Royal Academy Con¬ 
cert Room, Hanover Square, at which the concert- 
giver secured the services of a full orchestra, and 
the co-operation of the members of the Gluck 
Society. The programme was of special interest. 
The first part consisted of Purcell's Dido and 
Aeneas, which was announced as “ first time since 
1677.” This may probably he correct as regards 
London; hut in this case, as in many others, pro¬ 
vincial societies seem to have distanced those of 
the metropolis; for we have before us as we write 
a hill of a concert given by the Liverpool Sacred 
Harmonic and Purcell Society, under tne direction 
of Mr. W. H. Jude, on March 8, 1877, at which 
the work in question formed the second part of the 


programme. Most amateurs are acquainted with 
Purcell’s fine opera—a truly remarkable work, if 
it is remembered that it was written before- 
Handel was horn. The second part of Mr. 
Lawson's concert consisted of a large selection- 
from Gluck’s noble opera Alceste. The choir of 
the Gluck Society consists of about forty voices,, 
of good quality, and singing not only with much- 
spirit, but with considerable refinement; while 
the orchestra, though small, was excellent. 
Mr. Lawson deserves our hearty thanks for 
affording us the opportunity of hearing what on 
the whole was a very efficient rendering of music 
far too much neglected by our choral societies. 

Francois Bazin, a well-known French composer, 
died in Paris of apoplexy, on the 2nd inst., at the 
age of sixty-two. M. Bazin was a native of Mar¬ 
seilles, and studied music at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, where for several years past he had been 
Professor of Composition. His Traits <T Harmonic 
is a standard work in France. Beside some sacred 
music, and a large number of unaccompanied part- 
songs, many of which have obtained considerable 
popularity, M. Bazin composed several operas, the 
most successful of which were Le Trompette de M. 
le Prince, Maitre Patelin and Le Voyage en Chine. 
M. Cesar Franck is spoken of as the probable suc¬ 
cessor of M. Bazin at the Conservatoire. 


Undf.r the title of The Classic Companion, 
Herr Pauer has just published (Augener and Co.) 
the first volume of a most interesting series of 
pieces, most of which have been originally written 
for the piano, while some few have been transcribed 
for that instrument by the editor. Explaining in 
his Preface the object of the publication, Herr 
Pauer remarks that, while most amateurs are well 
acquainted with the chief works of the great 
masters, 6ueh as Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, they generally know little or 
nothing of the compositions of their contempor¬ 
aries, who also were not without considerable in¬ 
fluence on the development of pianoforte music. 
In the present volume we find a selection from the 
works of eighteen composers, arranged in strictly 
chronological order, and carefully fingered by the 
editor. Specimens are given of Corelli, Kuhnau, 
Couperin, Telemann, Matheson, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
J. S. Bach, Handel, Marcello, W. F. Bach, Para- 
dies, C. P. E. Bach, Haydn, J. C. Bach, Bocche¬ 
rini, Clementi, and Mozart. Of some of these 
composers only one piece is given; hut the more 
important are represented by several works, the 
whole volume containing nearly sixty pieces, 
many of considerable length. The selection is of 
special interest from an historical point of view; 
and the work is engraved in the best German 
style, while the handsome binding and general 
appearance of the volume render it very suitable 
for a gift-hook. 


We have received from Messrs. Metzler and Co. 
the vocal score of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s comic 
opera H.M.S. Pinafore. As compared with his 
previous effusions of the same character— Trial 
by Jury and The Sorcerer —the music presents hut 
little divergence, and, indeed, in several instances 
we have the familiar numbers reset, and but 
slightly varied in the process. Thus, the Admiral’s 
song, “ When I was a lad,” suggests at once the 
Judge's song in Trial by Jury ; some of the themes 
in the finale to the first act are singularly like 
those in the corresponding portion of The Sorcerer-, 
and, speaking generally, the resemblance is too 
distinct throughout to he unnoticed by all who 
have made acquaintance with the earlier works. 
To enter into serious criticism from the musician’s 
point of view would be worse than useless. 
There are brightness, tunefulness, and abundance 
of melody of a weak description in H.M.S. Pina¬ 
fore, and the pronounced features of opira-bouffc 
of the French school are agreeably conspicuous 
by their absence. We readily grant that, if it 
were a matter of choice between La Grande 
Duchesse and H.M.S. Pinafore, we should prefer 
to listen to the latter. • But this, after all, is hut 
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negative praise. This is not the place to speak of 
the literary merits of Mr. Gilbert’s pieces, but it 
must be considered a matter for regret that one of 
our foremost English musicians should have sub¬ 
sided into a maker of tunes for burlesques. 
Better work than this is looked for from the com- 

E oser of The Tempest music; and we cannot but 
ope that Mr. Sullivan, as soon as his health shall 
happily permit, will address himself to something 
more worthy of his great ability. 
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To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, 
making, as it does, about 1.000 stitches per minute. The profit accruing 
to the owner for one week’s work with the “Little Gem” will clear 
the expense originally incurred in purcha-imr it. 

No application will be received after twenty-one days from this date, 
as a colonial firm has the refusal of any left on hand beyond that time. 

(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 

EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

147 Qukkn Victoria Street, London. E.C. 


RIRKUEOK BANK. Established 1851. 

59 it 30 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane—DEPOSITS 
received at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made 
lor keening accounts. letters of Credit aud Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undei takes the custody of Securities of Customer}, and 
the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stock! 
and Shares purchased and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours from in till 4. excepting Saturdays* thca lr«m 10 to 5. 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 l*.M. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RA \ E NS CROFT, Manager. 


PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the genera! l»*dily health, and Induces a 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 

PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO. 

A- Bottles containing 32 measured doses, U. UL 

Sold by all Chemists. 

Tn the preparation of this Tonic the greatest care Is exercised. It Is 
a faithful compound of Quinine, the u;tive principle of Yellow Cin¬ 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara- 
tiou of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 
ami other lane fits afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any fear of 
ill consequences.—The name of J. Pkppkr is signed m red ink on the 
label. 


T'ARAXACUM and PODOPIIYLLIN. — A 

fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain boueath the shoulders, and 
other indications of Dyspepsia ure removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
phyliin is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 

for removing bile_Prepared by J. Pepper. 237 Tottenham Court 

Road, London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles is. 9d. and 
is.tid. each. Sold by all Chemists. 

OOKYEIVS SULPHUR IIAIR RESTORER. 

Large bottles. Is. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair In a few 
days. The bes\ safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

WHITE’S MOO - MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

* * COMP AN Y (Limited). 

WHITE'S MOC-MATN LEVER TIU SS is allowed by upwards of 
&<*) Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful 
in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn around the 
body, while the requisite resisting power Is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. 
A descriptive circular may l>e had, and the Truss (which cannot tail 
to tit. forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 51s., 26s. 6</., and 3D. 6 d. : postage fVce. Double 
ditto. 3D. ik/.. vis., and 52s. 6 d. j postage free. Umbilical ditto, «s. aud 
32s. tki. ; nistugc free. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post Office, 

Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

TPLASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, Ike., 

* 1 for VARICOSE VEINS, and all ouc» of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING ol'the LEGS, SPRAINS, Ac. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, am! are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. 
Price 4s. (k/., 7s. 6-/., 10s., and Ills, each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


HEALTH 

RESORT, 

BISHOP S-TEIGNT0N, 

SOUTH DEVON. 

Residence beautifully situated between Dawlish and 
Torquay. Extensive grounds, bracing air, first-class 
Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths; resident 
medical man. 

For terms, apply to 

C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ LES OEIGESES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPOItAINE.” 

The Revolution. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. 

Translated by John Durand. Yol. I. 

(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 

The first volume of M. Taine’s great work 
on the Origin of Contemporary France, en¬ 
titled The Old Regime , was received with 
almost unanimous commendation. A point 
of detail here and there might be open to 
discussion, but his picture of the causes of 
dissolution which were at work in the ancien 
regime, and of the elements of disorder 
which were so rife in France when the Re¬ 
volution was on the point of breaking out, 
was almost universally admired as equally 
truthful and striking. His second volume, 
. which is likewise the first of the two dealing 
with the revolutionary period, has met with 
a veiy different reception. It has been the 
object of the most opposite criticisms, of the 
most passionate controversies. On all hands 
it has been treated, not as an historical work, 
but as a political pamphlet. The eulogies 
which it has received can scarcely have been 
flattering to M. Taine, for they almost all 
appeared in journals hitherto accustomed 
to attack him with a violence akin to 
insult, which applauded in him a real or 
supposed enemy of the Republic, and which 
saw him already converted to Catholicism 
after having been converted to Monarchy. 
Nor can the attacks to which ho has been 
exposed have greatly affected him as a rule, 
since they generally bore the stamp of too 
evident party bias; they came from those 
who, compelled to do battle day by day for 
the modern principles of liberty and 
equality, the conquest of which dates in 
France from the Revolution, saw in M. Taine 
a systematic enemy and detractor of that 
Revolution. Among all the criticisms on 
M. Taine, favourable or unfavourable, from 
the Right or from the Left, there are very 
few which took seriously the words of his 
Preface: “ I have written this book as if my 
subject had been the revolutions of Florence 
or Athens. This is history, nothing more.” 
M. Taine certainly believes that he has 
written in this spirit, hut there is no one at 
the present day, not only in France but in 
Europe, who is capable of writing on the 
French Revolution with the impartiality and 
self-isolation which M. Taine boasts of. I 
will add that this impartiality was more 
difficult of attainment for him than for 
most, for even those who have not the 
honour of his personal acquaintance can see 
from many a passage in his books that he is 
to be reckoned among those who have no con¬ 


fidence in the political present or future of 
France, who see in democracy little but its 
dangers and its errors, and who believe that 
the downfall of aristocracy and monarchy 
deprived a great centralised country like 
France of indispensable elements of order 
and civilisation. Nor do I see why a philo¬ 
sophical historian who is studying the origin 
of the social and political condition of his 
country should be debarred from using the 
experience of the present to form a judgment 
on the past, from thinking of the France 
of to-day when speaking of the France 
of yesterday. This splendid freedom from 
human passion of which M. Taine mis¬ 
takenly boasts is no more desirable than it 
is attainable. 

What M. Taine is entitled to say is that 
he has not directed his criticism to some 
particular fact, to some particular personage 
of contemporary history ; that his ideas have 
not been the result of any recent rancour or 
alarm, bat of a general conception which 
has long existed in germ in his mind, which 
has ripened slowly, and to which contempo¬ 
rary events may possibly have given a 
slightly wider development and a more 
sombre colouring. In 1863 he wrote of 
Hobbes in his History of English Literature, 
vol. ii., p. 471:— 

“ Ou voyait chez lui comma chez Descartes, mais 
avec exces et en plus haut relief, la forme d'esprit 
qui tit par toute l'Kurope luge classique : non pas 
l’independance de l'inspiration et du genie comme 
a la Renaissance: non pas la maturity des 
metliodes experimentalos et des conceptions d’en- 
semblo comme dans lVige present; mais l'indd- 
endance de la raison raisonnante, qui dcartant 
imagination, l'afl'ranchissant de la tradition, 
pratiquant mal l'expdrience, trouve dans la logique 
sa reine, dans les matlnSmatiquee son modele, dans 
le discours son organe, dans la societd polie son 
auditoire, dans les verites mo verities son emploi, 
dans l'komme abstrait sa matiere, dans l'ideologie 
sa formule, dans la Revolution fran^aise sa gloire 
et sa condemnation, son triomphe et sa fin.” 

These lines contain in germ the very sum 
and substance of M. Taine’s last two volumes. 

What has evidently impressed M. Taine 
in the history of France in the nineteenth 
century is the incapacity for providing her¬ 
self with a stable Government which that 
country has experienced ; the disproportion 
between the violence of her efforts, the 
greatness of her hopes, and the poverty of 
the results. To criticise a work fairly one 
must obviously begin by forming a clear 
idea of the author’s object, of the problem 
which he has set himself to solve. It seems 
to me that the question which M. Taine has 
asked himself is this:—“Why has France 
suffered so many revolutions, none of which 
has given rise to any durable political settle¬ 
ment ? ” In bis first volume he explained 
the causes of the collapse of the ancien 
regime. In tbo second he shows why the 
Revolution of ’89 ended in the Reigu of 
Terror. His third volume will prove that 
the Terror led of necessity straight to 
despotism ; while the fourth will be the con¬ 
demnation of the Napoleonic system, which, 
after it had changed France into a barrack 
and a gigantic police-office, proved unable 
to guarantee either the frontiers of the 
country or the imperial throne. 

If the subjects of M. Taine’s second 
volume be circumscribed within these limits 


it is not open to much criticism. In the 
first book, “ Spontaneous Anarchy,” he 
shows that from the early months of 1789, 
famine on one side, and on the other the 
unbounded hopes which the promise of re¬ 
forms had awakened in all minds, produced 
general disorder and crime. Soon the mob, 
which, through the absence or impotence 
of any public force, reigns supreme, takes 
the Bastille, pillages the breadshops and the 
corn-stores, ill-treats the nobles, dictates to 
the King and the Assembly; the people, 
anticipating the hoped-for reforms, refuses 
to recognise any authority, rejects all burdens 
and usurps all rights. In the second book, 
“ The Constitnent Assembly and its Work,” 
wo see that the members of that Assembly 
had neither sufficient enlightenment to form 
a just idea of the reforms to be undertaken, 
nor the calmness and independence necessary 
to achieve a wise and mature result. They 
worked hurriedly, in the midst of excitement 
and disorder, and under the pressure of in¬ 
surrection. They destroyed things which they 
should have preserved. The suppression of 
feudal rights was accomplished in hot haste, 
it produced disturbance in all social relations, 
and at once rained the nobles and stirred up 
the passions of the peasantry against them ; 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy deprived 
the Constituent Assembly of a powerful 
element of strength and influence by alienat¬ 
ing the Church, and sowed broadcast the 
seeds of civil war. The creations of the 
Assembly nowhere afforded a solid basis for 
the construction of a new social and political 
order. The King is powerless, in possession 
of but one single right—the veto — which 
renders him odious without allowing him 
any freedom of action. In the Departments 
and the municipalities, the suppression 
of any delegated authority from the central 
power, and the system of election as solo 
source of all judicial and administrative 
functions, render impossible any resistance 
to local disorders. There is no regularity in 
the action of authority, and the elements of 
order are everywhere powerless or annulled. 
The third book, “ The Constitution applied,” 
shows us the growth of disorder in 1790 
and 1791; the unbridled frenzy of popular 
passions; the trade in com interrupted by 
the populace at the very moment when 
nothing but its free circulation could pre¬ 
vent a famine ; forests, preserves, hunting- 
grounds destroyed in a few months; the 
country-houses burnt, the nobles massacred 
or outraged ; the collection of taxes rendered 
impossible ; the army disorganised. 

This picture is no rough and abstract 
sketch; it is composed of a multitude of 
minute special details, gathered with infinite 
patience from the Archives of Paris and the 
Departments. M. Taine has borrowed the 
whole substance of his book from contem¬ 
porary documents. It is, in truth, simply an 
accumulation of facts, tested and classified. 
In most cases the exact text of the docu¬ 
ments is quoted, and their source indicated. 
Nothing, therefore, conld be more positive, 
more irrefutable than M. Taine’s book, and 
the conclusion which every reader will draw 
from it is that which history itself drew 
from these events eighty years ago: this 
phantom monarchy was doomed to dis¬ 
appear; this Constitution without cohesion 
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was doomed to perish. This anarchy was 
doomed to increase more and more till it 
reached its culminating point in the Terror. 
Conceived with the simplicity of conscious 
strength, founded on endless researches 
among original documents, written in the 
nervous and animated style to which M. Taine 
has accustomed us, this new volume is alto¬ 
gether a most remarkable work, and itappears 
to me difficult to contradict either its con¬ 
tents, or the conclusion which naturally fol¬ 
lows from it and which I have just indicated. 

But why then has it met with such a host 
of assailants ? The first reason is that M. 
Taine has given his book a title far too com¬ 
prehensive for its contents. We expect to 
find in it the “ Origin of Contemporary 
France”— i.e., what in the history of the 
years 1789-1792 has exercised a durable 
influence on the history of the nineteenth 
century. But what do we actually find ? 
Simply the reasons why the Constitution of 
1791 could not live. Certainly it is well for 
us to know the errors of our fathers in order 
that we may not repeat them; but this is 
only one side of the question. The history 
of French society for the last ninety years 
is not wholly to be looked for in the history 
of our political evolutions and revolutions. 
There is a vast mass of laws, of institutions, 
of ideas and sentiments which were created 
or spread by the Revolution, which have 
become the very foundations of our national 
life, which no political reform has shaken. 
Of all this M. Taine says nothing. The 
French Revolution was only one form of the 
great social revolution which began in the 
sixteenth century, and was accomplished 
everywhere in the eighteenth—in some privi¬ 
leged countries, such as England, without 
violent shocks; in others, such as Italy or 
Germany, by victorious foreign arms. By it 
France achieved national unity, equality 
before the law, guarantees for individual 
liberty, freedom of thought and worship, a 
system of uniform, prompt, and cheap 
justice, the suppression of a thousand odious 
privileges, and finally the partial realisa¬ 
tion of those Rights of Man which it 
is easy to turn into ridicule, which it 
was imprudent to proclaim as the code 
of the new social system, but which remain 
the programme of modern society. Of all 
this great work M. Taine says nothing. It 
is nevertheless this that has been durable, 
not the disorders which accompanied the too 
precipitate execution of these reforms. And, 
beside the new facts produced by the Revo¬ 
lution, there are also the ideas and senti¬ 
ments which it inspired. Its partisans really 
believed that a now era of justico and free¬ 
dom was opening for humanity. Despite all 
their weaknesses, their illusions and their 
disillusions, it is fully certain that the ideal 
they dreamed of is very different from 
that of the ancien regime and very superior 
to it, and that this ideal has become that of 
the men of the nineteenth century. The 
struggle of the new ideal against the old 
ideal, of the new society against the old 
society, has produced many tears, many 
ruins, and much bloodshed. But these tears 
and ruins and bloodshed were but passing 
phenomena. The creation of modern society 
has been the lasting fact. And this fact M. 
Taine does not show us. 


This brings me to the second reason which 
has given rise to well-founded objections to 
M. Taine’s book. He has not impartially 
presented the facts, interesting and in great 
measure new as they are, which he relates. 
Here perhaps he shows himself under the 
influence of the present. He seems from 
one end of his book to the other to be draw¬ 
ing up an indictment against the French 
Revolution, so carefully does he conceal the 
extenuating circumstances in these outbreaks 
of revolutionary violence, in such mild and 
flattering colours does he depict the attitude 
of the enemies of the Revolution. For in- 
stance, when he is describing the taking of 
the Bastille on July 14, he represents it as an 
insurrection without serious motives, though 
at the very time the Court was planning the 
dissolution of the States-General, and had 
just dismissed Necker. He seems to admit 
at the beginning of the second chapter of 
Book II. that the necessary reforms might 
have been easily accomplished, that neither 
the king nor the privileged orders opposed 
them. Here M. Taine seems to have for¬ 
gotten what he wrote in his first volume. 
The whole of the first volume goes to prove 
that in the eighteenth century all society was 
so profoundly rotten that at the first shock the 
whole edifice of the ancien regime must in¬ 
fallibly crumble into dust. The time for re¬ 
forms was past; the least spark could not fail 
to kindle the mass of powder that lay piled 
up on every side. The phrase “ spontaneous 
anarchy ” is a false term. Nothing was less 
spontaneous than the revolutionary anarchy. 
It was the fatal consequence of the ancien 
regime. 

While M. Taine nowhere brings out the 
elements of greatness and generosity in the 
ideas and acts of the revolutionary party, 
while he only lays stress on the chimerical 
and grotesque aspects of the federations of 
1790, he paints the attitude of the privileged 
classes in the most glowing colours. The 
nobles first applaud the Revolution, then 
submit like martyrs to all manner of out¬ 
rages. They only emigrate when they are 
forced. The author forgets that the emigres 
from the very first sought to induce Europe 
to rise against France ; that the Court never 
ceased to cast its eyes abroad for support 
against the Revolution; that Royalist papers 
never ceased in 1789, 1790, and 1791 to 
threaten even the most moderate deputies of 
the majority of the Constituent Assembly 
with the gallows or the scaffold ; that the 
opposition of the clergy to the Civil Con¬ 
stitution, which after all introduced no en¬ 
croachment on the domain of faith, gave 
rise to insurrections and finally to civil war 
throughout the whole of the West of 
France. At Montauban and at Nimes 
the outbreaks of violence of which the 
members of the reactionary party were 
the victims were caused by armed re¬ 
sistance to reforms. When one who has 
been long oppressed shakes off for the first 
time the yoke of the oppressor, although he 
be the stronger yet he always thinks himself 
on the verge of being crushed anew, and his 
violence is proportionate, not to his present 
dangers, but to his sufferings in the past and 
his fears for the future. To represent the 
privileged classes in 1790 as a flock of vic¬ 
tims resigned to their fate, and the people 


as a band of headsmen maddened with the 
lust for blood, and to say that such was the 
whole of France between ’89 and ’92, is 
false from the point of view both of psycho¬ 
logy and of history. 

I must also find fault with M. Taine for 
having suppressed individuals in his book, 
and spoken only of the masses. I admit 
that in such convulsions the individual loses 
his value and his rank, and that great cur¬ 
rents of ideas or passions are the real actors 
in the historical drama. Still, individuals 
played a part—the king with his weakness, 
the queen with her lack of self-restraint and 
her anti-patriotic intrigues, the king’s 
brothers with their outbursts of reactionary 
violence. And Mirabeau, and the Feuil- 
lants, and Sieyes, and Cazalbs—had they 
not each and all their share of responsibility 
in the development of events ? Is not Mira¬ 
beau above all entitled to a more prominent 
place in the origin of contemporary France ? 
Why, again, has not M. Taine shown ns, 
together with the pressure of the Clubs and 
the populace on the Assembly, the responsi¬ 
bility which rests with the Right for ensur¬ 
ing the failure of all moderate plans, and 
especially for hindering the proposal of Bar- 
nave and of Malouet for the revision of the 
Constitution and for strengthening the hands 
of the Executive ? Was there not in this 
absence of statesmanship among the Conser¬ 
vatives, in this tendency to incite their 
opponents to acts of exaggeration and vio¬ 
lence in order to lead the country back by 
fear to despotism, a feature well worth 
noting F for it has continued to distinguish 
Fx-ench Conservatives down to our own days. 

M. Taine simplifies everything. He says 
at the close of his work that the Revolution 
in his eyes is nothing but an attack of deli¬ 
rium tremens :—• 

“ So France, exhausted by fasting under the 
Monarchy, made drunk by the bad drug of the 
Social-Contract, and countless other adulterated or 
fiery beverages, is suddenly struck with paralysis 
of the brain; at once she is convulsed in every 
limb, through the incoherent play and contradic¬ 
tory twitchings of her discordant organs. At this 
time she has traversed the period of joyous mad¬ 
ness, and is about to enter upon the period of 
sombre delirium ” (pp. 055-0) ;* 
or, to quote the original:— 

“ La France, dpuisee de jeunes sous la monarchie, 
enivrtSe par la mauvaise eau de vie du Contrat 
Social et de vingt autres boissons frelatdes ou 
brulantes, puis subitement frappee de paralysie a 
la tete, aussitdta trdbuchd de tous ses membres par 
le jou incoherent et par les tiraillementa contra- 
dictoires de tous ses organes ddsaccordes. File a 
traverse la pdriode de dolire joyeux, et va entrer 
dans la penode du delire sombre ” (p. 400). 

All this physiology does not in reality explain 
much. History is neither so simple nor so 
disheartening as this amounts to. M. Taine's 
mind is that of a savant and a logician ; he 
never has but one idea at once. He is want¬ 
ing in the one quality essential to the psycho¬ 
logist and the historian; the feeling of the 
complexity of life. He has an excellent eye 
for the outward form of men and things ; he 
paints them with the most brilliant colour¬ 
ing ; but when he wishes to explain their 
inner organism, he only seizes one or two 

* This passage may serve as a specimen of the 
translation, which is fair, but scarcely elegant or idio¬ 
matic. 
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great motive-powers by means of which he 
thinks he can explain everything. He fancies 
that he has explained Shakspere when he 
has said that he was all imagination ; he 
fancies that he has explained the Revolution 
when he has written a study on mobs. In 
his eyes the mob controls the first part of 
the Revolution as faction will control the 
second. In reality he has only explained 
one side of Shakspere and one side of tho 
Revolution. True, it was a very important 
side, and one too much neglected hitherto. 
H. Taine has thrown a bright, even too 
bright a light upon it from documents 
almost invariably new; he has written a 
book which, though a little monotonous, is 
full of tragical and spirit-stirring interest. 
Ho one from henceforward will write on 
the Revolution without borrowing much 
from him . This is assuredly no small merit 
for a historian. G. Monod. 


A Handful of Honeysuckles. By A. Mary F. 

Robinson. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Is the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve one 
notices that young writers always call their 
collections of verses by the names of flowers. 
M. Sainte-Beuve received Flowers of the 
Vosges, First Flowers (we venture to trans¬ 
late the French titles), Passion Flowers, 
Flowers of the Evening Party, Lilac Flowers, 
and so forth. Miss Robinson has made honey¬ 
suckles the sponsors of her poems. Though 
some of the plants seem to have strayed out 
of the cultivated gardens of Mr. Rossetti 
and Mr. Swinburne, many of these buds aro 
pretty and sweet enough. To drop the floral 
metaphor, Miss Robinson has a considerable 
mastery of verse, she has style, some original 
thoughts, some dainty affectations, and, like 
other people, a trick of unconscious imita¬ 
tion. Setting that inevitable fault aside, 
her collection is infinitely superior to most 
handfuls of lyrical honeysuckles. Many of 
the verses are spontaneous, the musical ex¬ 
pression of dreams and delicate fancies. 

“ In the brown old organ loft 

Bose and gold with sunset fire, 

I sat playing, loud and soft, 

Breaming out my heart's desire.” 

These lines, full of melody and sentiment, 
are the key-note of the poems, which them¬ 
selves are rich with the long sunsets and 
lingering visions of youth. They are so 
natural sometimes, with their faults and 
their freshness, that they affect one like 
echoes of voices out of early years, and thus 
they win the reader with a charm not all 
their own, but partly borrowed, as the charm 
of Nature is borrowed, from memories of 
times past. Miss Robinson’s book opens with 
a narrative, “ after Boccaccio.” Constance, 
believing that Martuccio is drowned, and 
willing no longer to live but rather to perish 
by the same death as her lover, commits her¬ 
self to the sea in a boat, and is borne by the 
winds to his feet, on the coast of Barbary. 

M She opened wide her happy eyes 

That shone so strangely sweet and bright, 

And said—‘ We are in Paradise: 

I, too, was lost at sea last night. 

What T did you think when yon were drown'd, 

1 could stay happy on dry ground ? 

So, no 1 I came to yon, my heart’s delight’ ” 

There are passages of great tenderness 
vn this tale, which is full of promise, 


and in itself an agreeable and touching 
poem. “ Queen Rosalys ” has the unpleasant 
refrain, “ And hey, but she was fair! ” with 
a number of other refrains, not only super¬ 
fluous but now positively unfashionable. “A 
Pastoral” is a very meritorious piece of 
verse, but does “lawn” really rhyme to 
“ Faun,” “ torn,” and “ horn ” P “ In Apol¬ 
lo's Garden” has abundance of music. I 
do not feel absolutely certain that the French 
verses would satisfy a Frenchman. “ Para¬ 
dise Fancies ” are pretty, and scrappy. The 
philosophy of Schopenhauer is put with 
wondrous terseness in “ Will.” Miss 
Robinson writes ballads after the manner of 
De Banville and the French, the manner 
lately introduced to England by Mr. Gosse, 
Mr. Dobson, and others. Why does she 
give her ballads four stanzas each ? A 
double ballad is all very well, but four 
stanzas mean waste of good rhymes. Among 
the sonnets, “Thanksgiving for Flowers,” 
and “ A Dreamer,” are worthy of praise, and 
“Advent” is very powerful and strange. 
Room must be found for a characteristic 
song:—■ 

“Lb Boi est Mobt. 

“ And shall I weep that Love’s no more, 

And magnify his reign? 

Sure never mortal man before 
Would have his grief again. 

Farewell the long-continued ache, 

The days a-dream, the nights awake ; 

I will rejoice and merry make, 

And never more complain! 

King Love is dead, and gone for aye, 

Who ruled with might and main, 

For with a bitter word one day 
I found my tyrant slain. 

And be in Heathenesse was bred, 

Nor ever was baptised, ’tis said, 

Nor is of any creed, and dead 
Can never rise again.” 

One may hope that Miss Robinson will 
write more lyrics. She has printed one 
triolet at least (the last of the series), which 
has the highest poetical merit, the most 
touching lyrical cadence. A. Lang. 


Outlines of the History of Religion to the 
Spread of the Universal Religions. By C. 
P. Tiele, D.D. Translated by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. (Triibner.) 

This is an admirable handbook, full, com¬ 
pact, lucid in method and statement, written 
in an easy and graceful style, here happily 
rendered by a translator who has known how 
to preserve the best qualities of his original. 
The work is as full of interest as of matter; 
though the canvas is crowded, the figures do 
not jostle each other, every one is as clear- 
cut and distinct as if it had been the object 
of long and loving study. It is intended to 
be “ a kind of guide or travelling-book ” to 
those who wish to journey “ through the 
immense fairyland of human foith and 
hope; ” and certainly it would be hard to 
find a better-informed or more comprehen¬ 
sive guide. Dr. Tiele stated in his Preface 
to the original that his aim had been to pro¬ 
vide a book that could be used in the higher 
education; and he has since then been happily 
placed in a position where he can use it. 
He has been appointed to the newly-instituted 
professorship of the General History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. This 
appointment was made under the new law 


for tho higher education in Holland. That 
law has placed the Theological on the same 
footing as the other Faculties, and so it 
is no longer necessary that its Chairs be 
filled from the ranks of those who belong to 
the Dutch Reformed Church alone. Dr. 
Tiele is a Remonstrant, and was head of 
the Remonstrant Seminary at Leiden; but 
the abolition of the old restrictions has 
allowed bis transference to the larger and 
more congenial field of the university. 

Dr. Tiele has well said that what he 
here gives are “ outlines, pencil-sketches— 
nothing more; ” but they are the sketches 
of a genuine artist who has studied his art, 
and proved his skill in larger and more 
elaborate works. His short paragraphs ex¬ 
cellently present the more characteristic 
qualities of tho religions whose history they 
tell. Tho bibliographical notes prefixed to 
the chapters will help to guide the reader 
who wishes to extend his studies. These 
notes do not profess to be in every case com¬ 
plete, and might easily have been made 
more extensive and exhaustive. We regret 
to see no notice of the interesting and still 
valuable works on Chinese Literature and 
Religion of Intorcetta, Rougemont, and the 
other Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth 
century ; and no reference to the excellent 
and comprehensive works of Beal on the 
Scriptures and Legends of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism ; or to the works and essays of men 
who did so much to make a knowledge of 
Buddhism possible as Hodgson and Csoma 
de Koros. But our author does not profess 
to describe Buddhism, only to indicate its 
character and relation to Brahmanism. 

Dr. Tiele writes under a twofold limita¬ 
tion, an historical and a philosophical. He 
confines himself to the more ancient religions, 
and only glances at the origin of the 
universal religions—Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Islam. This limitation was wise, and 
necessary in a work intended to serve the 
purpose of a handbook. It involved, too, 
the other limitation. It was impossible to 
philosophise concerning religion where its 
history was so incomplete, especially when 
the undescribed were so much greater than 
the described phenomena. Religion must 
be historically studied before it can be philo¬ 
sophically explained, Dr. Tiele well says as 
to “ what is called by the unhappy name of 
the Science of Religions ”—the substitute 
he proposes, “ hierology,” is open to quite 
as many and - grave objections :—“ There 
is great danger that so young a science 
may lose itself in abstract speculations, 
based od a few facts and a great many 
dubious or uncertain statements, or not 
based on any facts at all.” The danger 
hero indicated is real enough. The facts 
need to be studied, not simply in them¬ 
selves, but in their proper order and rela¬ 
tion. In Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Soci~ 
ology there are many curious illustrations of 
facts misplaced and misinterpreted, having 
been arranged according to superficial and 
accidental resemblances rather than pre¬ 
sented and explained in their historical order 
and relations. Where the religions of the 
world have not been studied analytically and 
historically, theories as to the origin and 
development of religion can be no better than 
pure imaginations. 
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Yet Dr. Tide is not without a Philosophy 
of Religion, though it is here unexpressed. 
It underlies his work and determines his 
order and classification. And it is here we 
are most inclined to differ from him. 
We do not question “the hypothesis 
of development,” but we do question 
whether his reading of it be the right 
one. He says, truly enough, “ the 
question whether religion is as old as the 
human race, or whether it is the growth of 
a later stage, is as little open to solution by 
historical research as that of its origin and 
essence ; it can only be answered by psycho¬ 
logy, and is a purely philosophical enquiry.” 
But where the enquiry is philosophical, our 
conception of mind may materially influence 
our conception, not simply of the origin and 
psychological roots of religion, but also of 
its nature and development. What philo¬ 
sophy brings out of mind depends very 
much on what philosophy finds in it. The 
theory of knowing involves as many and as 
vital questions in the science of religion as 
in metaphysics, and we may say that the 
questions raised by the former invest Em¬ 
piricism and Transcendentalism with a now 
interest. But while philosophy must here 
speak the last word, it can have no right to 
do so until it has travelled back as far as 
history can carry it. We doubt whethereither 
the one or the other justifies us in regarding 
the religions of our present savage tribes as 
representative of the most ancient, or the 
stage next to the most ancient, form of 
religion. The,savage are as old as the 
civilised races, and can as little be named 
primitive. They cannot be held as real 
representatives of our ancestors, or they 
could not have continued throngli so many 
generations what they are. But where the 
men so differ their religions can hardly bo 
alike. Were a human being to remain for 
centuries an undeveloped child, it would be 
a bad typo of normal childhood, and its 
ways little illustrative of the ways of a 
happy and healthy human child. In the 
mind of the one philosophy would discover 
qualities, actual and latent, unlike those 
existent in the other, and quite capable of 
explaining their different destinies. And so 
it seems to me that the oldest religions may 
be contrasted rather than compared with the 
religions of our lower races. 

The first chapter well describes “ Religion 
under the Control of Animism.” It selects 
and presents in lucid order and admirable 
discrimination tho distinctive qualities and 
features of the lower and nnprogressive races. 
The second chapter, “ Religion among the 
Chinese,” is a slighter but clear and well- 
marked sketch. It takes too little notice of 
the double and divergent interpretations of 
tho old religion insido China itself, and the 
perplexities thus caused among foreign stu¬ 
dents. The Shin and Shangti controversy, 
both in its older and later phases, was in 
great part due to these perplexities. Dr. 
Tiele’s sketch is just too consistent and co¬ 
herent, and does not present the esoteric and 
exoteric views in their antithesis, if not con¬ 
tradiction. The third chapter describes 
“ Religion among the Hamites and Semites,” 
and abounds in striking and suggestive para¬ 
graphs, fresh and interesting views. We 
have here the fruits of extensive study 


and research. The best results of the 
best scholarship are presented in forms 
intelligible to any reader of moderate 
intelligence, by a student who knows 
how to sift and combine. Anyone who 
carefully studies this chapter will find 
himself in possession of a wonderfully clear 
and complete picture of the religions that 
flourished in the region between the Nile and 
the Euphrates, the region that has been 
above all others fruitful of faiths. Chapter 
iv. exhibits “ Religion among the Indo- 
Germans, excluding the Greeks and Romans.” 
Here Hinduism in its several stages, Vedic, 
prc-Buddhistic, Brahmanical and post- 
Buddhistic, Mazdeism, the religion of the 
Wends, or Letto-Slavs, and of the Ger¬ 
mans, are traced in firm yet full outlines. 
The fifth and last chapter is concerned 
with “ Religion among the Indo-Germans 
under the Influence of the Semites and 
Hamites ”— i.e., tho religion of the Greeks 
and Romans. The work thus goes over an 
immense and varied field, every step of 
which suggests questions of the deepest inter¬ 
est and opens far-reaching and striking views. 
While it brings us only to the verge of the 
Universal Religions, yet it leaves us on the 
hither rather than the further side. The 
Semitic religions culminated in Islam, the 
Indo-European, as developed in India, in 
Buddhism, but Christianity out of the union 
of East and West, tho East sending the 
creative idea, but the West preparing the 
way. 

“Out of the mutual co-operation of these factors, 
the union of Israelite piety with Persian morality, 
Greek humanism, and a universalism vying 
with that of Rome—in other words, out of the 
alliance of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
mind—arose the mighty' universal religion which 
reconciles them both, and has nowhere found so 
many adherents and reached so high a develop¬ 
ment as among the Indo-Germanic nations of 
Europe.” 

Dr. Tide’s larger work on The Hamitic 
and Semitic Religions was noticed in these 
columns when it appeared several years ago, 
and the present embodies the more important 
results of the earlier work, though here and 
there modified by further study and later 
researches. In his chapters on the Indo- 
Germanic religions there is little calling 
for criticism, almost everything calls for com¬ 
mendation. Ho thinks “it very doubtful 
whether ” the primitive Indo-Germanic re¬ 
ligion “may be rightly called a polytheism, 
or whether it was really more than a very 
advanced polydaemonism.” The latter word 
can be applied to it only provided daemon 
be understood in its Greek as opposed to 
its English sense. Where the distinctive 
names of deity are expressive of brightness 
and the sensations produced by light, the 
inference is that the faith is gladsome rather 
than dismal or demonic. It is doubtful 
whether “ there is reason to believe ” that 
“the worship of fire” and “the drink of 
immortality” “were adopted from a non- 
Aryan race,” the evidence being rather, as 
it seems to us, in favour of an intra-Aryan 
origin. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
notices of such minor differences. We are 
heartily glad to meet Dr. Tiele’s Outlines in 
their English dress. The book is the work 
of a scholar and thinker who both knows 


and loves his subject, who combines in a 
singular degree sobriety and independence 
of judgment with extensive research. He 
has devoted himself to the study of the 
religions of man, and those persons who 
are so interested in these religions as to 
wish to study them at once historically and 
comparatively will find in Dr. Tielo a guide 
who has explained and mapped out the older 
and remoter half of the world they wish to 
know. A. M. Faibbaibn. 


Conditions of Social Well-Being: or, Inquiries 
into the Material and Moral Position of the 
Populations of Europe and America, with 
particular Reference to those of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By David Cunning¬ 
ham, F.S.S., M.Inst.C.E. (Longmans.) 

Ix would be a hard matter for any man to 
justify this titlo by the contents of a single 
volume: it embraces the whole science of 
sociology; it covers the two active and go¬ 
verning continents of the world; it compre¬ 
hends the past, and does not scruple to gaze 
deeply into the future. Moreover, it is a 
theme concerning which more has been 
written—and written well and wisely—than 
any single head can contain, or than any 
literary organisation can digest. To say 
that Mr. Cunningham’s work does not satisfy 
the idea which his title suggests is in one 
sense a mild condemnation, and in another 
a severe censure: he has failed where suc¬ 
cess was for him utterly impossible; but 
then what business had he to lead us to 
suppose that he could, in a single volume, 
duly propound and enquire into all the pro¬ 
blems connected with the conditions of social 
well-being ? 

We must reduce the pretensions of this 
volume to a proper level and then endeavour 
to do justice to the author’s honesty of pur¬ 
pose, to his unquestionable industry, and to 
the general scope and tendency of his en¬ 
quiries. This is a book of ill-digested, ill- 
assorted extracts from recent publications 
bearing for the most part upon the tenure 
and occupation of land, and upon the wages 
and quality of labour. These extracts are 
linked by sentences from the pen of the 
author, which are not distinguished by any 
particular excellence of thought, of reasoning, 
or of style. In the best sense of that ex¬ 
pression it is a common-place book. If it 
had been put forward as a collection of notes 
from which some ideas upon the conditions 
of social well-being might be evolved, one 
might admire an earnest and painstaking, if 
somewhat incompetent, industry. But as it 
is—and we have read every page of it—it is 
a book without parts, in which, as one reads, 
one seems to make no progress. The num¬ 
bers on the pages indicate that the end is 
approaching, but there is no conviction that 
we have endured this toil in order that with 
the author we might enjoy a glorious 
victory. This is the natural feature of a 
common-place book, and a good note-book is 
never disappointing. But then it is essential 
to know that it is a note-book. 

Mr. Cunningham’s own hand is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the earlier part of the 
work, which deals with questions of liberty 
and absolutism, much illustrated by refer- 
1 ence to Russia and comparison with France 
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of the eighteenth century. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham regards liberty as “a necessity to the 
growth of wealth, comfort, and refinement,” 
and though he is certain that “ there is a 
necessary antagonism between political abso¬ 
lutism and social well-being,” yet he seems 
to regard liberty as a treasure which must 
he administered in homoeopathic doses. He 
admits that slavery— 

“ must always be pernicious in its effects upon 
human well-being. Bat the means by which a 
change in such a condition is to be effected is all 
important. The relations of society must not be 
rudely shaken and broken asunder. Everything 
should be changed by natural means, and as gra¬ 
dually as is necessary to prevent a pernicious 
shock. Indeed, all obstacles to a process of eman¬ 
cipation by the individual serfs themselves are 
simply to be withdrawn. In this way the stimu¬ 
lus of self-interest would be enlisted, and the 
serf enabled to purchase his freedom upon a 
practicable basis. 

We need hardly say that this is a view of 
progress to social well-being from which we 
utterly dissent. It abandons all claim as of 
right to that liberty which Mr. Cunningham 
has declared to be “a necessity to the 
growth of wealth, comfort, and refinement.” 
If Mr. Cunningham’s view of slavery were 
sound, the Russians might now without 
offence enslave the Turkish population, as¬ 
suring them and ns that no “ obstacles to a 
process of emancipation ” would be imposed, 
and that the enslavement was adopted only 
in order to call forth “ the stimnlus of self- 
interest.” 

This is a bad beginning, but towards the 
middle and the close of the book, though we 
have similar ideas propounded, we have on 
the whole much less of Mr. Cunningham, 
and inverted commas are so numerous that 
it is not very easy to know when we are in 
or out of extract. Yet there is conspicuous 
valne and industry displayed in the central 
part of Mr. Cunningham’s work. Among 
the obstacles to social well-being in Ireland, 
he has made a note of the fact that “of 
those who marry, nearly one-half (forty- 
six per cent, in 1874) did not sign their 
names at marriage—a condition of illiteracy 
which, indeed, cannot but be highly 
prejudicial to the material advancement 
of the people.” And how true it is 
that “at the head” of these obstacles 
“must stand the fact that, although 
tbe people [of Ireland] are almost entirely 
dependent upon the successful cultivation of 
the land, almost all inducement to such is 
taken away, when nearly five-sixths of tho 
agricultural holdings—527,000 out of 
(582,000 in 1870—are tenancies at will.” 
Mr. Cunningham’s notes on Irish agriculture 
are, indeed, very interesting, and one, for 
which he has the authority of the Registrar- 
General for Ireland, will excite astonishment. 
Xt is stated that so imperfect and neglected 
is the cultivation of the soil in most parts of 
Ireland that “luxuriant crops of weeds” 
abound in almost every part of the conntry, 
it has been estimated that tbe consequent 
•money loss exceeds a million and a-half 

aterbng Rightly enough among the ob- 
^ Soclal we h-being throughout the 
w vv. i j Mr. Cunningham classes 

• n 8 * n 80 fcw hands, or rather its 
ln toe possession of many.” The 
r 8 tracts on the subject of pauperism 


are few, and he does not show the connexion 
between pauperism and the distribution of 
the soil. He expresses a confident opinion 
that “ working men are, as a rule, too heart¬ 
less to look far ahead for rewardswhich it 
strikes ns may not be quite true of a class 
that makes large investments in benefit 
societies, and which does to a large ex¬ 
tent accept the “ far-ahead reward ” of 
two-and-a-half per cent, from the Post Office 
and other Savings Banks. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham gives no indication of policy as to re¬ 
form other than by the general tendency of 
his extracts, but he is convinced that “ no 
reform appears to promise fruits richer alike 
to the agriculture and to the people of the 
country; for while the one would be rendered 
more productive, tbe other would become 
more thrifty and well-doing, and more zeal¬ 
ous conservators than they can bo at present 
of the best interests of society.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s chapter on the “ Land¬ 
holding and Agricultural Conditions of 
Social Well-being in Europe and America ” 
is for the most part a very greatly condensed 
summary of tho Blue Books on “ The Tenure 
of Land in tbe various Countries of Europe” 
(sic), among which the Foreign Office in¬ 
cluded the United States of America. This 
chapter also contains many references to 
Mr. Thornton’s excellent work on Peasant 
Proprietors. The argument might, perhaps, 
have been clearer had the writer himself 
been more prominent; but, as it is, the 
perusal of this chapter can surely leave no 
doubt on any impartial mind that the price 
of agricultural land tends to be highest 
where, as in Belgium, it is for the most 
part purchased by cultivators for their own 
occupation, or that “ the effect which the 
possession of the soil has upon the inhabit¬ 
ants who possess it ” is the encouragement 
of thrift, frugality, temperance, and respect 
for the rights of property. Every traveller 
has noticed how slight are the fences in 
Switzerland and elsewhere upon the Conti¬ 
nent which divide orchards and vineyards 
from public roads and paths. One of the 
happiest of Mr. Cunningham’s remarks has 
reference to that feature. He says:— 

“In Switzerland there is a total absence of 
high walls and fences; whereas in this country 
these are everywhere to be seen, and in villages 
and the suburban districts the gardens are almost 
entirely shut out from view by these erections. 
This difference is singularly indicative of the 
difference which exists in the distribution of pro¬ 
perty in land, for as everyone is vulnerable in 
Switzerland, there is no pillaging, but as the rich 
only are vulnerable in Britain, pillaging is so in¬ 
veterate that even high walls will not always save 
the produce of a garden from spoliation. In the 
one case, the people are everywhere proprietors, 
or intimately associated with them; in the other, 
they are dissociated altogether from proprietors 
and proprietorship.” 

How is it possible not to commingle sym¬ 
pathy with disappointment in regard to this 
work when we find Mr. Cunningham sotting 
himself to discuss and to illustrate in a page 
or two the question as to whether Great 
Britain is living upon capital, and, if so, in 
what direction, and to what extent ? His 
own opinion is, however, clear and decided 
“ that we are living hastily on our capital, 
and that there is a widespread comfort and 
enjoyment among a large and prosperous 


population that cannot last for ever, or even 
for more than a century or two.” We can¬ 
not even enter upon such a question in the 
limits of this review. Then, in dealing with 
“ The Sustenance and Ability of the Indi¬ 
vidual Workman,” Mr. Cunningham lays it 
down quite as boldly that man’s “ powers of 
enduring exertion depend upon the amonnt 
and kind of food he assimilates.” In another 
place, he tells us, and the sentence may be 
taken as not an unfair specimen of the 
author’s style—“ Man is of all animals or 
goods the most difficult to move about, and 
when he is ill-paid, ignorant and hopeless, 
he is more so.” We had always thought 
that man was rather “an easy animal to 
move about,” if only because at a word of 
command, or at the prompting of self- 
interest, he could walk to a place or put 
himself into or out from a carriage. If we 
had space we might have had something to 
say upon the assertion in the last chapter of 
this work that “ no ignorant man can have 
any natural right to assist in the govern¬ 
ment of his country, even indirectly.” It is 
one of those sweeping propositions to which, 
when he does trust to his own pen, Mr. 
Cunningham seems much addicted. Perhaps 
this disposition is due to the precision natu¬ 
ral to an engineer. There is, indeed, a 
mechanical character about some of Mr. 
Cunningham’s views of society which are 
very suggestive of his connexion with a dis¬ 
tinguished profession to which the world is 
much indebted for its present well-being. 
We have discovered only one distinct pro¬ 
posal in this work, and that, which is on the 
penultimate page, declares that “ the insti¬ 
tution of lectureships for the promulgation 
of economical and liberal ideas is what is re¬ 
quired.” That is, at all events, a good means 
to Mr. Cunningham’s very grand end—that 
we should all be guided “ uninterruptedly 
along the irradiated path of illimitable im¬ 
provement.” Arthur Arnold. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, Notes, &c., by Thomas Fowler, 
M.A., Professor of Logie in the University 
of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
There must be something questionable in a 
man’s position when, after two centuries and 
a-half of exaggerated praise and blame, his 
reputation is still open to controversy. 
Bacon’s latest champion, Prof. Fowler, in 
editing the Novum Organum, spares no 
effort to vindicate his claims to have led the 
way in modern science and philosophy. The 
defence, with some other matter, occupier 
an Introduction of 150 pages, which will 
form the chief subject of this review. It 
has a somewhat miscellaneous and frag¬ 
mentary appearance, but perhaps could not 
have been made more coherent without in¬ 
creasing its length. 

The accnsations against Bacon, says Prof. 
Fowler, are, briefly, that he was an atheist, 
a plagiarist, a smatterer, without influence 
on science, and quite mistaken about his 
proposed innovations. 

To any unprejudiced reader of Bacon the 
charge of atheism must seem absurd. His 
editor’s view of the matter is moderate 
and just: he believed at least the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity, probably 
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relaxing his hold upon the less important as 
life went on; bat he seems not to have been 
deeply interested in such things either with 
head or heart, did not hope to discover mneh 
truth in that department, and was bent on 
seeking it elsewhere. A note at page 284, 
asserting that “ there are many instances in 
his works of his deeply religions spirit,” is 
a little inconsistent with tho above estimate. 
And, in fact, some of the passages in which 
he speaks of theology have a touch of irony. 

That Bacon was a smatterer must be con¬ 
fessed : his was one of many cases in which 
an encyclopaedic smattering has been very 
useful and meritorious. The chief oppro¬ 
brium of his learning is his failure to see the 
truth of Copemicanism. But Prof. Fowler 
makes an excellent defence of his author on 
this point, not by attempting, as Whewell 
and others have done, to show that he in¬ 
clined on the whole to accept Copernicanism 
(which is a hopeless task), but by showing 
that the evidence for the doctrine was at 
that time inconclusive. We may say, indeed, 
that a very carefully-balanced mind ought 
not yet to have been strongly convinced of 
it: and accordingly Prof. Fowler is able to 
show a long list of eminent names, besides 
Bacon, who did not accept it. 

He also effectually disposes of the charge 
of plagiarism by showing that there was 
really no one to steal from. In its essential 
feature Bacon’s work was not anticipated: 
there had been no previous attempt to 
methodise Induction. A loud clamour had 
arisen against Aristotle; and Bacon was not 
original in uniting his voice to that mis¬ 
directed and ungrateful uproar. There had 
been a growing tendency to neglect 
traditionary dogmas, and to appeal to ex¬ 
perience as tho source of knowledge; and 
this appeal had been made by many investi¬ 
gators far more successfully than it ever was 
by Bacon. But their success was due to 
acquaintance with the subject-matter of en¬ 
quiry, and to tact and a happy instinct, not 
to a full consciousness of what they were 
doing, and how it should be done. While 
others questioned nature, it remained for 
Bacon to conceive a method of conducting 
the examination. Whatever may be the 
reason, it appears certain that an idea which 
must have haunted the threshold of many 
minds first had entertainment in his. Then, 
as often in the history of science, “ the sun 
was shining on many pillars, but only Mem- 
uon’s spoke.” 

Again, the view often advanced that 
Bacon had little or no influence on scientific 
progress, is strongly opposed by Prof. 
Fowler; and he has at least proved that his 
author early enjoyed a widespread repwta- 
tion for such influence. Many quotations 
witness the esteem in which the English 
Chancellor was held by Descartes, Gassendi, 
Vico, Huygens, Leibnitz, Boyle—not to 
mention others of less note. On the other 
hand, the evidence adduced of Bacon’s in¬ 
fluence on English philosophy is surpris¬ 
ingly meagre, and hardly amounts to more 
than a statement of his editor’s own general 
impression. It is true that the first aphorism 
of the Novum Organum seems to anticipate 
the fundamental thought of Locke’s Emsag • 
but Prof. Fowler himself remarks that similar 
doctrines had become commonplaces among 


the freer Bpirits of the time. Locke’s method, 
again, is of course one of observation, but 
it does not exhibit any adherence to rules for 
tabulating and selecting instances; and mere 
procedure by observation might by this 
time have been learnt from examples on 
every hand. However, there certainly exists 
a wide-spread, vague belief in Bacon’s in¬ 
fluence on English theoretical philosophy. 
But even this cannot be urged in favour of 
Prof. Fowler’s further position, that the 
speculations of the seventh book of the De 
Augmontis, and still more, perhaps, the 
method of investigation, are to a large extent 
the source of English Ethics. Bacon pre¬ 
ceded the moralists chronologically, but that 
alone hardly proves his influence; and I 
cannot perceive a single striking resem¬ 
blance, either of detail or of principle, between 
his outline and the system of any one of 
them. A slight similarity to Butler in 
method may perhaps be allowed. Without 
pretending to speak positively of what may 
exist in so wide a field, we may question 
whether any instance can be found in which 
Bacon’s ethical views are deferentially re¬ 
ferred to by one of the more important 
moralists. The problems which most inter¬ 
est them he either does not discuss or 
imagines he can dispose of with a word. 
In short, his influence explains nothing in 
Euglish Ethics, and its history is fully in¬ 
telligible on other grounds. 

Prof. Fowler says quito truly that “ Eng¬ 
lish philosophy, or, at least, far the larger 
portion of it, seems to be thoroughly Bacon¬ 
ian in its aims, in its spirit, and in its 
method.” But why not rather say that 
Bacon in his aims, in his spirit, and in his 
method is thoroughly English ? That this 
is the better way of putting it is plain 
from the fact that his contemporaries, 
Harvey and Gilbert (who cannot be called 
his disciples), and his forerunner, Roger 
Bacon (who at least was free from his 
influence), manifested tho same spirit, the 
same aims, and practically the samo method. 
Bacon himself did not dream that he could 
remake the mind of tho modern world ; he 
attributes the discovery of inductive method 
to fortune and the favour of time rather than 
to hisown ingenuity (Nov. Org., b. i., Aph. 78). 
Wore he alive now, ono of the prejudices he 
would combat is our exaggerated belief in 
the power of individuals over mankind ; he 
would perhaps caution us against confound¬ 
ing tho relations between the wind and tho 
weathercock. Even if one book could make 
an era, Bacon’s was not tho one to do it; for 
ho did not understand the problem he set 
himself to solve. He saw, indeed, that if 
laws are to be established by induction, it 
must be done methodically; but as to tho 
nature of the laws to bo sought for he was 
quite in the dark. That to the word Form 
he attached no definite and steady meaning 
Prof. Fowler repeatedly shows. 

This indefiniteness of conception, which 
must have very much lessened the influence 
of Bacon’s work hitherto, .is a reason why it 
cannot be, as Prof. Fowler hopes, very use¬ 
ful as an instrument of education hereafter. 
It abounds of course with fine maxims and 
striking fragments of truth; but what a 
youth, whoso education has been mainly 
literary, needs to be brought in contact with 
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is some great model of scientific method, such 
as Mill’s Logic. According to Bacon him¬ 
self, Mill is the true Ancient, and his book, 
which may bo considered to be tho work of 
three centuries, is indeed a power to remake 
a youth’s mind; it has helped to remake 
many, and will continue to do so if those 
who direct education will wisely prevent 
its being crowded into the background. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that what¬ 
ever Bacon’s merit in originating inductive 
method, that is not the real proof of his 
greatness, or tho true basis of his fame. 
What makes his writings among the most 
precious in our literature is not their specu¬ 
lative breadth, nor their scientific insight, 
but their wisdom. It was right that he 
should give his best days to affairs ; and he 
is more justly honoured as a sage than as a 
philosopher. 

The notes to this edition of the Novum 
Organum are excellent. They are some¬ 
times a little long; note 22, p. 10-5, on the 
use of hypotheses, might, perhaps, have been 
better placed among tho prolegomena. 
There are two or three slight repetitions, 
and occasionally a statement might have 
been made more carefully: thus, in tho 
Introduction we read of a law being “ put 
in action ” (p. 58). But these are trifles. 
The notes explain nearly all the difficulties 
of the text, and the Introduction discusses 
ably the most important questions connected 
with the book. Carvbth Read. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Seaforth. By Florence Montgomery, Author 
of “ Misunderstood,” “Thrown Together,” 
&c. (Bentley.) 

A Fallen Angel. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Pretty Polly: a Farce in Fyttes. By G. 
Manville Fen, Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” 
“Jack Law’s Joy,” “A Little World.” 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

Blue Bell. By M. Branston, Author of 
“Em,” &c. (Marcus Ward.) 

A new story by the gifted authoress of Mis¬ 
understood is sure to be heartily welcomed 
and eagerly read. Let me say at once that 
Seaforth is simply charming, full of subdued 
tenderness and rich pathos. The opening 
picture of “ Little Joan ” is a very touching 
and pathetic ono. Day after day she 
wanders in her loneliness through the pic¬ 
ture-gallery of her ancestral home, feeling 
all tho poignancy of neglect because she was 
a “ lassie ” instead of a “ laddie,” only a 
girl-child instead of the expected heir, en¬ 
during the misery of feeling herself “ not 
wanted.” The conception and description 
of this lonely, uncared-for child, longing 
with all the intensity of her little passionate 
nature for a love that is denied her, roaming 
about tho gallery and making a companion 
of the pictures, is in Miss Montgomery’s 
very highest mood. She gets no consola¬ 
tion even fromfher nurse, who is never tired 
of telling her what a disappointment her sex 
was to her parents, and of painting vivid 
pictures of what occurred at her birth—the 
unlighted bonfires, the silent joy-bells, the 
tenantry separating in silence, and return¬ 
ing to their homes in gloom. She told 
her how it was her father who had sent all 
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the crowds away and forbidden any signs or 
sounds of rejoicing, and how her mother 
had said, “ Take it away, I do not wish to 
see it.” There was one picture in particular 
in which little Joan confided, and to which 
she told all her sorrows. It was that of 
“ Godfrey, Earl of Seaforth, painted 1763; ” 
and often when the moonlight was streaming 
through the gallery its rays kissed the wet 
eyelids of the lonely child, raised to it in 
pleading as she wailed out, “ Could I help 
it! O, Godfrey, Earl of Seaforth, could I 
help it! could I help it! ” There is, per¬ 
haps, no living writer other than Florence 
Montgomery who could have interested us 
bo much in a child’s sorrows, or painted in 
such a charming manner the life of her 
three little cousins in their Continental home 
whom the wretched gambler, their father, 
loved so much, and by whom they were 
christened ‘‘Big Bear,” “ Middle Bear,” and 
“ Little Bear.” Nor is it only children’s cha¬ 
racters that Miss Montgomery can draw with 
characteristic fidelity and loving tenderness. 
The hero of the story, young Godfrey Sea¬ 
forth, is really a fine conception, almost too 
noble and ideal for this world of ours, 
knowing, like little Joan, something of 
neglect so far as his father was concerned, 
though rejoicing in the intense love of 
a good mother, who came to regard her 
handsome boy with an almost respectful 
admiration. A very vivid and true bit of 
portraiture, too, is the old Earl—disap¬ 
pointed, cold, silent, and repellant, yet 
scrupulously just and rigidly careful of the 
honour of his name. His motto was that 
of Napoleon— Je me sufjls —but he is taught 
in suffering and by the sharp education of 
tribulation to discard it. The Fraser boys are 
capital. One can almost see their honest 
faces and hear their hearty boyish laughter. 
The whole story is intensely good, full 
of genuine and unaffected pathos. If I have 
any fault at all to find with it, it is perhaps 
the manner in which at the conclusion re¬ 
wards in the shape of the proper husbands 
and wives are dispensed all round. It is all 
very pleasant, but it savours a little of the 
“ good fairy ” business. But even with this 
fault, if fault it be, Seaforth is certain to 
make Mis3 Montgomery a greater favourite 
than ever, and to add to her reputation in 
a department of fiction in which she is un¬ 
rivalled. 

A Fallen Angel has the merit of being in¬ 
teresting. I have no doubt that it will bo read 
from beginning to end, though its subject 
is somewhat unpleasant. Its plot is rather 
commonplace, though its treatment redeems 
it from being absolutely so. The writer has 
very considerable powers, and with a little 
pruning of extravagances and an increased 
power of compression, be may yet succeed 
in writing a story of much greater merit. 
The title of these volumes suggests their 
story. A charming girl, the daughter of an 
unloving and unpleasant recluse, trusts her¬ 
self to a man who is not wholly bad and 
yet bad enough to obtain possession of her 
by assuring her that their marriage is 
registered in heaven, if not in the ap¬ 
proved and necessary ecclesiastical and legal 
forms. For a time their life is all sweetness, 
until want of money drives him to the mad 
resort of marrying according to the recog¬ 


nised forms an heiress, meaning (if we can 
suppose anyone capable of such self-decep¬ 
tion) to he true to his “angel,” whom he 
leaves in a retired cottage in the country, 
with a baby for her companion: and deluding 
himself with the idea that he is sacrificing 
himself for her sake, for by no other means 
does he think he is able to keep her and her 
child. Sho finds out what he has done, sends 
back his ring, cheques, &c., lives in poverty, 
and, finally, as so many of those “ fallen 
angels ” in fiction do, makes a living and 
“ becomes the rage ” by singing. He, driven 
to the verge of madness by the thought of a 
drowned woman and a dead child, has 
sought her everywhere, and at length dis¬ 
covers her. Their interview is described 
with considerable power. It is not fair to 
the author to reveal the denouement, but it 
is touching, and from first to last the heroine 
stands before us as a noble woman, terribly 
sinned against, and, notwithstanding her 
fate, almost stainless in her purity and cer¬ 
tainly grand in her self-renunciation. There 
are some absurdities in the book, and, curi¬ 
ously enough, most of them occur in the first 
volume. An angler does not generally sit 
while he is landing a fish. A lady does not 
often think of her glove as a “ piece of rat’s 
skin,” even though it be saturated with 
water; nor, though she wears a “diapha¬ 
nous” dress, does she talk of “getting a 
little wetter.” Nor is she likely to be 
guilty of saying “ We are all more or less 
dependent upon other people to keep our 
own noses clean.” Nor need a bridegroom 
apologise for arriving at his bride’s residence 
only the night before the wedding on the 
ground of its being a strange proceeding— 
the wonder being that he was there at all od 
that evening. A Fallen Angel is dedicated 
to “ the British public on approval,” and it 
is likely to be accepted as above the average 
of those anonymous novels which the British 
public delights to read. 

Frettg Pollg will add materially to Mr. 
G. Manville Fen’s growing reputation. It 
is a farce full of fun and frolic, and in its 
grotesque humour, absurd positions, and 
faithful delineation of qnaint and queer 
people, not unfrequently reminds us of 
Dickens. Few of its readers will over bo able 
to look upon a parrot, hear its nonsensical 
jargon, and watch its ways, without recal¬ 
ling this story, and wondering whether the 
bird in question has any of the gifted insight 
and humour of Mr. Fen’s “ Pretty Polly.” 
He has laid the whole parrot tribe under an 
everlasting obligation to him, if only they 
knew it. There is little of story in this 
farce, and its undeniable interest is due 
entirely to its author’s power of portraiture 
and the grotesque situations in which he 
places his characters, each one of whom 
would be sufficient to enliven an ordinary 
tale. From tho opening description, very 
graphic and humorous, of high lifo down¬ 
stairs, to the climax of Messrs. Potter and 
Askew’s matrimonial intentions, the fun 
never flags, and the reader will find himself 
compelled every now and again to indulge 
in a hearty laugh. Particularly amusing 
is Mr. Lambstock in his cups, and Mrs. 
Wrigg in hers, when she has an extra-large 
cooking on in her chaotic kitchen, losing 
first the “ dratted hysters ” and then the 


cod, and finally collapsing, having to be 
carried into the mangle-room with only con¬ 
sciousness enough left to exclaim, on hearing 
some one say that he was disposed to givo 
her some cold water in a bucket, “ With just 
a dash of the sperrit in, lor’ bless you.” 
In A Little World Mr. Fen showed that he 
could write tenderly as well as humorously, 
and altogether he is taking a good place as 
a writer of happy, healthy fun. 

The “ Blue Bell ” series is a laudable 
attempt to supply “ original illustrated tales 
of a high class,” well bound and well printed, 
at a price within the reach of all classes. 
The present tale, Blue Bell, gives a name to 
the series, and is a prettily-told story of 
domestic life and love. 

W. W. Tclloch. 


current literature. 

Bound About the Carpathiang. By Andrew F. 
Crosse. (Blackwood.) If honesty and good 
humour were tho sole qualifications required for 
writing a book of travels in a foreign land, we 
should have to assign a high rank to Mr. Crosse’s 
book. His honesty is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the very modest portion of success which he allows 
himself in his accounts of his sporting adventures. 
When he joins a large party to go bear-hunting it 
is the bear who has the best of it, and eats one of 
their horses. Even when the sportsmen have 
better luck our traveller’s own trophies are but 
few. Difficulties and discomforts fill up their 
place in tho narrative, yet are dwelt on in such a 
cheery touo as to make them the most enjoyable 
part of the book, as they doubtless are of Mr. 
Crosse’s memories of travel. The sort of experi¬ 
ence which he acquired by sleeping alone in aban¬ 
doned huts, camping out in the primaeval forest, 
among “ the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” 
makes his work very instructive to all intending 
travellers in Transylvania who may be disposed 
to rough it as he did, trusting their lives oc¬ 
casionally to their own courage and a loaded 
revolver. At tho same time we must warn 
home-keeping readers against accepting all, or, 
indeed, many, of Mr. Crosse’s statements on poli¬ 
tical, social, and historical points—in one word, 
on subjects not falling under his own immediate 
observation. Some readers may object that much 
of the information set down by our author was 
communicated to him by natives belonging to the 
educated classes, and is often given in their own 
words. A very short experience, however, of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the real state of things 
in a foreign country will convince any serious en¬ 
quirer that on social and political questions one 
informant is but little better than none, especially 
when the traveller leaves the selection of his in¬ 
formants to chance. With regard to some of Mr. 
Crosse’s stories, we know not which is most re¬ 
markable, his own simplicity or tho bad faith of 
those who, to use a French expression, “ surprised 
his religion.” Still even the romantic story of the 
burglar who not only refrained from pocketing 
M. Dealt's watch, but also engaged that distin¬ 
guished statesman in political conversation, has 
its value. It shows that the Hungarians have not 
yet got rid of the barbaric feeling that it is a fine 
thing for a country to be able to count gentlemen 
among its thieves. The appearance of such stories 
in English books irritates sensible people in 
Hungary, but they should remember that if 
Hungarians did not invent these idle tales 
Englishmen would not repeat them. 

Tourist's Guide to Cornwall and the Scilli/ 
Isles. By Walter H. Tregulias. (Stanford.) If 
Euglish pleasure-seekers are not attracted to the 
breezy county of Cornwall, it will not be for lack 
of suitable guide-books. The fact that Cornish 
soil is trodden every year by an increasing number 
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of tourists is some slight consolation for its in¬ 
habitants amid the ruin of its mines and the decay 
of its fisheries. Mr. Tregellas has compiled his 
Touriit’s Guide with great judgment. The county 
has been the scene of many important events 
in our past history, and the author of this 
little book, while not forgetting to inform his 
readers of the natural beauties, has skilfully ex¬ 
tracted from the more recondite works on Corn¬ 
wall the chief incidents of historical interest. 
Under the direction of Mr. Tregellas the tourist 
starts from Plymouth, and, after viewing the 
towns and scenery of the south coast, returns 
along the grander cliffs of the north shore, quit¬ 
ting the county at the picturesque town of 
Launceston. The wild moors in the centre of 
Cornwall are explored from Liskeard and Double- 
bois. Descriptions of the mines, fisheries, and 
antiquities are contained in the introductory 
chapters. The general tourist could not desire a 
better companion in his walks than Mr. Tregellas. 
His feeling of gratitude to the publisher for these 
useful guide-books would be increased were the 
maps in them mounted: on linen. At present they 
are blown about and torn with every wind. 

Legendes et Merits populaires du Pays Basque. 
Par M. Cerquand. Part III. (Pau: Ribaut.) 
This portion of M. Cerquand’s valuable collection 
of Basque legends contains twenty-one tales, in a 
French version, followed by the Basque text. 
Part III. is almost wholly devoted to tales of the 
Tartaro (Cyclops), and of the Lamignac (Fairies). 
They are collected almost wholly from La Soule 
and the borders of Bdarn and Basse Navarre. 
M. Cerquand still follow’s the same lines of atmo¬ 
spheric explanation, in opposition to the agriolo- 
gists, as in his former publications. He refers, as 
a possible corroboration of this view, to the fact of 
“Goicoa,” the moon, being found in one dialect as 
a factor in the Basque name for God. This is 
supposed to be corroborated by a passage of 
Strabo, Lib. III., c. iv., 16. But a more curious 
passage seems to have been overlooked. Strabo, 
Lib. III., c. i., 25, speaking of the Iberian tribe 
Turdetani, whom he calls the most learned of the 
Iberi, and who in his time spoke Latin, although 
they still possessed ancient laws and poems, 
written in a language which they had almost for¬ 
gotten, mentions, III., i., c. 30, to rijs <two-<£dpou 
iepav yjv KaXoiart Aoviccp, 8ovj3iav. To this day 
the Basque shepherds call the morning star 
“ arte izarra,” the middle star, “ because it is 
botween the night and day.” Does not “ lucem 
dubiam”look somewhat like a translation of this ? 
We wish M. Cerquand had kept a little more 
closely to the Basquo in some of his translations. 
The word “ Christian ” in the Tartaro tales we 
believe to be an importation; and in No. 54, p. 11, 
it is not in the Basque, although it appears in 
M. Cerquand's French version. Tales 58 and 50, 
each headed “ La Lamigna aveuglee,” have nothing 
about blinding in them. In 57 the imitation of 
the sound of the spinning-wheel should have been 
preserved, as in the Basque; and a more exact 
wording of the wounded Fairy’s outcry, with its 
variations in each tale, should have been given. 
No. 62 belongs to a class which, we think, should 
always be rejected. If enquiry were made where 
the narrator learned this tale, we are persuaded 
the answer would be, as is often the case, “ The 
children told it me, or I learnt it when I wa3 

servant at M.-.” The incident of burning the 

mattress, in No. 72, refers to a rare, but still exist¬ 
ing, custom of burning the mattress after a death 
at the nearest cross-roads, while every passer-by 
says a Pater noster for the soul of the deceased. 
This is still done in spots where, owing to im¬ 
provements, the position of the cross-roads is 
known only by tradition. We should much like 
to have the opinion of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte on 
the etymology of Tartaro suggested in the note on 
p. 60. Both Diez and Littrd reject the derivation 
of “ ogre ” from “ Hongrois,” and maintain that 
from “ oreus.” Littre, following Rdmusat, con¬ 
siders it probable that the “ r ” in “ Tartar” is due 


to a pun of St. Louis, and that this word, too, is 
derived from “ Tartarus,” and not from “ Tatar.” 
No one who knows the care and patience required, 
and the deceptions undergone, in making a collec¬ 
tion of this kind, but must feel grateful to M. 
Cerquand for this record of the fast-vanishing 
traditions of Basque legend and folk-lore. Our 
remarks above must not be taken as indicating 
any demerit, but simply as hints towards a cor¬ 
rection of the press whenever the collected work 
may be published. Meanwhile we shall eagerly 
look forward to the fourth and concluding portion. 

P'orces materiel)es de TEmpire d 1 Allemagne. 
Par H. Legoyt. (Paris: Dentu.) This work of an 
eminent official and statistician exemplifies the ease 
with which good sense and absurdity may be com¬ 
bined in French brains. Five hundred pages full 
of the results of careful study of German facts 
and figures are preceded by a Preface which, 
while it treats tho Gormans with real, almost ex¬ 
aggerated, respect, falls into nonsense comparable 
with the finest flights of M. Tissot. The author 
says, for instance, that “ Germany ” (whether this 
means Bismarck or the nation is not said) has 
“ long coveted the Dutch ports on the North Sea," 
adding that, after all, she need not proceed to 
actual annexation, as Holland, like German 
Austria, is now in a state of complete vassalage 
to the new Empire! Next we read that the 
best Russian officers are Germans, and that Eng¬ 
land was delighted to see France so utterly 
crushed in 1870. Ascending the stream of his¬ 
tory we find M. Legoyt still more unfortunate, for 
he says that liko Napoleon and Charles V., 
Charlemagne and Gustavus Adolphus succumbed 
to European coalitions. The Germans are thus 
described: 

“ A race grasping, eager for gain, economical even to 
avarice, because prolific to excess; a race hard for 
themselves and others even to cruelty; a pillaging, 
robbing, thieving race, always taking by ruse or force 
and nevor giving; a race absorbent of beer and potato- 
alcohol, and of a cold and terrible drunkenness.” 

It seems that all German Ministers of State are 
very wise, and that they habitually look into the 
bureaux and talk familiarly with the clerks 1 
The mass of the people are thorough Christian 
believers; and patriotism makes many Germans 
serve as “ spies ’’ in French foundries, banks, &c. 
Tho German Government has breathed over 
France, and perhaps Austria, the living cloud of 
secret explorers, charged to study ports, arsenals, 
barracks, and manoeuvres. It “ permits ” its sub¬ 
jects to live and even marry abroad provided they 
report to the consuls and legations everything they 
notice. In all the great German schools French 
and Russian are now being taught, not with a 
general educational purpose, but as a “ moyen pour 
le gouvernement de faciliter les missions secretes 
qu'il donnera plus tard.” M. Legoyt is, in fact, 
quite up to the mark of Le Pays des Milliards, 
in which work, however, caricature was openly 
intentional, and therefore legitimate. The author’s 
figures are better than his speculations, but much 
of his statistical information has the fatal defect 
of being out of date. Writing in December, 1876, 
he only brought down, e.g., his tables of mineral 
production to 1873, the year of the so-called Krach, 
or crisis, ne says that the pressure of the 
military’ burdens will drive Germany into “ un 
mouvement d'dmigration sans precedent.” As a 
matter of fact there is now an unprecedented 
tendency among the Germans to stay at home, the 
returns of the last few years indicating, not that 
emigration is increasing, but that it is coming to a 
standstill. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. Edited 
by J. T. Abdy, LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
brought down to the present time. (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell and Co.) The treatise on which 
this book is based forms the introductory part of 
Mr. Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law, which occupy a standard position in the 
United States somewhat similar to that held by 


Blackstone's Commentaries in this country. This 
position they owe partly to the personal authority 
of their author, and partly to the smooth and 
cultivated character of his style. It is important, 
however, to recollect that the introductory part, 
which Kent entitled “ Law of Nations,” and not 
“International Law,” was intended tobeameresum- 
marv of the subject, so far only as included within 
the municipal law of America. The Commentaries 
were originally published in 1826, and since that 
date the study and the application of international 
law have both made rapid advance. For these 
reasons we are inclined to doubt whether Dr. Abdy 
was well advised in selecting Kent’s sketch as the 
foundation of his present labours. Though he 
modestly assumes that his own share of the present 
work is confined to editing, yet as a matter of fact 
he has found it necessary to revise the whole. 
The entire Introduction, the name of the subject- 
matter and its definition, are all new. Hehasalso 
added a chapter on “The Foreign Enlistment 
Acts,” and has been careful to carry the history 
of diplomacy down to the latest dates. As the 
result, we are presented with over 500 pages, 
instead of the 200 pages of the original; and, 
despite the use of brackets, it is almost impossible 
to discover where Kent ends and where Abdy 
begins. The truth is that international law, partly 
because of the patriotic interests it involves, and 
partly because of its progressive character, forms 
a department of jurisprudence in which every 
author who claims a right to be heard must under¬ 
take the responsibility of speaking for himself. 
We do not mean to assert that Dr. Abdy has 
evaded that responsibility, but only that this second 
edition of Kent is substantially an independent 
treatise, which we feel a hesitation in criticising 
on account of its dual authorship. The Index of 
Cases is somewhat inadequate; but the Appendix 
contains a number of valuable documents (bearing 
upon the thorny questions affecting the rights of 
belligerents and the duties of neutrals. 

The Geography of Newfoundland, for the Use of 
Schools, by James P. llowley (Stanford) is a 
very excellent contribution to our knowledge of 
the systematic geographical nomenclature of New¬ 
foundland ; but, however useful it may be as a 
work of reference, it is, we think, quite unfitted 
in its present form for a school book. It is made 
up of carefully arranged lists of capes, rivers, lakes, 
and hills, descending thence to the minutest 
“ tickles,” and “ tolts,” and ponds; of the divi¬ 
sions, rocks, animals, birds, and fishes of the 
island, but without a word to give the least spark 
of interest to any one of these. Beyond a state¬ 
ment of the population there is no account of the 
inhabitants or of their industries; the fisheries 
even are only mentioned incidentally. Unless the 
teacher can add vitality to these dry bones from 
personal knowledge of the island, any attempt to 
teach geography from them must be a failure. 
This is the more to be regretted since the island, 
from its remarkable position, is full of points of 
geographical interest; and because the author is 
evidently well acquainted with his subject, and the 
field for such a work as he has attempted is quite 
open. 

The War Correspondence of the “ Daily News,* 
1877-8, continued from the Fall of Kars to the 
Signature of the Preliminaries of Peace. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This volume takes up the narrative of 
the Russo-Turkish War Jat the point where the 
first volume left it, and is as instructive and inter¬ 
esting as its predecessor. As it gives both sides of 
the question, more perfect materials for tho writing 
of history can scarcely be conceived. Ouronly regret 
is that the book before us contains little, if any, 
of Mr. Archibald Forbes' brilliant correspondence. 
That gentleman had, however, able colleagues, 
and their letters bring the various features of the 
campaign vividly before us. Tho impression loft 
on our mind is that Russia, notwithstanding her 
vast superiority in numbers and organisation, 
would have suffered many serious disasters before 
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beating the Turks to their knees if she had en¬ 
countered a reasonably capable enemy. It was 
the folly and imbecility of some of the Turkish 
leaders and the miserable intrigues at Constanti¬ 
nople which brought about the crushing defeat of 
the Ottoman power rather than the skill of 
Russian strategists and the efficiency of the- Czar’s 
armies. Throughout the Turks showed them¬ 
selves the equals in courage of the Russians, and 
from a military point of view were in some respects 
superior: for example, in the rapid entrenching of 
temporary positions. There were som a faint ants, 
no doubt, among the Turkish Pashas, but, as a 
rule, they displayed great intrepidity. Take, for 
instance, the case of Fuad Pasha, who, in the fight¬ 
ing near Philippopolis, “ rushed upon the brigade 
of General Krasnoff at the head of his men. Be¬ 
coming mixed up in the melte, and separated from 
his escort, he was surrounded, but refused to sur¬ 
render, and defended himself so desperately that 
he put hors dt combat seventeen of his assailants 
before he was cut in pieces himself.” The patient 
endurance by the Turks of privation of every 
sort was no less remarkable than their courage. 
In fact, the Porte had the finest materials for an 
army in the world, and possessed far better arms 
than the Russians; but all was of no avail in the 
face of an utterly rotten, corrupt, and imbecile 
Government. Some first-rate Russian generals 
have come to the front during the war, and of the 
patience, endurance, and discipline of the troops 
it is impossible to speak too highly; but, taken as 
a whole, the Russian military machine has proved 
itself far inferior to its reputation. 

Christopher Columbus. From the French of 
AT. le Marquis de Belley, with Engravings by 
Leopold Fiameng. (Marcus Ward.) This book 
has been translated solely as a vehicle for M. 
Fiameng's etchings and'woodcuts; the letterpress 
cannot be said to be of any value at all, as it 
possesses neither learning nor simplicity nor grace 
of style to recommend it. It is a rechauffe of the 
most ordinary knowledge about Columbus, rendered 
inexpressibly dull by an undercurrent of what 
the author must have taken for fancy, but what is 
really the repetition of trivialities, too obvious for 
mention, which very young girls mistake for 
sentiment. M. Flameng’s six etchings are vigorous 
and spirited, though the plates show signs of 
being somewhat wom: the woodcuts are not so 
good in their way, as they are too ambitious, and 
aim at too many styles. 

Pius IX.: a Biography, by Francis Hitch man 
(Houlston), is a little book which is admirably 
adapted to, satisfy public curiosity about the life 
af the late Pope. It is written in a simple, 
straightforward wav, and gives the main facts of 
the Pope’s life and policy with accuracy and dis¬ 
crimination. Mr. Hitchman is a staunch Pro¬ 
testant, but is not on that account ill-natured. 
He writes impartially and is above the temptation 
to listen to gossip, nor has he endeavoured to 
make his book interesting by incorporating anec¬ 
dotes which rest on no sound foundation. His 
book is brief, and makes no pretension to great 
erudition, but it will certainly give the reader a 
fair and just account of the chief actions of Pius 
IX. Mr. Hitchman emphasises the personal and 
private side of the character of the Pope j his 
general conception of him is that he was an ex¬ 
cellent man, but no statesman. Perhaps Mr. 
Hitchman does not sufficiently understand the 
Italian character, or make sufficient allowances 
for the historical part of Italy; his criticisms are 
occasionally marked by too much of our insular 
common-sense. He also goes out of his way to 
attack other writers on Pius IX., which in so 
short and popular a sketch is out of place. Still 
he has produced a book which is at once readable, 
trustworthy, and sober. It is altogether above 
the charge of mere book-making, while the sub¬ 
ject is popular and is the work of a man who 
nas done his best to be accurate and impartial. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Dr. Stoker is engaged in writing 
an account of his experiences in European and 
Asiatic Turkey during the late war. Besides 
serving in the Turkish army in the Caucasus, the 
Shipka Pass, &c., Dr. Stoker was for some time 
engaged in assisting Lady Strangford in her work, 
and he therefore had ample opportunities for ob¬ 
servation. 

Messrs. Cbosbt, Lockwood and Co. have at 
present in the press a revised and considerably 
enlarged edition of Mr. Silverthorne’s Transfer of 
Gasworks to Local Authorities. The subject has 
been, we understand, dealt with in considerable 
detail, and presents some interesting statistics of 
the working and progress of nearly all the pro¬ 
vincial gas undertakings under municipal manage¬ 
ment. 

The death is announced of M. Barthelemy 
Dumortier, the distinguished Belgian patriot and 
politician, at the age of eighty-one. In 1822 he 
published his Commentationes Botanicae, and in 
1838 two pamphlets entitled La Belgique et les 
vingt-quatre Articles, and Observations compUmen- 
taires sur le Portage des Dettes des Pays-Bas. The 
French papers likewise record the death of the 
widow of Jasmin, the well-known poet of Agen, 
who was rendered famous by her husband 
throughout Languedoc under the name of “ Mig- 
nounetto.” 

A testimonial was presented on Thursday 
morning last to Mr. W. E. A. Axon, in recognition 
of his services as Honorary Secretary to the Man¬ 
chester Literary Club and Manchester Statistical 
Society. The presentation was made by Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, and the list of subscribers included 
many well-known and representative names. 

The Folk-Lore Society will issue to their 
members this year the first part of the Folk-Lore 
Record, containing a paper by Mr. Ralston on 
“ Folk Tales,” a collection of “ West Sussex Folk¬ 
lore” by Mrs. Latham, and some miscellaneous 
notes; the first part of the publication of a Lans- 
downe MS. in the British Museum by Aubrey the 
antiquary, edited by Mr. Thiselton Dyer; and Mr. 
Pfoundes’ “ Japan Nursery Tales.” 

In the July Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund there is a very interesting paper 
by Lieutenant Kitchener on the Synagogues in 
Galilee, eleven or possibly fourteen in number. 
The wonderfully perfect marble ruins at Belat are, 
however, more probably the remains of a heathen 
temple, and Lieutenant Kitchener thinks it may 
have been a copy of the temple to which once 
belonged the enormous columns of red granite in 
the now ruined cathedral of Tyre. The genuine 
synagogues are not less interesting. They differ 
essentially from the ordinary synagogue-type, both 
in their design and in their ornamentation. May 
they be connected with those great builders and 
restorers of temples in Syria, Antoninus Pius and 
Alexander Severus ? It is really a problem how 
the Jews can have tolerated such direct contra¬ 
dictions to cherished points in their religion. 
Mr. Birch’s paper on “ Zion, the city of David: 
how did Joab make his way into it ? &c.” is ex¬ 
tremely interesting, but “the savans" will wait 
for the “full proof” spoken of before they admit 
that Mr. Birch’s explanation (not quite an im¬ 
possible one) is sanctioned by the original text. 

Dr. Schurer, in an elaborate review of Neu- 
bauer’s Tobit (in the Theologisehe Literaturseitung 
for July 6), comes to substantially the same con¬ 
clusion as the editor, though he cautiously states 
it as only “ very possible ” indeed that the Chaldee 
text now published represents the text used by St. 
Jerome. 

The Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society 
is becoming an institution to which Oriental 
scholars look forward with the greatest interest. 
In the Report for the present year, just published, 
the secretary, Mr. Vaux, once mage gives a full 


and exhaustive account of the work done, both in 
England and abroad, in the matter of Oriental 
research. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
notice, not even the shortest article in the most 
inaccessible of foreign journals. Such an under¬ 
taking was long needed, and we cannot be too 
grateful for the patience and minuteness with 
which it has been carried out. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Oo. will shortly 
publish a work on the Regiments of the British 
Army, chronologically arranged, showing their 
History, Services, Uniform, &c., by Capt. R. 
Trimen, late 35th Regiment. 

The Artillery Arm is the title of a pamphlet 
just issued by Messrs. W. Mitchell and Co.,military 
publishers, Charing Cross. The writer points out 
the ill construction of the Royal Artillery as at 
present constituted in one regiment, and furnishes 
suggestions and tables for its reconstruction by 
regiments. 

On Monday and Tuesday, July 8 and 9, Messrs. 
Sothehy, Wilkinson and Hodge sold the valuable 
collection of autograph letters of Mr. Georgo 
Manners, The following lots were of chief in¬ 
terest :—Barhieri, the painter, 21. 2s.; Theod. de 
Beza to Piton, 1573, Of. Os.; Bramante, the archi¬ 
tect, 21. 10s.; Bullinger, the Reformer, SI. 3s.; 
Lord Byron to R. B. Hoppner, from Ravenna, 
July 2, 1819, 71. Os., and three others to the same 
person, 41. 14s. 6 d., 21. 18s., and 41. 17s. 6 d., re¬ 
spectively ; Calamy, the Nonconformist, 11. 15s.; 
Charles II., 41. 4s.; Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
1/. 18s.; Admiral Collingwood, 21. 10s.; Condo, 
If. 12s.; W. Cowper, two letters, 21. 10s. each ; 
De Foe, 21. 10s.; Gabrielle d’Estrees, 1/. 13s.; Fair¬ 
fax, If. 10s.; Fdnelon, 21. 2s .; Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
If. 16s.; Francois de Sales,Of. 15s.; Garrick, 2f. 10s.; 
George II., 21. 10s.; George III., If. 10s.; Thomas 
Gray (giving an account of a visit to Hartlepool, 
whose inhabitants “ live on the refuse of their 
own Fish-market with a few potatoes and a 
reasonable quantity of Geneva six days in the 
week, and I have nowhere seen a taller, more 
robust and healthy race ”), 21. 10s.; an engraved 
receipt filled in with Hogarth’s handwriting, 
21. 2s .; fifteen signatures of Thos. Hood on two 
quarto pages, each signature preceded with hu¬ 
morous lines, 31.; Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Aston, 
31. 5s. ; Mrs. Jordan, 31. 10s.; Keats, 41 .; C. 
Lamb to Southey, 3f. 15s.; the same to V. 
Novello, 31. 9s.; Louis XIV., 21 .; Louis XVI., 
21.; Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to the Duke 
of Newcastle, 1735, 41. 10s.; Marie de Medicis, 
If. 10s.; Maria Theresa, If. 9s.; Mazarin, If. 9s.; 
Melanchthon, 21. 14s.; Geo. Morland, If. 11s.; 
Lord Nelson to Collingwood, a week before his 
death, Of. 10s.; others of Nelson, 31., 21. 14s., and 
31. 10s.; Marquise de Pompadour, 41. 10s.; Pope 
to Selwyn, 21 .; Porson to his publishers, If. 3s.; 
Salvator Rosa, 41.; Rousseau, 21.; Schiller, If. 11s. ; 
W. Shenstone, If. 7s.; Smeaton, the engineer, 
21. 9s.; Southey, If. Is.; Sterne to Blake, no date, 
8f.; Thomson, the poet, from Hagley, 1747, 
lOf. 6s.; Archbishop Usher, 01. 5s.; Voltaire, 
21. 4s.; Sir W. Waller, from Evesham, June 18, 
1644, describing his movements against the King, 
31. 3s.; three letters of General Washington,. 
01. 6s., 01., and 21. 10s.; Dr. Watts to P. Dodd¬ 
ridge, 21. Os.; Carl von Weber, If. 11s.; Suzanna 
Wesley to Lady Huntingdon, 21. 10s.; Kirke 
White, 41. 18s.; Whitefield, the preacher, 2f. 3s.; 
Archbishop Williams, 01.; Dr. Edward Young, 
21. 11s. The two days' sale realised 324f. 7s. 6 d. 

Db. Carl IIorstmann of Sagan, who is to 
edit the standard Collection of Early English 
Lives of Saints for the Early English Text 
Society, has just published at Heilbronn (G. 
Henninger’s) a very interesting set of independent 
Legends of Saints, as a preliminary to his more 
important work. His Sammlung Altenglischer 
Legenden contains: 1. Seven Lives of Saints; St. 
Paula (or Paulina), St. Ambrosius, a Maiden of 
Antioch, St. Theodora, St. Bernard, St. Augustin, 
Sts. Savinian and Savina. These are (a) a frag- 
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raent of a verse translation in the great Vernon 
M'S. in the Bodleian, of the Legenda Aurea of 
•Jacobus de Voragine. 2. Ten separate legends of 
the Childhood of Jesus (two versions from the 
1 Inrleian MSS. 3954 and 2309); ( b) the Song of 
the Creation (two versions from MS. Trin. Coll., 
Oxford, 67, and the Auchinleck MS., Edinburgh) ; 
(c) St. Mary Magdalene (two versions from MS. 
Laud. 108, and the Auchinleck) ; (<i) St. Marina 
(from Ilnrleian MS. 2263); ( e ) St. Eufrosvne 
(from the Vernon MS.); (/) St. Cristyne ffrom 
the Arundel MS. 108); (y) St. Dorothy (from 
llarleian MS. 6272, and Arundel, 108); (A) St. 
Erasmus (two versions, from the Harl. MS. 2382, 
and the paper MS. in the Bedford Public 
Library); (i) the “ Disputisoun bytwene a Cris- 
tenemon and a Jew ” (Sir Water's wonderful vic¬ 
tory over a Jew, from the Vernon MS.) ; (;) 
King Robert of Sicily (from MSS. Vernon, Trin. 
Coll., Oxford, 67; Harl., 1701 and 626; and 
Cambridge, ff. ii., 38); (3) the prose version of 
tho Life of Adam and Eve (from the Vernon MS.). 
Dr. Horstmann’s closely-packed and capitally 
edited volume of two hundred and twenty-eight 
pages introduces us to a new English poet, Wil¬ 
liam Paris, a squire to “ Sir Thomas Braw- 
chaump, ane erle in Warwickshire,’’ who while 
“ in prison of stone ” in “ the He of Man ” with 
his master brought from high to low degree, 
wrote the Life of tho damsel Saint Cristyne, 
maiden bright. Tho Lives from the Legenda 
Aurea have their Latin originals printed under 
them; full collations are given to several of the 
poems; and the editor has sacrificed his own In¬ 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary, in order to give 
place to more of those Early English Legends of 
which he is so devoted an admirer and so enthu¬ 
siastic a copier and collector. He has dedicated 
his volume to Mr. Furnivall, as the founder of the 
Early English Text Society. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold is preparing for publica¬ 
tion in the autumn, by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co., a volume of papers to be entitled Practical 
Politics, 

Tub last number of the Bibliographic de la 
France, gives an account of a very fine Carolingian 
MS. of the Bible in the possession of the Bishop 
of Le Puy. It was executed under the super¬ 
vision of St. Theodulfus, who was Bishop of 
Orleans at the end of the eighth and beginning of 
the ninth century. It will be on view shortly in 
the Universal Exhibition. 

I limit Leopold Katsciier has accepted a pro¬ 
posal to undertake a new German edition of George 
Sand’s novels, to be published by a well-known 
Vienna firm, no will prefix an elaborate memoir 
Of the authoress to the first volume of the series. 

Prediction in politics is surrounded with diffi¬ 
culties, but it deserves remark that M. Emile de 
Laveleye foretold the acquisition of Cyprus by 
England a year ago in the Fortnightly Review. 

In the Revista Contemporanca of June 30 Linda 
Villari give3 a short sketch of Italian contem¬ 
porary novelists, and of the causes which hinder 
the success of tho novel in Italy. Pio Gullon 
begins a series of “ Studies on Municipal History 
in Spain ; ” the present number gcmino orditur ab 
ovo, and gives only an account of Hebrew, Phoe¬ 
nician, and Grecian municipalities. Sanchez de 
Toca continues his researches on the causes of 
“ The Decadence of Spain,” which he attributes 
to the policy of Charles V., and defends that of 
Philip II., whom he declares to have done all 
that was possible to arrest the decline. We 
cannot, however, assent to the doctrine that the 
right of individual revolt, as claimed by the 
nobles of Castille, can be favourable, or anything 
but prejudicial, to liberty. F. de Asis Pacheco 
has an essay on the Lower Empire ; and Revilla 
again calls attention to the merits of contemporary 
Catalan writers. 

The (•iornale dcgli Economisti , the organ of 
the Italian Associazione per il Progresso degli Studi 


Economici, founded by Signor Luzzatti—the 
eminent economist and member of the Italian 
Parliament, well known in England in connexion 
especially with commercial treaties—and ably 
edited by Signor E. l'orti, has contained many 
excellent essays in the monthly numbers issued 
during the last half-year. Signor l’orti has de¬ 
voted three articles in the last three numbers to 
an exhaustive examination of the doctrines of some 
of the chief writers of the new German school, 
or we should rather say the new German schools, 
for the so-called Cathedersocialisten, and the con¬ 
nected Verein fiir Social/to/itik, include economists 
of widely different opinions. The last number of 
the Giornale degli Economisti contains no less than 
three articles discussing German doctrines, two 
by Signor Forti himself, to whose talent and 
energy the Italian Association for the Progress of 
Economic Studies owes much. 

The Nuova Antologia for July has an article on 
Nihilism in Russia, by Signor de Gubernatis, who 
gives it as his opinion that the sect of the Nihil¬ 
ists proper is extinct, and that the name is kept 
up bv the police as a convenient handle against all 
literal opinions. Under the title “Illustrious 
Piedmontese of the Nineteenth Century,” Signor 
d’ Ancona gives an account of the three patriots, 
Luigi Ornato, Santorre Santa Rosa, and Cesare 
Alfieri. Signor Lanciani begins a valuable series 
of articles on the “ Discoveries of Antiquities in 
Rome since 1870: ” he arranges his subject under 
different heads of discoveries, and in his first in¬ 
stalment treats of the fortifications of the city, 
aqueducts, and sewers. 

In the Rirista Europea Signor Casa-Grandi be¬ 
gins a paper on Agrippina, mother of the Emperor 
Nero, which is founded on a careful study of the 
original authorities, and aims at reproducing 
without exaggeration the social features of the 
time. Signor Malmignati calls to remembrance 
the life and works of one of the less-known 
artists who contributed to the glory of Italy in 
the fifteenth century, Lorenzo Canozio, of Lendi- 
nara, known as Lorenzo del Coro, on account of 
the splendid intarsia work which he wrought for 
the Choir of Sant’ Antonio at Padua. The It i cist a 
translates for its readers the “ Political Adven¬ 
tures of Lord Beaconstield ” from the Fortnightly 
lteview. 

The Revue Ilistorique for July has a careful 
survey of the reign of Septimius Severus, by M. 
Duruy: the article has nothing particularly new, 
but is exhaustive of its subject. M. Sorel ends 
his valuable scries of articles on the Peace of 
Basle (1796) and the diplomatic proceedings 
which accompanied it. M. Luce has a short but 
very interesting memoir on tho Jews in France 
under Charles V., at the end of which he pub¬ 
lishes a catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. which 
had come into the royal possession from con¬ 
fiscations of the Jews, and which is dated in 1372. 
M. Rambaud publishes a translation of an ex¬ 
ceedingly curious document, which was laid last 
year before the Archaeological Congress at Kazan, 
by Prof. Vitdvski: this is a narrative gathered from 
the mouth of a contemporary Cossack nun, of the 
revolt of Pougatchef, the pretended Peter III., in 
Russia in 1773. The good nun was entirely con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the pretender’s claims, and 
tells her tale in the fashion of Herodotus. 

A “Turkish Manual,” by Captain C. F. 
Mackenzie, late of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. William II. 
Allen and Co. The book wifi deal with the collo¬ 
quial language of Turkey in Europe, Anatolia, 
Asia Minor, and Western Persia. 

Prof. Schrader's new work on Assyriology, in 
reply to Von Gutschmid's criticisms, is now in the 
press, and will appear very shortly. 

The United States’ Consul at Cardiff, Mr. Wirt 
Sikes, is compiling a book on Welsh legends, 
myths, fairy tales, and folk-lore. 


N0TE3 OF TRAVEL. 

Last year Herr Camill Russ made an attempt 
to reach Enarea and Ivaffa, south of Abyssinia, 
with a trading caravan, intending to come out on 
the east coast of Africa about the mouth of the 
river Juba, but failed in the attempt, smd returned 
to Egypt in the beginning of March. He has 
contributed a very interesting paper to the Geo- 
graphische Blatter, published by the Society of 
Bremen, in which he gives a general account of 
the present condition of Abyssinia, and a sketch 
of the turbulent history of the country from the 
time of the British expedition of I80& up to the 
present year. In the latter part of May King 
Johannes was in Shoa, inflicting punishment on 
King Menelek for his inroad into Central Abys¬ 
sinia. Meantime, however, Wolde Michael, the 
governor of Hamazen, in the north, has invaded 
the Bogos country, to the consternation of the 
Egyptians. Famine is also scourging all Northern 
Abyssinia. 

The endeavour to maintain the maritime trade 
route to Northern Siberia discovered by Prof. 
Nordenskiold will this year be made by several 
vessels. The steamer Frazer, Captain Nilsson, left 
Gothenburg for the Yenisei on June 14, and the 
Lena, commanded bv the well-known Arctic 
voyager Johannesen, left the same port for the 
same destination on June 16. The Swedish sail¬ 
ing-ship Express, of 300 tons register, Captain 
Gundersen, left London on June 6 for the voyage 
by Wadso to tho mouth of the Yenisei. The 
Express carries coals and salt to Siberia, and in¬ 
tends to bring back wheat. At the end of June 
the steamer Luise, with the tug Moskau and three 
lighters, were to be sent from Bremen to the 
Yenisei for grain. A steamer is also to be sent 
from Hamburg to the Obi. The Swedish Polar 
Expedition was to leave Gothenburg on July 1. 

After some unavoidable delay the first number 
has just been issued of the Annales de l'Extreme 
Orient, to which reference was made in the 
Academy of March 1(3. The contents of the pre¬ 
sent instalment are of a sufficiently varied nature, 
and relate principally to Dutch explorations in 
Sumatra and New Guinea, the accounts of which 
are given by M. Schouw-Santvoort and Baron H. 
von Rosenberg, the latter furnishing a paper on 
the manners and customs of the Artaks. Prof. P. 

J. Veth, president of tho Geographical Society of 
Amsterdam, contributes accounts of the discovery 
of Strait Egeria, and of the Gayos, a tribe in the 
interior of Atchin, and the concluding pages of 
the number are devoted to biography and biblio¬ 
graphy. Comte Meyners d’Estrey hardly fulfils 
the pledge which he gave in his prospectus 
four months ago, for the only map which 
accompanies this number, that of Geelviuk 
Bay on the coast of New Guinea, appears to be an 
exact transcript of the Dutch original. 

A further conference of geographers and tele¬ 
graph engineers has recently been held at tho 
Royal Geographical Society's rooms at the instance, 
we believe, of Colonel J. A. Grant, who rarely 
misses an opportunity of endeavouring to promote 
the development of Africa and its resources. The 
meeting was convened for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the possibility of taking further action in 
the scheme which we described at some length 
last August, for the connexion of the Egyptian 
telegraph lines with those already existing in the 
extreme south of the African continent. After some 
discussion, and an account by Sir F. J. Goldsmid 
of the manner in which he so successfully carried an 
overland line of telegraph through the wild regions 
of Persia and Kurdistan, we understand that it 
was resolved to appoint a committee consisting of 
Sir H. Barkly, Sir Samuel Canning, Sir F. J. Gold¬ 
smid, Col. Grant, and others, to promote the con¬ 
struction of a line of telegraph to connect Khartum 
and Kimberley. The committee hope to secure 
the active co-operation of Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Mr. Sivewright, the Superintendent of the Tele- 
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graph Department of the Cape Colony, who, we 
learn from another source, is now actively en¬ 
gaged at the Cape with Mr. John Pender in com¬ 
pleting the arrangements for the work which the 
Central African Telegraph Company are about to 
undertake between the Transvaal and Zanzibar. 

Dost MtguelE. Lobo de Bulhoes has just pub¬ 
lished (Lisbonne: Imprimerie Nationale) a volume 
entitled Les Colonies Portugaises : court Eaposi dc 
leur Situation actuellc, in which, after describing 
the discoveries, conquests, and voyages of the 
Portuguese, and the general administration of 
their colonies, he devotes separate chapters to the 
Cape Verde Islands, St. Thomas and Prince's 
Islands in the Bight of Biafra, West Coast of 
Africa, Angola, Mozambique, Portuguese India, 
and Macao and Timor. The author’s original 
intention was to issue the work on a more ex¬ 
tended scale and with greater completeness of 
detail, but circumstances have compelled him to 
defer the realisation of his plan. 

Bl.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar has re¬ 
cently sent to the Foreign Office further intelli¬ 
gence respecting the movements of the remnants 
of the \ ictoria Nyanza Expedition. Dr. Kirk 
reports that Mr. Morton, who had recently been 
with King Mirambo, of Unyamwesi, had returned 
to Zanzibar with the news that he had met Mr. 
Maekay pressing on through Ugogo, and that the 
Rev. C. T. Wilson had gone back to Uganda. 
Mr. Mackav, however, has been very unfortunate, 
for at the beginning of April a band of robbers 
attacked him, and carried off, not only his small 
stock of food, but all his quinine and many other 
valuable articles. 

Br the last mail from Australia we learn that a 
Mr. Sergison has published an account of a journey 
which he has made in the interior of the northern 
territory of South Australia, and that he speaks in 
very favourable terms of the country and climate. 
As soon as his party left the seaboard, they ceased 
to be troubled by the heat and its accompanying 
evils, and at times they even found it cold. It is 
further satisfactory to learn that water was met 
with in abundance in the interior. 


CONGRKS INTERNATIONAL DE GEOGRAPHIC COM- 
MERCIALE. 

It is announced that the International Congress 
of Commercial Geography, to which we briefly 
referred on June 20, will be held at the Trocadero 
Palace, Paris, from September 23 to 28. The 
opening and closing days of the session will he 
occupied by special ceremonies, and for purposes 
of real work the members of the Congress will be 
divided into five sections, which will severally 
discuss certai n questions on the mornings of the 
intervening days, while the afternoons will be 
devoted to general meetings. We subjoin a list 
of the several sections, together with the leading 
questions proposed for discussion in each:— 

I. —Explorations et voies commcrcialcs. 

i. Explorations commerciales rccentes; lours r4- 
snltats. 

ii. Explorations commerciales 4 provoquer pour 
ouTrir de nouveaux debouches au commerce et a 
I'industrie. 

iii. Conditions dans lesquels doit etre entreprise 
une exploration commerciale. 

iv. Programmes et questionnaires a proposer aux 
voyageurs, aux capitaines de navires, aux consuls. 

v. Nouvelles routes tcrrestres, maritimes, fluvialcs 
a snivre ou 4 ouvrir an commerce. 

II. — Produits naturcls et manufactures. 

i. Produits vegetaux, ruineraux et animaux 4 ex¬ 
porter des diverses parties du globo; marchandisos 4 
y importer en echango. 

ii. Musdes de geographic commerciale crees ou 4 
crier. 

iii. Animaux et plantes 4 echanger entre les divers 
pays au point de me de leur acclimatation. 

iv. Proc4d4a industrials des pays lointains et ea 
particulier d» l’extrima-Orient. 


v. Questionnaires 4 soumettre aux consuls et aux 
commery-mts residant 4 letranger. 

III. — Emigration et colonisation. 

i. Causes gen^ralos de l’eraigration. 

ii. Divers eyatemes de colonisation; examples 4 
suivre. 

IV.— Enscignemcnt. 

i. Diffusion de la geographic commerciale : livrcs, 
publications periodiques, cours, conferences, voyages 
dot udes. 

ii. Enseignoment de la geographio 4 introduiro 4 
tous les tlegres: primaire, secondaire, stipurieur et 
sp4cial, au point do vue des connaissauces relatives 4 
la geographic commerciale. 

iii. ftilite de l’enseignoment topographiquo, au 
point de vue des ronseignements quo peuvent fournir 
los explorateurs sur une contree. 

V.— Questions giiiirales. 

i. Developpomont des entreprises eoloniales. 

ii. Relations des soeiet4sde geographic commercialo 
entre elles et "avec les eocietes scientiliques et econom- 
iques. 

iii. Moyens d'ussocior les intcrets commerciaux et 
scieDtifiques; services reciproques que peuvont Be 
rendro le commerce ot la science. 


THE COPYRIGHT REPORT. 

III. 

The questions of colonial copyright and inter¬ 
national copyright between Great Britain and 
the United States cannot be understood without 
careful consideration of the nature and causes of 
the difference between the reading habits of the 
English people aud those of other countries. There 
is nothing perhaps tiiat alarms the American 
reader so much as the notion that the establish¬ 
ment of international copyright between the 
United States and Great Britain must be followed 
by the disappearance of those cheap one-volume 
reprints of newly published English work's to 
which he has been accustomed, and the substitu¬ 
tion of hooks printed and published in accordance 
with English fashions at a guinea and a-half and 
two guineas a copy. In tables prepared by 
the opponents of international copyright this dis¬ 
parity of price is always a prominent feature; and 
it affords prima facie a powerful argument on their 
side. As novels at a guinea and a-half would 
have no sale among American readers, the 
English price would be practically prohibitory; 
therefore the American statesman who should 
be a party to conferring on English authors the 
right to carry their publishing customs into the 
United States would seem to he really denying to 
his countrymen the opportunity of reading the 
latest works of English authors. This, perhaps, 
appears simple enough to some miuds; but it is 
forgotten that it involves the almost absurd as¬ 
sumption that the English author would wilfully, 
and to his own injury, prohibit, and persist in 
prohibiting, the circulation of his works among a 
well-instructed community more numerous than 
his own countrymen, and speaking the same lan¬ 
guage. The truth is that the customs of the pub¬ 
lishing trade, including the form and prices of books, 
are determined, not by the arbitrary will of authors 
or publishers, but by the habits of the people. 
In England books are, as a rule, published in the 
first instance to he let out on hire through the 
medium of the circulating libraries; in America 
and the colonies the circulating-library system is, 
on the contrary, unknown. There books are not 
hired but purchased by book-readers ; and, as a 
consequence, the price must of necessity conform, 
so far as practicable, to the means of the average 
book-buyer. 

These are facts very well known ; but there are, 
nevertheless, many current misconceptions on the 
subject which have no inconsiderable effect upon 
opinion in both countries. It is a common thing, 
for example, even in England, to hear complaints 
of the enormous monopoly price at which novels 
are published. Why, it is asked, should three 
volumes which in their material form probably 


represent a cost to the producer of not more than 
4s. or 6s. be published at 11. 11s. (id. ? or even at 
1/., which is practically nearer the average net 
price at which the circulating libraries are able to 
obtain them ? The answer is that the circu¬ 
lating library is so economical a system that 
a very low price for new books could hardly 
have auy appreciable effect in favour of readers, 
while it would necessarily reduce the author's 
gains almost to vanishing point. A royalty of 
sixpence per copy upon a popular novel published 
for a people of book-purchasers might, for exam¬ 
ple, he far more advantageous to an author than 
a net gain of ten shillings per copy upon a similar 
work published for a community whoso habit it is, 
as a rule, to hire hooks, at least until they have 
established some sort of reputation. For his 
original edition the English author lias absolutely 
no customer except the circulating libraries, 
through which a single copy, passing from hand to 
hand, will satisfy scores of readers before it is 
worn out. Eroin fifty to a hundred thousand 
copies is, I believe, not at all an uncommon sale for 
a popular hook in America. In England it must he a 
popular book indeed of which the libraries take two 
thousand copies in its original form. But whileahuu- 
dred thousand oreven fifty thousand sixpences might 
form a very fair reward for an American novelist, 
it will hardly he contended that two thousand 
sixpences would he worth the acceptance of the 
author of a popular story published in England, 
even with the prospective advantage to he de¬ 
rived from cheap editions after all the novelty and 
possibly some of the popularity of his work should 
have evaporated. These considerations seem to 
furnish a sufficient answer to the witnesses who 
appear, by their evidence published in the Report, 
to think it just and expedient that an English 
author who lias once sanctioned cheap colonial or 
foreign reprints of his works should he deprived 
of the right to forbid copies of such reprints being 
imported into England. I observe that Sir Louis Mal¬ 
let favours this view, and declares that such a prohi¬ 
bition vested in authors “could not ho maintained 
without great injustice to the public of the United 
Kingdom.” I confess that I can see no reason for this 
opinion, and, fortunately for the interests of authors, 
and ultimately, perhaps, for those of renders, tho 
Report of the Commission—avoiding on tiffs, ns on 
other occasions, the metaphysical subtleties which 
occupy so much type in the separate report and 
protest of their colleague—propose that tiffs right 
of prohibition should be continued. Perhaps tho 
best reason that could be given for this common- 
sense suggestion is the probability that an English 
author who should only he permitted to grant a 
license for cheap editions to Tauchnitz or Galigunni 
or a publisher in Montreal, on condition of allowing 
the reprints to circulate in England, would pro¬ 
bably decline to exercise a privilege so disastrous 
to his interests; for it is not to he supposed 
that Mr. W. II. Smith or Mr. Mtulie would 
take many copies ot an expensive English 
work on the very eve of an inundation of cheap 
reprints. 

Among other tokens of the good sense and 
sound judgment which rarely desert the Commis¬ 
sion, save when they speak in an individual capa¬ 
city by way of separato protest against tho 
document to which their signatures are appended, 
it is worth notice that they not only point out 
the true reason why the circulating-library system 
has not been established in the colonies, hut call 
attention to tho advantages of our libraries and 
book-clubs in lessening any inconvenience that 
might otherwise arise from the custom of pub¬ 
lishing in the first instance at a high price. This 
is the more important because there is a tendency 
in the evidence of witnesses to exalt the colonial 
system, and to treat our circulating libraries as 
a mischievous and artificial harrier between 
authors and publishers ou the one hand, and 
readers on the other. As a rule when two 
nations adopt different systems in matters in which 
they are perfectly free to choose either, it may be 
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reasonably presumed that there are causes for the 
difference which can be ascertained by enquiry. 
The book systems of England and America furnish 
a case in point. As the Report well observes, the 
great distances and the scattered population in the 
colonies render the circulating library and book¬ 
club impracticable. These facts at least indicate 
the origin and history of book-buying habits in 
America; but they also explain why for the 
present at least the circulatiDg-library system is 
not likely to take root there. Many States of the 
Union and some portions of Canada have, it is true, 
ceased to present a scattered population or towns 
separated by great distances. But a vast proportion 
of the readers dwelling on the great North American 
continent are still so widely distributed that to 
attempt to circulate new books among them by 
any hiring system could have no possible chance 
of success. The circulating-library system, how¬ 
ever, demands as its first condition that the popu¬ 
lation should not only be dense but pretty uni¬ 
formly dense. Otherwise it must necessarily 
leave a more or less important section of readers 
unsupplied; for if books were published in the 
first instance in cheap form for the especial benefit 
of this class, it would be idle to suppose that the 
circulating libraries would prefer those higher- 
priced editions which, as I nave already shown, 
can alone yield a reasonable remuneration to 
authors and publishers where the custom of hiring 
new books is to any considerable degree estab¬ 
lished. 

It may be that the force of habit and the in¬ 
fluence of long-established custom will suffice to 
prevent American readers from adopting our plan 
long after the causes which have determined this 
diflerence have ceased to operate. But it is import¬ 
ant to observe that the circulating library, and 
even the new novel at the nominal price of a 
guinea and a-half—the “ awful example ” of the 
advocates of the colonial system—are not only 
innocent of the grave charges sometimes brought 
against them, but are even highly economical 
and beneficial from the reader’s point of view. 
There is now scarcely a town in the United 
Kingdom—even to towns which hardly take in the 
map typographical honours above those of a 
village—wherein a circulating library or library 
depot is not established; and thanks to Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s widely ramified establishment, 
there is scarcely a station in the three kingdoms 
without a similar advantage. Unquestionably 
when we compare the prices of the newest books 
in England and in America the advantage appears 
at first sight greatly in favour of the latter 
country; but if we look only to the terms on which 
readers may read, the facts are altogether the 
other way. Practically the most omnivorous 
English reader may glut his appetite with 
a succession of new books for a few pence 
a week. Such a reader would hardly thank the 
copyright reformers who would cut him off from 
this advantage; nor would he find much consola¬ 
tion in being allowed to buy, if so disposed, a copy 
of the latest novel of George Eliot or Mr. Charles 
Reads for the English equivalent of a dollar and a 
half. The hire system has, however, other advan¬ 
tages not less important. Very large sales being 
necessary to remunerate a publisher who issues a 
book in what may be called for convenience the' 
book-buyer’s form, and such sales being only 
reasonably probable in the case of authors who 
have already attained popularity, it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that the system with which I am contrast¬ 
ing it must afford on the whole a better chance to 
young and unknown writers of obtaining, as it 
were, an introduction to the world of readers. 
The circulating-library period of a book’s exist¬ 
ence in England is, in brief, a period of proba¬ 
tion. The libraries are practically a perpetual 
Great Exhibition of literary wares, wherein, 
while many productions fail to excite admiration, 
and many are quit with the cold comfort of an 
“ honourable mention,” some few issue forth with 
the stamp of a well-won reputation. Hence it is 


that, unlike their American brethren, English 
book-buyers do not put a book upon their shelves 
till they r know something more about it than can 
be gathered from publishers’ advertisements or the 
gossip of the day. For this after-demand for books 
of permanent interest to be not only read, but 
kept for future reading, or at least for future 
reference, who can say that there is in England 
no provision ? Probably not a tenth part of the 
new books published attain the distinction of re¬ 
print in library, or more popular form. Some 
that are so honoured may perhaps be little deserv¬ 
ing of their good fortune; yet it cannot be doubted 
that, as a rule, the books which are received with 
sullicient favour in the circulating libraries to 
encourage the publishers to reprint them in this 
way are the best books of the year. Nor is there 
often a long interval between the appearance of 
the expensive first edition and that of the cheaper 
issue. In a few months, indeed, the three-volume 
novel, though purporting still to be issued at a 
guinea and a-half, may generally be found in the 
“withdrawn lists” of the libraries at the price of 
three or four shillings. But the book-buyer has a 
natural preference for library editions; and 
these make their appearance, as a rule, quite soon 
enough for his needs. Everyone who has ac¬ 
cumulated a library of his own, however small, for 
real use and pleasure, knows well that his habit 
has been to buy only the book which he knows— 
the book which furnishes him with useful in¬ 
formation, or which has established some claim to 
his sympathy or respect: nor is the acquisition of 
such books often beyond the reach of slender 
purses. Our library and popular editions, as the 
evidence abundantly testifies, will bear favourable 
comparison for cheapness with the reprints, author¬ 
ised or unauthorised, of the American market. 

While putting in this plea, however, on behalf 
of English book-publishing systems, I must not be 
supposed to be unmindful of the fact that there are 
books which never are and probably never can be 
circulating-library books. Of these are fine art and 
delicately illustrated publications in general, books 
in abstract science, books of reference, and manuals. 
But in these cases it will, I believe, be found that 
the price is adjusted with reference not to the 
libraries but to the book-buyer; and where it 
happens to be a work capable by its nature of 
commanding a large sale it is issued in the first 
instance at a comparatively low price. A work 
like the Encyclopaedia Eritannica must, of course, 
be expensive ; for it is necessarily costly, and 
being therefore only a book for the rich, cannot 
possibly command a sale which would pay for its 
issue in cheap volumes. Neither in England nor 
in America could such a work be produced at a 
moderate price unless an international copyright 
convention should secure to the publisher a greatly 
extended possibility of sale. But it is other¬ 
wise with boobs of more moderate size and 
cost of .production. To take a familiar ex¬ 
ample. I have now before me Mr. Murray’s 
new Handbook for Northamptonshire and Rutland, 
one of a series of books that are unequalled in 
their way. This is an entirely new book, just pub- 
blished, and one which must have cost for author¬ 
ship a considerable sum. It comprises on a rough 
calculation at least one-third more matter than an 
ordinary three-volume novel; yet it is actually on 
sale in the retail shops at 5s. 8 d. A new copyright 
work of sterling worth could hardly be expected to 
be procurable at a cheaper rate than this. The rea¬ 
son of the cheapness is that as there is no demand 
at the libraries for manuals of that kind, it is found 
practicable to issue them at once at a book-buyer's 
price. Thus it will be seen that even in the home 
market the habits of readers determine both the 
form and the price of the boob. Is it not then a 
fair presumption that the same principle would 
operate under a copyright convention with 
America, if such an arrangement should ever be 
arrived at, and that American reprints would then 
continue to appear not in the form and at 
the price which are unsuited, but in the form 


and price which are suited, to the American 
market P 

These considerations furnish, I believe, the true 
explanation of the circumstance that it has been 
found practicable to issue certain English copy¬ 
right works simultaneously both in Great Britain 
and the United States at prices which are strictly 
book-buyers’ prices as distinguished from circu¬ 
lating-library prices. The most striking example 
is the case of “ King's International Scientific 
Series ”—the publishers of which are accustomed, 
as appears from the evidence of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Farrer, to reward their authors 
by paying them twenty per cent, of the retail 
price on home sales, with further advantages con¬ 
tingent on Bales abroad. These are, for the most 
part, nominally five-shilling books, but they are 
sold retail at the customary reduction. It will be 
found, however, that they are in all cases books 
for which there is no appreciable demand among 
mere circulating-library readers — being works 
which anyone who would care to read them would 
presumptively prefer to buy—Prof. Bain’s Mind 
and Body, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Sociology, Prof. 
Balfour Stewart on the Conservation of Energy, 
and so forth. And it is observable that the 
English works are associated with foreign works 
of value, and that the series has obtained a col¬ 
lective reputation which so far protects it 
from the rivalry of piratical publishers who 
might be disposed in the case of the non¬ 
copyright works to break through the custom 
of the American trade which forbids, under 
penalty of reprisals, interference with each 
other’s ventures. Thus, practically, the publishers 
of “ King’s International Series ” secure for them¬ 
selves both markets. I have no doubt that their 
dealings with English authors are of a liberal 
character; but, as men of business, I presume 
they would consider themselves justified in de¬ 
clining to offer English authors advantages which 
—whether taking the complex form described, or 
embodied in more direct terms—would he likely 
to amount in the whole to more than the market 
value of the English copyrights they purchase— 
plus, it may be, the customary price of early- 
sheets. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s statement that the 
important house of Appleton and Co., of New 
York, are accustomed to pay him “ as much as 
American authors are paid” refers to a case 
equally exceptional. American authors are well 
known to be ill-rewarded; and it is to the 
credit of American students that Mr. Spencer's 
great contributions to the Moral Sciences have, 
even up to the present time, found their widest 
recognition on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Spencer’s evidence, however, is worthy of 
careful study. It adds the weight of his testi¬ 
mony, if any such be needed, against the sugges¬ 
tion so much in favour among crude thinkers, for 
converting copyright into a right only to a rovalty 
on sales. It also affords many indications of the 
degree in which custom is preparing the way for 
the establishment of international copyright be¬ 
tween America and this country by an easy tran¬ 
sition, the chief result of which would be to 
substitute a secure and perfect for an insecure and 
imperfect property in English reprints. 

Meanwhile it is satisfactory to observe that the 
working of the recent Canadian Copyright Act, as 
far as it has gone, has been eminently successful 
from the English author’s point of view, and no 
less from that of the Canadian publisher and 
book-buyer. The original difficulty with our 
colonies in regard to copyright was by no means 
of a simple kind. Thirty years since the state of 
the law was such that its strict enforcement would 
have practically deprived the colonies of English 
new books; for, while English copyright extended, 
as it still theoretically extends, to all the British 
dominions, no motive had been provided for 
furnishing such books to the colonies, save in 
that costly circulating-library form which, as I 
have already shown, is entirely unsuited to then: 
tastes and requirements. Under such conditions 
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while cheap unauthorised reprints were freely cir¬ 
culating in a neighbouring country, it was idle to 
suppose that the law would not be evaded. It 
was in the face of this state of things that the 
compromise was effected by which the Canadians, 
in return for the legalisation of the hitherto 
contraband import of American editions, agreed to 
levy, in the interests of British authors, a certain 
percentage on the declared value. But Canadian 
officials employed in levying a tax, not for fiscal 
objects, but only for the benefit of alien authors, 
were not likely to execute their duties with any 
superfluous zeal or vigilance; nor did they. The 
duty was trifling in itself; on the declared value 
of cheap reprints it was certain to be insignificant; 
and lastly it was openly evaded. Hence it was 
that English authors whose works are widely 
teed throughout the American continent 
were heard to complain that they had been 
solemnly invited by our Colonial Office to 
attend and receive the sum of eighteen pence 
as the sole consolation afforded to them for the 
legalised circulation of unauthorised copies of 
their works throughout the Canadian Dominion 
for an entire year. To be just to the Canadian 

C ’ Ushers, it must be admitted that they never 
any desire to continue this system. They 
and the English author were, in "truth, fellow- 
sufferers. To allow Canada to be flooded with 
American reprints while the Canadian publisher 
was strictly bound by Imperial Acts to keep his 
hands off English books, was clearly a great 
hardship. It was to remedy this condition of 
things that the Canadian Legislature, three years 
ago, passed the Bill which has since received the 
sanction of our Legislature. Under this Act an 
English author could secure local copyright in 
Canada for his work by simply registering it and 
bringing it out there within a certain time. The 
conditions are somewhat hard; but the valuable 
inducement offered to the English author to re¬ 
print in the Dominion is the undertaking absolutely 
to prohibit and keep out all unauthorised reprints. 
In a letter published in the Times newspaper on 
March 26, 1875, I ventured to prophesy that this 
Act, if it should come into operation, would be 
found a valuable boon to English authors, because 
“ it would at once enlist the Canadian publisher 
powerfully on our side.” As I then remarked, 

“ There is no more difficulty in the way of keeping 
American reprints out of Canada, if desired, than in 
keeping them out of Great Britain. All that is 
wanted is the will, and this the Canadian Act would 
at once supply. At present it is nobody’s business 
to prevent the smuggling of American reprints ; bnt 
once give the Canadian publisher power by arrange¬ 
ment to secure rights in an English book, and the 
vigilance and activity of a class interest on the spot 
may be trusted to do the rest." 

So, in fact, it has proved, as far as our limited ex¬ 
perience can supply a test, as appears by the in¬ 
teresting particulars furnished bv the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture published in the 
Appendix to the Report. Up to date—the Act 
having then been in operation rather less than 
eleven months—thirty-one works of English 
authors had been reprinted in Canada under 
its provisions ; and it is distinctly stated that 
“the United States reprints of English books 
copyright in Canada are, as a rule, successfully 
kept out.” In fact, the importation being in such 
cases absolutely prohibited—instead of being 
legalised as heretofore—the appearance of a single 
contraband copy would in itself be sufficient 
evidence of piracy. Still more important is it to 
observe that although English copyright is thus 
practically established over more than one half of 
the North American Continent, no such evils as 
those which the opponents of a copyright con¬ 
vention between England and the United States 
are accustomed to prophesy have shown even a 
tendency to declare themselves. We are officially 
informed that “ as a rule very few costly English 
editions are sold _ in Canada; ” and it clearly 
appears that Canadian reprints are generally even 


cheaper than United States editions. A report 
from the Canadian Deputy Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, referring to the twenty-nine Canadian re¬ 
prints of English copyright books, which were all 
that had appeared up to date under the protec¬ 
tion of the Act in question, adds the interesting 
information that:— 

“These republieations, having ranged from 2,000 
copies to a’.much larger number, it may be estimated 
that at least 100,000 copios of such reprints have 
been added to the circulation in Canada of English 
books through Canadian enterprise, aided by the 
goodwill and well-understood interest of English 
authors.” 

No facts, indeed, are more significant in regard to 
the question of a copyright convention with 
America than those which have resulted from 
the operation of English copyright in Canada. 

Moy Thomas. 


discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the tombs of 
Mycenae. This discovery he considers a clear 
proof that the building was a tomb, not a treasury, 
lie has also found several more portions of the 
ornamentation of the doorway in red marble, 
similar to those in the Elgin Room of the 
Museum. 

At the Heraeon, distant an hour and a-half 
from Mycenae, he has discovered and excavated a 
stone building similar in form and structure to 
the Treasury of Atreus, and though smaller yet 
still of colossal dimensions. In this he found 
gold ornaments and other objects of a vitreous 
material, the patterns on which are absolutely 
identical in design with those found in the tombs 
of Mycenae and Spata in Attica. He considers 
this building to be the tomb of a priestess, or 
perhaps of successive priestesses, of Hera. 

E. E. Blackbtone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 

British Museum : July 12, 1878. 

I have lately visited Mycenae, and send you 
some particulars of the recent excavations there, 
made by M. Stauiatakes, of the Archaeological 
Society of Athens. He has thoroughly excavated 
the interior of the Treasury of Atreus and the 
flanking walls of its entrance passage down to 
their base. There are twenty courses of masonry 
to the top of the wall close to the doorway. 
Many of these stones are of very large size, 
especially in the lowest part of the wall farthest 
from the doorway. He found no trace of pave¬ 
ment or steps in the passage. On each side of 
the doorway are the plinths of the bases of the 
two columns which adorned it. These plinths 
consist of four very shallow steps or tiers of 
slate-coloured stone, the lowest considerably larger 
than the three upper ones. These plinths are so 
small in proportion to the carved fragment de¬ 
scribed and figured by Donaldson in the supple¬ 
mentary volume of Stuart and Revett, and called 
by him part of the base of one of the columns, 
that M. Stamatakes considers this fragment to be 
a portion of the capital instead of the base, and 
he therefore conjectures that the columns gradu¬ 
ally diminished in size downwards, or that they 
perhaps terminated in a smaller quadrangular pe¬ 
destal like that of a Hermes. Within the doorway 
are two perpendicular grooves on each side forty-one 
inches apart, apparen tly for two pairs of bronze doors. 
Either within the doorway, or in the entrance 
passage leading to it, he found burnt human bones 
and fragments of gold ornaments similar to those 


THE CHURCH OP ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI. 

Florence : July 5, 1878. 

I have just returned from Assisi, where I went 
to inspect the works of restoration in progress in 
the famous Church of St. Francis, which I last 
visited in 1842. On entering the church the other 
day either my memory deceived me as to my 
former impressions of the effect of colour, or the 
mural paintings have further decayed, or—what is 
more probable—the general aspect and beauty of 
the noble edifice are impaired by the cruel and 
deplorable architectural alterations carried out 
under the direction of Signor Oavalcaselle. How¬ 
ever well his judgment on works of painting may 
be established, it is most unfortunate that he 
should have an opportunity of showing his in¬ 
experience in architecture at the expense of one 
of the most interesting monuments of that art in 
Italy. He has induced persons in authority, un¬ 
happily devoid of taste or knowledge of art, irre¬ 
verently to lay rude hands on and to remove the 
noble choir-stalls—the work of Domenico da San 
Severino in the last half of the fifteenth century— 
which formerly lined the apse and transepts so 
magnificently, on the plea that they are not of the 

E eriod or style of the church, which is of the first 
alf of the thirteenth. Were this principle to be 
acted upon generally, there is not a great work of 
the Middle Ages throughout Europe which might 
not be ruthlessly despoiled of precious works of art 
in the same manner. These admirable choir-stalls 
having been removed for so futile a reason, models 
have been set up of their proposed substitutes, 
characterised by utter poverty of design and still 
more inconsistent with the architecture of the 
church, because weakly imitated from types of 
still older date. Had it been necessary to construct 
new stalls, a competent architect would have had 
no difficulty in doing so, with his eyes fixed on the 
beautiful details of the architecture of the church 
itself; but unless the indignation felt and expressed 
by eminent Italians prevails, it is to be feared that 
the paltry seats represented in the models will be 
set up. An altar of stone adorned with indiffer¬ 
ent mosaic ornaments has been erected on a heavy 
stone platform placed over the crown of the 
vaulting of the lower church, which is painted 
with the famous works of Giotto; these, I be¬ 
lieve, are imperilled by this clumsy proceeding. 
This ugly altar has been enclosed by an iron 
screen, not of the period of the church, but 
more nearly of that of the stalls, which have been 
removed because they were too modern! This 
screen, thus inconsistently selected, is supported 
between old octagonal marble shafts of a different 
date altogether, brought from the church below, 
elongated out of all proportion by modem addi¬ 
tions, and hearing old Romanesque capitals; 
while, as if to put a climax on the absurdity of 
such proceedings, these dilapidated and worn capi¬ 
tals have been freshly gilt and each provided with 
an additional abacus carrying a poorly-designed 
architrave, which completes this unparalleled 
offspring of architectural bad taste, this strange 
compound of ecclesiastical bric-h-brac. 
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It was maintained as a reason for removing 
the noble choir stalls that they covered portions 
of the moral paintings of Giunta Pisano. What¬ 
ever state these may have been in when the stalls 
were erected, they are now so defaced that it is 
of no consequence whatever that part of them 
should bo hidden. Art gains nothing by un¬ 
covering their fragments, but loses enormously by 
the removal of Domenico's admirable works. In 
one of the frescoes of the school of Giotto on the 
walls of the nave—it is fortunate that these are 
not broken down as also being of later date than 
the church—there is a representation of a rood- 
loft or beam supporting a crucifix, a picture 
with folding doors of a Virgin and Child, and a 
figure of an angel. It seems very probable that 
this represents a rood-loft or beam which once 
really existed in the church, for the stone 
corbels for its support and a small part of 
the beam remain. A model suggestive of its 
restoration has been set up. There can be no 
question that had the old rood-loft survived it 
ought to have been preserved, but to set up a 
modem mockery of it is worse than childish. It 
cuts the church in two and interrupts and spoils 
the fine architectural perspective from west to 
east. 

The old painted windows of the upper church 
are very interesting and excellent specimens. 
They are of the thirteenth century, and the re¬ 
semblance of the general drawing, especially in 
the draperies, to the work of Cimabue suggests 
that he may have designed them: they are more 
transparent and less affected by the weather than 
Contemporary northern glass, and there is much 
more white in them. The object is obvious, 
they admit enough light to illumine the mural 
pictures. To my mind they entirely settle in a 
way favourable to the presence of painted glass 
the propriety of combining it with mural pic¬ 
tures, and extinguish the modern opposing opinion. 
The old masters were right. Theso painted win¬ 
dows with their gem-like sparkle and bright colour, 
focus the colours on the walls, and they complete 
the general harmony and accentuate it, in a most 
enchanting manner; it is felt that white windows 
would be discords there. Being partly broken, 
they have been repaired by the late Signor Bertini 
of Milan, not in imitation of the beautiful old 
lass, but with panels in his manner resembling 
rightly-coloured modern lithographs. He has 
neither comprehended the glass which he was 
unhappily appointed to restore nor the part which 
it plays in the general scheme of colour and church 
decoration. lie has done nothing but mischief; 
and, while the clioii>stalls have been removed, 
these works are left disfiguring the church in a 
way which must be seen to bo believed. 

The operations in progress for the preservation 
of the wall-paintings by Giunta Pisano, Cimabue, 
Giotto, and other early masters, in both the lower 
and upper churches, are as creditable to the Italian 
Government as the architectural proceedings are 
the reverse. I propose to describe these operations 
as well as the state of the paintings, in a future 
number. In the meantime I have to observe that 
at last the sound and praiseworthy principle of 
not repainting or retouching old works is fully re¬ 
cognised. Let us be thankful; but if the painters 
Signor A. or Signor B. are no longer to be allowed 
to disfigure works of the old masters with 
their modern brushes, why is this safe principle 
abandoned with respect to the architecture; and 
why are the architects Signor D. or Signor E. 
allowed to alter, restore, and disfigure as they are 
doing ? That which they have done internally is 
utterly needless constructively ; nay, the load laid 
on the vaulting painted by Giotto is unpardonable. 
Let us then add our protests to those of accom¬ 
plished and patriotic Italians who are exerting 
themselves to save their noble heritage of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from further 
maltreatment. Charles Heath Wilson. 


THE TOWNELET MSS.—“THE SPENDING OF THE 
MONET OF ROBERT NOWELL." 

Stretford, Manchester; July 13, 1878. 

I fail to see why Dr. Grosart attributes “ un¬ 
generous treatment ” to a review which, consider¬ 
ing the abundance of errors, &c., and the insight it 
gave me into the art of book-making, may claim 
to be judicial; or to discover how he has modified, 
except for the worse, my so-called half-dozen 
blunders in matters of fact. 

1. Against Dr. Grosart’s “nimble nonsense,” I 
hold to my view of the term “ Poor Scholar.” It 
was written with full knowledge of the marginal 
notes, one of which (p. 10) concerns “ the very 
poor.” I have again examined the facta of 
Hooker’s life, and in particular Sir John Mac¬ 
lean’s Life and Times of Sir Peter Came, Kilt., pp. 
v.-viii., 222-3, from which I gather that the family 
of Hooker was of consideration in Devonshire, 
having respectable connexions. Hooker’s uncle and 
patron, John Vowel (or Hooker), an able antiquary 
and an Oxford man, was in 1001 M.P. for Exeter. 
If I)r. Grosart will correctly print the names of 
Spenser's schoolfellows (p. 28) it will be found 
that they were far above the pauper class. As to 
the other poor scholars of the Nowell Accounts, 
whose social position has been thus unwarrantably 
disparaged, and over whom this “ infinite pathos ’’ 
has been wasted, it is certain that they were not 
needy. The term “ Poor Scholars ” had a peculiar 
meaning, covering the well-to-do and the in- 
difierently-provided-for. Scholars, ns Anthony a 
Wood shows, are in a sense always poor; for the 
more they learn, the more they wish to learn; and 
the greater need have they for costly books. As 
Dr. Grosart is insensible to the evidence of his 
own MS., I cite for his information the will of 
Watson, Bishop of Winchester (1580-4), who 
bequeathed to “poore schollers students in the 
Vniversitie of Oxford ” 100 marks. Discreet men 
from sundry of good worship and credit in the 
University prepared the list of the recipients of this 
“ charitable and godlie ” bequest. From a copy of 
this MS. list, dated July (!, 1585, from the 
original in Bodley's Library, and nowin my hands 
by the kindness of a friend, I count 20 Masters 
of Arts, 11 Batchilers, and 17 schollers. Amongst 
them are Mr. D(octor) Remolds, of C.C. Coll., 
afterwards its well-known President; Nicholas 
Duller, of S. John’s; and Mr. Prime and Mr. 
Hudson of Newe Colledge. I might also cite from 
Nowell MS. (p. 228) the case of a payment of 4s., 
December 1575, to “one Tathane,” a poor scholar 
of Merton College, who, Dr. Grosart says (p. 220), 
is John Tatham, M.A. 1507; Proctor 1573, 
Hector (?) of Lincoln College in 1574; but I 
believe that the editor has here either got hold of 
the wrong man, or else miscopied the MS. 

2. I am content to leave these mythical 
“ Coops ” and “ Cowps ” in the company of Dr. 
Grosart’s comment. As I carefully read the 
book, and was alive to the oddity of the affair, 
I could not pass off a “ discovery.” The real 
discoveries of the review are passed by in silence. 
I now learn with surprise that the pr contraction 
is “ imaginary.” 

3. My remark on the elder Alloine is evaded, 
not “traversed,” and I am unjustly accused of 
favouring “ opprobrious treatment.” Dr. Grosart’s 
note must now be cited in full (p. 201):—“ Rye. 
Allyne : Probably [sic] the Rector of Dicheat, or 
Dichet, in Somersetshire, and father of the saintly 
‘Richard Allein.’ Wood ( Athinae , as before, 
vol. iv., pp [sic] 13-16) does his bitterest best, 
very scandalously, to dishonour the son, and tells 
nothing of the father.” Now Wood (a) gives his 
name: Richard; ( h ) gives his profession and his 
parish: Rector of Dicheat or Dichet, Somerset¬ 
shire ; (c) gives his Parliamentary appointment 
in 1654: ejector of scandalous ministers, &c., in 
the same county; (d) adding that in the latter 
office he was “ severe enough.” I repeat my 
retort that Dr. Grosart does his bitterest best to 
slander Wood. 

4. After looking once more at this note about 


Drant, I deliberately say that it is “ carelessly 
acknowledged.” This page 159 wants about 
twelve corrections. 

5. Instead of acknowledging the fault in this 
droll description of Basket (it is not said which of 
them is meant) as an “early” publisher of the 
English Bible (p. 163), Dr. Grosart turns aside, 
like the Wight Sir Ralpho, 

“ to distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side.” 

0. As to the accuracy of the original compiler 
of the MS., here called in question, I hope in a 
day or two, through the courtesy of Lord Norreys, 
to bo able to judgo for myself. Meanwhile I may 
with confidence assert that these following are 
Dr. Grosart's blunders and not the scribe's:— 
P. 190, John Speyre should be John Spicer, B.A. 
25 Juno 1506; M.A. 10 June 1509.— Pp. 204-5, 
“Ilic. ryckaner: not in Wood.” Should be 
Rodolph or Ralph Pychmor ; and see Wood, with 
several details, Fasti i., 255; B.A. 25 June 1500; 
M.A. 10 June 1509 (he is called “Mr.” in the 
MS., p. 204); B.D. 4 July 1570.—Pp. 204-5, 
Matthew Heaton; qy. Martin Ileaton, B.A. 17 
December 1574.—Pp. 204-5, “Rye. Calsehill, not 
in Wood.” This should be Calfehill (i.e., Caufield 
or Caulfield), adm. to Ch. Ch. 1507; B.A. 19 
February 1573-4 ; M.A. 27 Juue 1577.—Pp. 210, 
234, Thomas Sperme should bo Spearin, B.A. 11 
June 1570; M.A. 1 July 1574.—P. 214, Rychard 
Gremkares (!) should be Greenakres of B. Nose 
Coll., B.A. 18 January 1558; Fellow Univ. Coll, 
on the Percy Foundation in 1559; M.A. 26 June 
1502. 

The learned antiquaries of Brasenose College 
are well able to justify themselves in regard to 
their own archives. From what is now said it 
would seem as if these gentlemen, frightened at 
an “ enormous correspondence ” over a MS. con¬ 
taining “ from 11,000 to 12,000 names ”(!), and 
at the responsibility cast upon them, had, “ with 
the proofs in their hands,” politely returned a 
general answer to their correspondent. From the 
MSS. of Ant. a Wood, with whose “ industry 
and services " Dr. Grosart shows himself to be only 
partially familiar, 1 added to my book at the time 
details of very many scholars (including Brasenose 
men) marked as “ not in Wood.” “ not identified,” 
and so on. The proposed “ after-appendix,” to 
be made up of other people’s contributions, is, 
though unintentional, an ample compliment to 
the justice of my review. 

At the close of his letter Dr. Grosart compla¬ 
cently cries “ Enough.” Ho says, however, that 
there are in the review twelve other “ blunders.” 
I shall be glad to see them indicated. As to the 
two gentlemen whom in his worst taste he has in¬ 
troduced (with the Fellows of Brasenose) to cover 
his editorial delinquencies, I know that they have 
a keen sense of humour; and I suspect that, being 
Yorkshiremen, they would not “ look a gift horse 
in the mouth.” John Egi.ington Bailee. 


“ CORIOLANUS.” 

King’s College, London : July 15, 1878. 

There being other reasons for supposing that 
Shakspere wrote Coriolanus in 1008, I may 
perhaps point out that there is in it what may be 
a reference to the famous frost of 1607-8, when 
fires were lighted on the Thames. Says Marcius, 
in his favourite vein of contempt for the com¬ 
mons :— 

“ You are no surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstones in the sun.” 

It must bo allowed that this is a somewhat out-of- 
the-way image. Coals on ice are not usually a 
common spectacle; but it would seem they were 
so in the winter of 1607-8, and at that time the 
image would be by no means far-fetched or un¬ 
familiar ; it would, in fact, be obviously suggested. 
Of course one would lay no great stress on it if 
there was nothing else to connect the play with 
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that time; but there being other things that so 
connect it, the allusion may perhaps be taken as 
confirmatory. 

‘•Above Westminster,” writes Chamberlain to 
Carleton, January 8, 1607-8, “the Thames is quite 
frozen over, and the Archbishop eamo from Lambeth 
on Twelfth-day over the ice to Court. Many fan¬ 
tastical experiments are daily put in practice, as cer¬ 
tain youths burnt a gallon of wine upon the ice, and 
made all the passengers partakers.” 

An account of this frost, written during its 
prevalence, is given in a tract called “ The Great 
Frost: Cold Goings in London, a Dialogue,” re¬ 
printed by Mr. Arber in his most useful collection, 
An English Gamer, vol. i.—a volume soon, we 
hope, to be followed by others not less valuable. 
The citizen in this dialogue tells—to quote a side- 
note—of “ beer, ale, wine, victuals, and fires on 
the Thames.” “ Are you cold with going over?” 
runs the text. “ You shall, ere you come to the 
middle of the river, spy some ready with pans of 
coals to warm your fingers.” I will just mention 
that the passage in this tract “Amongst many 

other things upon the frozen Thames.It 

was a miraculous deliverance,” pp. 97-9 of Mr. 
Arber’s reprint, is evidently out of its place. 

John W. Maxes. 


THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS OF THE CHALDEANS. 

Bousieu : July 6, 1878. 

Ihave devoted a whole volume to the study of the 
documents, handed down even to our own times in 
the original, of that Chaldean magic so famous in 
antiquity. These documents consist of the frag¬ 
ments of one or more lengthy collections of incan¬ 
tations and propitiatory hymns, the primitive 
Akkadian tejt being frequently interlined with an 
Assyrian version. The liberality of Sir II. 
llawlinson enabled me to study them before 
their final publication; now these precious frag¬ 
ments are in the hands of all scholars who are 
engaged in Assyriological studies, for they fill 
the first thirty plates of vol. iv. of the work on 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
edited at the expense of the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir H. Rawlinson and the 
regretted G. Smith. 

I believe I have proved that all this magic of 
the Chaldeans rested upon a dualistic con¬ 
ception, which peoples every part of the universe 
with personal spiritual beings, essentially good or 
essentially evil: the one protectors, the others 
enemies, 'who are ceaselessly waging war in 
heaven, on earth, and in the air. The scourges 
which so often succeed to the blessings of nature, 
end the sudden catastrophes which interrupt the 
regular course of the world, are caused by their 
alternations of triumph or of defeat. Above all, 
the maladies which afflict mankind are all the 
work of the evil spirits, and consequently most 
of the magical incantations we possess have for 
their object the cure of these diseases. Thus, as 
Herodotus with his usual certainty of observation 
has remarked, the Chaldeans and Babylonians, so 
different in this respect from the Egyptians, have 
never had either medicine or doctors. Like the 
Tartar and Siberian races, although in some re¬ 
spects far beyond them in civilisation, they never 
knew any doctors but sorcerers, nor any remedies 
but exorcisms and incantations. 

There is, however, one point that I have not made 
sufficientlv clear. It is that—if we can nowhere 
liud in Babylonish culture a trace of a truer or 
more scientific conception than this of the essence 
and the origin of diseases—from a moral point of 
view, some rare passages in these magical collec¬ 
tions rise above that gross demonology which is 
the prevailing idea of most of the fragments. In 
these disease is not regarded as produced by the 
blind action of evil spirits; the anger of the celes¬ 
tial gods is the chief cause, and man draws down 
that anger upon himself by the frequent breach of 
the moral law. The mechanical repetition of cer¬ 
tain sacramental formulae is not enough. The 


surest preservative against demons and diseases, 
and that which alone can give to rites of purifica¬ 
tion a protecting power, is repentance for sin and 
heartfelt contrition. In these fragments man con¬ 
fesses himself a sinner before the gods, and im¬ 
plores pardon as well as healing. 

“ As for me, the Lord has sent mo, 

Tho great lord, Ea has sent me. 

Settle that which regards him, make known the 
order which concerns him, judge the judgment 
which touches him. 

Thou, in thy march, guidcst the race of men. 

Cause a ray of salvation to shine upon him ; heal 
his sickness, 

Man, tho son of his god,* has laid down before thee 
the burden of bis omissions and transgressions ; 

His hands and feet suffer cruelly; sadly is he 
crushed by sickness. 

Sun, at tbo lifting of my hands, lend thine oar. 

Aeoopt his offering, absorb his victim, give him 
back his god to uphold his hand. 

By thy commission may his omissions be absolved, 
may his transgressions be wiped out, 

.May he recover from his sickness.” 

These words are put into the mouth of a priest, 
who is addressing the Sun god (Utu in Akkadian, 
Samas in Assyrian), while offering a sacrifice for 
a sick person ( W.A.I., iv., 17, recto); for here 
magical rites are confounded with worship. 

Elsewhere we find still more clearly expressed 
the idea that disease, and especially insanity, which 
is usually called “ disease of tho head,” is a chas¬ 
tisement for impiety and sin. It is the gods who 
send it; to punish the guilty, they support those 
bad spirits who produce it. Above all, angry 
with the sinner, they withdraw from him that 
protection which they are perpetually affording to 
men. Their guardian hand no longer over him, 
he is abandoned to the violence of demons and to 
the ills which ceaselessly threaten humanity. To 
obtain deliverance from these ills, he must im¬ 
plore pardon with tears, he must will it by contri¬ 
tion. 

“ Madness has arisen from tho desert! as a wind hag 
it arisen; 

It has struck like lightning on high, and beneath 
has it poured itself; 

He who honours not his god is broken like a twig; 

He who has not his goddess for guardian, his flesh 
is ulcerated; 

Ho disappears as a star of heaven, as the dew of 
the evening he passes away in a moment. 

Against man, a pilgrim on tho earth, she [illness] 
fights as an enemy, as the heat of noon sho burns 
him. 

This man she kills ; 

She puts him beside himself, as if she were tearing 
out his heart. 

She makes him to writhe like a thing stretched over 
tho fire. 

Like a wild ass of the dosort.his eyos are 

full of clouds ; 

His life is consumed, ho longs for death. 

Madness is as a torriblestorm; none can foresee its 
coming ; 

Its exact destiny, its appointed lot, none knows it." 

(IF. A. I, iv., 3, col. 1, 11. 1-30.) 

It seom3 to me impossible to suppose that the 
fragments in which we find this idea so clearly 
expressed can belong to tho most ancient parts of 
the magical collections. They represent too ad¬ 
vanced a state of religious feeling to belong to the 
most primitive ages. But even if they are among 
the most recent fragments, they do not therefore 
detract from the value of these collections, for 
they allow that the Chaldeans possessed very 
early, and more fully perhaps than any othor 
pagan nation, the idea of sin, of the need of 
repentance, and of the power of contrition. Their 
cosmogonic tradition admitted original sin, taught 
that man came pure from the hands of his 

* An expression recurring continually in those 
texts, to express tho dependence of man upon the 
divine power. 


Creator, and then fell by his own fault, in con¬ 
sequence of listening to the suggestions of the 
power of darkness and of chaos. In their religious 
practices, the rites of penitence held a high place. 
We possess the fragments of a special collection 
of prayers, with a primitive Akkadian text, and 
an interlineary Assyrian version bearing the com¬ 
mon title of “ Lamentations of the Humbled 
Heart” (in Akkadian irra sa Kuva ): they are true 
Penitential Psalms, whose tones, highly poetic, 
recall those attributed by Hebrew tradition to 
King David, as well as many passages from the 
Prophets and the book of Job. 

The most important and the best preserved of 
these Psalms is that one the text of which has 
been published in W. A. I., iv., 10. I will give 
here a translation of it* which I think I may oiler 
as correct, except in the case of a very few 
specially difficult passages. Several stanzas, how¬ 
ever, exist only in the Akkadian text, without an 
Assyrian version; hut it does not seem to me 
that there need he the least difference made in the 
manner of translating these—a remarkable proof 
of the advanced stage to which studies on this 
abstruse subject have been carried. 

This important document is not only of the 
highest interest from the point of view of re¬ 
ligious history: it is not less important for the 
study of the forms of lyrical Akkadian poetry, and 
its influence on ancient Semitic poetry. In fact, 
in no other text of this language is the poetic 
division into regular stanzas, mentioned elsewhere 
by Dr. Schrader, and the parallelismus menibrorum 
so clear and so certain. 

Strophe 1. 

“ The anger of my lord’s heart, 
may it be appeased! 

0 god, may the ignorant como unto wisdom ! 

0 goddess, may the ignorant come unto wisdom T 

The god who knows what is unknown, 
may he be appeased! 

The goddess who knows wbat is unknown, 
may she be appeased! 

Anlistrophe 1. 

May the heart of my god be appeased! 

May the heart of my goddess be appeased t 

My god and my goddess, 
may they be appeased! 

Tho god who is wroth with me, 
may he be appeased! 

Tho goddess who is wroth with me, 
may she be appeased ! 


My sins . 

Strophe 2. 

• • • 


• 

• • • 

• 

My sins • 

• « • 

• 

• • 

a t • 

• t 

The propitious 

Antistrophe 2. 
name of my god 

• aft 

• t 

The propitious 

name of the god who knows what 

unknown 

s • 

a • ft 

■ t 


The propitious name of my goddess 


Tho propitious name of the goddess who knows 
what is unknown 

. ■ • . ■ t 

Strophe 3. 

I eat the fruit of anger § 

I drink the waters of anguish. 


* It has also been translated by Mr. Sayce, in 
Records of the Past .— Ed. 

f The rest is wanting, in consequence of a fracture 
of the clay. This strophe has only two verses in¬ 
stead of four. 

1 Lacunae. 

§ Tho first two verseB of this strophe are ir¬ 
regular, wanting the second number of the parallel- 
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On transgression against my god, 

•without knowing it, I feed. 

In offences against my goddess, 
without knowing it, I walk. 

Antistrophe 3. 

Iiord, my faults are very great, 
very great my sins. * * * § 

My god, my faults are very great, 
very great my sins. 

O my goddess, my faults are very‘great, 
very great my sins. 

■God, who knowest what is unknown, 
my faults are very great, very great my sins. 

Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 
my faults are very great, very great my sins. 

Strophe 4. 

I commit faults 
without knowing it. 

I commit sin 
without knowing it. 

1 feed on iniquity 
without knowing it. 

I live faultily 
■without knowing it. 

Antistrophe 4. 

The lord in the anger of his heart 
covers me with confusion. 

God in the fury of his heart 
■overwhelms me. 

The goddess, wroth with me f 
troubles me bitterly. 

The god who knows what is unknown 
oppresseth me. 

The goddess who knows what is unknown' 
emaciates me. 

Strophe 5. 

I am cast down 

and none reaches forth his hand to me. { 

I weep in silence § 

and no man takes my hand. 

I utter my prayer 
and none hears me. 

I am enfeebled, overwhelmed, 
and no man delivers me. 

Antistrophe 6. 

I draw near to the god who created me 
and I make burning lamentations. 

I kiss the feet of my goddess 
and . . . . J 

I draw noar to the god who knows what is un¬ 
known, 

and I pronounce burning lamentations. 

I kiss the feet of the goddess who knows what is 
unknown, 

and. ■ ■ . i , 

Strophe 6. 

O Lord, be propitious 

li 

Goddess, be propitious 

II 

God, who knowest what is unknown, 
be propitious . . j| 

Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 
be propitious . . . 

Antistrophe 6. 

Until when, O my god, 

II 

Until when, O my goddess, 

... || 

Until when, 0 god who knowest what is unknown, 

..... || 

* Assyrian version: “ my faults are many, my sins 
great.” 

f Assyrian version : “ is irritated against me.” 

| Assyrian version: “ takes my hand.” 

§ Assyrian version: “ I weep.” 

|| Lacunae. 


Until when, 0 goddess, who knowest what is un¬ 
known, 

the anger of thy heart * . . ? 

St rophe 7. 

The destiny of man is fixed by decree, 
and none knows it. 

Men who bear a name t 
know not the decision contained in it. J 
If he blasphemes or if he acts piously none knows 
it. 

O lord, thou wilt not reject thy servant. § 
Antistrophe 7. 

In the midst of the tempest, come to his help, 
take his hand! 

I commit sin, 
turn it into piety ! 

I commit faults, 

carry them away with the wind ! || 

My blasphemies are great, IT 
rend them as a veil! 

Strophe 8. 

O my god, my sins are seven times seven, 

Absolve my si ns ! 

0 my goddess, my sins are seven times seven, 
Absolve my sins! 

God, who knowest what is unknown, 

my sins are seven times seven, absolve my sins! 

Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 
my sins are seven times seven, absolve my sins! 

Antistrophe 8. 

Absolve my faults! 

Guido thou him who submitteth himself to thee! 
May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has 
brought forth, be appeased! 

As the heartof a mother who has brought forth, and 
of a father who has begotten, 
may it be appeased. 

‘ The lamentations of a humbled heart,’ 

Sixty verses in all.” 

As a second specimen, here is a fragment of 
another psalm from the same collection ( W. A. 
I., iv., 26, 8) in which the words are no longer 
put into the mouth of the sinner, but where others 
pray for him, using the third person. 

....*• 

“ Sitting low in lamentations, 
by words of grief the sorrow of his heart is mani¬ 
fested. 

In bitter tears, in bitter wailings, 
he is struck as the turtle-dove with a silent stupor, 
he 

goes weeping night and day. 

From his own god he implores mercy, 
he calls him with an urgent voice as a child. 

He dwells in sorrowful wailings, 
in the burning ardour of his grief he has pros¬ 
trated himself before his god.” 

F. Lehobmaht. 


TUB DATE OP THE “COFBT OF LOVE” AST) THE 
“BOMAUNT OF THE BOSE.” 

Oxford : July 6, 1878. 

Prof. Skeat, in the short letter which appeared 
in your issue of the 8th ult., took no notice of the 
more material portion (founded on internal evi¬ 
dence) of my argument in favour of an early date 
for the Court of Love, but fastened on a minor 
allegation, respecting the supposed use of hem and 

* Assyrian version: “ thy heart.” 

t Assyrian version: “ whoever bears.” 

j The first two verses of this strophe are extremely 
difficult and obscure. The interpretation which wo 
give of it is conjectural, and will, no doubt, have to 
be revised after further study. 

§ An irregular verse : without parallel. 

|| Assyrian version: “ may the wind carry them 
away.” 

11 Assyrian rersion: "my blasphemies numer::*.’ 


here in the Trin. Coll. MS. for “them” and | 
“ their,” which appears to be erroneous. I relied | 

on Dr. Morris’s customary fidelity in dealing with f 

MSS.; and although in this particular instance he j 
seems to have departed from his usual practice, I i 

still rely on the soundness of his philological i 

instinct, which told him that in correcting the 
late forms of the MS. to those more ancient he i 
was only restoring harmony of expression to a j 
work which no true scholar would deliberately i 
place later than the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Prof. Skeat, be it remembered, assigns r 
the Court of Love to the reign of Henry V1IL, i 

“ or even later.” The following list of Chaucerian j 

forms, words, and phrases occurring in the poem, i 
as printed by Mr. Bell, will perhaps be sufficient ■ 

to bear out the correctness of Dr. Morris’s ; 

instinct:— i 

I. Chaucerian forms. Verbs: nam, nis, not, j 
( ne am, ne is, ne wot) for “ am not,” &c.; goth, as 
the 2 pi. imp.; doth, as the 3 pi. pres.; lough, , 
laughed; the frequent use of the infinitive in on, . 

seken, serveti, &c. Adjectives and pronouns: life, , 

little ; tho or thoo, those. Nouns : nobley, noble- , 

ness; freres, friars ; auctorite, habilite, adversite, 
and many similar words. Particles: sith, since; 
sauf, save ; nere, nigher. 

il. Chaucerian words and phrases. Among 
verbs we find arted, constrained, wonne, dwell, 
yede, went, departs, in the sense of “sunder.” In 
the sixteenth century we find departs used in the 
sense of “ share out,” “ distribute," but not, I 
think, in that of “ sunder” or“ sever.” Compare 
Knightes Tale, 1916, “ Allas, departing of our 
compainye,” with “ til dethe us must depart,” (C. 
of L. 1399). Adjectives: digne ; head (the reader 
will remember “ heende Nicholas ’’ in the 
Milleres Tale) ; fete, many; shone, bright. The 
last-named word has held its ground in the 
Scottish dialect down to the present day, but I 
believe it disappears from English literature soon 
after the time of Chaucer, unless when, as in i 
Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar, it is, with other 
archaic words, purposely recalled to use. Nouns: 
hele, health; nightertale ; comp. C. T. Prol., 97, 

&c. Particles: yms ; comp. Nonne Prestes Tale, 

378, &c.; yerne, A. S. georne, eagerly. Phrases: 
in gree, graciously; gentil of port: comp. 0. T. 
Prol., 136, “amyable of port;” on lofte: comp. 
Clerkes Tale, 229, &c. 

It is hazardous to assert a negative; yet I 
think it may be safely maintained that not one of 
the forms, words, &c., above enumerated can be 
found in a writer of the sixteenth century who 
does not (like Spenser in the case just mentioned) 
purposely give an archaic colouring to his work, 
and that very few, if any, can be pointed out in 
writings which date after the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They are essentially charac¬ 
teristic of the language of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate. 

After considering the evidence of an early data 
here adduced, Prof. Skeat will, I think, admit 
that when he assigned the language of the Court 
of Love to “ the reign of Henry VIII. or even 
later,” he said it, like the Psalmist, “ in his 
haste.” He is certainly a true scholar, and there¬ 
fore I am convinced, as I said before, that he will 
not deliberately maintain a thing so untenable. 

Since the appearance of my former letter I 
have examined the unique MS. of the Romaunt of 
the Rose in the Hunterian library at Glasgow. It 
is of quarto size, written on good vellum in a 
hand of the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
margins are wide, each page containing on an 
average twenty-four lines ; and the initial letters 
of all the paragraphs are enriched with beautiful 
branch and flower devices; gold is lavishly used. 

It was probably a copy made for some lady of 
rank, or some refined and wealthy household. 
The beauty of the ornamentation might suggest 
that the work on which it was employed could 
not well have proceeded from a nameless and ob¬ 
scure poet; but it may be replied that these deco¬ 
rative honours were perhaps a homage to the 
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fania of the original work, not to that of the 
translation. The first leaf is wanting; probably 
it was purloined for the sake of the illumination 
at the opening of the poem. Here, if anywhere, 
the authorship of the version would have been 
stated. When, therefore, Prof. Skeat says (Introd. 
to Chaucer’s Works: Bohn, 1877), “it is not 
marked as his in the MS.,” as if some presump¬ 
tion against the Chaucerian authorship arose from 
this fact, it must be remembered that the one 
page on which the version probably was marked, 
either as Chaucer's or some other man’s, is lost, 
and cannot be produced in evidence one way or 
the other. 

Without pretending to decide a question which 
perhaps never can be decided with certainty, I 
will try to set down fairly the pros and cons of 
the matter. In favour of this Romaunt being the 
work of Chaucer, it may be said:— 

1. That a translation of the whole or part of 
the Roman de la Rose was certainly made by 
Chaucer; see the well-known passages in the 
Legende of Good Women and Lydgate’s Falls of 
P)-inces. 

2. That the name of no other poet has ever 
been connected with this version, which was first 
printed in 1632, as a work of Chaucer. 

3. That William Thynne, in the preface which 
he wrote for the edition of 1632, ana addressed to 
Henry VIII., states that after long search he had 
obtained correct copies of works of Chaucer 
already printed, and also of “ divers other never 
tyll nowe imprinted, but remanynge almost un- 
knowen and in oblyvion.” Among these he must 
have included the Romaunt, which in this edition 
immediately succeeds the Canterbury Tales. 

4. That the language of the Romaunt is Chau¬ 
cerian in point of date. 

6. That Chaucerian phrases and turns of expres¬ 
sion occur frequently: e.g., “ But I wole stynt of 
this matere ” (7200); “ In bookis sothly as I 
rede” (3520); “smale foules ” (130); “ful 
glade in hir corage ” (280); “ his thankes ” 
(1531) ; &c., &c. 

On the other hand— 

1. Prof. Skeat believes that the Romaunt “can 
be shown to have been originally composed in 
a dialect much more Northern than that of 
London.” (Introd. to Chaucer’s Works : Bohn, 
1877). 

2. From the frequent occurrence in the Ro¬ 
maunt of rhymes of the generaly-curtesye type, 
which are scarcely ever found in Chaucer's best 
work—in the Canterbury Tales, for instance— 
Prof, ten Brink, Mr. Bradshaw, and others are 
disposed to doubt the possibility of the Romaunt's 
having been written by Chaucer. 

3. It contains several rhymes such as Chaucer 
never employs— e.g., at 1.1830, where thore (there) 
rhymes with more. 

A word on each of these objections: 

That the language of the only existing MS. of 
the Romaunt is of a somewhat more Northern 
cast than that of Chaucer’s works generally is in¬ 
disputable. It seems to me to be tinged by the 
dialect of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Thore, for 
“ there,” occurs in the Handlyng Sgnne of Robert 
NIannyng, a Lincolnshire man. The forms, how¬ 
ever, commonly used in the Romaunt are there, 
iher, or there. Lepande (leaping) occurs in the 
poem—a distinctly Northern form. But the di¬ 
vergence from the language of London is not 
greater than can be reasonably set down to the 
account of an East-Anglian transcriber, as dis- 
XvngTushed from the original author. In con¬ 
nexion with this point it may be noted that a 
P 1 lns >de the Hunterian volume states 
v tT 48 in 1720 by Mr. Sturgeon, 

Tuomaa’ MarffiTV'' Ed ? unds ’. Suffolk ’ . to one 

'utmatorv of • ’ 80 far m it goes, is con- 

ll “ MS ' “ 

Cmttrbvru r U J 9 48 to r5l ynies is observed in the 
must, he freely"^ 411 al ^ther in the Romaunt, 


the discrepancy might not have been due to 
Chaucer's own varying practice at different periods 
of his life, the fact will not have all the import¬ 
ance that is claimed for it. 

The rhyme thore-more is certainly perplexing. 
There is no reason to think that Chaucer would 
have used such a form as thore ; but if he (or 
whoever was the author of the Romaunt) wrote 
ther, what becomes of the rhyme P Of this diffi¬ 
culty I can at present suggest no solution. 

T. Arnold. 


Panted. But till it is shown that 


SCIENCE. 

Ancient Society; or, Researches in the Lines 
of Human Progress from Savagery, through 
Barbarism to Civilisation. By Lewis H. 
Morgan, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Some thirty years ago the author of this 
work was led to take up the problem of 
ancient society, through finding himself as 
it were living in the midst of it. Happening 
to be thrown into close intercourse with the 
Iroquois, and being actually adopted into 
the Seneca nation, he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with this savage-bar¬ 
baric stage of culture, and described it in 
1851 in a book which is one of the standard 
works on American ethnology, the League 
of the Iroquois. He noticed with particular 
attention the Indian system of clanship and 
marriage, under which clans are constituted 
by kinship on the female side, children be¬ 
longing to the clan of their mother, each 
clan being distinguished by an animal name 
or crest, and marriage being necessarily 
into another clan, so that a Wolf might not 
marry a Wolf, but might marry a Bear, 
Turtle, Heron, &c. In connexion with this 
clan-law, he was struck with the difference 
between our system of reckoning relation¬ 
ship, and that of his Iroquois, who did not 
in our way distinguish between lineal and 
collateral, but reckoned one’s actnal mother 
and her sisters all as one’s mothers, the 
children of them all as one’s brothers and 
sisters, and so on. Dr. Morgan thought 
at first that all this was peculiar Iroquois in¬ 
vention, but wheu on further enquiry he 
became aware that usages more or less 
similar prevail, not only among American 
tribes, hut widely over the world, he saw 
with true insight the value of such evidence 
in opening up an early phase of social 
history. Setting himself, with official aid 
which was readily given, to collect informa¬ 
tion as to systems of relationship among all 
nations, he was able to draw up his Systems 
of Consanguinity and Affinity, which was 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1871. This important work contains, not 
only elaborate charts of kinship as reckoned 
among most various races, but also the out¬ 
line of a general theory of man’s social de¬ 
velopment founded on them. This theoretical 
part the author has now modified and worked 
up, with other materials, into his present 
treatise on Ancient Society. His scheme 
aims at no less than to map oat in a few 
bold lines of progress the whole evolution 
of the family and the nation—from when 
man was a gregarious mute to when he be¬ 
came a cultured republican. Dr. Morgan, 
in tracing out the successive phases of the 
family, looks back to its first form as “ con¬ 
sanguine,” or founded on the intermarriage 


of brothers and sisters, own and colla¬ 
teral, in a group; he then argues that 
this low condition was succeeded by the 
“ punaluan ” form of the family, where a 
group of brothers and male cousins were 
married to a similar female group; that at 
higher stages arose the “ syndyasmian ” 
plan, in which one husband and one wife 
paired, but only in a temporary and lax 
way; that also the patriarchal system arose, 
founded on polygamy; till eventually, in 
the modern and civilised state of society, 
strict monogamy was reached. In this 
course of social evolution the clan or gens 
was formed, based on kinship through the 
mother, and embodying the beneficial rule 
of marrying-out; when property accumulated 
and individual kinship became desirable, 
the earlier form of the clan, where the 
children followed the mother, gave place to 
tho more familiar form where clanship 
goes by male descent; at last the ancient 
clan, having done its vast work in develop¬ 
ing the family and the nation, fell away 
when property and population had fairly 
outgrown it. 

To state and criticise as a whole such a 
scheme as this would take, not an article, 
but a treatise. It is best to say at once what 
most anthropologists who read the book will 
say, that the author has built up a structure 
of theory wider and heavier than his founda¬ 
tions of fact will bear. His scheme will hardly 
be accepted as a whole, but parts of it may 
stand as permanent additions to the science 
of man, and the question is, which parts P 
The present reviewer must almost limit 
himself to trying two of the more accessible 
points. 

To ascertain how the clan or gens came 
into existence is one of the most difficult 
and important parts of the whole problem. 
Dr. Morgan (p. 49, &c.), considers that the 
Kamilaroi tribes of Australia preserve for 
us a system more archaic than any form 
of society hitherto known, and that its 
organisation into classes by sex seems “ to 
contain the germinal principle of the gens.” 
Now, up to a certain point, the account 
which he gives of this remarkable Australian 
system fits with what has long been known 
to ethnologists—namely, that besides the or¬ 
dinary totem-law, which prohibits a Kan¬ 
garoo from marrying a Kangaroo, but allows 
him to marry an Emu or a Bandicoot, &c., 
there is also a cross-division of the whole 
nation into four names, male and female, 
each male name having a particular female 
name allotted to it for permissible marriage: 
thus a man of the name of Ippai can only 
marry a wife (or wives) of the name Kapota, 
and so forth. Imagine Highland clans in 
which not only a Macpherson may not marry 
a girl of his own clan, but, moreover, if his 
name is Donald he may only marry a Janet. 
So far, this limitation of marriage among the 
Australians is well authenticated, and Dr. 
Morgan is at fall liberty to argue, if he will, 
that it represents a primitive state of society. 
But this is notall. Observing that this limited 
selection of wives “ is not the most remark¬ 
able part of the system,” he brings forward 
what he takes as specific proof that the restric¬ 
tive law is combined with an extraordinary 
kind of communism, whereby not only may an 
Ippai take a wife of the name Kapota, but 
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that all women of this name are theoretically 
his wives, inasmuch as when he meets any 
one of them, even of another tribe, they ad- 
dress one another as spouse ( goleer ), and he 
would treat her as his wife, his right to do 
so being recognised by her tribe. Such a 
state of things, where all Donalds are hus¬ 
bands of all Janets, is indeed remarkable if 
it really exists. One naturally asks how such 
observers as Sir George Grey and the Rev. 
W. Ridley can have missed it when studying 
the marriage-customs of these very tribes, 
and whether there has not been between Dr. 
Morgan and his one informant some mis¬ 
understanding. Looking at late accounts in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. vii., one finds the missionaries com¬ 
plaining of the polygamy of these Austra¬ 
lians, but praising them for their strictness 
as to marriage-rules in a tone by no means 
like that in which missionaries would be apt" 
to talk of a conjugal system under which 
“ one-quarter of all the males are united in 
marriage with one-quarter of all the females.” 
That the parties address one another by the 
word above translated “spouse” proves 
nothing, for the vocabularies show that this 
word need not mean more than “ of the 
class one may marry into,” and it is even 
used as a mere term of endearment, “ my 
love! ” Even if Mr. T. E. Lance’s letter, 
which Dr. Morgan relies on, really meant 
all that it has been interpreted to mean, so 
extraordinary a matrimonial scheme cannot 
be taken without much stronger evidence 
as representing a Btage in the development 
of society. 

Dr. Morgan’s line of inference from sys¬ 
tems of relationship, as pointing back to 
earlier and ruder systems of marriage under 
which they were formed, is the most striking 
feature of his work, and it is well worth 
while to test it by any fresh evidence that 
comes to hand. The problem is raised in 
the plainest way in the argument from the 
Malayan (more correctly Polynesian) terms 
for relatives (p. 401). The Hawaiian ap¬ 
plies the term rnahua, which may be trans¬ 
lated “parent,” not only to his natural 
father and mother, but to the whole group 
of their brothers and sisters, and cousins of 
the same grade; while kaiki, which may be 
translated as “ the little one ” or “ child,” 
means, not only his own son or daughter, but 
those of the brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
far and near, of his own grade; and in the 
same way he has terms for the whole grand¬ 
parent-grade, and the whole grandchild- 
grade. Whence this plan of classing one’s 
relatives, not by degrees of consanguinity, 
but as it were by generations ? Dr. Morgan’s 
answer is that this vagueness of terms 
belonged to a past state of society when 
consanguine marriage prevailed, males and 
females of each generation being grouped 
together at once as brothers and sisters, and 
as husbands and wives, the previous genera¬ 
tion being all reckoned as their parents, and 
the next generation as their children, more 
particular kinship being hardly distinguish¬ 
able in the general mixture. Dr. Morgan 
does not profess to show ns any human 
community actually found living in this most 
archaic state, which he takes to have been 
everywhere superseded by more advanced 
systems. But he points to records of a past 


state of society in Hawaii, which in his view 
arose out of the primitive consanguine family. 
These accounts, though hardly definite 
enough, do show a recognised practice of a 
group of husbands being married in com¬ 
mon to a group of wives, these husbands 
being apt to be brothers and the wives 
sisters. Such a family Dr. Morgan, adopt¬ 
ing a native word, calls a “ punaluan ” 
family. He regards it as formed from the 
consanguine family by barring marriage 
between brothers and sisters, thus viewing 
it, not as the stato of shocking depravity 
which it seemed to the missionaries, but 
actually as a stage in the line of progress. 
When the existence of such group-marriage 
(if one may coin the term) among the 
Hawaiians is brought into connexion with 
their language not distinguishing fathers 
and mothers from uncles and aunts, it is, at 
any rate, a fair conjecture that the one 
may have something to do with the 
other. Two questions naturally arise. 
Firstly, are there other traces of such group, 
marriage in Polynesia ? As to this point 
the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, on being consulted, 
answers in the affirmative. While noticing 
that some South Sea Islanders, as the 
Samoan3, are remarkable for their strictness 
as to marriage limits, he points out a 
passage in Bligh’s Voyage of the Bounty 
which mentions that a communism of this 
kind among brothers, though not extending 
outside the family, was frequent in Tahiti, 
much as the argument would suggest from 
their vague relationship terms. So also 
the Rev. J. E. Moulton has noticed that 
the Tonga Islanders have not yet for¬ 
gotten the times when their use of the 
same word to denote wife and sister-in-law 
was not a mere confusion of terms, but 
really meant what it implies. Secondly, 
can group-marriage be traced elsewhere in 
connexion with such vagueness of kinship 
words ? This may be answered also in the 
affirmative, from the account of the Todas of 
South India by Col. Marshall, whose book 
seems unknown to Dr. Morgan. Among 
these rude herdsmen a group of kinsmen 
married to a group of wives is a lawful 
arrangement, all the children of these very 
promiscuous unions being reckoned brothers 
and sisters. The Toda language has, indeed, 
no word for cousins; but what has to be 
noticed here is that calling them brothers 
and sisters does not merely show scantiness 
of words. It expresses the actual status of 
the children of one of these married groups, 
which is thus defined :—“ Each husband 
considers all the children as his, though each 
mother is mother only to her own, and each 
male child is an heir to the property of all 
the fathers.” Thus, however indisposed we 
may be to go Morgan’s length in using 
systems of kinship as proofs of earlier social 
states, we must admit that it proves itself, 
when tested, a valuable clue. 

Students accustomed to precision and 
consistency like that of Sir Henry Maine 
in dealing with ancient institutions cannot 
but complain of Dr. Morgan’s treatment of 
the classic gens. They are at first surprised 
to find him in his early chapters using the 
words “ gens ” and “ gentile organisation ” 
in writing of the exogamons tribe-divisions 
of the Iroquois and the Australians. Is it 


not, they say, begging the whole question of 
the origin of the Roman gens to begin by 
identifying it with the totem-clan of the 
American Indians ? On coming to the chap¬ 
ters on the classic gens itself, it is seen that 
the author intends to justify his use of 
the word by claiming that “ the obligation 
not to marry in the gens ” was held as 
an ordinary rule among the Greeks and 
Romans of the classic period, a novel 
doctrine which his evidence fails to esta¬ 
blish. His position would have been 
stronger had he been content to argue as 
M'Lennan had already done, that the classic 
gens, though not distinctly exogamons in 
historical times, had come out of an earlier 
exogamons state. Leaving these chapters, 
one turns with greater interest to those 
where the author describes the actual pro¬ 
cess by which tho change from female to 
male kinship takes place in tribes in the 
barbaric stage of culture, in connexion with 
inheritance of property, and where he dis¬ 
cusses the process of development of the fede¬ 
rative principle among such tribes, as illus¬ 
trated by the remarkable Iroquois League. 
It remains to call attention to an aspect of 
the work most interesting to the educated 
public. Though Morgan is in many re¬ 
spects opposed to the theories of social 
evolution propounded by his predecessors 
Bachofen and M'Lennan, his researches have 
led him to accept their main principles, that 
the earliest conditions of marriage were 
more or less promiscuous, or, as Lubbock 
calls it, communal, and that the earliest 
kinship arising under this state of things 
was of course reckoned on the female side. 
Though neither the problem of the origin of 
the family nor of the clan has yet been fully 
solved, it is surprising how much new light 
has been thrown on both by this group of 
authors, whose published work all lies 
within the last twenty years. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


A Commentary on the Greek Text of th 
Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians. By 
tho late-John Eadie, D.D., LL.D.; edited 
by the Rev. W. Young, ALA. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The commentaries of the present day may be 
classed under three heads : (1) those which 
are based upon a more or less exhaustive 
review of the work of previous commen¬ 
tators, and which present a summary of all 
the principal divergences of opinion; (2) 
those which, though based on a complete 
study of the literature of the subject, present 
only the final verdict of the commentator 
himself; (J) those which are the result of 
the labours of a single scholar going over 
the ground anew from the beginning and 
without any reference to the notes or com¬ 
mentaries of others. Of this last class the 
best example in this country would be Dr. 
Vaughan on the Romans. A conspicuous 
example of the second class would be Dr. 
Lightfoot’s series of commentaries: Prof. 
Jowett’s work on the Thessalonians, Gala¬ 
tians and Romans falling rather between 
this class and the third. The first class 
would be represented more nearly by 
the commentaries of Alford and Bishop 
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Eliicott and in an eminent degree by 
the great work of Meyer which is now for 
the most part accessible in English. A 
very good specimen of the same class will 
be found in the posthumous work of Dr. 
Eadie which heads this article. 

Each class of commentary will naturally 
have its own proper excellences and defects; 
and it is fair to say that Dr. Eadie’s seems 
to have all the merits and very few of the 
defects of that to which it belongs. It is 
very full, giving what would appear to be 
pretty nearly every opinion ancient or 
modern that was worth recording. In spite 
of all this wealth of matter it is thoroughly 
clear and readable, and the balance is held 
between conflicting opinions with an even 
and judicious hand. 

“Full,” “laborious,” and “able” were 
the words which Bishop Eliicott chose some 
years ago to characterise an earlier work of 
Dr. Eadie’s on the Ephesians, and the same 
words might certainly be repeated with 
emphasis of the present commentary. 
Bishop Eliicott found reason to complain 
that the grammatical portion of the com¬ 
mentary to which he was then referring was 
not so well executed as the exegetical. Dr. 
Eadie’s strength clearly lay more especially 
in exegesis. Still, so far as we are able to 
judge, the grammatical notes in the present 
work are not by any means badly done. 
They are at least full and careful, and based 
upon the best authorities. One reason for 
this superiority (if superiority there is) 
would naturally be the greater maturity of 
the writer. But another hardly less im¬ 
portant would be the fact that, in his latest 
work, Dr. Eadie’s relation to his critic was 
reversed, and he had in this instance the 
admirable notes of Bishop Eliicott himself 
to go upon. He has shown his judgment in 
following very closely upon these. Both 
grammatically and exegetically he could not 
have had a better or safer guide. Tet 
“ guide ” is perhaps not quite the right word 
to use. Dr. Eadie is always independent. 
He belongs to no man’s following, but where 
he coincides with the opinion of others the 
probability is that that opinion is really 
right. 

At the end of the commentary is an ela¬ 
borate essay, by way of appendix, on the 
“ Man of Sin.” After a careful review of 
the different theories that have been held on 
the subject, Dr. Eadie decides against all 
those that seek a solution—or at least a 
complete solution—in the past. Contending, 
as he does, with the more rigid school of 
jProtestant commentators generally, for a 
strict and literal fulfilment of each detail, he 
is not satisfied with any of the historical 
identifications offered. He admits certain 
points of resemblance in the Papacy, but 
candidly notices the arguments which ex¬ 
clude the supposition that it was intended. 
Ele points out in conclusion the differences 
between the Man of Sin of the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians and the “ Antichrist” of 
John’s Epistles, and questions whether 
•the Man of Sin can rightly be called “ Anti- 
cbrist. Whatever may be thought as to 
correctness of particular conclusions, it 
be allowed that this essay is soberly 
. aensiMy written, like the rest of the 


The volume seems to have been, on the 
whole, carefully edited. We have noticed a 
few misprints—the worst in the name Mal- 
donatns on page 112. We suppose Pelt is 
responsible for “ sese prodiit ” on page 330. 
Some more regular rule should be followed 
as to the reverting of the accent in Greek 
words occurring in the course of an English 
note. It seems to be mere accident whether 
it is reverted or not. W. Sanday. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Observed New Lunar Formation. —The question 
respecting the occurrence of physical changes on 
tho moon’s surface of such magnitude as to be 
observable from the earth has recently acquired 
fresh interest. In the Wochenschrift fur Astro- 
nomie und Meteoroloyie of March 27, 1878, Dr, 
II. T. Klein, of Cologne, has announced the ap¬ 
pearance of a new crater in the Mare Vaporum, 
near the spot Ilyginus. It was first observed by 
him on May 27, 1877, with his Pliissl dialyte of 
five and a-quarter inches aperture, and described as 
a great black crater without a wall and full of 
shadow, and which to his certain knowledge had 
not previously been visible in this region. On 
later occasions, under higher illumination, the 
crater appeared like a dark-grey or blackish spot 
with a somewhat hazy border, and it was esti¬ 
mated to he nearly three miles in diameter. It is 
not represented in any published map of the moon, 
nor is it to ho found in any of the numerous 
drawings made by Schmidt of Athens. From bis 
own observations, extending over twelve years, 
Klein is certain that the crater is new. Neison, 
who had the region near Hyginus under constant 
observation during the years 1871 to 187G, is 
also certain that during this period there did 
not exist in this part of the lunar surface 
any deep crater of the size and character 
described by Klein, for it appears to him almost 
impossible that a deep black crater, of even half 
the dimensions of Klein’s crater, could have 
escaped being seen when many new and much 
smaller objects have been discovered in its vicinity, 
and much more minute craterlets repeatedly 
observed. The various craterlets represented in 
the region north of the Hyginus cleft iu the 
sketches and maps of Sckrdter, Lohnnann, 
Miidler, and Neison are less than one mile in 
diameter, and several are rather shallow, but some 
of them are distinctly visible during every luna¬ 
tion, so that the negative evidence against the pre¬ 
vious existence of a crater of large size in the 
place assigned by Klein appears very strong. It 
need scarcely be said that the proved existence of 
some unquestionably new formation on the moon's 
surface would he an important event for seleno¬ 
graphy, and Klein’s annouucemeut has therefore 
been received with great interest by observers, 
and especially by the members of the Seleno- 
graphical Society, which was formed some months 
ago in London for the purpose of promoting 
selenography. As the opportunities for observ¬ 
ing some special region of the moon's surface ad¬ 
vantageously are confined to a couple of evenings 
and mornings in each lunation, unfavourable weather 
may easily prevent satisfactory observations for 
months. The supposed new crater was seen again 
by Klein on April 0, when he described it as a 
shallow tongue-shaped depression without a wall, 
which at times appeared sharp and black. lie 
compared its size with that of some other well- 
known craters, and he remarked numerous chains 
of hills, and also a couple of narrow deep rills 
preceding it. On the same evening dense clouds 
seem to have prevented observations in England, 
but Mr. T. Ward, at Belfast, was enabled to ob¬ 
serve the new object through a momentary break 
in the clouds, and saw it in the assigned place as 
a black crater with a soft edge. Two evenings 


later it was observed by Mr. Common, at Ealing, 
as a dark crater-like object. During the follow¬ 
ing lunation Mr. Neison looked for the crater on 
May 9 with Mr. Campbell’s refractor, at Barnet, 
and through thin clouds observed an elliptical 
dark-grey marking in the assigned position. On 
May 10 it was seen by Mr. Sadler, at Clapham, as 
a dark oval shading which presented no appear¬ 
ance of a crater. On May 11 Mr. Knott, at Cuck- 
field, observed it under tolerably fair circum¬ 
stances as an oblong ovoid shading, in tint and 
tone precisely similar to other shadings or ground- 
markings, and on its southern or south-following 
edge he saw a small craterlet. A drawing made 
by Mr. Knott agrees precisely with the object as it 
was seen on the same night with the eighteen-inch 
reflector of Mr. Common at Ealing. Observations 
during the June aud July lunations have probably 
not been sufficiently favoured by the weather. 
So far as the observations go, there seems to be 
little doubt that there now exists near Hyginus a 
dark conspicuous object where no such object lias 
previously been seen, although this part of the 
moon’s surface has been often observed. It may 
be expected that the region will be submitted to 
frequent scrutiny by the members of the Seleno- 
graphical Society. 

Another of the minor planets discovered by 
Prof. Peters at Clinton, N. Y., brings up their 
whole number to 188, nine of which have been 
found since the beginning of the year and sixteen 
during the last eleven months. Nos. 173, 177, 
and 178 have been named Ino, Irma, aud Belisana, 
while three of last year’s planets are still without 
names. Of the nine planets found since the be¬ 
ginning of the present year, No. 180, discovered 
by Perrotin at Toulouse on January 29, has re¬ 
ceived the name Garumna; No. 181, discovered by 
Cottenot at Marseilles on February 2, the name 
Eucharis. Of the three planets, No. 182, 183, 
and 184, found by Palisa at Pola in February, 
only the last has yet got a name, Dejopeja. No. 
185, found by Peters at Clinton, N. Y., on March 2, 
the day on which the Peace of San Stefano was 
signed, has been named by him Eunike on account 
of the coincidence. As the choice of the name by an 
American astronomer may raise a question, it may 
not be out of place to indicate the probable 
explanation. Some years beforo the Crimean war, 
in 1850, nn excellent equatoreal with a very fine 
dialytic telescope of more than eleven inches aper¬ 
ture, the largest telescope of that construction ever 
made, was supplied to the (then) Sultan by Pliissl, 
the celebrated. Vienna optician. When Humboldt 
heard of it, ho wrote to Itedshid Pasha, the (then) 
Grand Vizier, who had formerly been ambassador 
at Berlin, and with whom he was personally well 
acquainted, suggesting to him the advisability of 
entrusting the charge of such a splendid instru¬ 
ment to an astronomer, and recommending Dr. 
Peters, who was then firing at Constantinople, ag 
just the right man for the purpose. Itedshid 
Pasha expressed his readiness to comply with such 
a sensible suggestion, and accordingly Peters was 
to be put in charge of the instrument. But 
Itedshid Pasha's power and protection were not 
sufficient to overcome the antagonistic influences 
within the palace, nor could astronomical science, 
which would not stoop down to rule the planets, 
prevail against the astrologers; and, therefore, 
after some years, shortly before the Crimean war, 
Peters gave up the hopeless struggle, and came to 
London and went to America. The strange ex¬ 
perience and curious knowledge gained during his 
sojourn in Constantinople have no doubt a share 
in his selection of the name Eunike. The planet 
No. 186 found by Prosper Henry at Paris, on 
April 6, has been named Celuta. No. 187, dis¬ 
covered by Coggia at Marseilles, on April 11, is yet 
unnamed. 

Tnr. Vienna Academy of Sciences, which gives 
prizes for the discoveries of new comets, announces 
the finding of a new one by Swift, the first dis¬ 
coverer of the third comet of 1877, at Rochester, 
N.Y., on the night of July 7. At 14h. Rochester 
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time, it ■was observed in 17h. 40m. right ascen¬ 
sion, and in 72° O' north polar distance, moving 
slowly towards south-west. It appeared faint 
and extended. No further news respecting it has 
yet come to hand. 

Several English observers have gone to America 
for the purpose of observing the total eclipse of 
the sun which occurs in the afternoon of July 29. 
The zone of totality passes over Denver (more 
than 6,000 ft. above sea-level, in lat. 39° 44' and 
long. 104° 66' W. of Greenwich), in Colorado, not 
far from which the different observers will choose 
their stations. The critical time for their obser¬ 
vations corresponds to about lOh. 30m. Gr. m. t., 
the totality lasting less than three minutes. It is 
to be hoped that their exertions will be rewarded 
by success. 

Or August 12 a partial eclipse of the moon 
occurs, beginning at lOh. 43m., and ending at 
13h. 34m. Gr. m. t. At the time of the greatest 
obscuration, at 12h. 8m., the earth’s shadow 
will cover about six-tenths of the moon’s dia¬ 
meter. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Linnean Society.— {Thursday, June 20.) 

Pbof. Allman, E.R.S., President, in the Chair. Dr 
J. Gwyn Jeffreys exhibited and made remarks on 
specimens of a new species of Virgulana dredged by 
himself and the Rev. A. M. Norman in the Oeterfjord, 
Norway.—Some gourds, probably the fruits of Lags- 
naruz vulgaris, from Peking, were shown by Mr. J. R. 
Jackson, of Kew. These, which were quite orna¬ 
mental in form, had had their peculiar figure given 
them whilo in the living state, by their being inserted 
into moulds and otherwise tied by cords, thus pro- 
ducmg the pattern desired—A “Notice of some 
Shells dredgod by Capt. St. John, R.N., in the Korea 
Strait, was read by Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys. Of four¬ 
teen species enumerated six are now for the first 
time found living in the North Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic. A ucinella ovalis and Kellia pumila, hitherto 
supposed extinct, are thus shown as recent and living 
in the Korean region. Six other species are already 
known as inhabiting both oceans. No less than nine 
Of the fourteen species are Coralline Crag fossils. The 
author finds this collection to support his formerly 
expressed view that Molluscs common to the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific oceans may have origi¬ 
nated in high northern latitudes, and have found their 
way to Japan on the one side and Europe on the 
Other by mrans of the bifurcation of the great Arctic 
current.—-Mr. Charles B. Clarke read a paper “ OnTwo 
Kinds of Dimorphism in the Rubiaceao.” The group 
in question is well known to be largely dimorphic; 
variations chiefly consisting in the length of tho style 
and stamens. The author now records dimorphism as 
follows:—1, Where the point of the insertion of the 
stamens is altered, being situate in one form high 
above the middle of the corolla tube, and in another 
torm at the base of the corolla tube—that is, sub- 
epigynous instead of epicorolline. 2. There are two 
kinds of fruit—viz., (a) a large fruit corresponding to a 
sessile flower, &c .; and ( b ) a small fruit corresponding 
to a pedunclod flower.—The Secretary read for Capt 
, pP-j “ borne Notes on the Presence of Tachyglossus 
(= a/zc/iidna) and Ornithorhynchus in N. and NE 
Queensland/’ It is stated that the Echidna occurs'at 
Bellenden Plains, 18° S. lat., which habitat appears 
to be the most northern limit yet recorded in the 
Australian continent. The Ornithorhynchus is also 
met with 150 miles west of Georgetown and on tho 
Leichardt river, about 18° S. lat. Some remarks on 
j 8 .~ u ^ accompanying the above paper were 

made by Dr. J. Murie. Its comparison showed that it 
agreed in all particulars with that of the common 
A. hystruc and that supposed to be specifically dis- 
tinct—to wit, the E. sctosa. Tho New Guinea Echidna 
(. Acanthoglossus Bruijnii) presents marked charac¬ 
ters ic differences from both.-Prof. Oliver communi¬ 
cated a paper by Mr. N. E. Brown, “ On the Stapeliao 
of Thunbcrgs Herbarium, and Descriptions of New 
Genera. Of eleven species of Stapelia of Thunberg’s 
determination, five only properly belong to the genus 
as now understood, and six belong to five dif- 
ferent genera, two of which ( Tnchocaulon and 
JJiplocyatha) are now characterised for tho first time. 


Sarcocodon speciosum, from the Somali land, and 
Hucmiopsis decipiens, from South Africa, are curious 
plants, the genera and species receiving a formal de¬ 
scription.—The abstract of a paper “ On the Shell of 
the Bryozoa,” by Mr. Arthur W. Waters, was taken 
as read.—The main points of “ Observations on the 
White Whale ( Beluga leucas) exhibited at the West¬ 
minster Aquarium ” were given orally by Dr. J. 
Murie. These notes chiefly related to the times and 
manner of breathing, certain outward peculiarities, 
visual organs, and movements of body and tail in pro¬ 
gression round the tank, along with other physiological 
topics. Respiration in and out of the water are not 
identical as to times and manner. A fungus ( Sapro- 
legnia ferax, Gruith.), that latoly known ns the 
“ Salmon Disease,” grew abundantly on the body of 
the whale, and no doubt acted prejudicially on the 
animal’s health. 


FINE ART. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The National Gallery has recently been enriched 
by several important acquisitions. Of these, nine 
are from the collection of Mr. W. Fuller Maitland, 
M.P., five of which are by Ancient Masters, and 
four by deceased painters of the British school. 
The pictures of the former class are:— 

_ 1. Christ's Agony in the Garden of Olives. This 
picture, of comparatively small dimensions, is 
well known. It was acquired at Rome from 
Prince Gabrielli by Mr. Woodbourne, purchased 
from him by the late Mr. Cunningham, M.P., and 
sold to Mr. Fuller Maitland. Passavant, who be¬ 
lieved, it to be a work of Raphael’s earlier years, 
identified it with a small picture of the subject 
mentioned by Vasari as having been painted for 
Guidubaldo, Duke of Urbino, about 1504. Of 
this identification, as of the ascription (as a whole 
at least) to Raphael, considerable doubts may be 
entertained, but none as to its exquisite and 
touching beauty, a beauty so great in every part 
that those who in their passionate and somewhat 
exclusive admiration of Raphael are inclined to 
overlook the high merits of many of his comrades 
may well be excused for clinging to his name in 
association with so fine a work. And, in point of 
fact, tho identification of its author with one or 
another of Perugino’s pupils will rest purely upon 
questions of a technical nature, leaving that of its 
unassailable beauty untouched. 

2. The Nativity, bv Sandro Botticelli, brought 
to England by W. Young Ottley; a work of deep 
interest, in which Botticelli with poetic fervour 
has sought to figure the gladness and triumph of 
heaven and earth on the morning of the Aavent. 
The Greek inscription above the picture, which 
has been ^discussed in our pages on a former occa¬ 
sion, is significant of the mystic views held by the 
painter. 

3. A tondo of the Adoration of the Magi, 
hitherto ascribed, and probably correctly, to 
Filippino Lippi ; although the claims of his 
master, Botticelli, to its authorship may not be 
quite set aside. Here, amid the ruins of a lofty 
antique fane, and under a serene sky, the Divine 
Infant, in the arms of his Mother, receives the 
homage of the Eastern Kings, whose retinues 
mingled, with bystanders fill the rest of the scene. 
The incidents probable among such a crowd are 
well imagined. Tamed animals are brought by 
the retainers; and a peacock sits proudly and con¬ 
spicuously on a truncated shaft. 

_4; A portrait of small life-size by Francia 
Bigio. The subject—a young, dark-complexioned, 
and handsome man, of sad and enthusiastic coun¬ 
tenance, in the dress of a Knight of Malta—holds 
an open letter in his hands. On a ledge below is 
the inscription “ tar : vblia: cm : ben : aima,” 
with the monogram of the painter at either end. 

5. A small and exquisitely-finished portrait, 
hitherto attributed to Ilolbein, and supposed to 
represent Dr. Linacre, physician to Henrys VII. 
and VIII. The personage, however, cannot be 
Dr. Linacre; and the picture is rather the work of 
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a Flemish master than of Holbein. An attenu¬ 
ated man of thoughtful and intellectual aspect, he 
rests his right hand on a human skull, while his 
left holds a pansy with two blossoms. He is 
dressed in a black cap and vest, and dark mul¬ 
berry-coloured gown, lined with black damask. 
The background is an even green of fine tone. 
The head may bear comparison with Holbein's 
best workmanship, although the execution is tech¬ 
nically different. 

The four pictures appertaining to the British 
school are:— 

1. A large landscape by John Crome, a slate 
quarrv in the Welsh mountains, is a work of 
singular power and grandeur, recalling in many 
respects the pencil of Velasquez. 

2. A small early picture by W. Mulready, R.A., 
A Village in Snow, with Figures. This is a com¬ 
position of much beauty, and of refined and yet 
large execution. 

3. The Clover Field, by Thomas Barker, of 
Bath. The scene is probably on the Somerset 
Downs, overlooking the valley of Hie Severn. 
This landscape must appeal to everyone familiar 
with English scenery. From the slopes of the 
fore and middle ground, shadowed by passing 
clouds, the eye wanders off to the silvery distance 
where the gleaming thread of the Severn is 
bounded by the dimly seen Welsh hills. The 
figures with a donkey in the foreground are put 
in with great spirit and truth of drawing. 

4. Is a very spirited sketch by William Muller, 
of a Welsh mountain stream rushing over rocks. 
The dark mountain in the distance is partially 
hidden by rain clouds. 

All the pictures above-mentioned have, through 
the kindness of their late refined and regretted 
collector, been before the public on various occa¬ 
sions; notably in the Exhibitions of Ancient and 
Deceased Masters, held by the Royal Academy in 
successive years from 1871 to 1870. 

From the Novar Collection the noble Vision of 
St. Helena, by Paul Veronese, now takes its due 
rank among the monumental works of our National 
Gallery. Here the master has translated into 
\ enetian colour the grand conception of Raphael: 
with fine instinct preserving its ideal type, while 
impressing it with the sense of breathing life. 
The pose of the figure is as fine as that of a Deme¬ 
ter on a Greek bas-relief. The head is of remark¬ 
able beauty, and the flush on the cheek alone be¬ 
trays the emotion caused by the divine vision seea 
in sleep. The colouring ofthis picture is restrained 
and ideal. No strong contrasts of colour disturb 
the sculpturesque severity of the work. 

The last picture purchased by the trustees is a 
small portrait of a nobleman (probably a Spaniard), 
by Catharina van Hemessen. It represents a 
man still young, with blond hair and beard, 
dressed in the elegant costume -of the middle of 
the sixteenth century; he wears a black cap, and 
close black velvet doublet slashed on the body and 
adorned with golden studs. The under-dress of 
white satin is only seen on the arms. The small 
frill and ruffles are worked with red embroidery. 
On the forefinger of the left hand is a signet ring, 
bearing the arms of the wearer in colours, but not 
very easily distinguishable on the small scale of 
the work. The paintress was the daughter of Jan 
van Hemessen, a painter of Antwerp, whose works 
are chiefly of a religious character. She was taken 
to Spain by the Queen of Hungary, and there 
earned considerable reputation by her portraits, 
which are now rarely to be met with. The pic¬ 
ture is inscribed on the background, “ Catharina 
filia Joannis de Hemessen pingebat 1552.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878. 

' (Fifth Notice .) 

For excellence in pure portraiture the French 
have always been distinguished. In the sixteenth 
century the works of Francois Clouet and of his 
contemporaries won for the nation a deserved 
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reputation in this art which has been main- rooms which is more largely seen, and at the same signs of a capacity for labour and endurance in- 
tamed to this day. The portraits of Philippe time is more full and complete. Although M. herited from many preceding generations. On these 
de Champagne, of Hyacinths Rigaud, of Boissieu, Ribot has selected as usual conditions of light signs M. Bastien-Lepage has dwelt, to the exclusion 
of Louis David, of Gerard, of Prudhon, represent which bring out the most strongly marked aspect of every other consideration, so that all childish 
a very great variety of thought and expression, of his sitter’s head, he contrives also to give an im- charm and grace is overlaid, and we get only a 
and show in many instances very great qualities, pression of great youth which is in the highest premature cast of anxiety and harshness which 
both in intention and execution. In the present degree remarkable, and which could only be foretellsthefutureofthewoman.Theworkisexcel- 
day not a Salon opens but can boast at least one attained by one who had the most delicate lent,and hasthepeculiarinterestwhichmustalways 
portrait of mark, and from the yearly Salons a rich sense of relative values, and a great com- attach to a subject conceived with perfect definite- 

harvest is gathered into the present Exhibition, mand of all that is really fine in point of ness; but should one wish to feel the value and 

Not the least interesting in the mass are the por- finish. M. Ribot’s splendid mastery of the brush beauty of the qualities in which it is lacking, 
traits produced by men who are not portrait- helps the grandeur of general effect to which he rather than the preciousness of those in which it 
painters by profession, but whose chief work is of attains even in dealing with the most common is rich, one has but to turn to M. Dubois’ Portraits 
a wholly different order. The very curious series types, and which recalls both in conception and de “ Me* Enfants.” lie has reached in his study of 
exhibited by Delaunay must not be overlooked, manner of treatment the great name of Velasquez, these two boys a perfectly admirable presentment 
Among these the portrait of M. Legouve is gene- Without something of this royal power over of the beauty of youth in its aspect of sweet and 

rally cited as most remarkable; but several of the means the keenest faculty of observation never simple seriousness. The way in which both the 

others seem to me equally worthy of notice, reaches to expression of imposing character, figures stand, and the delicate skill with which 
There is one—the portrait of M. G. V,, an old Every natural fact may be garnered, and yet the the marked family likeness is insisted on as ex¬ 
man dressed in black—which is painted with an unity and charm and dignity of life will be lost, isting between two very different natures are points 
unflinching precision that recalls the character Take, for instance, the portraits exhibited by M. of marked success which distinguish this work 
of early Dutch work; and yet this apparent Gaillard. Take his remarkable portrait of a man above M. Dubois’ other portraits, although that of 
harshness of attack does not prevent M. Delaunay dressed in black (I think of Mgr. Rogerson), stand- Mdme. la Princesse de B., a half-length which 
in another work, the portrait of M. G. D., from ing straight before us, the lips partly open, and hangs near it, has much of the same refined and 
giving all the delicacy and yielding quality of the eyes full of questioning: this portrait is a cultivated charm. It should, however, be remem- 
childish forms. M. G. D. is a little boy seen in masterpiece of minute realisation and delicate bered, that M. Dubois is by profession a sculptor 
profile, and dressed in a white blouse, and the manipulation, but it lacks breadth of vision—it and not a painter, and that, although his painting 
freshness and beauty of the young flesh seen against lacks precisely the quality which, coupled with needs no apology, it is as a sculptor that he has 
the spotless linen "bear witness to M. Delaunay’s intensity, renders M. llibot's work so unforgetable made his chief mark. 

powers as a colourist In this instance, as also'in in aspect. When we come to M. Gaillard’s por- The remarkable portraits contributed by M.Emile 
ms portrait of Mdlle. L., the austerity winch traits of women this defect becomes more evident, u the painter & Meta Sud and 0 j the thre9 
seems to characterise both the choice and manner and even painful for in the rendering of forms large compo8itions already notice i as exhibited in 
of M.’ Delaunay lends only a piquant charm to relatively more delicate the least undue emphasis the Bection of La y {Ue de J Parig that he ifJ 

bs delineation of youth Mdlle. L. is a girl of completely destroys the general harmony, and able to treat physiognomy that k unusual and even 
eighteen; she wears a bkck govra relieved with « ter failure is the consequence when anything st in character, to seize on the most 
knots of blue, and sits against a light trelliswork like the expression of youth or of the charm which life . Uka ^ct and ’ t to retain all the refined 
covered over with green leaves ; the forms of her comes of refinement or breeding is necessary in and qua i itie / wit h which we are familiar 

face, especially the shape of her mouth, are almost order to an adequate interpretation. Ills portrait in hig other ^ orki nia portrait of M . A. M.. a 
vulgar but the gravity and nobility of the of Mdme. R., a well-born woman who carries the th standing in talk with a cigarette between 
painters purpose has given them its own dignity, stamp of her birth, and who presents herself with hia fl ia really a 8trikin r instance of the 

It is curious to no te that even so sustained an that bearing which comes of matured habits of utmost ible prec ( aion in mar ki ng every feature 
artist as M. Delaunay can be for “ one hour less ease and command, has been studied by M. Gaillard which could enhance the wnml imm-ewinn 
worthy than himself,” for his portrait of Mdme. J. with such one-sided attention to the details of the 0 f peculiar character combmed with exouisite 
is not only a failure but a hideous failure; a failure, purely physical aspect that all trace is lost of the taste in trLtment?^^ A“and quite difibreul 
too, which cannot be explained only on the sup- air which should characterise a gentlewoman, and portrait by M. Ldvy-his graceful and delicate 
position that the model did not present such a without which her portrait cannot be completely £ ortra j t 0 f his wife-is also thoroughly indi- 
type of character and feature as harmonised with faithful. vidualised, and at the same time is remarkable 

, ^launav ® predilections, for the whole scheme When we turn to the work of the younger men as an expression of genuine feminine charm, 
ol colour, with its painful blue and yellow patched we fj nd that 0 f jq Bastien-Lepage showing a Not a touch which can give personal character is 
wuh fur, has evidently gone wrong. It is as if s j m ji ar deficiency. His portrait of M. Wallon, omitted, and the value of this kind of work, its 
A. Delaunay had Men troubled for a moment by exhibited at the Salon of 1810, seems, as I piquancy and delightful interest, stands out in 
the achievements ot men of_ warmer temperament, recollect it, to have been a better example of his strong contrast to that of men who, like Cabanel, 
and m trying to master their secret had let go the peculiar talent than any of the works which he only achieve an air of grace by leaving out every 
clue by which alone his own success could be en- kaa contributed to the International Exhibition, sign of character. Even in M. Gahanel’s two best 
eurea. lhe work of Regnault, too, in respect and it was so, I think, because of the character of portraits, his portrait of Mdme. la Duchesse da 

of completeness of effect would be the better the subject. The serious aspect, and worn meagre V-, and of Mdme. la Comtcsse de M .. - 

tor the suppression of his life-size portrait of forms, only gained in impressiveness aud character A——(both of which, but especially the former, 
-M'ime D., in which .he has lost himself in f rom the intense and somewhat narrow force with are really distinguished works), in spite of the 
the effort to manage impossible masses of red. w bich they were attacked by the painter. Le elegance of the drawing, and the air of per- 
J us vigorous and well-known portrait of Marshal Portrait de mon Grand-Fire, on the other hand, in feet breeding which characterises them, something 
I rim tells ver y though there is some- the rendering of which M. Bastien-Lepage had to is wanting to the touch and to the general accent 

thing so absipdly fantastic and unreal in the dea [ w ith a cheerful, well-to-do, comfortable- of that definiteness, clearness, and precision 
whole conception of the work, that looked at as a looking type of old age, altogether misses that which should stamp the work of one who sees and 
portrait one cannot help preferring to it that 8 tamp of energetic individuality which was so un- knows. It is noteworthy that both the sitters 
ol Mdme. la Uomtesse de B., which has all m i 8 takeably set on the portrait of M. Wallon. M. in these two portraits are dressed in black, and 
tlie peculiar charm and romance of Spanish life Bastien-Lepage can only represent, it seems, the relieved on a dark background; in a third work, 
about it, and yet is characterised by an admirable characteristics of ease, or youth, or wealth, at the Portrait de Mdme . la Comte&se de L - - -, M. 
air of positive truth and reality. The graceful sacrific e of that personal note which gives rare Cabanel has attempted to play the colourist, and, 
e jquetry of this roseclad woman, whose eyes and interest to his interpretation of the signs of as usual, this attempt has been a failure ; the ill- 
;t alp are 88 da ™ 83 “® r b^k mantilla, and whose q a b our and experience. Just as his portrait of chosen and fantastic clothes of his sitter, and the 
’rP- are as red as the flower in her dress, is ren- jj Wallon was infinitely superior to his portrait flying dragons which pursue each other across the 
.red. ■with evident pleasure, and the delicate 0 f his own grandfather, so the portrait of a lady background, have probably excited much drawing- 
p-vinting ot the tapestry background, and, indeed, ifobly attired in a gorgeous fancv dress wbicb is room enthusiasm, but cannot have added to M. 
tje happy touch m every part of the picture, show be Been j n tb ; a year ’ 3 Royal Academy is in- Cabanel’s reputation as an artist. In another 
some ot the hnest qualities of his work. finitely inferior to the little study of La Commits subject he has tried the dangers of white, as he 

Another painter whom it is exceedingly inter- nicante which hangs on the walls of the Inter- did in a large full-length portrait which he ex- 

-sting to watch at work on portraits is M. Ribot. national Exhibition. The portrait of Lady- hibited in the Salon of 1873; hut it seems to be 

Ale exhibits only three pictures, one of which, is absolutely devoid of style and character, both in given only to the few to paint white with any- 
L ne Jeune Fille, is a wonderfully painted head of treatment and execution: a beautiful woman, thing like success. M. Bonnat, in his portrait of 
^ cpiita young girl, the rich tones of the flesh put beautifully dressed, presented no point of special Mdme. Pasca (whichis one of the strongest works 
8 easterly brush, and set in loose masses interest to the genius of M. Bastien-Lepage, in the Exhibition, and rivals with its air of 
ov lair waving hair. Now, this portrait is thrust whereas this girl, robed and veiled in the white solidity and vitality the performance of Carolus 
»way m a corner of a passage, where it cannot be draperies obligatory for the First Communion, Duran himself), has painted white relieved, as in 
'“‘® 38 it is specially looked for, and yet it hears, not perhaps the mark of hardships borne the portrait just named by M. Cabanel, by trim- 
=*ta» to me that there is not another work in the and labour actually performed by herself, hut the mings of dark fur, with remarkable strength and 
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light, M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. Thiers is also 
to be found among his contributions, and ■will 
probably be of interest to visitors, for it is a 
masterly work, thoroughly virile in character, 
and all but perfect in point of execution ; so far as 
regards the Paris public, however, it is n mistake to 
have produced it so soon after the unlimited success 
which it achieved only a year ago—the reaction 
has set in, and its great merits are inditl'erently 
appreciated. That of Mdme. Pasca, which ap¬ 
peared in 1875, has had time to be forgotten, and 
is therefore received with renewed homage. 
With the exception of M. Emile Levy’s portrait of 
his wife, which is full of variations of green, I 
think that all the portraits which make a very 
strong impression in the French section are treated 
in black or black and white. White and dark fur 
are again selected by M. Blanchard in his fine 

portrait of Mdme. la Baronue de M-, and M. 

Lei’obvre’s most noteworthy contribution belongs 
also to this class of work. 

Among those who are professional portrait- 
painters the first place must undoubtedly be assigned 
to Carolus Duran. The series of portraits which he 
exhibits forms the most important body of work 
of this class contributed to the Exhibition by a 
single man. The selection has been excellontly 
made and contains all his most noted successes; 
La Dame au Gant, the well-known portrait at the 
Luxembourg; Au fiord tie la Mer ; L'Enfant Bleu, 
exhibited in 1873 as Portrait tie Jacques ; the 
celebrated portrait of Mdme. la Comtesse de 
Pourtales; and, lastly, that of Mdlle. M.-A. 
Carolus Duran, the painter's little daughter. This 
last is, I am inclined to think, the best portrait 
which M. Carolus Duran has ever painted, for it 
is not only a splendid example of the master’s 
vigour and energy, strong with the superb force 
and animation which he puts into everything he 
touches, but it is also perfectly harmonious and 
unobjectionable in point of taste and colour, for the 
power, the talent, the force of M. Carolus Duran 
cannot, indeed, be called in question ; but ns to his 
taste, that is quite another matter, and of late we 
have had frequent and flagrant instances of its 
utter vulgarity. Even the carefullv-solected works 
before us betray a curious indifference to quality 
of hue; the hard and common tint of the blue 
which figures in the petticoat and knots of Mdme. 
de Pourtales’ dress is an unpleasant feature in an 
otherwise fairly harmonious picture, and the 
colour of the velvet costume of the florid “ Blue 
Boy” called Jacques is just as disagreeably harsh 
in character; there is, however, nothing here which 
recalls in any degree the flaring ugliness of one 
or two of M. Carolus Duran’s more recent contri¬ 
butions to tho Salon. It is curious to recollect 
that Millais, who is tho only man on this side the 
Channel whom one could compare with Carolus 
Duran for vigour and masterly assurance, shows 
just the same kind of insensibility and indifference in 
choice, the same vulgarity of taste, and in both in¬ 
stances these blemishes are the more deeply to be re¬ 
gretted becauso the want of style which results from 
them spoils our enjoyment of work of a rare type of 
splendid energy. M. Carolus Duran exhibits one 
or two portraits of men, but his chief successes 
are with thoso of women; and one is astonished to 
find that this should be so with a man of his cha¬ 
racter and quality of talent, justas one is surprised 
to find that Mdlle. Jacquemart, who produces 
thoroughly manly portraits of men, fails to make 
anything out of her portraits of women. It is 
rare to see work more thorough and accomplished, 
or more perfectly' virile in aspect, than her portraits 
of M. Duruy and M. Dufaure, or proof of moro 
acute discernment and observation than she has 
given in discriminating the peculiar smile of self- 
satisfaction which plays about M. Duruy's lips. 
Tho construction of tho heads, tho drawing of the 
hands, the simplicity and soundness of the execu¬ 
tion are equally remarkable in theso two por¬ 
traits. 

As compared with the French section the por¬ 
traits exhibited in others show but poorly, not 


only in point of number but in point of quality of 
work. In the Austro-Hungarian there is one por¬ 
trait only, tho portrait of a lady by Canon, which 
may lay claim to the first rank, lie has rendered 
the very manner and being of this woman who 
stands quietly before us, dressed in black covered 
up with close-patterned needlework in white. 
Tho black of her dress is, indeed, so covered up by 
the work that the white does not tell as a patch, but 
looks like tho fine embroidery decorating a Court 
gown—such as those which appear in pictures of 
the Court of Catharine de Medicis—and tho quiet 
steady look of the wearer increases the impression 
of a character not altogether of our time. The 
close threading of the needlework is very low 
in tone, but is skilfully made to look white bv the 
contrast of tho yellow rose placed in the boddice. 
The painting of this rose is not quite satisfactory, 
but in the modelling and drawing of the head and 
hands Herr Canon shows so much style and 
accomplishment that one searches at once for his 
second work, the portrait of a Court official, which 
when found is but a lamentable disappointment—a 
sufficient piece of execution, but wholly destitute 
of the character and style of the lady in black and 
white. Angeli hangs near this picture one por¬ 
trait which suffers somewhat by the neighbourhood 
of Canon’s fine work. It is the portrait of a middle- 
aged woman in black, which does something to 
explain tho credit which he seems so unde¬ 
servedly to obtain in England : this portrait is, 
indeed, far from being a capital work, but it 
has been carefully studied, and shows some appre¬ 
ciation of value, and, though not in any way a strong 
work, it is fairly skilful. In a neighbouring room 
there is a truly terrible series of English men and 
women on whom he has recently been at work, 
and theso heads, put in with careless facility, with 
slovenly inattention to anything but the semblance 
of a likeness, glossed over by foolish finish carefully 
calculated to catch the untrained eye, do as 
little credit to the painter who executed them 
ns to the taste of those who employed him. 
When will it be possible to make the ignorant 
mistrust their own judgment, especially in matters 
of art ? When will it be possible to make them 
understand that taste and judgment and know¬ 
ledge have to be acquired by experience and 
labour, by the devotion, in fact, of a life and its 
best energies to their acquirement f When will 
they perceive that tho precautions which they 
think it necessary to take concerning almost every 
other purchase might wisely be taken about pic¬ 
tures P 

Just remember what the English section can 
show us in this respect, and yet we must needs send 
to Angeli. First, there are Millais’s splendid tours 
de force — scene-painting if you like, but still 
scene-painting by one of the most able scene- 
painters that ever lived, and one who would give 
us, if we were only not too stupid to ask him for 
it, shape and beauty in every touch, and who is 
only slovenly because we are ignorant and inatten¬ 
tive. Then there is Mr. Watts, who is of course 
very unequal, but who has often shown us, and 
never, perhaps, more conspicuously than in his 
grand portrait of Mrs. Percy VVyndham, that in 
spite of failure he can now and again realise that 
nobility of style which is the constant preoccupa¬ 
tion of his thoughts. Then, again, there is Mr. 
Leighton, Is not his portrait of Captain Burton 
a truly great thing ? Can we, indeed, have better 
than that ? Have we not, in that portrait, this 
same nobility of style, which is so rare a gift, sus¬ 
tained by all the learning of the schools ? And 
if these cannot please, are there not other names ? 
There is Mr. Orchardson, for example, whose 
touch, if not so attractive in large work as in small, 
has at the least the beauty of definite shape and 
moaning. Definite meaning is, however, I sup¬ 
pose, that which should be most carefully avoided 
in drawing-room portraits. Let us go and look 
at Kichter in the German room. That is the 
right thing. 

Let us look at Richter, whose best-known work 


in England is perhaps his fat little half-length of 
an Odalisque with coins falling over her forehead 
from the net which confines her black locks. 
There is a great deal of merit in that little study 
of the Odalisque, which has been prettily engraved 
for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the attachment of 
the hand, on which she rests her cheek, to the 
wrist evidences the possession of much science 
and skill. But in Richter's portraits we have not 
only, so to speak, a thoroughly old-fashioned 
method of execution and treatment, everything is 
also slurred in order to make up a surface per¬ 
fectly easy and pleasant to the untrained eye. In 
this w r ay physiognomy, character, drawing are 
lost, and all the conditions of successful drawing¬ 
room art are fulfilled. 

In this section of United Germany there is, 
however, an exhibitor of a very different order of 
merit, the badness (as it seems to me) of whose 
method is redeemed by the great width and keen¬ 
ness of his powers of observation, and by the 
faithfulness with which he records that which he 
sees. The union of these two qualities gives a 
remarkable character to Herr Lenbach's work. 
For it is not enough to see largely ; Wyatt-Eaton’s 
portrait Reverie in the American gallery is largely 
seen, and has even a certain amount of style, and 
Cassatt's Tcte de Femme which is in the same 
section is in some respects delicately and keenly 
observed; but neither of these makes any approach 
to the splendid vitality and individuality which 
Herr Lenbaeh has given to his work, and which 
is the result of steady and unflinching faith in 
the real. Ilis great powers in these respects, 
coupled, as they are in his portrait of Dr. 
Dollinger, with a thoroughly dignified concep¬ 
tion of his subject, entitle him to rank among 
the chief portrait-painters at the present Exhibi¬ 
tion. E. F. S. Pattison. 


Tire MUSEUM AT NOTTOTaHAM. 

The Prince of Wales has seldom been called 
upon to crown a more useful or satisfactory labour 
than the establishment as an Art Museum of 
what is still popularly known as Nottingham 
Castle. This large mansion, the property and 
once the seat of the Newcastles, had been suffered 
to remain untouched since its ruin by tire in the 
Reform riots of 1831, and no small labour and 
expense were undertaken by the Town Council 
when they determined to transform the ruined 
shell into a local museum. With the assistance 
of the trustees of the Newcastle Estates who have 
granted a lease of tho property for five hundred 
years, and of their architect Mr. Hine, the 
Council have become the possessors of ft building 
which probably justifies their boast that its equal 
for its purpose is not “ to bo found in the United 
Kingdom outside the metropolis.” It would, 
indeed, be difficult to give too much praise to the 
skill with which the old framework of “ the 
Castle ” has been adapted to its new use. The 
galleries and rooms are spacious and well lighted; 
the utmost possible has been made of the space at 
the architect’s disposal; the plan of each floor is 
simple and convenient, and the arrangements for 
ingress and egress and tho fine staircases which 
lead to the upper rooms are all that can he desired. 

The contents aro as a rule worthy of their 
shrine. The lower floor is devoted to pottery, 
glass, lace, textiles, and bronzes; the upper to 
pictures. The most remarkable of the former are 
Major Walter's matchless collection of Satsuma 
and Hiogo ware, and the collection of lace which 
has been got together by a committee of ladies 
under the presidency of the Princess Christian. 

Of the pictures the most noteworthy fact is tho 
collection in one room of about fifty landscapes by 
Sir. Henry Dawson, whose reputation has of lale 
years risen to such a pitch, especially in the 
North of England, as in some measure to compen¬ 
sate for former neglect. There can be no doubt 
that this collection of his works will do much to 
increase his fame, and will be little less than a 
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revelation to many. Aa a colourist, and a painter 
of skies, water, and shipping, he has few rivals, 
especially in his later work, in which there is a 
refinement and poetical suggestiveness which it is 
rare to meet with. There is, however, a great gulf 
between his early and his later work. Fine in many 
respects as are The Major Oak, Shenoood Forest, of 
1844, and the Landscape in the Dukeries, of 1850, 
there is nothing in them to foretell the power that 
is visible in the Wooden Walls o f Old England, 
1869, with its magnificent sunset, or the consum¬ 
mate colour of The Keeper's Pool, 1871. The 
only drawback to the enjoyment of these and 
other fine works, such as the Devonport and the 
Houses of Parliament, is that they show somewhat 
strongly the influence of Turner, and for this 
reason the Custom Home, 1875, with its singularly 
fine and original effect of sunlight shining 
down upon the water through clouds and smoke, 
will be preferred by many. But though a follower 
of Turner he cannot be called an imitator of him 
or any other artist; and the difference between the 
work "of a man who sees Turner in Nature and 
that of another who is content to study Nature in 
Turner may be easily seen in these galleries by 
comparing Dawson’s pictures with those of Pyne. 

The works of Niemann do not bear the test of 
collection as well as those of Dawson. The 
assemblage of a large number of his paintings in 
one room painfully forces attention to his defects 
as a colourist, and though there is scarcely a can¬ 
vas in the room which by itself would not please, 
the total result of the gathering is a kind of ocular 
indigestion, caused by dull greens, heavy blues, 
and slatey skies and water. The other artist 
who has a room to himself, Mr. Clarence Waite, is 
both clever and versatile, and the man who could 
produce such a faithful and beautiful portrait of a 
woidland scene as A Leaf from the Book of 
Future has only himself to blame if the majority 
of his works are more strange than true, and more 
striking than pleasant. 

The collection of water-colour3 is very good, 
and contains three fine Turners, Obertcese!, Heidel¬ 
berg, and another. It is a pity that they are all 
of the “ red and blue ” class. Of David Cox, G. 
B’.rrett, jun., De Wint, J. D. Linton, and W. 
Hunt there are many choice small specimens, most 
of which belong to Mr. Orrock, himself a very 
capable artist in the stylo of Cox. His Hunts 
comprise, beside some exquisite studies of fruit, 
the well-known Dijjidcnce, and a beautiful drawing 
of an old farm-labourer saying grace; but the finest 
Hunt in the room is The Eavesdropper, belonging 
to Mr. Quilter, a work of unusual size for this 
artist. 

The oil-pictures by modern artists are numerous, 
and, with a few exceptions, of no special in¬ 
terest. Leighton's Eastern Slinger, and Boole's 
Lion in the Path, are the only important works 
by Academicians, and this is the more re¬ 
markable as their names throng the list of 
patrons. The collection of old and deceased 
masters is small, but contains some choice works. 
Most remarkable perhaps of these is the portrait 
of Vandyck, bv himself, which has been lent by 
the Duke of Westminster; the artist (half-length) 
is pointing to a huge sunflower and comparing its 
colour with that of the gold chain round his neck. 
Hogarth is represented by his Southwark Fair, 
miscalled “ Fair-time ” in the catalogue. It is to 
be regretted that both this and Gainsborough’s 
Beggar-Boys, lent by the Duke of Newcastle, 
should have been hung too high; the latter, how¬ 
ever, is too remarkable for its beauty to escape 
observation even at twice the height. This Duke 
also contributes two fine examples of D. Teniers, 
I’easants Playing at Bowls ana Peasants Playing 
at Cm-ds, beside many others too numerous to 
mention. It is difficult to say who painted the 
Hunghtly portrait of Lady Betty Cavendish, lent 
\>v Lord Hartington; it has much of the grace 
and “ speakingness ” of Reynolds, but the colour 
is more like Romney, the touch is heavy, and the 
texture coarse. The Duke of Westminster's little 


crucifix, by Murillo; the Earl of Derby’s portraits 
of his ancestors—Edward, the Third Earl, by Hol¬ 
bein ; James, the Seventh Earl (the great Stanley), 
by Vandyck—Mr. Broadhurst's portraits of the 
Burgomaster Six and his wife, by Van Ceulen; and 
Mr. Davy’s exquisite Nasmyth, are all pictures of 
exceptional worth and interest. 

Before leaving the pictures it must be mentioned 
that one of the staircases is hung with a very tine 
collection of portraits of the principal characters 
in what is here called the “ Caroline ” war, the 
only blemish in which is a coarse copy of Vau- 
dyck’s famous triplet of Charles, perhaps the only 
picture extant in which that unfortunate monarch 
looks anything but a gentleman. The juxtaposition 
of the engraving of the original brings out the 
coarseness of the copy in startling contrast. 

The collection of European china lent by various 
persons is small but choice, containing good ex¬ 
amples of the most important factories: this praise 
is specially due to Mrs. Hope’s collection of Majo¬ 
lica and Palissv ware. One of her Gubbio plates 
is painted with Albert 1 hirer’s design of “ The 
Prodigal Son,” the principal pig being distin- 
uished by lustre of the brightest ruby. Mr. 
oseph's collection of Wedgwood, Turner, and 
Adams ware is more choice than small, contain¬ 
ing 254 specimens, but of this and the numerous 
other articles of virtu and curiosity there is no 
space to speak. The collection of lace, Major 
Walter's Satsuma, Mr. Bowes' Cloisonnd, Mr. 
MacCallutn's jewelry, would need an article 
apiece to do them justice; and to exhaust the 
treasures of the Museum it would be necessary to 
describe the walls even of the refreshment-room 
with their wealth of etchings by Mr. Seymour 
Haden and others. Cosmo Monkuocse. 


ART SALES. 


proper, but for the speculative purchaser, as 
many very excellent works fell for low prices. It 
may be questioned whether that opportunity will 
be repeated. A depression which has extended 
over two or three years nmy possibly be about to 
end, for renewed confidence in our international 
relations will probably put a period to the timidity 
of the capitalist; and works of art of a high class 
are not likely to be less considered an investment 
than they have been aforetime. Meanwhile, 
there has not been any special change in the ob¬ 
jects of the collector's research. Among connois¬ 
seurs it generally takes a considerable time to 
make the reputation of works hitherto not largely 
sought for, and the reputation when made in 
circles not subject to the dictates of momentary 
fashion endures for no brief space. Great changes 
in the objects of the collector’s desire are not to 
be noticed every year, hut, perhaps, once in a 
decade or once in a generation. In this respect, 
then, there is little to chronicle as especially a 
feature of the season through which we have just 
passed. 


NOTES ON APT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The early Florentine portrait of a lady, lent by 
Mr. Willett to the last Winter Exhibition of 
“Old Masters” at Burlington House, about which 
there was some discussion at the time both in the 
Times and in these pages, may now be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

It was decided at a meeting lately held of the 
St. Paul's Completion Fund Committee that, in 
order to try tho effect of the proposed decoration 
of the dome with mosaic, the whole of its surface 
should first bo covered with paper painted to imi¬ 
tate mosaic, and of the design and colouring which 
it is intended to execute in the more durable 
material. 


The art sales of the past month have been singu¬ 
larly few, and barren of interest; the time has 
gone by for the announcement of important sales ; 
so that the moment has come for estimating tho 
events of a season which began more brilliantly 
than it has ended. The season, ns a whole, has 
not rivalled some other seasons, whether in the 
importance or tho number of works that have 
changed hands; and it is doubtful whether it can 
hold its own, for interest, against that of last year; 
although last year's was by no means up to the 
average. Perhaps only one collection of extreme 
importance has passed under the hammer, and even 
that, though vast, was not complete, for the first 
portion of the Novar treasures was sold in the 
height of last season, while the second and third 
remained for this. In the first portion had been 
specially noticeable divers water-colour drawings 
by Turner—chiefly vignettes—but for the second 
(sold early in tho spring of this year) had been re¬ 
served the most splendid and worthy representation 
of Turner's art. We noticed in sufficient detail at 
the time, and need only now most briefly recall, tho 
assemblage of masterly designs in water-colour— 
many of them for the finest plates in the England 
and Wales series—and, still more remarkable, the 
oil-paintings which contained among their 
number certain pictures in which the greatest 
English artist had reached his highest power. 
Such especially were the idealised compositions of 
Rome. A year in which the groat Novar Turners 
were offered cannot go unreiuembered in the 
record of historic art-sales ; but the Novar collec¬ 
tion, it must be admitted, has stood nearly alone. 

Since our last chronicle, now some weeks ago, 
little of interest has passed under the hammer, 
save the collection sold on the dny set apart for 
the dispersion of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
art possessions, and that collection itself was not 
of high importance; so that the most valuable 
acquisitions made by the collector this year 
have been made in tho earlier part of the season. 
And, indeed, earlier in the season there were 
abundant opportunities, not only for the collector 


M. Eugene Muntz, to whose researches in the 
Vatican we have several times drawn attention, is 
now publishing in the Chronique des Arts some 
documents found among the archives of the 
Vatican relating to the building of that vast con¬ 
struction the Palace of Saint Mark at Rome. 
Vasari attributes the design for this edifice to 
Giuliano da Majano, but the registers make no 
mention of this name. Other names occur in the 
contract, and it is evident that several builders 
were employed, but over these M. Muntz considers 
that there was one supreme architect, who was 
neither Majano, Bernardo di Lorenzo, Manfredo 
de Comis, nor Antonio da Gonzaga, but whose 
name he does not yet reveal. Is there some great 
surprise in store for us in M. Muntz's next article,? 
We wait to know -who this “ chef bien eminent, 
unde ces maitres dont le genie s'impose ” may 
have been. M. Muntz, like a sensational writer 
in a magazine, breaks oil'with the mystery on the 
point of being solved, but still not arrived at. 

A magnificent work entitled Histoirc Metal- 
lique des Etats- Unis d'Amcrique, illustrated with 
170 etchings of coins executed by J idea Jacque- 
iuart, has just been published in Paris. It is 
written by M. J. T. Loubat, who gives an account 
of all the principal medals that have been struck 
by Congress during the past century in honour 
of great men and great events. A large number 
of these medals were engraved in France by cele¬ 
brated French medallists, such as Duprfi, the 
Director of the Mint during the first Republic, 
Duvivier, Fleury, Gatteaux, Bertrand Anarieux, 
and others, and thug possess an interest in the 
history of French art as well as of American 
politics. It is, however, strange that the work 
should have been brought out in France. No doubt 
an American edition will soon be prepared. 

So far as regards the quantity of its illustrations 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts is especially rich this 
month; hut it must be said that these illustra¬ 
tions leave something to be desired in their 
quality. The artists’ sketches from their pictures, 
both in the Salon and the Universal Exhibition, 
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are not by any means satisfactorily reproduced; 
in some cases, indeed, the printing is so bad that 
the design is scarcely intelligible, differing very 
much in this respect from the artists’ sketches so 
clearly and cleverly reproduced in Blackburn’s 
Academy and Grosvenor Kates this year, though 
these latter are of much smaller size. The three 
articles on the Universal Exhibition are written, 
the first, on the Historical Exhibition of Ancient 
Art, by M. de Liesville; the second, on the 
Sculpture, by M. Anatole de Montaiglon; and the 
third, on the Foreign Schools of Painting, by M. 
Duranty, who gives Germany the precedence in 
his critique, and writes a brilliant and clever 
sketch of the development and tendencies of 
modern German art, which contrasts somewhat 
with Mr. Beavington Atkinson's more prosy dis¬ 
quisition on the same now going on in the 
Portfolio. The article on the Salon is by 
M. Roger - Ballu, who almost owns him¬ 
self weary in the first lines of his review; 
“ L’ardeur des artistes en general et des peintres 
en particulier,” he mournfully remarks, “ loin de 
B’eteindre semble croitre tous les aus; 1’afHuenco 
devient de l’envahissement.’’ It must, indeed, be 
somewhat appalling to the critic to find himself 
in face of 2,300 paintings; and one cannot wonder 
that he should advocate “a more rigorous severity 
in the admission of the works presented to the 
jury.” The other articles of the number are on 
Gustave Courbet, by M. Paul Mantz ; and on 
Eugene Fromentin, by M. Louis Gonse. Eugene 
Muntz continues his history of “ The Renais¬ 
sance at the Court of the Pope,” by an account of 
sculpture in the reign of Pius II. 

The mddailles d’honneur for painting at the 
Universal Exhibition have been awarded as 
follows: — France, MM. Meissonier, Cabanel, 
Gerbrne, Franyais, and Bouguereau; England, 
Mr. Millais and Mr. Ilerkonier; Hungary, M. 
Munkacsv; Austria, MM. Makart and Matejko; 
Belgium, M. Wauters; Italy, M. Pnsini; Russia, 
M. Semiraski; Spain, M. Pradilla. First-class 
medals have also been given in the English section 
to Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. Alma Tadema; second- 
class to Mr. Ouless and Mr. Calderon ; and third- 
class to Messrs. Orchardson, Riviere, Pettie, 
Leslie, and Green. 

It is fortunately rare for us to have to point 
out shortcomings in German scholarship, but the 
last number of the Berlin JTcnncs (xiii., p. 384, 
and p. 400) has an instance of this which ought 
not to be overlooked, since it proves how much 
time and thought may be wasted when insufficient 
care has been taken beforehand to find out what 
actually has been done on the subject in question. 
The case is this: Prof. Conze published in his 
Reite auf der Insel Lesbos (pi. vi., i.) a Greek 
inscription purporting to be a treaty between 
Mytilene and Phocaea in the matter of a common 
coinage. Taking Conze’s copy as his basis, Blass 
proceeds, in the Ilervics above quoted, to fill up 
lacunae by means of conjecture. Afterwards 
(p. 400) these conjectures are approved bv 
Dittenberger, excepting one instance at the end of 
the inscription, where he suggests another reading. 
Now this reading of Dittenberger's is correct be¬ 
yond all dispute; but then it is the reading which 
was recovered from the stone itself by Mr. Newton 
and was published by him in 1866 in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of Literature here (viii. p. 
549). Since then, this particular publication of 
the inscription, which was in fact the first real 
reading of it, has been repeatedly referred to, and 
is duly cited by Lenormant in his book, La 
Monnaie dans VAntiquitc , ii., p. 62. Under the 
circumstances it ought to have been well enough 
known to at least Dittenberger. Again, one 
of the important words in the inscription is an 
epithet of gold which Mr. Newton distinctly 
read as bdapeo-T([pov, referring it to Idapr/s. But 
Blass, with the approval of Dittenberger 
apparently, reads apio-rcpov and tries to explain it. 
For the rest there is no difference of any impor¬ 
tance between the conjectures of Blass and 


Newton. But these differences are enough to 
justify what we have said. 

The new number of the Bull. d. Commits. 
Arch. Communale di Roma (Jan.-March) gives 
three views in phototype of the statue of a Muse 
found in 1874, in the ruins of the gardens of 
Maecenas in Rome, which is interesting from the 
manner in which her attitude and drapery recall 
the figure of a Greek philosopher. She is wrapped 
in a himation, which leaves the right shoulder 
bare, wears sandals, and stands with the right foot 
thrown back; at her side is a circular box or 
scrinium to hold MSS.; in her left hand is a globe, 
and in her right a stylus. Her hair is bound 
several times with a ribbon in the fashion assigned 
to Sappho. 

It is lamentable to read in the local journals 
of the daily ravages that are being committed in 
the delightful old city of Niirnberg in the shape 
of modem improvements. We spoke some time 
ago of the doom of the ancient fortified wall 
which enclosed the town and lent to it so much of 
its picturesque aspect. This destruction is now 
proceeding, we hear, with frightful rapidity, but 
beside this every week some quaint gable end, 
some curious bit of carving, or image of saint dis¬ 
appears from view, and many of the old patrician 
abodes, which it is found no longer possible to 
let as single tenements, are being modernised and 
let out in separate flats, or as iodging-houses for 
poor tenants. Of course it is always a difficult 
question to decide how far the memories of the 
past ought to be allowed to interfere with the 
needs of the present; but hitherto Niirnberg’s 
present life has not been assertive, and it has re¬ 
mained to the joy of archaeologists as a little 
artistic oasis in the midst of this art-loving, but 
yet art-barren, nineteenth century. Now, alas! 
progress has set in even in Niirnberg, and soon, it 
is to be feared, the only remains of its former art- 
life will lio in its churches and show monuments, 
such as other cities can likewise boast of, or shut 
within its fast-growing Germanic Museum, an in¬ 
stitution which, however praiseworthy and in¬ 
structive in its way, will hardly repay the toil- 
worn traveller who may have sought the repose 
of mediaeval Niirnberg after the glare of modern 
Munich, for the narrow streets, quaint gabled 
houses, ancient bridges, and encircling fortifica¬ 
tions that were formerly its characteristic features. 

The Chronique des Arts gives further particu¬ 
lars, in the number for June 29, of the formation 
of the Musce des Arts Decoratifs. The association 
has been working with so much energy, and the 
Union Centralo has entered so warmly into the 
undertaking, that all difficulties seem to be rapidly 
disappearing. Indeed the Chronique affirms there 
is every reason to suppose, if only the public re¬ 
spond in the manner expected to the appeal now 
made, that the doors of the new museum may be 
opened even before the end of the present year. 
If but one salle can be got ready, it will be, it is 
considered, sufficient for a beginning, for in France 
more than elsewhere “il try a que le premier pas 
qui coute.” The “ premier pas,” at all events, is 
now taken. The Government, ns already stated, 
have provided a suitable building, and it now 
only remains for France to carry out her magnifi¬ 
cent project for a National South Kensington 
Museum with the same success as she has achieved 
with her Universal Exhibition. The name of Mr. 
Cunliffe Owen, the Director of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, whose ample experience must be 
of great value in such an undertaking, appears in 
the list of the Committee of Patronage as Hono¬ 
rary President, as well as that of Sir Richard 
Wallace, who is always foremost in promoting the 
interests of art both at home and abroad, and who 
subscribes, it is stated, 10,000/. The two working 
presidents are the Marquis de Chennevieres, and 
M. Edouard Andre, president of the Union 
Centrale; the vice-presidents, MM. le Due de 
Chaulnes, Adrien Dubouche, director of the 
Limoges Museum, Eugene Guillaume, director of 


Fine Arts, Edouard Reynart, and le Vicomte de 
Ganay; and the general secretary M. Eugene 
Vdron, editor of L'Art. An earnest appeal is 
made in all the French Art papers for aid in 
carrying out this work, which has for its aim 
“ the honour and prosperity of France.” Every¬ 
one is invited to contribute even the smallest 
mite as a testimony of his patriotism, and 
public subscription lists are open at the Pavilion 
ae Flore, the seat of the new Museum, at the 
Ecolo de9 Arts Ddcoratifs, at the offices of L’Art 
both in Paris and London, and at the offices of 
most of the other French Art journals. 

A history of the Antwerp School of Painting, 
by M. Max Rooses, is being brought out in 
numbers, enriched with numerous illustrations, by 
the firm of Ad. Ilofte, of Ghent. Unfortunately 
this work is written in the Flemish tongue, so 
that it is not likely to have a very extended 
utility. It is to be desired that Belgian writers 
who thus comply with the patriotic movement for 
reviving the national language should at least 
afford a translation for foreigners. 

An interesting little book on Le Danze Macabre- 
in Italia (Livorno) has just appeared as the work 
of a young man, Signor Pietro Vigo, who wrote 
it as a university exercise at Pisa. Signor Vigo 
examines all the traces of the Dance of Death 
which occur in Italy either in literature or art. 
He establishes a decided difference between the 
Italian Rnd the Northern treatment of the subject. 
In the North the representations of Death take the 
form of a dance and are satiric; in Italy they 
have a religious or moral end, and assume the 
classic form of a triumph. The aesthetic spirit 
which the Italians inherited saved them from the 
grotesque, which was the only means by which 
Northern art could escape from mediaeval asceti¬ 
cism. In an Appendix Signor Vigo prints an Italian 
poem of the fifteenth century, “ El Ballo della 
Morte,” which is animated by the Northern motive 
of the Danse Macabre, but which is most probably 
a translation, or at all events deliberate imitation, 
of a Northern original. Signor V igo’s book is a 
very promising production for a beginner in lite¬ 
rary investigation. 


MUSIC. 


The revival of Rossini's Semiramidc for Mdrne. 
Adelina Patti has been the only event worthy of 
note at the Opera. Musicians would not greatly 
deplore the final extinction of this and kindred, 
works; but while the marvellous powers of Mdme. 
Patti remain unimpaired, it would be unfortunate 
were she to be denied their exercise in some of 
the characters which demand the highest skill in 
vocalisation. Her performance as the Assyrian 
Queen w'as from first to last a triumph vocally, 
and it is said that the many elaborations of the 
text which she introduced were written for her 
by the composer himself, the autograph being now 
in her possession. With the exception of Mdlle. 
Sealchi, the other representatives of Rossini's 
opera were painfully inefficient—a result almost 
inevitable at the present day. The dramatic 
element which enters so conspicuously into all 
modern operas has given us a race of declamatory 
artists, and consequently vocalisation pure and 
simple is not held in such high estimation as it 
once was. Whether this is a change for the 
better or for the worse must be a matter of 
opinion. 

At the Paris Exhibition the Milanese orchestra, 
already mentioned in these columns, has been 
succeeded by that of Turin, under the direction of 
Signor Pedrotti. This orchestra consists of 114 
performers; their execution is said to be less bril¬ 
liant but more equal than that of their fellow- 
countrymen previously heard. Three English 
concerts were announced to take place this week, 
under the direction of Dr. Sullivan for orchestral 
music, and Mr. Henry Leslie, whose choir accom¬ 
panies him to Paris, for the vocal works. 
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The third part of Mr. Grove's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (Macmillan) embraces the 
portion between “Boieldieu” and “Concert-Pitch.” 
While it contains no one article equal in import¬ 
ance to that on “ Beethoven,” which appeared in 
the second part, or to some found in the first, a 
very large amount of interesting and valuable 
articles will be found in it. Among these may be 
named those on “ Bow ” and “ Bowing,” by Herr 
Paul David ; on “ Brahms,” “ Bruch ” and 
“ Cherubini,” by Herr Maczewski; “ Cadence ” 
and “ Cadenza,”"by Mr. Hubert Parry ; “ Canon,” 
by Sir Frederick Ouseley; “ Carillon,” by Mr. H. 
tit. Statham; “ Chant,” by the Rev. Thomas Hel- 
more; “ Chopin ” and “ Clementi," by Mr. Dann- 
reuther; “Clarinet,” by Dr. Stone; and “Clavi¬ 
chord,” by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. It may fairly be 
said that the part as a whole is quite worthy of 
those that have preceded it. 
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This INNOCENT and REFRESHING WINE is MATCHLESS (of its class). 

Price 30s. per dozen. The “ CASH PAYMENT SYSTEM.” Carriage paid. 

THE "WELCOME ACCORDED 

THE “SPfeCIALITE” SHERRY 

Is unprecedented in the history of Sherry. It has commanded the attention of the world. 

30s. PEE DOZEN. PPI TfiP Jfi. CftMC 30s. PER. DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 1 JJII1UU Qb 0UilD| CARRIAGE PAID. 

BOLE PROPRIETORS IMPORTERS. 

Chief Establishment: Albemarle Street, W.; City Offices : 80 Bishopsgate, and 8 Union Court, E.C.; 
Branch Offices: Manchester, 110 King Street; Brighton, 57 North Street; Bristol, 34 and 35 

Prince Street; Plymouth, 9 West well Street. 

The LOW QUOTATIONS are attributable to the combined advantages of Extensive Sales and the “CASH PAYMENT SYSTEM.” 

ESTABLISHED 63 YEAJEIS. 


PH(ENIX-FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street 

and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.-Estftbliaked 1782. 

Prompt and I.dicrnl Lo^ Settlements. 

Insurances edected in all parts of the world: 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 8*eretary. 

~ PABIS EXHIBITION - . 

Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been 
made by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT, 

During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or 
• £0 per week if laid up by Injury during tho Double 
Journey. 


POLICIES A8AINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

ifay also be effected for One, Titr.KE, or Tsvelvb 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or 
St the 

Head Office : 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

A THROUGHOUT on 

MOEDEH’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, liest, nnd moat liberal. 

Cash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 

F. MOEDER. 24*. 24i*. T>n Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, SO, and 
■21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1*02.__ 


I T* MOEDER be;r8 to announce that the -whole 

- • of the above premises have just been rebuilt, si»ecially adapted 
■for the furniture trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
warehouses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room suites, from ii/. 6s. to W) guineas. 

Drawing-room suites, from 91. 9s. to 4.'» guinea*. 

Dining-room suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER. 2l«. 219, 2.V) Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, 20 and 
21 Cross Street, W.C Established 1862. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of this 
pure solution a* the BEST REMEDY for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; 

and a* the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitution*, Ladles, 
Children, and Infanta. 

DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIAS 


E agle insurance company. 

79 PALL MALL. 

FOR LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest. .. X396.*H 

Accumulated Funds . XJ.omaM 

Also h Subscribed Capital of more than .. .. jL'I.vm.ooo 

Reports, Prosper tunes, ami Forms may be had at the Olliec, or from 
any ot the Company's Agents, post free. 

_G EORGE H UMP HREYS. Actuary and Secretary^ 

WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE. 

This Tobacco is now put up in 1 or. Packets, In 
addition toother sires, the label being a reduced 
facsimile of that used for the 2 or. Packets. Also 
in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. ft H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


« ABSOLUTELY PUHR." See Analyses, 

sent free on application. 

Crystal Springs. 


ELLIS’S 

RUTHIN 

WATERS. 

“ Healthy and ( 


ELLIS’S 

AERATED 

WATERS. 

” See Analyses. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
Alkali. F<>r Gout: J.ithia Water, and Lithia and Potass 
Water. Corks branded— 4i K. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and 
every Label l'ears their Trade Mark. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, and WHOLESALE OF 
R. ELLIS A SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents : W. Bust & Sons, Henrietta St. , Cav endish Sq. 

rpHE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 

I COMPANY guarantee every Watch sent out from their 
Factory, and HENRY W. BEDFORD furnishes this guarantee 
to every purchaser. Therefore the public can rely upon secur¬ 
ing an accurate and jy'rfeet timekeeper.—07 Regen t Str eet._ 


A merican waltiiam watches — 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of these 
celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or Gold ; Open 
Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 3/. 3*. to 30/.—4>7 Regent 
Street. Price Lists free.__ 


A merican waltham watches.— 

Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong and service¬ 
able, in Sterling Silver. Open Face. Crystal Case, 3/. Us .—Sent 
pi*st free, with guarantee, by HENRY W. BEDFORD, til 
Regent Street. 


JJORNE’S POMP EIA N DECORATIONS. 

ROBERT HORNE, 

HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 

41 GRACECUURCU STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

By Special Appointment to Hi* Majesty the King of Italy. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 

AND 

LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE TEAR 187G. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £722.457 18 9 
LOSSES.393,813 3 6 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de¬ 
ducting re-assurancea .... £242,555 9 1 

BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits: 
£1 10*. per cent, per annum on sum Assured, 
upon all Policies entitled to participate. 

FUNDS. 

After providing for payment of tlio Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 

CAPITAL PAID-UP.£289,MB 0 0 

FIRE FUND . .... 400.000 0 0 

RESERVE FUND. 600,000 0 0 

BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS . 90.001 19 6 

LIFE FUNDS ...... 2,10;’.,SOS 1 10 

£3,492,950 1 4 


GBOWTH OF FUNDS. 

1861.£7S5,G45 

1866 . 1.204,277 

187!. 2.196,972 

1876 . 3,492,960 


Extract from Auditorf Report. 

“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
fonnd all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets." 

JOHN H. McLaren, Manner. 

DIG BY JOHNSON, Snb-Manager. 

JOH B. JOHNSTON. Secretary in London. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27 , 1878 . 

No. 825 , New Series. 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the toriters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 


French Pictures in English Chalk. Second 
Series. By the Author of “ The Member 
for Paris.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


This volume is a collection of somewhat 
sensational tales which have already ap¬ 
peared in various magazines. They are all 
of them founded on contemporary French 
life, and deal wholly with France, with the 
exception of one—“ Count Moleskine’s Con¬ 
spiracy.” The scene of this is laid partly in 
Russia, and it is decidedly the least success- 
fill of them all. Bussia, as there depicted, 
is unmistakeably the Bussia of a foreigner. 
With regard to the subject-matter of these 
tales, skilful as they are in construction, 
written in a style evidently formed after the 
model of the best French novelists, and 
well-preserved as is the local colouring, yet 
the knowledge of France and of the French 
which they evince is rather that kind of 
acquaintance which may be gained from an 
extensive perusal of the lighter literature of 
the day, from the gossip of the clubs and 
boulevards, than that deeper knowledge 
which springs from real study of the 
people at their homes and in actual life. 
These narratives bear the same relation to 
those drawn at first hand from real life, as 
the tales of Wilkie Collins or the novels of 
Miss Braddon do to George Eliot’s or 
Anthony Trollope’s sketches of English 
provincial life. There is nothing in them 
to compare in truthfulness with Balzac's 
stories of the Parisian bourgeoisie or 
with George Sand’s sketches of the pea¬ 
santry of Central France. And, as the title 
suggests something of this kind, a slight 
disappointment may therefore be felt by 
some readers. 


Considering them, however, as they really 
are, as lively sensational tales, we must place 
them very high in this peculiar branch of 
art. It is but rarely that the characters, 
though exaggerated, forget that they are 
Frenchmen, and talk undoubted English. 
A few such slips we have noticed— e.g., 
in the first tale, “ Berainiscences of a 
Zouave,” the Zouave speaks of the loss 
of M a couple of hundred men, just enough 
to found an Australian colony with,” an ex¬ 
pression to which certainly no Frenchman 
could, have given utterance. The denouement 
or catastrophe, in all the tales is somewhat 
Jemrried and hard. Brevity and rapidity are 
e»rtavnly preferable to feeble description or 
'f 1 ™®va\ising platitudes; but a few words of 
xenderues8 and pathos would greatly soften 
wu the abruptness of the conclusion, and 
M ”®> moreover, to distract the at- 
M&m of the reader somewhat from the 


utter want of probability which stands out 
so glaringly when the bare facts alone are 
stated in the fewest words. This is especially 
notable in the conclusion of “ Fleur de Lys: 
a Story of the Late War,” where the noble 
yonng chatelaine shoots her German lover, 
and then rushes herself to certain death. All 
ends so abruptly that the reader first asks 
himself what has really happened, and then 
smiles at the utter improbability of the whole 
affair, instead of being touched by a tragedy 
which a little more care would have rendered 
really pathetic. This volume, accurate in 
its reflection of the litterateur's view of the 
war of 1870-71, will help on that legend 
of intense patriotism and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the French which is slowly gaining 
ground, and which will probably be adopted 
by history, hut than which—with many 
noble exceptions, indeed—nothing, as re¬ 
gards the majority, can be farther from 
actual fact. 

Hence these sketches, hasty and highly- 
coloured as they are, have enough of skill 
and artistic merit in them to make them 
something mere than the mere amusement 
of an idle hour. Those who care for no 
deeper study may obtain from them some 
idea of the many political and social changes 
which have taken place in France and in 
French society, like variations in a kaleido¬ 
scope, since the Revolution of 1848. The 
heroes and heroines of these tales may serve 
as representatives of parties to be found in 
every considerable town or agglomeration 
of society in France. Bepublicans of all 
shades, light and dark ; charlatans and en¬ 
thusiasts, from the Communist to the Mac- 
Mahonist; Clericalists and Legitimists; Im¬ 
perialists of every kind, together with the 
host of time-servers and turn-coats who are 
any or all in turns as suits their especial 
interests—all are well and sympathetically 
delineated here. No class is treated as 
wholly black, or without noble individuals. 
The only group unrepresented is the 
Orleanist, just now perhaps the most un¬ 
popular and the best-abused in France. But 
it is difficult to get up any great enthusiasm 
or to create a sensation out of them; their 
merits as well as their demerits forbid this. 
And so our author has doubtless found the 
more prominent types of Imperialists and 
Bepublicans easier to copy with his dashing 
pencil than those which require more deli¬ 
cate handling and finer shading. These 
vivid pictures of varied phases of French 
life could only have been deemed possible, 
even in fiction, during such a period of 
revolution and social change as that of the 
last thirty years in France. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Tacitus and Bracciolini. The Annals forged 
in the Fifteenth Century. (Diprose & 
Bateman.) 

The elaborate work before ns may recall to 
memory the famous paradox of Hardouin, 
who maintained that the writings known to 
us as the Greek and Latin classics were, 
with very few exceptions, monkish forgeries 
of a far later age. We are now invited to 
believe that the Italian scholars of the Re¬ 
naissance imposed upon their wealthy 
patrons and palmed off upon the world 


many of the works which they professed to 
have discovered in old libraries, or rescued 
from the dirt of ages, but which were 
really the creations of their own ingenuity 
and learning. 

As a signal illustration of this theory, 
an attempt is made to prove that the Annals 
ascribed to Tacitus were actually written 
early in the fifteenth century by the accom¬ 
plished and many-sided scholar Poggio 
Bracciolini. The argument rests in part 
upon the internal evidence supplied in the 
pages of the Annals, where supposed mis¬ 
takes in history and faults of style are 
thought to point to other authorship than 
that of Tacitus: in part upon the passages 
in Bracciolini’s letters, which imply a special 
interest in the manuscripts of Tacitus, and 
which betray, as it is thought, a skilful 
plot of literary forgery. The last six books 
are supposed to have been written to cater 
for the taste and to enrich the library of 
Cosmo de’ Medici; while the first six were 
composed in Bracciolini’s later life, but only 
saw the light after the lapse of many years, 
when another De’ Medici, Leo X., was ready 
to pay as largely for the prize. 

It will be seen that weighty arguments 
would be required to recommend so hazard¬ 
ous a thesis. But our confidence in the 
critic’s judgment may be somewhat shaken 
when we find him saying that the author of 
the Annals was superior to Tacitus in some 
of the qualities of a great writer, but not 
more successful in copying his style than 
was Ammianus Marcellinus, who is termed, 
an “ historical epitomist.” 

The value of any statements as to style 
may seem impaired by translations so origi¬ 
nal as that of Suffecisse olitn iniligenas con- 
sanguineis populis (Ann., xi., 23) — “ the 
natives of Italy were on a par with their 
brethren of Borne; ” or melius est peccare in 
hanc partem, ex qua tantum lucrum fieri pos¬ 
set, quam esse omnino incredulus —“ it is a 
good thing to he misled in a matter of this 
kind, out of which coin can be made to 
such an amount as to be absolutely incre¬ 
dible.” 

Of a passage in Poggio’s letter where he- 
complains of the whims of powerful em¬ 
ployers ut quod antiquioribus in officio sit 
jucundum, mild sit molestum, we first have 
the rendering “ what the ancients did 
pleasantly was burdensome to him,” and 
then we are invited to discover in the pas¬ 
sage the confession that “ an attempt was 
made to imitate the ancients.” It is, tb ■e- 
fore, with less surprise that in the next 
paragraph we read that Bracciolini, “ in 
the darkest nimbus of far-fetched elabora¬ 
tion of mystical allegory, placed before us 
the unparalleled cruelty of the Church of 
Borne in the tiger-like thirst for blood of 
the Tiberius and Nero of the Annals.” 

In a like spirit the passage on mixed 
government in iv., 33, is explained as a 
reminiscence of the writer’s experience of 
England; and the haec conquiri, spoken of as 
the main topic of the Annals, is taken to be 
the warning that, as the Roman form had 
failed, no “ sensible man can deem that the 
English form of government can ever work 
successfully” (p. 170). 

In these and other passages the author 
does not seem a master of Latinity, or of the 
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subtleties of style, into which, however, he 
enters at some length. Nor does he show 
himself entirely to advantage in questions 
of Roman History. He speaks, indeed, in 
terms of great familiarity of the most learned 
commentators on the Annals, and could not 
fail, therefore, to notice some of the chief 
matters of debate ; but in making out an ex¬ 
tended list of historical blunders in the 
work he is too original to be content to 
follow in the stops of earlier scholars. On 
the strength of a theory of Hardouin, he 
regards it as a serious error to speak of 
Octavianus, though Cicero repeatedly falls 
into the same mistake, if such it is, a3 the 
writer of the Annals. His scheme of the 
family of Augustus ignores the younger 
Julia, and is, indeed, so scanty as to lead 
him to confuse mother and daughter, the 
living and the dead, adopted successors and 
legatees by will, in a variety of contradic¬ 
tions which exist, not in the Latin author, 
but in the oritic’s fancy (pp. 58, 380). The 
difficulty which he raises as to the colours 
( vexilla) of the Roman army (p. 48) is less 
easy to account for, but it implies almost as 
many questionable points as there are lines 
in the whole paragraph which states it. 
Other objections which are urged seem to 
assume that a law could not be re-enacted, 
nor a temple fall to ruin or be destroyed by 
fire in the course of ages. 

The author seems far more at home in 
dealing with the biographical history of the 
Italian Renaissance, but the positive evi¬ 
dence in favour of his thesis which he has 
adduced from Bracciolini’s letters is ex¬ 
tremely little, eked out though it is by mis¬ 
translations; and though the reader may 
find no lack of varied interest in the work 
before us, he can place no great reliance in 
such a curious medley of bold paradox and 
unsound scholarship and multifarious but 
ill-sifted reading. W. Wolfe Capes. 


Philochristus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the 

Lord. (Macmillan & Co.) 

It is a curious question to what a book will 
owo its celebrity. The work before us is 
dedicated to the author of Ecce Homo, and 
even if our author had not thus invited a 
comparison, a reader would naturally be in¬ 
clined to compare the two books by reason 
of their subject and treatment. Both are 
attempts to reconstruct the “ historical 
Christ” in the light of an idea; and if we do 
not anticipate the same influence for Philo - 
christus as for Ecce Homo, it is not because we 
think that the writer is less ingenious or less 
learned or less eloquent than his friend, or 
even less original, though his whole book is 
a working-out of two or three chapters of 
Dr. Abbott’s Through Nature to Christ. Nor 
is it that Ecce Homo is a more vigorous and 
masculine book than Philochristus. Dr. Far¬ 
rar’s success has shown that there is nothing 
which commends itself to the public more 
than tearful imaginative pathos upon sacred 
themes. But the idea of Ecce Homo was the 
“ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” while the idea 
of Philochristus is the “ Forgiveness of Sins,” 
and it is doubtful whether this is so likely to 
find an echo in the consciousness of the time. 

For one thing we may certainly be grate¬ 
ful: Philochristus is not a Life of Christ. 


“ Philochristus ” is a disciple, who in his old 
age writes his own life in order to explain 
to the “ Church in Londinium ” the impres¬ 
sions he has received from his intercourse 
with the Master. Perhaps it is a pity that 
this promising design is not executed a little 
more simply. A modern writer could hardly 
desire a better method of showing what he 
sees in the Central Figure of all history, but 
it is not an equally convenient way of airing 
his views of the criticism of the Gospels. We 
are ostentatiously reminded by “ Anchinous, 
the son of Alethes,” that the only written 
document that “ Philochristus ” had before 
him was the assumed written basis of the 
Synoptics, which, it is hinted, included 
traits subsequently relegated to the “ Gospel 
of the Hebrews.” We hear a great deal of 
Nathanael and Quartns, of whom the first 
serves to represent what the author, like Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, recognises as the element of 
genuine tradition in the Fourth Gospel, while 
the second represents the “ theological lec¬ 
turer” clement, or rather as much of it as the 
author thinks permanently valuable. Then 
there is one Xanthias, an Alexandrian eclec¬ 
tic, who makes M. Renan’s early view of 
the amiable idealist, the mystical democrat, 
whom the first contact with hard realities 
was sure to sour, as plausible as it can be 
made. “Xanthias,” perhaps, is in place, 
and there is something to be said for 
“ Nathanael,” but the real “ Philochristus ” 
would not have given “Anchinous, the son of 
Alethes,” his opportunity. A disciple who 
had been with the Master from the first, and 
had brought a memory well exercised by 
the teaching of the Scribes to the inter¬ 
course, would have been independent of the 
only written document which, according to 
“ Anchinous,” he had to consult. He would 
have known much that that document did 
not contain, and he would have stated what 
he knew for its own sake instead of sub¬ 
ordinating all his knowledge to the illus¬ 
tration of the document. 

The illustration, it must be owned, is inge¬ 
nious. When we read of the demand for a 
“ sign from heaven,” “ Philochristus ” can 
tell us of the conference of the Sect of the 
Galilean and of the decision of the local 
Pharisees to promise their allegianoe when 
it was granted, secured by an adroit hint 
of Judas that it was certain to be refused. 
All the history of Judas, from his first 
suggestion that the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount was only a temporary economy 
to the last vision of his despair where, on 
his way to hang himself, he tells Peter that 
the Master whom he had betrayed was alive 
from the dead, is admirably worked out. 
Nor would it be possible to find anywhere a 
more persuasive statement of the “ Vision 
Hypothesis ” than is given in the closing 
chapters. It is all the more effective 
because, as “ Philochristus ” believes, on the 
strength of his own vision and those of his 
companions, that the Resurrection was an 
objective fact, he has not to face the diffi¬ 
culty (which led to a good deal of confusion 
in Dr. Abbott’s appendix to Through Nature 
to Christ ) of deciding in what way the direct 
action of the glorified spirit of the Master 
co-operated with the standing tendency to 
idealise the dead in producing the visions. 
Nor has he to face the far more serious diffi¬ 


culty of deciding how it was that a visionary 
belief did not, in this instance, go the ordi¬ 
nary way of visionary beliefs, which, when- 
ever we have an opportunity of watching 
them, are seen either to fade away before 
the steady influence of everyday realities, 
or elso to withdraw those who are able to 
cling to them into a world of dreams, where 
they become less and less capable of dealing 
with everyday realities. 

It is really inconsequent to admit “ mira¬ 
cles ” of thought and feeling, and to reject 
miracles in the sensible world. The mys¬ 
tical doctrine of the “ Forgiveness of Sins,” 
as the greatest and most difficult of works, 
is even more attractively and impressively 
set forth by “Philochristus” and “Quartns” 
than by Dr. Abbott. But if we ask whether 
it is true, it is obvious that its advocates 
will have to do their best to take the ques¬ 
tion out of the court of science. They will 
be as loath to rest the issue on our present 
everyday experience of the way in which 
sinners become better, as believers in other 
miracles are to appeal to ordinary experience 
of how the sick are made whole, or the 
hungry are fed. The truth is that we are 
not, and never can be, in a position to check 
the only records we have of a group of phe¬ 
nomena confessedly unique, and finding 
their centre and such explanation as is pos¬ 
sible in a Personality still more unique. 

Apart from this fundamental incoherence, 
the description of the successive stages of 
the Master’s influence in Galilee, and of the 
motives which led the outer circle of his 
followers to stand back, and the inner circle 
to cling more closely, is the best that we 
have in English; and all the details about 
the disappointed expectations of a “Levy 
of Galilee,” when the disciples were sent 
two and two before his face, and the coming 
and going of Herod's Thracian Guard to ex¬ 
plain the repeated departures chronicled in 
the Gospels, are quite within the range of 
imaginative probability, and the author is 
still within his right when he uses his inge¬ 
nuity to make “Philochristus” remember oc¬ 
casions for the harshest-sounding sayings in 
the Gospels, which may make them less un¬ 
palatable to modem ears. Most readers 
who agree with the author’s general prin¬ 
ciples will admire the suggestion, not made 
for the first time in his present work, that 
in the original narrative of the healing of 
the Gadarene it was said that the evil spirits 
came forth in the shape of swine, and 
rushed down into the deep; few will accept 
his statement that the four thousand, and 
the five, hungered only after the Bread of 
Life, even if they reject the statement of the 
Fourth Gospel that the discourse in the 
Synagogue of Capernaum on the Living 
Bread from Heaven rather than the refusal 
of a Sign from Heaven marked the crisis in 
the popular appreciation of the Son of Man. 

Other subordinate points which may be 
recommended to the further reflection of 
“ Anchinous, the son of Alethes,” are the ex¬ 
planations suggested for such narratives as 
the Walk to Emmaus and the Sealing of 
the Tomb. It is surely more probable, upon 
the author’s assumptions, that such stories 
were due to the fact that there were disciples 
at Jerusalem more familiar with the applica¬ 
tion of prophecy to a suffering Messiah than 
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the disciples of Galilee, and that the dis¬ 
ciples from Galilee in the exaltation of re¬ 
covered hope and faith were liable to mis¬ 
take any one of those they met for the 
Master, than that the conversations and op- 
braidings we read of were purely internal 
voices. That the disciples thought they 
recognised the Chief Priests and their guard 
at the tomb and supposed they had come to 
seal it when they were really come to rob it 
is a more defensible suggestion, especially as 
according to “Philochristus” the Holy Ghost 
was given on the second Pentecost after the 
Passion, so that when the Resurrection was 
publicly preached it would have been too 
late for the Jewish authorities to avow their 
stratagem, which had turned against them¬ 
selves. But if a rationalist is to deal seri¬ 
ously with the last verses of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of St. Matthew, it is simpler 
to guess that Joseph of Arimathea may 
have been beforehand with those who came 
to seal the tomb as well as with those who 
came to weep. The author is more success¬ 
ful in dealing with the raising of Lazarus, 
who, according to “ Philochristus,” was seen 
to leave his tomb after the earthquake, when 
“ many bodies of the saints which slept arose 
and appeared unto many.” In this way he 
saves almost all the narrative at the ex¬ 
pense of cutting it in two at tho most de¬ 
cisive point; and perhaps this is as hopeful 
a course as any that could be adopted from 
his point of view for dealing with a difficulty 
which has driven most “ independent critics ” 
to expedients at least as desperate as those 
to which the perplexing silence of the 
Synoptics has reduced “ apologists.” 

G. A. Smcox. 


PERSIA AND PERSIAN POETS. 

1. Iter Persicum : cm Description du Voyage en 
Perse entrepris en 1602 par Etienne Ka- 
bisch de Zaloukemeny. Relation redigee en 
Allemand : traduction publiee et annotee 
par Cb. Schefer. (Paris : Loroux.) 

2. La Poesie en Perse. Par 0. Barbier de 
Meynard, Professeur au College de 
Prance. (Paris: Leroux.) 

3. Twelve Odes of Hafiz done literally into 
English. Together with the corresponding 
Portion of the Turkish Commentary of Sudi, 
for the first time translated. By W. H. 
Lowe, MIA., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: W. 
P. Spalding.) 

The first two of the brochures above specified 
form Nos. 10 and 12 of the “ Bibliotheque 
Orientate Elzevirienne,” and are signs, if 
each, were wanting, that French Orien¬ 
talists are not at the present hour so 
neglectful of Persian history, geography and 
literature as to content themselves with 
the information already stored on these not 
very popular subjects. The Iter Persicum is 
curious and interesting. It describes the 
mission of Stephen Kakasch de Zalou- 
lteiaeny, provincial councillor in Transyl¬ 
vania, and scion of an ancient family settled 
at Klausenburg. This personage had ren¬ 
dered, woare told in the Introduction, “ des 
Mryvces signales ” to the wife of Sigismund 
oMhori, daughter of the Archduchess Marie, 
wring her stay in Transylvania. His at¬ 


tachment to the House of Austria had 
brought upon him the enmity of his family 
and of many of his fellow-citizens. Being 
forced to abandon his country, lie sought and 
obtained the protection of the Archduchess in 
order to enable him to sell his property, re¬ 
cover his money claims, and settle in the 
Tyrol. On August 16,1000, his patroness re¬ 
commended him to tho care of the Emperor, 
and in acknowledgment of his devotion to 
the House of Austria he was selected by 
Rodolph II. to conduct a mission to the 
Court of the first Shah Abbas of Persia. 
This mission was in return for one de¬ 
spatched from Persia under Sir Anthony 
Shirley and Husain Ali Beg, on which occa¬ 
sion the British envoy had met with but 
sorry treatment in Russia. In reverting to 
this chapter of history at the present day, we 
cannot fail to notice in it a strong instance 
of the normal hostility between Turk and 
Persian. Abbas addresses himself to the 
Christian sovereigns of Europe; lie asks 
that his emissary, designated Mirza Antonio, 
may meet the same regard as would be 
accorded to the Shah’s own person; and the 
alliance to be negotiated is against the 
Sultan of Turkey, with whom the Emperor 
Rodolph was then at war ! As the Introduc¬ 
tion takes for granted that its readers are 
familiar with the names and adventures of 
Transylvanian princes at the close of the 
sixteenth century, it may be well to recall 
that on the elevation of Stephen Bathori to 
the throne of Poland, his brother Chris¬ 
topher succeeded him as Waivode of Tran¬ 
sylvania, and, dying in 1582, left a son 
Sigismund, under the protection of the 
Porte. Thirteen years later this high, 
spirited yonng prince concluded an offensive 
alliance with Austria. Besides the possession 
of part of Hungary, Moldavia, and Wallacliia, 
he retained Transylvania as an independent 
principality. His subsequent career was a 
chequered one. Twice resigning, and twice 
reclaiming his territory; ever valorous if 
often capricious; renowned in action against 
the Muslim; he withdrew into private life 
as a State pensioner in 1602, and died 
in 1613. The wife to whom allusion is 
made in the brief memoir of Kakasch under 
notice was Christina, whose father was 
Charles, Duko of Styria. 

The Imperial envoy, before starting on 
his mission to the Persian monarch, engaged 
the services of a Saxon secretary, Georges 
Tectander von der Jabel, grandson of a cer¬ 
tain Martin Tectander, an active disciple of 
Luther and Melancbthon. In him we find 
the true author of tho Iter Persicum: for 
Kakasch died on October 25, 1603, at a 
village near Lankoran, on the Western 
shores of the Caspian, which in these days 
is not Persian territory at all. He had 
quitted the capital of Bohemia on August 27, 
1602, and, visiting Cracow and Warsaw en 
route, was at Wilna on September 29. 
Thence he pushed on by Smolensk to Moscow, 
arriving at the latter city on November 9. 
Tho secretary complains of the falsehoods 
used to delay his master’s progress; and, 
speaking of the Russians, he tells the reader, 
in a note made all the more significant by 
brackets, how “ ce people est naturellement 
portd au mensonge, a la tromperie et a toute 
sorte de vices.” His account of Moscow 


generally, including the reception of the 
ambassador by the Grand Duke Boris Fe- 
derowitch, is instructive and entertaining. 
Tho habits and practices of the Russians 
described are very similar to those observed 
in the present day, especially in the matter 
of domestic religion. The party wintered at 
Kazan, which had then been only thirty 
years in possession of Russia; whence em¬ 
barking in a Volga boat, on May 11, they 
arrived on the 27th of that month at Astra¬ 
khan, via Samara, Saratha (Saratoff) and 
Zaritzona (Tsaritsin). In Astrakhan they 
remained for more than two months, await¬ 
ing means of transport over the Caspian. 
After a passage of seventeen or thirty days 
(for the dates are doubtful), during which 
they experienced severe weather, they landed 
at Lankoran, then part of the Gilan pro¬ 
vince of Persia. Here, as we have already 
stated, the ambassador died ; and, agreeably 
to his expressed desire, he was buried at the 
foot of a tree in the garden of his temporary 
residence. 

On the day of the funeral, Tectander set 
out on his journey into the interior. He was 
attended by Sir Robert Shirley, the youngest 
brother of Sir Anthony—who had hastened 
up on hearing the news that the embassy had 
arrived on Persian soil. But his misfortunes 
thickened. During the five days’ journey 
to Kazvin he had to leave behind, to the care 
of natives, four members of his suite who 
had been attacked by severe illness; while at 
Kazvin, where he stayed four days, his 
friend Geoges Agelastes succumbed to scarlet 
fever. Sir Robert Shirley, moreover, judged 
it expedient to transfer the novice in Orien¬ 
tal diplomacy to a Persian nobleman, for 
escort to the Shah at Tabriz. He had thus 
no companion left to whom he could talk 
freely, but an interpreter named Murad, 
picked up near Lankoran. However, in 
spite of difficulties, the object of his mission 
was so far gained that on December 15 he 
found himself in the presence of his Persian 
Majesty at Tabriz. Abbas had only lately 
taken the town at the head of a large force, 
and was on the point of departure. He 
opened the letters brought by Tectander; 
but what tbe monarch aid before reading 
them will be better told in the words of the 
author:— 

“ A Turkish prisoner, led in chains into the 
palace, knelt before his Majesty: then, two swords 
were given to the king, which he examined one 
after the other. The first, the hilt and scabbard of 
which were covered with golden ornaments, was 
presented to me some days later. As to the 
other, the king drew it from the sheath, rose, and, 
without betraying the least sign of emotion, cut 
off with it the head of the prisoner in the act of 
supplication before him. At this sight I was not 
a little alarmed, and experienced a vague sense of 
expectant apprehension lest the first sword should 
have been designed to take away my own life. I 
feared that his Majesty the Emperor might have 
made peace with the Turks, or that the letters 
might have referred to concluding a peace with 
them, and that either cause might be neld suffi¬ 
cient to make away with me. But the king 
resumed his seat smiling, and, addressing himself 
to me, explained that it was thus the Christians 
should treat the Turks; and that he, for his part, 
would not fail to pursue this mode of dealing with 
them. He then confided me to the care of an 
attendant, who took me to his house.” 

Tectander does not seem to have pene- 
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trated farther into Persia; bat the narra¬ 
tive of his return journey with the royal 
camp, brief as it is, will be found full of 
interest. He describes the Persians with 
intelligence, and was evidently a favoured 
guest with the king, having dined more 
than twenty times at the royal table. 
Wine, we are told, was drunk by the Shah’s 
subjects only on the royal permission, 
accorded when his Majesty was “ de bonne 
humeur; ” and it is quaintly added that, 
notwithstanding the objection of Persians to 
drink with Christians, they could not refuse 
to eat or drink with our author, because the 
sovereign had ordered them to do both. 
During the siege of Erivan, which lasted 
five weeks, Tectander remained in the Per¬ 
sian camp. On its capture by Abbas, a 
terrible massacre of the inhabitants ensued ; 
it is stated that as many as 40,000 Turks 
had shut themselves within its fortifications. 
There is little more to be said in sum¬ 
marising the contents of the little volume 
before us, which, if genuine, as it is believed 
to be, merits more than passing notice. The 
accidentally-constituted envoy reached As¬ 
trakhan on his homeward voyage, March 23, 
1604, via Tereka and Derbent. At Kazan 
he found a Persian Mission returning from 
Moscow to Persia; but at Moscow itself his 
individuality became merged in a gorgeous 
embassy despatched by his own Imperial 
master to the Grand Duke. His return to 
Prague was effected in the suite of le Sieur 
Henri de Logan, the special representative 
on this occasion. 

The second work on our list, though 
briefer still than the first, is full of merit 
and good matter. It is the opening dis¬ 
course at the College de Prance of M. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, successor of the distin¬ 
guished M. Mohl in the Persian Professor¬ 
ship, who had in his turn succeeded De Sacy. 
Hone but an eminent Orientalist could be 
recognised in such a post; and the address 
before us justifies the selection inasmnch as 
it possesses a style in which gracefulness of 
diction is no less conspicuous than positive 
learning. Among the more interesting sub¬ 
jects treated we notice a statement that M. 
.de Biberstein-Kasimirski has obtained from 
a learned Persian the complete diwan of 
Manuchahri, who flourished in the fifth 
century (of the Hijra of course). In this 
book we are told that the Arab-derived 
poetical forms of lcasida, rubai, and mosamat 
prevail. 

“ Descriptions of spring, love, Rnd drunkenness, 
are the usual theme of verses in which is detected 
no trace of the mysticism about to invade Persian 
literature from the following century. The most 
striking feature in these light productions is their 
. subjection to not only the taste but the language 
of toe conquerors; and Arabic expressions abound 
in the writings of this poet, who was nevertheless 
contemporary with Firdausi.” 

The Professor’s aim is to show that the 
influence of Arab literature took early hold 
of Iran; and that, although Persian poets 
may retain to some extent the mark of in¬ 
dividuality and national genius, the origi¬ 
nality of style distinguishing the “ Namahs,” 
or epic school, was lost for ever from their 
pages. On the other hand, in Arab poetry 
itself he sees change and deterioration after 
the second century of the Hijra. The simple 


and spontaneous expressions of the primitive 
bards of nature gave place to artificial effort; 
and alliterations, play upon thoughts and 
words, enigmas, and the like, appear to him 
rather the introduction of a germ of death 
than signs of life and vigour. “ Is it,” asks 
M. de Meynard, “ to the contact of the 
Iranian spirit that we are to attribute this 
degeneration of Semitic taste ? or has it de¬ 
veloped itself equally with one and the other 
race ? ” He admits that he is unprepared 
to answer the question. 

The notices of individual Persian poets, 
and especially the Sufis, are valuable and in¬ 
teresting. That S’adi’s popularity is un¬ 
diminished we gather from the statement 
that a new version of the Gulistdn in Polish 
has just been issued, and that M. de Mey¬ 
nard himself proposes to translate the whole 
Bostdn. As for Hafiz, we are greatly in¬ 
clined to agree with the Professor in toto, 
and consider him as plain-spoken as Thomas 
Moore, the Anacreon of our own islands. 
He says of him: “ In truth it is a singular 
book, this collection of odes, without a visible 
link, in which the poet sings at one time the 
ineffable joys of fand (the perishable), at 
another the praise of love and wine, in terms 
ever elegant and seemly, but free from all 
symbolism.” 

But we are here reminded of the small 
volume which stands third in the heading of 
this article. M. de Meynard says of the 
commentary of Sudi on Hafiz, that its 
arrangement, utilised by Prof. Brockhaus, 
“has long been sanctioned in the literary 
schools of Turkey, but does not seem to 
deserve more credit than the editions pub¬ 
lished in India.” Mr. Lowe, pronouncing it 
to be “ as painstaking in its criticism as in 
its exegesis,” regards it in the light of “a 
most valuable contribution towards establish¬ 
ing a correct text of the Divani Hafiz.” 
Without making any close analysis of the 
specimen afforded, we may thank the 
learned translator for a performance which 
will undoubtedly prove useful to the 
Persian student who is ignorant of Turkish. 
But he must be an advanced one in other 
respects ; for, though he will not need to be 
told by Sudi that mi hr, “love,” is not 
muhr, “a seal,” nor that ahiun or knun 
means “ now,” and much besides which 
should be superfluous, he will find here and 
there interpretations to think over. The 
transliteration differs in choice and distribu¬ 
tion of accents from the Indian practice, but 
is generally intelligible. Khwad, “ self,” is 
puzzling, and so is khivash, “happy,” to those 
accustomed to khud and Jchiish ; and such 
forms will hardly lend attraction to the read¬ 
ing of a Persian poem in Roman letters. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


Alpine Ascents and Adventures; or, Bock and 

Snow Sketches, By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

There can be no question as to the liveliness 
of Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s book. Any quiet 
person who fails in the capacity or the 
passion for mounting to the top of every 
high object which is presented to his sight, 
but who nevertheless wishes to know some¬ 
thing about the process and outward acces¬ 


sories of an “ Alpine ascent,” and something 
also of the manner of spirit which inflames 
the climber, cannot do better than read one of 
Mr. Wilson’s chapters. One, or at all events 
one at a time, will certainly be sufficient. 
We can quite believe that each “ ascent ” and 
“ adventure,” in its original position as a 
magazine article, was exactly suited to its 
purpose ; yet we fail to see why such articles 
should be collected and reissued as a book. 
Mr. Wilson is eager to protest, and we as 
ready to grant, that he is not merely a 
climber. He invariably calls himself a 
“mountaineer.” He continually reintro¬ 
duces to our notice two types of the moun¬ 
taineer for mountaineering’s sake: first, “ the 
Hawley Scrowger,” “ who works with the 
legs only, and ascends without heart or 
brain, without intellect or fancy,” and to 
whom “ the Matterhorn is simply a more 
or less difficult piece of rock-work; ” 
secondly, “ the Norman Franklin,” “ who 
adds the soul of the poet to the power 
of the athlete.” Although Mr. Wilson is 
not without some striking points of like¬ 
ness to his pilloried “ Hawley Scrow¬ 
ger school,” he may undoubtedly claim to 
belong on the whole to his “ Norman 
Franklin type ”—“ the ideal mountaineer," 
“ who climbs not as a machine but as a 
man,” and who “ evolves art, poetry, good 
temper, cheerful exhilaration.” If Mr. 
Wilson had repressed these evolutions in¬ 
stead of encouraging them, his chapters 
might not “ have found acceptance in 
magazines; ” but he might have made his 
experiences less vaguely scaring to the non¬ 
climbing reader, and a little more helpful 
to those climbing apprentices whom he 
labels “ M.D.’s, or modest duffers.” What 
practical assistance can those objects of 
Mr. Wilson’s pity and scorn, “the new 
school of unfledged novices, without judg¬ 
ment, knowledge, mastery of the craft,” 
gain from these chapters ? Beyond a 
suspicion that they ought to cram them¬ 
selves with Goethe, Dante, Shakspeie, 
Shelley, Keats, and George Eliot, lest they 
should climb like a Hawley Scrowger, we 
fail to see what they can gain. Indeed, we 
have a suspicion that an idea-less Hawley 
Scrowger would prove the more helpful 
master, since he would at least supply some 
hint whose value has been tested by ex¬ 
perience where Mr. Wilson supplies an 
alarming cave to the uninitiated, or a few 
lines from Dante. He calls us far too 
frequently to observe his own rapturous 
artistic and poetical appreciation of moun¬ 
tain scenery ; his joking is too chronic, and 
he carries up too much of a London atmo¬ 
sphere to the summit of the Jungfrau and 
into his bivouac-tent on the Rothhom. 
In his meditations in the latter he asks, 
“When will the high Alps find a worthy 
painter?” All his thoughts turn at once 
to London, and he gives us some re¬ 
marks upon Turner and on Mr. Leighton’s 
Helios and Ehodos ; but he seems to be un¬ 
aware of the fine work of Signor Cumbo, 
who transfers his studio to the Bernina 
every summer, nor does he even mention 
the name of Alexandre Calame, whose 
mountain-adventures for art’s sake were far 
more dangerous and difficult than Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s, and who has left renowned pictures 
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of three at least of Mr. Wilson’s subjects— 
the Jungfrau, Wetterhom, and Monte Rosa. 

A perusal of the entire series of Mr. 
Wilson’s Rock and Snow Sketches would 
infallibly produce upon every reader who 
has not learned otherwise by his own 
practical experience the impression that 
“ Alpine ascents ” are chiefly remarkable 
for their wearisome sameness. He has a 
genuine faculty for life-like and realistic 
word-painting: no detail that will tell for 
his magazine-vignette ever seems to escape 
his eye; he records what he feels with the 
same liveliness as he records what he sees ; 
throughout each day’s experience, from his 
invariable grumbling as he is aroused by 
the guide in the small hours of the morning 
to his invariable uncorking of the cham¬ 
pagne and lighting of his pipe on the 
mountain’s Gipfel, he manages to keep his 
reader every moment in fancy at his side. 
But the continual iteration of similar out¬ 
ward details and inward ecstacies provokes 
us to ask what useful purpose beyond 
amusement is served by such a book. It is 
not a contribution to any single branch of 
Alpine literature. We can understand why 
a famous Alpinist like J. J. Weilenmann, 
of St. Gallen, should have collected into 
his Aus der Fimmwelt the various writings 
buried from general access in succes¬ 
sive volumes of the Jahrbuch of the 
Swiss Alpen-Klub. We can understand 
why many a “ Besteigung ” and “ Erstei- 
gung” by such tourists as Johann Stiidl 
and others modestly chronicled in the 
noble volumes of the Austrian Alpen-Verein 
might be thought worthy of reprint for 
wider circulation. But Mr. Wilson has 
literally nothing whatever to contribute to 
the topography, geology, botany, culture- 
history, or the rich legendary lore of the 
Alps, of which latter so much may still be 
gathered, as Pro£ Osenbriiggen has shown, 
by social talk in the Sennhiitte. He claims 
to belong to a certain elect few, “the 
mountaineers,” who are capable of daring 
dangers and surmounting difficulties which 
tho reprobate many, “ the tourists,” must 
be warned from attempting. A Swiss or 
German Alpinist of prominent literary or 
scientific distinction is usually content with 
the modest title of tourist; but the Lon¬ 
doner in all the splendid Alpine panoply of 
Piccadilly demands a bigger title, 
ceiving that the name “ tourist ” des 
a weak-kneed and inferior caste. Mr. Yl ii j, 
holds this opinion, for he tells us'that a 
certain hotel “ may be the best for tourists: 
hut for mountaineers—” the caste to which 
he belongs—another “is the hotel.” The 
right-minded Alpinist takes no pleasure in 
scaring away ordinary folk from the enjoy¬ 
ment of wandering across ice and snow, and 
from the vigorous delight of climbing to a 
mountain summit, by absurd fables of 
the almost superhuman difficulties which 
have to be surmounted; he is more eager 
to show that such tours do not always 
require extravagant toil, incredible hard¬ 
ship, and exceptional physical endowments : 
he pioneers the Alps for humanity, and 
nemes that they are the restricted game- 
pr«emg of any elect athletic aristocracy, 
of barbarian Hawley Scrowgers or 
duettanti Norman Franklins. Only an elect 


few may be able to follow all his steps, but 
he gathers something useful for those who 
are not equally potent climbers. 

Mr. Wilson confines himself to the popular 
“English Mountains,” and he ascends them 
as the son of Albert Smith rather than as 
the son of Albert Haller. He does not pre¬ 
tend to be a pioneer; but he might have told 
his readers that more than one previous 
account of each ascent described in his book 
is already extant in English, either in Peaks, 
Passes, md Glaciers, or in the volumes of 
the Alpine Journal ; and we think that he 
has, in every instance, rather gorgeously 
adorned his subject than improved it. Our 
opinion may be fairly tested by a comparison, 
for instance, of the ascent of the Mischabol 
Dom by the Rev. Llewelyn Davies with 
Mr. Wilson’s first chapter, “An Exalted 
Horn.” Mr. Wilson only gives us two illus¬ 
trations—a truly portentous “Descent of 
the Matterhorn,” which serves as the frontis¬ 
piece, and an utterly characterless “ Sum¬ 
mit of the Jungfrau,” upou which the 
author and his two guides are drinking their 
champagne. The former woodcut should be 
compared with an illustration of the same 
subject in the magnificent Die Schweiz of 
Dr. Gsell Fels, in which the treatment is at 
once less suggestively terrific and less absurd. 

Mr. Wilson gives evidence enough that 
he possesses an observant and receptive eye 
for many of the human characteristics which 
come across his path. He describes his 
guides with much the same careful detail as 
we find in some of the most sober chronicles 
of ascents. He has a humane and hearty 
appreciation for the relation of free and 
equal comradeship which is at once estab¬ 
lished between the good Alpine guide and 
tho genial Alpine tourist. But he is too 
much carried away by his determination to 
be picturesque; hence he adorns his guides 
with a number of gushing epithets, as 
“ king,” “ giant,” and “ the great,” while 
Melchior Anderegg is nothing less than 
“ the first and greatest of the great.” The 
interest which he takes in the guides is 
certainly, on the whole, much more animal 
than human, at which perhaps we need not 
wonder, considering for what uses they are 
mainly wanted. But when he tells ns that 
he holds long talks with them at night over 
the fire in the mountain huts, concerning 
their life in the valley below, we wonder 
■"by such a master of detail, and so scrupu- 
'">us a reporter of the most insignificant 
drifts of chatter, never gives us any concrete 
specimen of these talks. Mr. Wilson must 
surely know that his Swiss guide is prob¬ 
ably something which a man of similar ap- 
pearance in England almost certainly is not 
—an active citizen. Athletic feats upon the 
Alps are of interest only to a small minority 
of men, and often no more deserve the ex¬ 
penditure of printing and paper than athletic 
feats in a gymnasium. But every visitor to 
the Alps has an opportunity of gathering 
information which is of universal interest, 
if he would make himself acquainted with 
the remarkable social and human experi¬ 
ments which are being worked out—perhaps 
we may say, for the whole world—by the 
singularly mobile political, ecclesiastical, 
and communal action of the populations at 
the foot of the mountains. One remark of 


Mr. Wilson’s sounds like a cry of vexation 
from a spoilt Londoner’s soul. He is irri¬ 
tated because “the Gommwne of Zermatt 
has—not without a suspicion of priestly 
instigation—built a new hotel, with the view 
of injuring the greatest benefactor of the 
place, M. Seiler, and has planted it on the 
level meadow between the Vispbach and our 
own Monte Rosa.” T. Hancock. 

Chapters of Early English Church History. 

By William Bright, D.D. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

The period which these chapters embrace 
is little more than a century, commencing 
with the mission of Augustine in 597, and 
concluding with] the death of Wilfrid in 
709, but it is one of the most interesting 
and important in the religious history of 
Western Christendom. 

It was probably about the year 429 that 
the Gallic bishops Germanus and Lupus 
landed in Britain and expelled Pelagian 
doctrines. A little later, the English in¬ 
vaders drove back the native population 
from the soil of Kent and Sussex; and for 
nearly a century and a-half from this time 
the British Church recedes from our view 
into obscurity, showing, to quote Prof. 
Bright’s expression, only “like a valley 
wrapt in mists, across which some fitfnl 
lights irregularly gleam.” It still survived, 
neither tributary to the main stream of 
Latin Christianity on the Continent nor de¬ 
riving any accession from it, but carrying 
on an independent work of conversion 
among the Piets and Scots, although abstain¬ 
ing from all attempts to convert the con¬ 
quering English. In the mean time the 
Papal power and the Papal pretensions ex¬ 
hibit a material advance. We see Hilary of 
Arles protesting, valiantly hut uselessly, in 
defence of the rights and authority of metro¬ 
politans ; and within a few years the decree 
of Yalentinian III. subjects all the Western 
Churches to the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The line of the Western Caesars comes to 
an end, and the Roman pontiff seems almost 
to wield the sceptre which Augustulus re¬ 
signed. Simplicius, Hormisdas, John I., 
and Pelagius, successively maintain and en¬ 
hance the prerogatives of their office. And, 
finally, a yet more commanding genius, ani¬ 
mated by still loftier conceptions of the 
Petrine power, embraces the design of 
bringing the pagan conquerors of Britain 
within the pale of the Church. At this 
juncture Celtic and Latin Christianity are 
again brought into contact; and English 
history during the hundred years that fol¬ 
lowed upon the landing of Augustine in 
Kent thus acquires a twofold interest: first, 
in that it exhibits the work of conversion 
progressing among a victorious and domi¬ 
nant race, although unaided by the sword or 
the civil power; secondly, as affording, by 
means of the close contrast into which it 
brings the Latin and the Celtio clergy, a 
highly important illustration of the advance 
which the Roman pretensions had made 
during the preceding hundred and fifty 
years. 

In relation to the whole subject Prof. 
Bright’s lectures will be found of the 
greatest service. His narrative is remark- 
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able for the numerous facts which it em¬ 
bodies, and his statements or conclusions 
are supported by an unfailing array of 
references to, or citations from, original 
sources and modern authorities. The 
general treatment, again, is graphic and 
interesting, and in this respect more at¬ 
tractive than that of his valuable History 
of the Church from the Edict of Milan to the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

The crucial question of the grounds on 
which Augustine claimed, and the British 
clergy refused, submission to his authority, 
though treated as much at length, perhaps, 
as admissible in a lecture, might, we think, 
have been somewhat more fully dealt with 
in the printed volume. Prof. Bright takes 
a hypothetical case, and says that, sup¬ 
posing the British clergy had repudiated 
the authority of Gregory on the ground 
that, contrary to the eighth canon of the 
Council of Ephesus, his claims were urged 
beyond the limits of the Boman diocese or 
patriarchate, Gregory “would doubtless 
have fallen back on the inherent supremacy 
of his see.” The most remarkable thing is, 
that in Bede there is no reference whatever 
to the reasons by which the British Church 
justified its withholding of that obedience 
which was readily rendered by the clergy 
in Gaul, although Gaul was equally without 
the limits of the Boman diocese. It is, 
however, at least an open question whether 
the authority of a metropolitan, which 
Augustine claimed to be, did not appear to 
the British bishops quite as much an in¬ 
novation in itself as the Boman method 
of calculating Easter, or the “ crown-like ” 
form of the tonsure. There is certainly no evi¬ 
dence that the office had been recognised in 
the Celtic Church in the fourth century; 
nor is it undeserving of note that Augustine 
had been consecrated at Arles as “ episcopus 
Anglorum,” and not, as has often been said, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. What right 
had an “episcopus Anglorum” to wield the 
authority of an “ archiepiscopus Bri- 
tonum ” ? Repudiation of the primacy of 
the Boman see does not appear ever to have 
been a tenet of the Celtic Church; but if we 
suppose that the office by virtue of which 
Augustine claimed their obedience was itself 
looked upon as an innovation, much of the 
difficulty which Bede leaves unsolved dis¬ 
appears. 

On Augustine himself Prof. Bright be¬ 
stows no unqualified praise :— 

“ It cannot be said that he was a man of genius, 
or of signal insight into human nature, or of any 
such qualities as exercise a commanding power 
over men's admiration, or an attractive influence 
on generations of human hearts. lie was not a 
Boniface, not an Anskar, not a Xavier, not a 
Martyn. His monastic training, carried on prob¬ 
ably until he was past middle life, had tended to 
stiffen his mind and narrow his range of thought; 
something of smallness, something of self-con¬ 
sciousness, some want of consideration for un¬ 
familiar points of view and different forms of ex¬ 
perience, may be discerned in him without 
injustice, ana thus explained without any un¬ 
generous forgetfulness of the better side of the 
monastic character” (p. 95). 

The work of Paulinus (whose teaching is 
vindicated from tho misrepresentations of 
Dean Hook) ; that of Theodore, throughout 
the kingdom; of Hilda, the great Abbess of 


Whitby; of Cuthbert, at Lindisfarne; of 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, the writer and the 
teacher; and the monastic labours of Bene¬ 
dict Biscop, are successively placed before 
us in a series of able and careful sketches. 
The details of the memorable Council of 
Whitby mark the close of the period which 
preceded the great work of Theodore. It is 
certainly worthy of note that the Irish 
clergy, although they openly declared that 
they followed the tradition of .St. John, 
seem never to have thought of repudiating 
the theory built up on “ Tu es Petrus,” etc., 
by a rejoinder like that of the earliest im- 
pugners of the Boman pretensions — of 
Origen, for example, whom, indeed, England 
was to hear condemned as a heretic, a few 
years later, at the Council of Hatfield 
(p. 318). In the Creed enunciated by 
Theodore at Hatfield, Prof. Bright suggests 
that the presence of the “et Filio ’’ (so re¬ 
markable as sanctioned by an Eastern pre¬ 
late) must be attributed to the influence of 
Bishop Hadrian, who acted as the arch¬ 
bishop’s theological adviser, and, as one 
educated in the African Church, followed 
the Augustinian tradition. 

The latter half of the volume is the more 
general and sustained in its interest, being 
mainly occupied with the history of Wilfrid, 
Bishop of York, the refuter of the Celtic 
heresies, the energetic church-builder, the 
evangeliser of Sussex and Frisia, the up¬ 
holder of the most advanced theory of the 
Petrine prerogatives. The incidents of his 
struggle with Theodore and Egfrid (pur¬ 
posely obscured by Bede) have been ably 
and dispassionately set before ns by Prof. 
Bright from the materials supplied by 
Heddius. It says not a little for the man 
that, notwithstanding that we feel him to 
have been wrong, he still enlists our sym¬ 
pathies far more than his opponents. But 
even in her gradual encroachments on the 
Church’s liberties, Rome seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting to her service the most 
heroic sentiment and loftiest purpose of 
those times. 

We have thus presented to us, as co¬ 
existent in England at this early period, 
three distinct theories of the prerogative of 
the See of Rome: (1) that of a Church 
which refused to recognise in the Papal 
claims much more than an honorary primacy; 

(2) that of an English monarch, archbishop 
and clergy who, while admitting much more 
than this, still denied the right of the Pope 
to ordinary and immediate jurisdiction; 

(3) that of an English bishop who held that 
the authority of the Boman pontiff was 
paramount over both king and metropolitan. 
A thorough and candid exposition of the 
facts was consequently much to be desired. 
They have given rise to some extraordinary 
assumptions and to some equally extraordi¬ 
nary denials. If we listen to Archbishop 
Usher and Ebrard, we shall see in Columban 
and the Celtic Church types of Protestant be¬ 
lief and practice. Montalembert and Bishop 
Greith, on the other hand, would have us 
accept them as excellent specimens of 
modem Catholicism ; while the late Mr. 
Haddan’s high authority may be claimed 
for what is probably a juster view than 
either, that which discerns in the Irish 
Church of the seventh century “ a standing 


proof of the novelty of theories unknown to 
the Church in earlier times.” It would 
have added to the value of Prof. Bright’s 
most nseful volume, if it had been made 
more directly contributory to the solution 
of this quaestio vexata. 

J. Bass Mullingeb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Christine Brownlee's Ordeal. By Mary 

Patrick. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

In a World of His Own. By Mrs. Fred. 

Pirkis. (Remington.) 

Frank Allerton. By Augustus Mongredien. 

(S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Biversdale Court. By Mrs. Forrest Grant. 

(S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Sir Auhyn's Household. By the Author 

of “ Fan.” (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Saul Weir. “The Cheveley Novels.” 

(Blackwood.) 

Strapmore. By F. C. Burnand. (Bradbury, 

Agnew & Co.) 

Jones's Journey to Paris. (F. Warne & Co.) 
The author of Marjorie Bruce's Lovers, if she 
continues as she has begun, is likely to make 
a valuable addition to the list of our lady 
novelists. She has what is perhaps the 
most important of the novelist's require¬ 
ments, the faculty of choosing the subjects 
which she knows how to treat, and letting 
those which she does not know how to 
treat alone. Christine Broumlee’s Ordeal 
busies itself entirely with domestic life, and 
relies chief!# upon everyday interests for its 
success. The reliance is, we think, well 
grounded; nor is Miss Patrick unlucky in 
her attempt to bring in tragic interests of a 
not exactly everyday character to cap her 
climax. The distinguishing merita of the 
book are, moreover, such as are unfortu¬ 
nately but rarely found in the domestic 
novel. Its interest steadily increases, in¬ 
stead of—as is the rule—-diminishing, and 
the exact coarse which the story is going to 
take is very skilfully hidden. If these 
good gifts had been supplemented by a 
rather firmer and more striking presentment 
of individual character Christine Brownlee’s 
Ordeal would have been a very remarkable 
novel indeed. As it is, it is one which is far 
above the average. We do not quite like the 
catastrophe. Miss Patrick, following a not 
unusual habit of novelists, has punished her 
villain, not for his villany, but simply in order 
to get a comparatively innocent person out 
of a scrape which is that innocent persons 
own fault. This is a little shocking to the 
moral mind, while the non-moral mind re¬ 
fuses to accept the deliverance as probable. 
We have given no outline of the story, be¬ 
cause it has, as we have hinted, some merits 
of unexpectedness, and therefore deserves not 
to be anticipated. 

Mrs. Pirkis has made in her new novel a 
very decided advance upon her last—and, we 
believe, first—book, Disappeared from her 
Home, which we reviewed some months ago. 
She has designed her present work on a 
much larger scale—has, in printers’ lan¬ 
guage, “ spaced ” it properly, so that it is 
possible to perceive what she is saying 
and what she is saying about it. Shs has 
also considerably toned down her rather 
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exuberant style. The result is a book 
'which, if we cannot exactly call it good, is 
by very many shades further removed from 
badness than Disappeared from her Some. 
There is here some skill in combining inci¬ 
dents which are not very fresh into a 
tolerably fresh whole, and there is occasion¬ 
ally real pathos. We may draw especial 
attention to the episodic character of 
the outcast Elliott, who succours the hero 
in his need and perishes himself. It is 
rather unfortunate that Mrs. Pirkis should 
have put her worst feet—if the plural may be 
allowed—foremost. The generality of readers 
are apt to judge of a book by its beginning 
and end, and it so happens that the begin¬ 
ning and end of In a World of His Own are 
very much its weakest parts. But progress 
is everything in a novelist, and if Mrs. 
Pirkis can manage to write a book as much 
better than this as this is better than her 
last, she will probably produce one which 
will not have to be praised by allowance. 
Her great need at present is steady and 
resolute pruning of her style. 

The author of Frank Allerton has set to 
work with some cunning. His book is in 
the form of an autobiography supposed to 
have been written by a young gentleman of 
the time of George II. At first it has the 
appearance of having been composed chiefly 
for the purpose of introducing and embody¬ 
ing the author’s knowledge of the period, 
which seems to be considerable. But by 
degrees a story of considerable interest is 
developed, and the reader finds himself fol¬ 
lowing the fate of the characters instead of 
having, as he had at first supposed, to con¬ 
centrate his attention on their coats, their 
hosen, and their hats, or matters thereto 
corresponding. It is not needful to say 
that this is rather the reverse of the ordinary 
experience, and a very preferable reverse 
too. The hero gets entangled in the plots 
of a Jacobite machinator, suffers for a time 
aspersions on his birth, has as many as four 
duels at once upon his hands, and in other 
ways demeans himself heroically. There is 
* good deal of by-play, too, of the comic 
order—some of it good, and none of it par¬ 
ticularly bad. The hero’s friend, Charley 
Frampton, who defends his laziness by de¬ 
claring that, in his own experience, he has 
frequently seen the lark rise not long 
before mid-day, is a pleasant personage. 
At the same time it would bo easy to 
find fault with the book. The hero a 
little reminds us of his namesake and 
elder contemporary, Frank Osbaldistone— 
that is to say, he is something of a stick, 
and a little too much given to the utterance 
of noble sentiments. The comic characters, 
especially those of the lower class, might have 
their parts curtailed with some advantage, 
and not a few other improvements might be 
made. But Mr. Mongredien has at any rate 
succeeded in writing something like an his¬ 
torical novel which one can read. This feat 
is not often performed nowadays, and he 
deserves his Bhare of credit for the perform¬ 
ance of it. 

We do not know that we feel competent 
to treat Biversdale Court as it ought to be 
treated. Very copious extracts would be 
required to do justice to its truly remarkable 
stjte, and a very copious analysis to repre¬ 


sent satisfactorily its equally remarkable 
incidents and characters. For this we have 
no space, and not very much inclination. 
There occurs in it a young lady to whom 
her godfathers and godmothers have given 
tho fearful and wonderful appellation of 
Sariann. Sariann keeps a diary, which is 
written in the curious bastard jargon which 
passes for Old English with some people. 
Her reason for adopting this is charac¬ 
teristic : it is because in her youth she lived 
with her grandparents in Scotland. Another 
character is a duke’s daughter, whose still 
more curious name is Lady Guernsey 
Ripbon. She has a monkey’s head and a 
girl’s body. This annoys her family, and 
they are further pestered by the importu¬ 
nity of menagerie-keepers, who think that a 
duke’s daughter with a monkey’s head and 
a girl’s body is a good gift that ought not 
to be hidden away. The hero of Biversdale 
Court is a gentleman who occasionally dis¬ 
appears from his agonised family for long 
spaces of time. They cannot imagine what 
is the reason of this, though the more acute 
reader very soon perceives the solution of 
the mystery from the undoubtedly lunatic 
conduct of Mr. Charles Beechley, even when 
he is visible to his friends and family. There 
are many other surprising incidents and 
characters which will reward the industrious 
enquirer. It is a minor matter that Mrs. 
Forrest Grant, like a very great many other 
novelists, is in a sore state of puzzlement as 
to the proper designation of a duke’s second 
son. She oscillates between Lord Frederick 
Riphon and Frederick Lord Riphon, pre¬ 
ferring the latter for choice. One would 
have thought that this knotty point was not 
so very difficult of solution; but as nine 
lady novelists out of ten make the mistake, 
there is obviously some obscurity in the 
matter which is not apparent to the critical 
mind. 

Sir Aubyn's Household is one of those 
books of which it is difficult to say much 
good, and of which one is loath to say much 
harm. The author, who is probably a lady, 
has evidently taken a good deal of pains 
with her performance, but the result is not 
altogether correspondent to the effort. Per¬ 
haps this is in a measure due to the dispro¬ 
portionate amount of talk which she gives 
us. The book consists almost wholly of 
conversation, and as the conversation is not 
of the most natural order, the effect is rather 
wearisome. However, it is an absolutely 
inoffensive book, and one which young ladies 
not yet promoted to tho reading of regular 
novels may possibly enjoy, inasmuch as there 
is much heroism in it and a good deal of 
incident which is at least meant to be ex¬ 
citing. 

The author of the “ Cheveley Novels ” pro¬ 
ceeds boldly on his way. Saul Weir, the first 
number of which has appeared, is apparently 
intended to be a romance of the imaginative 
kind. We have in this first number a 
buried treasure, a conspiracy for the dis¬ 
covery of it, and an immense list of dramatis 
personae, some score or two of whom are 
already at work. There is no idler literary 
exercise than prophesying the future of 
novels issued in parts, and we shall not en¬ 
deavour to do anything of the kind. It may 
be remarked, however, that the imitation—or, 


to adopt a less ambiguous word, the follow¬ 
ing—of Dickens in Saul Weir is very striking. 
Neither the style nor the plan of the book 
is very much to our own taste ; but that 
is a matter which each reader must settle 
for himself. 

We can congratulate Mr. Burnand on 
having recovered in Strapmore a much 
higher level of burlesque than that which 
he has lately reached. The reason is ob¬ 
vious. In some of his more recent work ho 
has either used exhausted ground, or at¬ 
tempted to burlesque things not properly 
burlesquable. His present subject is a model 
one, and his treatment of it ought to make 
all but philosophers or fools laugh. Tho 
inspiration, for instance, which made him in¬ 
clude In Somers Town in his list of parodied 
titles is undoubted. When the company 
“ crown themselves with rare mustard and 
cress from the salad bowl,” or when we read 
the magnificent account of the youth and 
ways of Itti-Duffa, we are presently reminded 
of the thrilling incidentin Mokeauna “when 
the vast multitude knelt down and swore 
for several minutes,” or of the admirable 
receipt for disguising a revoke which oc¬ 
curred long ago to the Happy Thinker. 

Jones’ Journey to Paris is a well-inten¬ 
tioned book intended to assist the author’s 
countrymen of a certain class to enjoy a 
visit to tho French capital. It is seasoned 
throughout with the most deplorable jokes, 
and is somewhat amusing in its unconscious 
display of character. But the large class of 
middle-class tourists, who, habitually living 
at home in the plainest British manner, think 
it necessary when they go abroad to break¬ 
fast and dine lavishly, will find in it some 
useful information. Of its two hundred 
pages we should say that the restaurants 
occupy about nineteen-twentieths. The 
Louvre is, indeed, brought in, but only to 
introduce some hideous English vulgarity. 

George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught 
Rangers, 1864-66-66. By Lieut.-Col. Steevens. 
(Griffith and Farran.) The Crimean Campaign 
with the Connaught Rangers is one of the best 
books of its class that has appeared for several 
years. Colonel Steevens may be congratulated on 
the use he has made of the letters and journal 
which he wrote during the war with Russia; his 
narrative is not only interesting and instructive 
but remarkable for the kindly spirit in which it 
is written. When hardships and distress come 
there is no grumbling, no complaining; some of 
the causes which led to so much suffering among 
officers and men are frankly stated, occasional 
instances of gross carelessness or neglect are 
emphasised by italics, but from first to last it 
would be difficult to find a passage in which 
either an officer or a Department is alluded to in 
harsh terms. Colonel Steevens, with the excep¬ 
tion of two short intervals when he was employed 
on other duties, served throughout the war with 
Russia in 1654-5-6 as a company officer in the 
Connaught Rangers, and never missed a tour of 
duty in the trenches; he has, therefore, much to 
tell, and the pleasant record of his personal im¬ 
pressions and observations will be welcome to 
many of those who have often wished to know 
something of the daily life and experiences of a 
company officer in the Crimea. During the siege 
Colonel Steevens had many narrow escapes: at 
one time a round shot dashed into a hole in which 
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he* had just been sitting; at another a fortunate 
fall oyer a heap of stones saved Mm from walking 
straight into the Russian lines; while at the un¬ 
successful assault on the Redan on September 8, 
after having been thrown into the ditch by the 
backward pressure of the men in front, jammed 
under a ladder, a firelock between his legs and its 
bayonet through his trousers, he managed to reach 
the trenches “untouched save a few cuts from 
bayonets and numerous bruises.” It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the hardships which men 
and officers had to endure during the first period 
of the siege. Duty in the trenches was almost 
incessant: as an instance, Colonel Steevens passed 
the night of December 24, Christmas Eve, in the 
trenches, returning at seven on Christmas morning 
to a cold, fireless tent; the same day he was sent 
with his company to Balaklava to bring up their 
knapsacks, and, after a fatiguing march in snow 
and mud, returned at 6 p.h. to a Christmas dinner 
of salt pork and biscuit; the next morning, 26th, 
he paraded at 4 a.h. for another tour of duty in the 
trenches and did not return till 7 p.m. At this time, 
too, officers and men were badly clothed and badly 
fed; the men's knapsacks, left on board ship when 
the troops landed on September 14, were only re¬ 
covered on November 24, and then it was found 
that everything useful had been stolen from them ; 
after having been twenty-four hours on duty in 
•the trenches the men had to return “ wet through 
to damp tents, without any fire to warm or dry 
them, and no change of clothes; besides having to 
,pass the night on the cold damp floor of the 
tents; ” the ration of salt meat was reduced to a 
quarter of a pound, and even that had to be brought 
up from Balaklava by the men themselves, who 
had, moreover, to find their own firewood, and 
manage as best they could with a deficiency of 
cooking utensils. Colonel Steevens himself for 
two months had no clothes except those on his back, 
and a blanket above and another below him as 
his only bed. The result of such a state of affairs 
was not long in showing itself, and no one can 
read unmoved the long lists of gallant men who 
perished by disease, brought on by no fault of 
their own, which form grim footnotes to so many 
pages. On November 23,1854, the 88th Regiment 
could muster only 450 bayonets fit for dutv; on 
December 6 there were only 300; on December 18 
there was but one captain fit for duty; on Janu¬ 
ary 6 the companies, originally over 100 strong, 
could muster only six or eight file each lit for 
duty, and the entire regiment only 250 men; on 
February 20 the duty strength was only 270, and 
it was not till March that matters began to im¬ 
prove with brighter weather, and lighter duty in the 
trenches. Colonel Steevens alludes to some of the 
principal causes which led to the miserable con¬ 
dition of his regiment and of the army generally 
during the winter of 1854-6. It is Deedless to go 
through the dreary list: men overworked, and 
enduring the necessary hardships of a winter 
siege, having to live on half rations of salt meat, 
painfully carried six or seven miles to camp by 
themselves, when live stock could have been 
easily obtained and driven up to the front; 
vegetables discharged into the harbour at Bala¬ 
klava because they formed no portion of the daily 
rations, though scurvy had broken out among the 
troops; no transport, while there were mules and 
horses in plenty at Vama; green coffee issued with¬ 
out the means of roasting it; want of warm cloth¬ 
ing, while cargoes of it were brought to Balaklava 
and sent back again to Constantinople without 
having been unpacked ; want of cooking utensils, 
want of pickaxes and billhooks, want of everything 
except that devoted courage which enabled a 
handful of brave men to cling on to the skirts of 
the great fortress while England was tardily 
realising the nature of the work before her. The 
brighter, better side of human nature often came 
out strongly during the siege: many instances are 
recorded of the kindly feeling which existed 
between officers and men of the same regiment, 
and the noble spirit wMch pervaded the men is 


illustrated in a striking manner by the answer 
which Colonel Shirley heard an old soldier make 
to a grumbling comrade: “We can't complain when 
we see our officers as badly off as our ourselves; 
and they are not accustomed to hardships.” As 
the spring commenced and reinforcements arrived, 
the monotony of life in the trenches was broken 
by races, picnics to places of interest, &c., while 
after the siege there were more extended journeys 
to the interior of the Crimea. Colonel Steevens 
writes pleasantly of his experiences as a company 
officer, as an assistant engineer, and as Town- 
Major in Sebastopol, and Ms book may be cordially 
recommended for perusal. 

Sebastopol Trenches and Five Months in Them. 
By Colonel Reynell Pack, O.B., 7th Fusileers. 
(Kerby and Eudean.) The simple yet graphic 
narrative of his personal experiences during five 
months’ service in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
which the late Colonel Pack left behind him for 
publication, when a fitting time should arrive, has 
recently appeared ; and, though more than twenty 
years have elapsed since the termination of the 
great siege, his story has lost none of its interest. 
Colonel Pack freely criticises the conduct of 
several of the officers employed, and points out 
many of those defects in our army administration 
which were the cause of so much needless suffer¬ 
ing during the memorable winter of 1854-65. 
Colonel Pack embarked in January, 1855, in 
charge of drafts of regiments proceeding to Bala¬ 
klava, and his description of one of those drafts 
in which, out of 120 men, the oldest soldier had 
only six weeks’ service shows how soon the want 
of a trained reserve was felt. As the siege pro¬ 
gressed matters became worse, and by June “the 
old experienced sergeants and non-commissioned 
officers were nearly gone; the enemy, labour, hard 
work, and sickness had done their work, and the 
men themselves were composed of raw drafts and 
levies without a sufficient admixture of soldiers to 
set an example, to teach the young, to uphold 
obedience—in a word, to leaven the mass.” At 
this time, too, so numerous had been the casualties 
among the officers of the Light Division that 
the generality of officers commanding companies 
were “ inexperienced youths, brave as their 
swords, but ignorant of the common rudiments of 
company or battalion formation or movements—of 
the interior economy or of the wants and necessi¬ 
ties of the soldier.” Colonel Pack writes bitterly, 
but, perhaps, not unjustly, of the short-comings of 
the commissariat, and of the disgraceful condition 
of the ambulance service. The ambulances them¬ 
selves were “ astounding contrivances,” instru¬ 
ments of torture designed rather to increase than 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Bick and 
wounded, while the drivers and attendants were 
utterly untrained—old pensioners of the most 
worthless class tempted by high pay to join the 
ambulance corps, which was organised, according 
to Colonel Pack, by a man who “ possessed no 
further qualification for his post than the ignor¬ 
ance and inexperience of a recruit.” There seems 
to have been some doubt as to the true nature of 
a staff officer’s duties during the siege: at one 
period a staff' officer scarcely ever appeared “ to 
assist in the details or to carry out the orders, ” 
the only members of the staff obliged to proceed 
to the trenches were the brigadiers and their 
aides-de-camp; and “no subordinates from the 
general staff were detailed for a tour of duty in 
the trenches.” The result was that the staff 
officers had no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the intricacies of the trenches, and to their 
ignorance in this respect the failure of the final 
attack on the Redan is partly attributed. Colonel 
Pack was wounded on June 18, and was invalided 
in consequence; he was, therefore, not present at 
the unsuccessful assault on September 8, but his 
remarks on the causes of the failure are worthy of 
attention, and few will deny the justice of his 
criticisms on the action of General Windham, in 
returning personally for reinforcements. Colonel 
Pack's book is illustrated with Captain (now 


General) Biddulph’s well-known sketches which 
appeared during the war. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. Sketches of Natural 
History and Rural Life. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Long after readers of the Pall Mall Gazette have 
forgotten where they first met with a photo¬ 
graphic sketch of “ The Gamekeeper at Home," 
his views, habits, surroundings, rough notes on 
natural history and country matters bearing on 
his own department, will live as a handy-book of 
reference in the shrewd, pleasant volume before 
us. Its author recalls the “ dead past ” to sexage¬ 
narians in the “ old man-trap "—which, being 
illegal, now only protects our coverts by its tradi¬ 
tion—chronicles the folklore of his craft in casual 
notes about the snake’s slough being hung in the 
hats of country-folk as a cure for headache, and 
the variation of the wood-pigeon’s familiar note 
when the weather threatens rain; and adds to our 
etymological problems by speculating on the deri¬ 
vation of “ harling a rabbit,” and the reason why 
to keepers lone, dark places in a park are marked 
for avoidance as “ unkid ”—uncanny. We com¬ 
mend to every reader the description of the keeper’s 
gun and timepiece, with his views on health 
and the dog's reasoning powers, while at the 
same time we must draw attention to the sketches, 
botanical lore, clear insight into problems of 
arboriculture, and the author's delightful enthu¬ 
siasm in the poetry of the subject. 

Events, Anecdotical, Historical and Biographiccd, 
in the Life of an Octogenarian. By George 
Washington Abbott. (Remington.) As the 
writer of these reminiscences confines himself to 
the interval between 1796 and 1815, it is hardly 
fair to twit Mm with “ chronicling small beer, 
though truth obliges us to say that his draughts 
are anything but sparkling or lively. Almost a 
Londoner, born at Chelsea, and in due course 
articled to a solicitor, he has something to say 
about the assassination of Percival, about Lora 
Cochrane's trial and conviction, about Queen 
Caroline’s trial, and similar public events of the 
period embraced; but what he records is put 
very barely upon paper, and though he might 
have been expected to be more at home on thea¬ 
trical matters, from having a brother in the 
profession who rose to the height of playing 
“ Captain Aubrey ” in the Forest of Bandy: or, 
the Dog of Montargis (where the dog has most 
of the acting) at Oovent Garden, we cannot 
honestly say that we have met with anything 
new in his souvenirs of the Kembles, Incledon, 
Mathews, Liston, the elder Kean, and other con¬ 
temporary players. A taste of his accuracy and 
research may be gleaned from his statement on 
page 253, “ Kean was educated at Eton,” where 
he might more wisely have written, “ was fond of 
saying that he was at Eton.” But Mr. Abbott 
is content with unexamined hearsay in many 
kindred details, and this detracts from the value 
of his recollections of famous trials, riots, 
religious movements, and the like. One of 
his best and liveliest stories, though a little 
tedious, describes Ms own debut as an attorney’s 
clerk handling a witness in the case of 
Watkins v. Williams, who was a shy and 
nervous stranger from Wales, and bringing him 
safely through the ordeal. Mr. G. W. Abbott 
fairly earned the bottle of port which the grateful 
stranger afterwards discussed with him ; but the 
firm to whom he was articled must have been very 
cavalier, to entrust their client to such a young 
hand. 

Work about the Five Dials. (Macmillan.) 
Rarely do we meet with a volume so unaffectedly 
helpful and so thoroughly able as these pages, 
which are recommended by the imprimatur of 
“ Thomas Carlyle.” They bear the impress of 
reality, breathe the spirit of charity, and are 
utterly untinctured with narrowness or pharisa- 
ism. The experience of their author, a lady, has 
been gathered in district visiting, which she 
regards as the best and most direct way of 
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reaching the homes and hearts of working people; 
and though the conviction is conditional on its be¬ 
ing strictly ancillary to the parochial system, she 
counsels and practises a friendly concert with all 
kindred philanthropic agencies. The chapters on 
*‘ Drunkenness,” “ Overcrowding,” “ Widows and 
Parish Relief,” “ Night Schools,” and such like, 
are deeply interesting, and those on the “Ro¬ 
mance” of the lives of the poor, and their amuse¬ 
ments and recreations, deserve earnest, thoughtful 
study. She is keenly alive to the charm which 
the scent of a flower-box outside a cottage 
window brings to the sick bed; and pictures 
prettily the delight of a poor delicate London 
girl in a sojourn for health's sake in an old dilapi¬ 
dated Berkshire manor-house of bygone times. 
In pages 94-5 she gives a practical suggestion as to 
how best a working man may make a due pro¬ 
vision for his widow; and in page after page 
reiterates the statement that “ there is more 
poetry and romance in the lives of the poor than 
anyone passing through the dirty streets and 
looking on the careworn faces would imagine." 
To one statement only do we take exception, that 
male “district visitors can be as efficient as 
female; ” but this is a touch of “ the charity 
which hopeth all things.” 

Tourist's Guide to South Devon. By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. (Stanford.) A guide to South 
Devon, that sweet comer of England, dear to 
tourists and dearer still to west-countrymen born 
and bred, will never be unwelcome. The present 
little book has the advantage over its many pre¬ 
decessors of being compiled by a gentleman who 
combines local experience with rare knowledge of 
history and archaeology. His own special in¬ 
terest seems to lie in ecclesiastical architecture. 
He devotee a large share of space to the renovated 
cathedral of Exeter, but hardly a single parish 
church is passed by without some comment. The 
varied attractions of sea-coast, moorland and 
river each receive due acknowledgment; and a 
large amount of useful information is compressed 
into a few rages. If we have a point to criticise, 
It is that Air. Worth does not sufficiently con¬ 
sider the wants of the tourist who travels on foot. 
The map, also, prefixed to the volume is scarcely 
worthy of the reputation of the publisher. But, 
on the whole, this handbook is a vast improve¬ 
ment on the combination of sciolism and vulgarity 
which too often marks the class of guide-books 
that alone can be picked up on the spot. 

Religion in China. Containing a brief Account 
of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with Obser¬ 
vations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
among that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. 
Second Edition. (Triibner.) The first edition of 
this work was published nineteen years ago, and 
it speaks much for the accuracy of the author that 
the task of revision after nearly two decades of 
further experience has been very light. But Dr. 
Edkins has done more than revise his former 
volume: he has added to it some important and 
interesting chapters. Any general view of the 
religions of China which omits a description of 
the imperial worship must be considered defec¬ 
tive ; and this omission in the earlier edition Dr. 
Edkins now corrects by giving a full and accurate 
account of the ceremonies performed by the empe¬ 
ror in his solitary worship at the Altars of Heaven 
and Earth. Though the worship of one man, it 
is yet an important and pregnant fact, and, as Dr. 
Edkins suggests, points distinctly to an early con¬ 
nexion between the east and west of Asia. It is 
impossible to avoid seeing a resemblance between 
the whole burnt-offering sacrificed by the emperor 
at the solstice services and the same ceremony as 
it existed among the Jews; or between his posi¬ 
tion as chief magistrate and high-priest when he 
alone performs public sacrifices for the sake of ob¬ 
taining rain or for securing the freedom of his 
people from calamities, and that of the patriarchs 
in the religion of Genesis. These resemblances are 
heightened by the nature of the attendant cere¬ 
monies, concerning which we must refer our 


readers to the pages of Dr. Edkins’s work. Three 
other new chapters at the end of the volume con¬ 
tain an account of an expedition made by the 
author to Woo-tae-shan, in Skanse, a celebrated 
seat of Buddhist worship, and a very popular 
place of pilgrimage. It is evidence of the con¬ 
temptuous indifference of the Chinese for all 
foreign religions that at this sacred spot Dr. Ed¬ 
kins and his companions should have been allowed 
to sell copies of the Scriptures to the pilgrims 
without let or hindrance. 

Un Grand-maitre des Assassins au Temps de 
Saladin, by M. StanislasGuyard (Paris: Imp. Nat.), 
will be welcome not only to those students of Islam 
who extend their researches to every one of the 
varying shapes in which the religion of Mohammed 
has shown itself, or has been counterfeited, but 
also to the historical student who desires to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries of that secret society which 
formed no unimportant factor in the political rela¬ 
tions of the Crusaders and their opponents. The 
history of these “Assassins” or “eaters of 
hashish ” is one of the most remarkable chapters 
in the history of the Mohammedan East; and the 
Grand-Master of the Syrian division of the sect, 
Rashid-ed-din Sinan, who forms the subject of 
M. Guyard's work, was one of the most notorious 
of the" leaders in this society. His name is well 
known to students of the Crusades by reason of 
bis strange alliance with Saladin and bis reputed 
visit to the Sultan’s tent. M. Guyard’s work con¬ 
sists of the Arabic text with translation of Abu- 
Firas El-Meinaky’s “ Noble Speech,” or account of 
the virtues of Rashid-ed-din. The virtues, or rather 
the res gestae, of Sinan are related in a series of 
anecdotes, and to these M. Guyard has prefixed 
an interesting sketch of the rise of the Ismailians 
and their bizaire development into the sect of the 
Assassins. 

Dr. Johnson, his Friends and his Critics. By 
G. B. Hill, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder and Co.) A 
passage in the appendix of this work shows that 
its author has the true feeling of veneration for 
his subject. Croker, relying on the Pembroke 
College books, rejected the theory that Johnson 
spent three years (1728-31) in residence at Ox¬ 
ford. Unfortunately, however, he threw doubt 
on the correctness of his own opinion by stating 
that Dr. Taylor, Johnson's friend and fellow- 
student, was admitted at Christ Church in June, 
1730. Dr. Hill’s investigations among the battel- 
books of that house have shown that Taylor 
matriculated in February 1728-29, and cor¬ 
roborated Croker's opinion that Johnson left col¬ 
lege after fourteen months’ residence. “ At that 
moment, perhaps, one of the happiest men in 
Oxford was to be found in a garret in Christ . 
Church into which the light of the sun never 
makes its way.” In the interesting gleanings from 
the books of Pembroke College on Johnson’s con¬ 
temporaries, and in the description of its buildings 
in 1729, lies the chief value of Dr. Hill’s intro¬ 
ductory chapter on “ Oxford in Johnson's Time.” 
We may remind him that “a Mr. Whistler” 
(p. 40) was the author of two poems in Dodsley’s 
collection, and that Dr. Nowell (p. 52), the de¬ 
fender of the expulsion of six Methodist students 
from Oxford, came under the censure of the 
House of Commons for his “high Tory senti¬ 
ments ” (Boswell, sub annis 1772 and 1784). Dr. 
Hill is at his best in examining the views of John¬ 
son’s critics; Macaulay’s rough-and-ready asser¬ 
tions are subjected to a searching criticism, and 
Mr. Carlyle's estimate of Johnson's position in 
London society in 1763, if not altogether de¬ 
stroyed, is severely damaged. This gift of minute 
examination is displayed in the pages on the dis¬ 
crepancies between the particulars of the same 
conversation of Johnson as printed in Boswelliana 
and in the Life of Johnson ; these variances have 
almost brought Dr. Hill to believe that some of 
Johnson's most characteristic sentences have been 
improved by Boswell. Certainly without that 
assistance the names of the two friends (Langton 
and Beauclerk) described in this book would long 


ago have perished—at the most, a casual sentence 
in some dull memoir might have brought them 
under the notice of some wandering reader. Dr. 
Hill half promises a second volume on others 
among Johnson’s friends: we hope that he will 
not forget that the list included some of the 
fairest and noblest women of the age. We could 
have wished that Dr. Hill had been able to omit 
the extracts from Miss Burney's diary on Beau- 
clerk's married life; but a writer who has trodden 
so diligently in Boswell's footsteps will not allow 
his feelings to interfere with a just delineation of 
his subjects. 

Sketches of Russian Life and Customs, made 
during a Visit in 1870-7. By Selwyn Eyre. 
(Remington.) This book is one of the very 
slightest of its kind, and records little more than 
the superficial impressions of a not very observant 
visitor at Moscow during a few weeks. It repeats 
precisely the received errors about Russian cus¬ 
toms, such as the great superiority of the tea con¬ 
sumed in the Empire, alleged to be due to its land 
transit by caravan, as a Bea-voyage is said to 
damage the flavour. The fact is that something 
like ninety-seven per cent, of the tea drunk in 
Russia is of cheap quality, imported from England 
by way of Kbnigsberg in East Prussia, and the 
present prosperity of that town is due far less to 
its intellectual relation to Immanuel Kant than to 
the thriving trade it drives between the English 
importer and the Russian consumer. The style is 
exceptionally slipshod, sometimes reading like a 
schoolboy's translation from indifferent German ; 
now and then falling into sheer blundering, as 
when “fortuitous” is put where “fortunate” is 
intended; and constantly sinning by attempted 
lightness and ease without the necessary faculty. 
The one matter of interest which in part redeems 
the volume is that Mr. Eyre happened to time his 
visit when the Servian war with Turkey was going 
on, and the more formidable struggle just closed 
was impending, so that he is enabled to bear wit¬ 
ness on a point which has been hotly contested bv 
the opposing schools of politicians in this country, 
namely, how far there was genuine national excite¬ 
ment and pressure on the Russian Government in 
favour of a war regarded in the light of a crusade. 
His testimony is quite clear that throughout the 
Servian campaign, and in the crisis when the pro¬ 
clamation ot hostilities with Turkey was daily 
looked for, the enthusiasm and lavish contribu¬ 
tions of persons of all ranks, and notably the 
poorer classes, in aid of the war were quite unmis- 
takeable, as also the sincere conviction of the more 
educated that England could have prevented the 
outbreak of hostilities had she dealt honestly with 
the situation. The truth or falsehood of this 
notion is obviously not a question to be discussed 
here, but the fact that it was sincerely entertained 
belongs now to the domain of history, and must 
be taken into account in any future record of the 
diplomatic events of the last few months. 

Philomorus. Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir 
Thomas More. Second Edition. (Longmans.) 
The first edition of this work, as the author in¬ 
forms us, was published nearly forty years ago. 
The object was “ to call the attention of persons 
interested in the life and character of Sir Thomas 
More to those minor productions, or Epigrammata, 
which in his lifetime were much extolled, and in 
later times have been much neglected.” This the 
author appears to have succeeded in doing, inso¬ 
much that Lord 'Campbell and others made fre¬ 
quent references to his book. But since that day, 
without any enlargement of the scope of the work, 
he has been able to add a good deal of interesting 
matter from Mr. Brewer's Calendar of Henry VIII. 
and other sources. The book is therefore welcome 
as the fruit of a life-long study on a very interest¬ 
ing subject. It is certainly in itself very entertain¬ 
ing. The witty sayings of Sir Thomas More have 
often been retailed; but it was the epigrams sea¬ 
soned with homely English humour Dy which the 
quality of his mind became best known to his con¬ 
temporaries. They brought him also into collision 
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with foreign wits occasionally; but in these conllicts 
his adversaries never showed to much advantage. 
There is, however, a serious vein in some of these 
compositions still more expressive of what was at 
the bottom of More’s mind, as in the epigram, so 
remarkably expressive of More’s fate, in which he 
compares one who has gained high influence with 
his Sovereign— 

“Jesting with royalty in sportivo mood," 
to a man who takes pleasure in playing with the 
whelps' of a tamed lion. It is a perilous game. 
Some unknown cause may rouse the fury of the 
brute, and lead to sudden death. A head of Sir 
Thomas More, from a drawing by Holbein, in the 
]loyal Collection, is engraved as a frontispiece to 
this work, and adds not a little to its value. 

It is a real pleasure to come across such a book 
as MM. Darmesteter and Ilatzfeld’s Le Scizieme 
Slide en France (Paris: Delagrave). It is a 
history of French literature in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; and as it contains in one moderately bulky 
volume, not merely critical and biographical 
sketches of the writers, but also an elaborate 
account of the language, and nearly four hundred 
pages of extract, it may certainly be said to give 
much in little. The much, however, is also ex¬ 
cellent in quality. Everyone who has tried knows 
that there is nothing more difficult than to give 
in a small space discriminating accounts of the 
literary characteristics of a great number of hooks 
and authors. To do this there is wanted not 
merely considerable literary skill and intimate 
familiarity with the details of the subject, hut 
also a great deal of labour and judgment in pack¬ 
ing the matter with the closeness required. We 
hardly know a book which better displays in a very 
unpretending form all these characteristics. The 
extracts are liberally dealt and well selected, and 
it is not too much to say that the reading of this 
book alone will give a better idea of the literature 
of the great period which begins with Cretin and 
ends with Regnier than any but a very few 
Englishmen now possess. It would, of course, 
be very unlikely that in so large a number of 
critical judgments there should not be some with 
which an independent critic might feel inclined 
to disagree, ana we certainly do not intend to ex¬ 
press a blind acquiescence in all MM. Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld's opinions. But we may say that 
they will never lead anvone who follows them far 
wrong, and this, when it is remembered that in a 
small space authors of the importance of Calvin, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, the Pleiade, Amyot and 
Marot, to mention no others, have to be dealt 
with, is by no means faint praise. We can safely 
say that we know no history of any detached 
period in our own literature which is equally satis¬ 
factory. 

Lights on the Way, by J. H. Alexander 
(Chatto and Windus), is a book which has a 
history. The author, who seems to have been 
dead some years, printed it in his own lifetime, 
about, as it would appear, 1807. Dissatisfied 
with his work he withheld it from publication. 
Jlis representatives have recently submitted it to 
Mr. H. A. Page, the biographer of De Guincey 
and Thoroau, who was a personal friend of the 
nuthor, and it appears with a Foreword, as some 
writers would have us say, from him. Mr. Page 
claims for his friend no more than the “ utterance 
of some true thoughts and the drawing of some 
lifelike characters,” and he truly enough says that 
as much cannot be said for every book. For our¬ 
selves we have read Lights on the Way with 
interest, but we are not sure that the author's 
own tacit verdict on it was not a just one. There 
is no cynicism in saying that there is not the same 
raison d'ctrc for a book after its author's death as 
there is in his life, unless he be previously known. 
In the case of a living writer a book of very 
moderate value may lead to something better— 
may at the least bring its writer pleasure, and 
perhaps, in Skimpolian phrase, pounds. After he 
is dead, unless his other work has given his re¬ 


mains an interest, it must be judged solely with a 
view to its intrinsic value for the world. The 
value from this standpoint of Lights on the Way 
is, we fear, but small. In the first place, it is 
exceedingly awkward in form. The writer seems 
to have been afraid of putting forward his own 
work ns his own, and be has therefore adopted 
the literary fiction of “editing” papers given him 
by various friends. Some of these papers are 
tales, some are elaborate attempts at critical 
studies, and all are prefaced by short narrative 
introductions. As for the tales, they are good of 
their order, and ns a volume of “ lights and 
shadows of Scotch life” or something of that sort 
—they are not all Scotch, it is fair to sav— 
would be acceptable enough. But of the criti¬ 
cisms with which they are interlarded we 
can hardly say so much. The most important 
of them are papers on Dante, Mr. Carlyle, 
the Laureate, and George Eliot, with an in¬ 
cidental criticism on Thackeray. Like many 
youBg critics, the student has busied himself in 
the case of his contemporaries rather with seeing 
what holes he can pick, than w-ith appreciating ; 
and though his hole-picking shows some acute¬ 
ness, it does not justify itself as worth the doing. 
We seem to remember that just about the time 
at which this book must have been written, accord¬ 
ing to the present editor, there appeared a curious 
work called Three Great Teachers. There is no 
reference to this book in these pages, but we are 
strongly inclined to think that Mr. Alexander 
must have been “ riled ” by it, and have set himself 
to disprove its positions. He protests, justly 
enough, that Mr. Carlyle is a critical humourist, 
and not a great teacher; but having done this, he 
proceeds to quarrel with his subject for not being 
a great teacher, which seems a little unreasonable. 
His criticisms on Mr. Tennyson might be inter¬ 
esting if they did not show plainly that he had no 
clear notion of what poetry is. Thackeray he mis¬ 
understands entirely, indeed ludicrously ; nor do 
we think that he is much happier in dealing with 
the moral side of George Eliot, though his indica¬ 
tion, at such a comparatively early period, of the 
deteriorating effects of her dogma on her style 
certainly deserves the attention which Mr. Page 
draws to it. On the whole the book gives one the 
idea that the author had an acute and independent 
mind, and that had he lived, and taken seriously 
to literature, he might have done something both 
in criticism and fiction. Its interest is thus 
chiefly biographical, and of that half-sad and half- 
futile order of biography which deals with the 
lives that might have been lived. To professed 
students of life and letters it will fairly repay an 
hour or two's attention; but we cannot houestly 
recommend it to the general reader. 

Italian und Sicilian : Briefe in die Heimath, von 
Paul Hertz. (Berlin.) Herr Hertz gives to the 
public the result of his visits to Italy in the form 
of letters to his mother. He has conscientiously 
studied on the spot his Burkhardt and Biideker, and 
sent home a summary of the information he has 
gained and the impressions he has received, which 
is readable enough for those who are travelling or 
have lately travelled in Italy. Herr Hertz is 
always sensible and instructive, and he enters fully 
into the charm of the South, and the spirit of 
Italian life. But to the general reader the letters 
will, we think, seem wanting in freshness and 
point. It is difficult to say anything new about 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples and Venice, and 
these cities occupy two-thirds of the work. Ilerr 
Hertz's descriptions of the great galleries are 
strangely void of spontaneous enthusiasm; he 
seems to care for art more for her history’s sake 
than for her own. In this sense he has found 
“ ars longa,” and has hardly got beyond her first 
period ; he has plenty to say of Giotto and some¬ 
thing of the Bellini, but he leaves Venice without 
a mention of Titian or Tintoret, Florence with a 
bare allusion to Andrea del Sarto. For Raphael 
he has, however, the proper feeling; and we must 
in justice refer also to an appreciative description 


of Luca Signorelli's marvellous fresco of the lie- f 

surrection, at Orvieto. Of the sights of Rome, » 

particularly the ruins and statues, Ilerr Hertz di^ f 

courses in a careful and accurate spirit. But it is f 

in his unaffected descriptions of nature and f 

Italian life, of Porto Venere, Chioggia, Amalfi, I 

that he is most lively. The concluding chapters L 

contain an interesting account of a journey through [ 

Sicily. The writer had the good fortune in the [ 

spring of last year to make the tour of the island, L 

and to be able to say at the end that he had seen no L 

sign of a brigand. His verdict on the conduct of # 

the Italian Government is very favourable. The u 

administration, he thinks, is doing its utmost for fj 

the improvement of the island. Schools are being r 

set up ; the young men taken as recruits are sent " 

to serve on the mainland, whence they return J 

civilised and instructed. At an out-of-the-way * 

inn in Sicily, the author came on an amusing ff 

instance of the passion of Italians for marking the " 

resting-places of celebrated men. Over the bed in * 

which he slept hung a pompous placard recording 
that “ Here had once reposed Dr. Schliemann, the 
discoverer of Priam's treasure-house.” 

a 

Mr. Tancock's England dicring the American 1 

and European Wars, “ Epochs of English History " - 

Series (Longmans), is unfortunately badly ar- , 

ranged. In order to keep hris subjects strictly . 

classified, he ruthlessly disregards chronology. In , 

order to tell us all about India at once, he speaks 
casually of Dundas as President of the Board of , 
Control (p. 211), some pages before he informs us | 
what a Board of Control is, and he subsequently j 
tells us (p. 64) that Pitt resigned office on the 
Catholic Emancipation question in consequence of 
the union of Ireland with England, though the 
union itself is only described thirteen pages further 
on. There are little signs, too, about the book which 
seem to indicate that the writer has been 6imply 
executing a piece of task-work. No one who was 
really interested in history would tell the story of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act (p. 7) without men¬ 
tioning the famous Declaratory Act by which it 
was accompanied, or would describe the opening 
of the Scheldt by the French Republic, that is to 
say, the removal of a gross injustice perpetrated 
for a century and a-half, merely (p. 40) as “ an 
attack upon Holland, and upon England, which 
was bound by treaty to Holland.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Bentley will publish immediately a work 
entitled “ Diplomatic Sketches, by an Outsider." 
They are the production of one who is well ac¬ 
quainted with the secret springs of action in the 
Eastern and other modern political questions. 

Some misapprehension having arisen with re¬ 
ference to the meaning of the word “antient” in Mr. 
C. E. Hammond’s Antient Liturgies, lately published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, the book has now been re¬ 
issued under the title Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western. A short Preface indicates various other 
small alterations introduced with the same view 
of avoiding misapprehension. 

Messrs. Trcbner will shortly publish an essay 
on the Systematic Training of the Body, by Dr. 
C. II. Schaible: it will be dedicated to the 
memory of Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, whose por¬ 
trait etched by Herkomer will adorn the volume. 
The same publishers are also preparing a work on 
the social and intellectual life of Oxford, by Mr. 
Algernon Stedman, B.A., of Wadham College. 

We are very glad to hear that Miss Edith 
Simcox's Natural Laic: an Essay in Ethics ,which 
received such high praise a year ago, is now 
nearly out of print, and will be very soon reissued. 

The translation of Albrecht Weber’s History 
of Indian Literature, which was interrupted by 
the lamented death of Prof. Childers, has been 
completed by Mr. John Mann and Mr. Theodor 
Zachariae. The book was one of Weber's earliest 
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•works, having been first published nearly a quarter 
of a century ago: but while the original text re¬ 
mains unaltered, the English edition has been fur¬ 
nished with notes by the author, so as to bring it 
up to the actual condition of knowledge. 

Thb second edition of the late Edward William 
Lane's Selection* from the Ku-ran, with a Com¬ 
mentary, revised and edited, with an Introduction 
on the history and development of Islam, espe¬ 
cially with reference to India, by Mr. Lane’s 
grand-nephew, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, will not be 
ready before November. 

Br the permission of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner is at present engaged in ex¬ 
amining tho MSS. in Hamilton Palace relating to 
the reign of Charles I. Those bearing on the visits 
of the third Marquis of Hamilton to Scotland as 
Commissioner of the King to quiet the disturb¬ 
ances in Scotland in 1638, or as commander of an 
expedition against the Covenanters in 1639, have 
been used by Burnet in his History of the Dukes 
of Hamilton, and the king's part of the correspond¬ 
ence is there printed. The letters of the marquis, 
however, were only given in abstract by the 
bishop, and it was therefore important to know 
how far he was influenced in his account of them 
by political or family prejudices. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to find that Burnet seems fairly to have given 
the leading points in the letters, especially as many 
letters of which he made use have subsequently dis¬ 
appeared, and we are therefore, in many cases, still 
lelt to depend on him alone. It must not, however, 
be thought that nothing is gained by consulting 
the letters themselves instead of the fairest abstract 
There are always little characteristic touches 
that come out in the actual writing of a man 
which it is impossible to reproduce in any sum¬ 
mary, and these are of special importance in the 
case of one whose character has been so violently 
attacked by both parties. The impression left by 
these letters is more favourable to Hamilton’s 
moral than to his intellectual qualities, and leads 
rather to the view taken of him in Prof. Masson’s 
Life of Milton than to that expressed in Mr. Napier's 
Memoirs of Montrose. Another source of great 
interest in the collection is to be found in the 
letters of all kinds received by the Earl of 
Lanerick, afterwards the second Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, from 1646 to 1648, especially in those 
relating to the combination between Charles I. 
and the Scots which led to the second civil war. 
As. however, these papers are still under investi¬ 
gation, it would be premature to speak of their 
eeneral bearing; but two or three letters written 
by Lauderdale about his mission to the Prince of 
Wales to invite him to Scotland as early as 1648 
bear evidence of the high ability of the man who 
is the Nero of Scottish tradition. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in 
Augnist a new novel entitled The Bubble Reputation, 
by Miss Katharine King, author of The Queen of the 
Regiment, and other popular stories; and Under 
Temptation, a novel bv the author of Ursula's 
Love Story, Beautiful Edith, &c. 

Tub Rev. C. W. Boase, of Exeter College, Ox¬ 
ford, is passing through the press a Register of 
the fellows and scholars of his college, illustrated 
by extracts from college documents. The work 
will contain a list of the fellows from 1318, and 
of the scholars from 1736, with biographical de¬ 
tails of the more eminent members, and references 
to other books containing notices of their lives. 
Seven or eight Computi, dated after 1324, and 
one Consuetudo, of 1630, on the general college 
life, will be reproduced in full. Air. Boase will 
also give an account of the building of the library 
in 1383 and a Preface on the history of the college. 
Next year the members of New College will 
celebrate the anniversary of its foundation five 
hundred years ago. It is hoped that on this occa¬ 
sion its warden, Dr. Sewell, the present Vice- 
Chancellor, will publish the Register of its fellows, 
for which be is understood to have made consider¬ 
able collections. 


Tiie third part of Prof. Westwood’s Lajndarium 
Walliae, published for the Cambrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, is in the press. It is devoted 
to the ancient inscribed and carved stones of 
Brecknockshire, Caermarthenshire, and Pembroke¬ 
shire, previous to the Gothic period; and will con¬ 
tain descriptions and figures of about eighty of 
these early monuments, a considerable number of 
which are bilingual, containing inscriptions both 
in debased Roman and Ogham (Celtic) characters 

Tub final arrangements have been made for the 
Fourth Congress of Orientalists, which will take 
place at Florence from September 12 to 18 of this 
year—since the peace of Europe apparently will 
not be disturbed before then. The list of dele¬ 
gates has already been published in our columns, 
To prevent bona fide scholars being swamped, as at 
St. Petersburg, by mere tourists and sightseers, 
delegates can only recommend fit persons, and the 
tickets will b<j issued from the Central Committee 
at Florence. Tickets will not be issued to wives 
and daughters of Orientalists. On the other 
hand, arrangements will be made to admit tho 
general public to the seances. Papers will be 
admitted in Italian, Latin, French, English, 
and German, at discretion. There will be an 
Oriental exhibition of manuscripts, coins, maps, 
idols, etc., collected from the museums of Italy 
and from private persons. The Third Con- 
gres Provincial des Orientalistes is fixed for 
August 24 at Lyons, thus leaving time for its 
members to attend the Florence Congress after¬ 
wards. Subscriptions of London visitors are to 
be addressed to Messrs. Triibner, Ludgate Hill. 

It is proposed to show some fitting mark of 
esteem and respect to Prof. Benfev, the eminent 
Sanskrit scholar, on the occasion of his Doctor’s 
jubilee in October. The form of the memorial is 
not yet, we believe, settled ; but it is understood 
that Messrs. Triibner are anxious to receive sug¬ 
gestions and to assist in 8uy way in tho plan. 
Few men have rendered such services to philology 
as Prof. Benfey, and though there are not many 
testimonials that are exempt from the taint of 
mauvais gout, it is possible that English scholars 
might devise some reGned method of conveying 
to the Gottingen professor their sense of in¬ 
debtedness for his labours and their homage to his 
learning and genius. 

Dr. F. II. Stratmann has just published a 
third and much improved and enlarged edition of 
his Dictionary of the Old English Language, com¬ 
piled from Writings of the 12 th, 13th, 14 th, and 
loth Centuries. This new edition has 12,386 
more lines in it than the second, and adds to the 
latter a large number of new words, cross-refer¬ 
ences, and authorities. Dr. Stratmann's Dictionary 
is the only complete one of Early English, and is 
a thoroughly sound and scholarly book. 

George Eliot’s “ A College Breakfast-Party ” 
will be translated into German by Miss E. Leo, the 
translator of Browning's Inn Album. Her little 
story, “ The Lifted Veil,” republished by Messrs. 
Blackwood in their admirable cabinet edition of 
the author's works, is also to be translated into 
German. 

The Academy of Inscriptions has awarded the 
first Gobert prize to M. Auguste Longnon, for his 
Gtographie de la Gaule au VI‘ Sicclc ; and the 
second prize to M. Arthur Giry, for his Histoire 
de la Ville de Saint-Omer et de ses Institutions 
jusqu’au XIV‘ Siecle. The biennial prize for 
numismatics established by Mdme. Ducbalais has 
been awarded to M. Schlumberger for his Xumis- 
matique de IOrient latin. 

The French Minister of the Interior is about to 
publish, with M. Picard, under the title of Musie 
dcs Archives dipartementales, a collection of fac¬ 
similes of the most interesting documents, dating 
from before 1790, preserved at the prefectures, 
mairtes, and hospitals. It will consist of a folio 
album of about fifty plates, executed by the 


text containing a Report to tbs Minister on 
departmental archives generally, and on the trans¬ 
cription of the specimens reproduced. 

After the pattern of the English Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature, a Catalogo 
collettivo della Libreria Italiana will shortly appear 
at Turin. 

We had occasion last year to call attention in 
tho Academy to the unsatisfactory pay of the pro¬ 
fessors at the University of Christiania, and the 
resulting decline of learning in Norway. We 
have great pleasure now in being able to state 
that the Government has at last awakened to a 
consciousness of these evils. The salaries are 
now to begin at 250f. (4,600 kroner), becoming 
272 1. after five, 3001. after ten, and 8401. after fif¬ 
teen years. This “ happy maximum ” was 
formerly not attainable till after twenty-seven 
years’ service, which made it quite illusory in 
most cases. The vote was carried in the Storthing 
by a majority of 90 to 19. The Government de¬ 
serves all the more credit for its enlightened 
liberality, as the finances of the country have been 
considerably exhausted of late by costly public 
works, and Norway is not a rich country. 

Messrs. Wm. n. Allen and Co. propose to issue 
early in August Cyprus: its History and Present 
Condition. The hook is adapted from the German 
of Herr Franz von Liiher, by Airs. A. Batson 
Joyner, and gives all the facts acquired by the 
German traveller in his recent wanderings through 
tho length and breadth of the Island of Cyprus, 
largely supplemented by information derived from 
other sources. It deals with the history of the 
island, its geography, climate, botany, products, 
social ecouomy and commercial prospects, and 
gives sketches of its scenes and its inhabitants ns 
they presented themselves to Herr von Lbher last 
year. 

The “ Lang-stiftung,” founded three years ago 
as a memorial to the late Pfarrer Heinrich Lang 
of Zurich, increases every year, and the number of 
applicants is also increasing. In 1877, sixteen 
stipends, amounting to 5,160 francs, were paid to 
sixteen students of the Gymnasium and the 
University who have devoted themselves to the 
study of theology. During the present year 
stipends have been granted from the Lang Fuud 
to twenty-three students. 

A “Verein fur Niederdeutsclie Literatur ” has 
been founded in Stuttgart. The local friends of 
the Platt-deutsch language purpose to work out 
the ideas of Dr. Hansen, of Autwerp, and Prof. 
Klaus Grotb, of Kiel, on the intimate relations of 
the Niederliindisch-vlamisch and the Niederdeutsch 
dialects. Some of the members of the existing 
Plattdeutsch Fritz-Reuter club of Stuttgart take a 
warm interest in the new- society. A Fritz-Reuter- 
Fest was held in Stuttgart about a month ago. 

An essay, entitled Einlei/ung in die Wirth- 
schaftsgeschichte, by Dr. B. Weisz, just published at 
Budapest, shows that the application of the 
historical as opposed to the u priori method to 
Political Economy is warmly advocated by 
Hungarian economists. On this subject Dr. 
Weisz’s essay exhibits a remarkable knowledge of 
English as well as of Continental economic 
literature; and he has appended to it a useful 
chronological table of the chief events in the 
economic history of every civilised country since 
the discovery of'America. 

The second part of Konig's Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte has just been published. This volume 
embraces the period in German literature between 
the latter half of the fifteenth century and the 
latter half of the eighteenth. Part III. will 
complete the work, and will, it is expected, be 
published in September next. The book will 
possess more of a popular character than the works 
of Koberstein and Vilmar on the same subject. 

It contains brief biographies of the authors, and 


heliogravure process, with a small folio volume of j short sketches or outlines of each of their works. 
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But its special feature of interest consists in the 
numerous coloured prints from originals, which 
Dr. Konig has gathered with great pains, and 
which have been admirably executed by the 
printers. 

The death is announced of Prof. K. F. A. 
Nobbe, of the University of Leipzig, at the age of 
eighty-seven. His chief literary work is a 
Collection of Parallels from the Latin Poets. He 
was also the author of several valuable papers on 
Metre and on the Geography of Ptolemy, and 
edited Xenophon and Cicero. 

It will be new probably to many Sanskrit 
scholars who have had occasion to consult the 
late lamented Dr. Grassmann's Worlerbuch zum 
Rigveda, or his translation of the Rigveda, that 
this distinguished Sanskritist was also a consum¬ 
mate mathematician. Dr. Schlegel, a friend 
and brother mathematician, has just published 
an interesting sketch of his life, in which he 
dwells chiefly on his merits in the field of mathe¬ 
matical research. Grassmann, who was for the 
greater part of his life a teacher of mathematics at 
a gymnasium in his native town of Stettin, pub¬ 
lished as early as 1844 a work on what he called 
Ausdehnungslehre, which, though now generally 
recognised as epoch-making in the latest develop¬ 
ment of geometry, shared with his numerous 
smaller writings on divers problems in mathema¬ 
tics and physics the fate of being almost entirely 
ignored at the time. It was chiefly his want of 
success as a discoverer in the field of science 
which caused him to apply himself, in the fifty- 
third year of his life, to the study of Sanskrit; but 
ho had the satisfaction, shortly before the end of 
his career, to reap as much praise from the most 
competent judges for his mathematical labours as 
he had long ago received for his Vedic Dictionary, 
and for his papers on Grimm’s Law and other 
questions of Phonology and Comparative Grammar. 
Aufond, Grassmann remained a mathematician all 
his life, and Dr. Schlegel quotes the opinion pro¬ 
nounced upon his Sanskrit labours by a distin¬ 
guished Sanskritist, and a personal friend of Dr. 
Grassmann’s, to the effect that his Sanskrit 
labours are less remarkable for depth of learning 
or philological skill and new etymologies, than for 
close reasoning, thoroughness, and a truly mathe¬ 
matical power of abstraction. A shorter bio¬ 
graphical notice of Dr. Grassmann than the present 
one, from the pen of a former pupil of his, August 
Muller, is contained in the fourth number of the 
second volume of Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge. We 
notice, incidentally, that this new periodical of 
linguistics is progressing favourably, and has 
already arrived at its third volume. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for July has a pleasing 
series of slight sonnets, entitled “ Sketches from 
Naples,” by Paul Heyse. Herr Haeckel con¬ 
tributes an article which carries the evolution 
theory to its furthest point in relation to psych¬ 
ology, by contending for the existence of “ Soul- 
cells.’’ He first proves that the organs of sense 
in the lower animals are only separate parts of 
their sensitive skin; sensations are telegraphed 
by means of nerves and muscles through the 
animal organism, which is composed of micro¬ 
scopic cells, each possessing an independent life. 
Iu man, the “ soul-cells ” (Seelen-zellen) especially 
are those of the brain, but each cell has also a 
soul of its own (Zell-seele), and man's soul, as 
well as his body, is a commonwealth of indepen¬ 
dent parts oiganised for a common purpose in due 
subordination. The article is interesting, as 
showing the tendency in Germany to a recon¬ 
ciliation between idealism and materialism. Herr 
Haeckel ends by a comparison between these 
elemental spirits, the cells, and the old heroes, 
nymphs, and dryads of the Greeks. “In the 
smallest worm and the most insignificant flower 
live thousands of independent souls. . . From this 
point of view we see in the doctrine of the cell- 
soul the most important advance towards a re¬ 
conciliation of the ideal and real treatment of 


nature, of the ancient and modern conception of 
the world.” In an article on “The Literary 
Movement of the July Kingdom,” Herr Karl 
Hillebrand surveys French literature between 
1830 and 1848, and concludes that the Romantic 
school was not creative, but was useful as freeing 
the French spirit from its former traditions. 

The Archivto Storico for July contains continu¬ 
ations of Signor Minieri-Riccio's Register of 
Charles I. of Anjou; of Signor Bazzoni’s publica¬ 
tion of the letters of Abbate Galiani; and of Signor 
Oarutti'8 researches into the history of Count 
Humbert I., founder of the House of Savoy. 
Besides these, Signor Frizzoni begins an interest¬ 
ing article on “ Naples in its Relations with the 
Art of the Renaissance,” the object of which is to 
show how Neapolitan art, like Neapolitan history 
generally, was the result of a series of extraneous 
impulses. Signor Frizzoni proceeds to examine 
all the monuments of art still existing in Naples, 
and shows that they correspond with the direction 
given by influences from without. First, under 
the Angevin dynasty, French and Flemish in¬ 
fluences prevail; then the Umbrian school of 
painting and the Tuscan school of sculpture mould 
the products of Neapolitan art; and finally artists 
from Northern Italy give it its direction. Baron 
von Reumont continues his most valuable “ Biblio- 
grafia” of German works published on Italian 
history, and brings it down to the present date. 

We have received The Arts of Writing, Read¬ 
ing, and Speaking, by E. W. Cox, third edition 
(Cox) ; Nine Lectures on Preaching, by R. W. 
Dale, third edition (Ilodder and Stoughton); 
History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
by Albert RiSville, new translation (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association); The English¬ 
man's Illustrated Ouide-Rook to the United States 
and Canada, fifth edition (Longmans); A Letter 
to the English People concerning a Great Evil (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.); A History of the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial, Stratford-on-Aron (Cassell) ; 
The Eastern Question, by Capt. Bedford Pirn, 
third edition (Effingham Wilson); l'atrum Apos- 
tolicorum Opera, ed. O. de Gebhardt, A. Ilamack, 
T. Zahn, editio post Dresselianam alteram tertia, 
Fasc. I. 2. (Lipsiae: Hinrichs). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Swiss Alpen-Klub this year reports the ex¬ 
istence of twenty-three sections with a total of 
2,100 members. The most numerous section is 
Geneva, with 305 members; next follows Uto 
(Ziirich), with 272 ; Diablerets (Vaud), with 232; 
Bern, with 167; Monte Rosa, with 116. The 
least numerous section, Titlis, counts 15 members. 
The property of the club at the end of December 
amounted to 25,310 francs. 

With reference to a note in the Academy of 
June 1, we understand that the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society have entrusted Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein with the task of compiling a 
map, on the scale of 1 : 1,000,000, of the region 
of Africa which is comprised between the tenth 
parallel of north latitude and the twentieth 
parallel of south latitude, and between the twenty- 
fifth and forty-fifth meridians of east longitude. 
Mr. Ravenstein will also compile maps on a larger 
scale of those portions of this part of the conti¬ 
nent for which the necessary information is pro¬ 
curable. He has further undertaken the highly 
important work of preparing a sketch of geo¬ 
graphical exploration in this region, together with 
a full and detailed catalogue of all maps, books, 
&c., relating to it, a3 well as indexes to the same. 
The trial-sheet of the Kilimandjaro section, of 
which mention was made in the Annual Report of 
the Council of the society, has already been com¬ 
pleted, and Mr. Ravenstein proposes to visit Paris 
in the autumn for the purpose of making re¬ 
searches and of obtaining materials to assist him 
in carrying out the remainder of the work he has 
undertaken. 


Under the title of Egypt, Africa, and Africans, 
Col. O. Chailld Long Bey, formerly of the 
Egyptian army, has just published, in pamphlet 
form, an address which he delivered before the 
American Geographical Society. Among the 
matters of which he treats are hie expedition to 
Central and Eastern Africa, the discovery and 
exploration of 200 miles of the unknown Nile, 
the discovery of Lake Ibrahim, a third 1 Nile 
Basin source, a visit to the Niam-Niam country, 
and the geographical and ethnographical results 
of the various expeditions. Although Col. Long 
is evidently not favourably disposed towards 
British geographers in general, it is pleasing 
to observe that he pays a warm tribute of 
admiration to the merits of Col. Gordon, 
under whom he served for some time, and 
by whose intelligent, though unobtrusive, efforts so 
much is gradually being added to our stock of in¬ 
formation in regard to the extensive region under 
his government. 

The new number of the Bulletin of the Soditd 
Beige de Gdographie contains the text of a Report 
made by Lieut. Cambier to the International 
African Association on a preliminary journey 
made by himself and M. Marno along the road to 
Mpwapwa, which possesses particular interest at 
a time when we learn that the Belgian expedition 
under M. Wautier has just made its final start 
from Zanzibar for the interior. M. Cambier’s 
journey lasted exactly forty-eight days, and his 
Report is in the form of a journal of the progress- 
made during each day. 

The publication of the Revue de Glographit has- 
been suspended since the beginning of the year, 
but with the present month M. Ludovic Drapey- 
ron proposes to resume its issue in an improved 
form. He has set before himself Dr. Petermann’s- 
Mittheilungen as the model for imitation, and he 
sees the necessity of giving carefully-executed 
maps, and of multiplying the sources of informa¬ 
tion, accounts of voyages, notices of books, &c. 
“ Pour assurer la vitality et l’inddpendance de la 
Revue, nous rdsolfimes,” adds M. Drapevron in his 
programme, “ de former une Socidtd, dont le bat 
special serait de donner aux dtudes gdographiques 
une ampleur, une precision et une suite inconnue- 
jusqu’ici en France.” 

Signor L. M. d’ Albertis has arrived in Eng¬ 
land, and has brought with him the extensive and 
magnificent natural-history collections which he 
made during his various explorations on the Fly 
River and elsewhere in New Guinea. These, we 
understand, he has already offered to the British 
Museum, but we regret to learn that they will not 
be secured for the nation, as the authorities have 
no means available for their purchase. Signor 
d'Albertis has also brought with him very copious 
diaries of his expeditions, portions of which will 
shortly be published in this country. The travel¬ 
ler leaves at once for Italy, but after a brief 
sojourn there he will return to London to assist 
in preparing his journals for the prees. 

Peres Charmbtant and Deniaud have reached 
Zanzibar on their way to establish a mission 
station in the interior of Africa. At the time of 
their arrival all the available porters had been 
engaged by a German scientific expedition whose 
object is to explore the Mount Kenia region 
and the Somali coast, and their start for the 
interior will thus be necessarily much delayed. 
It was intended that one of them should cross 
over to Bagsmoyo, and endeavour to engage 
porters from the Arab caravans, which were daily 
expected to arrive at the date of last advices, and 
arrangements were also being made to procure 
some asses from Aden. 

In the last number of Les Missions Catholiques 
we find a long letter from Mgr. Comboni, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Central Africa, dated Khartum, 
May 17, in which he alludes to the great diffi¬ 
culty experienced just now in procuring means of 
transport from Assuan to that place. At Assuan 
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he met Colonel Gordon, who told him that it was 
impossible to obtain camels, nearly all of them 
haring been starred to death, and recommended 
him to return to Cairo, and travel by way of the 
Red Sea and Suakim. The bishop, however, 
persevered, and with Colonel Gordons assistance 
eventually procured camels. At Korosco he 
mentions that he met numbers of merchants who 
had been waiting for camels for four and even six 
months. The whole region is suffering from a 
terrible famine, and the cost of provisions, camels, 
&c., is enormously increased. The consequences 
are very disastrous to travellers, for Mgr. Com¬ 
bo ni states that the hire of a camel for crossing 
the desert was formerly 40fr. and his load was 
200 kilog., whereas now the hire is 70 fr. and the 
animal can only carry 67 kilog. 


xasazikbs axd reviews. 

The present number of Mind suggests no one de¬ 
cidedly prominent article, but it contains two 
interesting specimens of analysis, which, if not 
alwaya convincing, are at least highly ingenious 
and suggestive. The one of these is to be found 
in Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Origin of the Sublime,” 
the other in Mr. George Romanes’ “ Consciousness 
of Time.” Mr. Allen finds the germ of the sense 
of the sublime in that desire to produce an effect 
which man shares with monkeys and the higher 
vertebrates. Thus, to leave out a number of steps 
which Mr. Allen enumerates, the sublime is always 
connected with the idea of creative power exercised 
by a superior being: “We require, in fact, some 
hint which will assimilate the object to a human 
product before we can find in it a germ of the 
sublime.” The Hebrew theology has thus had 
much to do with the formation of the feeling: 
" the short declaration ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth ’ contained,” 
Mr. Allen holds, “ the germ of a whole new deve¬ 
lopment for the sublime.” Will, then, the writer 
asks, the sense decrease as the idea of fixed law 
takes the place of divine intervention ? Mr. Allen 
thinks not; and he shows, with that wealth of 
language which he knows so well to use, the 
degree in which increased scientific discovery 
has not lowered but elevated our ideas of the 
ultimate Being. Certainly we do not see 
either why the appreciation of the sublime should 
vanish with advancing science; but we fancy that 
the result must always involve an analysis of 
knowledge and existence, which, call it what we 
will, is the opposite of materialism. Mr. Romanes’ 
paper is an instructive supplement to Locke's well- 
known account of time. Why is it, Mr. Romanes 
asks, that time seems long under the succession of 
some events, short under that of others P Is there 
something in the events themselves which makes 
one period of time seem longer or shorter than an¬ 
other P His answer is that “ in whatever degree 
states of consciousness have reference to their own 
sequence, in that degree is their value as time- 
measurers enhanced. This, we confess, savours 
rather of tautology ; but the question is an inter¬ 
esting one, and Mr. Romanes deserves credit for 
having directed attention to it. There are other 
articles in the number which will repay perusal. 
Prof. Bain continues his discussion of “ Education 
as a Science,” and deals with the place of motives, 
especially those of the higher emotions, in educa¬ 
tion. Mr. Alfred Sidgwick contributes a paper of 
which the object is to show that logic should be 
regarded, not as a science with positive results, 
but as a negative science occupied simply with 
sifting evidence, so that the student should begin, 
not end, with “ Fallacies.” This is a view which 
has a value as a protest against the unreal charac¬ 
ter which logic is often made to wear; but if 
logic be an analysis of thought, it must deal, we 
should suppose, with the normal, not the abnormal, 
forms of the process. The other articles are a 
paper by Mr. 1). G. Thomson to plead for “ the 
restitution of the words intuitive and intuition to 
their proper and original signification; ” an able 


criticism of Butler's Ethical System by Prof. 
Monck; and an attempt by Mr. W. Cunningham 
to put political economy on the footing of a moral 
science—an attempt, we think, which rather for¬ 
gets that political economy must, like every other 
science, be abstract, and that all we can do is to 
apply its conclusions with the limitations which 
that fact involves. The Minor Notices include a 
quantity of interesting matter. Particularly should 
Mr. F. Pollock’s careful observations of an infant’s 
progress in language meet with the attention of 
philologists and others interested in the develop¬ 
ment of speech. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for April 
contains the commencement of a striking criticism 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Metaphysic in an article 
by Mr. John Watson on “ The World as Force.” 
Mr. Watson criticises Mr. Spencer from a stand¬ 
point not unlike that which Prof. Green has re¬ 
cently put forward in the pages of the Contempo¬ 
rary Review ; but he states this position with a 
freshness and lucidity which will be welcome to 
many readers. The article must he read to be 
appreciated ; meanwhile we can only indicate the 
drift of Mr. Watson’s argument by quoting one 
single sentence from it:— 

“ Mr. Spencer has not asked himself the proper ques¬ 
tion of philosophy—How is the real world related 
to intelligence ?—bnt, instead, has pnt a question 
that presupposes a false abstraction of reality from 
intelligence—viz., How does the individual man ap¬ 
prehend by his sensations the real world ? ” 

The Journal of Mental Science for July is 
chiefly valuable for an interesting, if confused, 
article by Dr. W. W. Ireland on “ Thought with¬ 
out Words.” The writer, following closely in the 
steps of Helmholtz, adduces a numrar of observa¬ 
tions regarding the mental interpretation super¬ 
induced on our sensations, but he fails to incor- 
orate these phenomena with the main question 
e has set himself to solve, and the essay thus 
tends to fall into two disconnected halves—the 
one dealing with the mental action unconsciously 
present in perception, the other referring to mental 
processes carried on without the help of words. 
We trust that Dr. Ireland will succeed in giving 
greater unity to the two sets of facts in the pro¬ 
mised continuation of his essay. Mr. F. Treves 
continues his “ Physiology of some Phases of the 
Poetic Mind,” and finds an “ organic fiimsiness ” 
to be the distinguishing feature of the poet’s 
brain. Dr. David Nicolson discusses in a sensible 
enough manner the subject of responsibility in 
criminal cases—holding responsibility to involve, 
not only the knowledge of right and wrong, but 
also the power to act with reference to that know¬ 
ledge—but he should not argue as if Prof. Bain’s 
theory of responsibility were universally accepted 
by moralists. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALPINE ART. 

East Grinstead : July 16, 1878. 

You have lately called attention to the state¬ 
ments made by Mr. Ruskiu in the last edition of 
his Notes to the Turner Exhibition, that Alpine 
snows are unpaintable, and that it was because 
Turner felt this that he neglected them. Mr. 
Ruskin asks what the Alpine Oiub will say to 
this. 

Since that which is denied by some professors 
of aesthetics—the marvellous beauty of the upper 
snows—has always been fully admitted by Mr. 
Ruskin, we might be content to go on enjoying 
Alpine scenery without attempting to argue with 
so formidable an opponent on a question concern¬ 
ing in the first place Art. 

But we are fortunate in having in our own. 
Club a champion whom we are tempted to bring 
forward on behalf of the snowy Alps as fit sub¬ 
jects for pictorial representation. He is no other 
than the author of Modem Painters. That elo¬ 
quent writer has dwelt in exquisite language on. 
all the beauties of form and colour in the upper, 
snows,has deliberately declared that they are paint- 
able, and has warmly urged competent painters to 
attempt them.* Having before us this emphatic con¬ 
firmation of our belief that snow-scenery is within 
the power of painting, we must ask leave to doubt, 
whether it is proved that Turner—the painter of 
The Avalanche —neglected the snows from any 
fear of technical difficulties in their representation. 
In Turner's day it was not easy for a traveller who- 
kept to carriage roads to get any thorough know¬ 
ledge of the upper snows. Turner, it is evident, 
had no such knowledge of the High Alps as he: 
had of the lakes and passes. Does not this suffi¬ 
ciently account for his choice of subjects P Is it 
not at least probable that the difference between 
him and some of the present exhibitors at Burling¬ 
ton House is, not that he was less daring in hia 
art than they are, hut that he declined to print at 
all that which he felt he did not know thoroughly 
enough to paint well. 

Some critics bring up Titian’s Alpine back¬ 
grounds or sketches, as Mr. Ruskin now brings up 
Turner's, as an argument against what Americans 
call “ snowscapes. See, they sav, how a great, 
painter rejects snow mountains 1 They do not seem 
to have any suspicion that the scenery of the Yene • 
tian and the Bernese Alps is somewhat different, 
and that in the summer months, when Titian lived 
among them, the dolomites of Oadore are generally 
snowless, so that to introduce snow Titian must 
have been false to nature. Yet one would have 
thought the master of Cadore and Venice had 
occasionally painted white surfaces with sufficient 
success to induce in prudent critics a certain shy¬ 
ness of denying his power to render them, when¬ 
ever he pleased, both beautiful and harmonious. 

With great deference, then, to Mr. Ruskin, but 
with still greater deference for the author who 
qualified himself for the Alpine Club by writings 
Modem Painters, lovers of the Alps will con¬ 
tinue to believe that snow mountains form no ex¬ 
ception to the general rule that art can render 
ictorial almost anything in nature—on this con- 
ition, that it lives with and studies its subjects 
deeply enough to grasp their essential qualities. 
In the case of the High Alps opportunities for 
such study have only lately arisen; but they are 
yearly being multiplied. Artists, for instance,, 
would hardly be expected to imitate De Saussurs 
in camping out on the Ool du G6ant. But now 


* Modem Painters, Vol. I., sec. iii., chap. 2. 
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that there is a solid hut on the crest, and a fair 
inn an hour and a-half below it for refuge in bad 
weather, there is no reason why a painter should 
not watch out from dawn to sunset all the mystic 
changes in the colours of sky and earth, all the 
gatherings and shiftings of clouds—should not 
master the forms and hues of ice, and the subtle 
moulding and wreathing of snow-cornices. Those 
who are content to cry “impossible'’ without 
making an attempt (or even in some cases without 
being at the pains to understand what they are 
asked to attempt) cannot expect sympathy, least of 
all from the Alpine Olub. I venture to promise 
on behalf of that body that any painstaking and in¬ 
telligent student who will do his best in this field 
will receive from it all the help and encouragement 
it may be in its power, as a society of Alp-lovers, 
to give. This year we have been happy m being 
able to save one such student from the debasing 
influences of commercial art-galleries, and we 
-should wish nothing better than to have every 
year a similar opportunity of rendering some small 
service to Alpine Art. 

One word more as to Mr. Ruskin’s Note*. “The 
Pass of Spliigen ” is a sad misnomer for a view 
among the vines. Turner himself has written 
“ Bains ” on one of the stones. Does this repre¬ 
sent “Bains de Ragatz”? The exact locality, 
however, there is no need to determine. I do not 
seek to correct the title from a merely idle in¬ 
stinct for accuracy. The point is that this is a 
sketch in a sub-Alpine valley, and not on or near 
an Alpine Pass. Consequently, when Mr. Ruskin 
compares the snow and rock in this drawing to 
the snow and rock in a sketch of his own near 
Sallenches, and says that the “ real contrast ” is 
given in the latter, he is not making quite suffi¬ 
cient allowance for local atmosphere. Snows seen 
through the hot haze of an Italian valley or of 
the marshy Rhein thal, and snows seen in the cool 
highlands of Savoy, have a very different effect. 
Since Mr. Ruskin’s own sketch is not vet ex¬ 
hibited, we cannot test the comparison; but it is 
at least possible that he and Turner are both 
aright. Douglas W. Frbshfield. 


A UNIQUE TRACT IE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Clifton : July 52, 1878. 

The British Museum has lately come into 
possession of a unique copy of The metynge of 
Doctor Baron* and Doctor Powell at Paradite 
gate and of thegr communicacion both* drawen to 
JSmithfylde fro the Towar. The one burned for 
Heretye a* the papiste* do taye truly and the other 
quartered for popery and all within one houre. 
The tract consists of sixteen pages, the second of 
which begins on the back of the title-page, which 
is as above, the writer or the printer having 
omitted the syllable un before the word truly. 
As Barnes was burnt in 1640 the work has been 
-entered as of that date in the Museum Catalogue. 
But it cannot be of earlier date than 1647, and 
probably is of 1648, or perhaps a little later. It is 
mainly aimed at the power of the bishops, and its 
apparent purpose is to prepare the way for changes 
in religion which had already begun. It is written 
in the usual miserable style of doggrel verse 
which characterises all the Protestant publications 
•of the reign. The following extract from the last 
speech or Barnes on the last leaf will give a 
tolerable idea of its contents:— 

“ If the lordly power might once abate 
Then would they quickly open the gate 
Of true doctrine which of late 
King Henry did bring to light. 

God save King Edward's noble grace, 

And send his highness time and space 
To continue forth his godly trace, 

By God’s power and might” 

The tract consists of a dialogue between the 
Catholic and the heretic, each reproaching the 
other through nine pages, when Barnes indites a 
letter to be sent to the lordly prelates warning 
them of what would befall them, and Powell re¬ 


fuses to convey it to them. The whole is in black 
letter with the exception of the second line in the 
title, of doctor Baron* and, and the heading on the 
eleventh page, The letter of Baron*, which are both 
in Roman capitals. Powell's last rejoinder is as 
follows:— 

“ The devil of hell be thy guide ; 

Thou dost ever brawl and chide 
Against my sort and dost not byde 
tine word less or more. 

Thou sayest thou comest to have rest; 

Thou shalt be the devil's guest, 

And hereto I will do my bast, 

Though mayst be sure therefore. 

Finis.” 

The Colophon is— 

“ Imprynted 

at London at the signe of the 
Hyll, at the west dore of 
Paules. By Wylly- 
am Hill. And the¬ 
re to be 
•old." 

Nicholas Pocock. 


“ C0RI0LANU8,” i., i., 166. 

8 St. George’s Square, N.W. : July 22, 1878. 

If Prof. Hales will let us drop one of his coals 
out of his pans on to the ice, then I think most 
folk will admit his pointing-out of Shakspere's pro¬ 
bable or possible allusion to the frost of January 
1607-8 to he legitimate. Shakspere had evidently 
been struck by the quick melting of hailstones in 
sunshine. In the Merry Wive*, I., iii., 90, he 
makes Falstaff say to Pistol and Nym “ Vanish 
like hailstones,* go!" And here, in Coriolanus, 
wanting an image for the uncertainty of temper 
of the mob, he tells them they “ are no surer than 
hailstones in the sun.” The inverse parallelism to 
these forms of ice and fire he supplies by others of 
fire and ice—red-hot charcoal falling on and 
quenched by the ice, forms which, though he might 
doubtless have seen them during any hard winter, 
would come specially home to an audience of 
1608. One hardly likes to hint that the beautiful 
simile of Valeria, in V., iii., 66, was suggested by 
this season; but it is surely a working of the 
same mind that quenches his fire by ice to curd 
his icicle from purest snow. F. J. Furnivall. 


M. LEN0RH ANT’s “ LA MONK AIR DANS 

l’antiquitA” 

Boseicu : July 15,1878. 

One of Mr. Gardner’s criticisms in his article on 
my work above mentioned calls for a few words of 
explanation on my part. 

My not speaking, in the paragraph on monetary 
alliances and federal coinage, of the identity of 
type and monetaiy system which so often exists 
in the Greek world between a mother-city and its 
colonies was intentional, because I thought that 
the study of facts of the kind would be more in 
its place in book iv., when I come to treat of types 
and monetary imitation. It seemed to me, in 
fact, as well as to Mr. Leicester Warren before 
me, that there was something peculiar in this 
branch of the subject which should not be con¬ 
founded with federal coinage, or with monetary 
unions established by formal conventions between 
cities treating on a footing of equality. So it is 
only in my fourth book that I shall deal elaborately 
with silver coins of Corinthian types struck in the 
cities of the coast of Acamania and of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. F. Lbnobhant. 


BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 

The Lunar Phatet and their Legend*. 

London. 

The second portion of the fifth tablet relates to 
the months of the Babylonian year, and to their 


* That the sense is melt, not pelt, away like hail¬ 
stones follows, I think, from the next line: "Trudge, 
plod away o’ the hoof; seek shelter, pack 1 ” 


arrangement in sets of three to make up the Ma¬ 
sons, and in lines 8 to 18 there is given 
a description of the lunation and the various 
phases of the moon in its monthly cycle. 

The Babylonian month bore the name of arkkn, 
corresponding to the Hebrew ITV, a name which 
in the case of the latter it shared with the moon. 
In the Babylonian system the moon had several 
names, according to its various attributes; a long 
list of these titles, &c., is given in W. A. I., ii., 
pL 42, but I will here record only a few of the 
most common. It was called URU.KI, “the 
light, or illuminator of the world,” by the Ak¬ 
kadians, which the Semitic translators rendered by 
nannaru for “ nanmaru,” the illuminator, from 
root DM, “ to see, to lighten; ” it is this name 
which it bears in the fifth Creation Tablet. The 
full name of URU.KI was shortened by the 
Akkadians to UR., the light par excellence. 
Another early Akkadian name of this orb was 
EN-ZU-NA., “ the lord of waxing and waning,” 
referring to the phases. The moon had many 
other titles, whicn related to various attributes, 
but these belong rather to the ground of philo¬ 
logical research than to the present articles. The 
most usual Semitic name, and the one which ap¬ 
pears in all royal names as the name of the moon 
deity, was /Sin, seldom written phonetically, but 

when such is the case its form is Hf. <r- 
j-E Tyyy j Sin-in. This name agrees with that of 
the lunar deity in the Southern Arabian or 
Sabean kingdom, as in one of the Himyaridc in¬ 
scriptions published by the British Museum 
(B. M. 6) we find the moon deity worshipped as 
“ Sin of Alam,” a town dedicated to his cultus. 
This name, probably connected with the Arabic 

II-!, to “lighten, to shine,” and Hebrew 
“ to glisten.” This is the most common form 
of the name of the lunar god in all the Semitic, 
Babylonian, or Assyrian inscriptions, and is the 
one which occurs in the name of Sin ahi irib, 
the Hebrew nnnjp, and in or Sinballat. 

The name of the moon god is usually expressed 
by the ideograph of the Lord of the Thirty 
Days,, or «= God-Thirty, The system 

of numerical symbols for the gods is curiously 
elaborated in the Babylonian cultus,_ and may 
have given rise to some of the curious caba¬ 
listic numerical theories regarding names, as well 
as the Pythagorean geometrical speculations. In 
a tablet discovered many years ago by the late 
Dr. Hincks, the numbers of the principal deities 
are given as: Anu (60), Bel (60), Hea (40), Sin, 
the moon (30), Shamas, the sun (20), and Istar, 
the half-moon (16). 

The lunation was divided into two periods of 
fifteen days, the first half being dedicated, by 
three periods of five days each, to the three great 
gods, and the second period to the goddess Istar, 
or Astarte. 

The period of the month dedicated to Istar is 
the most interesting, on account of a curious le¬ 
gend attached to it—namely, the celebrated “ De¬ 
scent of Istar into Hades.” This period extended 
from the last quarter of one moon to the first 
quarter of the next, a period of fifteen days. 

A tablet published in W. A. I., iii., pi. 63, gives 
the first period of the lunation under the three 
great gods, as follows: 

(1) The moon in its appearance from the first day 

until the fifth day 

2) For five days following (the moon is) Anu 

3) From the sixth day until the tenth for five days 

4) .... in fullness ... it is Hea 

(6) From the eleventh day until the fifteenth day 

(6) For five days a crown it illuminates its path u 

Bel. 

(7) The moon (Sin) is Anu-Bel or Hea in its power. 

If, as this tablet states, the moon is full from the 
sixth to the tenth day of its semi-lunation, that 
period must therefore commence with our first 
quarter, and continue until the co mme nc em ent of 
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the last quarter, and the days here mentioned are 
days of the lunar period: and, this being considered, 
the rendering of lines 15,• 16, and 17 of the tablet 
which I translated in my last communication is 
evidently:— 

(а) In the commencement of the month at the rising 

of the night 

(5) Horns grow out to illuminate the boavens 
(c) By the seventh day a circle is completed. 

Istar as the female moon, the iarrat sami, the 
“ Queen of the Heavens,” was not only the half 
lunation, but the half material orb as well, and 
as such she is represented on some of the cylinder 
seals in the British and other museums. 

The above-quoted tablet explains the statement 
in the fifth Creation Tablet—“ the position of Bel 
and Hea he fixed (to be) with his own (»'.«. 
Anu) ”—and shows who is the creator in this par¬ 
ticular tablet. This celestial work was assigned 
to Anu, as is proved by the Sun and Moon both 
being the children of Anu. But to return to the 
lunation of Istar, from half to half moon. This 
would allow seven days’ old moon and seven 
days’ new, and one day obscurity, which agrees 
very well with the legend of the Descent of Istar, 
as I now show. The legend has been several 
times translated by myself and other Assyrio- 
logists, but has not as yet met with any explana¬ 
tion. I will not here give the full inscription, 
but will briefly notice it, giving such portions as 
may be of interest. As the opening portion ex¬ 
plains the region to which the goddess wends her 
way, 1 will here give it, and it is one of the most 
poetic portions of Assyrian writing :— 

(1) To the land of no returning the regions of cor¬ 

ruption 

(2) The house of corruption tho dwelling of the god 

Irkalla (tho devourer of all) 

(3) To the house whose entrance has no exit 

(4) By the road whose going has no returning 

(5) To the house at whose entrance they bridle in the 

light 

(б) A place where much dust is their food, their 

nourishment mud 

(7) Where light they see not in darkness they dwell 

(8) Its chiefs also like birds are clothed in tho 

feathers 

(9) Over tho door and threshold much dust. 

To this region of the vast city and land of the 
dead the Queen of Heaven wends her way to re¬ 
cover her youthful lover Dum.-zi or Tammuz—“the 
Son of Life.” Though every month the Queen of 
the Heavens went through' the seven portals of 
the great gates of Hades—which resemble the 
7r\vdpn)e, or “ well-bolted gates,” in the Heracles 
myth—the great lunar and solar festival was at the 
commencement of the month of Tammuz, when 
she brings back to earth her ruddy love. 

Arriving before the first of the seven great gates 
which are the entrances to seven cycles of the 
city of the dead, the goddess demands of the 
porter her admittance. The porter, or guardian of 
the gate, refuses her admission until he has con¬ 
sulted his roval mistress, the Queen of the great 
land. The dialogue at the threshold of the nether 
world is as follows:— 

Istar in her course (Kasadi) came to the gate of 
the land of no return 

To the porter of the gate a word she spoke. 

Open thy gate for I will enter 
If thon dost not open thy gate and I do not enter 
I will strike the door the bolts I will break 
I will strike the doorposts and I will cause to fly 
open the doors 

I will canse the dead to rise (to be) devourers of the 
living 

Over the living shall prey the dead. 

The porter at last induces the infuriated Istar to 
listen to reason, while he seeks the permission of 
his mistress, the Assyrian Persephone, to allow 
her rival to enter. In the palace of Hades there 
appears to have been held a species of judicial en¬ 
quiry into the character of Istar, who is at last 
permitted to enter her cycle of punishment, having 
been selected by the judges of Hades. The porter 
returns to the gate with orders to admit the lady 


Istar, and the gate of the nether world is opened 
for her. 

Tho first gate he caused her to enter and was 
closed 

There was taken off the great crown from her 
head 

Why porter takest thou off the great crown form my 
head 

Enter lady the Lady of the land (does) even thus 
to her visitors. 

At the second gate she is deprived of the “ ear¬ 
rings of her ears; ” at the third there are taken 
away the stones of her neck (in another tablet 
the stones here spoken of are called the “ blue 
stones,” probably lapis lazuli); and at the fourth 
gate there is removed the ornament of her breast; 
and at the fifth “ the girdle around her dainty 
waist” is unclasped ; at the sixth the rings from 
oft' her hands and feet. On passing the seventh of 
the portals of Inferno she is deprived of the robe 
which covered her fair form. The Queen of 
Heaven—the goddess of love and pleasure— 
enters the palace of her rival naked and stripped 
of all marks of royalty, and, weeping, she sits in 
Hades bemoaning her lost position and suffering 
the pains and tortures inflicted on her by her now 
powerful rival, the Queen of Death. 

The absence of the goddess of love and sen¬ 
suality from the world appears to have had most 
disastrous effects on the love-arrangements of both 
man and beast, until at last the attention of the 
other gods is called to the necessity of bringing 
back to earth the ruler of the procreative powers. 
Mr. Sayce has pointed out to me a very curious 
echo of this legend which is found in some of the 
rabbinical writings. The sins of lust and pleasure 
are so prevalent in the land that the Jewish 
rabbis come to Ezra to ask to be allowed to im¬ 
prison the goddess or spirit of lust; permission 
being granted, she is accordingly confined in a 
chamber under the temple, but her absence is soon 
strongly felt on earth, for—no eggs could be ob¬ 
tained for eating, and all family matters were in a 
state of chaotic confusion. This curious legend, 
like many others in the same works, is hut an 
adaptation of the Istar story. 

The three great gods take counsel together, and 
Hea, the wise one of the gods, who bears the 
title of “ He who knows all things,” and whose 
spouse was Queen of Hades—though apparently 
considerably at variance with her royal lord— 
undertakes the release of Istar. Hea creates a 
curious creature half dog and half human being, 
who is called uddusu namir, the restorer of light, 
and who is sent to Hades to bring- back the goddess. 
In this, by means of magic incantations, he is 
successful; and Istar passes the seven portals 
again, and in reverse order receives back her 
raiment and ornaments — emerging into the 
heavens again as the full-clothed, queen. This 
interesting legend bears on the face of it every 
impress of a lunar myth, and this is-confirmed by 
the calendar to which I referred in my former 
letter. 

The month of Tammuz or Dum.zi, the son of 
life, the Babylonian Adonis (corresponding to the 
Aramean Don), was the fourth mouth of the 
Babylonian year. The Akkadian name of this 

month was !T ^ Sn.MtT-xA, “ the 

benefit or perfection of the year.” The calendar 
of the month is as follows 

Day. 

1. Festival of the Sun-god. 

2. Lamentation (bi-ki-tuv). 

8. An augury is made—evil approaches. 

4. Destruction of lions and snakes. 

5. A sacrifice is good. 

6. The meeting of the Sun-god and Istar 

his wife - 

7. One is not fortunate. 

8. A seat one takes. 

9. (Lost.) 

10. Fortunate for the judge. 

11. A judgment is fortunate. 

12. Strengthening of the king. 


13. The goddess is favourable—the omen is for¬ 

tunate. 

14. The god is favourable. 

15. Eclipse of the moon. 

16. Fire is extinguished. 

17. The house is prosperous—the foundation is- 

prosperous—the judgment is commemorated. 

18. Warlike day—a hostile expedition. 

19. Fortunate—the king is established. 

20. One is not fortunate. 

21. Fortunate—the king speaks. 

22. The goddess is favourable—the omen is not 

good. 

23. Tho (day of the) Eagle, the king of birds. 

24. Bain approaches. 

25. An omen is searched for. 

26. An omen they take. 

27. The foundation is prosperous. 

28. Tho judgment is not good. 

29. The judgment is not good. 

30. Fortunate and holy, benefits to the king and tho 

land is full. 

Attached to the inscription of the legend of tho 
Descent of Istar (K102) is a carious rubric relating 
to the ceremony that takes place at the commence¬ 
ment of the month of Tammuz. Here we find 
the ritual of the worship of Tammuz which is 
spoken of by tho Hebrew writer Ezekiel (Ezek. 
viii., 14), who states that the women were weeping 
for the Son of life, Tammuz, in the north gate of 
the temple. A similar festival was held in the 
mountains of Lebanon by the Phoenician women, 
and the licentious nature of the festival caused it 
to be at last forbidden bv the Romans. 

In the Assyrian or Babylonian worship there 
seems to have been the same wild orgy. The ado¬ 
ration of the Queen of Heaven— iarrat sami —was 
also incorporated by the women of the Hebrews, 
as Is shown by the rebuke to them in Jeremiah, 
vii., 18, where the women are accused of making 
cakes for the “ Queen of Heaven.” In the festival 
of the union of the new moon and the summer 
sun, the figure of the goddess is carried in proces¬ 
sion, adorned with jewels and robes of rich ma¬ 
terial, attended by her maids of honour, Samkhat, 
or Pleasure, and Harimatu, or Lust; and they go 
in procession to meet the mourners bearing the 
body of the dead Tammuz. This festival appears 
to have lasted for six days, until the moon had 
reached the first quarter, when she is married 
to her love, the ruddy youthful momiDg sun, and 
then she continues with him until the winter sol¬ 
stice in Tebet, the ninth month; again she is 
robbed of her lover; and mourns his return until 
the summer. Such is, in my opinion, the expla¬ 
nation of this most beautiful of Assyrian or 
Babylonian legends, and one which has infused a 
great many ideas into the religious ceremonies of 
the surrounding nations. 

The disrobed and waning Istar has her Hebrew 
parallel in the languishing Delilah, the wife or 
mistress of the strong and heroic Samson, who, 
like his Babylonian prototype, dies at the end of 
the autumn*in the winter solstice, shorn of his- 
strength, and crushed by the closed pillars of 
winter. W. St. 0. Boscawex. 


Tropical 
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SCIENCE. 

Nature, and other Essays. 


By 


It. Wallace. (Macmillan.) 

Ald readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
Wallace’s previous works will welcome the- 
present volume, which consists of eight 
essays, divisible into two groups, but con¬ 
nected by a common object. The first four 
contain vivid descriptions of the principal 
aspects of “ tropical Nature,” while the re¬ 
mainder are more or less devoted to the 
theory of evolution, and to the explana¬ 
tions which it offers of the causes and origin 
of the said phenomena. No living natu¬ 
ralist, probably, is so thoroughly familiar 
with equatorial life as is Mr. Wallace, and 
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Iris descriptions will be equally agreeable to 
those to whom the glories of the tropics are 
personally known, and to the larger number 
of readers to whom they are only matters of 
second-hand report. 

The work begins with a review of the 
climate and physical aspects of the equa¬ 
torial zone, special stress being laid on its 
wonderful uniformity, both throughout the 
year and in regions so distant as South 
America and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Then follows a brief but characteristic 
sketch of the more important forms of tro¬ 
pical vegetation, and of the various groups 
of animals which are best represented in the 
primaeval forests of the equator. In these 
chapters the author is obliged to destroy 
some of the illusions of non-travelled Euro¬ 
peans : as, for example, the popular notion 
that the flora of these latitudes presents a 
dazzling brilliancy of colour. On the con¬ 
trary, he tells us that “as the general 
'vegetation becomes more luxuriant, flowers 
present a less and less prominent feature,” 
.and that a conspicuous mass of blossom, 
when occasionally met with, forms only “ an 
oasis of colour in a desert of verdure.” 
Next to this, one of the most general charac¬ 
teristics of a tropical forest is the apparent 
absence of animal life; for, though an im¬ 
mense variety of forms are really present, 
they are so widely scattered and so shy in 
their habits as to require careful search. 
But a striking exception to this rule is pre¬ 
sented by the butterflies, which are not only 
abundant and varied but conspicuous from 
their size, their gorgeous colouring, and their 
liabits. 

41 Their aspect is altogether different from that 
presented by the butterflies of Europe and of most 
temperate countries. A considerable proportion 
of the species are very large, six to eight inches 
across the wings being not uncommon among the 
Tapilionidae and Morphidae, while several species 
are even larger. This great expanse of wing is 
accompanied by a slow flight; ana, as they usually 
keep near the ground and often rest, sometimes 
with closed and sometimes with expanded wings, 
these noble insects really look larger and are much 
more conspicuous objects than the majority of our 
native birds. The first sight of the great blue 
Morphos flapping slowly along in the forest roads 
near Para—of the large white-and-black semi¬ 
transparent Ideas floating airily about in the woods 
near Malacca—and of the golden-green Ornith- 
opteras sailing on bird-like wing over the flowering 
shrubs which adorn the beach of the K<5 and Aru 
Islands, can never be forgotten by anyone who has 
a feeling of admiration for the new and beautiful 
in nature.” 

In a brief notice of the less conspicuous 
equatorial vertebrates Mr. Wallace speaks of 
the blood-sucking bats of South America, 
and refers them to the genus Phyllostoma. 
Surely he is here in error, for all recent 
investigations, including the anatomical 
observations of Dr. Peters and Prof. Huxley, 
and especially the conclusive facts given by 
Herr Hensel, go to prove that the Desmodi 
and Diphyllae are the real culprits, and that 
they alone are capable of inflicting the 
wounds in question. 

Passing over an extremely interesting 
-chapter on the remarkable family of the 
humming-birds, we come to what is pro¬ 
bably the most important essay in the volume, 
that “ On the Colour of Animals in Con¬ 
nexion with Sexual Selection.” Here Mr. 


Wallace finds himself obliged to differ con¬ 
siderably from the conclusions which his 
great colleague, Mr. Darwin, arrived at in 
his work on The Descent of Man. The latter, 
as is well known, is inclined to attribute the 
various colours of animals mainly to “ con¬ 
scious sexual selection ”—in other words, to 
the preference shown for certain tints and 
markings in the courtship and mating of the 
species. Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, 
regards the variety of hues found in nature 
as being explicable by the general laws of 
“ natural selection,” without calling in the 
aid of conscious or voluntary choice. His 
argument is based on the theorem “that 
colour in nature is normal, and that its pre¬ 
sence hardly requires to be accounted for so 
much as its absence." When it is remem¬ 
bered that all the rays of light must be 
equally reflected to produce white, and that 
conversely all must be equally absorbed to 
produce black, it is evident that complex 
organisms will rarely present these precise 
conditions, and that colour may therefore be 
regarded as a “ normal product of organisa¬ 
tion.” The diverse tints and patterns thus 
presented by animals and plants are divided 
by our author into five groups—Protective, 
Warning, Sexual, Typical, and Attractive 
Colours, the last-namod being peculiar to 
the vegetable kingdom. The first of these 
includes the hues which tend to harmonise 
a creature with its surroundings, and thus 
to enable it to escape its enemies. The 
second is the reverse of the first group, and 
consists of those brilliant colours which 
often adorn badly-smelling or evil-tasted 
animals — such as the butterflies of the 
families Danaidae and Acraeidae — and 
thus act as a danger-signal to warn birds, 
lizards, and monkeys that they are not eat¬ 
able. Here it is that we meet with that won¬ 
derful phenomenon of “ mimicry,” by which 
perfectly edible butterflies of other families 
have gradually come to closely resemble 
their acrid or foetid neighbours, and thus to 
share in their immunity; but of this subject 
Mr. Wallace has treated so fully in his pre¬ 
vious volume of Contributions that he has 
now little new to add. In the third group we 
have the numerous cases in which the sexes 
vary in colour, which the author accounts 
for by the repression of normally brilliant 
tints in the female through the need of pro¬ 
tection, aiul by their natural increase in the 
most vigorous and consequently successful 
males. As already remarked he does not 
believe that there is any good evidence that 
the female prefers the most brightly-coloured 
male, holding that “ it is his persistence 
and energy rather than his beauty that wins 
the day.” And certainly he has a strong 
point in his favour in the class of insects, 
where the evidence is almost conclusive 
against there being any selection whatever 
on the part of the female. Lastly, Mr. 
Wallace regards the remaining varieties by 
markings, which he terms typical, as needing 
no special explanation, but as being due to 
“ the normal production of colour in organic 
forms, when fully exposed to light and air, 
and undergoing great and rapid develop¬ 
mental modification.” We have here only 
briefly and baldly traced the author’s theory 
(which, by the way, was broached some 
time ago in Macmillan’s Magazine'), and can 


only refer the reader to the original for the 
admirable series of observations by which it 
is supported and illustrated. 

We must pass over the chapter on “The 
Colours of Plants and the Origin of the 
Colour-sense,” with the remark that Mr. 
Wallace does not favour the strange theory 
of Geiger (which Mr. Gladstone has lately 
adopted) that the ancients were practically 
colour-blind. The seventh essay consists of 
the text of the author’s address delivered in 
1876 as President of Section D of the 
British Association; where, under the apt 
title of “ By-paths in the Domain of Bio- 
logy,” he treated of some of the most inter¬ 
esting questions with regard to the effect of 
outward surroundings on organic life, and 
to the great mystery of the antiquity and 
origin of man. Mr. Wallace’s views on the 
latter subject may be briefly said to be that 
it appears certain that man is descended 
from some lower form, but that present evi¬ 
dence seems to point to a totally distinct 
process of development, and one more rapid 
them that which has obtained among the lower 
animals. 

In the final chapter we have the substance 
of a lecture delivered before the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society on “ The Distribution of 
Animals as indicating Geographical Change," 
embodying a digest of the principal results 
arrived at in the author’s standard work on 
the subject which we had the pleasure of re¬ 
viewing about two years ago. The whole 
of the present volume may be said to consist 
of the original work done by Mr. Wallace 
since that date; and we commend it to all 
who can appreciate careful observation, lucid 
description, and ingenious hypothesis. 

Edward R. Alston. 


KOPTIC RESEARCHES. 

Koptische Untersuchungen. Yon Carl Abel, 
Dr. Ph. (Berlin : Diimmler.) 

This work, on account both of its merits 
and of its defects, deserves the very atten¬ 
tive study of Egyptian philologists. The 
merits and the defects are very closely 
allied. Dr. Abel combines a very extensive 
knowledge of the phenomena of his science 
with a wonderfully quick perception of all 
the points of identity or resemblance between 
them. If all these phenomena were real 
facts the book would be invaluable. They 
are unfortunately not equally trustworthy, 
and deductions based upon the hypothesis 
of their truthfulness must necessarily prove 
deceitful. The more accurately you reason 
upon false premisses the more surely will 
your conclusions be untrue. Dr. Abel, as I 
shall presently show, is not entirely blameless 
as regards the verification of his data, which 
have sometimes been too hastily picked up 
from lexicons, vocabularies, and even more 
questionable sources. But there is no doubt 
that the chief blame must be thrown upon 
the present state of Egyptian philology- 
The science is still in its infancy. Schwartze 
knew but the rudiments of the ancient 
language, and was unable, for instance, to 
verify his very improbable theory that the 
vowel a in many Coptic words was derived 
from an ancient o, the fact being the reverse. 
But we have as yet no better book than that 
of Schwartze. The students of the elder 
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language have made bat little nse of Coptic 
except as an instrument for deciphering and 
guessing at the meaning of hieroglyphic 
groups. In this they have been wonder, 
folly successful; but decipherment and sue. 
cessfnl interpretation of texts are far from 
constituting philological science. A very 
able decipherer may be a very indifferent 
philologist. The reasons which the ablest 
Egyptologists sometimes give for their 
opinions would bring contempt upon their 
science if propounded before the successors 
of Grimm and Bopp. Everyone knows that 
in a Latin or Greek word the vowels may be 
very different from those in the correspond¬ 
ing word of the primitive Indo-European 
language. Neither French, Spanish, nor 
Italian vowels are necessarily identical with 
their Latin originals. The French say faim 
for fames, trois for tres, pied for pes. But 
when Coptic vowels are found to be different 
from the corresponding vowels in ancient 
Egyptian, the inference drawn is that the 
ancient Egyptian vowel letters had no fixed 
sound. “ Champollion,” says the late M. de 
Boug6, “ fait bien remarquer que le meme 
signe correspond aux divers sons voyelles de 
la langue copte.” This is true enough; but 
it is equally true that each of the vowels of 
the Latin word Septimus corresponds to an a 
in an older language, which is not a proof 
that this a was “ une voyelle vague,” which, 
if written, might represent all vowel sounds 
■without distinction. Consonants are disposed 
of with equal facility. Most Egyptian 
feminines (not all) end in t ; but as this 
t is not found at the end of the Coptic 
derivatives, it is quietly put aside as non- 
phonetic. Even Brugsch-Bey, in his Geo- 
■graphical Dictionary, habitually leaves out 
the final t in his transcriptions of femi¬ 
nine names. The old Egyptian word for 
natron is hesmen ; but as the final n is not 
found in the corresponding Coptic word, any 
more than the n of nomen in its Italian or 
French derivatives, it is boldly declared to 
be “superfluous,” and on the strength of 
the Egyptians using “superfluous” letters 
it is proposed to identify the word kamen 
with ham, “black.” We might argue in 
the same way that as French words (such as 
jour, hiver, cor) never bear a trace of the 
final num, nu, in the corresponding Latin 
originals, these finals are “superfluous,” 
and that fumum may with probability be 
identified with fur, “ a thief.” It is high 
time that a scholar like Dr. Abel, who is 
acquainted with scientific method, should 
come among us and make short work of 
such mischievous speculations. 

Dr. Abel unfortunately reposes too much 
confidence in his guides in hieroglyphic 
knowledge, and has not always seen that 
some of them pulled in opposite directions. 
There are not many points on which Dr. 
Seyffartli, Mr. Sharpe, and Brugsch-Bey 
would agree together. The same word 
cannot possibly be both JUtAOJI JULAOjl 
as at p. 57, and ma\ru as at p. 420, with 
a totally different meaning. It is pleasant, 
however, as we advance iu the book to see 
that all traces of so blind a guide as Dr. 
Seyffarth have entirely disappeared, and 
that if erroneous information has been ad¬ 
mitted it haa at least come from an orthodox 
source. It is, nevertheless, much to be 


regretted that instead of relying upon 
second-hand information Dr. Abel has not 
gone through the necessary discipline of a 
certain amount of independent work upon 
hieroglyphic texts. With the great com¬ 
mand which he has of the old Egyptian 
vocabulary, the work would have been very 
light indeed, and he would very soon have 
learnt the limits within which our knowledge 
of the language is absolutely certain and 
beyond which it is only probable, conjec¬ 
tural, or simply doubtful. A large part of 
the vocabulary is as certain as if taken from 
a bilingual glossary of the age of Psammi- 
tichus. But an immense number of words 
occur but once or twice, and their meaning 
can only be guessed at from a context 
which, were it only from their presence in 
it, may be very imperfectly understood. 
I am obliged to say that a very large pro¬ 
portion of Dr. Abel’s hieroglyphic ex¬ 
amples belongs to the class of words the 
meaning of which is as yet merely conjec¬ 
tural. 

Not only the meaning of words in our 
hieroglyphic vocabularies, but their very 
form is often doubtful. The fault is some¬ 
times that of one of our hasty scholars, who 
has jumbled together two or more words or 
parte of words, and thus made up an imagi¬ 
nary one which never existed. Not a few 
such mistakes have already been pointed 
out, while others await their destined hour. 
Some are simply blunders of old Egyptian 
scribes. The inscriptions on public monu¬ 
ments are correct enough. But this is not 
always the case with sepulchral inscriptions, 
which were not intended to be seen, and are 
often most carelessly written. Still less is 
it the case with papyri. Some of these, 
evidently written from dictation, are as full 
of blunders as the most ignorant schoolboy’s 
exercise. Many texts were executed by 
artiste who no longer understood the lan¬ 
guage they were copying. All the forms 
used in these documents have naturally 
found their way into our vocabularies, and 
do no harm there as long as they are let 
alone. Mumpsimus is no obstacle to the 
right interpretation of sumpsimus, or of any 
other word. The mischief begins when a 
theory is built upon mumpsimus. Our 
vocabularies must be thoroughly weeded 
before theories can be safely built upon 
them. Every form must undergo a rigid 
process of verification. Now, there is one 
fact about Egyptian inscriptions (particu¬ 
larly the highly decorated ones) which re¬ 
quires to be carefully borne in mind before 
we indulge in such speculations as those of 
Dr. Abel. Mistakes discovered in an in¬ 
scription after a sentence was completed 
very seldom appear to have been corrected. 
But when the Egyptian painter or sculptor 
discovered that he had just omitted a letter, 
instead of spoiling the beauty of his work 
by an erasure, he simply added the letter to 
the one last executed. One of the necessary 
consequences of this practice is that ever so 
many Egyptian words may be found written 
with letters transposed. A pronominal 
suffix is sometimes found in the middle of a 
word instead of the end of it. The letters 
of the suffix itself are sometimes transposed— 
net, for instance, instead of sen, h end-net in¬ 
stead of h end-ten. These are not instances 


of metathesis, but of corrupt orthography, 
and they are innumerable. They are for 
the most part at once detected by scholars 
whose knowledge of the language consists 
in familiarity with the whole range of the 
existing literature; but as many of them 
have crept into the vocabularies, they are 
sure to lead astray any speculative philo¬ 
logist who puts his trust in such provisional 
catalogues of words. 

But, if Dr. Abel’s speculations necessarily 
suffer in consequence of his assuming that 
his hieroglyphic data have been duly sifted 
and verified by other scholars, we might at 
least hope that all his other data had been 
severely tested and verified by himself. 
This, as I have already said, is by no means 
the case. His readers must verify all the 
data for themselves, whether these data be¬ 
long to the Coptic or to the old Egyptian 
period. Without this they are sure to be 
led astray. The absolute necessity of veri¬ 
fying all the supposed facte from which 
Dr. Abel’s conclusions are drawn will be 
best understood on minutely examining two 
passages, one of which meets us at the very 
threshold of his investigations, while the 
other has been taken at random from a 
more advanced part of his work. 

The first chapter of the first book is de¬ 
voted to the Sahidic word JUL€, “ truth,” 
“ truthful.” This, like almost all other 
Coptic words relating to truth and justice, 
is derived from the old Egyptian mat, and no 
one has hitherto attempted to trace the 
etymology farther back. Dr. Abel treate us 
to the following speculation. 

The old Egyptian word beh signifies 
“ stick,” “beat,” and has its- equivalents in 
the Coptic PIA&, concutere, &A.K(JOn, bacu- 
lus. The change of letter from n and Sl 
into jul is extremely frequent; we are con¬ 
sequently justified in referring JULAg,!, 
brachium, to beh, pulsare, pe h, assequi, 
pe\a, percutere, scindere. JULA^I, bra¬ 
chium, becomes “cubitus,” and in the forms 
em\a, metiri, male, considerare, acquires the 
meanings “ measure, weigh, consider.” The 
next step which our root takes is to drop its 
guttural, and Dr. Abel gives us instances of 
the loss of gutturals both in the anlaut and 
in the auslaut of words. We thus obtain 
the words ma, metiri, pariter, aequalitas, 
A*.A, JUte, JULHI, qualitas, quantitas, sub¬ 
stantia, as immediately derived from 
JULAgjI, brachium, and mediately from beh, 
IIA£_, pulsare, baculus. 

Of this highly wrought chain there is not 
a single link which on being tested does 
not at once crumble into dust. The old 
Egyptian beh does not signify “ stick, beat.” 
The noun behet signifies a fan, and the verb 
beh means “ blow away,” “ scatter,” “ dis¬ 
perse,” not with a stick, but with tho wind 
of a fan. There is no such Coptic word as 
TlAg,, concutere, pulsare. The only autho¬ 
rity for it which I know is a reference in 
Peyron’s Lexicon to Sirach xxii., 13, where, 
according to a certain MS. €qajAItnA-g,q 
corresponds to the Greek i v r<p im vaypp avrov. 
But as the natural Coptic equivalent here is 
eqojArtriA£,q there is reason to suspect a 
clerical error, and on referring to Tattam’s 
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Lexicon it will be found that Sirach xxii., 13, 
is the very place quoted as the authority for 
rtAg,. The confusion between the letters 
TT and It is not uncommon in MSS. 8.AKtOrt 
is not baculus but a “ hammer ” in the 
Sahidic text of Job xli., 20, corresponding 
to the Greek e<pvpa. It has no connexion 
whatever with beh, pel), or pe\a ; nor has 
beh, to “ blow away,” the least connexion 
with peh, to “ arrive at.” There is no such 
word either in Old Egyptian or in Coptic as 
> t A o\ t brachium, though such a word may 
be found in Dr. Seyffarth’s imaginary voca¬ 
bulary. There is such a word in the sense 
of cubit, but there is no evidence of its 
being etymologically allied either to the 
word which Dr. Abel calls em\a, or to the 
word which he reads emeJc; nor is there the 
least relationship between these two words. 
The instances which he quotes in evidence 
of the fall of the guttural at the beginning 
or end of words are all wrong; behet, a fan, 
has no connexion with baa, a palm branch, 
which is probably an older word; no Coptic 
word connected with jXjUMI, absconderc, 
has dropped its guttural, 10.8 cy signifies 
“ sleep,” and is in no way derived from it; 
(OTT, numerus, comes from the Old Egyptian 
a p, whereas Kto8, multiplex, comes from 
another Egyptian root Jceb ; (f tO^, XO£, 
from the older qdhn, have not dropped their 
aspirate to become XO, XI. The latter 
word really means “ take,” and comes from 
the old Egyptian t'ai. 

I now pass to another portion of Dr. 
Abel’s work, and here we shall find our¬ 
selves on purely Coptic ground. He wishes 
at page 313 to show how the sense of words 
is modified by the addition of the suffix I 
in the Memphitic, or 6 in the Sahidic dialect. 
The examples to which he refers us are these:— 
Ite&IT, plangere, It6£,ru, deplorare; OCJ, 
premere, euqe, domare ; C‘8 , sapere, c8.a , ' J 
discere, C A.8.G, docere; CGK, trahere, CtJUKI, 
decerpere, messem facere ; T0J(T7 inserere, 
TXCCTg, plantare ; $UXD, dividere, $05X1, 
rumpere; 4>ACU, <t>A.cyi, bifariam dividere; 
cyujn, accipere, cytuni, emere, XITG, ac- 
quirere ; ^>u:K, tondere, ^>03KI, mordere; 
XeX, induere, (TA.A.Xg, amicire ; xeX, 
deponere, XOJUoXc, colligcreuvas, XlDOjXl, 
deponere se, hospitari; XOOX, abscindere, 
fTuJXG, effodere. “A general notion ap¬ 
plied to something definite acquires strength 
corresponding to the activity which it calls 
into play.” “ Beklagen wird beweinen, 
drangen wird zwingen ; wissen wird lehren ; 
theilen wird brechen; pfliicken wird ernten ; 
nehmen wird kaufen und erlangen, u. s. w.” 
Let us now verify some of these instances. 

What authority is there for ItG^n, 
and for distinguishing it from ItGg,ni? 
Peyron simply refers to Joel i., 13, “ apud 
La Croze.” But on referring to Joel i., 13, 
in Tattam’s edition of the Minor Prophets, 
the reading there is HG^TU ! and “ plan¬ 
gere,” “ deplorare,” turn out to be merely 
translations of the same word. 


O'jis not simply premere, it corresponds to 
the very energetic word itcQXifieiv in the only 
passage (Gen., xl. 11) where I can find it; 
and the Arabic which has exactly the 
same signification, is given by the Sahidic 
Scala as the meaning of (Jo8e, the equiva¬ 
lent of the Memphitic toqi. 

Where has CCJOKI the force of “ messem 
facere ” ? Both CGK and C'JOKI have, 
among other meanings, that of “ gather¬ 
ing,” and they are certainly used synony¬ 
mously. Jacob says to his sons (Gen. 
xxxi., 46), “ ‘ Gather stones,’ and they ga¬ 
thered stones and made a heap,” C€K tbttl 
cn?o£, atojoki n&Arubiti. 

It is not true that TO0(T"commonly means 
“ inserere ” as distinguished from TUOfTe, 

“ plantare.” The ordinary meanings of 
both are “adjungere, annectere, affigere.” 
Peyron gives TCCfG the sense of “ inse¬ 
rere ; ” bnt he adds “ plantam silvestrem,” 
with a reference to Zoega, page 599. On 
verifying this reference two parallel pas¬ 
sages will be found, in one of which 
TO(J"’ ) and in the other TCJOfTe is used. 
Zoega observes:—“utroque loco TOff^ vel 
TU3 (f G est inserere, insitio.” In Psalm lxxix., 
8, the Sahidic version has TGfG in the 
sense of plantare, while the Memphitic has 
TUOXI. 

<J>Acy, 4>ojcy and $ujxi equally signify 
dividing and breaking. 

cyton means “ buy ” quite as much as 
ttjtom. All countries came to Egypt 
(Gen. xli., 57) to buy &UJU3U from Joseph. 
GTttJum is a purchaser. The form 
ojoum occurs very rarely indeed, except 
with a totally different etymology, but 
cytOTie fl TOOT is simply manum susci- 
pere. 

Why does Dr. Abel confine himself to 
^5U5KI when he has the forms g,AAKG, 
pj£Ke, £,66K6, £/JCUJK6 before him? 
Can these be shown to have a meaning dis¬ 
tinct from that of ^>’juK ? 

Induere and amicire are absolutely identi¬ 
cal terms when they represent xeX or 

(TaaXg. 

Is xeX, deponere, connected with xooojXg, 
colligere uvas. I think not; but at all 
events it is not the final £ which gives the 
sense of vintage, for this sense is found both 
in £TgX and in (TtJoX and in the cognate 

cyo)X. 

XCOX has the sense of hewing out— 
which in certain contexts is equivalent to 
digging— e.g., digging or hewing out a well. 
That the sense of digging is acquired through 
the employment of e as a suffix is a 
gratuitous assumption. 

Dr. Abel’s readers will after this hardly 
require further proof of the necessity of 
extreme caution in accepting the data which 
he lays before them. Headers, however, 
who will think for themselves, and will not 
shrink from the labour of applying to those 
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data that sifting process which is the in- 1 
dispensable preliminary to all speculation 1 
will not fail to derive profit from a book so 
overflowing with material for thought, so 
ingenious and so suggestive. 

The less ambitious, but not the less useful 
and instructive, parts of the work consist of j 
Coptic extracts, sometimes of an extremely 
interesting character, illustrative of the use 
of certain words expressive of truth, justice, 
goodness, and kindred notions. With the 
general principles enunciated in the Introduc¬ 
tion I do not suppose any philological scholar 
would be disposed to quarrel. Dr. Abel is a 
very laborious as well as a very acute and L 
brilliant scholar, and the present work will j 
probably before long be succeeded by others j 
of more permanent value. I 

P. le Page Resow. 


SCIENCE NOTES. I; 

Tef. death is announced of Prof. Rokitansky, the 
distinguished pathologist, and author of researches ‘ 
on the subject of cholera. 3 

American Journal of Mathematics Pure and ‘ 
ApjJied. Editor in Chief, J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Vol. I., No. 1. (Baltimore.) If, in ac¬ 
cordance with “ the fondness and towering notions 
of mathematicians,” we hold with the ancient 
Greeks that “nihil mathematieis inlustrius” 
(Cic., Tusc. Disp., i., 2), it is our bounden duty to 
welcome every publication w hich has for its object 
the extension of the boundaries of the already ' 
ample territory comprised in the term “Mathe¬ 
matics Pure and Applied.” This latest birth, as 
it is the most beautiful in its external features, 
bids fair to be a match for its Old World sisters in 
its mental qualities. The name of Prof. Sylvester 
as chief editor is guarantee that we shall have 
plenty of originality; and, instead of grudging him ^ 
to our American cousins, we are glad to see that, 
though lost for a time to us, his great powers are 
not likely to rust in inactivity. The primary . ■ 
object of this new Journal is the publication of 
original investigations; to ensure a sufficiency of ' 
such matter, the columns are open to foreign , 
mathematicians. In addition, concise abstracts . 1 
are to be given of matters and of memoirs diffi- ‘ 1 
cult of access to American students. A novel 1 
feature is that this is the only mathematical - 
journal in the English language which is pub- ' 
lisked in the quarto form. This size, objectionable ' ! 
perhaps in some respects, has undoubtedly great ‘ 
advantages in others: for instance, in the case of 
the many long pieces of mathematical work to be ! 
seen in this very number. Prof. Newcomb, 
carrying on some researches begun in his “Ele¬ 
mentary Theorems relating to the Geometry of a ■ i 
Space of Three Dimensions, and of uniform positive 
C urvature in the Fourth Dimension,” discusses the < i 
special case “ if a fourth dimension were added to i 
space, a closed material surface (or shell) could be 
turned inside out by simple flexure, without 
either stretching or tearing.” The subject of 
“ the flexure of spaces ” has recently occupied the 
attention of Mr. 0. J. Monro in this counttT. 

In the next twenty-two pages Mr. G. W. Bui j ■ 
contributes a paper (No. 1) “ Researches in the 
Lunar Theory.” He remarks that the great ma¬ 
jority of writers have viewed the problem from the . 
standpoint of practical astronomy rather than of „ 
mathematics: their object compelling them to go 
over the whole field, they have neglected to notice 
many minor points of great interest to the mathe¬ 
matician, simply because the knowledge of them 
was unnecessary for the formation of tables. Tbe - 
paper will, we believe, well repay perusal. Ik- 
Eddy considers a theorem expressing the relation¬ 
ship between the moments of flexure of a straight 
elastic girder at three successive points, published 
by Clapeyron (Comptet Rendu*, 1867), in a gene- 
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ralised form, rs, for instance, when the loading is 
distributed in any manner whatever, either con¬ 
tinuously or discontinuously; when the cross sec¬ 
tion of the girder changes uniformly or at in¬ 
tervals, &c. (following Winkler, Wevrauch, and 
other authors). Herr Weichold has eighteen pages 
allotted to his solution of the irreducible case. 
The history of this article is somewhat unusual. 
We should presume it was first submitted for pub¬ 
lication in Germany'; if so, it was subsequently 
submitted to the French Academy of Sciences, 
and then to the London Mathematical Society. 
This society contented itself with publishing an 
abstract of the present paper in the Appendix to 
vol. viii. of its Proceedings. The paper possesses 
some novelty and interest, and we congratulate the 
author in having thus got his paper into so good a 
port at last. The next contribution is from Prof. 
Cayley, and is headed “ Desiderata and Sugges¬ 
tions. No. 1. The Theory of Groups.” It does 
not take up two pages and a-half. The author has 
further considered the subject, and at the May 
meeting of the London Mathematical Society pre¬ 
sented a paper in which he “ goes in ” for a 
“ junst-geometrical ” representation of group sub¬ 
stitutions. Prof. H. A. Howland has a note on 
the “ Theory of Electric Absorption. 

“In experimenting with Leyden jars, telegraph-cablos, 
and condensers of other forms in which there is a 
solid dielectric after a complete discharge, a portion 
of the charge reappears, and forms what is known as 
the residual charge. This has generally been ex¬ 
plained by supposing that a portion of the charge was 
conducted below the surface of the dielectric, and that 
this was afterwards conducted back again to its former 
position." 

This explanation Prof. Rowland concludes to be 
false. Working from what is given in Maxwell 
(Electricity and Magnetism ), he proposes to 
“ slightly extend the subject beyond its present 
state and to give the general method of still fur¬ 
ther extending it.” £>r. Mansfield Merriman, in 
his recently published list of writings relating to 
the method of least squares, barely mentions 
Ferrero’s JSsposudone del metodo dei minimi quad¬ 
rats. Mr. Charles S. Peirce considers that in this 
treatise the subject is for the first time set upon 
its true and simple basis, and so in five pages he 
gives, as may be imagined, a highly favourable 
description of it. But the pikee de resistance is the 
Editor’s own memoir “ On an Application of the 
new Atomic Theory to the graphical Representa¬ 
tion of the Invariants and Covariants of Binary 
Quantics; with three Appendices.” This occupies 
41 pages out of 104, and is not finished. Fortu¬ 
nately, we are saved the labour of attempting to 
describe this rich contribution, as Dr. Sylvester 
has himself contributed the gist of it to the 
columns of a contemporary (Nature , February 7, 
1878, p. 284). We detect a false reference in the 
Postscript (p. 89); for March 14, 1878, read Feb¬ 
ruary 14. From the bare outline we have given 
it will be seen that we have sufficient variety pre¬ 
sented in this opening number, and all well wishers 
to the study of mathematical science will bid this 
latest birth good-speed, and thank the en¬ 
lightened liberality of the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who have prompted the 
undertaking and guaranteed a considerable portion 
of the pecuniary risk attendant upon it. The 
American mathematicians have lately made great 
strides; we expect next to hear of their banding 
themselves together in the brotherhood of an 
American Mathematical Society. 


PHTL0D08Y. 

M. Ch. de Ham . e e has just brought out the third 
and last volume of his translation of the Zendavesta. 
It contains the remaining Yashts (xi.-xxi.), the 
Afrin~Pasghambar-Zartusht, or blessing pro¬ 
nounced by Zarethustra on his royal protector 
\ 19 tajpa ; the collections of the smaller liturgical 
pieces and prayers, called Nydishs, Afrins, and 
Oiht-, the Sirozek, or calendar; and the smaller 
fragments. The two fragments of Yashts con¬ 


stituting the twenty-first and twenty-second 
Yashts in Westergaard’s edition of the Zendavesta 
had already been translated by M. de Harlez in 
the second volume of his work, under the heading 
Hadhesktu-Naska. Of the Visktds/y-Yasht., (xxiv. 
in Westergaard's edition), M. llarlez presents us 
with the first translation, as Spiegel had omitted 
this piece in his German version of the Avesta, on 
account of the corrupt state in which its text 
has come down to us. This, as, indeed, all the 
translations contained in the present volume, is 
done with great care; nor do the peculiar views 
of the author on some general points of Zend 
philology, which have given rise to some ob¬ 
jections against parts of the matter contained in 
the first two volumes (a. Academy, May 20,1877), 
enter at all into the translations which this last 
volume contains. In an introductory chapter 
M. de Harlez has revived the question as to the 
historical or legendary character of the national 
heroes of Iran, as mentioned in the Yashts. He 
is a strong upholder of the claims of the 
Kayanides, at least, to historical reality: quite 
rightly, as regards Viftajpa, the friend of Zare¬ 
thustra, and his father Aurvata^pa; but what of 
Kava Uipa—the Kiivya U^anas of the Veda—and 
of the immortal Kava Hucrava, the friend of the 
god Haoina, who proceeds direct to heaven at the 
end of his reigu ? Not even the exact character 
of the relations existing between Zarethustra and 
Viftafpa can be determined, and it is certainly 
strange that in the Visktusp-Yasht Virtue pa is 
constantly addressed by Zarethustra as his “ son.” 
On the other hand, we quite agree with M. de 
Harlez, when he vindicates the recently contested 
claims of Zarethustra to the character of a true 
historical personage. M. do Harlez has in the 
press, for the use of students of the Zend language, 
a Manual, which is to be, it seems, a very com¬ 
prehensive work, somewhat in the style of Justi's 
Handbuch der Zendspracke. We have further to 
mention, as additions to the list of recent works 
on Zend Philology given in the Academy of May 
25, that Dr. Wilhelm has published a grammatical 
treatise on the denominative verbs in the Zend 
language, and Dr. West a new and considerably 
enlarged edition of Dr. Haug's well-known 
essays for Mr. Triibner’s Oriental Series; of the 
latter work we shall give a more detailed notice 
hereafter. 

Die chnrische Technik dee Sopkocles. Von C. 
Muff. (Halle.) However much he may be in¬ 
clined to disagree with the author on certain 
points, no student of Sophocles will fail to acknow¬ 
ledge the usefulness of this volume. The precise 
composition and arrangement of the chorus, and 
its movements on the stage, are among the most 
obscure points connected with the Greek drama. 
In this little work the author has collected the 
scraps of knowledge which have come down to us 
on the subject into a very intelligible, if not always 
very convincing, account; and he has then taken 
each play of Sophocles in detail, and given, from 
his point of view, a minute account of the action 
of the chorus in it. Herr Muff is inclined to give 
a wider scope than is usual among writers on this 
subject to the use of the semi-chorus and the 
distribution of certain lyrical parts of the drama 
among the individual members of the chorus. 
Thus, in the Ajax , he is of opinion that the lyrical 
part of the Parodus was sung in such a manner 
that one half the chorus gave the strophe, the 
other half the antistrophe, while the two united 
to sing the epode. In the first stasimon, also, he 
is inclined to make a similar arrangement, only 
that here the chorus remain divided during the 
whole of the singing; when that is over they 
unite and “ advance rerpayavas towards the stage.” 
As examples of line*divided among the choreutae 
we may take Aj. 806-878, 891-914, 937-960, 
and even the third stasimon 1185-1222. In this 
distribution the number of the chorus is taken at 
twelve. Such theories are plausible, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how they can ever become better 
than plausible theories, until we are in possession 


of more facts about.these matters than have at 
present fallen to our lot. For instance, it is 
obvious that such lines as:— 

rjpwv ye vabs KOivan\ovv opiXiav. 

Tray iaTtjrjraL rrXf vpbv iirnepov vtdv, 

which Ilerr Muff allots to a single member of the 
chorus, could be spoken by a number of men with 
at least as much propriety as by one. And when, 
on p. 2, the author says: “ If only twelve choreutae 
appear in the Ajax, the reason is to be sought in 
the historical development,” one is tempted to 
ask, Do we know (I) the date of the Ajax-, (2) 
the fact that Sophocles did not introduce his 
change of the choreutae from twelve to fifteen in 
his early plays; (3) the fact that there are twelve 
choreutae in the Ajax, with sufficient certainty to 
speak in this manner ? This want of evidence is 
the weak point of the book, or rather of the sub¬ 
ject on which it is written. The author’s in¬ 
genuity, industry, and clearness of statement are 
worthy of the highest praise. 

M. J. BADQrrER has published a Bibliograpkie 
de la Ckanson de Roland (Heilbronn: Ilenninger), 
which will prove useful, not only to those inter¬ 
ested in the poem itself, but to most students of 
Old French language and literature. The work ap¬ 
pears to be very complete, comprising lists of the 
manuscripts, of editions and translations, and of 
historical, literary, and philological dissertations, 
as well as an index of writers; a not unimportant 
feature is the precise indication of the reviews 
which have appeared of most of the works enu¬ 
merated, though some of the articles in question 
have nothing to do with the subject or the lan¬ 
guage of the Poland. It is characteristic that, 
though the oldest and best manuscript of the poem 
is in the Bodleian, hardly a single English contri¬ 
bution has been made to any department of the 
extensive literature of the subject; the only omis¬ 
sion we have noticed is of a paper by Mr. J. 
Shelly, and we regret to say that it does not 
afiect the value of M. Bauquier’s careful pamphlet. 

Under the title Itihdia: or a Collection of 
Useful Information concerning tke Natives of 
Ceylon as recorded in Ancient Histories (Colombo: 
Arnold Dias; London: Tnibnerand Co.), Suman- 
gala Unnause, of Wceligama, has published in 
Sinhalese an essay on the Aryan origin of his 
countrymen. It contains an edition of the sixth 
chapter of the Makdvansa, with numerous notes, and 
a learned discussion of those passages in the Vishnu, 
Vdgu and other Puranas, and in the Ramdyana 
and the Ilarivansa, which refer to Ceylon—all the 
passages being quoted in full from MSS. of those 
works extant in that island. The thorough 
acquaintance of many of the Buddhist priests 
with their own Sinhalese and Pali literature is well 
known, but this essay affords unexpected proof 
of scholarship in a different direction, and 
also of the influence of European ideas in 
the rationalistic explanation which the author 
gives of the ancient legends. He is fairly 
critical, for instance, in the results which 
he draws from the sixth chapter of the Mahd- 
vansa ; and the general conclusion to which 
he comes is identical with that arrived at by Prof. 
Childers, whose papers in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society he had evidently not seen. It is 
matter for regret that this interesting essay is not 
written in a language more generally known. 

La Porte PrScieuse (Ad-Dourra ALFdkkira) de 
Qhazdli, par Lucien Gautier (Geneva: H. Georg), 
comprises the Arabic text and French version of a 
treatise on death and the future life, resurrection, 
judgment, and hell, &c., by the celebrated doctor 
of the Shafe’y sect, El-Ghazaly, who died early in 
the twelfth century a.d. The views are strictly 
orthodox. The allegorical descriptions of the 
Koran are taken literally and embellished with 
pleasing details. The book is fatuous, but at 
times entertaining, especially where the believer 
on arriving at the seventh heaven parries the 
questions put to him with some acuteness and a 
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considerable sense of humour. M. Gautier has 
edited the work carefully. 

Pbof. A. F. Mehren has contributed to the 
Mtlcmges Atiatiquet , tome iii., a description, with 
engraving, of a magnificent Moghul coin, which 
was exhibited at the Oriental Congress at St. 
Petersburg in 1876.' The piece is in silver and of 
great size (more than three inches in diameter), 
and presents a multitude of inscriptions, compris¬ 
ing the whole of the celebrated Throne-verse of 
the Koran, the profession of the Unity and of the 
mission of Mohammed, the names and attributes 
of the four orthodox khalifs, several pious sen¬ 
tences and verses from the Koran, besides the 
usual statements of date and mint—which are 
Tebriz, 724 a.h. —and the complimentary sentence 
about the king, Abu-Sa’id Behadur Khan, the 
Moghul sovereign of Persia. 

M. Henry Sauvaire is continuing his re¬ 
searches into Muslim metrology. He has just 
completed, for the Royal Asiatic Society, a trans¬ 
lation of certain parts of a work of Hasan El- 
Jabarty on weights, &c., which forms a valuable 
appendix to his previous translation of the curious 
treatise on weights and measures by Mar Eliya, 
Archbishop of Nisibin, which recently appeared in 
the Journal of the society. 

Prof. Wcstenfeld continues daily to prove 
his title to the epithet “ indefatigable ” with which 
his name is indissolubly associated in the mind 
of every Orientalist. It was but a short time ago 
that we noticed his completion of El-Bekri’s geo¬ 
graphical dictionary, and of his own history of 
the Governors of Egypt. Since then he has im¬ 
mediately produced a catalogue raisonni of 
“ Translations of Arabic Works into Latin since 
the Eleventh Century ” ( Die Uebersetzungen ara- 
bitcher Werke in das Lateinische sett dem XI. 
Jahrhundert. Yon F. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen: 
Dieterich)—a task which much needed to be done. 
The subject is not one to make the book in itself 
very interesting; but its importance to historians 
of European civilisation has of late begun to be 
recognised. The list of translators comprises the 
names of Constantinus Africanus, Adelardus 
Bathoniensis, Joannes Ocreatus, Stephanus, Jo¬ 
hannes Hispanus, Dominicus Gundisalvi, Platon 
Tiburtinus, Robertas Retinensis, Petrus Tole- 
tanus, Gerardus Oremonensis, Alfredus Anglicus, 
Hermannus Alemannus, Marcus Toletanus, An¬ 
dreas Alpagus Bethinensis, and many other 
worthies; and their translations were done from 
some of the most celebrated Arabic works on medi¬ 
cine, natural science, mathematics and philosophy, as 
well as from those Arabic versions of the Greek which 
served the scholar of the Middle Ages for his Aris¬ 
totle, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy,and the 
rest, until the menacing of Constantinople by the 
Turks roused the Italians' zeal for Greek MS.- 
hunting. What though the Arabic versions were 
imperfect, and the Latin versions—doubly trans¬ 
lated—still more imperfect P We must not despise 
the rude instrument which helped on the course of 
the education of Europe; and that something had 
to be unlearnt was better than that Europe should 
stand still for some centuries, till the Turks pleased 
to stir up the manuscripts of Greece. Therefore, 
Prof. Wiistenfeld has deserved well of the re¬ 
public of letters in compiling this careful account 
of the Latin translations from the Arabic, which 
forms a worthy sequel to his work on Arab 
medicine. The Professor quaintly ends with the 
doggrel, “ Hie penna siste! Iam labor iste 
Tenuit satis te. Laus Deo et tibi Ohriste ! ” which 
suggests that he was somewhat weary of the task 
he had set himself. 

Die Familie el-Zubeir. Von F. Wiistenfeld. 
(Gottingen: Dieterich.) We have but now noticed 
Prof. Wiistenfeld’s Translations of Arabic Works 
into Latin, and already we have a new work from 
his hand. It is a detailed history of the family 
of Ez-Zubeyr—one of the most prominent houses 
in the early history of Islam. Like the prophet 
Mohammad, Ez-Zubeyr was descended- in the 


sixth degree from Kosayy, the founder of Mekka 
and the father of the Koreysh. Ez-Zubeyr was 
among the earliest converts to Islam, and was 
known as “ the Prophet's friend ; ” for Mohammad 
had said, “ Every Prophet has his special friend, 
and mine is Ez-Zuoeyr.” He was also the 
first to draw the sword for the Prophet; for 
it is related that once he fancied he heard 
some one say outside his house that Mohammad 
was killed by the Koreysh. So he rushed 
out, naked as he wrs, with sword in hand, 
to slay any of the Mekkans he could find. On 
his way he met the Prophet, who reassured him 
of his safety. After Mohammad's death he de¬ 
clared for 'Ali, and it was long before he could be 
induced to acknowledge Abu-Bekr. He took a 
leading part in the conquest of Egypt, and was 
finally assassinated at the time of the Battle of 
the Camel. The work includes a graphic account 
of the death of his valiant son Mus'ab, the brother 
of the still more celebrated ’Abd-Allah, who for 
so many years contested the khalifate with the 
House of Omeyya: this part of the book is given 
in the Arabic of the Muwaffakiyat of Ed- 
Dimashky, as well as in German. 

Kdmilardi and other Australian Languages. 
By the Rev. W. Ridley. Second Edition. (New 
South Wales: Thos. Richards; London: Triibner.) 
This is a valuable book. Our scanty acquaintance 
with the languages, customs, and beliefs of the 
natives of Australia would make us grateful for 
any addition to our knowledge upon the subject, 
but when this knowledge is imparted with the 
fullness and accuracy that distinguish Mr. Rid¬ 
ley’s work the value of it is doubled. Mr. Ridley 
lived for three years as a missionary among the 
Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrubul tribes, and in 
1871 again visited the Namoi and the Barwan, at 
the request of the Government, in order to obtain 
further information on the language and tradi¬ 
tions of the Aborigines. The results of his labours 
are presented in the shape of grammars, vocabu¬ 
laries, phrases and short tales in the dialects of 
the Kamilaroi, Dippil, Turrubul, and other tribes, 
as well as comparative tables of words from 
twenty Australian languages, together with an 
account of the songs, traditions, laws, and manners 
of the people. The laws of marriage and descent 
are very complicated, and the Bora, or rite of 
initiation into the duties and privileges of man¬ 
hood, will be found very curious. The facts given 
by the author, however, hardly justify his “ sup¬ 
position of an ancient civilisation from which 
this race has fallen, but of which they have re¬ 
tained some memorials.” The grammar is agglu¬ 
tinative, and the verbal conjugation enters into 
the circumstantial detail characteristic of languages 
in a low stage of development. Thus in Kami- 
lardi there are three imperatives—the simple, the 
emphatic, and the ironical—“the emphasis and 
urgency of the command ” being measured by the 
prolongation of the affix wd. So, too, in the past 
tense there are separate forms for the simple past, 
the past of to-day, the past of yesterday, and the 
past of long ago. Mr. Ridley's work should be 
studied in connexion with a collection of six Re¬ 
ports on Australian Languages and Traditions 
communicated to the Anthropological Institute, 
and published in the seventh volume of the 
Journal (No. 3, p. 232). 


FINE ART. 

The Four Minsters round the Wrelcin : Build- 
was, Haughmoml, Lilleshull, and Wenloch. 
With Ground Plans. By Mackenzie E. 
C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Praecentor and 
Prebendary of Chicheste* (Shrewsbury: 
Adnitt <fc Naan ton ; London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

On the exterior of Mr. Walcott’s thin quarto 
the sole title which appears is The Four 
Minsters round the Wrelcin ; and it is not 


until we turn to the opening page that we find 
these “ Minsters ” to be the four principal 
monastic ruins of Shropshire. Such an 
application of the word is at least mislead¬ 
ing : for whatever may be the original sig¬ 
nification of “ monasterium,” its Anglicise! 
form, “ Minster,” is rarely, if ever, used to 
express other than a great church, and by 
no means implies the existence, even at the 
time of the church’s foundation, of a tme 
monastic establishment. Having thus quar¬ 
relled with Mr. Walcott’s title, we may go 
on to thank him for a useful and (what 
is important) intelligible account of four 
very interesting monastic houses. He does 
not, of course, write for the mere crowd of 
holiday visitors to whom one ruin is precisely 
the same as another, and whose only care is 
to find a sunny or sheltered spot, favourable 
for flirtation and the convenient disposition 
of luncheon. But those who can feel the 
charm and the historical importance of these 
venerable ruins, who care to trace the 
differences, sometimes minute enough, in the 
ground-plans and architectural arrangements 
of distinct Orders, and who think no labour 
lost which helps to reproduce a true picture 
of the past, will find this book a good com¬ 
panion in their visits to the monasteries 
described in it, and one which may be con¬ 
sulted with advantage after the ruins have 
produced their proper effect—a desire to 
know all that is to be known about them. 

There is nothing more striking in con¬ 
nexion with these monastic ruins than the 
absence about them of local legend and 
tradition. Here and there we get a “ Monk’s 
Walk,” or an “ Abbot’s pool; ” but this is 
nearly all. Few, if any, memories of the 
old life have survived the dispersion of the 
brotherhoods; and the remains of their 
houses have “ mouldered into beauty,” with 
but little, to all appearance, of human re¬ 
gret or sympathy. Whether it is, as one of 
Mr. Oldbuck’s party suggested, on the occa¬ 
sion of that memorable visit to the ruins of 
St. Ruth's, that the monastic life was too 
quiet and unvaried to leave much trace 
behind it, or whether the monks, at the last, 
were so little cared for that their fall excited 
no very deep interest, the result is in any 
case the same. Here, for instance, are four 
religious houses, two of them, the Cistercian 
Build was and the Cluniac Wenlock, of con¬ 
siderable importance, and the two others, 
Haughmond and Lilleshull, both belonging 
to Angustinian Canons, once at any rate the 
centres of their respective neighbourhoods, 
about which Mr. Walcott, while collecting 
every fragment of information on which he 
could lay his hands, has nothing at all to 
tell us gathered from local tradition or folk¬ 
lore. No romantic stories cling to their 
walls; and we are by no means sure that 
the Shropshire native, if applied to on the 
matter, would be so certain as his Scottish 
brother that “ the monks bigget them lang 
syne.” 

Even Mr. Walcott’s historical notices, 
complete as they are, seem scanty enough 
for the records of such great establishments, 
and their actual history occupies but little 
space. All that is known of Buildwas, for 
instance—(the “ was," as in Sngwas, Moccas, 
and other local names, indicates a grassy 
level, and has its Old High German congener 
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in yraaa=caespes) —is soon told. Founded 
by Roger of Clinton, the crusading Bishop 
of Chester, in 1135, as a Savigniac house, 
the Abbey, like all other houses of that 
Order, became united with Citeanx in 1148. 
It was well endowed; and Mr. Walcott 
suggests, though we trnst he is mistaken, 
that “ the exhibition of a cope wrought by 
the hands of Fair Rosamond may have 
attracted visitors with offerings and gifts 
to the fabric.” It was well for the 
monks, in this case, that they were not 
in the diocese or under the control of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, who would probably 
have treated the cope as he treated the re¬ 
mains of Rosamond herself at Gods tow. 
The church, or the roof of it, was at one 
time burnt by the Welsh. We have what 
seems to be a complete list of Abbots, but 
none of them were persons of great distinc¬ 
tion. In short, the chief interest of these 
remains is architectural, oris connected with 
the traces and evidences of that conventual 
life which, however tranquil and uneventful, 
was throughout the Middle Age so powerful 
to affect the minds of men and even the 
course of history. 

There are considerable remains at Build- 
was; although Buck’s view, in 1731 (Mr. 
Walcott reproduces these views for each 
abbey), shows how much has disappeared 
since that time. The low lantern tower— 
hardly raised above the church roof, in obe¬ 
dience to the severe Cistercian rule—is gone; 
bnt the pillars of the nave remain, with the 
clerestory above them. They are massive, 
round, late Norman piers, with square scol¬ 
loped capitals. The arches they sustain are 
pointed; the piers on either side are seven 
in number, though how far the builders had 
in their minds the verse in the Proverbs— 
“ Wisdom hath builded an house; she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars ”—of which Mr. 
Walcott tells us these piers are symbolical, 
is not so clear. The whole design, however, 
is simple and unadorned, and unquestionably 
“ suggests the idea of a sombre church with 
an unearthly solemnity, reared by a silent, 

rugged brotherhood.stern in their 

austere life, hard, spare diet, and uninter¬ 
mitted bodily labour.” The ground-plan 
shows the usual Cistercian arrangement—a 
long- nave, a low central tower, aisleless 
transepts, with two altar-recesses on the 
east side of each, and a short presbytery 
projecting but little beyond the transept 
walls. "What is altogether uncommon is 
the undercroft, which extends under the 
northern bay of the north transept, and 
was entered by steps from the cloister. Mr. 
"Walcott suggests that it was occasionally 
used, as the parlour for official conversation; 
that it contained the cowls laid aside by the 
monks in going to their daily work ; and that 
possibly the “ departed brother on his bier ” 
may have been sometimes rested there be¬ 
fore interment. At Bnildwas, for the sake 
of being near the river, the cloister court is 
placed on the north side of the nave. The 
chapter-house exists, and there are eonsider- 
vu °f the domestic offices. The 

8 lodge, however, which ranged east- 
TVr “ infirmary court, and some ad¬ 
joining parts, are used, as a dwelling-honse, 
,“ we “ restored,” so that “ many 
*Kient features are now nndistingnishable.” 


Of the two honses of Augustinian Canons, 
Hanghmond and Lilleshull, the latter is by 
far the more important. On the wooded 
hill of Hanghmond (haut mont ) the Lord 
Douglas was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Shrewsbury. The abbey was founded by 
William Fitzalan, between 1130 and 1138. 
The rains are picturesque, and the chapter- 
house is especially noticeable for its fine 
arch of entrance, with an arch on either 
side for a window-opening. The work is 
Late Norman; but carious additions were 
made in the fourteenth century, when 
figures of saints under canopies were in¬ 
serted between the shafts. The design, like 
that of the Wenlock chapter-house, closely 
resembles the triple arches of Bristol. At 
Lilleshull the conventual buildings are 
almost complete, and the church has many 
peculiar features. The founder was Richard 
de Beaumes, who, after placing the Canons 
on more than one site, finally removed them 
to Lilleshull about 1148. The site is 
beautiful. The church is much ruined, 
but the ground-plan and general arrange¬ 
ment are easily distinguished. The western 
portion of the nave served for a consider¬ 
able time as a parish chnrch, aud three 
steps ascended to the basement of a screen 
which parted this portion from a second 
division, between screen and rood loft. 
The long nave was aisleless, as at Haugh- 
mond. The choir and presbytery were 
flanked by double chapels of some size, 
with the position of which the elder Lady 
Chapel at Bristol may be compared. On 
the whole, the effect of this church, so 
broken and divided, can hardly have been 
pleasing. The most striking portion at 
present is the west front, with its single 
circular arch, dating from about 1200. The 
cloister and domestic buildings were on the 
south side. Mr. Walcott adds to his account 
of the ruins a very carious and valuable 
survey of the contents and condition of the 
abbey at the dissolution; in which are 
enumerated “ all such parcells of implements 
or household stuffe, corne, cattell, orna¬ 
ments of the churche, and such other like 
fonnde wythin the late monastery. . . . solde 
by the Kyngs Commissioners unto Mr. 
Wilmm Cavendyssh, esquier.” 

The Priory of Wenlock, lying as it does 
close under the railway-station, is probably 
better known than any other monastic ruin 
“round the Wrekin.” Those who have 
yet to make acquaintance with it may be 
strongly advised to devote a day to the ex¬ 
amination not only of the ruins, but of the 
picturesque old town on the outskirt of 
which they stand. The Cluniac house of 
Wenlock, one of the richest of its Order in 
England, seems to have been founded by 
the great Earl Roger of Montgomery, abont 
1080, on the site of an earlier religions 
house, in which reposed the body of St. 
Milburgh—miraculously discovered, accord¬ 
ing to William of Malmesbury, shortly after 
Earl Roger’s new foundation. The church 
was so large and important that in the first 
scheme of Henry VIII. it was proposed 
to make it the cathedral of a new diocese. 
The extensive remains show Early English 
work of great beauty ; and the contrast, as 
Mr. Walcott suggests, must have been 
sufficiently great between the stem Cister¬ 


cian chnrch at Bnildwas, and this light and 
graceful building, glowing with the colour, 
and rich with the sculpture, in which “ they 
of Clnny ” delighted. 

Besides copies of Buck’s views, Mr. 
Walcott’s book contains permanent photo¬ 
graphs of the more important, remains; 
and clearly-drawn ground-plans—not all, 
however, as it would seem, on the same 
scale. Indeed, no scale is given except for 
Buildwas. Richarp John Kino. 


THE MONUMENTS OP CHRISTIAN ART AT EPHESUS. 

In his admirable work, Discoveries nt Ephesus, 
Mr. J. T. Wood, the celebrated discoverer of 
the Temple of Diana, treats (p. 57) of a building 
which he calls the monument of St. Luke. 
The reasons which he gives for so regarding it 
were attacked as at least questionable by various 
authorities at a late meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. When visiting some of 
the countries of the Levant two years ago, in the 
service of the Saxon Government, for the purpose 
of examining the monuments of early Christian 
civilisation, I made a close study of the monument 
in question in Ephesus, and by communicating 
the results of my investigations I hope in some 
measure to contribute to the decision of this 
interesting question. The big cross on the door¬ 
jamb of the circular building is in high re¬ 
lief, and certainly as old as the building itself. 
The arms of the cross are shorter than the vertical 
beam; hut this shape is wrongly called the Latin. 
The only difference between the cross of the early 
Eastern churches and that of the Western is that 
the extremities of the former are enlarged at 
the end, in the nature of a Maltese cross. But 
no trace of a crux immissa has been discovered 
on any monument built before the year 390. A 
great many Christian lamps, similar to those 
found in the Christian catacombs, have been 
found in Ephesus, which are preserved in the 
Museum of the Syllogos, in Smyrna. Their orna¬ 
mentation consists either of a monogram of Christ 
or a cross of precisely the same shape as that of 
the one in the relief in question in Ephesus, the 
Christian origin of which is therefore undoubted. 
Beneath the latter cross is the representation of a 
bull. The Church Fathers, Hieronymus, Augus¬ 
tine, and Amhrosius, speak of that beast as the 
symbol of Luke the Evangelist, with an appeal to 
well-known prophetical passages. These symbols 
do not appear on the early Christian monuments 
until the end of the fourth century, when they 
recur again and again. From that time up to the 
sixth century we find the symbols of the Evange¬ 
lists represented alone. The representation of 
their persons was, I fancy, dispensed with in 
those days to avoid any indication of a human 
authorship. 

The monument in Ephesus is a circular build¬ 
ing, an architectural form by no means uncommon 
in monuments of the later Roman period— 
instance only the tomb of Costanza on the Via 
Nomentana near Rome, and that of Helena 
on the Via Labicana. There can be no doubt 
that the mother of Constantine the Great was 
buried in Constantinople, so that her mausoleum 
in Rome can but have been a monumental 
“ memoria.” 

Eusebius and Hieronymus speak with such 
certainty of its having, in the time of Constantine 
and in the following centuries, been regarded as 
an undisputed fact that the body of Luke the 
Evangelist had been deposited in the Church of 
the Apostles in Constantinople that we can have 
no doubt as to what the conviction of the world 
then was. Nor does martyrological literature 
favour the view that Luke was originally buried 
in Ephesus. Yet nevertheless I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that the structure in question was dedi¬ 
cated to that Evangelist as a “memoria.” "Where¬ 
as on the pilaster on the right of the entrance a 
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cross and the symbol of Luke are represented, there 
is only a cross on the left pilaster, which is thrown 
down. What can only be proved up to a certain 
degree to be probable by archaeological investiga¬ 
tion is confirmed by the tradition existing long 
before Wood’s discovery, that there was a church 
of St. Luke in Ephesus (cf. Ealkener, Ephesus, 
p. 152). More famous among the early Christian 
buildings in Ephesus than the church of St. Luke 
■were tho “ Martyrium ” of Timotheus—which has 
now entirely disappeared, but is expressly men¬ 
tioned in the extremely ancient Acta of this 
Disciple of Paul's—and the Church of tho Seven 
Sleepers, which is still in a state of partial preserva¬ 
tion on the Pion. In his Hodoeporicon (cap. ix., T. 
Tobler, Descriptiones), St. 'Willibald, who visited 
Ephesus in the year 722, mentions another church, 
that of Maria Magdalena. The very interesting 
double church in the Forum had not yet been 
examined with sufficient care, and its name must 
therefore still continue doubtful. 

Ephesus was famous in the early Middle Ages, 
and Western pilgrims likewise resorted thither on 
account of a church which is never heard of now, 
the church of the sepulchre of John the Evangelist, 
who died and was buried in Ephesus. Ed. 
Falkener regarded the site of the church as quite 
uncertain ( Ephesus , p. 151) and Mr. J. T. Wood, 
exclusively engaged with the investigation of the 
Temple of Diana, makes no further mention of it. 
And yet the solution of this topographical question, 
which is assuredly of no small historical import¬ 
ance, seems to me by no means impossible. I be¬ 
lieve, indeed, that I shall be ahlo positively to 
prove that its site must be recognised in ono of the 
grandest ruins. In the beginning of his Hodocpori- 
con, Willibald, the pilgrim just mentioned, says : 
“ Ambulaverunt ad Sanctum Johannem Evan- 
gelistam in loco specioso seem Ephesum." In 1102 
the pilgrim Saewulf came from Patmos to Ephesus 
“where he [St. John] entered the sepulchre 
living,” (T. Wright, J Early Travels, p. 3d). Sir 
John Maundevillo in the account of his journey 
in 1322 writes:— 

“ From Patmos men go to Ephesus, a fair city and 
nigh to tho sen. And there died St. John, and was 
buried in a tomb behind tho high altar. And there 
is a fair church, for tho Christians were always wont 
to hold tho place. And in the tomb of St. John is 
nothing but muuna, which is called angels’ meat, for 
his body was translated into Paradise. And the 
Turks now hold all that place, with the city and the 
church ; and all Asia the Less is called Turkey. And 
you shall understand that St. John caused his grave 
to be made there in his life, and laid himself therein, 
all alive; and therefore somo men say that he did not 
die, but that he rests there till the day of doom. And, 
in truth, there is a great marvel, for men may see 
there tho earth of the tomb many times openly stir 
and move as though there were living things under” 
(Wright, p. 138). 

We see that the interest of travellers who resorted 
to Ephesus in the Middle Ages was mainly centred 
in recollections of John the Evangelist. The 
legend of the manna is told by an anonymous 
writer in the eighth century (T. Tobler, Descrip¬ 
tion ics): “ Ubi postquam ad sepulchrum sancti 
Johannis Evangelistae, ebullientem inde mannam 
admirantes, lachrimis peri'uderuut: ” and in the 
Menoloyium Graecorum of about the same time 
(Urbini, 1727, III., 88). Concerning the fate of 
the Church of St. John under the Turkish 
dominion I have only been able to find a notice 
in I'ei opyi'ov tov Tla\vpfprj ’ArSpdriKor IlnXaioXoyor 
(lib. vii.,cap. 13): “ When Sultan Susan (in the year 
1308) made Ephesus surrender from starvation, on 
condition of sparing the lives of the inhabitants, 
he carried off the valuable vessels (owem)) of the 
Church of St. John, and the immense hoard of 
treasure collected there.” 

Most of the travellers of the last centuries took 
the mosque of Sultan Selim in Ayaslouck to be 
the Church of St. John. That this is impossible 
Falkener has convincingly proved ( Ephesus, pp. 
153-157); while Mr. J. T. Wood considers it pro¬ 


bable that this mosque was built out of the mate¬ 
rials of the Temple of Diana. 

Three trustworthy statements exist which 
supplement each other concerning the site of the 
Church of St. John : 1. That of Willibald, which 
has been already quoted. 2. The Greek Si/na.raria 
relates (p. 21): “The Church of St. John was 
built on a hill in old Ephesus which was called 
’HXi/Sarov,” and distinguishes it from the hill on 
which the tomb of the Seven Sleepers was 
situated. 'Hhliinrov, wrongly interpreted by 
Falkener (p. 150), here means according to 
Stephanos, ( Thesaurus , sub verbo): “Tam altus 
ut ab cjus accessu aberres.” 3. Procopius, the 
oldest ami most trustworthy authority, describes 

(ll€,>i row TOV bf(T7ToroV ’inVfTTLVl IVOV KTiapllTcav, lib. 

v., cap. 1) the church as situated outside the town 
of Ephesus on a steep place, on rough and stony 
ground unfit for cultivation. From these state¬ 
ments it is evident that tho Church of St. John is 
to he looked for on the hill of Ayaslouck. 

Among the buildings of Justinian in Asia 
Procopius places tha Church of St. John of 
Ephesus first, and gives us a full description of it. 

“ On the said spot a church had formerly been 
built dedicated to the Apostle John, suraamed the 
Divine. This church was small, and through lapse 
of time had fallen into decay. Justinian there¬ 
fore caused it to bo entirely pulled down, and orected 
in its place a building so large and splendid as to 
equal and resemble the Church of the Apostle in the 
capital.” 

This oft-named and much-extolled church in Con¬ 
stantinople has, however, been destroyed. Proco¬ 
pius (a. a. o. lib. i., cap. 4) compares the spherical 
construction of its ceiling with the Church of St. 
Sophia, and mentions that the cupola was sup¬ 
ported by four strong pillars. 

Tho remains of four large pillars corresponding 
in circumference to the dimensions of the dome 
are still standing on the summit of the hill of 
Ayaslouck (’HXi/Sarov). The walls are of brick¬ 
work, well known to be the most suitable ma¬ 
terial for vaulted buildings. In the immediate 
vicinity Mr. Wood found the tombstone depicted 
(p. 30) in his Discoveries, tho Byzantine inscrip¬ 
tion on which is well worthy of attention. The 
abbreviations in the same may, I think, be ex¬ 
plained as follows : ’E/eoipijfhj & SoCXov rov fl( 0 V 
0eo fra>pas SetnroTiKos tojv .... rov Tjyamjpfvov 
6fn\iryov + tTfi “ Here lies the servant 

of God, Theodorus, director of the .... of the 
beloved divine + in the year 6030." The date 
corresponds with the year 1121 of our chronology. 
Even Byzantine writers always speak of the 
Apo.stlo John as the “ Divine.” Theodorus, 
who by his calling was connected with the 
Church of St. John, according to the custom of 
the times was buried in or close to the church. I 
discovered fragments of plastic ornaments, similar 
in character to those in a state of preservation in the 
Church of St. Sophia, built-in in the small modern 
chapel of the Greeks partly in the little mosque of 
Ayaslouck. The now totally forgotten and dis¬ 
regarded Church of St. John in Ephesus, probably 
destroyed by Tamerlane in 1402, was not only 
famous in the early Christian times as the revered 
burial-place of John the Evangelist, hut also on 
account of the important Councils held there. 
The Ephesian synod against Nestorius (431) was 
commemorated in the coloured mosaics of the 
Church of St. Mary in Bethlehem, where also pic¬ 
turesque views of some of the early Christian 
churches of the East are to be seen to this day. 

Jean Paul Richter. 


THE FAN-MAKERS’ EXHIBITION. 

It is a pity that this dainty exhibition should 
have been so short-lived; for ten days only could 
the Drapers’ Company lend their ’magnificent hall 
to their brother company of Fan-Makers—a short 
time for the public to see and examine a collec¬ 
tion of over twelve hundred and fifty specimens. 
There is, perhaps, something appropriate in the 
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brevity of life accorded to the exhibition of things 
so ephemeral as fans (the very butterflies, as it were 
of art, meant only to flutter for a seison in the 
light and scent and beauty of society), but it is not 
the less to be regretted on that account. That part of 
the show was composed of what are in the catalogue 
somewhat extravagantly termed “Ancient Fans” 
was another reason why it should not have been 
closed so soon, as this section appealed to eveiy 
variety of taste ; but our simile still holds good,as, 
though some of these were more than two cen¬ 
turies old, their preservation is due more to the 
desire to keep favourite articles and to the zeal of 
collectors than the claim of fans, as such, to pro¬ 
longed existence. Beautiful ss many of these still 
are, there is a sad faded look about them,as of the 
insects to which we have compared them after 
long acquaintance with pins and camphor. 

But if these old fans bear with them somewhat of 
the atmosphere of decay, there can be no doubt of 
their propriety and use in an exhibition intended 
to stimulate the revival of an industry which in 
this country had become nearly extinct. Like 
almost all branches of art, fan-making is an exotic 
in England, and examples of what has been pro¬ 
duced, not only in countries like Japan and SD&in, 
where it is native, but in colder climates and by 
our own ancestors, cannot fail to he full of interest, 
and necessary for purposes of education. Nor can 
such a collection as was to be seen in Throgmorton 
Street he without attraction for many who care 
little for fans in themselves and less for the revival 
of fan-industry in England; for it afforded an 
opportunity for the study of national characteristics 
not easily presented in so small a compass. The 
ingenuity and patient labour of the Chinese; the 
decorative genius of Japan ; the Spaniard's strong 
delight in gorgeous colour and spangles; the fertile 
fancy and dainty taste of the French ; the Italian 
love of architectural decoration; and the English 
with their strong didactic proclivities, which would 
convert even fans into machines for instruction— 
these and many more characteristics were reflected 
in these old fans ; none more strikingly, perhaps, 
than the last-mentioned, for Mr. Sandell contributed 
one printed with “ The Ten Commandments,” and 
another with the “Laws of Whist,” and in Mr. 
Franks’ collection was one on which was to be read 
a neat “ Summary of the History of England.” 

It would take long to describe even half of the 
old fans which had claims of one kind or another 
to notice. Eans with smelling-bottles and watches 
in their handles; others with plaques of Limoges 
enamel and looking-glasses in the panaches ; sticks 
of pearl and ivory and tortoiseshell, inlaid with 
silver and gold and precious stones; beautiful 
specimens of vernis-Martin ; fans painted by 
Boucher; fans once belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
Mdrne. de Pompadour, and the English Queens 
Anne, Caroline, and Charlotte; fan3 of horn, 
feathers, ivory, and bone; fans painted on paper, 
chickenskin, and vellum, with rustic, classical, 
historical, and Scriptural subjects; fans of all 
kinds, in short, of which it will be enough to say 
that the collections of the Marchioness of Bristol 
and Lady Musgrave seemed the choicest, and that 
of Mr. Franks the largest and most interesting. 

In turning from the old to the modern one feels 
that in this branch of art at least the older mas¬ 
ters do not rest on an unapproachable eminence. 
Their principal superiority Beams to be a more per¬ 
fect harmony in colour between the leaves and the 
sticks. This may possibly be due in a measure to 
the reconciling process of time, but we do not 
think that such a glaring want of concord could 
ever have been visible in some of the old as in 
some of the new. The fans of Henley of Liver¬ 
pool are frequently unpleasant in this respect, and 
even one of the finest fans exhibited by Duvelleroy 
is partly spoilt in effect by the ground of the 
painting of the fond-baissi, by Edouard Moreau, 
being of a different tint of blue from that of the 
skin-painting by Marie Bonheur. On the whole, 
however, the finest modern fans need not fear 
comparison with the old—if the secret of vernis- 
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Martin is lost, that of painting in gouache on gauze 
has been discovered. 

Some of the most exquisite of the fans exhibited 
were made of lace only, others of lace with small 
medallions introduced, and others of gauze painted 
with Cupids and other devices in water-colours 
thickened with gouache. Of the lace leaves there 
were none better than the Iloniton of Miss Radford, 
and a point d’Alenjon fan exhibited by the Crown 
Perfumery Company. If we pass over the rest of 
thee* exquisitely-delicate inventions, which seem 
to approach nearer to the ideal of a fan than any 
others, it is because the beauty of lace-fabrics 
and the skill of French medalliouists are too well 
known to need special mention in connexion with 
this exhibition. 

For the same reason we shall say little with 
regard to paper and skin fans painted by foreign 
and other professional artists, with specimens of 
which the public is familiar. Of these there was 
every variety, from such elaborate works as Un 
Manage tout le Directoire, by F. Houghton after 
Kemmerer's picture, to the simple spray of Maiden¬ 
hair after Nature, by M. Giles, of High Wycombe. 
Of fans with figure subjects exquisite specimens 
were exhibited by Triefus and Ettlinger, Duvel- 
leroy, Itimmel, the Crown Perfumery Company, 
Marshall and Snelgrove, and others; but it is 
sufficient to say that the quality of the work was 
as exquisite as might be expected from the names 
of these firms and the artists they employ, such as 
Marie Bonheur, Tony Faivre, Mejauel, Bellanger, 
Mussil, and the rest. More interesting, on account 
of the object with which this exhibition was 
opened, were the original designs by English ladies. 

If there were many among these which were 
poor and conventional, there were a sufficient 
number of high merit to support the belief that 
the production by English ladies of original de¬ 
signs of great beauty may be expected, if a little 
encouragement be given. The same truth has 
already been illustrated in connexion with paint¬ 
ing on china, and these fans show that we have 
more than one little-known designer who possesses 
talent of no common order, and at least one (Miss 
Loch) who deserves still higher praise. Not rely¬ 
ing too much on her natural gifts, though they 
must be sufficiently great to tempt her to do so, 
she has evidently devoted an unusual amount of 
study to the principles of Japanese art. This is 
shown plainly enough in her two fans after the 
Japanese manner, which are such imitations as 
conld only have been produced by one who had 
imbibed the spirit of toe art imitated; but in her 
designs, Cranet, after Nature, Sea-Quite—Hebrides 
in the Distance — Evening, and Wild Duck, Even¬ 
ing, there is nothing left of Japan except the fine 
sense of perceiving and skill in drawing those 
essential facte of form and colour which are most 
valuable for the immediate decorative purpose of 
the artist. The Sea-Gutte is, on the whole, the 
most masterly, conveying as it does, without any 
too elaborate attempt at pictorial detail, the cha¬ 
racter of the place, together with the true form 
and habits of the birds soaring, flying, plunging, 
and sw im m ing ; while the balance of the compo¬ 
sition is perfect, and the dexterous treatment of 
the two colours employed, yellow and brown, does 
all that is necessary to suggest distance, shade, 


and evening glow. More simple in design, hut 
drawn and coloured with great skill, is her 
‘‘ bramble ” fan painted for the Queen; and if her 
Ians m illustration of Grimm's “ Princess who was 
sent to keep Geese ” do not seem to our mind so 
artistically perfect as the others we have men- 
tvvned., they reveal powers, both mental and artis¬ 
tic, of a stul higher order. 

in such a vast collection, a liberal allowance must 
taste and the chances of 
^ 19S Emma Pfander, with her 
'wtrtwS of humming-birds and con- 

i ?° naUot !’ , 8e * rae d to us to come next to 
colour th A originality both of design and 
, though there was much of both in 
• n. lnppg Seaweeds, painted on green 


silk, and Peach Blossom and Sulphur Butterflies ; 
while for elegant wreath-treatment of simple 
flowers, as well as for finish, the designs of Miss 
C. J. Janies were very conspicuous. 

Of fans embroidered on satin there were some 
very good specimens exhibited by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, especially one orna¬ 
mented with leaves and flowers of begonia. Among 
what may be called the curiosities were attempts 
made to represent animals in embroidery. On one 
of these, called Peace and War, by Miss Jessie Fife 
Tracey, the peculiar marking of the skin of a frog, 
and the shape of the animal, were cleverly sug¬ 
gested with a very few stitches. 

Of gentleman amateurs the most original was 
Mr. Boucliier Marshall, whose fan, painted, or 
rather illuminated, with designs from the Song of 
Hiawatha, was unique in its way. The figures 
were well drawn, and the whole fan was con¬ 
ceived and coloured in a spirit most suggestive of 
the life and costume of North American Indians. 
Two very elaborately-painted fans were exhibited 
by the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

Cosmo Monkhouse, 


what Michelangelo would say to these modern 
works, which, far from being the labour of one 
supreme artist for forty years—as, according to 
Vasari, the Ghiberti gates were—have been manu¬ 
factured in a very short space of time under the 
direction of Ilerr Klotz, the present architect of 
the cathedral. 

TnB subject for the Troyon competition in 
Landscape-painting for next year is a group of old 
oaks beside a stream of water, with a shepherd 
minding some goats. 

A retrospective exhibition of the works of 
modern French masters is just open at the Gallery 
Durand-Ruel, Rue le Peletier. It comprises a 
number of important works by Corot, Millet, 
Courbet, l'romentin, Tassnert, Diaz, Rousseau, 
Delacroix, and Iticard ; and is said to be a most 
interesting presentment of the art of the immedi¬ 
ate past of the French school. Corot and Millet 
are above all largely and admirably represented j 
as also is Tassaert from the fine collection of this 
master's works in the possession of M. Alexandre 
Dumas. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The committee of the Liverpool Art Club pro¬ 
pose to open an exhibition of the works of Josiah 
Wedgwood, during the next session. It has been 
thought advisable, so far as possible, to exhibit 
the specimens in the order in which they are 
described by Wedgwood himself in the various 
editions of his catalogue. A committee, consist¬ 
ing of Messrs. William Bartlett, A. H. Brodrick, 
Charles T. Gatty, and T. Shadford Walker, has 
been appointed to carry out this plan. They have 
already a promise of very full representations of some 
of the classes and sections into which Wedgwood’s 
catalogue is divided; but they would be glad to 
communicate with any person possessing numbered 
cameos and intaglios, beads of Popes, and other 
pieces, as it is possible that some of the numbers 
still wanting may be thus supplied. They would 
also like to exhibit any of the Greek and Roman 
series, or the Kings of England, in Jasper-ware, 
the sets promised being in black Basalt-ware. 
They will also he glad to receive specimens of the 
useful Wedgwood wares, such as the cream- 
coloured ware and biscuit ware. Communications 
may be addressed to Mr. C. T. Gatty, at the Art 
Club, Myrtle Street, Liverpool, who is compiling 
the catalogue. 

A Museum of Antiquities found on the spot 
has been formally opened at Fiesole in presence of 
the town authorities of Florence and Fiesole. A 
museum of like nature has also been opened at 
Ostia. 

The General Exhibition of Fine-Arts to he 
held this year in Brussels will open on August 20 
and close on October 15. It is open to all artists, 
foreign as well as native, to send works for exhi¬ 
bition ; but not more than two works of the same 
nature can be sent by any one artist. 

A very fine numismatic collection has lately 
been sold in Paris—namely, that of the late M. 
Jarry of Orleans, who had collected during a long 
life one of the most complete series of Roman 
coins to be found anywhere in France. Some of 
the prices attained were very large— e.g., a medal 
of Julia, daughter of Titus, fetched 3,099 fr.; a 
medal of Laelianua with an emblematical figure 
of Spain, 3,500 fr. The total of the first four days’ 
sale amounted to 125,300 fr. 

The new doors for the cathedral of Strassburg, 
which have been executed in bronze repousse after 
the models of M. A. Geoffroy, are now finished, 
and are being publicly exhibited. They challenge 
comparison with the famous Ghiberti gates 
formerly set up in San Giovanni in Florence, 
which won from Michelangelo the well-known 
criticism that “ they might stand for the gates 
of Paradise.” It would he instructive to learn 


The Galliera donation to the city of Paris is a 
legacy and not a gift—that is to say, it only 
comes into effect after the death of the Duchess. 
She preserves her magnificent collections during 
her lifetime for her own use, though the museum 
to contain them is to be commenced forthwith. 

Those who are interested in the question re¬ 
cently mooted by Prof. Thausing as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the celebrated Ilolkham copy of Michel¬ 
angelo's cartoon of Pisa (see Academy for March 2, 
1878) may be glad to learn that this interesting 
work has been kindly lent for a time, by the Earl 
of Leicester, to the Burlington Club, where it is 
now being exhibited in the drawing-room of the 
Club, together with various prints, drawings, 
&c., relating to it. The Holkham monochrome 
painting has hitherto afforded a sort of basis for 
judging of Michelangelo’s famed work, which was 
destroyed, as everyone knows, soon after it was exe¬ 
cuted. ItisthecompositionfromwhichSchiavonetti 
took his well-known engraving, and the original 
of all the numerous reproductions one meets with 
in art-histories and text-books. No one, indeed, 
seems to have doubted that it was in the main an 
accurate copy of the cartoon, until Prof. Thau¬ 
sing, on acquiring for the Albertina a small and 
hasty first sketch of the subject by Michelangelo, 
endeavoured to prove that, because the positions 
of some of the figures were not the same in the 
Holkham copy as in this rough sketch, therefore 
this copy was in reality no copy at all, but merely 
what is termed a pasticcio, or work made up from 
various sources, the principal being Marcantonio’s 
engraving known as Lee Grimpeurs, in which the 
figure of the man leaning over the bank and 
stretching forth his hand to raise another from 
the water is reversed, according to Prof. Thausing, 
his left hand being extended instead of his right 
as in the original sketch. But we may ask, if the 
figure of this man stooping over the bank was re¬ 
versed by the engraver and so copied by the 
painter, how comes it that the other figures to the 
right and left of him do not also happen to be re¬ 
versed ? Could a plate be printed with one 
figure in it reversed and not the others ? Yet we 
find, with one other exception, the positions of all 
the figures in the Holkham example the same as in 
the small sketch reproduced by Prof. Thausing in 
the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst last February. 
This being the case, it seems more natural to sup¬ 
pose that Michelangelo himself changed the posi¬ 
tion of this figure from his first idea of it, and 
probably for the sake of balance of composition 
made him use his left hand where Prof. Thausing 
deems he should have used his right. Certainly 
we fail to find in the learned Professor’s arguments 
any necessity for giving up the much valued 
Holkham monochrome, which, though perhaps not 
the actual copy executed by Bastiano da San Gallo 
and mentioned by Vasari, may yet be accepted as 
an early work by some pupil who had seen, or 
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who had means of judging of, the original car¬ 
toon. Its exhibition in .London is a matter of 
real interest. 

The third part of vol. xvii. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle contains three papers of value. The first 
is that of Mr. B. V. Head, on the recent find of 
staters of Oyzicus and Lampsacus, which we have 
already had occasion to notice in our reports of the 
meetings of the Numismatic Society. The second 
is an able and interesting essay in French “ Sur 
les monnaies ph<5niciennes,” by M. Six, of Amster¬ 
dam, in which the whole field of the coinage of 
the fifth satrapy is surveyed. The third is a long 
paper, in continuation, by Mr. F. W. Madden, on 
Christian emblems on the coins of Constantine I. 
and his family, including a curious table of the 
forms of crosses employed on coins of the Constan¬ 
tine house from 312 to 338 a.d. 


Ih Part IV. of the same volume, all the papers 
(save one by Mr. Evans, the President, on three 
Roman medallions of Postumus, Commodus, and 
Prohus) deal with British and English numis¬ 
matics, and are contributed by Messrs. Ernest H. 
Willett, 0. F. Keary, and R. A. Hoblyn, the last 
signing three articles. The volume ends with 
reviews of the third volume of the British Mu¬ 
seum Catalogue of Greek Coins, of the first volume 
of the Numtsmata Orientnlia, and of the Hand¬ 
book to the Berlin collection. The annual Report 
shows a satisfactory increase in the numbers of the 
society, which now consists of 200 members. 
The Report also gives an obituary notice of Mr. 
T. J. Arnold, the late senior magistrate of the 
Metropolitan police, whose able work on the bench 
was supplemented by an equal activity in litera¬ 
ture and archaeology, ana who was a frequent 
attendant at the meetings of the Numismatic 
Society and an important contributor to its 
journal. Notices are also given of Mr. James 
Wingate and Count von Prokesch-Osten. 


Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. Part I. (Shrews¬ 
bury : Adnitt and Naunton.) The most important 
paper in this new serial is Mr. Leighton’s “ Notes 
relating to the Abbey Parish Church Estate, 
Shrewsbury.” Its author is evidently a well- 
skilled historical student, and has compiled with 
great care an account of the deeds relating to this 
interesting property. Unlike some modem anti¬ 
quaries Mr. Leighton has been content to let the 
old documents tell their own tale, and has not 
found it needful to suppress the originals and give 
the public his own English version of them only. 
This is undoubtedly the only reasonable course. 
An English version of an ancient charter pre¬ 
sented without the original is always open to 
most just suspicion. There have been persons 
who have given to the world translations of docu¬ 
ments which they themselves could not read; and 
when this is not the case, and we do really get a 
faithful rendering of the original, so much de¬ 
pends on words and forms of words that we can 
never feel sure that all is right unless we have the 
exact text before us. Mr. Leighton has been at 
much pains in compiling a catalogue of the church¬ 
wardens from 1260 to 1877. There are of course 
great breaks in it; but the early part is inter¬ 
esting, even for those who have no local reasons 
for desiring minute knowledge as to Shropshire 
men and things. All the early churchwardens, it 
seems, possessed surnames. One of them in 1387 
was called Richard le Flesshewer. This name is 
new to us. Richard’s representatives, if he has 
any, have probably long since called themselves 
Fletcher. Mr. Mackenzie E. O. Walcott con¬ 
tributes an account of certain household expenses 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whom he calls 
Queen Bess. Nicknames are surely out of place 
in the Transactions of a learned body. “Good 
Queen Bess ” is well enough in a song, in 
writers like Thomas Ward or William Cobbett, 
but it is much out of place elsewhere, except it be 
in a book of humour or a party pamphlet: would 
Mr. Walcott like the names of the other kings 


and queens of England to be dealt with in this 
unceremonious fashion P The inventories he 
prints are curious and well edited. The Rev. R. 
W. Eyton contributes “ Notes on Domesday.” It 
is needless to say that it is a thoughtful and well- 
written paper. We wish, however, it had been 
printed in some publication where it would have 
Deen more widely circulated. Its bearing on 
Shropshire gives it a right to a place here, but 
the universal interest of the subject makes it 
important that every real contribution to the 
knowledge of that most obscure record should be 
known to all historical students. 

As is well known, the publication of the 
volumes of the Corpus which contain the Latin 
inscriptions of the districts of Upper Italy is com¬ 
plete. It was considered advisable to provide for 
the publication of the inscriptions which should 
come to light after the volumes had appeared, thus 
forming a perpetual supplement to the Corpus 
which those who possess the great volumes pub¬ 
lished at Berlin would not be able to dispense with. 
Such a supplement Mommsen thinks should be en¬ 
trusted to an Italian Academy, and he has recently 
made a proposition to that effect to the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei of Rome, of which he is a 
member. The Accademia dei Lincei accepted the 
proposal, and decided that the work should be 
executed by Prof. Felice Bamabei, with the as¬ 
sistance of the learned archaeologists Signori 
Fiorelli and Fabretti. 


MUSIC. 

The Psalmist. Published under the Editorial 

Superintendence of Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 

(J. Haddon <fc Co.) 

The remarkable revival of interest in Church 
music so characteristic of the present age 
has not been without its influence on com¬ 
munities outside the pale of the Establish¬ 
ment ; and the necessity for cohesion and 
consistency in the service of song is becom¬ 
ing more and more recognised among Non¬ 
conformists of various grades. The present 
work had obtained such a measure of popu¬ 
larity that it was deemed advisable to issue 
a revised edition, not only more extended in 
its scope, but more adapted to the needs of 
the present day, when taste has undergone a 
refining process and the aesthetic element is 
no longer ignored in matters connected with 
public worship. The new edition consists of 
two parts, the first containing a selection of 
the Psalms (Bible version) and other passages 
of the Scriptures pointed for chanting, to¬ 
gether with Te Deums, Kyries, Sanctuses, 
&c. The method adopted for pointing is 
simple, but sufficiently strict to ensure un¬ 
animity in practice, and the division of the 
words is in nearly all cases calculated to 
give the effect of correct accent. In ap¬ 
proaching the musical portion of the book it 
is necessary to disabuse the mind of any 
rigid ideas on the subject of chanting, and 
to remember the necessities and predilec¬ 
tions of those for whom the compilation is 
intended. In the Church of England the 
ornate double chant of the last century has 
wellnigh disappeared; but though it still 
lingers elsewhere it would not be just to dwell 
on the fact with harshness, considering the 
vast strides in the direction of musical im¬ 
provement which are still being made alike in 
church and chapel. The editorwould seem to 
entertain very broad and liberal views on the 
subject of chants. His double chant in E 
flat, No. 24, contains crotchets in each of its 


four sections, and he cites Woodward ia B 
flat, No. 27, as a nearly perfect specimen of 
the double chant. Now, apart from the 
trivial nature of the melody in this and in 
many others, we cannot but think that E 
fiat for a reciting note is at least a tone too 
high. In an otherwise admirable chant— 
Prout in G, No. 53—we have E natural for 
the last reciting note, and in a double chant 
byT. S. Guest, No. 84, the corresponding 
note is P. Surely for persons with alto or 
bass voices, and for congregational wor¬ 
shippers generally, such high notes must 
prove very trying. Of course if an entire 
congregation were to sing in harmony the 
evil would be less obvious; but the spread of 
musical knowledge must be more extensive 
before such a desirable achievement can be 
attained. It must not be assumed, however, 
that the examples here named are typical 
of the collection generally. On the con¬ 
trary, the larger proportion are unobjection¬ 
able in every sense. There are many 
favourite chants, both single and double, 
which no one would wish to see excluded, 
such aB Robinson, No. 40, Battishill, No. 
75, and Randall, No. 45. In these and 
kindred examples the melody is facile, the 
harmonies broad and diatonic, and the pro¬ 
gressions stately and dignified. 

The second and more voluminous portion 
of The Psalmist consists of 594 hymns set to 
496 tunes. As a matter of course no at¬ 
tempt is made to arrange the hymns with a 
view to the observance of times and seasons 
in the ecclesiastical year, nor do we find that 
many of the familiar hymns associated 
with Christmas, Lent, or Easter have been 
deemed fit for insertion. On the other 
hand, it is agreeable to note that the 
tendency towards realism which obtains so 
freely among Churchmen of a certain grade, 
and which finds expression in some unplea¬ 
sant and repulsive lyrics in such books as 
Hymns Ancient and Modern and the Hymn¬ 
ary, has not as yet permeated the ranks of 
Dissent. For the most part the hymns in 
the present book are of practical utility, and 
devoid either of doctrinal significance or of 
the hysterical element which is characteristic 
of the Moody and Sankey order of composi¬ 
tion. With respect to the tunes it is pos¬ 
sible to speak generally in terms of higher 
praise than could be used with reference to 
the chants. A cursory glance reveals the 
fact that extensive requisitions have been 
made on the wealth of German psalmody as 
perfected by Luther and his successors. 
Of English composers Wesley and Gauntlett 
contribute largely ; but not too largely con¬ 
sidering that these composers stand pre¬ 
eminent among their contemporaries for the 
value of their labours in this department of 
Church music. The editor has been unduly 
modest, confining his share in the list to a 
very few tunes, and these mostly written for 
hymns with irregular metre. His six-line 
time, No. 157, may be commended as a per¬ 
fect specimen of its kind, alike for musician- 
ship and devotional feeling. But the book 
is unfortunately disfigured by the insertion 
of some vile adaptations from various works, 
sacred and secular. It appears that some 
of these monstrosities are popular ; for the 
editor says in his Preface that “ he wishes it 
to be understood that the responsibility for 
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the selection rests with the proprietors, not 
with himself.” This will be readily believed, 
for no one wonld credit a musician of Mr. 
Pront’s attainments with acquiescing in the 
distortion of Spohr(No. 54), ofHandel (Nos. 
74 and 125), or of Beethoven (No. 345). 
Mr. Prout will probably feel disposed to 
apply the Premier’s celebrated dictum with 
regard to the Conservative party to his own 
case in relation to Nonconformists and 
their notions of fitness in musical matters. 
It is needless to add that the general editorial 
work has been admirably carried out, the 
harmonies in the arrangements, where ar¬ 
rangement was necessary, being unexcep¬ 
tionable, and the freedom from casual errors 
remarkable. Henry P. Frost. 
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EXTRAClS FROM THE REPORT FOR the YEAR 1876 : 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Premiums for the Year... .^733,457 1® 0 

Losses. ... . . 303,848 3 6 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Income from Premiums, after deducting re-assur¬ 
ances . .d£343,556£5 2 1 

BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits :—£1 10s. per cent, per annum on sum 

Assured, upon all Policies entitled to participate. 


FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the 


Dividend and Bonus, the Funds of the Company will stand as 
follows:— 


Capital Paid-up . 

Fire Fund. 

Reserve Fund. 

Balance of Profit and Loss 
Life Funds . 


... ^380,545 

O 

o 

400,000 

o 

o 

600,000 

o 

o 

00,601 

io 

6 

... 3,103,803 

1 

IO 

£3,403,050 

1 

4 


1861 ... 
1866 ... 
1871 ... 
1876 ... 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 

. ;«'7'8S,64S 

. 1,354,277 

. 2,196,073 

. 3 , 403,0150 


Extract from auditors' report. 

“We have examined and counted every Security, and have found all correct and in perfect order, and 
that the present aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in the said Balance-Sheets." 

JOHN H. MoLAREN, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1878. 
No. 826, New Series. 


Thh Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

CYPRUS. 

Cypem. Yon Fran* von Loher. (Stutt¬ 

gart-) 

Cyprus, the island which is at present attract¬ 
ing so much attention, does not, according 
to von Loher, appear to have been of any 
great political or military importance in the 
world except during the war between the 
Greeks and Persians, and when, under the 
Lnsignans, it was the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Moslem. Though far inferior in 
size, Crete, Rhodes, and Lesbos played a 
more important part in ancient history; 
Cyprus is celebrated for its wonderful fer¬ 
tility, its wealth in timber and metals, es¬ 
pecially copper, and for the wanton profli¬ 
gacy connected with the worship of Venus; 
it never took the lead in art, literature, 
learning, jurisprudence, or statesmanship. 
This may, perhaps, have been due to the soft 
luxuriance of the climate, and to the effects 
of the Venus-worship; for the high state of 
prosperity which Cyprus attained during the 
Prank occupation shows what may be ac¬ 
complished by a more energetic race, and is 
a good omen for the future of the island 
under British rule. 

It is needless to follow the chequered his¬ 
tory of Cyprus from the time when, towards 
the end of the eighth century b.c., it first 
appears in contemporary history as one of 
the conquests of Sargon, to the present day. 
At various periods under the rule of Assyria 
Egypt and Persia, then part of the Empire 
of Alexander the Great, and on his death 
falling to the share of Ptolemy, it became a 
Roman province under not veiy creditable 
circumstances in 58 B.C. Under the Roman 
Empire the island was highly cultivated and 
prosperous ; a road connected Salamis and 
Paphos, and corn, oil, wine, vinegar, timber, 
metals, liquid amber, mastic, Ac., were 
largely exported ; the copper mines were at 
one time farmed to Herod the Great, and 
this may have attracted Jewish settlers, who 
in the reign of Trajan became so numerous 
as to create disturbances which were only 
suppressed by a terrible massacre. The 
prosperity of Cyprus under the Lnsignans has 
already been alluded to, and is attested by 
the many fine ruins of castles and villages 
scattered over the country ; since it passed 
under the rule of the Turks the island may 
be said to have had no history. 

Yon Loher landed at Larnaca, and passed 
over the central ridge by Athienu to Ni¬ 
cosia, whence he made an expedition over 
the great plain to the ruined castle of Buffa- 
vento, which occupies a fine position on the 
northern range of hills. From Nicosia he 


travelled westward to Evrikou, and after 
making the ascent of the Cyprian Olympus, 
and visiting the monasteries of Troo-ditissa 
and Chrysoro-giatissa, descended to Baffo. 
From Baffo he returned to Larnaca, passing 
through Kuklia, Episcopi, Limasol, and 
Amathus. Von Loher had thus an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a very considerable portion 
of the island, and his travelling notes on its 
scenery, its people, and its history are of 
much interest. There is no doubt as to the 
former fertility of the country, though it is 
now for the most part lying waste; a vivid 
description is given of the effect which has 
been produced by the ruthless manner in 
which trees have been cut down under the 
Turkish regime without any attempt to re¬ 
place them by planting, and of the state of 
much of the great plain which the scanty 
population is unable to cultivate. Travel¬ 
ling in the month of April, von Loher saw 
the island to the best advantage, yet he was 
struck by the sparseness of the cultivation 
and the general want of irrigation. The 
scenery in some districts is described in 
glowing terms, and the view from the sum¬ 
mit of Olympus, embracing as it does almost 
the whole island, seems to have made a great 
impression on the traveller. The Greeks 
resident on the island have recently made 
great progress in educational matters; there 
are schools in most of the large villages, and 
in the three principal towns — Larnaca, 
Nicosia, and Limasol—higher schools, in 
which geography, history, Ac., are taught 
and Homer and Xenophon read. 

The date of von Loher’s journey is no¬ 
where mentioned, but he appears to have 
travelled through the island in April 1875 
or 1876, before the late complications in the 
East; his book contains much useful in¬ 
formation and many interesting remarks on 
the island and its inhabitants, which are all 
the more valuable as being those of a recent 
traveller unbiassed by the events of the last 
few months. C. W. Wilson., 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. By John 

Addington Symonds. (Smith, Elder A 

Co.) 

If this volume were to appear as the first 
work of a writer previously unknown, it 
would probably be welcomed with a chorus 
of critical eulogy. As it is, Mr. Symonds 
the maker of verse has to compete with Mr. 
Symonds the student of Greek literature 
and historian of the Italian Renaissance, and 
unless he can leave his former self behind, 
it will be held that he has failed in a greater 
or less degree. It will be said that we have 
here the verse of an accomplished writer, 
the poetry of culture, refined thought and 
delicate feeling, but not the outcome of ori¬ 
ginal creative genius. And such a judgment 
on the volume is not unjust. Mr. Symonds 
himself “ dares not claim ” in its highest 
sense “ the sacred name of poet.” Still 
there has been a sufficient reason why these 
poems should be written, and there is reason 
why they should be welcomed by those who 
have gained knowledge, thought, and im¬ 
pulse from the preceding works of their 
author. 

Some prose-writers carry into their prose 
all that is of highest virtue in their natures. 


Others yield to prose whatever is most pos¬ 
itive, coherent, and able to confront the 
actual world; but behind the energetic 
person who claims his place in the world 
there sometimes hides a second self, pos¬ 
sibly of higher instincts and aptitudes, 
though less fitted for advancing himself in 
the paths of success. The prose-writer with 
such persons is a kind of prosperous younger 
brother, industrious and able, who amasses 
knowledge, acquires position, and makes a 
name among men; his elder brother is the poet, 
with high traditions of the soul, living upon 
his little patrimony, secluded, meditative, 
thinking his own thought, dreaming his own 
dream, and letting the world go by. This 
elder brother speaks through Mr. Symonds’s 
Dedication with modesty, reserve, and some 
manly sadness. 

“ It has always seemed to me that there are some 
thoughts which a writer who dares not claim the 
sacred name of poet may express better in rhyme 
and metre than in prose, and that the versee so 
produced have a certain value. This is my excuse 
for the present publication. I have, however, a 
deeper and more personal motive. Condemned 
by ill health to long exile, and deprived of the 
resource of serious study, I wish to gather up the- 
fragments that remain from stronger, and it may 
be happier, periods of life, in order that some 
moods of thought and feeling, not elsewhere ex¬ 
pressed by me in print, may live within the 
memory of men like you [the Hon. Roden Noel], 
as part of me.” 

It is this elder brother, who has confessed 
his doubts and hopes in the “ Sonnets on 
the Thought of Death,” who has told his 
passion for an unattainable ideal beauty 
away and beyond all pictures, statues, and 
poems; and who, in presence of the sunlit 
graves in the Mentone burial-ground, entered 
into that union with the Eternal Will, leav¬ 
ing no place for the pain of the creature’s 
will, which has tried to realise itself to con¬ 
sciousness in such words as these:— 

“ Ye voices and you tide 
Of souls innumerous that panting heave 
To rhythmic pulses of God’s heart, and hide 
Beneath your myriad booming breakers wide ; 
The universal Life invisible, 

Give praise! Behold the void that was so stiUf 

Breaks into Binging, and the desert cries— 

Praise, praise to Thee! praise for Thy servant 
Death, 

The healer and deliverer! from his eyes 
Flows life that cannot die; yea, with his breath 
The dross of weary earth he winnoweth, 

Leaving all pure and perfect things to be 
Merged in the soul of Thine immensity.” 

The volume contains poems purely lyrical, 
narrative pieces, and poems “ of sentiment 
and reflection.” Mr. Symonds’s purely lyrical 
work is not of the highest quality ; his verse 
attains excellence only when it is shaped 
with sustained deliberate ardour into forma 
which are large and somewhat elaborate. 
The narrative poems are excellent with 
respect alike to incidents, feeling and work¬ 
manship, but none of them can be called 
great. “ I Tre Felici ” is a beautiful story 
of Italian love and courtesy told in the 
octave stanza. In “ Palumba ”—a tragic 
tale of human sacrifice in Mexico—the 
terza rima, a favourite form with Mr. 
Symonds, is used successfully for narrative 
purposes. Perhaps the most striking of 
these pieces is “The Lotus Garland of 
Antinous,” which gives in rhymed heroics 
a version of the death of Hadrian’s favourite 
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■which may commend itself as the true one 
to those who can credit the self-sacrificing 
devotion of a boy to one who seems to him 
majestic and worshipfnl. Passages of this 
poem have the same splendonr of colour and 
the same voluptuous ease of movement which 
have contributed to the popularity of Hamer- 
ling’s remarkable epic Ahasver in Rom ; 
but the ethical spirit of Mr. Symonds’s 
poem is remote from that of the Austrian 
poet of pessimism. “ I have tried,” Mr. 
Symonds writes, “ to preserve a certain 
unity of tone by restricting myself mainly 
to the themes of love, friendship, death, 
and sleep.” Friendship, the perfect devo¬ 
tion of man to man, is conceived very 
nobly by Mr. Symonds, and supplies the 
motive of several poems ; those who know 
the token of the love of comrades will find 
it among the living and growing things 
here. The two Athenian youths who to 
stay the plague in their city devote them¬ 
selves to death are ideal figures which re¬ 
appear in David and Jonathan, and which 
to the poet’s imagination are typified by 
those bold mountain-comrades, the Eiger 
and the Monch. Friendship and love with 
heroic fortitude suffice to make life, as con¬ 
ceived by Mr. Symonds, a glory and a joy 
in spite of all that is dubious, dark, and 
sorrowful. But what of the end of this our 
visible existence—what of death ? To Mr. 
Symonds death is a shadow which takes the 
reflected colours of love and hope if these be 
present. In a remarkable series of sonnets 
—twenty-two in number—there is carried 
on a contention of reasonings, hopes, fears 
and aspirations on the subjects of death and 
immortality; and the end is not darkness 
but a certain sufficiency of light. Let us 
submit, let us wed resignation, let us endure 
our ignorance, and in the very endurance 
hope must assert itself; nay, we shall unite 
ourselves with the will of God, until our 
life itself becomes a shadow of the infinite 
divine life, and death no more than the frail 
and insubstantial shadow of that shadow:— 
“ Deop ealleth unto deep: the Infinite 
Within us to the Infinite without 
Cries with an inextinguishable shout, 

In spite of all we do to stifle it. 

Therefore Death in the coining gloom hath lit 
A torch for Love to flj to. Dread and Doubt 
Vanish like broken armies in the rout, 

When the swords splinter and the hauberks split. 

But in the interval of crossing spears 

There is a stagnant dark, where all things seem 
By frauds encompassed and confused with fears : 

Herein wo livo our common lives and dream ; 

Yet evon hore, rememboring Love, we may 
Look with calm eyes for Death to summon day.” 
It is when our life runs highest, and when, 
therefore, we are best able to accept with 
fortitude even blank nothingness, if it be in¬ 
evitable, that the arguments for future living 
present themselves with chief force—emo¬ 
tions that are all vital predicting for them¬ 
selves an adequate future; mortal life and 
death appearing equally as incidents in the 
history of a perfect lovo or a perfect sorrow. 

In closer connexion with Mr. Symonds’s 
prose writings are the “ Pictures of Travel.” 
Indeed, some of these poems are only finer, 
and perhaps chronologically earlier, hand¬ 
lings of themes which are treated in the 
Renaissance in Italy or elsewhere. Thus 
“ The Corpse of Julia,” the story of the 
beautiful buried girl found by Lombard 


workmen in 1485, while digging on the 
Appian Way, will remind readers of a pas¬ 
sage in the first chapter of the Age of the 
Despots. In both poem and prose treatment 
the mytlius becomes “ a parable of the ecsta¬ 
tic devotion which prompted the men of 
that age to discover a form of unimaginable 
beauty in the tomb of the classic world.” 
The beautiful stanzas “ For One of Gian 
Bellini’s little Angels ” were, perhaps, only 
turned into prose when their author wrote a 
passage (The Fine Arts, p. 3G4) in his his¬ 
tory of the Renaissance on the boy-angels 
of Carpaccio “ playing flutes and mandolines 
beneath Madonna on the steps of her 
thsone.” The “ Temptation in the Wilder- 
new " describes with the same energy and 
vividness that characterise Mr. Symonds’s 
prose recollections of the Museums, the 
wonderful painting by Tintoretto in the 
Scuola di San Rocco at Venice, which 
presents the struggle for victory between 
a voluptuous Satan and Jesus, the serene 
martyr God. This notice of Many Moods 
may close with one of the “ Pictures of 
Travel ” which can be given in its entirety; 
it is entitled “ Evening at Palermo ”:— 
“Now night descends with darkness: summer swoons 
Through the wide temples of the windless sky ; 
And on tho mirrors of the waves, like moons, 

The breathing stars dilated languid lie : 

How cool to throbbing pulse and heated eye 
Are those smooth silvor curves that round the bay 
Upon their sandy margent rest from play ! 

How swoot it were on this mysterious night 
Of pulsing stars and splendours, from the shore 
Kneo-decp to wade, and from the ripples bright 
To brush the phosphorescent foam-fiowors hoar ; 
Then with broad breast to cleave the watery 
floor, 

And floating, dreaming, through the sphere to swim 
Of silvery skies and silvory billows dim! 

What if tho waves of dreamless Death, like these, 
Should soothe our senses aching with the shine 
Of Life’s long radiance ? 0 primeval ease, 

That wast and art and art to be divine, 

Thou shalt receive into the crystalline 
Silence of thy sleep-silvered healing sea 
These souls o’erburdened with mortality ! ” 

Edwaf.d Dowden. 


The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne. 

English Edition. Vol. III. Tho Wars for 

Supremacy in the East. (Longmans.) 

In this volume Ihne goes over the same 
ground as Mommsen does in the latter half 
of his second volume—viz., from the Second 
Macedonian War to the Fall of Corinth and 
of Numantia: the title of “The Wars for 
Supremacy in the East ” well expresses its 
subject. But while Mommsen on the whole 
takes the side of Rome, and sums up the 
benefits which the world obtained by the 
Roman Wars of Conquest, Ihne speaks a 
wefrd for the vanquished nations. He lays 
stress on the unvarying policy of Rome, to 
keep Greece and the East in a disunited 
state that so Roman influence might be 
always supreme—a policy like that long 
pursued by France towards Italy and Ger- 
■ many—and from this general principle he 
explains the wars and negotiations in detail. 
Thus Mommsen thinks that Flamininus be¬ 
longed to that younger generation of states¬ 
men who had put off the old-fashioned no¬ 
tions and the old-fashioned patriotism of 
, their fathers and had begun to think more 


of Hellenism than of their own country. But, 
says Ihne, it is an error to suppose that he 
was induced by goodwill for the Greeks to 
make concessions which were not entirely 
in harmony with the interests of Rome (see 
on his real aims, pp. 175, 193, and pp. 76 
and 103 on his leaving Nabis as a thorn in 
the side of Achaeans). If he was the friend 
and liberator of the Greeks, he did but ad. 
here closely to his instructions; for the 
Senate desired by means of the Greeks to 
keep the King of Macedonia in check, and 
thus to use the Greeks for the interests of 
Rome. This may seem a harsh judgment, 
but Ihne proceeds to show how Rome used 
the Greeks against Philip, and Philip against 
Antiochus, and Numidia against Carthage, 
in every case sacrificing its allies after the 
conquest was over, and preparing the way 
for their subjection in their turn. Even the 
ancient historians cannot help sometimes 
noticing the ambiguous policy of Rome. 
Livy (XXXIV., lxii,, 16) says, “Omnia 
suspensa reliquere; ” Polybius (XXXII., ii., 
5) says of the disputes between Carthage and 
Masinissa, which were referred to Roman 
arbitration, that the Carthaginians had the 
right on their side, but that Rome decided 
according to its own interests. So Floras 
(I., xxxiv., 3) says of the Spanish war, “ Non 
temere, si fateri licet, ullius causa belli in- 
justior.” But perhaps another point of 
view is possible in some of these cases. One 
party at Rome was opposed to the acquisi¬ 
tion of new provinces, in Africa as well as 
in Macedonia and Greece, partly from honest 
feeling, partly from seeing the danger to the 
free working of the Constitution from the 
exorbitant powers entrusted to, or exer¬ 
cised by, the generals in these great wars. 
Thus Cato opposed with all his might the 
establishment of a province in Macedonia 
and the conquest of Rhodes, and with tem- 
porary success; and Scipio Nasica followed 
the same policy. But nothing shows more 
plainly the destiny of Rome than the fact 
that no personal influence, not even that of 
the most eminent men, had the least power 
of modifying it. Take a somewhat parallel 
case. The leading English statesmen have 
constantly set themselves against the exten¬ 
sion of our dominion in India, and yet that 
dominion has been extended as if by a 
natural law. Even Ihne himself says that 
tho extension of the Roman dominion over 
the chief countries round the Mediterranean 
resembles, more than the formation of any 
other great State in the Old or New World, a 
spontaneous and natural growth, determined 
by fixed laws. The peasantry on the Tiber 
rose to the position of an imperial race 
gradually and almost imperceptibly. Their 
central position, their political system and 
organisation, their military discipline, the 
sacrifice of the individual will to the national, 
made them a nation of warriors, tho rulers 
of the world; the “ government of laws and 
not of men ” (Livy, II., i., 1, “imperialegom 
potentiora quam hominum ”) was more 
fully realised in Rome than in any other 
ancient State. And it was their law and 
their discipline that was the real cause of 
success. The generals were often indifferent, 
the annually elected consuls often mis¬ 
managed matters, as on such a system could 
not but happen, for yon oannot gather 
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grapes from thistles. But the quickly-mov¬ 
ing, well-trained legionaries were an over¬ 
match for the phalanx, and this superiority 
alone decided the battles of Cynoceplialae 
and Pydna, both of them battles brought on 
by accident and won by the superiority of 
the Roman military system. Similarly the 
firm organisation of the government made 
Rome more than a match for the loosely- 
organised Federations which surrounded her 
on all sides. Her provincial policy, too, 
pacare provincial, by respecting the religion 
and the local customs of each district, and 
allowing municipal self-government, rapidly 
consolidated her dominion. It is instructive 
to compare the effect of the reverse policy 
followed until of late years by the English 
government in Ireland. After all it was not 
the Romans who destroyed Greece. A new 
and better time might have begun for 
Greece with the Achaean League if the 
Greeks of the Peloponnese could have made 
up their minds to sacrifice the spirit of petty 
local patriotism, the besetting sin of their 
race, and to submit to a greater and more 
comprehensive political union. But it was 
soon apparent that even the experience of 
long years of trouble was unable to control 
the animosity of tribe against tribe, of city 
against city, and that the Greeks had not 
learnt to set the majesty of a national life 
above the selfishness of factions and local 
attachments. Look at the character of the 
Romans in the eighth chapter of the First 
Book of Maccabees, as showing the impres¬ 
sion made by the Great Republic on the 
people of the East; and the Roman cha¬ 
racter remained unchanged for centuries. 
The character of a nation is almost as 
durable and unalterable as the climate and 
the nature of the country which a nation 
inhabits, and the Roman element leavened 
the entire population of Italy. The steady 
Romans despised the Greeks even when 
giving them a temporary freedom. Words¬ 
worth’s sonnet expresses the hopelessness of 
the situation:— 

“ So ye prop, 

Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon, 

Your feeble spirits ! Greece her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud 
Which at Jove’s will descends on Pelion’s top.” 
And again— 

Ah that a conqueror's words should be so dca r, 

Ah that a boon could shed such rapturous joys ! 

A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all tho blended powers of earth and heaven.” 
Bat the statesmen who opposed the exten¬ 
sion of the Roman Empire were right, for 
the generals of Rome and tbe Roman aris¬ 
tocracy were hopelessly corrupted by it. 
Aemilius Paulina, the victor at Pydna, was 
“one of the few Romans of that age to 
whom one could not offer money,” and it 
was soon found that “ omnia Romae venalia.” 
Ihne takes care to notice the growth of this 
corruption, and the impossibility of prevent¬ 
ing the approaching revolution. The van¬ 
quished nations were avenged by the blood 
and horrors which awaited Rome in the last 
two generations of the republic. In some 
respects the Monarchy may be defined as 
the reaction of the provinces against the 
capital. The extension of the Roman power 
was in itself one of the causes which brought 
about the internal change in the Constitu¬ 
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tion. The inequality between Roman citi¬ 
zens and allies was at the bottom of tho dis¬ 
turbances of tbe period of the Gracchi; the 
inequality between Romans and provincials 
was the cause which changed the republic 
into a monarchy. But these things were 
yet in the future. In his fourth volume, 
which we trust will not be long delayed in 
its English form, Ihne endeavours to trace 
the phases of development through which 
tho people and the State passed after they 
had established their dominion over Italy. 
To understand the greatness of Rome wo 
must study its inner life, and the moral and 
intellectual forces by which it was moved. 

C. W. Boase. 


Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus. By Henry Foley, S.J. Three 
Volumes. (Burns & Oates.) 

Tuhee thick volumes, containing more than 
2,000 pages of closely-printed matter are 
before us, and we cannot but feel thankful 
to those gentlemen who have drawn in 
recent years from Roman Catholic sources 
so much that has been hitherto concealed. 
As a general rule publicity does good. For¬ 
merly the darkest spots in many a pedigree 
were the younger children, who were simply 
mentioned as “ religious ” or “ priests ” or 
“ nuns ” abroad. Now perhaps we know 
more of some of these than we do of their 
older brethren who stayed in comparative 
wealth and prosperity at home. Father 
Foley has taken great pains with these 
volumes, and has brought together an im¬ 
mense mass of information. With some of 
it we were familiar before, bat the subject 
is one of such novelty to the general reader 
that we cau scarcely blame tbe author, 
as some bave done, for not endeavouring 
to prune tho exuberance of his materials. 
The volumes, of course, have their defects. 
They are not always well arranged, and 
they are too diffuse. But the most 
serious blemish is tho numerous errors 
in the proper names, which Father Foley in 
these days of Guidos and Onomastica ought 
certainly to havo avoided. 

Tho Order of Jesus only dates from the 
middle of tho sixteenth century. Ignatius 
himself lived to see his Society in a state of 
thorough organisation, which has been kept 
up since moro fully perhaps than in any 
other religious community. He was in 
London just beforo tho Reformation took 
place, and his heart must have been 
pierced and torn when ho heard of what 
afterwards occurred. Henceforward it be¬ 
came a point of honour with tho Roman 
Catholics abroad to save as much as they 
could from the wreck. Priest after priest 
was trained up abroad in such seminaries as 
Douay, St. Omer, and the English College 
at Romo, and then sent to England to 
strengthen the faith of the wavering, or to 
reconcile those who had been induced to 
conform to the Established religion. They 
knew what their fate would be if they were 
caught—the rack, tho hurdle, the gallows, 
and tho knife. But they were not afraid of 
suffering, and with the true spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm they gloried in the prospect of death. 
The portraits of some of them have been 
preserved, all representing them with the 


rope around the neck, and the fatal knife 
in tho breast. Tho writer was for a 
long time tbe owner of one of these pic¬ 
tures, showing a younger son of an old 
Yorkshire family who died for his faith at 
Norwich. The corners contained some per¬ 
tinent texts of Scripture, such as Specta- 
culumfacti sumus ; Fanes rtiilii ceciderunt in 
praeclaris ; and ending with tbe ardent 
aspiration of the Psalmist, Pone eos utrotam. 
At the back of the picture was a curiously 
sliding panel, giving an account of tho 
services of the missionary to his Society and 
Church. 

Tho Jesuits, of course, played a very con¬ 
spicuous part in these efforts to reconcile 
England. In the course of tbe seventeenth 
century they had divided the country into 
eight societies—or colleges, as they were 
called—and of the history of each of these 
Father Foley gives us a lengthy and inter¬ 
esting account. London was the college of 
St. Ignatius ; Yorkshire that of St. Michael; 
Durham and Northumberland that of St. 
John the Evangelist, or, as it was jocosely 
called, Mrs. Durham. Under each college 
Father Foley has arranged the biographies 
of the priests who laboured there, illustrated 
with much subsidiary information respecting 
the Roman Catholics of tho district. Much 
of this is entirely new. It was the custom 
for the English youths when they entered 
at the foreign seminaries to give a minute 
account of themselves and their connexions, 
which was duly and wisely recorded. Father 
Foley has drawn largely from these family 
narratives which he found among the archives 
of the English College at Rome. Tho in¬ 
formation which he thus gives is as novel 
as it is welcome. 

The adventures of some of the mission¬ 
ary priests were of a marvellous kind. No 
romance, for instance, can surpass in inci¬ 
dent and interest the autobiography of 
Father Gerard. They had to contend with 
numberless perils. Spies were among them 
in England and abroad, wbo often made tho 
ruling powers perfectly acquainted with their 
movements. The Government frequently 
knew beforehand at what time and port a 
party of priests was to land. It was necessary, 
therefore, that they should be adepts in 
every species of subterfuge and disguise. 
Parsons came to England in 1580 as a 
captain returning from Flanders, with a 
dress of buff, laid with gold lace, and hat 
and feather to match. “ Such a peacock ! 
such a swaggerer ! ” his companion called 
him. These priests made themselves soldiers, 
sportsmen, farmers; they were skilled in 
hunting and hawking, and tables and cards. 
They had an answer ready for. every possi¬ 
ble question. Bat there was always the 
peril of tbe foreign accent and air, and 
the mere fact of their being obliged to 
put many questions was a just ground of 
suspicion. It was always difficult for a 
stranger to pass from one place to another 
without setting people on the watch. When 
he reached the old manor-house of a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, there was always a 
shelter, and a priest’s hole to which at the 
slightest alarm the wanderer could rush 
with his vestments and books. On the 
whole the number of priests who were 
caught and executed was a small proportion 
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of those who visited England. In 1623 
John Gee, in hie Foot Out of the Snare, 
gives a list of the priests then resident in 
London, which is an exceedingly large one, 
many of whom seem to have been but little 
interfered with, and many of whom were 
persons of high position in their respective 
societies. The presence of so large a 
number of priests in London implies a large 
body of converts. 

It is very difficult to bo certain of the 
identity of some of the priests, owing to the 
number of names that they made use of. 
Changes of name were as frequent as 
changes of costume. In many instances the 
selection of a new name was the wish to be 
unknown for the future even to their 
nearest of kin, to show how thoroughly 
their old world was dead to them now. In 
other cases the change was made simply to 
escape detection. We observe that the only 
son of John Cosin, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, in the report which he gave at 
Rome, styles himself Charles Cosens. His 
father, in his last will, made in 1671, leaves 
“to Mr. John Oosin, my lost sonne, one hundred 

pounds-because he bath dealt very undutifully 

with mee his indulgent father, and twice forsaken 
his mother the Church of England, and the Pro¬ 
testant, being the true Catholicke religion there 
professed, to my great griefe and trouble, haveing 
not come to mee for better advice, but wholly 
avoided mee dureing these foure last yeares 
together.” 

In a work so diffuse as that of Father 
Foley it would not be difficult to pick out 
subjects cither for correction or further illus¬ 
tration. The author, we are sure, would 
look upon such corrections and additions 
with gratification. But the readers of the 
Academy must examine Father Foley’s work 
for themselves, and we can assure them 
beforehand that, if they find some things to 
amend, they will see very much more which 
is altogether new to them. J. Raine. 


The Life and Works of Count Bum ford. 

Edited by George E. Ellis. (Macmillan.) 
Although the Life of Count Rumford has 
been more than once written, and although 
his more important works are well known, 
we are glad to welcome this very complete 
edition. It has been published by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Boston as one other memorial of the man 
who specially connected himself both with 
the Academy and the city. Rumford shone 
in so many capacities that the account of his 
life and works must always possess a special 
interest for each new generation of men; and 
as one of the first of eminent Americans his 
•deeds will be specially cherished on the other 
. side of the Atlantic. His versatility was 
great: he was an accomplished soldier, a 
• statesman, philanthropist, and political eco¬ 
nomist, and an ardent natural philosopher. 
He possessed in an eminent degree an orderly 
mind, and all his work is characterised by pre¬ 
cision. His last work, “ On the Nature and 
Effects of Order,” on which he had been 
engaged for more than twenty years, but 
which was unfinished at his death, would 
probably have constituted his most valuable 
literary gift to the world. 

In compiling the life of the Count Mr. 


Ellis has been obliged to wade through an 
immense mass of correspondence. He has 
done his work conscientiously—in some 
respects, we venture to think, almost too con¬ 
scientiously. The frequent introduction of 
prolix business-letters from the Count, or his 
agent in America, Colonel Loammi Baldwin, 
or from the Countess Sarah Rumford, be¬ 
comes excessively tedious, and has led to the 
extension of the biography to a bulky volume 
of nearly 700 pages, while we are sure that 
everything of any real interest to the reader 
could have been easily compressed into half 
that space. No doubt, however, the author 
conceived that it would be well to have one 
really exhaustive Life of the Count, even at 
the risk of presenting a verbose and tedious 
narrative. 

In the middle of the last century America 
produced two men who had many points of 
resemblance—they were born within twelve 
miles of each other in Massachusetts, of 
humble parents, subjects of King George III., 
and descended from English progenitors. 
They both spent much time away from their 
native land, occupied in works which con¬ 
cerned the common good of humanity ; they 
were the architects of their own fortunes, 
and they attained a world-wide reputation. 
The one was Benjamin Thompson, after¬ 
wards Count Rumford ; the other was Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. It is strange that these 
men, with their numerous affinities, never 
became acquainted, and never appear to 
have recognised each other’s existence. 
They were born at a momentous period in 
the history of their country, and they lived 
to see the most profound political changes, 
not only in it, but throughout Europe. 

Benjamin Thompson was born in 1753, at 
North Woburn, in New Hampshire, of 
parents who on both sides were directly 
descended from the original colonists of 
Massachusetts Bay. His father died in the 
following year, and his mother married again 
in 1756. Rumford once told his friend and 
biographer, Pictet, that if he had not lost 
his father thus early in life he should in all 
probability have lived and died an Ameri¬ 
can husbandman. As he grew up he was 
forced to seek the companionship of those 
who did not belong to his own family, and 
a minister named Bernard took the boy in 
hand, and, finding him intelligent and indus¬ 
trious, taught him algebra, geometry, and 
astronomy. Thompson made such progress 
in these studies that before the age of four¬ 
teen be calculated the elements of a solar 
eclipse, and to his intense delight found that 
the calculation was correct within four 
seconds. A little later he attended lectures 
at Harvard College, and he showed a par¬ 
ticular taste for mathematics and natural 
philosophy. In 1766 he was apprenticed to 
a Mr. John Appleton, of Salem, a merchant 
who dealt principally in British goods, and 
who had a large business. Here he remained 
three years, during which time he employed 
most of his leisure in devising mechanical 
appliances and in making experiments. In 
1769 he was sent to Boston, and apprenticed 
to a dry-goods dealer, and he shortly after¬ 
wards began the study of anatomy with 
Dr. Hay. For a few weeks he taught 
in a school. At this time his friend 
Baldwin describes him as a fine manly 


fellow, nearly six feet in height, with hand¬ 
some features, blue eyes, and auburn hair. 
To these attractions were added a singular 
fascination of manner, and the polish of a 
true gentleman. Consequently he readily 
made his way in society. He married in 
1773, at the age of nineteen, the wealthy 
widow of a Colonel Rolfe, and their only 
child Sarah, afterwards Countess of Rum¬ 
ford, was born in 1774. Young Thompson 
soon afterwards made the acquaintance of 
Governor Wentworth, who, recognising his 
very marked abilities, made him major of 
the Second Provincial Regiment of New 
Hampshire. As he was thus put over the 
head of many older men than himself, most 
of whom had long waited for promotion, he 
made himself thus early in life many 
enemies. Shortly afterwards a revolution¬ 
ary spirit began to appear in America, and 
the war which afterwards led to the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence was commenced. 
Thompson remained a firm Royalist; he was 
accused of Toryism, and want of patriotism, 
and of “being unfriendly to the cause of 
Liberty,” and he was obliged to take flight 
from Concord. He took refuge first in 
Woburn, where he was arrested and con¬ 
fined, and having been examined by a com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose was 
liberated. After his liberation he took ship 
for England (October, 1775), being then in 
his twenty-second year. He never saw his 
wife again. 

In England he was well received, and 
was admitted at once to a desk in the Colo¬ 
nial Office and to the intimacy of the 
Colonial Minister, Lord George Germaine. 
Soon afterwards he became secretary of the 
Province of Georgia. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand why a youth of twenty-three was thus 
rapidly advanced in the Government offices 
of a country to which he did not directly 
belong, but there can be no doubt that he 
made himself very useful to the Colonial 
Office by imparting exact information con¬ 
cerning the American Colonies at a very 
critical period in their history. Ho also 
occupied himself with military details ; he 
made important experiments on gunpowder, 
and on ordnance and projectiles, and he 
advised and procured the adoption of 
bayonets for the muskets of the Horse Guards 
to bo used in fighting on foot. 

In 1779 he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was described in his 
certificate as “ a gentleman well versed m 
natural knowledge, and many branches of 
polite learning.” He contributed many 
papers to the Society later in life. In the 
following year Thompson became Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Northern Depart¬ 
ment, and thus succeeded to a large amount 
of responsibility in connexion with recruit¬ 
ing, equipping, and victualling the forces. 

At the age of twenty-eight, he was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British army, and 
was sent out to America to command a 
regiment of cavalry which he had raised 
for the King’s service. He commanded 
with great success, and proved himself to be 
an accomplished soldier. On his return to 
England in 1783, he was promoted to a 
colonelcy, and half-pay was secured to him 
for the rest of his life. In the autumn o 
the same year he received permission to 
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travel on the Continent. He visited Munich, 
and was requested to enter the service of the 
Elector of Bavaria. In 1784 he returned to 
England to obtain permission from the 
King, who not only freely gave it, but con¬ 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 
The Elector of Bavaria speedily utilised 
Thompson’s remarkable talents; he was ap¬ 
pointed a colonel of cavalry, and aide-de- 
camp, and was in constant attendance on 
the Elector. The State of Bavaria at this 
time offered an admirable field for the 
energies of a man like Thompson, and 
the Elector soon found ont that he had a 
man after his own heart. Honours were 
heaped upon Thompson; he was made a 
Privy Councillor and Major-General of 
Cavaliy in 1788, and in 1791 a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, choosing for his 
title the name of the New England village 
so early associated with his fortunes. Rum- 
ford began his reforms by improving the 
condition of the Bavarian troops, as to food, 

S iy, accoutrements, arms, and occupation. 

e caused them to be employed as labourers 
in all public works, when not actually fight¬ 
ing; and a large proportion of the army, 
instead of remaining in idleness, was allowed 
to be absent for ten months in the year. 
The soldiers thus mingled with the peasants, 
and helped to cultivate the ground, to take 
part in manufactures, and to earn their own 
living apart from the direct revenues of the 
State. Rumford also built arsenals, bar¬ 
racks, and foundries for cannon, and it was 
in the new foundry at Munioh that he made 
many of his celebrated experiments on heat. 
In spite of his numerous duties in connexion 
with the State, he engaged at this time in 
various experimental investigations chiefly 
relating to heat and light, which were always 
his favourite scientific subjects. 

As the promoter of various schemes of 
charity, and of methods of ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, Rumford deserves 
special notice. His first economical essay 
gave an account of an establishment for the 
poor at Munich. The city was at that time 
infested by troops of beggars, many of whom 
were able-bodied men and women who 
begged because they preferred idleness to 
work. Rumford collected them together, 
provided them with cleanly habitations, good 
food, and congenial work, and the success of 
his scheme was amply proved by the content¬ 
ment of the beggars, the improved condition 
of the morality of the city, and the direct 
pecuniary gain to the State. A large de¬ 
serted manufactory was converted into a 
or-bouse ; it was fitted up with separate 
11s for the prosecution of various trades, 
and the inmates were supplied with the raw 
material, with good tools, and with instruc¬ 
tion when the latter was necessary. All the 
clothing which was required by the Bavarian 
troops was made in this establishment, and 
in one year the Electorate realised a profit 
of ten thousand florins. The house was 
fitted up with special appliances for warming 
and cooking devised by Rumford, who was 
perpetually and successfully engaged in 
attempts to economise fuel and heat. To 
such perfection did he bring some of his 
appliances that we are assured his stoves 
cooked a dinner for a thousand poor persons 
at a cost of fourpence halfpenny for fuel! 


The Count acquired great popularity in 
Munich in consequence of his reforms. He 
appears to have been extremely beloved by 
the poor of the city, and we are told that 
on one occasion when he was ill thousands 
of the poor went publicly in procession to the 
cathedral to offer prayers for his recovery. 

Rumford advocated many other reforms 
in Bavaria. Among the principal we may 
mention the formation of a military academy 
somewhat similar to the School of St. Cyr; 
the improvement of the breed of horses, and 
of homed cattle ; the active employment of 
all mendicants throughout the country; 
the advance of loans at small interest to 
poor people ; and the conversion of a large 
tract of barren land around Munich into a 
park for the people, full of groves, water¬ 
courses, and pavilions, which still flourishes 
in Munich under the name of the “ English 
Garden.” A pleasant account of the Count’s 
life in Munich is given in the letters of his 
daughter, the Countess Sarah, who spent 
much time with her father during his resi¬ 
dence in the city. 

In September, 1795, Rnmford went to 
London, where he soon collected around him 
a large body of scientific men, with whom 
he had much in common. He occupied him¬ 
self with various social schemes, and com¬ 
municated several papers to the Royal 
Society. He also about this time established 
the “Rumford Medal” of the Royal Society, 
to be given for the best series of experiments 
relating to light and heat which should be 
made during the year. A fund of money 
for the sam e purpose was also bequeathed to 
the American Academy. 

Soon afterwards he returned to Munich, 
which was threatened both by the Austrian 
and French troops, and he once again appears 
as a soldier. The Elector left the city in 
Rumford’s hands; he was placed at the head 
of the army, and made a member of the 
Council of Regency. He permitted neither 
the Austrian nor the French army to enter 
Munich, and thns gained the lasting grati¬ 
tude of the Elector and the inhabitants. 
Fresh honours and a pension were given to 
him. He was appointed Ambassador to 
England, but as he held a commission in the 
British army he conld not be received as 
Ambassador from a foreign Power. This he 
discovered on his return to England, and 
was deeply mortified at his rejection. 

Rumford, having been baulked of his diplo¬ 
matic occupation, turned his active mind 
in another direction, and after much thought 
and discussion he brought before tho leading 
scientific men of London his scheme for the 
establishment of the Royal Institution. His 
proposition was eagerly embraced, a number 
of subscribers came forward at once, and 
the Institution was established and soon 
became excessively popular. Dr. Garnett 
was the first professor, Dr. Young and 
Humphry Davy were also appointed during 
Rumford’s life-time. Unfortunately, Rum¬ 
ford soon after quarrelled with his co¬ 
managers, and he went to Paris and ceased 
to take any further interest in the Institu¬ 
tion. He intended the Institution to be a 
place for the general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, and a repository for models of 
inventions tending to promote the welfare 
of mankind. 


The last years of Rumford’s life were 
passed in Paris. He married the widow of 
Lavoisier, but an amicable separation soon 
afterwards took place, as the temperaments 
of husband and wife were found to be so 
dissimilar that life became miserable for 
both of them. Rnmford appears at this 
time to have been self-opinionated, incapable 
of brooking contradiction, and dictatorial. 
His later letters show great bitterness of 
spirit, and, as regards his mention of Mdme. 
Lavoisier de Rnmford, very questionable 
taste. He spent the last years of his life in 
complete seclusion at Auteuil, where he died 
in 1814. 

The manysidedness of Rumford’s charac¬ 
ter affords an interesting study both to the 
biographer and the man of science. His in¬ 
dustry was unwearied; his mode of thought 
accurate, trenchant, and precise; had he de¬ 
voted himelf to military matters alone his 
memory would live. But it is chiefly as the 
political economist and the man of Bcienoe 
that he will be remembered. His charitable 
schemes deserve a wider application than 
they have ever received; many of them 
might be put in force with advantage in onr 
own country at this moment. His investi¬ 
gations into the nature of heat are classical, 
and form the basis of the Dynamic Theory 
of Heat, and of the great principle of the 
Conservation of Energy. Finally, his applica¬ 
tions of scientific knowledge in the direction 
of the economy of those important agents, 
Light and Heat, merit the warmest recog¬ 
nition. G. F. Rodwell. 


Walks in London. By Augnstus J. C. 

Hare. In Two Volumes. (Daldy, Is- 

bister & Co.) 

These delightful volumes appear to have 
been written in the highway rather than in 
the study, and they owe their chief charm 
to the consequent freshness that pervades 
them. While there is little that one well 
read in London books will find new to him, 
the materials are arranged with such artistic 
skill that they gain a new signification. 
Mr. Hare has not had his originality crushed 
out of him by the weight of his authorities, 
and the reader feels a natural confidence in 
an author who describes places after actual 
inspection. At the same time too mnch 
faith mnst not be placed in his details, for 
he has not always consulted the most trust¬ 
worthy writers. Thus a reference to Peter 
Cunningham’s Handbook (which, by the way, 
is not mentioned) would have shown that 
Davies Street, Berkeley Square, could 
hardly have been named after Miss Mary 
Davies, who was not “ the humble heiress of 
the farm now occupied by Grosvenor Square 
and its surroundings,” hut the proprietor of 
Ebury farm, Pimlico. It seems more pro¬ 
bable that the street takes its name from Sir 
Thomas Davies, Lord Mayor in 1677, to 
whom Audley (the rich man commemorated 
in North and South Audley Streets) left the 
greater portion of his property in this dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr. Hare is a true lover of the nooks and 
corners of old London, and praises them in 
unmeasured terms:—“If the capitals of 
Europe are considered, London is one of 
the most picturesque—far more so than 
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Paris or Vienna; incomparably more so 
than St. Petersburg, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Brussels or Madrid.” Again:— 
“ An artist, after a time, will find London 
more interesting than any other place, for 
nowhere are there such atmospheric effects 
on fine days, and nowhere is the enormous 
power of blue felt in the picture.” He can 
even find a good word for one of our 
greatest evils:—“ If the fogs are not too 
thick, an artist will find an additional charm 
in them, and will remember with pleasure 
the beautiful effects upon the river, when 
only the grand features remain and the 
ignominious details are blotted out.” But 
he sees little to commend in the more 
modern portions of the town. All readers 
will agree with him when he speaks of the 
hideous monotony of Wimpole Street; but 
we need not wonder at the ugliness of a 
place which has usurped the name once 
given to Savile Row as the abode of the 
doctors—viz. the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. One is glad to see the denunciation 
of the “meaningless tea-urns beloved by 
unimaginative architects ” which surmount 
so many of our buildings; but is not the 
author rash when he describes the Marble 
Arch as “ one of our national follies—a 
despicable caricature of the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine ” P It is surely a beautiful object, 
although not what George IV. wished it to 
be. He intended it as a monument to Nelson, 
and Flaxman was employed to design the 
statues and bas-reliefs. A seated figure of 
Britannia with spear and shield bearing the 
head of Nelson was to be placed at the top 
of the arch. When the king died this 
scheme was abandoned, and the marble 
statqes were given away to save the expense 
of cutting stone figures. Britannia was 
turned into Minerva by chipping Nelson’s 
head off her shield, and then set up at tho 
east end of the National Gallery building 
opposite St. Martin’s Church. 

Some years ago the name of the famous 
Grub Street was changed to Milton Street 
in honour of one of our greatest worthies 
who long lived close by it. Mr. Hare 
writes—“ Oddly enough, in this neighbour¬ 
hood full of memories of him the modern 
name of the street is not derived from the 
poet but from Milton a builder.” So said 
Elmes; but in Notes and Queries (Second 
Series, vol. ix.) it is asserted upon the autho¬ 
rity of a gentleman who was present at the 
meeting when the nomenclature was dis¬ 
cussed that it was named after the great 
poet. This is a rash statement respecting 
an earlier poet:—“ While the Savoy was 
the London residence of John of Gaunt the 
poet Chaucer was married here to Philippa 
de Ruet, a lady in the household of Blanche 
Duchess of Lancaster, and sister of Cathe¬ 
rine Swyneford, who became the Duke’s 
second wife.” We'have no proof that 
Chaucer did marry this lady. 

One of the rules of the chlebrated 
“ Sublime Society of Beefsteaks ” was the 
infliction of a fine when anyone called it a 
club. Mr. Hare would have had to pay the 
fine (i., 21), and it seems that he is prone 
to fall into error respecting names. Thus 
it is rather startling to read that Bishop 
Compton crowned William and Mary, 
“ Archbishop Seeker refusing to do so,” 


as in another place we are told that 
Seeker was archbishop from 1758 to 
1768. Sancroft was probably intended. 
A worse slip, however, is contained in 
the statement that the mythical Guy Earl 
of Warwick was the same person as the 
historical king-maker (i., 160). We are 
told of Clarendon House, Piccadilly, which 
looked down upon St. James’s Street, that 
“ he [Lord Chancellor Clarendon] sold the 
property in 1657 to Christopher Monk, 
second Duke of Albemarle, who pulled 
down the house.” This is probably a mis¬ 
print for 1675, but when it is corrected there 
still remains the blunder of making the 
chancellor the seller instead of his son. St. 
Pancras Church is not the work of Soane 
(ii., 143) but of Inwood ; and Dr. Williams’s 
Library, founded in Redcross Street, is not 
“ now at Somerset House ” (i., 272), but in 
Grafton Street, Tottenham Court Road. 
Why, too, is the late Mr. Pettigrew, sur¬ 
geon and antiquary, called Lord Pettigrew 
(ii., 316) ? 

It may appear to some that the above 
fault-finding is not compatible with the 
praise given at the beginning of this notice, 
but the fact is that the book is so good in 
itself that it deserves to be made better by a 
thorough revision. The blunders are on the 
surface, not structural. 

In accordance with Dr. Johnson’s dictum 
that the full tide of existence is at Charing 
Cross, Mr. Hare commences his walks at that 
place, and travels eastward to St. Paul’s, 
then on to the heart of the City, which he 
finds by the Royal Exchange; from the 
Tower he passes over the river to Southwark 
and Bermondsey, where ends the first 
volume. The second volume commences 
with a full account of the National Gallery, 
and ends with a notice of Fulham; many 
miles being traversed between the two 
limits. With so small a space at the author’s 
disposal much of the history of the big city 
must necessarily be passed over, but Mr. 
Hare has a keen eye for salient points, and 
ho has managed to give a true and vivid 
picture of the place that Milton apostro¬ 
phises as— 

“ Too blest abode ! no loveliness we see 
In all the earth but it abounds in thee.” 

The appearance of the book is all that can 
be desired, and tho pretty little engravings 
are mostly taken from the author’s draw¬ 
ings on the spot. Their only fault is that 
they are too light and airy to represent 
truthfully the atmosphere of grimy London. 

Hf.net B. Wheatley. 


L'Eyypte a Petites Journees. Par Arthur 
Rhone. ' (Paris : Ernest Leronx.) 

This book, albeit numbering some 430 pages, 
imperial octavo, is but an avant courier. It 
treats of Alexandria, Cairo, and the Nile as 
far as Sakkarah. A second volume, describ¬ 
ing the author’s experiences on the Suez 
Canal with M. de Lesseps, and a third, treat¬ 
ing of his journey in Upper Egypt with 
Mariette Bey, are yet to come. If as care¬ 
fully studied as the present instalment, they 
will be welcome. For M. Rhone is not only 
a painstaking reader, but a close observer. 
Fascinated, liko many another traveller, by 
the wonderful past of the most wonderful 


country in the world, he is not for that 
reason indifferent to its merely picturesque 
aspects, or to the social status of its present 
inhabitants. We could, indeed, have spared 
certain descriptions of dancing dervishes, !’ 
Mecca pilgrims, bazaars, cafes,and so forth; 
all of which are by this time only too 
familiar to readers of Oriental travel-talk. 

Still it is pleasant to meet with an intelligent 
writer on Egypt, whose tastes are neither 
exclusively modem nor exclusively archaeo¬ 
logical. Such writers, and above all such 
travellers, are few and far between; for j] 
Egyptologists, as a rule, pursue their studies 
at home, while the generality of travellers j 
know little or nothing of the history and 
meaning of the monuments they describe. _ 
Mr. F. Eden, for instance, goes up the Nile 
without even affecting to be interested in 3 
anything but the fellaheen, the climate, 
and the shooting; while such luminaries of 5 
science as Dr. Birch and M. Chabas are oon- ; 
tent to resuscitate the past from reproduc- j 
tions of hieroglyphed inscriptions, without 
ever beholding the marvels of Karnak or < 
Aboo Simbel. 

Passing over M. Rhone’s account of Alex¬ 
andria, Cairo, Heliopolis, &c., I turn with 
pleasure to his chapters on the Boolak col¬ 
lection and the Serapeum, and to his excel¬ 
lent Historical Appendix. These are the 
really valuable and noteworthy parts of the 
book. To say that the first is largely quoted 
from Mariette Bey’s renowned catalogue; 
that the second is in like manner almost 
wholly derived from the same author's 
Choix de Monuments du Serapeum ; and that 
the Appendix is a work of laborious com- 
pilation, is in no wise to underrate the , 
merit of M. Rhone’s work. To describe 
exactly tho things they have seen, to sift 
and collate the contents of costly and re¬ 
condite works, and finally to put the results 
of their observation and their reading into a 
popular form for the benefit of the unlearned, : 
is as much as most modern writers on 
Egyptian subjects need expect to accomplish. ; 
Originality, in fact, is no longer possible, | 
unless for the excavator or the philologist. 

In treating of the Boolak collection, M. 
Rhone, instead of dealing with the objects 
under their classification, divides them ac¬ 
cording to historic periods, and so makes 
Egyptian art tell its own story of develop¬ 
ment, decadence, renaissance, and fall. Of 
the magnificent diorite statue of Shafra 
found by Mariette Bey at the bottom of a 
dry well in the so-called Teraplo of the 
Sphinx, and of the celebrated wooden figure 
of Ra-em-ka, M. Rhone writes well and 
soberly, though apparently without having 
consulted M. Emi^a.^o k li’^ rac^nb treatise, 
which accounts or; technical grounds for the 
rigid mannerism of, Egyptian statuary. Al¬ 
luding to the respect with which the Hyksos 
invaders left intact the cartouches of their 
predecessors, and the ruthless system of 
erasure and surcharge pursued by subse¬ 
quent Pharaohs, M. RhonA ingeniously re¬ 
marks that a monarch of the .nineteenth 
dynasty would scarcely have appropriated 
and re-inscribed the statue of a king of the 
Ancient Empire if the Egyptian notions 
about portraiture had been coincident with 
our own. 

“ The evidence,” he says, “ would seem to show 
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that a statue was, in point of fact, a hieroglyph, a 
evrnbol, rather than a portrait or a work of art. 
from the moment that the name of the reigning 
monarch was engraved upon any statue bearing 
the insignia of royalty, that statue lost none of its 
symbolical value in the eyes of priests and wor¬ 
shippers. In old Home, where the emperors con¬ 
stantly usurped the statues of their predecessors, 
the head of the living monarch was at least sub¬ 
stituted for that of the deceased; but in Egypt, 
•whatever the beauty of certain works, the artist 
never got beyond that early stage when art is still 
imagery. Every work of Egyptian art, in short, 
from tho most minute to the most colossal, would 
seem to partake of the hieroglyphic character, and 
to be primarily a conventional sign forming part 
of an immense, unchanged, and unchangeable 
alphabet.” 

Touching the Boolak arms, jewels, and 
amulets, M. Rhone offers some suggestive 
observations; tracing, for instance, the sym¬ 
bolism of the hatchet to pre-historic sources, 
and drawing attention to the curious fact 
that some of the finest dolmens in Brittany 
are sculptured with representations of this 
weapon, exactly resembling in form the 
hatchet of the hieroglyphs, and the conse¬ 
crated, or funereal, hatchet found with the 
mummy of Queen Aah-hotep. It would, 
however, be premature to conclude that any 
such rude carvings of primitive flint imple¬ 
ments, whatever their monumental or re¬ 
ligious meaning, were identical in sense 
with the Egyptian determinative miter, or 
netar, “a hatchet,” signifying divinity. If 
more space had been given to the interesting 
funereal amulets in which Boolak is excep¬ 
tionally rich, it would have added much to 
the value of this chapter. 

To have visited the Serapeum under the 
guidance of Mariette Bey was a piece of 
such rare good fortune that M. Rhone may 
well have devoted a large section of his book 
to this excursion; and if ho tells us little 
that is actually new, he at all events repro¬ 
duces in a handy form the information 
hitherto locked up in Mariette Bey’s more 
scientific folio. The Serapeum, it will bo 
remembered, is the long-lost and long- 
sought sepulchral temple of Apis, in which 
the sacred bulls of Memphis were entombed, 
and which Strabo describes as situate in a 
spot so exposed to the wind that the great 
avenue of Sphinxes leading to the main 
entrance was, even in his time, half-buried 
in sand. To have discovered this temple 
with its dromos, its hemicycle of Greek 
statues, its subsidiary chapels, its subter¬ 
ranean halls, corridors, and vaults, its 
twenty-four colossal sarcophagi, and its 
five hundred votive stelae, is the crowning 
achievement of Mariette Bey’s work in 
Egypt. Seven thousand objects, consisting 
chiefly of inscribed tablets and funereal 
statuettes, were found in situ, including the 
splendid jewels (now in the Louvre) of 
Prince Ka-em-uas, Governor of Memphis 
and fourth son of Rameses the Great. A 
massive golden mask, closely resembling 
the golden masks disinterred of late at 
Mycenae, was also found upon the face of a 
mummy supposed to be the mummy of this 
royal functionary. 

M. Rhone’s account of these remarkable 
discoveries is not only carefully studied from 
the works of Mariette Bey, but contains much 

interesting detail derived at first hand from 
hero of the nairative. The way in 


which that detail has been conveyed is not, 
however, very happy. Mariette Bey is made 
to talk, not like a book, but like a catalogue ; 
so giving an air of unreality to pages which 
would have afforded delightful reading if 
differently treated. Tho Sandford and 
Merton framework imported into a volume 
of this kind is curiously out of place; and 
that the Khedive’s learned Conservator of 
Antiquities—himself a master of style— 
should figure as the omniscient parson of 
the popular story-book, is simply intolerable. 

Of the Historical Appendix at the end of 
the book, its minute and laborious accuracy, 
and the large amount of condensed in¬ 
formation contained in it, one can hardly 
speak too highly. Students and travellers 
will find it invaluable. Nor must I omit to 
mention tho neat little archaeological map 
at p. 309, which assigns to each nome and 
city its Egyptian, Greek, and Arabic nomen¬ 
clature. If engraved on a scale large 
enough to add the Egyptian names in the 
hieroglyphic character, it would be still 
more useful. Small as it is, however, since 
it includes Nubia as far as tho Second 
Cataract, such well-ascertained names as 
those of Beheni (the ancient city at Wady 
Halfoh), Abshek (Aboo Simbel), Ma-m 
(Ibrim), and Fselk (Dakkeh), should not 
have been omitted. Amelia B. Edwards. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Artist and Amateur : or, the Surface of Life. 

By Mrs. Caddy. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Beautiful Woman : a Romance. By Leon 
Brook. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Dolly, a Love Story. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,” &c. (Routledge.) 

Ponce de Leon: or, the Rise of the Argentine 
Republic. A Novel. By An Estancicro. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Modern Minister. Volume' II. (Parts 
vii.-xiii.) (Blackwood.) 

A Sequel to the History of Sir Charles 
Grandison. (Printed for Private Circula¬ 
tion.) (Wm. Clowes & Sons.) 

Mrs. Caddy’s novel, albeit claiming by its 
title tho character of an art-story much 
more definitely than Miss Alldridge’s Love 
and Law, recently noticed in these columns, 
does not by any means fulfil tho conditions 
of one so completely. She does, indeed, 
give us a pair of heroines, both of them art- 
students, of whom the more gifted and 
imaginative remains an amateur all her life, 
partly from lack of systematic training and 
study, and partly from dreaminess and un- 
practicality in the conduct of life, while 
the other, fortunate enough to have obtained 
good teaching from childhood, achieves a 
considerable measure of success, due rather 
to good sense, clear observation, and con¬ 
scientious labour, than to exceptional endow¬ 
ments. These two characters, thrown to¬ 
gether in close intimacy, are contrasted with 
some skill, and are not the only ones in the 
hook which have merit; but the author has 
not yet learnt how to construct a story, 
and has overloaded both the action and 
the dialogue with episodes and digressions. 
The result is total lack of unity and group¬ 
ing, since mere details are constantly given 


prominence which is lacking when we come 
to the main incidents of the plot. For 
example, there are more space and pains 
bestowed on some private theatricals in one 
part of the story, and on the celebration of 
a birthday in an artist’s family in another, 
than on the really central action, if such 
there be, of the narrative. And these two 
episodes have no real influence on the current 
of events, such as the leading precedents in 
Mansfield Park and Vanity Fair exhibit, so 
that there is much lack of scale and com¬ 
position. Again, though there is a good 
deal of clever description intercalated, and 
much trouble has been taken with the dialogue, 
the former is too obviously laboured and to 
order, while the latter, meritorious in its 
degree, and sometimes rising almost to 
aphorism, is too bookish, and not always 
discriminated carefully according to the 
character who is speaking, though two of 
tho minor personages, Fred Potts and 
Blandinah (sic) Bird, hostess of an inn at 
Geneva, have been more individualised in 
their talk. But the criticism passed by Fred 
Potts on his successful rival, who marries 
the amateur heroine, is only too true, for he 
is “ a sententious bloke,” and nothing more. 
There is plenty of good material in this 
book, and cut down into one volume it 
would have probably been a success. As it 
is, the amateur is far more evident than the 
artist. 

A Beautiful Woman is a revival, and not 
a too happy one, of the Minerva Press typo 
of literature. Tho writer does, indeed, 
implicitly bespeak indulgence by styling 
it a romance, and may fairly plead that we 
are a little overdone with realistic chronicles 
of small beer, so that a change is desirable. 
But there is neither imagination, fancy, 
grace, nor skill manifested in this crude and 
dull book. It is tho supposed autobiography 
of a girl sprung from the unfortunate mar¬ 
riage of a well-born lady, having a tendency 
to madness, with a disreputable adventurer, 
who, after driving his wife into a lunatic 
asylum, leaves his child in charge of a 
couple of miserably poor peasants, where she 
is ragged, dirty, untaught, and almost unfed, 
though they are in the receipt of a liberal 
sum for her maintenance, paid by her aunt, 
the widow of a wealthy French noble. She 
is transferred to this aunt’s care early in the 
story, and grows np to beautiful womanhood 
in the midst of wealth and good society. 
The aunt dies suddenly quite penniless, and 
the young lady has to take a situation in 
England as companion to the widow of an 
impoverished baronet, whose two sons both 
fall in love with her, while she, sinking the 
true facts of her history, and keeping her 
Countess aunt in the foreground, describes 
her father as an officer slain in battle, and 
her mother as dead for sorrow at his loss. 
She gets engaged to Sir Basil Barry, and at 
this juncture her father turns up, and 
threatens to tell him all the facts she has 
suppressed unless she will buy silence. Hav¬ 
ing no money, she makes fierce love to tho 
younger brother, who has charge of some 
funds belonging to his elder, and persuades 
him to rob the safe in order to supply her, 
and having thus got rid of her father, allows 
her engagement to he made known. Tho 
younger brother, thus deceived, does not ex- 
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pose her, but leaves the country. She marries; 
but her husband gets consumptive, and they 
go to Paris ; and there, during the crash of 
the Commune, her father turns up again, 
hunted for his life by the troops, and at 
the last forces himself into his dying son-in- 
law’s bedroom, and tells him most of the 
truth abont the heroine, who is forced to 
admit the remainder herself by the sudden 
appearance of the missing younger brother 
also, who, as a colonel of the Versailles 
troops, commands the detachment which is 
chasing Henry Milner. Sir Basil dies of 
the shock, and the disconsolate widow re¬ 
turns home to look after her boy, the youth¬ 
ful heir, and to regret that the state of the 
law does not allow her to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother, a3 she would clearly 
have wished to do had he asked her. Such 
is the plot, and the language, strained, arti¬ 
ficial, and even hysterical at times, is quite 
in keeping with it. The characters are one 
and all mere lay-figures, and the only thing 
to be said in defence is that the author 
seems to mean ns to understand that the 
heroine’s words and actions are affected by 
hereditary insanity. Bat there has not been 
the skill requisite for a psychological study 
such as this would require, and sheer dul- 
ness is the result. 

The author of That Lass o’ Lovrrie's has 
turned her attention to a completely different 
aspect of life from that of colliers and their 
belongings. Lolly is a tale of that shifty 
and yet shiftless artist-life which is com¬ 
monly named, as Henri Murger named it, 
Bohemia, but which Miss Burnett has pre¬ 
ferred to describe as Vagabondia. It has 
mnch cleverness, and the heroine is a very 
daring and diverting little person ; but there 
is less originality of treatment than in her 
previous book, as also less power, and we 
■seem to be reading what we have read before, 
notably in such novels as Barbara's History, 
Kitty, and several others. Nor is it possible 
to acquiesce cheerfully in the heroine’s fate. 
She does, indeed, marry the man of her 
choice, who has been that choice from almost 
childhood, but he is such a poor creature, 
weak, vacillating, hysterical, and furiously 
suspicious and jealous, that one cannot angur 
well for their wedded happiness; since if he 
be sane, he must be devoured with exacting 
inconsiderate solfishness, and if not sane, the 
position of a madman’s keeper in a home 
without the appliances of a private asylum 
is not pleasant for a wife. It is probably to 
Miss Burnett’s citizenship across the Atlantic 
that we must ascribe the error of local colour¬ 
ing which places the headquarters of London 
Vagabondia in that austerely respectable 
thoroughfare, Bloomsbury Place. Clearly 
the street which unites Southampton Row 
and Bloomsbury Square is not really in¬ 
tended, as the houses are described as having 
dilapidated gardens in front. Bnt the 
humours of the Crome household are very 
pleasant reading, whether in Bloomsbury or 
in Utopia. 

The ordinary English reader knows so 
very little of the history of the revolt of the 
Spanish American colonies from the mother 
country that a succinct and graphic 
narrative, embracing the whole group from 
Mexico down to the northern frontier of 
Patagonia, would be a useful and welcome 


addition to literature. And it would also 
doubtless be possible to compile a very 
readable volume of episodes in the careers 
of some of the most notable insurgents, par¬ 
ticularly Bolivar. But the amount of prac¬ 
tical success hitherto achieved by the now 
independent colonies in the establishment of 
governments so manifestly superior to that of 
Spain in stability, efficiency, and other good 
qualities, as to make a thinking mind rejoice 
in thoir substitution for the elder rule, has 
been far too small to arouse content, not to 
say enthusiasm. And therefore it is not 
easy to follow with appetite the prolix story 
in which the anonymous Estanciero (=land- 
bailiff or manager of an estate) details the 
birth of the Argentine Confederation in 
1806, or more strictly, 1810, and carries on 
the records of its infancy so far as 1816. 
If an era of peace and prosperity had then 
begun, it would be possible to accept a part 
of the eulogy bestowed on the people of 
Buenos Ayres, but those who have read the 
annals further, who know how long and 
fiercely the civil war between the Unionists 
and the Federalists raged, what the rule of 
Rosas was in Buenos Ayres, and of Ribiera 
in Banda Oriental (not to cite that of Francia 
in the neighbour State of Paraguay), and 
how persistently, despite wellnigh bound¬ 
less natural resources, and a steady influx of 
immigration, the expenditure has exceeded 
the revenue, will utterly fail to view the revolt 
through the iridescent halo of Ponce de Leon. 
The plot of the tale is wholly subordinate 
to the historical matter, possesses no in¬ 
dependent interest, and does but protract a 
narrative already far too long, where a 
judicious abridgment of Arcos, Dominguez, 
and Sarmiento would have been more ac¬ 
ceptable. As it is, Mitre is almost the only 
authority referred to, and the brief epilogue, 
in which a diy summary of the revolution is 
given, proves more readable by far than the 
main narrative. 

The completion of A Modem Minister does 
not alter the unfavourable judgment which 
it was necessary to pass upon the earlier 
portion. Proclaimed as the coming work of 
fiction which was to initiate a series of 
“ Cheveley Novels ” destined to be as marked 
a point of departure in literature as Waverley 
proved to be; loudly whispered as the work 
of a Great Unknown, whose pleasure it was, 
while hidden from the critics, to reap new 
laurels to be added to the whole shrubberies 
of that vegetable already in his possession on 
other grounds ; and, what is much more to 
the purpose, issued by a famous publishing 
house which has made a reputation for intro¬ 
ducing new and successful writers; the book 
is nevertheless pompous, prolix, and deadly 
dull, and none the less so for a continual 
straining after effect, and a tawdry stagyness 
of incident and style. There is nothing 
which can be interpreted as a coherent plot; 
there is not one single figure in the thickly 
crowded canvas—least of all the hero— 
bearing the slightest resemblance to real 
flesh and blood, as distinguished from the 
characters of melodrama; there is so little 
invention that several of the personages and 
incidents are doubled; so little gift of 
method that the reader continually gets 
“mixed” in the effort to remember who is 
who; and the language, where it is not 


simply imitative, at a long distance, of 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, is remarkably 
apt to drift into very slipshod English. H 
it be, as vaguely hinted, the work of ons 
who has already made a name in literature, 
it will go far to wreck the reputation of its 
author ; if it be that of a new candidate for 
popular favour, it will need long years of 
patient work on a much more modest scale 
and in a less pretentious style— genre- paint¬ 
ing on a hand’s breadth of canvas instead 
of high art on whole acres—to do away 
with the memory of this cumbrous failure, 
illustrated, by the by, with drawings just 
worthy of the letterpress. The one thing 
that may be said in favour of A Modem 
Minister is that there is no harm in it, and 
that the abundant sentiments of cheap piety 
and philanthropy scattered on its pages fol¬ 
low carefully the model set by Dickens; but 
the amplest proof that it is the composition, 
not of one illustrious person alone, but of a 
syndicate made up of George Eliot, Anthony 
Trollope, Alfred Tennyson, Prof. Ruskin, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
Mr. Spurgeon will not avail to give it vitality. 
Had it been less ambitious in design, and 
less aggressively trumpeted, a lighter cen- 
sure than this might have sufficed for its 
demerits, but it would have proved no 
easier to discover matter for praise. 

So me modem representative of the Athenian 
who was bored by hearing Aristides called 
the Just, has written a clever skit in the 
form of a series of letters supposed to be 
discovered after the death of Mr. Richard¬ 
son, and giving the ending of his most 
famous hero. Unfortunately, Richardson’s 
novels—except the abridged Clarissa —are 
so little known to modern readers that the 
careful imitation of the epistolary styles of 
Sir Charles Grandison himself, of Harriet 
Byron, and of Lord and Lady G. will be 
thrown away upon the vast majority of 
them, but everyone knows something at 
least of the virtuous renown of the courtly 
baronet, and will therefore be able to appre¬ 
ciate the fun of depicting him as a common 
swindler and hypocrite, who had not even a 
right to the name and title he bore, who 
drank and gambled and cheated on the sly, 
and finally died after being bailed out of an 
Italian prison, in which he had been confined 
for fully adequate reasons connected with his 
old relations with the Della Poretta family, 
also depicted as a gang of low-born sharpers. 
The misfortune of the caricature, which is 
broad and highly coloured, is that it comes 
more than a century too late. Issued in 
1756 or thereabouts, it would have aroused 
inextinguishable laughter, but it has not now 
a prospect of even such a measure of popular 
appreciation as greeted Mr. Bumand’s New 
Sandford and Merton. And when even 
Thackeray’s happy parody of Ivanhoe —his 
Rebecca and Rowena —made so very little im¬ 
pression, a less brilliant effort cannot look 
for success. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Studia Sacra. Commentaries on the Introduc¬ 
tory Verses of St. John’s Gospel, and on a Por¬ 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; with 
other Theological Papers. By the Rev. John 
Keble, M.A. (James Parker and Oo.) This is a 
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volume of fragments; and its interest is almost 
wholly of a personal nature. By the very many 
who revere the memory of Mr. Keble the book 
will be valued as adding some further richness of 
tone to the picture they have already rightly 
formed of the painstaking, scholarly, and, above 
all, devout ana loving-hearted student of the 
Sacred Scriptures and of the early Fathers. The 
“ Notes on the Greek Testament ” are early work, 
extracted from the author's interleaved Greek 
Testament. The editor, following the sound 
advice of friends, gives only a specimen, but quite 
sufficient to show us the young clergyman care¬ 
fully and honestly at work in his study. Other 
portions of the volume have more of intrinsic 
merit—more especially the comment on fifteen 
verses of St. John (i.,* 1-16) which occupies the 
first forty-four pages. This is the work of Mr. 
Keble's old age, (and exhibits such fullness and 
ripeness of Scriptural and theological knowledge, 
and such true insight into the deeper meaning of 
the Evangelist, that one cannot but regret the 
abrupt ending of the MS. Mr. Keble was a well- 
read theologian, but with this commentary on St. 
John before us we feel that for even the mere 
literary interpretation of such writings as those of 
St. John more is needed than learning or critical 
sagacity; and we are reminded by Mr. Keble’s 
work of the words inscribed above the door of 
Neander’s study, “ Pectus Theologum facit.” The 
few notes entitled “ Processio Spiritus Sancti ” 
will exhibit the minute care with which Mr. 
Keble examined the patristic testimonies on the 
subject of the vexed controversy between the 
Oriental and Western Churches. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Heinrich August Wilhelm 
Mever, Th.D. Translated from the Fourth Edition 
of the German by the Bev. Paten J. Gloag, D.D. 
The Tranalation Revised and Edited by William 
P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow. Vol. II. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark.) Critical and Exegetical Hand¬ 
book of the Gospel of Matthew. By Heinrich 
August Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D. Translated from 
the Sixth Edition of the German by the Rev. Peter 
Christie. The Translation Revised and Edited by 
Frederick Orombie, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 
Vol. L (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) These 
volumes form the first issue of the third year of 
Messrs. Clark's edition of Meyer’s Commentary. 
We doubt whether Messrs. Clark's extensive 
library of foreign theology contains anything more 
useful for those for whom they are mainly in¬ 
tended than this series of Meyer’s excellent Iland- 
bucher. The English clergyman, too seldom 
familiar with German, will find Meyer (now 
accessible to him) a VRst advance on his Words¬ 
worth or Alford. It is not creditable to our 
Biblical scholarship that we do not possess one 
English commentary on the Gospels that can 
be fairly regarded as meritorious. The editors 
and translators of the volumes before us seem to 
have done their work very carefully. The 
student will find it a great convenience to have 
the references to a book so constantly in bis hands 
as Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament 
Diction made applicable throughout to the English 
translation. The references to the German edition 
also stand in the text. 

Occasional Sermons preached before the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge and Elsewhere, with an Appen¬ 
dix of Hymns. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
1>.D., Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, and 
Canon of Ely. fBell and Sons.) Greek scholarship 
and the art 01 preaching a good sermon have 
apparently no relation to one another. These 
sermons are throughout commonplace, both in 
thought and expression, and are not unfrequently 
marked by a provincial tone very distinctly per¬ 
ceptible. Neither in respect to Biblical exegesis 
nor theology proper have we found anything of 
■value. Dr. Kennedy, like many others, has no 


affection for the Athanasian Creed, but we doubt 
whether (scrupulously orthodox as he is) the 
Professor's own language is either more accurate 
or more luminous than that of the Quicunque. 
“ We may shortly say,” writes Prof. Kennedy, 
“ Tripersonality is confessed to be an attribute of 
the Divine Unity.” “ That is,” as a foot-note ex¬ 
plains (?) “the* Divine Unity comprises within 
itself three Correlates, which theologians have, 
not happily, called Persons.’’ If Dr. Kennedy is 
no preacher, still less is he a poet. The hymns 
seldom rise above doggerel. We do not know 
whether it is as modestly acknowledging the 
prosaic character of his verses that Dr. Kennedy 
adopts the fashion of printing the lines without 
the initial capitals that ordinarily indicate what 
is meant for poetry. Suggested by the sublime 
words of Psalm cii., “ Thou, Lord, in the begin¬ 
ning hast laid the foundations of the earth; and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands,” &c., we 
have 

“ they wane, they perish ; Thou at rest 
abidest ever underanged; 
they fado like raiment; as a vest 

Thou changest them and they are changed.” 
Surely a specimen of “ the art of sinking in 
poetry.” Nor should we desire added to the 
present collections of hymns the following (though 
m sentiment unexceptionable)— 

“ Unto parents honour show 
and be good to all below. 


covet not thy neighbour's wife, 
dearest treasure of bis life,” &c., &c. 

These specimens have not tempted us to examine 
The Psalms of David in English Verse by the 
same author. 

The Christian Creed: its Theory and Practice. 
With a Preface on some present Dangers of the 
English Church. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, 
M. A.,Prebendary of St. Pauls, Professor of Hebrew, 
King’s College, &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This book is composed of sermons on the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. They are of an altogether 
popular cast, and aim only at simple exposition 
ana “ edification.” The Preface is a declamation 
against “ Sacerdotalism ” and the “ Sacramental 
System.” Prof. Leathes thinks “ it is high time 
to cry aloud, and spare not, to lift up the voice like 
the trumpet." It may be so; but certainly the 
“sounding alchemy” at the mouth of Prof. Leathes 
emits but a very feeble squeaking. 

Scripture Illustrations from the Domestic Life of 
the Jews and other Eastern Nations. By the 
late John Eadie, D.D.,LL.D.,Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, United Presbyterian 
Church. (Collins.) “ This volume, which was 
designed by tbe author to be the first part of a 
large work on Scripture illustration from different 
sources, is complete in itself; and by far the larger 
part of it received tbe author's final revision.” 
The editor, the Rev. John 0. Jackson, has added 
a few chapters to complete the design. A charac¬ 
teristic and admirable feature of the work is the 
abundance of well-chosen illustrative extracts 


under headings according to tbe subject-matter, 
as, e.g., “Tbe Day of Judgment,” “ Persecutions,” 
“ The Scriptures,” “ The Sabbath,” &c. 

The Frescoed Chamber; or, the New Testament 
concealed in the Old, and the Old revealed in the 
New. By Hely Smith, Rector of Tansley, Derby¬ 
shire. (Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) This is 
an essay which obtained a local prize, confined to 
residents in Derbyshire, and founded in memoir of 
the Rev. Philip Gell, of St. John’s, Derby. If we 
are right in gathering from the Memorandum pre¬ 
fixed to the Essay that Mr. Heiy Smith's is the beet 
of forty essays contributed, thirty-nine Derby¬ 
shire authors must have been particularly un¬ 
happy in their efforts at Scriptural exegesis. 

The Gospel of Home Life. By Mark Evans. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Oo.) Mr. Evans is already 
favourably known to the public by a little book 
of theology for children, entitled The Story of our 
Father's Love told to Children. The present work 
is more ambitious. It sets before it ns an aim the 
solution of what Professor Tyndall in his Belfast 
Address calls “ the problem of problems at tbe 
present hour ”—viz. tne problem of yielding “ the 
religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction.” This 
“reasonable satisfaction,” Mr. Evans contends, 
may be had from “ the primaeval revelation ” of 
domestic life—“a revelation not locked up as a 
mystery, in the charge of priests, but to be appre¬ 
hended by each one of us in the sacred circle of 
borne, in the round of everyday duties.” The ex¬ 
istence of “the religious sense," “instinct,” or 
“ sentiment,” is assumed throughout. This sense, 
or instinct, is, according to the writer, unsatisfied 
by “ the Unknown,” or “ by the study of the col¬ 
lective self”—in fact, by anything short of “ a con¬ 
scious object of its reverence and love,” or, to use 
Mr. Evans's constantly repeated phrase, “ One 
better than the best we can conceive. The moral 
argument for Theism is put with a freshness of 
utterance that comes from very genuine feeling. 
The mode in which it is attempted to support the 
conceptions of distinctively Christian theology in 
a similar manner is certainly less successful. This 
interesting little book would not be less meritorious 
if it betrayed less of lofty scorn for those who 
differ from Mr. Evans’s theology. 

The Canons of the First Four General Councils 
of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The Delegates give 
us here, printed in clear type, the Greek text of 
the Canons, together with the Nicene and Con- 
stantinopolitan Creeds and the Chalcedonian Defi¬ 
nition. Convenient indexes to the subjects of the 
Canons are supplied. 

The Book of Common Prayer: its History and 
Contents. Bv the Rev. Coleman Ivens. (Collins, 
Sons and Co.) This compilation is one of 
Messrs. Collins's School Series. Wheatley’s 
Rational Illustration is a favourite source of in¬ 
formation with Mr. Ivens, and sometimes the 
silliest comments of that writer are carefully 
transcribed—as, e.y., on the “Invitatory ” (p. 47). 
We have noticed several minor errors and inaccu¬ 
racies ; hut we dare say that Mr. Ivens is justified 
in the modest statement of his Preface that there 


from the writings of travellers and historians, 
ancient and modern, added to most of the articles 
treated. Thus Porter, Stanley, Lavard, Thomp¬ 
son, Lane, Wilkinson, Kawlinson,an& many others, 
are laid under contribution. These extracts are 
not mere snippets, but are given with sufficient 
fullness to possess each an independent interest of 
its own. They are generally well selected, and 
from writers who may speak with authority. The 
wood-engravings are numerous, but are of a style 
so mean and slovenly that most readers must re¬ 
gret their presence. Still, we dare say, they will 
not prevent the Scripture Illustrations being, as 
they deserve, a favourite with Sunday School 
teachers and scholars. Of its kind we do not 
know any better book. 

The Words of Life. (Longmans.) The words 
of Jesus, as recorded by the Evangelists, arranged 


is no other book on the Prayer-Book “ which treats 
of its contents so fully at so moderate a price.” 

What is Natural Theology t An Attempt to 
Estimate the Cumulative Evidence of many Wit¬ 
nesses to God. Boyle Lectures, 1876. By Alfred 
Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, Lon¬ 
don, Canon of Worcester. (Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge.) The title fairly indi¬ 
cates the nature of the contents of this volume. 
Whether it he due to the effort to do too much, 
to exhibit in a small space too wide a range of 
argument, or to some other cause, the general 
effect is a failure. Those who desire to understand 
what in our day can be said for Theism will find 
Prof. Flint's recent work to contrast very favour¬ 
ably with Canon Barry’s as regards close reason¬ 
ing, thoroughness, and cogency. Canon Barry’s 
phrase, “ the theology of the imagination,” seems 
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to us singularly unhappy as a designation of the 
beliefs deposited and tendencies to belief awak¬ 
ened by the sense of beauty, the aesthetic sensibi¬ 
lity. Canon Barry after a fashion explains what 
he means; but one is at the end left with the im¬ 
pression that “ the theology of the imagination ” 
and “ imaginative theology ” are interchangeable. 
This is to be regretted the more, because this vein 
of argument is of real value, and has never yet 
been thoroughly wrought. 

Essay on the Right Estimation of Manuscript 
Evidence in the Text of the New Testament. By 
Thomas Itawson Birks, M.A. (Macmillan.) In 
this essay Prof. Birks endeavours to bring the 
textual criticism of the New Testament within 
the range of mathematical law, with, among 
others, this remarkable result, that “on the hypo¬ 
thesis most favourable to the early MSS. ”—»>., 
“ the hypothesis which assigns to B and K infal¬ 
lible excellence when they agree, and distributes 
their certain errors between them in the ratio of 
their divergence from the Received Text ”—“ and 
specially to the Vatican, its weight is exactly that 
of two MSS. of the fifteenth century, while the 
Sinaitic weighs only one third more than an 
average MS. of the eleventh century ” (p. CO). 
The attempt thus to subvert the principle on 
which textual criticism has hitherto proceeded is 
a bold one, but Mr. Birks’s reasonings, at least in 
their general bearing, are by no means easy to 
resist. Nothing, of course, could be more natural 
than to regard the most ancient witnesses as also 
the most trustworthy, and if they agreed among 
themselves, or the few that survive were in all 
cases the parents of our more recent MSS., no 
principle could bo more just. But neither of these 
things is true. The oldest MSS. may themselves, 
ns many are beginning to suspect, be corrupt; and 
there is always tho probability, in varying degrees, 
that the cursives, being derived from MSS. con¬ 
temporaneous with our oldest, or even more 
ancient still, may represent a purer text. At any 
rate, the text of the New Testament cannot be 
regarded as by any means finally settled, and Prof. 
Birks's little work is an appeal, which should not 
be neglected, for tho reconsideration of the whole 
question. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The subject of the next course of the Ilibbert 
Lectures will be the Ancient Religion of Egypt. 
The trustees have appointed M. Le Page Renouf 
to deliver them. 

Prof. Haeckel, of Jena, has answered Prof. 
Virchow’s famous speech delivered at Munich at 
the meeting of German naturalists and physicians. 
The titlo of his pamphlet is Freie Wissenschaft 
und freie Lehre, the motto Imparidi proyrediamur. 
Virchow had denied that evolution could ever 
change an ape into a man. Haeckel re-asserts the 
possibility, and more than possibility, of that 
change, and represents Virchow as the ally of the 
Jesuits. 

Prof. Stensler has just published his trans¬ 
lation of Paraskara's Grihya-sutras. The Sanskrit 
text of these rules on the domestic ceremonies of 
tho ancient Brahmans was published last year. 
We owe to Prof. Stensler the edition and trans¬ 
lation of a similar collection of economical rules, 
ascribed to Afivalayana, and published in 1804 or 
1866. 

Mb. R. Hamilton Lang, late II.B.M. Consul 
in Cyprus, who spent nine years in that island, 
has in preparation a volume on tho history and 
present condition of Cyprus, which will bo pub¬ 
lished in September by Messrs Macmillan and Co. 

The same publishers will bring out at the end 
of August the new novel, The Europeans, by Mr. 
Henry James, junior, at present running through 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Messrs. Longman announce for publication 
The Famine Campaign in Southern India in 


1876-78, by William Digby, Secretary of the 
Madras Famine Committee, and Editor of the 
Madras Times ; and the History of the Ancient 
British Church, by the Rev. John Pryce, Vicar of 
Bangor. 

Messrs. W. II. Allen and Co. will publish 
this month Turk and Slav, from a Geographical, 
Ethnological, and Historical point of view, with 
special reference to the late political situation, 
by Hr. R. G. Latham. 

Tiie article on “ Catharine of Russia,” in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, we learn, 
is written by Mr. George Strachey. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have arranged 
with Mr. Grattan Geary, editor of the Times of 
India, for the early publication of his narrative of 
his recent journey along the Persian Gulf, and 
ride of more than a thousand miles through 
Asiatic Turkey. The title of the work will be 
“ Bombay to the Bosphorus.” 


Prof, de Harlez, of Louvain, is engaged in 
work on Eranian philology. His Manual of the 
language of the Avesta is at press; and his dic¬ 
tionary of the same idiom is finished. These are to 
be followed by corresponding works on Pehlevi, of 
which tho grammar is already complete in MS. 

In the autumn Messrs. Macmillan will issue the 
Historical Memorials of the Iloyal Palace and 
Chapel of the Savoy, by the Rev. William J. 
Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., with an etching by Tristram 
Ellis from J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with other 
illustrations; and with copious Notes gathered 
from the records of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
from those in the Rolls. 

Keil's edition of the Latin Grammarians will, 
it is expected, be finished this year, by the pub¬ 
lication of the second part of vol. vii. The first 
part contains the writers on orthography: Teren- 
tius Scaurus, Velius Longus, Caper, Agroecius, 
Cassiodorius, Martyrius, Beda, and Albinus, 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. have in the 
press a work on Mount Etna, by Mr. G. F. Rod- 
well, Science Master in Marlborough College. It 
contains topographical and geological maps, and 
gives a detailed history of the mountain and of 
its eruptions. 

It is stated that Longfellow’s series of poetical 
notes, entitled Poems of Places, will deal with 
Asia in three volumes, which will be issued 
shortly. 

The forthcoming volume of the Theological 
Translation Fund Library, issued by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, is Baur’s First Three 
Centuries of the Christian Church. The trans¬ 
lator is tho Rev. Allan Menzies. 

Our Wooelland Trees is the title of a forth¬ 
coming work, to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., from the pen of 
Mr. Francis George Heath, author of The Fern 
World. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and G ali-in will 
publish next week the official Report of the 
Lambeth Conference. 

Under the title of “New Greece,” Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter and Galpin will shortly issue a 
volume by Mr. Lewis Sargeant, which will com¬ 
prise a survey of the actual condition of the 
country at the present day and its history during 
the past few years. The work will be illustrated 
by two maps. 

Tiie Scotch newspapers chronicle the death of 
Isabella Richardson, on July 23, at the advanced 
age of ninety-six years. The name of Mrs. 
Richardson is unknown to famo; but, under the 
pseudonym of “ Tibbie Shiel,” all readers of the 
Nodes Ambrosianae will recognise the mistress of 
a cottage on the edge of St. Mary's Loch, under 
whose roof Christopher North and the Ettrick 
Shepherd used to meet. That cottage has since 
grown into an hotel, of which the chief attraction 
was tho hospitable care and interesting reminis¬ 
cences of “ Auld Tibbie.” Her death breaks one 
of the few personal links that bound the Scotland 
of literature to the Scotlaud of the tourist. 

In a large collection of MS. Sermons, chiefly 
by Conformists and Nonconformists of the 
seventeenth century, in the Bodleian Library, 
which with few exceptions belonged to Dr. 
Richnrd Rawlinson, Mr. Macrav has lately dis¬ 
covered (while engaged upon making a short cata¬ 
logue) in a small anonymous and imperfect volume 
tiie original copies, with frequent corrections, of 
three sermons by Bishop Sanderson. Two of 
these, on Romans iii., 8, and 1 Cor. vii., 24, are 
amongst his printed works; but the third, on 
Psalm ci., 3, has never yet been published. This 
volume camo from Archbishop Sancroft's library. 
Other volumes in this collection contain original 
shorthand notes by Tillotson of sermons preached 
by him in 1080-03; a scries by Dr. A. Ilomeck 
on Psalm li.; and many by Bishop Turner of Ely. 


Messrs. Teubner, of Leipzig, announce that 
so soon as the Latin Grammarians are done •with, 
they will commence on the same method »n edi¬ 
tion of the remains of the Greek Grammarians, 
commencing with those of Apollonius Dyscolus. 
The comment, apparatus, indices, &c., are entrusted 
to Messrs. R. Schneidner and G. Ulilig. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt, the son of the late Mr. 
David Nutt, of 270 Strand, is now, we understand, 
to he associated with Mr. Haas in the management 
of the business. We are glad to hear that this 
new arrangement, which follows naturally on Mr. 
Nutt’s coming of age, will produce no change in 
the position of Mr. Haas, one of the few really 
competent foreign bibliographers in London, and 
as obliging as he is competent. 

M. Isidore Liseux is preparing an edition of 
the translation of Boccaccio's Decameron made 
by Antoine de Ma^on, secretary in 1546 to the 
Queen of Navarre. It will be printed on Holland 
paper, and embellished with vignettes, initials, 
tail-pieces, &c., taken from tho finest Lyons 
editions of the sixteenth century, and the first 
volume (of six) will appear on August 10. There 
will also be a small issue on China paper. 

It is in contemplation to found an association 
in New York under the title of “ The American 
Dramatic Authors’ Society,” with the object of 
encouraging the production of original plays, and 
regulating the present practice of competitive 
translation from the French and German. We do 
not find that anything is suggested for the protec¬ 
tion of the rights of English authors. 

The death is announced at New York, on July 
10, of Mrs. Richard Stapells, better known as 
Miss Mary Wells. She was horn at Lincoln, in 
England, in 1829, and was a favourite actress in 
the United States between the years 1850 and 
1868. 

The great literary success of the day in France 
is Victor Hugo’s Histoire dun Crime. The sale 
of tho people’s edition at two francs has reached 
150,000; and a new and still cheaper edition is 
to appear with illustrations, published at two sous 
the number. Le Pape has likewise passed through 
half a score of editions. 

In the Nuova Antologia for July 16 Signor 
Berti begins a series of articles on Oampanella,in 
the first of which he treats of the causes of his 
imprisonment, and shows from contemporary 
documents that Campanella was engaged in no 
political conspiracy, but that his mysticism 
created great animosity among the Calabrian fnars, 
who prepared for him the fate which usually be¬ 
falls a prophet. Signor Toschi continues his 
lively article on the “ Physiology of the Painters 
of the Fourteenth Century,” and argues that the 
religious sentiment which we now discover in 
their paintings is chiefly owing to the simplicity 
and naivete of style and composition, which arose 
from their want of technical knowledge and studv 
Signor Palma gives an historical 
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survey of European Congresses, from Westphalia 
to Berlin, and classifies the Congress of Berlin 
with that of Utrecht and Paris, 1815, as being 
founded on ideas of force rather than of nationality 
Signor Bonghi compares Shakspere's Tempest with 
M. Renan's Caliban, regarding them respectively 
expressions of the ideas of their time. Signor 
Poizolini-Sicilliani gives a graphic sketch of the 
miracle of Saint Januarius at Naples, and Signor 
Issel commences a series of articles on “ Cave- 
Dwellings and their Inhabitants,” in which he 
gives a resumd of modern discoveries. On the 
whole this number of the Nuova Antolojia is 
exceptionally full of interesting articles. 

Ali last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkiuson, and 
Hodge were engaged in selling the extensive 
library of the late Rev. John Wood Waiter, son- 
in-law of Robert Southey. Included in it were 
some manuscripts of the poet, which did not, 
however, excite much competition; among these 
may he noted—Autograph manuscript of The 
Doctor, notes, &c., 6s.; Catalogue of Southey's 
library, 21. 10s.; Collections for History of 
Portugal, 21. 11s.; Manuscript copy of ditto, 
21. 15s.; manuscripts connected with the Pen¬ 
insular War, with many autograph letters of 
general officers, &c., respecting various battles, 
4/. 15s.; a large collection of autograph letters to 
Mr. and Mrs. Southey from notable persons, 
11. 10s.; the autograph manuscripts of Mr. Warter 
himself fetched 5s. Among the books sold were— 
Mirror for Magistrates, edited by J. Haslewood, 
1*15, 71. 17s. 6 el. ; Chapman's Homer, N. Butter, 
1010 (imperfect), 81. 10s.; Taylor, the Water- 
Poet : all his Works, 1630, 9/. 9s.; Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson's Egyptians (presentation copy to 
Southey), 01.15s.; Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, 
«V. 2.i. 0 <1. ; Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 91. 5s.; 
Fuller's Worthies, 1002,31.15s.; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, Illustrations, &c., with continuation, 
131. 10s.; J. Chrysostomi Opera, 13 vols., 1734- 
41, 61. 8s. ; Blackwood's Magazine, complete from 
1817 to 1877, 122 vols., 81. 15s.; Quarterly Re¬ 
view, from 1800 to 1877,144 vols. (with Southey’s 
articles marked), 71. 10s.; Notes and Queries, 
complete from 1849 to 1877, 141. 10s.; Archaica 
and Ucliconia, 5 vols. of reprints of scarce works, 
91. 15s. ; Harleian Miscellany, 91. 12s. Gd. ; 
Wood's Athenae, edition by Bliss, 1813-20, 151. 
15s.; Jamieson's Scotch Dictionary and Supple¬ 
ment, 101. 10s. The whole amount realised by 
the six days’ sale was 1,0771. 19s. 

We have received Design and Work, Yol. I., 
New Series (G. Purkess); The Christian World, 
Family Circle Edition, Vol. I. (James Clarke) ; 
Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, revised by Charles 
E. Groves, Part II.: Inorganio Chemistn/, Sixth 
Edition, with additions (Longmans); Mechanical 
Dentistry, by Charles Hunter (Crosby Lockwood) ; 
the Life of Edgar Allan Poe, by William F. Gill, 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged (New York: 
W. J. Widdleton) ; The Moon, by Richard A. 
Proctor, Second Edition (Longmans); One and 
Three, by F. C. Burnand (Bradbury, Agnew and 
Co.) ; A Voyage with Death, and other Poems, by 
Adair Welcker (Oakland, Cal.: Strickland) ; The 
English Guide to the Pal is Exhibition (Mason) ; 
Cyprus: The Christian History of our New 
Colonial Gem, by the Rev. Richard Glover 
(Sampson Low); Notes on the Defence of the 
Book of Daniel, by a Clergyman (Dublin : William 
M‘Gee) ; The Transfer of Gasworks to Local 
Authorities, by Arthur Silverthorne (Crosby Lock- 
wood) ; English Landscape Art in the Year 1878, 
by Alfred Dawson (Deighton and Duntkorne); 
The Celebrated Story of the Foxes' Tails, as told 
by l«eo Ross (The Edinburgh Publishing Com¬ 
pany) ; Handbook to the British Indian Section in 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, by George 0. M. 
Birdwood (second edition) ; Report of the General 
Conference of Liberal Thinkers, held June 13 and 
14, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury (Triibner); 
Diagnosis plantarum no varum vel minus cognitarum 
Mexicanarum et Centrali-Americanarum. Pars I. 
Auctore W . B. Hemsley (Taylor and Francis). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

After a month’s stay at Khartum, waiting for 
permission from the Khedive to cross the frontier, 
Signor Gessi's party reached Fadassi on the borders 
of the Galla country, on March 19. They intend 
to penetrate into the country of the Gallas, many 
of whom are met with at Fadassi, where they go 
to exchange cattle for salt. Three hours distance 
from this place is the Sabos River, the banks of 
which are inhabited by the Amarni tribe, a savage 
people, who are in the habit of waylaying the 
caravans taking salt into the Galla country. 

The Abbo Debaize, who recently received a 
grant of 100,000 francs from the French Govern¬ 
ment for a scientific expedition to Central Africa, 
arrived at Zanzibar early in June. 

The Marchese Antinori is believed to he still 
at Shoa, engaged in organising a scientific station, 
and in making researches into the zoology of the 
country. Captain Cecchi and Signor Chiarini 
propose to examine the southern districts of Shoa 
and the upper portion of the Hawash river. 

Since his arrival at Gorde, in the Senegal River, 
M. de Semelld appears to have entirely changed 
his scheme of African exploration. When he left 
France, his intention was to ascend the Niger and 
the Binue,and to explore the surrounding countries. 
It is said that he now proposes to start from the 
Gaboon, and to cross the continent to Zanzibar. 

A traveller who recently made a journey 
from Assam towards the Chinese province of 
Yiinuan, with a view to exploring a trade-route 
from India to China through that region, states 
that this route appears to he a happy medium 
between Burmah on the one side and Thibet on 
the other. He points out that the route from 
Assam offers the facility of navigation on the 
mighty Brahmaputra to within 200 miles of the 
Yunnan frontier, and that there are no obstruc¬ 
tive governments or serious geographical difficul¬ 
ties to be encountered in the country between the 
Brahmaputra and Yunnan. The intervening 
region has not been explored for fifty years, but 
there is no opposition to be expected on the part 
of the natives, as they are alleged to have ex¬ 
pressed a desire for the opening of a route in 
order to increase their facilities for trade. They 
already trade with China on the one side and 
Assam on the other, notwithstanding that they 
can only do so in the cold season, when the 
streams are dry the beds of which they use as 
roads; they are compelled to adopt this course, as 
the impassable jungle does not at present admit 
of traffic when the rains till the streams. The 
tribes referred to are in some measure civilised, 
and can read and write; they are Slians and 
Singphos, and are not to he confounded with the 
savages inhabiting the regions on the rest of the 
frontiers of Assam. 

News has been received of M. Paul Soleillet’s 
arrival at the end of May at Rachel, some 250 
leagues from the mouth of the Senegal River. 
He was full of hope of being able to reach the 
Mediterranean through Algeria. 

In a communication to the Geographical Society 
of Marseilles, M. Broyon deprecates the establish¬ 
ment of a first “ station ” so far from the coast as 
the northern end of Lake Tanganyika; Riid the 
reasons which he advances against it possess con¬ 
siderable weight. He recommends that some 
place about a month’s journey from the coast 
should be chosen in preference, pointing out that 
few porters would be required for transporting 
baggage and merchandise, and that the station 
would be more easily established in a safe posi¬ 
tion. Arrangements for the second station could 
be made from the first, which would get its pro¬ 
visions without difficulty from the coast. M. 
Broyon thinks that the centre of Africa would be 
more surely reached by the adoption of such a 
plan as this, and that the various stations would 
then run no risk of being without provisions. 


The new number of the French Geographical 
Society's Bulletin contains M. Oh. Maunoiris 
report on the work of the society and the progress 
of geographical science during 1877, which is 
illustrated by sketch-maps showing Dr. Har- 
mnnd’s explorations in Indo-China, Herr Wiener’s 
work in Peru and Bolivia, and Mr. Stanley’s ex¬ 
plorations in Africa. 

The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Antwerp contains a paper of some interest by the 
president, Col. Wnuwermann, entitled “ L’oeuvre 
Africaine dans ses Rapports avec les Progrsis du 
Commerce et de l’lndustrie.” 

M. H. Oapitaine contributes a paper on Cyprus 
to the last issue of L'Exploration. 

The new edition of Behm and Wagner’s Bevolk- 
erung der Erde, which has just been issued as a 
supplement to Petermann’s well-known geogra¬ 
phical publication, fully sustains the reputation 
that the work had previously acquired. It has 
unfortunately appeared too early for the adoption 
of the territorial limits laid down by the Berlin 
Treaty, but we have no doubt a supplement will 
soon be brought out to remedy this defect. 
Meantime we probably have, in the work itself 
and in the excellent foot-notes to every page, a 
closer approximation to the population of Die 
Turkish provinces in Europe and Asia than has 
hitherto been published. The population of our 
new possession Cyprus is variously estimated at 
250,000 (00,000 Mohammedans and 190,000 
Christians), and 144,000 (44,000 Mohammedans 
and 100,000 Christians), the latter estimate being 
probably nearer the truth. The total population 
of the globe is estimated at 1,439 millions, which 
shows an increase of fifteen millions since the 
last publication; this increase is due partly to 
natural increase of population, and partly to a 
more correct appreciation of the population of 
countries which have only been imperfectly ex¬ 
plored. The population of the earth is thus dis¬ 
tributed:— 

Europe, .... 312,398,480 
Asia ..... 831,000,000 

Africa. 205,219,500 

Australia and Polynesia . 4,411,300 

America 4 . . . 86,116,000 


Total 


1,439,145,280 


We have recently received a copy of the Sta¬ 
tutes of the German Society for the Exploration 
of Palestine, with the first number of the journal 
which it is proposed to issue quarterly. On the 
committee are the well-known names of Baedeker, 
Delitzsch, Frnas, Iviepert, You Moltke, Sandreczki, 
Schick, and Strauss, and in the first number are 
papers by Profs, lvautzsch, and Socin, and by M. 
Schick: the last on some recently discovered 
tombs on the Hill of Evil Counsel, and the ancient 
remains at the north-west angle of the city wall 
at Jerusalem. There is ample room in Palestine 
for the English and German societies, and we 
hope that they may work cordially together, and 
so hasten the desired end of a complete and 
systematic examination of every ancient site in 
the country. 

MAGAZINES AND BBVTEW8. 

The Quarterly is even more political than usual, 
as indeed might be expected in this heyday of 
its party; hut two or three of its articles call for 
notice in these pages. In “The Englishwoman 
at School ” we find a really fair and appreciative 
estimate of what has been dono, and .still may be 
done, for the education of girls. Beginning with 
a notice of the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission—the gist of which was that the 
materials were good and ready to hand, if only 
better training could be found for the mistresses 
and better sense for the parents—the paper goes 
on candidly to point out how much has been done 
in both these directions by the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, who already, within five or six 
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years of its coming into existence, hag estab¬ 
lished some dozen first-rate and most successful 
schools, besides setting a readily followed example 
to various great towns who prefer to organise 
schools of their own rather than to affiliate them¬ 
selves to the Council sitting in London. There 
follows an account of what has been done at Cam¬ 
bridge and elsewhere for the education of young 
women after leaving school. To those, of course, 
who are already interested in these matters the 
article will convey little that is new; but if one 
reflects where the Quarterly mainly circulates— 
“ the Tory homes of England it is difficult to 
overestimate the good that such a paper may do. 
In its other articles the Quarterly is a little dis¬ 
appointing. It is difficult to say anything fresh 
of Mdme. du Deffand, who already in Villemain’s 
day was put high among “ ces norm n connus ” of 
the eighteenth century; and the experienced vete¬ 
ran who handles her correspondence has not suc¬ 
ceeded in being much more than readable. Nor 
does the long-expected article on “ Martin Joseph 
Routh, President of Magdalen College,” quite 
satisfy those readers of this generation whom the 
name of the patriarchal President has always filled 
with curiosity and interest. 

“ Here waa one,” says the writer, “ who had presided 
over a famous college long enough to admit 183 
fellows, 234 demies, and 162 choristers. The interval 
which his single memory bridged over seemed fabulous. 
He was personally familiar with names which to every¬ 
one else seemed to belong to history. William Penn’s 
grandson had been his intimate friend. A contem- 
pary of Addison's (Dr. Theophilus Leigh, Master of 
Belliol), had pointed ont to him the situation of Addi¬ 
son’s rooms. He had seen Dr. Johnson, in his brown 
wig, scrambling np the steps of University College. 
A lady told him that her mother remembered seeing 
King Charles II. walking with his dogs round ‘the 
Parks’ at Oxford (when the Parliament was held 
there during the plague in London); and, at the ap¬ 
proach of the Heads of Houses, who tried to fall in 
with him, ‘dodging’ by the cross-path to the other 
side. (His Majesty's dogs, by the way, were highly 
offensive to the Heads.) ” 

The article carries us back to tiie beginning of 
the President’s hundred years, and only ends with 
his burial before the altar of the College Chapel, 
on December 29,1864. Of anecdotes, which we 
might expect to be many, there are singularly few, 
and these poorjjnes (one or two, such as that told 
on p, 21 of Mre. South's “ share in an incident,” 
being simply fatuous) ; the whole paper, in fact, 
is occupied with a too sympathetic risurni of 
the bareen and dryRsdust tneology to which 
the President’s best energies were given. The 
Reliquiae Sacrae was a work of labour, it was 
meditated on, revised, kept back, for much more 
than Horace’s “nine years”; but real historical 
criticism has long since pronounced it to be of 
small value, and the verdicts of students who 
no longer read it, and of booksellers who no 
longer sell it, agree in consigning it to the 
limbo of the unremembered and unremember- 
able. It would indeed be an interesting psycho¬ 
logical question, whether a man who keeps his 
mind rigidly closed to all the changes that occur 
around him—who ignores railways, and altered 
fashions, and political revolutions, and contem¬ 
porary letters—can ever be a good historian or 
critic of the past. There used to be current in 
Oxford a story (which the writer of the Quarterly 
article does not quote) that shows what a still 
greater champion of orthodoxy than Routh thought 
of Routh's work. At the college “gaudy,” in or 
about the year 1856, the junior fellow had made 
the customary Latin speech in praise of the college, 
and on its behalf uttered two laments—that it had 
produced Gibbon, and had lost Dr. Routh. Among 
the company was no less a man than Henry 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, who in his speech 
took up his parable in this fashion:— 

"0 ye fellows of Magdalen, if Gibbon was an 
infidel, whose fault was it but that of the college 
which refused to teach him? And think you that it 
is matter for boasting that your late President lived | 


a hundred years in the favoured home of learning, 
and produced nothing but what is already forgotten ? ” 

In the Edinburgh we pass from a rather en¬ 
thusiastic notice of poor Edmund J. Armstrong, 
who died lately at twenty-three years of age, to a 
severe lecture on M. de Laveleye's recently trans¬ 
lated book on Primitive Property. Late events 
have made the word Socialism a name of terror; 
and the respectable literary man has small patience 
with a book which seems, ever so remotely, to 
suggest various socialistic or semi-socialistic 
answers to the economic questions of modern times. 
A more important article seems to us to be that on 
the “ Origin and Wanderings of the Gipsies,” evi¬ 
dently the work of some one who has mastered the 
literature of the subject, and knows how to 
tell a story well. Among other questions dis¬ 
cussed by him is that of the origin of the name 
by which the gypsies are most generally known, 
viz., Zigeuner, Secant?, &c. This he pronounces 
to be not the Persian Zengi, Arabic Zendsch 
(negro or blackamoor), for the double reason that 
out of Europe this name for gypsies is unknown, 
and that the Turkish form (Tchinghiand) is 
more like the supposed Persian prototype than 
is the Greek ' Araiynavos, it being known that 
the word must have come to Turkish through 
Greek, and not to Greek through Turkish. Dr. 
Miklosich, whom this writer follows, identifies 
Acingani (' ArelyKavot) with Athingani (’Adiy- 
yavoi), the name of an obscure sect who lived 
m some parts of Asia Minor between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries. These persons 
“derived their name from their avoidance, as unclean 
and contaminating, of all persons beyond their own 
community. .... From these obscure sectaries the 
gypsies of Europe, through some channel of associa¬ 
tion of which the secret is now perhaps for ever lost, 
probably inherited their best-known name. They may 
have been called Athingani or Acingani, as they were 
afterwards called Bohemians, because their latest 
point of departure was from regions inhabited by 
these peoples; or they msy have been called Athin¬ 
gani, as they were subsequently called Egyptians, in 
token of reproach and contumely. It is not pretended 
that they were connected by descent with the votaries 
of this strange sect. . . . .” 

We cannot follow the writer through his various 
facts and arguments, but may shortly give his 
conclusion—viz., that the Gypsies originally be¬ 
longed to the lowest branch ot the Aryan stock of 
India—vis., the date ; 

“that they were expelled from Scinde by the vic¬ 
tories of Mahmoud in 1025-6; that they travelled 
slowly westward, making long halts in Persia and 
Armenia; and that .they entered Europe, probably 
driven on by the whirlwind caused by Chingis Khan, 
in the course of the thirteenth century.’’ 

From the literary point of view there is not 
much to notice in this quarter's Westminster. 
“ George Eliot as a Novelist ” might have done 
duty very well a vear or two ago as a review of 
Daniel Deronda, but what office a piece of second- 
rate criticism on George Eliot's work in general 
is intended to perform at the present time, when 
the whole subject has been written to death in all 
quarters, we cannot discover. A paragraph of 
general review-talk on the Mill on the Floe* is 
almost ludicrous, so strong is the impression on 
one of the numberless similar paragraphs one has 
read before on the same subject. A Frenchman, 
at least, wojild have been saved by his sense of 
things banalee from the concluding sentence of 
the paper:—“ We are pleased to acknowledge our 
great indebtedness to these books,” says the writer. 
Queen Anne is dead, indeed 1 “ The Mythology 
and Religious Worship of the Ancient Japanese ” 
appears to outsiders to be an important article, 
based on original work, but it is unattractively 
written, and shows little of that breadth of 
parallel knowledge which appears to be the indis¬ 
pensable condition for real success in themes of 
this kind. The amount of information it con¬ 
tains, however, and its numerous translations, will 
make it welcome, we imagine, to a good many 


readers. The editor and the writer between them 
might surely have managed to avoid four mis¬ 
prints in a short German quotation (see p. 36). 


FLORKN CX LETTER* 


Florenoe: July, 1878. 

An interesting literary history might be made 
of the Italian poets who have clad their ideas in 
the various dialects of their native land. The 
best-known are of course Mali, the Sicilian, and 
Porta, the Milanese. The first was a sweet singer 
of love-songs; the second a satirical poet, whe 
lashed the vices of his time, especially aristocratic 
vice, in the same fashion—if with a broader 
touch—as Parini in his pure Italian verse. And 
even now this style of poetry is by no mean ex¬ 
tinct in Italy. It is not long since the Romas 
poet Belli produced a volume of verse in Roman 
dialect, full of witty satire on the doings of the 
priesthood ; and within the last twelvemonth Prof. 
Gnoli, of Rome, has given us, first in tile pages 
of the Nuova Antologia, and afterwards in a 
separate volume, a collection of inedited poems by 
the same writer. These compositions, which have 
achieved considerable popularity here, are nearly 
all in the sonnet form. It might be thought that 
Tuscany, whose spoken language is the same as 
that of the literary world, could have no writers 
of this description. Nevertheless, both as re¬ 
gards pronunciation and modes of speech, real 
though subtle differences divide the language of 
the common people throughout Tuscany—nay, 
even in Florence itself—from that employed m 
literature. 

As a proof of this, I may mention that the 
vivacious farces of Battista Zannoni, a playwright 
who flourished at the beginning of this century, 
still keep the stage in the popular Florentine 
theatres, and still command the interest of their 
audience. Another proof was afforded to us a few 
years ago by the Sonetti Piecmi of Renato Fucinr, 
better known by his nom de plume of Neri 
Taufucio. These sonnets were satires on the 
manners of the day and parodies of events occur¬ 
ring during the period when the annexation of 
Tuscany to Piedmont, with the consequent changes 
of laws and customs, gave rise to all sorts of 
comical blunders. The volume had a tremendous 
success, though naturally, as a burlesque descrip¬ 
tion of a transitory state of things, it could not 
secure any lasting nme to its author. Since then, 
Signor Fucini has given the public some charming 
sketches of rural life in Tuscany, in pure Italian 
prose, and, encouraged by the favour accorded to 
them, has recently published a more important 
work, entitled Napoli a occkio undo (Florence: 
Lemonnier). 

It cannot be denied that,as a theme for meresceoic 
description, Naples has been pretty well exhausted; 
yet practically very little is known about Naples, 
even by Italians, and the two work* of totally 
different character now lying before me show us 
for the first time the actual Naples, the real Nea¬ 
politan as distinct from the stage puppets usually 
dangled before our eyes. One of these books, then, 
is Signor Fucini’s Napoli a occhio nudo, the other, 
La Mieeria in Napoli (Florence: Lemonnier), by 
Mdme. White Mario, which has already been an¬ 
nounced in these columns. As a lever de rideaa 
may precede a tragedy, it is perhaps best to begin 
with the lighter of the two. Signor Fucini's 
vol ume, at first sight, Beems almost to be traced upon 
the old lines, for it opens with a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the street life of the noisiest and liveliest of 
Italian cities, but it is interestingtonotethatNsples 
impresses Italians no less strongly than foreigners, 
ana exercises upon them the same mixture of 
fascination and repulsion experienced by travellers 
from other countries. To Signor Fucini the 
effect of Naples resembles the alternations of light 
and darkness produced by rapidly blinking the 
eyes. Everywhere are the sharpest contrasts in 
closest juxtaposition. Riches and poverty, fashion 
and filth, smiles and starvation, flower* end 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“the coubt of iove." 

Margate: July 20, 1878. 

In reply to Mr. Arnold, I ■wish first to say a 
few words as to The Court of Love. The case of 
The Romaunt of the Rose is so entirely different 
that I prefer to consider it separately. 

The charge against me of writing in haste is 
one which I do not care to answer. My works 
are well known to such as are interested in these 
matters, and readers can form their own opinion 
on the matter. In the present case, I think the 
less said on that score by Mr. Arnold the better, 
as will, perhaps, presently appear. In any case, 
that is not the question at issue. 

The use of hem for them was, at first, put for¬ 
ward as a strong argument; and such it would 
have been had it been a true one. Now that I 
have exposed it, it is pretended that it was a 
minor allegation. My contention is that The 
Court of Love is such an imitation of Chaucer's 
style ns was easily produced by some one who 
had carefully road his works, and had picked up 
such words as nightertale, and yieis, ana sith, and 
all the rest of them. Of course it contains 
“ Chaucerian ” forms, and “ Chaucerian ” words 
and phrases. And it would he easy to write a 
poem now which should contain double the 
number of such words. The argument is just 
the very one which was used to prove the authen¬ 
ticity of the Rowley Poems. It was said that, 
because the Rowley Poems abounded in fifteenth- 
century words, it was therefore written in the 
fifteenth century. 

The true test in these cases is a philological 
one,.or, to speak more plainly, a grammatical one. 
Mr. Arnold seems to know nothing about this, 
and never to have dreamt of applying it. Yet it 
ig not only a safe test, hut a convincing one ; at 
least, it will convince all those who are sufficiently 
acquainted with Chaucer’s grammar to see the 
force of it; and it may easily convince thousands 
who are the merest tyros if they once have a 
notion of how to use it, or even what it amounts 
to. The result is certain, because it appeals to 
facts. And I may here add that, whatever Dr. 
Morris’s “ instinct ” may have been at the time 
of editing the poem, no more severe condemnation 
of its genuineness has appeared than can be found 
in the admirable Introduction to his edition of 
Chaucer s Prologue in the Clarendon Press series. 


The question is, in short, simply this. Has the 
imitator of Chaucer succeeded in imitating his 
rhythm and grammar ? The answer is, emphati¬ 
cally no. He knows nothing about Chaucerian 
grammar; he is so glaringly deficient iu a know¬ 
ledge of it that it suffices to point out the fact. 
There is scarcely any need of proof, except for 
mere form’s sake and for the complete satisfaction 
of the curious. I should certainly hesitate to 
apply the name of “ true scholar ” to anyone 
whose knowledge of Middle English is insufficient 
to enable him to follow the argument which I 
shall now adduce. 

This argument I have practically stated already 
when saying that, in spite of the attempt made to 
make the poem look antique, “ its prosody remains 
as modern as over.” 

My argument requires that I should call atten¬ 
tion to the most simple and elementary facts 
known about Chaucer's language. I cannot help 
it if the inference to be drawn is that Mr. Arnold 
has written in his hasto. 

To make the matter clear I will cite two lines 
from Chaucer iu modern spelling 

* The tender crops, and tho young sun.” 

“ The bright swords went to and fro.” 

The want of melody in these lines as the;/ stand is 
execrable. The reason is, of course, that crops 
should he croppes, in two syllables; and that 
young should lie gonge, also iu two syllables. So 
also, in the second line, we should have “the 
bright?: swerdes wenten ”—three successive dis¬ 
syllables. These instances are so clear that even 
a man who is ignorant of Chaucer’s grammar can 
see that there is some good reason for the inser¬ 
tion of the so-called final e or -en, and for tho use 
of the plural -es as a distinct syllable. The ear 
nnd tho sense of melody help us to correct the 
lines, and we can even do this without being de¬ 
pendent upon the particular spelling which old 
editions give us. If an old edition gives us 
the spelling young, we know at ouco that the 
said edition is wrong, nnd that a final e 
should be supplied. Now a knowledge of 
Middle English gives us reasons for all those sup¬ 
plied suffixes. In the case of yong'e, the adjective 
takes the final e because it is definite, being pre¬ 
ceded by the definite article the. Had it been 
receded by a possessive pronoun the result would 
ave been the same; it would still have been defi¬ 
nite, and must have taken a final e. Now, it is 
amusing to find that the author of The Court 
of Love was sufficiently acute to pick up the 
“Chaucerian” sutlix -en, and he was woll aware 
of the true use of the final -es, which sometimes 
constitutes a syllable even in the Faerie Queene. 
But as to Chaucer’s use of the final e, he knew 
nothing. He ought to have used it to mark plural 
adjectives, definite adjectives, past tenses of weak 
verbs, past participles of strong verbs (unless -en 
he used instead), and also for numerous other 
purposes, which are all tabulated by Dr. Morris, 
and are, if not “ well-known to every school¬ 
boy,” at any rate fairly familiar, to my own 
knowledge, to a good many who do not pretend 
to be more than learners. Here, surely, we have 
a fair test and a safe one. It can be applied by 
anyone who has but a little patience; and it is 
quite independent of any assertion of mine. I do 
not write to convince anyone; I merely point oat- 
a process by which anyone, not prejudiced, may 
settle the matter for himself. 

This is “ how to do it.” Select any passage 
from the Canterbury Tales, of the same length ns 
The Court of Love-, let it be from a correct 
edition, if possible; if not, see at any rate how the 
lines can be made to scan, and why. Tabulate, in 
this passage, the number of examples of final e, 
setting down also the grammatical reason for each, 
according to Morris. It will be found that, what¬ 
ever passage be selected, a very considerable 
number of examples occur in which a final e is 
necessary, both for metre and grammar. I have 
already shown that we need not depend on the 
spelling of the books. 


Next, take The Court of Love, and see how 
many examples it contains in which a final e 
(fully sounded) is necessary both for sense and 
grammar. I have no copy to refer to now, being 
away from books, but I remember trying the ex¬ 
periment, and the impression left on my mind is 
that there are no such examples ichatever. Even 
if there be two or three such, that still leaves the 
language far from “ Chaucerian ”; and I, for one, 
decline to swallow, merely because bidden to do 
so, this gross absurdity of supposing Chaucer, at 
the time of writiug tho poem, to have forgotten all 
that he ever knew about the grammar of the lan¬ 
guage which he spoke every day. I do not think 
many critics have seriously considered what a 
monstrous tiling it is which, in this case, we are 
asked to believe. Walter W. Skeat. 

P.S. There is another way of applying this 
test—viz. by reversing it. Try and write out The 
Court of Love in modem English, and yon will 
find that, to a great extent, this can bo done with¬ 
out affecting the metre. Next try the passage 
from Chaucer, and observe the difference. This 
method of applying the test is the easier one for 
most people. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Fumivall has 
kindly lent me a copy of the poem. I find about 
three examples of final e, hut I suspect that in 
each case the word was meant to end with -en. 
Eor it is a curious fact that the writer (we can 
barclly attribute so odd a fancy to the scribe) 
actually used en to represent Chaucer's final e, thus 
producing such false concords as the following— 
viz.: that thou serven (ut tu serviatis), 200; she 
me lielden (ilia me tenuerunt), 347; til thou sene 
(donee tu videatis), 409; thay kepten bene (illi 
servaverunt sunt, in place of servati sunt), 526, 
where the corveet reading kept would spoil the 
metre; if that I greven (si ego vexemus), 028; I 
kepen (ego curamus), 084, where again it is 
impossible to drop the n, shewing that the blunder 
is really the author's; I taken (ego capimus), 
1050, again necessary to the metre; she gaven 
(ilia dederunt), 1208, where, however, we might 
substitute she gaf. Truly, this is excellent 
Chaucerian grammar! Worst of all, we find thou 
wot (tu scit), rhyming with the dissyllabic doth, 
1045. It is hopeless to explain it away. 

Again, to try the one single test of gerundial 
forms. These always end in e or en in Chaucer, 
as shown in my analysis of the metre of tho Squire's 
Tale; but the author of The Court of Love knew 
little of this, as will appear from the following 
examples, in which the metre Bhows that the final 
e or en is not sounded at all, though a consonant 
follows. To please, 90; to sue, 105; to ask, 166; 
to draw, 190; to take, 318; to deme, 409; to 
thynk,410; to please,445; to fonne (rhymes with 
on), 458 ; to wail, 493 ; to swere, 616; to pravse, 
617; to serve, 640; to dwell, 680; to take, 720; 
to please, 721; to trete, 906; to behold, 1091. 
Those best acquainted with Chaucer’s grammar 
will best appreciate the crushing force of these 
examples. 

Take another test. The line in the last stanza 
but one, “ And namely hawthorn brought both 
page and groom,” scans well in modem spelling. 
But in Chaucerian spelling the line would have 
fourteen syllables —viz.: “ And namely hawethom 
broughten-bothe page and grome.” this-is very 
good tailor's nieasure, but scarcely rhythmical. 

I now add some rhymes for the curious to in¬ 
vestigate. By the time anyone has succeeded in 
finding parallel rhymes in Chaucer to them all, he 
will know a good deal about the matter. A few 
may be found, but certainly not all. I give the 
Chaucerian spellings, to show the absurdity of 
them:—Worthinesse, tretys, 27; descrive, hye, 
97 (as compared with descrive, live, 780); 
degree, ye (dissyllabic), 132; yen, line, 135; 
beheld, welde, 225; kepe, flete (!), 309; holde, 
cokewold (made into the dissyllabic cocold by the 
writer), 408; stare, wher, 421; on, to fonne, 
456; bifel, to telle, 517 ; frend, endh, 627; been, 
engyn, 633; wyse, thryes, 636; eke, lyke, 661; 
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yfere, fvr, 622; beholde, gold, 052; lvk&, stikke, 
073; plaiut, talent, 710; acorde, lord, 710; atte 
last6, overpast, 771; glade, bestad, 844; I blisse, 
ywis, 802; wel, dwelle, 895; oflencion, began, 
921; eloquence, heunes, 933; saw, felawe, 1030; 
wot, dote, 1045; fremiti, mynd6, 1050; nonnd, 
boun (or boune), 1149; behest, besto, 1247; metlia- 
morphosos (!), glose, 1200, cf. 1194; colour, 
pord, 1273; iset, lettJ, 1282; I bethoughte, hath 
sought, 1329; beholds, told, 1334; I wot, hot5 
(adverb), 1304; up, suppe, 1387, &c. How is it 
possible for all these thingB to bo explained away ? 
1 am confident that it cannot be done; at any rate, 
I shall now leave the question to others, and do 
not intend to discuss it any further. 

w. w. s. 


THE StrrrOSED TOMB OP ST. LUKE AT EPHESUS. 

London, July 30, 1878. 

Your correspondent, Jean Paul Richter, who 
writes upon the supposed tomb of St. Luke at 
Ephesus, overlooks a most important feature of 
that monument, and which formed the main point 
in my paper read before the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. That it was a Christian shrine is 
not doubted in that paper, and that it had been 
dedicated to St. Luke is admitted, but I consider 
that the evidence given made it clear that the 
structure was an old Greek tomb which bad been 
converted into a place of Christian worship. The 
tomb is of that kind known as a Foli/andrion, such 
as were erected in public places for those slain in 
battle, and constructed so as to receive a number 
of bodies. The monument is circular, and had 
originally a passage concentric with the outer 
wall, and part of which is still left,—from this 
passage there were a number of sepulchral cells 
which radiated outwards. This construction bad 
been cut into and the small chapel formed, and 
formed seemingly without any regard to the 
original arrangement of the monument. Any one 
by inspecting Mr. Wood's plan, or tho very slight 
Bketch-plan which accompanies my paper in the 
Transactions of the Society ofBiblical Archaeology, 
will at once see the want of connexion between the 
first design and the later Christian alteration. It 
would be curious, but almost useless to speculate 
as to how the old Greek tomb came to bo thus in¬ 
vaded and converted into a Christian shrine. If 
I am right in my theory, then the Christian sym¬ 
bols of the Cross and the Bull cannot be “ as old 
as the building itself,” which is the statement of 
your correspondent. One important point which 
formed part of the discussion on my paper, was in 
reference to the Bull, which has a hump similar 
to the Brahmiuic bull of India. Bulls are com¬ 
mon on coins found in that region of Asia Minor, 
and they are always represented as humped, and 
are known on this account as the “ Indian Bull.” 
The later Christian sculptor copying the older 
form of this animal illustrates, what is found else¬ 
where, how an Art-type may survive a change of 
faith. A more careful plan than any we have yet 
got of this interesting monument would bo of im¬ 
portance—perhaps some visitor to Ephesus may, 
by reading this, be led to supply what is wanted, 
and more light may be thrown on the subject. 

William Simpson. 


scheibler's tonometer at the opera. 

London : July 26, 1878. 

On June 18 last I had the pleasure of hearing 
Flotow’s opera, Martha, at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the Havmarket. The temperature in the stalls 
was about 70° Fahr. The cast comprised Mdme. 
Trebelli and Mdlle. Marimon. I took with me 
ten forks from a Scheibler’s tonometer, represent¬ 
ing dill'erent pitches of 0 from 512 vibrations up 
to 548, each differing from its neighbours by four 
vibrations. 

It was not difficult, with a certain remembrance 
of the keys in which the work is written, or even 
by simple trial, to determine the actual pitch em¬ 


ployed in each movement, and to watch the oscil¬ 
lations on either side of a given standard. 

The overture opened to an average C of 520 
vibrations. But some of tho wind instruments 
were far below this, especially the first horn in its 
long and effective solo, which, though well played, 
lost much in sonorousness. The band rose about 
four vibratious during the instrumental prelude, 
or to 524 vibrations. 

Immediately tho voices joined, a distinctly 
downward tendency set in. Mdme. Trebelli’s lino 
organ seemed to carry with it true intonation, to 
which tho band, though previously sharp, quickly 
accommodated itself. The same was more marked 
in the entrSe of Tristano, who, probably from an 
education under the Diapason Normal, pitched 
his voice perceptibly below the instruments, and 
by vigorous use of bis sonorous notes, soon brought 
the accompaniment into unison with him. 

Lionello, the tenor, began on a pitch of 624, the 
clarinet joining him in absolute unison. 

The chorus before the reading of the warrant 
brought the vibration-number down to the original 
520; and the Sceriffo, in intoning tho said legal 
document, succeeded in lowering the diapason to 
a C of 508. This was the only point at which an 
ear unassisted by fixed standards would probably 
have noticed the flattening. 

Again Mdme. Trebelli instantly repaired the 
depression, some prominent sixths in her part on 
a powerful bass giving a true and ringing effect 
such as is never hoard with equally tempered in¬ 
struments. 

The first act ended exactly on tho initial O 
of 520. 

The second act presented far greater accuracy. 
The quartett in the cottage before the spinning 
episode was absolutely correct in pitch and in 
relative tune. 

The “ Last Rose of Summer ” was taken on a 
C of 524, occasionally oscillating two beats higher, 
and rather less below, according to the marks of 
expression. With tho exception of an inclination 
on the part of the strings, especially double basses, 
to sharpen, there was no fault to be found. The 
entrance of the harp with the strings soon cor¬ 
rected this tendency. Indeed, after the soprano 
and contralto voices, nothing appeared to have so 
coercive an effect on the general pitch as this 
comparatively feeble but incisive, and, as it were, 
almost explosive quality of tone. At the end of 
this act I was summoned, tonometer and all, to a 
severe medical case. 

Two points, however, seem to stand out 
prominently. 

1. The antagonistic and compensatory action 
of cultivated voices and experienced orchestral 
players, and the great fixity of the vocal into¬ 
nation. 

2. The comparatively near approach to French 

pitch actually attained. Taking 435 - 9 as the 
number for A, or the Diapason Normal (Cavailld- 
Coll made it 435 875), C in equal temperament 
would be = 618 35, which is not far from 520, 
the predominant pitch of the evening during 
exceptionally high temperature. This is far 
nearer to tho intended pitch than it was a year or 
two ago. W. II. Stone. 


SCIENCE. 

Philosophical Discussions. By Chauncoy 
Wright. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author by Charles Eliot Norton. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1877.) 
This attractive and elegant volume conserves 
the work of one of the most profound and 
exact among recent American thinkers. 
Mr. Chauncey Wright was, his biographer 
tells us, not widely known even in his own 
country. He died at an age which is most 
full of promise of mature work in philo¬ 
sophy. He produced no single considerable 


writing, and his literary remains consist ex¬ 
clusively of essays and criticisms written for 
American Reviews. Yet thero is much in 
these papers that distinguishes them from, 
the ordinary run of magazine articles. They 
are not light essays dashed off with a view 
to popular effect. They are as unlike as 
possible tho highly stimulating, not to 
say sensational, effusions which tho English 
public seems to look for under tho head of 
science and philosophy in its favourito 
magazines. We doubt, indeed, whether 
there is any general English Review which 
would caro to print such weighty and ela¬ 
borate essays on abtruso questions of 
science and philosophy as are here reprinted 
from American Reviews, and their appear¬ 
ance in these publications speaks well for 
the intellectual tastes of a section of the 
American public. The subjects are often 
difficult; the thought is always close and com¬ 
pact ; the stylo is, as Mr. Norton allows, apt 
to be obscure. Yet the essays are excellent 
examples of highly-finished scientific studies. 
They display a wide reach of speculative 
thought and much delicate critical insight. 
In some instances they are all but exhaust¬ 
ive of their subject. Even the shorter 
critical articles have a certain originality. 
They differ greatly in form from the stereo¬ 
typed pattern of the English Review. They 
deal with the larger movements of thought 
of which the particular works to be criti¬ 
cised are examples, and often rise to the 
rank of highly suggestive and neatly exe¬ 
cuted historical studies. Wo think, then, 
that the editor has done well to collect and 
to publish in a more accessible form these 
occasional papers. They will very probably 
repel, by their difficulties of thought and 
style, all but the most patient lovers of specu¬ 
lation; yet to these the perusal of them 
cannot but prove a bracing intellectual exer¬ 
cise. 

It would be impossible within our present 
limits to go over the varied contents of this 
goodly volume. Mr. Wright’s intellect pre¬ 
ferred to dwell in the border-land of science 
and philosophy. On the scientific side ho 
was a trained mathematician and physicist. 
He was also an ardent student of modern 
biology, and was profoundly impressed by 
the speculations of Mr. Darwin and his fol¬ 
lowers. On the philosophical side he learned 
most from J. S. Mill, of whom he gives us r 
in one of the papers of the volume, an appre¬ 
ciation which is at once sympathetic and 
exact. He heartily adopted the positive 
method alike in physical science and psycho¬ 
logy, and his chief speculations are very care¬ 
ful attempts to deal with philosophic pro¬ 
blems by help of the principles and methods 
of the positive sciences. He thus occupies 
in American speculation much tho same 
position as writers like Mr. G. H. Lewes 
take in our own. Mr. Wright’s compe¬ 
tence to deal with questions of natural 
science is well exhibited in the interesting 
biological speculation on “The Uses and 
Origin of the Arrangement of Leaves in 
Plants,” as also in the two essays which 
discuss the objections urged against Mr. 
Darwin’s principle of Natural Selection by 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Mivart. In two 
other essays, entitled “ A Physical Theory 
of the Universe” and “The Philosophy of 
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Herbert Spencer,” tbe writer indicates what 
he considers to be the limits of scientific 
speculation. He follows Aristotle in ex¬ 
cluding cosmological problems from science, 
and bas an elaborate criticism of the “ Nebu¬ 
lar Hypothesis,” which he regards as want- 
ing in an adequate inductive basis. Mr. 
Spencer's attempt to erect the law of organic 
evolution into the ultimate principle of the 
universe appears to Mr. Wright as a 
thoroughly extra-scientific speculation, not 
supported by facts, and vitiated by those 
teleological conceptions which underlie all 
theories respecting the origin and end of 
things. 

“ Mr. Spencer's law,” he writes, “ is founded on 
examples of which only one class—the facts of 
embryology—are properly scientific. The others 
are still debated as to their real character. Theo¬ 
ries of society and of the character and origin of 
social progress, theories on the origins and changes 
of organic forms, and theories on the origins and 
the causes of cosmical bodies and their arrange¬ 
ments, are all liable to the taint of teleological 
and cosmological conceptions—to spring from the 
■order which the mind imposes upon what it im¬ 
perfectly observes, rather than from that which 
the objects, were they better known, would supply 
to the mind” (p. 73). 

He goes on to say that not only should the 
idea of progress “ be freed from any refer¬ 
ence to human happiness as an end,” but 
science itself should be purified of the idea 
of progress, “ at least until proof of its ex¬ 
tent and reality be borne in upon the mind 
by the irresistible force of a truly scientific 
induction.” Mr. Wright in these criti¬ 
cisms will, we suspect, be thought by 
most readers hardly to do justice to the 
scientific basis of Mr. Spencer’s specula¬ 
tions ; yet such objections, coming from one 
who was so well trained in scientific re¬ 
search and had so clear' an apprehension of 
logical method, are by no means to be dis¬ 
regarded at a moment when science is a 
little apt to magnify its office, even perhaps 
to the verge of immodesty. Of several 
•other interesting essays in the volume there 
is no room to speak here. It must suffice to 
select for our remaining consideration the 
most important original contribution in the 
vrork—namely, the article entitled “ Evolu¬ 
tion of Self-Consciousness.” 

This essay admirably illustrates the 
character and limits of Mr. Wright’s specu¬ 
lation. He does not concern himself 
with the question of the genesis in time of 
mind or consciousness as a whole, nor with 
the yet more difficult metaphysical problem 
cf the ultimate relation of mind to matter. 
He deals with human self-consciousness as a 
phenomenal event only, and enquires by 
what natural processes it may have arisen 
cut of simpler pre-existing modes of mental 
-action. The consciousness which reflects 
cn itself, and recognises the distinction 
between the Me and the Not-Me, does not, 
he thinks, involve any new mental forces 
°r laws. It existed potentially in the pre¬ 
existing mental powers or causes, just as the 
distinct actions of swimming, flying, &c., 
involve no other mechanical principles than 
might have been known before the first 
-appearance of these actions. Mr. Wright’s 
■particular mode of connecting reflective 
self-consciousness with more elementary 
mental operations is somewhat intricate and 


not always quite plain. It may, perhaps, 
be briefly stated as follows : he starts with 
the conception of mental life as consisting 
of trains of perceptions, recollections, &c. 
All perceptions or mental images which 
carry on the mind to other ideas may be 
called signs. The animal mind, though 
possessing memory and the power of atten¬ 
tion to a certain degree, is incapable of 
attending to a mental image which serves 
only as a sign of some more interesting or 
impressive idea or image. Such transitory 
images even tend to drop out of the mental 
train. When, however, the retentive power 
reaches a certain height, these significant 
images persist, and may be recognised 
as present in the mind, and as mental events 
which, unlike the more interesting ideas 
succeeding them, have no objective reference. 
They thus constitute the distinctively sub¬ 
jective elements of thought, and the con¬ 
sciousness of self in its rudimentary form is 
simply a reflective apprehension of this class 
of mental images. Mr. Wright appears to 
hold that the first recognition of these 
fugitive mental signs is effected when an 
external sign (which may be a familiar per¬ 
ception or a sign in the common and narrower 
sense) distinctly calls up the internal repre¬ 
sentative imago which corresponds to it. In 
this case 


to us that the difference between subject 
and object would never disclose itself in 
the way suggested by Mr. Wright. It is 
more natural to suppose that this contrast 
would be much sooner apprehended in 
the familiar experience of a disappointed 
expectation, when the external reality con¬ 
tradicts the anticipatory mental image. 
With sufficient persistence of mental images, 
and, what is equally important, with an 
adequate development of combining at¬ 
tention or in other words of relating 
and comparing thought, such a contra¬ 
diction might possibly yield a nascent 
sense of the Ego and the Non-Ego even in a 
dog’s mind. Whether the more intelligent 
animals do in this way reach a dim conscious¬ 
ness of self may be left an open question. 
It seems, however, much more probable that 
the first dawn of self-consciousness would 
begin with the easy discrimination of the 
subject’s collective personality (body and 
mind) from other objects and persons; and 
in this rough form the perception may well 
be attained by the higher brutes. Tet 
though we cannot adopt Mr. Wright’s rather 
far-fetched hypothesis, we would welcome it 
as a very creditable attempt to apply the 
fruitful method of evolution to one of the 
most intricate phenomena of the human 
mind. James Scut. 


“ the outward sign may be consciously recognised 
as a substitute for the inward one, and a con¬ 
sciousness of simultaneous internal and external 
suggestion, or significance, might be realised; and 
the contrast of thoughts ana things, at least in 
their power of suggesting that of which they may 
be coincident signs, could, for the first time, be 
perceptible. This would plant the germ of the 
distinctively human form of self-consciousness.” 

According to this theory, self-consciousness 
owes its genesis exclusively to a growth of 
memory, through which the feebler and 
more evanescent parts of the train of images 
become vivid enough to attract attention to 
themselves. It becomes afterwards deve¬ 
loped by reflection on the mind’s feelings 
hnd volitions, and by the growth of language 
which serves to mark off the individual from 
other objects recognised in common; but in 
its earliest germ it is simply a product of an 
intensified reproductive power. 

Fully to criticise this theory would require 
too much space. One or two remarks must 
suffice. We have the heartiest sympathy 
with Mr. Wright’s attempt to connect the 
higher mental growths with more elementary 
processes. Yet we think he has rather gone 
out of his way and looked for a remote 
and difficult explanation when a near and 
simple one was to be had. That the theory 
is somewhat complicated must appear even 
in our simplified version of it. And it is 
by no means as convincing as one couldwish. 
For, one asks, even when introspective at¬ 
tention fastens on the representative image, 
must it not at the same instant recognise 
the objective reference which belongs to this 
as to every other image ? To take Mr. 
Wright’s example of the name “ fox ” call¬ 
ing up a mental image of the object which 
instantly revives more vivid images of hunt¬ 
ing, &c., will not the visual image of the 
animal when once attended to reveal its 
other representative side, as standing for 
certain objective impressions ? It appears 


The Theory of Sound. By John William 

Strutt, Baron Bayleigh, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vol. II. (Macmillan.) 

Makt of the remarks made in the Academt on 
the first volume of Lord Rayleigh’s work are 
applicable to this second and final volume. It 
deals mainly with the mathematics of the sub¬ 
ject, and carries the account of the questions 
discussed up to, and in many cases beyond, 
the limits previously attained. The defec¬ 
tive printing of the dotted (fluxions!) nota¬ 
tion, which was noticed in speaking of the 
first volume, has been amended; we have 
not come across any similar misprints in the 
present one. 

The subject of the volume before us is 
aerial vibrations: sound in air—its insepar¬ 
able vehicle. Those who Me aware of the 
imperfect condition of our knowledge of the 
mechanics of fluids will appreciate the im¬ 
portance of a complete exposition of this 
part of the subject—so far as it is at pre¬ 
sent understood—by a master hand. For 
ordinary students of acoustics the book is 
not suitable, but for those who wish to be¬ 
come acquainted with the higher mathematics 
of the subject it is simply invaluable. 

The discussion of the fundamental equa¬ 
tions is conducted in the most general 
manner, by means of that modem form of 
analysis with which the names of Green, 
Gauss, Thomson, and Helmholtz are mainly 
connected. The mechanical measure of in¬ 
tensity by the flow of energy per unit of 
time is introduced for the first time w 
any text-book, though the relation between 
the mechanical measure and the audible 
intensities is scarcely sufficiently dealt 
with. A full account is given of the accu¬ 
rate integration of the fundamental equa¬ 
tions. The application to actual facts is 
treated as unknown; but something more 
might have been said. For instance, it might 
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have been said that whereas by the theory 
a large proportion of the total energy of a 
loud soond onght to be transformed during 
transmission to a distance through air, as a 
matter of fact it is certain that the trans¬ 
formation in question, though always present, 
is always limited in its effects to small frac¬ 
tions of the energy involved. The possible 
reasons for the fact are stated, bnt not the 
fact itself. Thus a powerful steam hooter 
preserves exactly the same general quality of 
tone whether heard close by or a milo off. 
But if the theory were applicable, it ought 
to become trnmpet-toned at a little distance. 
It is impossible to enter upon any further 
detailed discussion. Among the remaining 
topics are:—Pipes; Reflection * and Refrac¬ 
tion ; Divergence in two and three dimen¬ 
sions ; Theorems of Reciprocity; Secondary 
Waves due to variation in the medium and 
to excessive amplitude; Theory of Resona¬ 
tors (on which subject the author contri¬ 
buted his well-known paper to the Philo- 
s ophical Transactions ) ; the application of 
Laplace’s Functions to acoustical problems, 
including an account of Stokes’s famous 
discussion of Leslie’s experiment, in which 
a bell hung in a receiver is silenced 
by mixing hydrogen with the air in the 
receiver; Problem of a Spherical Layer of 
Air and other problems; Nature of Fluid 
Friction and Viscosity—Principle of Dyna¬ 
mical Similarity. On some points connected 
with the theory of resonators we have some 
remarks to offer which must be reserved 
for another channel. We have only space 
to allude to a singular mistake of a trifling 
character in Stokes’s investigation of Leslie’s 
experiment, which seems to have escaped all 
readers. At p. 212, last paragraph, the 
pitch of the note considered is said to be an 
octave above middle c of the piano; the 
number of vibrations is taken at 1,056 per 
second, and the wave length A = 12'5 inches. 
But these dimensions correspond to a note 
tioo octaves above the middle c of the piano. 
The general explanation is in no way viti¬ 
ated ; but, of course, if the note really was 
one octave above middle c, and not two, the 
calculated numbers would not apply to the 
experiment. 

On the whole, this work for the first time 
places before the reader in a convenient 
form all that has been done in the higher 
mathematics of sound, besides adding con¬ 
siderably to that part of the subject as it 
existed previously. R. H. M. Bosanquet. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOOT. 

The International Geological Congress at Paris .— 
In connexion with the Paris Exhibition an Inter¬ 
national Congress for the discussion of geological 
subjects will be opened at the TrocadtSro on the 
v<*th inst. Meetings will be held daily until 
.September 4, and communications for these meet¬ 
ings maybe sent to M. Jannettaz, the General 
tiecretiuy in Paris. At the close of the conference, 
members will be invited to a series of geological 
excursions, extending from September 5 to 13. 
These excursions will give visitors an opportunity 

• We should like to see it spelt reflexion, in con¬ 
formity with the use of physical writers up to recent 
times; but lately the majority of writers have em¬ 
ployed the form in the text, which would formerly 
bvre been taken to mean a certain mental process. 


of examining all the tertiary deposits of the 
Paris basin, and also a great part of the cretaceous 
and the upper portion of the jurassic formations. 
Several eminent geologists, including Dr. Sterry 
Hunt, from America, and Dr. Otto Torrell, from 
Sweden, have already visited this country on their 
way to Paris, where they will take part in the 
congress. The rooms and library of the Geo¬ 
logical Society of France, in the Rue des Grander 
Augustins, will be placed at the disposal of visitors 
attending the conferences. 

The Geological Society's Journal .—The August 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Geologi¬ 
cal Society of London has just appeared, and 
will be in the hands of Fellows in the course of 
a few days. It opens with a posthumous paper 
on “ The Mode of Occurrence of Gold in Aus¬ 
tralia,” by Mr. Daintree, to whose death reference 
was recently made in these columns. Where all 
the matter 5s so good, it would be hardly fair to 
pick out papers for special mention. But we may 
remark that a chromo-lithographic plate embel¬ 
lishes the valuable paper which Mr. J. Arthur 
Phillips has contributed on “ The Greenstones of 
Central and Eastern Cornwall.” And we can 
hardly help referring to the paper on “Arctic 
Geology,” by Captain Feilden and Mr. De Ranee, 
with the valuable palaeontological supplement by 
Mr. Etheridge. Nor should we overlook the essay 
on “ Gibraltar,” contributed jointly by Prof. Ram¬ 
say and Mr. James Geikie. Attention should 
also be called to Prof. Judd’s important memoir 
on “ The Geological Structure of the Western 
Coast of Scotland and the neighbouring Islands.” 
Most of these papers have been already sum¬ 
marised in our Geological Notes, but the student 
will be glad to learn that the papers themselves 
may now be read th extenso. 

New Geological Map of London .—Some years 
ago Mr. J. B. Jordan, of the Mining Record 
Office, compiled for Mr. Stanford a small geo¬ 
logical map of London and the surrounding country. 
Quite recently a similar work, of a much more 
ambitious character, has been undertaken by the 
same publisher. Air. Stanford's library map of 
London, on the large scale of six inches to the 
mile, has in fact been coloured geologically by 
Mr. Jordan. In this work he has taken advantage 
of the most recent geological researches, especially 
those of our National Survey, and has thus pre¬ 
pared a valuable guide to those who need informa¬ 
tion on the character of the ground in any part of 
the metropolitan area. In such an area it is of 
course necessary to show the superficial deposits 
wherever these conceal the underlying solid form¬ 
ations. The map is necessarily large, since it in¬ 
cludes an area which stretches from Finchley on 
the north to Mitcham on the south, and from 
Blackheath on the east to Putney on the west. 
Those who have studied the large geological model 
of London, which forms so conspicuous an object 
on the principal floor of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, will be glad to possess a map on the same 
scale, with similar geological lines laid down upon 
it. The map may be advantageously consulted in 
connexion with Mr. Whitaker's excellent Guide to 
the Geology of London, a small work, which is 
unquestionably the best shilling’sworth ever issued 
by the Geological Survey. 

Geology of Wisconsin .—In the year 1873 pro¬ 
vision was made for a complete geological survey 
of this State; but at the same time it was pro¬ 
vided that the entire survey should be completed 
within four years. Dr. Lapham, who had charge 
of the work, presented two annual reports; and 
on his death the survey was placed under the 
charge of Dr. Wight, from whom also a report 
was received. Curiously enough none of these 
reports ever saw the light of day. In 1876 the 
work was handed over to Prof. Chamberlain, who 
has recently issued a thick octavo volume in which 
he has not only printed the reports of his predeces¬ 
sors, but has adaed much original matter from the 
researches of himself and his colleagues. This is 


nominally the second volume, though published 
first in order of time. It is intended, indeed, that 
the first volume shall contain certain general con¬ 
clusions which it is impossible to reach until the 
survey is 'completed. The present volume is illus¬ 
trated by numerous maps, sections, figures, and 
tinted views; and its preparation attests the 
energy of the director of the survey and his staff'. 

Fossil Botany in India .—An elaborate paper, 
discussing the palaeontological relations of the 
Gondwana system, or plant-hearing series of 
India, has been communicated by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford to a recent number of the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India. This continues 
the controversy with Dr. Feistmantel as to the 
correlation of these beds with European strata. 
Mr. Blanford objects to Feistmantel’s attempt to 
make all the Indian groups fit neatly into the 
established grooves in European classification, 
and he holds that it is much more philosophical 
to abstain from any attempt at exact correlation. 
This is, indeed, the plan which has hitherto been 
generally followed by cautious members of the 
Survey. With reference to the value of fossil 
botany in such cases as that under discussion, we 
are reminded that the great botanist, Alphonse de 
Candolle, has himself recently confessed that any 
attempt to determine geological epochs in countries 
remote from Europe by means of fossil plants can 
only lead to grave error. 

West Yorkshire: an Account of its Geology, 
Physical Geography, Climatology, and Botany. 
By James W. Davis, F.G.S., &c., and F. Arnold 
Lees, F.L.S., &c. (L. Reeve and Co.) “West 
Yorkshire ” is the phrase which the authors of 
this work employ to designate that district which 
is usually known as the West Riding of York¬ 
shire—a district of more than 2,700 square miles 
in area, and embracing such important industrial 
centres as Leeds and Bradford, Halifax and Shef¬ 
field. This area has been diligently explored by 
two local naturalists—one of whom inclines to 
the side of geology, the other rather to that of 
botany—and the results of their study are pre¬ 
sented in the present work. Such a work is, by 
necessity, in very large measure a mere compila¬ 
tion ; but still a good compilation on the natural 
histoty of a district is always acceptable. The 
first part of the work, running to about 230 pages, 
deals with the geology of the country, and is 
entirely due to Air. Davis, the Hon. Sec. of 
the Yorkshire Geological Society. The strata, 
which exhibit considerable diversity in different 
parts of so wide an area, are described in ascend¬ 
ing order; and a separate chapter is devoted to 
each formation. This division of the work is 
illustrated by an admirable geological map 
on the scale of four inches to a mile. By 
one of those curious oversights which often 
occur at the last moment in sending a book to 

f >ress, the divisions of the Silurian system in the 
egend of reference attached to the map have un¬ 
fortunately become transposed. The second part 
of the volume is occupied with the physical 
geography and botanical topography of the 
country. This part is the joint work of the two 
authors, and is written in a much pleasanter style 
than that of the first part. The botanical portion 
is illustrated by a coloured map showing the 
drainage districts which correspond with the 
botanical divisions employed in the work. A 
second volume is promised on the Climatology 
and on the Flora of West Yorkshire. The volume 
before us is of considerable value as a work of 
reference on its specific subjects, and reflects much 
credit on the industry and skill of its authors. 


MBTEOBOLOQT. 


The New French Meteorological System .—We have 
at last received the official announcement, dated 
May 14, of the creation of the new “Bureau 
Central MtStdorologique,” quite independent of 
the observatory. The arrangements are very com¬ 
plete, and we must only wish the plan every 
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success. The scheme has already been noticed in 
Nature, but no official announcement of his appoint¬ 
ment has been made by M. Mascart until quite 
recently. 

Agricultural and Sanitary Meteorology .—The 
Meteorological Office has begun the half year with 
a great development of its new weekly weather 
report. This not only gives the extreme and mean 
temperatures and the rainfall for the week for the 
different stations, with their differences from the 
averages for the past ten years, but also contains a 
summary of the weather day by day, illustrated by 
two small charts. This report is only procurable 
from Stanford or Potter, and the subscription for 
it, post free, is 12s. C d. per annum. 

Agricultural Warnings in Saxony .—We have 
received from Prof. Bruhns, in Leipzig, a circular 
announcing the organisation of a system of agri¬ 
cultural warnings in connexion with the Leipzig 
Observatory'. The signal shapes are drums, of 
which two are used, and four signals are made 
thereby. 1. Fine weather. 2; Changeable. 3. 
Bain. 4. No forecast possible. The signals made 
depend on the height to which each drum is 
hoisted. At the first outset the system was very 
successful. 

Meteorology in Bavaria .—We hear that at last 
Bavaria is to have a meteorological organisation of 
its own. Hitherto the only systems in the 
country have been the observations at the obser¬ 
vatory, Munich, under Prof, von Lamont, and 
the forest observations in connexion with the 
school at Aschafl’enburg, under Prof. Fbermayer. 
We hear that Prof, von Bezold is to be the head 
of the new department, so that now at last the 
network of European Government systems only 
requires the adhesion of Greece to render it com¬ 
plete. Turkey has at least had a telegraphic 
system, Bavaria has long been a blank on the map. 

The Orant to the Chief Signal Office at Washing¬ 
ton .—We have heard a great deal of late years of 
various reductions in the votes passed by Congress 
for meteorology in the United States, but it ap¬ 
pears from an appendix to the Monthly Weather 
Review for May, that the grant this year has been 
increased by 6,000/. A speech by Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, is reproduced in the Review, and is 
interesting, as he appears to have been one of the 
first to appreciate Espy’s merits in 1852, and out 
of Espy s experiments the present system has 
arisen. W hen may we hope to hear of a member 
of Parliament speaking from his own experience 
of a quarter of a century about the importance to 
the country of a liberal support to meteorology f 

Weather Study in the United States. —Prof. 
Loomis has published his ninth paper on the re¬ 
sults obtained from a discussion of the United 
States Weather Maps, in Silliman's Journal for 
July. In this he deals chiefly with the areas of 
high pressure, of which he cites thirty-two in¬ 
stances : all of them occurring during the six 
winter months, the same period as was marked by 
the appearance of low pressures. All of these 
areas of high pressure were first noticed over 
British Columbia, and advanced slowly over the 
States, being attended by two areas of low 
pressure on the east and west side, each at a 
distance of about 1,200 miles. The high pressure 
areas were always associated with very low 
temperature. Prof. Loomis’ idea of this con¬ 
nexion between high pressure and great cold is 
that when a cyclonic area passes off northerly 
winds Bet in. They are deflected to the westward 
on Hadley's principle by the effect of the earth’s 
rotation. This deflection mechanically reduces 
the pressure within the area of low pressure 
and augments it in the anticyclone, and the cold 
is due to the fact that the northerly wind comes 
from very cold regions. Tie admits that this ex¬ 
planation will not account for the persistence of 
the high pressure areas in one place, and for 
this he supposes that the supply of air comes from 


above from the adjacent cyclonic systems, and he 
supports his view by a series of upper cloud ob¬ 
servations. 


THOMAS OLDHAM, LL.D., E.R.S. 

In the course of another fortnight the British 
Association will have assembled in the city of 
Dublin, and the various sections will be sitting 
daily in the rooms of Trinity College. Among 
the Irish geologists, however, we shall miss oue 
well-known form whose genial presence would 
have been peculiarly welcome at such a time. 
Those who met Mr. Oldham last year at the 
Plymouth meeting, looked forward to seeing him in 
a prominent position at the Dublin gathering. 
Dublin was indeed his birthplace ; in Trinity Col¬ 
lege he was educated, and there too he held at one 
time the Chair of Engineering and afterwards that 
of Geology; it was tho University of Dublin 
which conferred upon him in later life its degree 
of LL.D.; and it was in working out the geo¬ 
logical structure of Ireland that he spent some of 
the best years of his life. 

Mr. Oldham's life was divided into_ two dis¬ 
tinct periods—the one spent in Ireland, the other 
in India. At the age of twenty-three he was at¬ 
tached, as geologist, to the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, and soon became a valuable assistant to 
Colonel Portlock. When a distinct Geological 
Survey was established in Iroland, Mr. Oldham 
served under Captain James, who had been ap¬ 
pointed director, and on Captain James's resigna¬ 
tion in 1840, ho was advanced to the directorate, 
a position which he held until his removal to 
India, when he was succeeded by the late Prof. 
Jukes. 

It was in 1851 that Mr. Oldham arrived in 
India, and began that great work with which his 
name will always be so intimately connected. 
In a word, he created the Geological Survey of 
India. It is true that before his time a mineral 
district here and there had been occasionally 
examined and described, but nothing like svs- 
tematic exploration had been attempted. Bring¬ 
ing to bear upon his work the great experience 
which he had gained while guiding the Irish 
Survey, and drawing around him a well-selected 
staff, he commenced the task of conducting a 
Geological Survey under the difficulties incident 
to field work in India. Nor were his labours 
confined to the field. As Superintendent of the 
Survey he edited the valuable series of Memoirs 
and Records, including the fine work entitled 
Palaeontologica Indica. To some of these publica¬ 
tions he was himself a large contributor. ' 

It is not, however, merely as Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India that Mr. Oldham 
will be remembered. Just as a large museum is 
associated with the Survey in this country, so 
a similar museum grew up with the Indian 
Survey, and of this institution Mr. Oldham be¬ 
came director. As far back as 1840 a Museum 
of Economic Geology for India had been estab¬ 
lished in connexion with the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, under the superintendence of Mr. Pid- 
dington. This institution was afterwards en¬ 
larged, and being placed under the charge of the 
Survey, occupied much of Mr. Oldham’s atten¬ 
tion. 

After labouring in India for five-and-twenty 
years, Mr. Oldham was led by failing health 
to resign his appointment, and was succeeded by 
one of his former assistants, Mr. Medlicott. Just 
before this event the Royal Society had expressed 
their appreciation of his services by the award of 
their Royal medal. Two years ago lie quitted 
India ; but he was not long permitted to enjoy 
the rest which he had so .well earned. Disease 
contracted during a quarter of a century of Indian 
life has at last done its work, and Mr. Oldham 
is taken from us at the age of sixtv-two. 

F. W. Rudler. 


MR. HENRT BLOCHMANN. 

Oriental literature has sustained an irreparable 
loss by the death of Mr. H. Blochmann, Principal 
of the Mahomedan College at Calcutta, and for i 
many years the active Secretary of the Asiatic - 
Society of Bengal. Cut off at the early age of J 
forty, ere he had attained the full maturity of his 
powers, he has left behind him a rich store of 
early gathered fruit, the earnest of an abundant 3 
harvest never to be garnered. Mr. Blochmann's 
acquirements in Arabic and Persian, and the 
accuracy and soundness of his knowledge, marked 
him out for a teacher. In early life he was ap- P 
pointed to a subordinate position in the college of ^ 
which he died the chief. In this office he had 
peculiar opportunities of extending his knowledge, 
and he was indefatigable in turning them to 
account. He enjoyed the society of learned Mus- ; 
sulmans, and the stores of public and private libra- : 
ries were at his command. They were well used. i 
Few men had a more intimate acquaintance with i 
Mahomedan life, and none surpassed him in his 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian MSS. A living 1 

catalogue, it was seldom that an inquiry about 1 

books was addressed to him in vain. Tho pages 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1 
attest the activity and diversity of his researches. : 
Literature and lexicography, coins and inscriptions, 
in turn engaged his attention. But two subjects 
he made peculiarly his own—Persian Prosody, the 
difficulties and mysteries of which he has done 
much to unravel; and the life and reign of the 
great Emperor Akbar. The translation of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, the Institutes of Akbar, is Bloch- 
rnann’s magnum opus, and on this his reputation 
will mainly rest. He has published a large por¬ 
tion of the Persian text, but unhappily only one 
volume of the translation has appeared. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the MS. of the remainder 
is in a forward state of preparation, for who would 
venture to take up the pen which his hand has 
dropped ? The translation of a Persian book into 
English may not seem a great and arduous work to 
those who have no knowledge of the original text. 
But this book deals with intricate and technical 
subjects, and is written in a style which native 
writers consider as abstruse and difficult. With 
all his knowledge and with the great sources of 
information at his command, there are passages 
which Mr. Blochmann could not interpret, and he 
has shown tho manliness and honesty of the true 
scholar in saying so. In this translation he has 
inserted a series of memoirs of the great men of 
the days of Akbar, a peerage in fact of the 
Moghul Empire, comprising more than four 
hundred names. This was entirely his own com¬ 
pilation, and it supplies a most interesting and 
instructive series of pictures of the life and 
manners of the time. To his many other ac¬ 
complishments he added a good English style, 
such as few foreigners acquire. The literary friends 
of Mr. Blochmann mourn the loss of one who was 
ever ready to give himself trouble to assist them, 
to point out errors with kindness, and to give his 
hearty ungrudging commendation to what he con- 
sidered’good work. John Dowson. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Socibty. —( Wednesday, July 3.) 

H. W. Bates, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Pascoe exhibited a number of insects he 
had collected during a recent tour through Algeria 
and the south of Spain; with these there was a 
remarkable Myriopod, having the cylindrical body of 
the Iulidac, but with only one pair of legs to each 
somite.—Mr. Boyd drew attention to the food-plant 
of Ehiehista cerusella. This insect had always been 
considered to food on the leaves of Arundo phreli¬ 
mit cs, which Mr. Boyd doubted, as he had lately 
found the larva feeding on Phalaris arundinaeea, a 
grass which somewhat resombled the other plant 
before the flowers appear.—Mr. Distant exhibited 
some specimens of the Homopteron Ricania Australis, 
Walk., which had been sent him for identification 
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through Dr. Sharp, from Mr. Lawson, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, where the species had beon observed 
last yoar on the Dahlia for the first time. These New 
Zealand forms were, however, much darker in colour 
than Australian specimens, and hence had probably 
been introduced for some time.—Mr. Jenner Weir 
exhibited two specimens of Leucania turca, with 
several pollinia of Habenaria bifolia attached to the 
trunk of each, and which was only observed in these 
two instances oat of fifty specimens examined. Mr. 
Weir also exhibited an interesting variety of Hippar- 
chia hyperanthus. —Prof. Westwood remarked on a 
recent note in Nature, vol. xvii., p. 226, referring to 
observations made by Dr. A. S. Packard on the manner 
in which Lepidoptera escape from their cocoons, and 
stated that similar observations had been previously 
made and recorded by Captain Hutton {Trans. Ent. 
Soc., 1st ser., vol. v., p. 85). Prof. Westwood also 
stated that he had recently heard of injuries done to 
pjtato crops by Cctonia aurata, which had been found 
stripping the leaves, and a lepidopterous larva (pro¬ 
bably a species of Botys), which bored into tho stem. 
—Mr. Dunning read a “Note on Spiders resembling 
Flowers.”—The Secretary read a note from Mr. J. 
Haseiden relating to the habits of the honey bee 
{Apis fasciata'i) in Egypt.—Mr. Waterhouse commu¬ 
nicated a paper on “ New Coleoptera from Australia and 
Tasmania in the Collection of the British Museum.” 


FINE ART. 

Anatomy for Artists. By Joint Marshall, 

F.R.S., F.R.C.S. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
A knowledge of the nude is considered to 
be essential to the painter who aspires to 
represent correctly even a fully-draped 
figure; because unless the painter has that 
feeling for the construction and form of parts 
covered by drapery which knowledge of 
the figure only gives, his figures are likely 
to resemble blocks to hang clothes upon. 
If this be true concerning draped figures, 
it is evident that an artist who paints the 
nude, or partially nude, figure should tho¬ 
roughly understand the construction and 
movements of parts beneath the skin. He 
ought, therefore, to possess such a know¬ 
ledge of the anatomy of the bones and 
muscles as would enablo him to determine 
the exact origin and course of any of the 
superficial muscles, in repose or action, and 
the attachment and relation of these to the 
bones. If the artist has not this knowledge, 
there is, of necessity, feebleness in his work, 
arising- from uncertainty in his own mind, 
and this is almost sure to be associated with 
error. 

Too often on our exhibition walls are to 
be seen canvases which pretend to repre¬ 
sent portraits of ladies and gentlemen; or 
subjects in which figures are engaged in 
some of the various occupations or scenes of 
life ; but they convey to the mind the idea 
that the clothes are tenantless. So, again, 
we see nude or partially nude figures in 
pictures, whose limbs—even if they are 
properly placed—have no bones (we do not 
refer to certain pictures in the present ex¬ 
hibition of the Royal Academy; but to pic¬ 
tures which may be seen in every exhibi¬ 
tion). Not only have they no bones, but 
they have no appearance of vitality; they 
are mere lay figures. 

This state of things is of common occur¬ 
rence, and must be due to some general 
cause—most probably to that want of 
thorough training in the elements of art 
■which prevails in this country. English art- 
students are ambitious of painting and ex- 
tnbiting before they can draw fairly well, 


and, in tho hurry to appear before the 
public, such a study as anatomy, which de¬ 
mands for its successful cultivation long and 
continuous application, is almost sure to be 
neglected. 

We venture to think that a student who 
is desirous of becoming a figure-painter 
ought to allow himself three years’ study of 
anatomy and drawing from the antique. 
The anatomy should be studied by dissection 
—careful and searching—of every part of 
the body, and by making drawings of the 
parts as they are dissected, in various posi¬ 
tions and from various points of view, and 
by comparing everything with the appear¬ 
ances seen in the living body. The drawing 
from the antique ought to be by good ex¬ 
pressive outline, and not by the nsual mode 
of “ stippling,” which does not deserve the 
name of drawing. 

Anatomy is not a study that can be taken 
up lightly, and got over easily, by attending 
a course or two of lectures ; it should be taken 
up earnestly, with tho scalpel in one hand, 
a good book on dissection in tho other, and 
the skeleton close by, to refer to constant^. 
Tho courso of anatomical study for artists 
need not bo the same as that usually laid 
down for medical men; these require to 
examine for themselves in the dead body, 
and to be able to describe from memory, not 
only tho cranium, thorax, and abdomen, with 
their contents, but the origiu, course, and 
relation of every nerve and artery in the 
body, as well as every bone, ligament, and 
muscle; it is those last only which demand 
the artist’s study; and, since diligent stu¬ 
dents in medicine can in two years acquire 
a sufficient amount of anatomical knowledge 
to enable them to become good practitioners, 
it is fair to expect that diligent study by an 
artist for a like period would make him also 
an able anatomist. 

Mere dissection alone would not suffice; 
for artistic purposes the student should 
study the living model and the antique, 
and these three departments should be 
studied simultaneously. It has happened 
occasionally that an artist has displayed in 
his works an affectation of anatomy, making 
a display of his anatomical knowledge ; but 
the study of the antique, which should 
accompany the study of anatomy, would 
tend to keep the student's taste correct, 
pure, and free from exaggeration or affecta¬ 
tion. Wo believe that any man of talent 
who would tako this trouble, and adopt the 
course we have been indicating, would reap 
a rich reward; he would acquire such a 
knowledge of tho human form, and such 
power of drawing, as very few modern 
painters possess. 

Recognising as we do the extreme im¬ 
portance of thorough anatomical study to 
the artist, we welcome most heartily Mr. 
Marshall’s Anatomy for Artists, a book which 
is evidently the result of years of observa¬ 
tion and study of the subject; it is thought¬ 
fully and carefully written, and will prove a 
most valuable addition to the literature of 
art. We expect to find it take its place 
side by side with Bell’s Anatomy of Expres¬ 
sion in the library of every artist. 

Mr. Marshall fitly introduces his subject 
with an interesting comparison of man with 
animals in his construction and outward 


form. Then follows an enquiry into the his¬ 
tory of anatomical study. Ho considers it 
“ open to doubt whether the Egyptians ever 
prosecuted regular dissections, beyond such as they 
performed in tho art of embalming both animals 

and men.In the execution of their sedate 

and emotionless images or statues, they evinced no 
more acquaintance with structural form than could 
easily have been obtained from the study of the 
living types around them, or from the examination 
of their embalmed and withered dead.” 

Although there is an absence of direct 
proof that human anatomy was studied in a 
practical manner by the Greeks, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that they dis¬ 
sected human bodies; but their chief and 
exceptional means of education lay in this— 
that 

“ the living figure they could constantly observe 
at all periods of life, and especially in its noblest 
forms of youth and early manhood; draped, par¬ 
tially draped, and even nude; in public processions, 
in dramatic performances, in military exercises 
with spear and sword, and in the civil contests of 
boxers, quoit-throwers, aud charioteers.” 

Tho modern history of anatomy may he 
considered to date from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, human dissections 
being regularly practised by Mondini of 
Bologna (1315). With the invention, a 
hundred years later, of engraving on wood 
aud printing, an impetus was given to this 
as to other branches of knowledge; the 
results of the study were recorded and dif¬ 
fused. Artists and anatomists soon became 
intimately associated in their lives and 
labours. During the succeeding centuries 
much time and talent has been expended in 
the study of anatomy applied to art. Accord¬ 
ing to the History of Anatomical Illustrations, 
by Dr. Ludwig Choulant, tho number of 
published works devoted especially to art- 
anatomy is sixty-two, ranging in date of 
publication from 1585 to 1850. 

The mutual connexion between anatomy 
and the art of design is well illustrated in 
the examples met with of cordial co-opera¬ 
tion and personal friendship botween con¬ 
temporary workers in science and art. Such 
relations existed—Mr. Marshall reminds us— 
between Della Torre and Leonardo da Vinci, 
Colombo and Micbelangelo, Da Carpi and 
Benvenuto Cellini, Vesalius and Titian and 
Calcar, Cheselden and Vandergncht, &c. 

“ So far ns art-anatomy is concerned, the most re¬ 
markable and satisfactory works of each epoch 
have been those in the production of which artists 
and anatomists, of equally great reputation, have 
been jointly concerned; or else tne artist and 
anatomist have met in the same person, the artist 
himself having dissected, or the anatomist having 
been his own draughtsman.” 

Mr. Marshall divides his work into three 
parts—the Bbui^ the Joints, and the Muscles. 
He introduces Osteology with a descrip¬ 
tion of the skeleton generally, and compares 
the skeleton of man with those of some of the 
lower animals ; he considers the influence of 
the skeleton on the general and local forms, 
and points out the perfection of form in 
man, and of form adapted to purpose. He 
says :— 

“ A finely-formed, perfect, and well-prepared 
human skeleton is, indeed, an object of great in¬ 
trinsic beauty; it is the best example of what 
might truly be called ‘ still-life,’ ana its careful 
representation is one of the best exercises for the 
pencil of a youthful draughtsman.” 
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Before describing each bone separately, the 
anthor gives a kind of descriptive catalogue of 
the bones. The derivation of the name of every 
bone is, very properly, given, and through¬ 
out the book the same plan has been adhered 
to. Mr. Marshall has not followed the usual 
course in describing the bones; he begins 
with the foot instead of the head or spinal 
column, and he has good reason for adopt¬ 
ing this method. One suggestion he makes 
might be more strongly insisted on: it is, 
that the descriptions should be read with 
the bones themselves; clear as these de¬ 
scriptions are, they would lose much of their 
effect if read without the skeleton. The 
illustrations are admirable; with these, and 
the bones to refer to, the reader will 
thoroughly comprehend the text. After 
each bone of the foot has been minutely 
described, with its relations, the foot as a 
whole is next considered, and the surface 
forms depending on the bones of the foot. 

In the same manner the other parts form¬ 
ing the lower extremity, and, in fact, all parts 
of the skeleton, are treated—a full and 
minute description of each bone being fol¬ 
lowed by its surface relations, its physio¬ 
logical bearings, and the mechanical pur¬ 
poses served by it. The author has devoted 
about 200 pages to this portion of his work, 
and his great experience as an art-anatomist 
confers a special value on the numerous 
passages in which he treats of the surface- 
forms dependent on the bony parts beneath; 
all these passages are deserving of most 
careful attention, and might be profitably 
studied not only by artists, but by students 
in medicine. 

Having described every bone individually, 
Mr. Marshall devotes his attention to a con¬ 
sideration of the skeleton generally, and 
compares the male with the female, pointing 
out now admirably each is adapted to the 
purposes it has to fulfil. He concludes this 
section with a graphic description of the 
effects of age. 

"As old age comes on, the male and female 
skeletons once more approach in character. . . . 
In both sexes all the bones progressively waste; 
the necks of the thigh bones become shorter and 
more nearly at a right angle with the shaft; the 
heads of those bones become smaller; the lower 
limbs are bent at the ankle, knee and hip, and 
the pelvis becomes tilted forwards by the now 
feebly-supported super-incumbent weight; while 
the several components of the vertebral column— 
the ribs and the sternum, the clavicles and the 
scapulae—become adapted to the stooping position 
of the back and shoulders. In all these changes 
the individual bones participate, especially their 
articular extremities and surfaces. The neck 
becomes inclined forwards, and the cranium and 
face drop upon the neck. The teeth foiling out, 
the alveolar borders of the jaws are absorbed, the 
alveoli disappear, and a thin firm margin of bone 
alone remains. The tuberosity of the upper jaw 
wastes, and the ramus of the lower jaw becomes 
oblique, and its angle very obtuse; the convex 
profile line of the front of the superior maxillary 
bone, and the vertical contours of the front of the 
lower jaw, now each incline backwards to the 
other, so that the mouth recedes, while the chin 
becomes slanting and approaches more closely to 
the nose. The depth of the lower part of the face 
is thus diminished, as in the infantile face. All 
the osseous forms, however, instead of being con¬ 
cealed and rounded, become angular and more 
plainly revealed beneath the surface in the aged 
and decrepit frame.” 


We have quoted this passage at length as 
a fair specimen of Mr. Marshall’s physio¬ 
logical descriptions, which occur wherever 
there is need or opportunity for them, not 
only in this, but also in the other sections. 
The bony framework having been thoroughly 
described, the joints are treated in a similarly 
careful manner. The illustrations in this 
section are among the best in the book : we 
would specially direct attention to those of 
the knee-joint at page 217, and of the el¬ 
bow at page 236. 

The last two hundred pages are devoted 
to the third section, in which the structure 
and mode of action of the various muscles 
are described. A page full of illustrations 
of various forms of muscles occurs at page 
258. The changes of form in a muscle or 
limb in action are clearly shown on page 
262. The biceps of the arm is drawn re¬ 
laxed, moderately contracted, and powerfully 
contracted; these states are fully described 
in the text, and certain rules, deducible from 
the action of this muscle, (which is easy of 
observation), are laid down concerning mus¬ 
cular action generally. The condition of 
the muscles after death, as well as in life, 
ought to be familiar to the artist, for it 
sometimes devolves upon him to represent a 
body immediately after death. If he wishes 
to be accurate, he should study Mr. 
Marshall’s description of the changes which 
occur after death (pp. 266, 267). The truth 
of this passage will be recognised by all who 
are accustomed to witness these changes. 
Actors as well as artists might study this 
part with advantage. They would not then 
allow themselves to be carried rigid off the 
stage, as they usually do, immediately after 
imitating death; the “ rigor mortis,” as Mr. 
Marshall points out, does not occur at once; 
but after an interval which varies from ten 
minutes to seven hours after death. 

The muscular system is described in the 
same order as the bony; and the muscles 
are divided into groups according to their 
action. Each muscle is individually de¬ 
scribed, not only as to its origin, course, rela¬ 
tions and insertion ; but as to its action also 
under varying conditions. The woodcuts of 
this portion are very numerous and precise, 
and the plan adopted to secure accuracy is 
excellent. An outline of the part or region 
concerned was first designed from life , then, 
before the dead body was dissected, it was 
placed in the same position ; the dissection 
was then carried out, and the several parts 
drawn from the dissection so made. This 
plan might be advantageously followed by 
art-students. 

Anatomy for Artists is a handsome volume 
printed on toned paper, with sufficient mar¬ 
gin to allow of notes or sketches being made 
on each page. The illustrations, 200 in 
number, are original, well drawn, and care¬ 
fully engraved. The index to such a book 
might be much more copious ; but the book 
altogether is admirable, and we trust it will 
meet with all the attention it deserves.* 
Arthur Evershed. 

* While writing on this subject, we may draw 
attention to a little handbook by W. J. Muckley, The 
Student's Manual of Artistic Anatomy (Bailliere), 
which is likely to be nsefal to students when drawing 
from the antique or life. 


THE INTERNATIONAI EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878. 

(Sixth and Concluding Notice .) 

The landscapes of Mr. Millais tell strongly in the 
English section, and his work approaches more 
nearly the character of that produced by the 
modem French school than that of any other 
exhibitor. He shows the same remarkable power 
of realistic portraiture, and the same indifference 
as to whether what he chooses to paint will or will 
not furnish the elements necessary to a picture, 
which now gives to the Salon the air of being an 
exhibition of first-rate out-of-door studies and 
memoranda; examples of dexterous handicraft, of 
sharp observation, but lacking in that evidence of 
taste and thought which was once considered 
equally needful in a work of art. 

Corot already shows like a vision of things past; 
he leaves but one pupil, La Vielle, whose finest 
works, L'Aurore and La Crtpuscude, have some¬ 
thing of the delicate romantic charm proper to his 
master, and the like of which belongs to no 
modem work. Corot was a dreamer, and that 
aspect of nature which seems most true and is the 
most readily apprehended of the practical mind 
was false and impossible to him. It is told of 
Napoleon HI. that once, on the occasion of the 
opening of a Salon, he stopped in front of a work 
by Corot of which there had been much talk. 
Everyone waited in awed expectation whilst the 
Emperor stood and looked in silence; at last he 
turned away with a look of utter bewilderment 
and said, “ I suppose that I have never been up 
early enough in the morning to understand M. 
Corot.” Certainly no one has ever appreciated 
the peculiar charm of the moments which precede 
the day with more exquisite delicacy and truth 
than Corot, for the very twitter of the waking 
birds seems to be heard amongst the leaves still 
wet with the dews of the dawn. The aspects of 
morning and evening were richer than the hour* 
of the day in the suggestion of the class of motive* 
which excited the play of his fancy ; Plaitirt du 
Soir—danse antique, and Biblit, which are perhaps 
the two finest examples of his work in the present 
exhibition, both represent momenta after the 
setting of the sun. The light of common day 
would scare away the delicate shapes which 
emerge from the forest and hurry across the open in 
haste to reach their wounded companion Biblis who 
lies dying in the shades. Once, in a scene of broad, 
daylight, in the early picture, Fontainebleau, ex¬ 
hibited a year back in the Rue Rochechouart, 
Corot introduced a nymph who lay reading by tho 
side of a brook, and this figure gave a “ stagey " 
and unreal look to the whole painting. It is only 
when the dews of evening or of dawn are falling- 
that these creatures of fancy can be seen; when 
the sun has past and left but a crimson glory ora 
the Bkies, emboldened by the veil of falling 
shadows they issue forth and dance, as Corot saw 
them dancing and rejoicing when he painted. 
Plaisirt du Soir. The sun has set, and in the 
feathery foliage of the branches outspread over¬ 
head, the birds whom Corot loved have gone to 
rest; all is still except the fair beings who flit to 
and fro in these happy shades. The forest glade 
where Biblis lies is sunk in the even deeper quiet 
of a later hour, the light branches of the treea 
show against a twilight sky of marvellous brilli¬ 
ancy and beauty, ana the growth of the under¬ 
wood has the same exceeding grace and feathery 
character that always distinguishes the leafage of 
that class of trees which M. Corot specially pre¬ 
ferred to paint. To some one who once deprecated 
his constant choice,and complained of want of m&se 
and luxuriance, he replied, “ But I must leave room 
for the birds to fly through the branches.” I think that 
the masterly way in which Corotalwayscontrived to 
convey the impression of air penetrating every 
portion of the space represented, owed much to 
his careful avoidance of anything like solidly-de¬ 
fined mass, such as those in which Daubigny and 
Harpignies delight. 

There is, perhaps, no living master of the bVexxclk 
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school whose work is more thorough, and has 
more powerful quality than that of Harpignies. 
His water-colour studies are even more remark¬ 
able than his oil paintings for the wonderful pre¬ 
cision, perfection, and simplicity of their execution. 
M. Bernier’s Fermi en Cannalec, with its cattle 
and horses solemnly marching to the homestead 
in the deepening evening; M. Pelouse’s TJne Coupe 
de Sou d Senlisse, and his Let Prairies de Lesdo- 
mini pris de Pontaven ; le Matin, are also remark¬ 
able for fine workmanship. But neither of these 
two painters, able as they are, has quite what I 
should call the large way of looking at things 
which seems proper to M. Harpignies, and which 
gives to the smallest sketch by his hand an air of 
grandeur and importance. 

This large character, both of conception and 
execution, distinguishes in a high degree all the 
work of Van Marcke, Troyon’s most able pupil. 
La Foret is a masterly work, full of life and light. 
The painting of the cows who stand in the fore¬ 
ground is of admirable quality, • the sky is 
superb, the broad flakes of green shade and clear 
water are laid with what seems a natural sense of 
right; so serion8, so simple, so perfect is the 
whole effect. It is evident at once that the 
“ impression ” possesses that great unity which is 
an essential characteristic of reality. 

There is very little work of this quality to be 
seen in other sections of the Exhibition. Munthe, 
who exhibits in the Norwegian section, but who 
belongs to the Diisseldorf school, has a vast coast 
scene in snow, the figures of which are hardly 
up to the mark, although the mist en scene is 
clever and the local tone and values are felt 
remarkably well. Something broad and solid in 
treatment also distinguishes the work of Mesdag, 
who contributes three considerable sea-pieces in 
the Flemish section. The best of these represents 
the Bateau de sauvetage de Scheveningue sortant 
pour porter assistance d I'dgttipage du bdtiment anglais 
le Hopewell. The water is really water, and 
transparent, and there is a sombre roll about the 
waves and sky which M. Mesdag has rendered 
impressive. Sur la Plage, by Maris, is also notice¬ 
able. The vessel which is the subject of the 
picture is all but stranded in shallow water, and 
stands dark and motionless against a clear sky 
very luminous in tone, full of light without sun. 
The freshness of the painting is also agreeable, 
and this same quality is noticeable in the works 
of M. Gabriel, who is already well known in 
Paris, but I do not think he has ever sent us any¬ 
thing quite so good as his Matinde, me prise dans 
Us polders de la Hollande, or Un temps de bour- 
rasque, vue prise dans les environs de la Haye. 

In treatment of landscape the section of United 
Germany shows very little enterprise: with 
Achenbach we have long been familiar, and there 
still seem to he few exceptions to his influence. 
Schonleben has a little oldfashioned - looking 
subject of a windmill perched on an eminence 
above a river, upon which a boat is lazily sailing 
under a grey windy sky. It is not a striking 
work, but makes a good effect because it has 
that sentiment of what constitutes a picture, in 
which the English have always been defective, 
and which indeed now seems to be fast disappear¬ 
ing from the work of other nations. Werner, 
too, shows a distinct vein of observation and 
power of rendering brilliant light and air, but 
Schennis seems, in spite of what looks like a con¬ 
siderable amount of pose and affectation, to possess 
something like original intention. In his little 
painting of a bit of Italian landscape he shows 
that he can play with his brush, that his method 
is his servant and not his master; and proves, 
moreover, that he really looks for something, that 
his imagination is possessed, and that in some 
measure he has le diable au corjxs. 

Germany does not, however, possess anything 
like the school of landscape-painting which, in 
spite of terrible losses, still flourishes in France. 
Corot, and Millet, and Daubigny, Huet—the 
strange character of whose talent was appreciated 


by Michelet in an eloquent page of literary criti¬ 
cism—Rousseau, Flers, and Ghintreuil, all these 
and more have but recently passed away. But 
they have left behind them a numerous band un¬ 
ceasing in the search for “ fresh woods and pas¬ 
tures new.” It is true, indeed, that of these the 
younger men are too often content to record their 
“ impressions ” without having taken the trouble 
of reducing them to order, without having given 
them the form which is essential to a work of art. 

This tendency is not, however, confined to the 
landscape-painters alone: it is the tendency which 
is to a great extent, at this moment, leavening all 
production. Literature as well as art, sculpture 
as well as painting, is plainly subject to its influ¬ 
ence. This seems to me to be partly due to the 
fact that men now have to work no longer for a 
small public, but for the people, and the people 
are not trained either by their surroundings or ny 
their education to apprehend anything except 
plain statements of matter of fact. To recognise 
pure likeness, pure representation of facts with 
which, or with the like of which, we are already 
acquainted, requires little or no education, whereas 
to appreciate the beauty, nobility, or elegance of 
aspect which results from scientific combinations 
of line requires long-practised habits of attention 
which cannot have been acquired without effort 
and thought corresponding to the effort and 
thought which has gone to their production. 
The growing indifference as to perfection of form 
brings with it vulgarity in choice of matter, and 
the worker’s mode of looking at his subject as 
well as his mode of treating it is deeply affected. 
He begins to dwell exclusively on the most 
obvious physical aspect, and rejects all that may 
involve the labour of intellectual conception. 

It is clearly more difficult for the average 
spectator to understand a portrait by Delaulnay 
than a portrait by Bastien-Lepage. Bastien- 
Lepage looks at his subject from the same point 
of view as M. Zola—his choice of subject is quite 
different, but he approaches it from the same 
point of view. He gives us the man seen, so to 
speak, as the animal, and one is inclined to say of 
his work as of that of M. Zola, “ un point de vue 
quelque peu bestial, mais vu d’un homme sensible,” 
and in both cases the result is plainly intelligible. 

Sculpture, partly on account of the conditions 
of its material, continues to retain to a remarkable 
extent its intellectual character, but for that very 
reason it is regarded by the mass with in¬ 
difference. The work about which the public 
crowd is not that of the French, but that of the 
Italian school. For France and Italy are in 
sculpture the two schools of Europe. The 
Germans, the Americans, go to school at Rome, 
and to Rome go also the English—that is to say, 
such among them as ever think it necessary to go 
to school anywhere, for the English school which 
makes a certain position for itself in painting has 
no place in the field of sculpture. When we have 
looked at Mr. Leighton’s admirably-composed 
Athlete Wrestling with a Python-, at Mr. Watts’s 
grandly beautiful Clytie ; at the nobly felt Carya - 
tidae of Mr. Stevens; at Mr. Foley’s excellent 
work; and have admired the strength of Mr. 
Boehm’s Clydesdale Horse, swinging the little 
man who leads him like a tassel from his neck— 
then we have done with the English section. As 
for the Germans, there is Hartzger, and Begas, 
and Hildebrand. Hildebrand exhibits a sort of 
pastiche of Michel Angelo's David, and a statue of 
a sleeping youth, both fine in outline and both 
rather empty of work. Hartzger's group, of an 
enamoured Faun seeing himself for the first time 
in the mirror held to him by Love, presents a 
novel idea, the execution of which is in parts 
thorough enough; the group by Begas, which is 
placed as a pendant to it on the opposite side of 
the room, is a less virile work, and is completely 
Italian both in character and in quality of finish. 
He has, indeed, a very good bust of Prof. Menzel, 
well worked and a capital likeness, and his 
second group, of Mercury and Psyche, which at¬ 


tracts a great deal of notice, is in some respects 
superior to the first, although the execution shows 
even more plainly the influence of Italian train¬ 
ing ; indeed, all Herr Begas’ work has, 1 believe, 
been executed at Rome. 

Italian sculpture, like Italian painting, is aston¬ 
ishingly skilful and tricky ; its utmost efforts are 
directed to arouse the wonder and delight of the 
public. To this end all means are good ; to its 
attainment everything is sacrificed. Honesty of 
purpose, self-respect, respect for the opinion of 
true artists, fly like straws before a wind: success 
in dazzling and amusing the bourgeois is the sole 
important object. By grimace and affectation, by 
any amount of posture-making, by attitudes the 
more nearly approaching the ridiculous the better, 
by forcing the material to every purpose for which 
it is essentially unfit, by these means the school 
of modern Italy succeeds in capturing tho eye of 
the public, and it brings the resources of an 
execution perfectly polished and inane to the 
setting forth of conceptions varying with every 
shade of popular vulgarity and extravagance. In 
its peculiar fashion nothing could well be more 
skilful than the technic of the Roman school. It 
is the perfection of foolish finish. On every side 
in this section we have work in which every form 
has been scrupulously deprived of that accent 
which is necessary to its complete expression, and 
all variety of touch carefully effaced by sedulous 
polish, until every surface is smooth and every 
shape is round. The subjects generally chosen 
are, as might be expected, of a feeble or foolish 
nature. Ginotti’s Chained Slave, a negress of 
opulent form, who writhes and snatches petu¬ 
lantly at her fetters, is noticeable in this respect 
for an unusual amount of point and meaning; 
but the greater number, wnile they rival the 
clever perfection of his workmanship, are con¬ 
tent to lavish their skill in setting forth the most 
trivial, the most unfit, or the most absurd themes 
which they can discover. 

The whole body of French sculptors, with 
scarcely an exception, on the other hand, still pre¬ 
serve a sense of the dignity of their art. Dubois, 
Le Mercid, Delaplanche, Chapu, Schoenewerk, 
Moreau-Vauthier, Gautlierin, and among the 
younger men may I mention Aubd, whose work, 
although it has not attracted as yet much atten¬ 
tion, seems to have a personal character which is 
very rare; these are, indeed, but a few among the 
foremost names. “ Je serai court sur les eculp- 
teurs,” said Diderot, in writing his Salon of 1763, 
yet probably then, os now, the best work of the 
Pans Salon was due to the sculptors, for ever 
since the days of Jean Goujon, the school of 
France, in sculpture at least, has dominated the 
other nations of Europe. Dubois’ work on 
the monument to General de la Moriciere is 
worthy of the best days of modern art, and 
in spite of certain obvious defects, it is one of the 
most beautiful things in the exhibition. The 
large casting of the drapery, for example, of the 
figure of Meditation makes the emaciated forms of 
the figure, and especially of the head, look starved 
and poor, and people have dwelt a great deal on 
a supposed imitation of Michel Angelo in the 
Courage Militaire, and have talked of the statue 
of Giuliano dei Medici; to which indeed M, 
Dubois’ figure has a superficial resemblance, for 
both wear the helmet and cuirass of a Roman 
warrior. This resemblance is, however, but super¬ 
ficial, and is indeed partly helped by what is a 
merit in M. Dubois' work; that is, that he has 
conceived of Courage in a brave spirit, and the 
aspect of his statue has a life and ardour which 
does not fade even before our recollections of tho 
types of heroic grandeur which were created by 
the great Florentine master. 

The Gloria Victis of Mercid, who is a born 
sculptor, should not be left unnoticed, and his 
David, which was his contribution when yet at 
Rome to the Salon of 1872. M. Schoenewerk 
touches everything with elegance and distinction ; 
M. Moreau-Vauthier’i beautiful Naiade has real 
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grace and charm; M. Chnpu, with an equal sensi¬ 
tiveness to all that is seductively attractive, shows 
a point of higher intelligence and power. M. 
Guillaume, whose learned work always presents 
much that is valuable for study, does not, unfortu¬ 
nately, contribute. M. Millet's group of Cassandre 
te met sous la Protection de Pallas is another work 
distinguished by points of remarkable excellence, 
and has, perhaps, more “ school,” although it 
shows less individual character than M. l>ela- 
planche’s contributions, the most striking of which 
is his statue of La Musique, exhibited in 1S77, 
and which now appears in silverod bronze. Every 
name represents a distinct personality; but, as 
Diderot remarked, “ Je serai court sur les sculp- 
teurs.” There is, indeed, much to say, but their 
work excites no general interest, and is little 
known to the English public. It would there¬ 
fore be impossible to speak of it intelligibly with¬ 
out entering into the subject at too great a length. 

Before closing these very imperfect and partial 
notes, from which it has been necessary to omit 
whole classes of work worthy of serious consider¬ 
ation, it seems well to say a word on the present 
state of the art of engraving. With one or two 
brilliant exceptions, such ns the work of M. 
Gaillard, there is no longer any engraving worthy 
of the name. As for the etchings, which have 
taken its place, even those which appear under well- 
known names show lamentable signs of degrada¬ 
tion. Work, work of the head and hand, is 
minimised, and unlimited black left to the discre¬ 
tion of the printer is supposed to obviate its 
necessity. The abuse of this resource is justified 
in the name of Rembrandt; but black distributed 
by the hand of Rembrandt yielded a very difibrent 
result to that which is arrived at when it is, ns 
now, entrusted to the discretion of an uninstructed 
workman. E. F. S. Pattison. 


SIXTEEN ETCHINGS DT JOHN CROME, REPRODUCED 

BY TUB AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL TROCESS. 

(AUTOTYPE COMPANY.) 

Joen Crome, or “ Old ” Cromc as he is usually 
designated, is an artist who has achieved a sudden 
accession of reputation at the present day. Born 
of very poor parents in a provincial city, he 
steadily worked his way to honour and renown, 
and even a moderate degree of wealth, in his 
native city, but he never in his lifetime achieved 
more than a local fame; and, although his works 
have always been held in high estimation in the 
Eastern Counties, they have been comparatively 
unknown in London until the Royal Academy 
last winter, acting upon a conviction that has been 
growing gradually among students and amateurs 
of art, that here was a master really worth know¬ 
ing, organised an exhibition of his works, and 
those of certain of his followers, at Burlington 
House. 

This exhibition for the first time gave the 
London worldan opportunity of judging of Cromo's 
powers as a painter, and though it cannot be 
said to have revealed him as a great genius, it yet 
made him known as a patient observer of nature and 
a faithful painter of some of her many effects. 
The broad moors, the sluggish streams, the green 
lanes, high-gabled cottages, and busy coast scenes 
of his native Norfolk, are all reflected on his can¬ 
vas with an honesty like that of the old Dutch 
masters, who depicted the similar features of 
their own low land; but like them also his art 
was limited by his surroundings, and although 
this limitation was probably favourable on tho 
whole to its originality and strength, we cannot 
help feeling sometimes with regard to his paint¬ 
ings that the result gained scarcely repays the 
elaborate means employed. Many of his admirers, 
therefore, take even greater pleasure in his etched 
than in his painted work, his subjects being in 
truth often more suitable in scope for a small 
etching than a finished oil-painting. Nothing 
can in its way be more perfect than Crome's ren¬ 
dering of the picturesque little bits of woodland 


or moorland that he met with in his daily walks. 
The tumble-down cottage, tho rustic bridge, the 
winding wood-path, the inevitable paling, the 
lazy stream, and the small boat, and above 
all the wide-spreading oak or the rows of 
pollard willows—all these features occur again 
and again in Crome's etchings; for he was 
constantly passing these things, and as con¬ 
stantly drawing them, and because he never got 
tired of them, neither do we. Had he shown the 
least sign of weariness his work must inevitably 
have been mechanical and profitless, but he drew 
every fresh tree with a sort of delightin its afford¬ 
ing him, as it were, a new character for study. 
Technically perhaps these etchings have not the 
high value of some modern work of this kind. 
They are apt to lie carelessly printed, and some¬ 
times the plate is blurred by retouching, but for 
minute delicacy of tree drawing and faithful 
rendering of certain features of our English 
scenery they can scarcely be surpassed. There 
is a fine collection of them at the British Museum, 
most of them being represented in two, three, and 
even four dillerent states. Works such as these 
in former days were of course only to be classed 
among the hoarded delights of the collector, but 
thanlrs to modern science, the priceless treasures 
of collections can now gladden tho eves of every 
student, and among other pleasant things we find 
that sixteen of Crome's etchings have recently been 
reproduced with all the well-known fidelity of the 
mechanical autotypo process. 

They are published in a small portfolio, with a 
ortrait of Crome, taken from Opie’s picture of 
im, by way of frontispiece, and include such 
works as the splendid etching of Household Henth, 
with the pool in light, the views of the New Mills, 
the group of trees at Colnev, the road scene, 
Ilethersett, the old weatherbeaten trees and 
bridge at Cringleford, the spreading oaks at 
Trowse. To those who know theso etchings it 
is needless to speak of their delicacy and beauty ; 
those who do not will find it not unprofitable to 
study them in these entirely faithful transcripts. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


A 'OTPS O.V APT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Miss Margaret Stokes is republishing with 
Messrs. Bell & Son the Essay on “ Early Christiau 
Architecture in Ireland " which she prefixed to 
Lord Duuraven’s \otes on Irish Architecture. 
Through the kindness of tho present Earl, she has 
been enabled to use the woodcuts with which his 
father's book was illustrated. Many of these, and 
especially those that are tho work of Dr. l’etrio 
and Branstone, are very beautiful examples of 
wood engraving. 

Mr. Stephen' Thompson, whose series of 
British Museum photographs have so world-wide 
a reputation, has been commissioned by Her 
Majesty the Queen to proceed to Cyprus for the 
purpose of procuring - a" series of views of the 
objects and sites of interest in tho island. 

We have received from Messrs. Deighton and 
Dunthorne of Holborn, who have apparently 
much interest in the etchings of M. Lhuillier, two 
etchings, the latest, wo believe, that have pro¬ 
ceeded from the needle of that artist. M. Lhuil¬ 
lier is an exceedingly capable craftsman, and 
tho funereal subjects of Mr. Frank IIoll are treated 
by him as easily as the humorous themes of Mr. 
J. Watson Nicol. For tho display, however, of 
the particular excellence of the etcher's art—his 
skill and subtlety in rendering very delicate gra¬ 
dations of light and shade—we doubt if the pic¬ 
tures of Mr. IIoll aft’ord as good an opportunity as 
those of Mr. Watson Nicol, done in so much 
lighter a key. But the pathos and simplicity of 
Mr. IIoll's pictures—the domestic sentiments of 
Hush and Hushed, now before us—are enough to 
secure for the etchings a popularity frequently 
denied to work more purely artistic in aim and 
achievement. The etchings are sufficiently effec¬ 


tive renderings of Mr, Holl's doleful but to many 
attractive pictures. 

M. Rajon's latest considerable etching, of the 
portrait of Thomas Carlyle, though already, we 
believe, sufficiently popular in consequence of the 
venerable fame of the person represented, cannot 
be deemed among the worthiest of the etcher's 
works. M. Rajon has done so much work in 
etching second to none that has been done in our 
generation in the way of reproduction that he 
should beware of issuing anything likely to 
diminish the general estimation of his accomplish¬ 
ments. There is, of course, nothing conspicuously 
bad in the portrait of Carlyle; but it does not 
greatly commend itself to those who are familiar 
with the best examples of M. Rajon’s own work. 

Prof. Overbeck, of Leipzig, is at present seeing 
through the press a new edition of his 
Geschichte der Griechischcn Plastik. 

Now that the British Government has acquired 
a protective right over Asiatic Turkey, we hope 
they may bo induced to extend that right to 
sites of historical or archaeological interest. A 
correspondent of the Times of India of the date of 
June 14 gives a most lamentable account of the 
wholesale demolition of ancient buildings which 
is being permitted by the Turkish Government on 
the site of ancient Babylon. In speaking of the 
town of Hillah, the writer states, “ It is a place of 
some importance. It is built, but not well, of 
bricks from Babylon. Tho court-yard of the house 
in which I stopped was paved with large square 
bricks, everv one of which bore the honoured 
name of Nebuchadnezzar.” A native brick-mer¬ 
chant is now engaged in excavating in the 
Mujelibeh mound, and in some places has sunk 
his trenches as deep as thirty feet in order to re¬ 
move the fine walls which he finds at that depth. 

A score of donkeys is waiting for the bricks 
which are brought up by the Arab workmen. In 
this same mound the dealer has discovered a large 
underground chamber, which he intends to pull 
down and remove as soon as possible. Nearly 
every brick is stamped with the name of some 
Babylonian king, and no notice is taken of the 
sizo and position of these buildings or any draw¬ 
ings made. Surely some one can stop this reck¬ 
less destruction of valuable archaeological sites ! 
The Turkish Government is evidently aware of 
the importance of the antiquities and of their 
money value, for they have made most strict laws- 
with regard to European explorations in Nineveh : 
and yet a brick-merchant can cart away records of 
the past by thousands to sell as material for build¬ 
ing. Only a few months ago news reached Eng¬ 
land of a fine slab with a bas-relief on it having- 
been broken up to stop up an old drain in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad. We hope that some 
of the societies interested in Oriental explorations 
will endeavour to stay such proceedings. 

Mr. W. St. 0. Boscawen, during the examina¬ 
tion of a series of contract tablets in the British 
Museum, has made a discovery of some importance 
to students of geometry and land-surveying-. 
Attached to two deeds of sale of land by members 
of the great banking firm of Egibi and Sons were 
two neatly drawn and figured plans of the estates 
in question. The first of these relates to an estate 
on the banks of the Nahr banitov, “ the Royal 
River,”in the vicinity of Babylon, and from a calcu¬ 
lation of the dimensions which are given in cubits 
represents an estate of about eight and a-half 
acres. The names of the owners of all adjacent 
land are given, and a long curved arc-shaped 
portion on the east side is measured most accu¬ 
rately, both radius and circumference being given. 
In the second document, which is dated in t.I.e 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, a computation of the 
area of each plot of land is given which will 
enable us to acquire a correct knowledge of the 
square measures of Babylonia. It is unfortunate* 
that a portion of this second document is lost. 
On the reverse of this tablet is a deed relating t o 
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the sale, and giving the price and other details, 
with the names of numerous witnesses. 

While so many complaints are being heard on 
every side of old houses that have been either 
pulled down or “ restored ” out of all knowledge, 
it is pleasant to hear of one that is having its 
ancient features made once more recognisable 
without undergoing more restoration than neces¬ 
sary. We allude to the old Elizabeth mansion 
at Rochester known as “ Restoration House,” 
from the tradition that Charles II. slept here on 
his way from Hover to London. The title-deeds 
date back to the time of James I., and refer to 
still older deeds, rendering it almost certain that 
the house was built about the middle of the reigu 
of Elizabeth. It is in truth a genuine old Tudor 
dwelling-house, built of red brick, and in the form 
of the letter E, as so many of these houses were 
in Elizabeth's reign. The present tenant, Mr. 
Stephen Aveling,has opened out fifty-two windows 
in the front only, all of which had been stopped 
up with plaster to save window-tax. For many 
years past the house has been used as a school, and 
one wing of it still serves for this purpose; hut 
happily the carved chimney-pieces, balustrades, 
&e., have remained tolerably uninjured beneath 
the coats of paint that successive generations have 
inflicted upon them. 

A course of lectures on fresco-painting will be 
given shortly at the Berlin Academy by Prof. 
Christian Wilberg. 

The Journal Official publishes the new Minis¬ 
terial regulations with regard to the national 
teaching of drawing in France. Drawing is made 
compulsory in all the primary schools, and also in 
all the higher public schools for pupils in and 
above the sixth class, and is continued from year 
to year until they enter the class of philosophy. 
The course of instruction comprehends three dif¬ 
ferent grades. The first, intended for pupils of 
the sixth and fifth classes, aims at teaching the 
representation of simple figures, the elements of 
ornamentation, and the imitation of parts of the 
human figure; the second course, for pupils of the 
fourth and third classes, embraces the theoretical 
and practical study of the first principles of per¬ 
spective, including the drawing of objects in space, 
the elementary study of the structure of the body 
and human proportion, and the study of parts 
of the human figure from copies and from the 
round ; the third course, for pupils of the second 
class and of the rhetoric and philosophy classes, is 
occupiedsolelywiththestudy of thehumanfigure in 
all its aspects, either from copies or from the round. 
The whole course of teaching in France will be 
under the direction of the State, the professors to 
be appointed from among the old pupils of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the classes to be sub¬ 
mitted to special Government inspection. 

In the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst this month 
Dr. Tkausing continues his arguments in favour of 
his theory that certain well-known female portraits 
by Titian represent Eleanor Duchess of Urbino. 
The curious circumstantial evidence he brings 
forward to prove that the Duchess of Urbino ac¬ 
tually sat, or rather lay, for her portrait in the 
manner of the so-called Venus of Urbino, appears 
to us to tell exactly the opposite way. No doubt 
this figure "was a portrait, a study of real fleshly 
beauty of form and limb such as Titian delighted 
in, but we utterly refuse to believe that the noble 
Duchess of L : rhino was the model. Prof. Thausing, 
though he repeats the oft-quoted story about the 
maidens exhibited at Charles V.’s entry into 
Antwerp, does not adduce one example of any 
noble lady, even at the most shameless Italian 
courts, having her portrait thus painted. 
That the Venus in question was bought by her 
husband proves nothing, for Titian painted 
numbers of nude portraits for the Italian princes 
of his time. 'With regard to the portrait known 
as La Bella in the Pitti Palace the arguments are 
somewhat stronger, but likenesses are so deceptive, 
and different people see them with such different 


eyes,that it is always dangerous to found any strong 
presumption upon them. Still there is undoubtedly 
a likeness between several of Titian's beauties and 
the Venus of Urbino, which may be accounted 
for either hv their being taken from the same 
model or possibly, as before said, from that parti¬ 
cular type of female beauty being Titian’s ideal at 
the time. 

The newly-decorated chambers of the Palais do 
la Ldgion d'llonneur are now open to the public 
every Tuesday and Friday. A short guide-book 
has been prepared about the palace, which will be 
found instructive by English visitors. The new 
wall-paiutings wherewith the chambers are 
adorned have been executed by some of the best 
French artists. 

A cast of Cleopatra’s Needle will shortly be 
placed in the south-east court of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. Even there it will look, it is to 
be feared, somewhat insignificant, compared with 
the casts of some of the other great pillars in the 
court. 


The Indian Antiquary for February com¬ 
mences with a further instalment of Mr. Fleet's 
“ Inscriptions,” the first being a grant of Deva- 
varma's in the tenth century, and the other two 
grants of Mrigeswaravarma in the fifth century. 
Mr. Burnell then Contributes an identification of 
the more southerly of the two Gharitrapunis men¬ 
tioned by Hwen Tbsang with Kaveri Partamun, 
the once famous port at the mouth of the Kaveri. 
Mr. Walhouso follows with “ Archaeological Notes 
on Snake-Worship and the Burial Rites of Non- 
Aryan Indian Tribes,” and Mr. Kharkar with 
native traditions of the history of Kaclih. Tho 
number closes with Dotes by Dr. Buliler on the 
site of Ilastakavapra, and on Kashmir MSS. of the 
Mahahhashya, ana with two anonymous reviews, 
by no means equal in ability to the standard at¬ 
tained in the articles, of Trump’s Adi Granth and 
of Foucnux’s Malavikd et Agnimitra. 


MUSIC. 


The opening of the General Exhibition of Fine 
Arts at Brussels has been put oil' to September 5, 
on account of the adjournment of the closing of 
the Salon, from wlienco it is supposed many works 
will bo sent to Brussels. 

A well-known French archaeologist, M. 
Arthur Forgeais, has just died in Paris, to the 
regret of all those who were accustomed to visit 
his little shop and gain information from the 
Learned and complaisant owner. M. Forgeais was 
the founder and president of the Societd do 
Sphragistique, a laureat of the Institute, and a 
member of main' learned societies. Ilis principal 
researches were devoted to the history of the city 
of Paris. During the time when the bridges and 
new quays were being constructed he conceived 
the happy idea of examining all the debris of 
pottery, &c., that the dredging machines brought 
up, and by this means discovered the leaden tablets 
on which were written the history of various guilds 
and corporations, a number of religious tokens 
given by the colleges, and other objects of interest 
relating to the mediaeval history of the capital. 
Recently M. Forgeais presented a very rare col¬ 
lection of Gallo-Roman pottery and of fourteenth- 
century ware, Gres de Flandre, &c., to the 
Sevres Museum. He has left, says the Chronique 
des Arts, several works on archaeological subjects, 
the plates of which have been designed by himself. 

German critics speak in high praise of certain 
works that have lately been executed by Prof. 
Donndorf of Stuttgart, who appears at all events 
to be gifted with remarkable industry. We have 
before mentioned a colossal bust of Freiligrath, 
modelled for the poet’s tomb in Darmstadt; 
but since finishing this work ho has achieved a 
charming little figure of a Cnpid playing a violin 
for the Schumann monument in Bonn, a colossal 
Angel of the Resurrection executed in marble for 
the mortuary chapel of Schloss Rheineck, aud a 
sitting figure, emblematical of Religion, for the 
monument to Cornelius at Diissoldorf. 

M. le Baron Davillif.r, a writer on art sub¬ 
jects, who likes occasionally to ramble in unfre¬ 
quented paths, has just published an elegant little 
volume ou the leather-work of Cordova, and espe¬ 
cially on those curious works in dyed leather 
called Guadamaciles JEspagne, the manufacture 
of which he proves to have dated as far hack as the 
twelfth century, aud to have been first carried on 
in one of the oases of the Desert of Sahara. This 
learned little treatise on a subject belonging per¬ 
haps more to curiosiU than art appears as the 
second volume of a new series of works, entitled 
Bibliothhque de l'Art et de la CuriosiU, published 
by M. A. Quantin of the Rue Saint-Benoit, suc¬ 
cessor to the well-known Jules Claye, whose taste 
in the production of such works has long been 
admired. The first volume of the series was 
entitled Cauteries sur VArt et la CuriosiU, and 
was by Edmond Bonnafi'S, with a frontispiece by 
Jacquemart, ■ 


WAGNER’S “ PARSIFAL.” 

Parsifal: cin IIlihnenweilifestspiel. Von 

Richard Wagner. (Schott & Co.) 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
as to tho value of Wagner’s music, few com¬ 
petent judges will venture to deny him very 
high rank as a dramatist. Tho author of 
such libretti as those of the Fliegonde Hol¬ 
lander, Tannhiiuser, Loliemjrin, Hie Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg, Tristan und Isolde, and 
especially of Der Bing des Nibelungen, is no 
ordinary playwright. Wagner would, per¬ 
haps, think it but a poor compliment to bo 
compared with Scribe, from whom, indeed, 
in many respects he differs widely; yet ho 
certainly possesses in common with the 
great French librettist that genuine dra¬ 
matic instinct and that feeling for legitimate 
stage effect which go far to insure the suc¬ 
cess of an opera-book. In poetical power 
there can bo no comparison between the two 
writers. Scribe simply puts together verses 
for music, and in reading his libretti, it is 
the skilfully-constructed plot rather than 
the diction which interests; while Wagner’s 
music-dramas may be read and enjoyed 
from a purely poetical point of view, 
apart altogether from the music to which 
they are wedded. With him, as has 
often been said, the libretto is one of tho 
factors of the whole drama in which, ac¬ 
cording to his theories, each component part 
is of equal importance. It is, therefore, as 
impossible to pass a final judgment upon his 
latest work without seeing the music which 
is to accompany it as it would be to judge 
of the music apart from its connexion with 
the text. One may, indeed, go farther and, 
judging from tho experience of Bayreuth, 
say that oven after studying the music tho 
work can hardly be appreciated at its true 
valuo until an opportunity has been afforded 
of seeing it on the stage. The remarks to 
be made in this article upon the poem must, 
therefore, be taken with due reservation. 
It will be the most convenient plan to give 
first an outlino of tho plot, and afterwards 
to make a few remarks upon the form of the 
work, and to compare it with its prede¬ 
cessors. 

True to his expressed opinion that tho 
only suitable subject-matter for the music- 
drama is the myth, Wagner has connected 
his present work with the legend of tho 
Holy Grail, which plays so important a part 
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in Lohengrin. Many of onr readers will re¬ 
member that the hero of that work announces 
himself in the third act as the son of Par¬ 
sifal. The name, it may be remarked in 
passing, is there given as “ Parzival; ” the 
explanation of its altered form appears in 
the second act of the present poem:— 

“Dich 02001 * ich, thor’ger Reiner 
‘ Fal parei ’— 

Dich, reinen Thoren: ‘Parsifal.’ 

So rief, da in Arab’schem Land er verschied, 

dein Vater Oamnret dem Sohne in.” 

Not being an Oriental scholar, I must leave 
the question of the etymology to others. 
That it was an afterthought of Wagner’s is 
evident from the fact that the work was at 
first announced as “ Parzival.” 

The scene of the drama is placed in the 
north of Spain, in and in the neighbourhood 
of Monsalvat, the castle of the Holy Grail. 
The curtain rises on a forest-scene, at day¬ 
break; from the mountain above is heard 
the solemn sound of trombones, as from the 
castle of the Grail. The King Amfortas, 
the guardian of the holy vessel, is suffering 
from a wound which refuses to close; and 
we learn that this wound has been inflicted 
by the sacred spear which he was wont to 
carry—the spear, according to the legend, 
with which our Saviour was wounded on 
the cross—and which Amfortas had lost in 
combat with a magician, Klingsor. Klingsor 
had himself aspired to become a Knight of 
the Grail, an office to which none but those 
of the holiest life were eligible. On account 
of some unknown crime, he had been re¬ 
jected as unworthy; and in revenge had 
studied magic arts, and (after the fashion of 
Armida) had created for himself a fairy 
palace, which he had peopled with beautiful 
women, whose object it was to seduce the 
knights of the Grail from their allegiance. 
One of these women—a mysterious and 
supernatural being, by name Kundry— 
had succeeded in beguiling Amfortas, who 
had thus fallen into the power of Klingsor, 
had lost his spear, and received from it a 
wound which could never heal so long as 
the weapon remained in the hands of the 
magician. In a vision Amfortas has been 
told to wait for him who is appointed to 
cure him. A voice from the Grail pro¬ 
nounces the mysterious lines:— 

“ Durch Mitleid wissend 
der reine Thor 
harre sein’ 
den ich erkor.” 

Most of what has been told above we learn 
from the conversation in the opening scene 
between Gurnemanz, one of the knights of 
the Grail, and his two squires. A scene re¬ 
minding one of the first act of Lohengrin 
follows. A wounded swan flutters on to the 
stage ; it is followed by a group of squires 
dragging in young Parsifal, the culprit who 
has shot the bird. He is quite unaware 
of having committed any offence; and to 
all Gurnemanz’s questions as to his name, 
his family and his history he makes but one 
reply, “ Das weiss ich nicht.” He evidently 
answers to the description of “ Thor ”; 
whether “ der reine Thor ” remains to be 
seen. Gurnemanz conducts him to the 
castle of the Grail, where the holy rites 
are being performed, and in these the 
wonnded King Amfortas takes part. The 


scene changes to the great hall of the 
castle, and the holy feasb of the Grail is 
celebrated. Parsifal is bewildered by what 
he sees, and on saying in reply to a 
question of Gurnemanz that he understands 
nothing of it, is contemptuously ejected from 
the place. 

The second act shows us Klingsor’s en¬ 
chanted castle, on the southern declivity of 
the mountain. The magician summons 
Kundry—who, by his spells, is against her 
will in his power—to tempt Parsifal, who is 
approaching. The hero enters the garden, 
and is surrounded by a troup of maidens, 
who by their blandishments in vain en¬ 
deavour to gain his love. Kundry then 
tries, also unsuccessfully. The whole of 
this scene is beautiful both in conception 
and detail; but no extracts would give an 
adequate idea of it. At its close Kundry, 
failing in her efforts to retain Parsifal, calls 
on Klingsor for aid. The magician appears, 
brandishing his spear. He hurls it at Par¬ 
sifal ; but the weapon remains suspended 
over the head of the latter, who seizes it, 
and, making the sign of the cross, the castle 
and the gardens disappear instantly, and 
only a wilderness remains. Kundry sinks 
with a cry on the ground, and Parsifal, 
turning to her as he departs, says, “ Thou 
knowest where only thou canst see me 
again! ” 

In the third act we find ourselves again 
in the land of the Grail. A considerable 
period of time has elapsed ; for Gurnemanz 
now appears as a very old man. Kundry, 
now no longer the wild maiden of yore, is 
with him; he wonders at the change in her, 
which he is unable to understand. To them 
enters Parsifal, bearing in his hand the 
sacred spear; they recognise him, and 
Gurnemanz asks his errand. Parsifal says 
that he has come to bring healing to 
Amfortas ; that he has wandered far and 
long, seeking in vain the path which would 
bring him to the castle of the Grail. Gurne¬ 
manz offers to conduct him to the hall, in 
which the service is once more to be cele¬ 
brated ; and again the scene changes to the 
great hall represented in the first act. The 
knights once more assemble; Amfortas, 
longing for death, is brought in on the 
litter ; when Parsifal, who has entered with 
the knights unobserved, steps forward, and 
touches with the spear the king’s wound, 
which immediately heals. He proclaims 
himself the appointed guardian of the 
Grail, and orders it to be uncovered-. This 
is done, and a supernatural light streams 
from it, while a white dove, descending from 
the dome of the hall, hovers over Parsifal’s 
head. As all kneel before him in homage 
the curtain falls. 

Such is a most inadequate and incom¬ 
plete outline of a very remarkable poem, 
which as a whole may compare for beauty 
and power with any from the same pen. In 
form and design it differs so widely from 
Der Bing des Nibclungen that the first im¬ 
pression it produced on myself in reading it 
was one of extreme surprise. It will be 
remembered that in Wagner’s last great 
work alliterative verse was exclusively em¬ 
ployed ; and the composer himself has ex¬ 
pressed a strong opinion that this form of 
verse is the one that is pre-eminently suited 


for dramatic music. It is, therefore, not a 
little curious that in Parsifal alliteration baa 
been only very occasionally introduced. In 
its strongly-marked rhythmical energy the 
poem has much affinity to the Bing ; bat 
the peculiar feature of the verse of that 
poem is almost entirely abandoned. Has 
further experience shown Wagner that it is 
possible while using a free form to retain 
the advantages which he claimed for al- 
literative verse without hampering himself 
with its restrictions ? It is possible, though 
its success is of course matter of conjecture. 
Again, we find in Parsifal a large propor¬ 
tion of ordinary rhymed verse — a form 
which it was generally supposed Wagner 
had altogether discarded. I certainly can. 
not think that the work suffers in conse- 
quence; but it is difficult to reconcile the 
fact of its appearance with some of the 
opinions that the author has from time to 
time expressed. 

There is yet another point in which the 
present poem differs widely from Der Bing 
des Nibelungen. In that work there is 
hardly any choral element; in fact, until 
the second act of Gbtterddmmerung a chorus 
never makes its appearance on the stage at 
all. Here, on the contrary, the chorus 
plays a most important part in each suit; in 
the second scene of the first act there are 
three choirs on the stage at one time. It 
would be most interesting to leam the 
reasons for so complete a change of style. 

All musicians who read the poem will 
feel curiosity as to the music to which 
Wagner will wed it. Hitherto he has never 
repeated himself; and there is little risk in 
predicting that when the score of Parsifal 
appears it will be found to present a new, 
possibly an entirely unexpected, phase of 
its composer’s genius. Ebekezbb Pbout. 


Hbr Majesty’s Theatre closed last Saturday with 
the benefit of Mdme. Gerster. The Hungarian 
prima donna appeared in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and also in the second act of Dinorah, giving so 
much satisfaction in the latter character that she 
will probably be induced to perform the role in its 
entirety next year. The Italian Opera season at 
both houses will only be remembered for the pro¬ 
duction of Bizet's Carmen, a work that is doubt¬ 
less destined for a long career of popularity.. The 
Oovent Garden novelties, Paul et Virginie and 
Alma have both failed, the first partially and the 
last completely. 

The autumn season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will commence on October 21. According to 
present arrangements the most interesting features 
will be the revivals of Mireillo and La Forta del 
Dextino. Gounod’s opera, first produced here in 
1864 with Titiens, Giuglini, Santley, and Trebelli 
in the cast, contains some charming music, but is 
spoiled by its fantastic and uninteresting libretto. 

The Symphonies of Beethoven, Noe. 1 to 8, will 
be performed in succession at the Oovent Garden 
Promenade Concerts, one on each Monday evening. 

The new opera, Pepita, by M. L. Delahaye fir, 
produced at the Paris Opdra Comique, is not well 
spoken of. The libretto, by MM. Nuitter and J. 
Delahaye, savours of opdra bouffe, and the music 
is weak and trivial. 

The three concerts to be given by Herr Rubin¬ 
stein at the Trocaddro in Paris, axe fixed for Sep¬ 
tember 7, 14, and 21, 


Gouhod’b Polysucte is at length in rehearsal »t 
the Paris Grand Opera, and will probably be pro¬ 
duced about August 2. 
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A musical festival will be given at Bruges on 
August 19 and 20. The programme will consist 
exclusively of Flemish compositions, ancient and 
modem. 

An opera entitled Atchenbrodd has been pro¬ 
duced at Mannheim. The German critics are 
loud in the praise of the music by Herr Ferdinand 
Langer. It is said to be powerful and dramatic, 
and worthy of being associated with a better 
libretto. 

The Philharmonic Society of Hamburg will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its existence 
on September 25 next. 

Ah opera on the subject of Robin Hood, with 
music by Herr A. Dietrich, will be produced next 
season at Frankfort. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 

(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 

HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


FOR HIS IMPROVED PAINLESS METHOD OF ADAPTING 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my mnstication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what 1 consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are 
at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, by Appointment Surgeon Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq._' _ 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


Pure Cocoa only, with the superfluous oil extracted. 


This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs from which the superfluous 
oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 

“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 

Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.-“A delicious preparation.” 


THE NEW TONIC. 


FER 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN 
without ACID. 


B R A VA I S 


British Medical Journal, March 3,1877 :—“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing tho 
digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” Lancet, June 9, 1877 “Neutral, tasteless, a beautiful and interesting preparation,” 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, iu Bottles in Portable 
Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


Pamphlets, with full particulars and prices, post free on application to 

BRAVAIS & CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


W. TjkJEttsT <Sc CO. 


CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. 
BEDDING. 
CURTAINS. 
TABLE LINEN. 


SHEETINGS. 


Our SHOWROOMS are very Extensive, and 
contain a Choice Stock of DRAWING ROOM, 
DINING ROOM, LIBRARY, and BED ROOM 
FURNITURE, in various Woods and Styles, 
BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS in great variety, 
BEDDING, PIER GLASSES, CARPETS, FLOOR 
CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, WINDOW CURTAINS 
in every Material, FRINGES, CORNICES, 
SHEETINGS, TABLE LINEN, HUCKABACKS, 
and GENERAL HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


A FURNITURE CATALOGUE CONTAINING 550 DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, London, S.E. 


Tl IRK BECK BANK. Established 1851. 

30 Southampton Building*. Chancery Lane_DEP08IT8 

received at INTEREST for sliced period* or repayuhle on demand 


‘cd period* or repay uhle on demand! 
Current Account* opened with person* properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balance*. No cliarge mode 
for keening accounts. Ix-ttcrs of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Hank undertake* the custody of Securities of Customers, and 
the Collection of Hill* of Exchange, Dividend*, and Coupons, Stocki 
and Shares purchased and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hour* from lo till 4. excepting Saturday*! theu from 10 to L 
On Mondays the Hank is open until y I\M. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROYT,Manager. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of thii 
pure solution os the BEST REMEDY for 


Aoidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headaohe, 
Gout, and Indigestion; 


and a* the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitution*, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition toother sizes, the label being a reduced 
facsimile of that used for the 2 oz. rackets. Also 
in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the 
Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. ft H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 

LEA <Sf PERRINS' SAUCE, 

which art calculated to deceive the Public , 

LEA * PERRINS have adopted 

A NEW LABEL, 

bearing their Signature, thus :— 


c£z<Zsf)(& 




which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. 

GrW Sold Wholesale by the I*roprietors , Worcester; 
Crosse <t Blackwell , London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


"ABSOLUTELY PURE." See Analyses, 

sent free on application. 

Crystal Springs. 

ELLIS’S | ELLIS’S 


RUTHIN 


WATERS. 


AERATED 


WATERS. 


“ Healthy and delicious.” See Analyses. . 

Soda, Totass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
Alkali. For Gout: Lithia Water, and Lithin and Potass 
Water. Corks branded—” It. ELLIS Si SON, RUTHIN,” and 
every Label bears tlieir Trade Mark. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, and WHOLESALE OF 
R. ELLIS Si SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents : W. Best & Sons, Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq. 


H E A L T H 


RESORT, 

BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 


SOUTH DEVON. 

Residence beautifully situated between Dawlish and 
Torquay. Extensive grounds, bracing air, first-class 
Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths; resident 
medical man. 

For terms, apply to 

C. F. CARPEXTER, Proprietor. 


rjMIE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 

-L- COMPANY guarantee every Watch sent out from their 
Factory, ami HENRY W. BEDFORD families this guarantee 
to every purchaser. Therefore the public can rely upon secur¬ 
ing an accurate anti perfect timekeeper.— 07 Regent c treet. 


A MERIOAN WALTHAM WATCHES.— 

HENRY W. BEDFORD boa a largo Stock of tb«e 


celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or Gold; Oj^n 
Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 31. 3s. to 30/.—67 Regent 
Street. Price Lists free. 


A MERIOAN WALTHAM WATCIIES.- 

Full Flate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong and service¬ 
able, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal Case, 31. 3 *.—-Sent 
post free, with guarantee, by HKNUY W. BEDFORD, 
Regent Street. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1878. 
No. 327, New Series. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
tfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Gold Mines of Midian and the ruined 
Midianite Cities. A Fortnight’s Tour in 
North-Western Arabia. By Richard F. 
Burton. (C. Kcgan Paul & Co.) 

Captain Burton’s second and recent expedi¬ 
tion to Midian has rendered this volume anti¬ 
quated so far as regards the important prac¬ 
tical question as to whether the region of 
which it treats contains gold and other mine¬ 
rals in sufficient quantity to repay the expense 
of working. His second visit occupied more 
time and covered more ground than the 
first, and its discoveries have been more ex¬ 
tensive if not more important. Both visits 
have indicated the existence of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, and turquoise mines, to¬ 
gether with large deposits of sulphur, salt¬ 
petre, and other valuable minerals. Until 
the immense quantity of specimens which 
he has brought away with him have been 
thoroughly examined, and a report of his 
new discoveries has been made publio under 
his own hand, it would be premature to 
attempt any kind of judgment as to what 
the land of Midian may yet prove as a field 
of mineral treasure. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
this book on Midian is superseded by its 
author’s later discoveries. Little more than 
a year has elapsed since his first visit to 
that country; and the volume before ns con¬ 
tains not only a very interesting account of 
that visit and of the circumstances which 
led to it, but also elaborate and learned dis¬ 
quisitions on the country itself and on its 
history. Here we have the curious instance 
of a country which had become almost en¬ 
tirely a terra incognita, though lying within 
a few days’ steam of Marseilles, suddenly 
presenting itself to publio notice with an ex¬ 
tensive ancient history, besides urgent de¬ 
mands on modem engineering and financial 
enterprise. Many a wistful glance had no 
donbt been cast up the desolate shores of 
the Gulf of Akabah, from the entrance to 
the Gulf of Suez, and to the wild Arabian 
coast running down towards the Hejjaz. 
But the Gulf of Akabah led nowhere; it 
was out of the way of modem navigators, 
and. the few travellers and the surveyors of 
the Indian navy who have visited this coast 
within the present century appear to have al- 
xnoat entirely overlooked its mineral treasures. 
•r™ 9 18 n °t to be wondered at, considering 
•the heavy -work which Captain Moresby, 
Vaentenant Careless, and the other surveyors 
. to accomplish, and the jealousy and 
^hich the accomplished travellers 
and Euppell had to encounter. 


Captain Burton heard of the gold of Midian 
when on his visit in disguise to Mecca so far 
back as 1853 ; but, being discouraged by 
officialdom in prosecuting the subject, he 
kept his information to himself for future 
use, while he occupied himself in discover¬ 
ing the Lake Region of Central Africa and 
making many other adventurous journeys. 
Only last year did he return to this im¬ 
portant subject, and obtain permission and 
aid from tho Viceroy of Egypt to pay a visit 
to the mining-cities of Midian. The volume 
recording that visit will prove rather a 
tough morsel for the ordinary reader. On 
this occasion Captain Burton outdoes him¬ 
self in bringing obscure learning to illus¬ 
trate his subject. Vivid and picturesque 
passages these are, but when the British 
financier turns eagerly to the chapter, “How 
the Gold was Found,” it is too bad to give 
him so little information on that point and 
to plunge him into details like the follow¬ 
ing 

“ Ilamdany confines himself to mentioning a 
few mining sites in Nagd, and even in these his 
accounts are incomplete. At Thachb ( Sakhb ), in 
the Kilab country, gold and white 'Agyg (agates) 
are found (Ym., i., 920). There was also a gold 
mine at Ilima-Dharyya (Ym., ii., 324), and another 
at Chazba ( Khasbu ), possibly the same as the 'Agyg 
digging (Ym., ii., 430). A doubtful placer appears 
to have been at al-Yfan (Ym., iii., 763).” 

It is possible, however, that Captain 
Burton does not desire to give too precise in¬ 
formation with regard to the fields of Midian, 
or thinks it expedient to veil it in a cloud of 
learning. He has had a good deal of experi¬ 
ence of the sic vos non vobis principle which 
is enforced so rigorously upon many of the 
really great men of this country in the pre¬ 
sent age, while every noisy charlatan and 
useless routinier is freely admitted, and 
almost invited, to reap the benefits of their 
labours and discoveries. Many people will 
be surprised at the amount of ancient 
information which our author has disin¬ 
terred with regard to the land of gold, 
and even scholars will view it with respect; 
but it somewhat interferes with the read¬ 
ability of the book. There are, however, 
many interesting and some charming pages 
intelligible to all. We find nothing equal to 
the intensely vivid descriptions of the Red 
Sea and its adjacent waters and shores con¬ 
tained in the author’s Pilgrimage to Mecca 
and his First Footsteps in Hast Africa ; but 
these were unsurpassed in brilliancy, even 
Eothen containing nothing superior to their 
descriptions both of scenery and of humanity. 
Still, the occasional glimpses we have of what 
Carlyle would call glorious islets in his haze 
of learning show that it is not so much that 
Captain Burton’s hand has lost its cunning 
as that his will has made what we deem an 
erroneous choice. However, as Midian is 
emphatically a new subject to us moderns, it 
may be as well that all the knowledge re¬ 
garding it should be gathered together by 
so accomplished a student. 

Even the pages of this work devoted to 
Lower Egypt will be found very interesting, 
proceeding as they do from one who has so 
frequently renewed his early and intimate 
acquaintance with that country and with its 
people, and who has carefully watched 
the progress it has made during the last 


quarter of a century. Alexandria at last 
finds a defender and even a laudator, who 
justly remarks that in order to appreciate 
that town we should judge of the impression 
it makes when we come upon it from tho 
land side and not from the sea fresh from 
the cities of Europe. A statistical note upon 
this city contains some useful figures with 
regard to recent changes in the Nile valley. 
The changes in Cairo are also described. 
Suez is presented with a new climate, 
caused by a perennial indraught of cool air 
from the Mediterranean, and surprising the 
oldest inhabitant by such a phenomenon as a 
sprinkling of snow on Jabel Atubeh ; and it 
promises to be soon blessed with a regular 
sanitarium 3,000 feet high in the mountains 
of the Lower Thebais. 

The appearance of the mountains of. Mi¬ 
dian was a suprise and delight after the Suez 
coast. 

“ Tho first aspect of Midian is majestic and 
right well suited to the heroic Bedouin race that 
once owned the land. Beyond the golden cushions 
which, embroidered with emerald green, line 
the shore, rise flat-topped sand-banks and peaky 
hillocks of arenaceous stone, both formations 
sprinkled and riveted with dark primaries and, 
especially, with weathered fragments of ruddy 
porphyry. Inland they become fort-hills similarly 
metalled, hut painted purple-brown by the inter¬ 
vening atmosphere. The picture's towering back¬ 
ground, amethystine with blue etherial distances, 
here lit up with golden glow, there shaded with 
violet stripes; naked and barren, still gorgeous 
and beautiful as each feature stands clear, distinet, 
and fantastically cloven against the bright plain 
of tho cloudless sky,—is a wall, apparently con¬ 
tinuous, ranging between 6,000 and 0,000 feet 
above the sea-level.” 

The various mountains and valleys of this 
splendid range are minutely described in the 
fifth and following chapters, and so as to 
suggest that Midian may have considerable 
attractions as a place of residence, apart 
from its gold, though those “ heroic 
Bedouins ” are a slight drawback, and we do 
not quite know what to say of “ water made 
hardly potable by sulphur and Epsom.” 
As to the auriferous condition of the 
country, Captain Burton soon came to the 
following conclusion:— 

“ The Land of Midian is at present, in fact, much 
like California, when the pick-and-pan men had 
done their work: she is still wealthy, but her 
stage is that when machinery must take the place 
of the human arm. I by no means despair of 
finding virgin regions where tho gold grain or 
granulated gold still lingers; but they evidently 
will not lio within hail of the coast.” 

The Midianitcs aro described as having 
olive-coloured skins, tolerably straight fea¬ 
tures, and lithe, active figures. Their eyes 
are so strong and piercing that they saw 
better with the naked organ than tho 
Egyptian officers did with binocular glasses. 
They are not cleanly, but the pure air makes 
them cheerful and even merry ; they never 
tell a lie, and when they detect ono their 
confidence in the speaker is gone for ever. 

Though the reader may at first sight bo 
deterred from entering into this volume by 
tho learning with which it bristles, a little 
courage will soon convince him that it is 
full of interest, and it contains an enormous 
amount of compressed information of all 
kinds. Andrew Wilson. 
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A History of the Witches of Renfrewshire. A 

New Edition. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 
The present is an age of reprints. The 
appreciative thnmbings of successive genera¬ 
tions have almost annihilated many works 
which the student desires to consult, but 
reproductions, when undertaken without 
judgment, are unsatisfactory. There are 
many cases in which it is a sheer waste 
of paper and type to reprint. A judicious 
chronicler who knows the value of modern 
time will produce work far more satisfactory 
and instructive than the most expert tran¬ 
scriber. This is especially the case with works 
appealing to popular support, and applies 
with much force to the volume before us. It 
is a reprint of a reprint, and in place of a 
concise and intelligible narrative we have a 
patchwork of documents varying in age and 
importance. We have an extract from Sir 
George Mackenzie respecting witchcraft; 
then an account of the bewitching of Sir 
George Maxwell of Pollock, extracted from 
Craufurd’s Renfrewshire \ the narrative of 
Christian Shaw, partly reprinted from the 
tract printed at Edinburgh in 1698, but with 
additional excerpts from various sources; 
and, lastly, extracts from the poll-tax rolls 
relating to the dramatis personae of the 
last-named case. The extracts from the 
Presbytery Records are given in the Intro¬ 
duction. The result of this veiy miscellaneous 
arrangement is perplexing. Mackenzie’s 
treatise has no special relevance to Renfrew¬ 
shire, though it is not without interest of 
its own. 

The earliest notice of witchcraft in Ren¬ 
frewshire is in 1661, when William Suther¬ 
land was hired (we use his own words) “to 
execute a witch and to cleanse chimney- 
heads, whereby I gained somewhat for live¬ 
lihood ” (p. 210). The name and all parti¬ 
culars of the “crime” of his victim have 
been lost. 

Sir George Maxwell in 1676 was ill with 
“ a hot and fiery distemper,” for which the 
physicians bled him. He suffered great 
pain in his right side for seven weeks. The 
suggestion that he was bewitched came from 
a very unlikely source. A “ young dumb 
girl,” named Janet Douglas, who had re¬ 
cently come to Pollok-town, but from 
whence nobody knew, having made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the knight’s daughters, “ told ” 
them that a certain widow had an image of 
Sir George in a hole behind the fire. His 
pains were caused by pins thrust into this 
effigy. Accompanied by two servants, the 
dumb girl went to the widow’s cottage, and, 
putting her hand into the place specified, 
brought out the simulacrum. The accused 
very naturally said that it “ was the deed of 
the dumb girl.” A second image was found 
in the house of the eldest son of the accused 
woman. His younger sister was apparently 
frightened into a ridiculous confession, from 
which she afterwards, for a time at least, 
■drew back (p. 43). A third image was 
found under the woman’s bolster in the 
prison. All three were indicated by the 
dumb girl. In the end six persons were 
apprehended, three of whom confessed their 
guilt. With the exception of the girl 
Annabel Stewart they were burnt to death. 
A natural enquiry is as to the means by 


which the dumb girl managed to make these 
communications to the Maxwell household. 
She afterwards recovered her speech partially 
and pretended to “understand the Latin 
tongue, which she never learned.” She had 
a short and easy method of dealing with 
those who presumed to doubt her preten¬ 
sions. This was to launch against them 
the terrible accusation of being witches. 
She was ultimately transported. That men 
and women should be condemned to death 
on the testimony of such a clumsy impostor 
is a fact only equalled in strangeness by the 
“ confessions ” of some of the accused. 
From these it appea.s that the devil, whose 
name is Ejoal, is a black man with a cloven 
foot, wearing a blueish band and white hand¬ 
cuffs ; he “ has hoggers on his legs without 
shoes,” and a voice that is hough and goustie 
(p. 48). 

The best known of the Renfrewshire 
cases is that of Christian Shaw, a sharp 
and apparently forward child of eleven,* 
who incurred the loudly-expressed anger of 
a servant whom she had accused of pilfer¬ 
ing. Shortly after the child was seized 
with hysterical intermittent convulsions of 
great violence. This was in August, 1696, 
and the physicians promptly and of course 
ineffectually bled her. In the course of the 
fits she ejected from her mouth quantities of 
hair, feathers, bones, coal, pins, and similar 
objects, “ so dry that they appeared not to 
have come out of her stomach ” (p. 146). 
It was clearly a case of possession, and as 
thelittle maid appeared to see and speak to in¬ 
visible persons whom she named they were ac¬ 
cused of havingbewitched her. The boundary 
line between disease and deception, although 
an uncertain one, must repeatedly have been 
crossed. Thus, when the sheriff came to 
see her, she continued a dialogue with an 
imaginary interlocutor in which she de¬ 
scribed the official and his macer, while pro¬ 
fessing she could neither see him nor feel 
his hand which rested in her own. As she 
freely named the invisible persons who were 
supposed to be torturing her, they were 
not unnaturally, in the then state of popular 
belief, considered as in league with the 
powers of Hell. One was a boy not twelve 
years old! The girl heard the devil an¬ 
nounce that a minister whom she was going 
to hear would lose his peruke and break his 
neck. Neither accident happened ; but then 
Satan was a liar from the beginning. One 
day she had a fit in which blood was ejected 
from her mouth. This, which at first was 
thought to be part of her torment, proceeded 
from the loss of a tooth. She saw spectres 
—among them the devil “ in the shape of a 
gentleman.” Then a glove that she dropped 
was seen to be placed in her hand again by 
some invisible agent. The bewitching of 
the laird of Bargarran’s daughter was the 
subject of a judicial enquiry. Lawyers and 
parsons were equally anxious about her. 
The Church prayed for her, and the Law 
murdered those whom she accused. Some 

* The chief authority for the case of Christian 
Shaw is a True narrative of the Sufferings of a Young 
Girl. . . . (Edinburgh, 1698). This was reprinted 
at London in the samo year, with the title of Sadu- 
cismus Lcbellatus, &c., and is now extremely scarce. 
It differs verbally from the Paisley reprint, which at 
p. 60 makes nonsense of a passage by the misplace¬ 
ment of a comma. 


of these confessed the crimes that were 1 
suggested to them by the questions of their - 
examiners. A girl of seventeen acknow- 
lodged having been introduced to the devil 
by her grandmother, and was present when 
the murder of a child and the destruction of 
Christian Shaw were decided upon. To - 
prevent the witches from confessing, r 
the devil gave them a piece of an nn- - 
christened child’s liver to eat. Twenty, 
four were accused of complicity in the I 
attempt to kill Christian Shaw by witchcraft: 11 
five of them confessed their guilt, and seven i: 
of them were condemned to the flames. 3 
It was urged against one of the accused that 
she enquired the age of some of Bargarran’s :i 
children, and against another, that he wept a 
at the charge brought against him (pp. 151, 
154). The epidemic nature of the delusion j 
is curiously shown by the feet that a prisoner s 
in Inchinan, who was not inculpated, averred ■ 
that he also had been present at the witches’ i 
meeting when the tormenting of Christian 
Shaw was in debate. There are some inter- i 
esting facts connected with the after-life of 
the bewitched girl, who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. John Miller, parish minister 
of Kilmanrs, who died when on a visit to 
Bargarran, about 1721. Having acquired 
dexterity in spinning fine yam, she began to 
manufacture it into thread, which soon came 
into repute. Some of it, taken by Lady 
Blantyre to Bath, was probably the first 
Scotch-made thread that crossed the Tweed. 
The Bargarran family obtained information 
as to the Dutch methods, and as the know- 
ledge of the processes spread the industry 
increased. A Mr. Pollock, basing himself 
on the Bargarran processes, laid the founda¬ 
tion of the great thread-manufacture by 
whioh Paisley has since been distinguished. 

It is surely a curious example of the ro¬ 
mance of commerce, that one of our modern 
industries should owe its origin to the “ daft 
lassie” whose diseased imaginings con¬ 
demned seven innocent persons to a shameful 
death. William E. A. Axon. 


THE DANISH WAR OF 1624-1626. 

JDer niedersiiehsisch-diinische Krieg. Von J. 

0. Opel. Zweiter Band. Der danische 

Krieg 1624-1626. (Magdebnrg.) 

The appearance of Christian IV. on the stage 
of the Thirty Tears’ War was intermediate 
between those two periods which have of late 
years engaged the special attention of histo¬ 
rians. The Elector Palatine was already ex¬ 
pelled from Germany,and Gustavus Adolphus 
had not yet landed in Pomerania. Our 
only full account of the events from 1625 to 
1629 has been supplied by Jahn, a Danish 
author, whose work may now be regarded as 
antiquated. Droysen’s Gustav Adolf treats 
only of the Danish War as introductory to the 
succeeding period, and works like Dccken’s 
Herzog Georg von Braunschweig und Lihu burg 
or Ranke’s Wallenstein regard it essentially 
from a special point of view. This gap 1U 
literature has now been filled np by Dr. 
Opel, the second volume of whose work has 
appeared this year. Reaching from 1624 
to 1626, ft gives an exhaustive history 
of the events from the battle of Stadtlolm 
to the defeat of Christian IV. at Latter and 
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tlie death of Ernest of Mansfeld. The most 
prominent feature of this period is to be found 
in the internal quarrels by which both parties 
were split np, and in their equal want of re¬ 
solution and fixity of purpose. There can ho 
no doubt that the Protestants suffered more 
than their antagonists from these defects. 
Different as were the objects aimed at by 
Tilly and Wallenstein, the League and the 
Emperor, they understood how to make 
their joint forces weigh in the balance. It 
was otherwise on the Protestant side. It is 
one of the principal merits of Dr. Opel’s 
work that he has succeeded where his pre¬ 
decessors have done so little, in throwing 
light on the discord and weakness that pre¬ 
vailed among the States of the Lower Saxon 
Circle. He introduces us to the Courts of 
the Princes, to the town councils, to the 
discussions of the chapters—nowhere is 
anything to be seen but feebleness and want 
of interest for the preservation of Protes¬ 
tantism and of the peace of the empire. 
The Confederacy of the Hanse-Towns gave 
up all its old traditions when it declared 
that it no longer existed for any political 
object. It is indeed a wide gulf which 
yawns between this period and that of the 
Reformation. It was with truth that the 
Dutch Ambassador, Vosbergen, exclaimed 
“ Dam singuli pugnant, universi vincnntur.” 
Under these circumstances, it was by the 
political influences of the great Western 
Powers, France, England, and the Nether¬ 
lands, and of the two Northern Protestant 
kingdoms, Denmark and Sweden, that 
the Protestant question in Germany was 
decided. Opel gives a striking picture of 
Christian IV. taking up arms, in part, in¬ 
deed, through his warm sympathy with 
Protestantism, but also through his desire of 
bringing the Lower Saxon Circle within the 
sphere of bis power. Bub it is also to 
Dr. Opel’s credit that he has proved more 
clearly than any before him how, from the 
very beginning, Christian IV. walked in 
steps which were certain to lead to failure. 
Gustavus Adolphus, who saw the situation 
more clearly than his rival for the supre¬ 
macy in the North, held back for the time 
being. Theforeign policy of England was more 
and more restrained by the conflict between 
King and Parliament; Richelieu wished to 
see France acting as an umpire in Germany 
rather than help in the rise of a strong Pro¬ 
testant kingdom which would be able to 
play the part of protector to its German co¬ 
religionists ; while the United States of the 
Netherlands did but little to further the 
Protestant cause in Germany. In the Lower 
Saxon Circle the king found nothing but 
obstacles before him, and the two Protestant 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg denied 
him any support whatever. Besides this, 
Christian IV., in spite of his good inten¬ 
tions, his perseverance, and his capability 
for work, was far from possessing abilities 
equal to the situation, either as a statesman 
or as a general. This fact appears clearly 
from. Herr Opel’s book, though he has some- 
what strangely chosen to keep the Danish 
lcirig a personal share in the war rather in 
e shade. The author prefers to follow the 
v.en ot the war or of politics; to point out 
ic vacillating and undecided strategy of the 
rotestant commanders, who were far sur¬ 


passed in slcill by Tilly and Wallenstein ; to 
picture the horrors following in the track of 
the army of the League, and the early discon¬ 
tent of the Catholic princes with Wallenstein’s 
military dictatorship ; while he justly blames 
the Emperor and the Elector Maximilian for 
their refusal to make peace in 1626. 

Dr. Opel’s work is founded on an ex¬ 
tensive study of historical documents ; both 
old and modern literature is made use of 
to an unusual oxtent, and the archives 
of Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Wolfenbiittel, besides several lesser ones, 
have been explored with the happiest result. 
Important information has, besides, been 
obtained from the British Museum and the 
archives of Brussels through the kindness of 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, from the archives and 
the Royal Library of the Hague, and from 
the archives of Copenhagen. Unlike many 
historians who have treated of the Thirty 
Tears’ War, the author never forms a hasty 
or a partial judgment. A good example of 
his fairness will be found in his estimate of 
the character of the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

On the whole, by showing new features 
of character, and by numerous quotations 
from letters, Dr. Opel has been able to 
increase our interest in the leading person¬ 
ages of his story. But in spite of all his 
good qualities, and in spite of the ability 
which he has brought to his work, it still 
suffers from certain defects. The author 
enters far too often into details, and fails to 
rise above them by steadily keeping in view 
the leading idea. From this the work some¬ 
times becomes rather diffuse and tiresome, 
and is sometimes even deficient in clearness 
—as, for instance, when the author gives 
his view of the policy of France. He does 
not dwell sufficiently on the tnrning-points 
of the history as compared with less impor¬ 
tant events. We are not, for instance, 
impressed as we shonld be with the • re¬ 
solution of Christian IV. to take part in 
the war. If, again, Dr. Opel has thrown 
light on the diplomatic negociations preced¬ 
ing the war, especially in the evidence of 
French influence on the Danish king, it 
may fairly be argued that he looks upon 
Christian too much in the light of a German 
prince, and too little in the light of a 
Northern king. Christian IV.’s actions can 
only be fully understood by allowing for the 
alternate working of his German and his 
Northern policy. The United States of the 
Netherlands and Sweden had already in 
1614 formed a Northern league, hostile to 
Denmark, which was to protect the liberty 
of trade in the North Sea and Baltic. It 
was to break this tie that Christian IV. 
wished to take advantage of the situation 
and of the confidence which the Western 
Powers reposed in him as the champion of 
the Protestant cause in Germany. By going 
to war he hoped to deprive Sweden (and the 
Hanseatic League) of the frieudship of the 
Dutch (and of England), and to gain these 
Powers over for himself. There can be no 
doubt that ho left his hitherto reserved posi¬ 
tion through fear lest Gustavus Adolphus 
should himself take the German war in hand, 
a fear which had grown greater at the be¬ 
ginning of 1625. Christian hoped to become 
the saviour of Protestantism, and at the same 
time to win the Netherlands and England as 


his natural allies, and in this way to main¬ 
tain his superiority in the North and in the 
Baltic. 

The value of Dr. Opel’s work would un¬ 
doubtedly have been increased if he had paid 
more regard to Christian’s position as a 
Danish king. But in spite of this and 
of some other less important defects, his 
work may be safely commended as being 
very valuable ; and it is to be hoped that 
he may bo able to continue it to the end 
of the period of which he has set himself to 
narrate the story. J. A. Fridericia. 


The Charters of the Priory of Beauty. With 
Notices of the Priories of Pluscardine and 
Ardcliattan, and of the Family of the 
Founder, John Byset. By Edmund Chis¬ 
holm Batten. (Printed for the Grampian 
Club.) 

The priory of Beauly belonged to the order 
of Valliscaulians, an order founded by 
Viard, a Carthusian. Viard was a lay 
brother of the Charterhouse of Louvigny, 
in Burgundy, who, wishing for a life of ex¬ 
treme seclusion and severity, retired to a 
cavern in a neighbouring wood. The Duke 
of Burgundy used often to visit Viard, and 
finally founded a monastery on the spot 
mado holy by the hermit, who became the 
prior of the new order. The valley in 
which Viard dwelt was called Vallis Cau- 
lium or Vallis Olerum, possibly because of 
the hermit’s attention to his garden, hut 
whatever origin the name had, it became 
henceforth the name of the new order. 
Viard entered into his new building in 1193, 
and in 1205 Innocent III. published a Bull 
of protection approving the regulations 
which Viard had drawn up. Twenty-five 
years later, three houses of the order were 
established in Scotland through the agency 
of William Malvoisin, bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
and of William the Lion. None were 
ever established in England. Theso three 
houses were those of Beauly, Ardchattan, 
and Pluscardine, and it is their history 
which this book relates. Beauly priory 
was founded by John Byset, and the 
first document that Mr. Batten prints is the 
Bull of Gregory IX., dated 1231, confirming 
the endowment. Beauly was in the diocese 
of Ross, and is situated on a river of the 
same name which supplied the monks 
with salmon. The Valliscaulians were an 
order distinguished by their austerity and 
simple and earnest life, and they seem to 
have perpetuated their founder’s passion for 
gardening, for the gardens of Beauly were 
always celebrated. In this and other 
respects they were especially suited both to 
the time and to the locality, and formed a 
striking contrast to the priestly class of 
Culdees. The Valliscaulians wore a dress 
very closely resembling that of the Cister¬ 
cians, and seem to have resembled that 
order in other ways. Indeed a Bull of 
Alexander VI. claims a right to nominate 
the prior of the “ Prioratus do Bello loco 
alias Beaulie, Cisterciensis ordinis.” This Bull 
is dated 1497, and after that time the monks 
of Beauly seem to have been generally desig¬ 
nated Cistercians. On this point there is 
apparently some confusion, for we arc told 
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later on that Chassanaeus, writing in 1579, 
advocated the union of the two orders, and 
that it was actually carried out by Dom. 
Dorothee Gallowitz, who was elected Abbot 
of Sept Fonds in 1757, and who afterwards 
became prior of Val des Choux. 

The notices which arc given of the Byset 
family are interesting as showing the close 
connexion which existed at that time be¬ 
tween England and Scotland. The Bysets 
were a large and united family, branches of 
which were settled in Buckingham, Notting¬ 
ham, and Wilts. The name survives in 
“ Combo Byset ” and “ Preston Byset.” 

The charters which are printed include 
grants of various kinds to the monastery, 
two Bulls bearing date 1373 and 1497, and 
a letter from the General of the Valliscau- 
lians to the Prior of Beauly, dated 1506. 
This last document is interesting as noticing 
a trade in salmon between Beauly and 
Bruges. The monks seem to have derived 
a considerable income from their rights 
over the waters of Beauly, and to have 
defended these rights with a jealous care. 
From a rental it appears that the monks 
received 40s. a year for habit silver or 
clothes money, a sum which, though it 
was never altered, never gave rise to 
the numberless disputes which the custom 
of livery excited in some of our col¬ 
leges. The Charters close with a “ tack of 
some of the lands in Bewly, by Walter, 
Prior of Bewly, to Johq and Alexander, 
clerks, 19 Nov 1 , 1568.” This Walter—a 
nephew of Robert Reid, bishop of Orkney, 
to whom he succeeded in the priorate— 
conveyed in 1571 the property of Beauly, 
with its salmon fisheries, to Hugh Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, a descendant of John 
Byset, the founder. The sum paid was 
13,500 marks, as appears from a note of a 
receipt dated April 30, 1572. Walter Reid 
then resigned his office in favour of Mr. 
John Fraser, who was the last clerical prior 
of Bewly. The abbey and grounds are still 
in the hands of the Lovat family. In 1847, 
after some litigation on the subject of the 
rights of tho inhabitants to use the burial- 
ground, the Crown granted a lease of thirty- 
one years to Lord Lovat of “ all and whole 
the ruins of the old church and monastery 
of Beauly, ground within the same, and 
burying-ground adjoining.” The rent was 
1 1. per annum. Lord Lovat agreed to 
admit all people desirous of seeing or 
sketching the ruins, which he was also 
bound to keep in such repair as was con¬ 
sistent with their antiquity. The buildings 
were of Early English architecture, the 
greater part being completed soon after 
1230. Some additions were made in the 
sixteenth century by the Bishop Reid men¬ 
tioned above. Of these all that now re¬ 
mains is the church, with some fragments 
clinging to the walls which show that the 
priory buildings were in the form of a 
square attached to the southern side of the 
nave. 

The glory of Beauly Abbey has de¬ 
parted; but to those who have read Mr. 
Batten’s book, its ruins will still possess a 
lively interest. A. Tkice Martin. 


The School Candidates. By Henry Clarke, 
LL.D. Reprinted from the Original, and 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. (Manchester: T. J. 
Day.) 

The School Candidates, a Prosaic Bur¬ 
lesque in the manner of Rabelais, whose 
satire has suggested the name of its principal 
character and some of its incidents, origi¬ 
nated in the examination by an ignorant 
pedant of the various candidates for the 
vacant office of village schoolmaster at 
Stretford, near Manchester. The income 
of the school had been improved by a liberal 
bequest from the widow of a Canon of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester for the 
clothing and education of twenty poor chil¬ 
dren ; and in the year of the contest satirised 
in the burlesque the proceeds were sufficient 
to provide clothing and education for more 
than twice that number, and probably fur¬ 
nished a welcome addition to the personal 
income of the schoolmaster. Up to this time 
the school had been under the charge of a 
mathematician of considerable reputation, 
and the advertisement for his successor at¬ 
tracted to the village several candidates of 
learning and talents far superior to the re¬ 
quirements of the teaching. The most 
capable of the number was the author of 
the burlesque; and this public contest of 
skill would in all probability have ended in 
his appointment, had not the examiner of the 
candidates been convicted fourteen years 
previously of an attempt to defraud him of 
the credit of solving some problems in a 
mathematical journal. 

Now that the names of the candidates in 
the burlesque have been forgotten, and the 
point of many of the allusions has been 
blunted by the lapse of time, the interest of 
the volume chiefly centres in the life of the 
author of the burlesque. His name was 
Henry Clarke, and the pages of the memoir 
prove him to have been possessed of great 
knowledge in languages and mathematics, 
though his memory, says Mr. Bailey, 
“ has been almost forgotten except in his 
native county.” When we consider that 
the copy of the work in the Manchester 
Free Library is only entered in the ad¬ 
mirable catalogue of that institution under 
the word Schoolmaster, although the author's 
name has been written by a former owner 
underneath the mock-dedication, we are afraid 
that we are hardly justified in allowing an 
exception which at the first glance would 
seem to be only natural and proper. At 
one time—probably after his connexion with 
the Military College of Marlow had ceased 
—Clarke had resolved to publish his auto¬ 
biography and his correspondence with the 
distinguished English and foreign mathe¬ 
maticians who flourished in the latter half 
of the last century, but he died ere he could 
accomplish his purpose ; and the loss of his 
manuscripts has deprived the literary world 
of Manchester of an entertaining picture of 
local life at an interesting epoch. The eager 
researches of Mr. Bailey have, however, 
recovered the main facts of Clarke’s career. 
Educated at the Manchester School (although 
his name does not appear in the excellent 
admission-register which the munificence of 
the Chetham Society has recently published), 


he was obliged, through lack of means, to 
become an assistant at the age of thirteen 
in an academy at Leeds, and in this ill-paid 
occupation he passed the greater part of his 
life. For a short time he travelled at home 
and abroad, and utilised the years spent in 
travel by learning several Continental lan¬ 
guages and forming friendships with many 
Continental mathematicians which, in later 
days, proved of considerable benefit to his 
career. On his return to England he en- 
tered upon the occupation of land-surveying 
at Manchester, but soon abandoned it for his 
old business of schoolmaster at Salford. His 
first essays in mathematics were published 
in a local newspaper in 1771, but his late 
studies were admitted to, and for many 
years retained, the more extended circula¬ 
tion of the Ladies’ Diary and the Town and 
Country Magazine. With the abundant 
means of gratifying literary tastes which 
are now to be found in every part of 
England, it is difficult even for a student of 
the past perfectly to comprehend the interest 
aroused in the last century by the mathe¬ 
matical problems and poetical enigmas which 
appeared in such periodicals. Their appear¬ 
ance was awaited with the keenest anxiety 
in the farmhouses of Cornwall and Lan¬ 
cashire, and the public approval which 
accompanied the publication in their pages 
of the skill of the local mathematician or 
poet stimulated the exertions of the youth 
of the whole country. In Clarke’s case the 
success which greeted his contributions may 
be numbered among the reasons which 
prompted his numerous works on mathema¬ 
tics, and conferred on him, in the language 
of a competent judge, the proud title of 
“ an inventor in mathematics.” If his lin¬ 
guistic studies cannot be described in such 
laudatory phrases, tradition has preserved 
the recollection of his wonderful capacity 
for the acquirement of languages. The 
attainments of Clarke are said to have 
formed the basis of the character of the 
schoolmaster introduced into the burlesque, 
as puzzling the ignorant yet pretentious 
examiner by his command over twenty-four 
ancient and modern tongues. Early in life 
he entered upon the study of shorthand, 
and, as was only decent for a native of Lan¬ 
cashire, especially devoted himself to the 
improvement of Byrom’s method. A modi¬ 
fication of this system was taught in his 
schools, and one of his pupils became its 
most successful populariser, while Clarke 
himself published a work (no copy of which 
is at present known to be in existence) on 
the same subject. A casual reference in one 
of Clarke’s controversial pamphlets to the 
History of Manchester has, moreover, enabled 
Mr. Bailey to identify him with the H. 
Clarke who drew the plans in the quarto 
edition of the work on Manchester, pub¬ 
lished by the ever-ingenious, if too often 
wild and visionary, Whitaker. 

With such natural and acquired endow¬ 
ments, and with the support of many 
Lancashire men of science, Clarke’s zealous 
friends thought themselves justified in 
nominating him in 1783 as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Sir Joseph Banks was 
then the President; and as the recollec¬ 
tion of the satires of Peter Pindar can¬ 
not rob him of his profound knowledge in 
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natural history, so his disinterested and un- 
flagging zeal for the promotion of his 
favourite pursuits must not blind ns to the 
fact that in many instances he opposed with 
unnecessary warmth the candidature of 
savans in every way worthy of the distinction 
of the blue ribbon of science. The discontent 
with the President was at its height in the 
year when Clarke was blackballed, and the 
injustice inflicted by this act on the devotees 
of mathematical science sharpened the in- 
vectives in the speeches of Horsley and the 
pamphlets of Maty. The candidate’s dis¬ 
appointment at his rejection was softened by 
his appointment in the same year to the 
position of Praelector in Mathematics at the 
New College of Arts at Manchester; but the 
failure of the scheme after some four years of 
lingering life drove him back to school¬ 
keeping once more, and he continued in this 
occupation at Salford, Liverpool, and Bristol 
until the Government appointed him in 1802 
to the post of Professor of History, Geo¬ 
graphy, Ac., in the Military College which 
had just been established at Great Marlow. 
In this position he remained until 1817, 
when he was pensioned off with the very 
handsome provision for old age of a pound 
for each month in the year. His death oc¬ 
curred on April 30, 1818. He was buried in 
the cemetery of Islington, but the tombstone 
which marked his resting-place cannot now 
be fonnd, and the enquirer is indebted for his 
knowledge of the inscription to a notice in 
Lewis’s History of Islington. 

Mr. Bailey has followed the career of 
Clarke with keen interest, and has presented 
the antiquaries of Manchester with a worthy 
memoir of this able and modest student of 
science. In one slight matter only do we 
think it necessary to comment on his state¬ 
ments. The burlesque concludes with a 
poetic soliloquy by Bragmardo, and this con¬ 
ceited examiner of better men is represented 
as paying his “ gen’rous patron . . . . ” 
with “detraction, fraud, and slanderous 
wages.” The name concealed under the six 
asterisks rhymes with “ mark: ” Mr. Bailey 
states tbatitcannotnowbeascertained,but we 
think that we shall not be far wrong in iden¬ 
tifying it with the author of the poem him¬ 
self. It was Clarke that initiated Bragmardo 
into the science of numbers, and Bragmardo 
tried to pay his patron for his pains by robbing 
him of the merit of solving several of the 
mathematical problems in the Ladies' Diary. 

W. P. Courtney. 


Aux Champs et dans VAtelier. Par Felix 
Frenay. (Bruxelles: Typographic Weis- 
senbruch.) 

Thebe is a good deal of interest both of 
a poetical and a non-poetical kind for the 
English reader in these poems of a French- 
speaking Alton Locke. M. Frenay, it would 
appear, is a Belgian workman employed in 
some branch of the iron trade, and he has 
given up his spare time to the study of 
poetry and science. The somewhat vague 
English idea of foreign workmen may be 
prepared to find in the pages of Aux Champs 
et dans l Atelier a great deal of fiery declam- 
*' a J x> Rt the woes of the proletariat, a 

® ce * of vague aspiration after the 


good time coming, and perhaps not a little 
flourishing of the red cap and the pike. 
But it will bo very much disappointed. 
Ardent student of Victor Hugo as M. 
Frenay evidently is, he has not caught the 
politics of his teacher; nay more, he speaks 
somewhat disrespectfully of politics altogether 
as “ acrobatism,” to the practice of which 
he has no mind. He prefers to celebrate by 
turns his daily work, his rare holiday ex¬ 
cursions into the fields, and above all his 
fireside enjoyments. Indeed, the believers in 
the efficacy of domestic happiness in quench¬ 
ing unruly aspirations after social changes 
may find a valuable argument in this book. 
Anything less Communist, International, or 
incendiary, it would be hard to discover. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the book is only remarkable as a social 
phenomenon. It has decided poetical merit. 
The influence sometimes of Hugo and some¬ 
times of Lamartine is indeed perceptible 
enough ; and the first is undoubtedly re¬ 
sponsible for such a line as— 

“ Kant, Laplace, Darwin, Lyell.” 

But though there is the inevitable imitation 
and, to a self-educated man, the scarcely 
less inevitable occurrence of a rough line or 
rhyme here, a bathos there, and a decline 
into prose now and then, there is some really 
good poetry in the book. The whole piece 
entitled “ La Houille ” is good, and the fol¬ 
lowing lines from it, Hngonesque as they 
are, seem to us to lack neither elegance nor 
vigour:— 

“ Ce corps opaque et dur, repugnant au toucher, 

Quo le sol en vain nous dirobe, 

Et que s'il le fallait l'ouvrier irait arraeher, 
Jusqu’au centre de notre globe. 

Ce dibris hier encore dans l’abime enfoui, 

Cette noire et froide matiire, 

Cet antique timoin d’un monde evanoui, 

C’est la chaleur et la lumiere; 

C’est le levier qui prete a notre siicle actif 
Sa puissance presqu’ infinie, 

Et par qui le pouvoir de l’homme, ctro chetif, 
Devient egnl a son genie. 

C’est la force qui fuit avec un bruit d'enfer 
Dans la penombre des usines, 

Ainsi que des lutteurs tordant leurs bras de fer 
Mouvoir les puissantes machines. 

Cest l'&me, c’ost le cceur de ces liviathans 
Qui, sur les railways et sur l’onde, 

Supprimant la distance et decriant le temps, 
Sillonnent la face du monde. 

C’est le souffle ombrase qui toujours grandira, 

Et grfice auquel a pleines voiles 
Un jour quelque Colomb, peut-itre, cinglera 
Vers le rivage des itoiles 1” 

But M. Frenay is not always thus profes¬ 
sional. “ La Montague,” an emblematic de¬ 
scription of Sbakspere, still in the Hugonic 
manner, is ambitious but by no means unsuc¬ 
cessful. “ Gabrielle,” though rather hyper¬ 
bolical, is a pretty piece of baby-worship, and 
“ Joies dn foyer ” is a very well turned-out 
panegyric of domesticity. But the poet, 
though he complains that 

“ Le reel vient toujours passer sa rude (Sponge 
Sur 1’ardoise de l’ideal ’’— 

not at all a bad image, by the way, if rather 
a bold one—does not by any means abjure 
lofty themes. Aux Champs is an elaborate 
piece of philosophy, and the following 
might have made quite a reputation for M. 
Frenay had he cast it in the more difficult 


but more fashionable form of a regular 
sonnet:— 

“LE JOUHBAIN. 

“Les rives du Jourdain d'abord sont onc.hanti-es 
Et eouvertes de fleurs mollement agitces 
Par le souffle embaume d'un zephyrs dternel; 

Ses dots, nacre liquide oh se mire le ciel, 

Sous les tremblants arceaux du pa'e laurier-rose, 
Murmurent leur chanson. L’horizon grandioso 
Sourit. Mais en suivant le cours du fleuve on voit 
Se changer le tableau : la verdure dicroit; 

Plus de lieurs ; le zephyre a ses yeux met des bornes; 
Les dots coulent muets dans des horizons mornes, 
Et le desert sueetde au souriant Eden. 

Vivre, qu'est-ce sinon descendro le Jourdain ?” 

On the whole it may safely be said that M. 
Frenay, despite occasional blemishes, will 
take a very respectable rank alongside of 
most and above not a few of the poets of 
the Parnasse. He has in common with them 
the defect of being too occasional in his 
poetry. A wider range of subject and a 
less imitative tone must be gained before he 
can fairly be said to have emerged from the 
rank of minor poet. But it is something, and 
a very considerable something, for any man 
engaged in daily manual labour to have 
turned out such a volume as this. It would 
certainly be very hard to parallel the achieve¬ 
ment on this side Of the Channel for very 
many years back. M. Frenay is not a Burns 
or a Beranger, nor, if we may take his own 
wise and modest words, is he at all likely 
to mistake himself for either. But he has 
given evidence of talent and culture the 
exercise of which must not only give him¬ 
self great pleasure, but which is able to give 
pleasure to those who have had far greater 
advantages than he has enjoyed. We should 
say that he has inscribed himself durably on 
the roll of Belgian poets. 

George Saintsbcry. 


Self-Help by the People. The History of 
Co-operation in Rochdale (the Society of 
Equitable Pioneers). Part II. (1857— 
1877). By George Jacob Holyoake. 
(Triibner.) 

By his long acquaintance with the Co-oper¬ 
ative movement in its various forms, and by 
personal knowledge of its chief centres and 
its leaders, Mr. Holyoake is well fitted to be 
the historian of Co-operation. His first 
volume, published three years ago, of the 
History of Co-operation in England, which 
contains what he calls the Pioneer Period, 
1812-1844, gives much valuable and out-of- 
the-way information about Robert Owen, 
the Socialists, and other subjects. The 
second volume of this work is now in the 
press. It will no doubt open with some 
account of the permanent practical shape 
which co-operation took for the first time in 
1844 in the hands of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
On this subject we have already a good deal 
of information from Mr. Holyoake. The 
volume now before us is the second instal¬ 
ment of the history of a special portion of 
co-operative work—the work of co-operators 
in Rochdale, and especially of the Equitable 
Pioneers. Part I., 1844-1857, published 
more than twenty years ago, has gone 
through seven editions in English, and has 
been widely circulated in several foreign 
translations. Part II., 1857-1878, purports 
to carry the history up to the present time. 
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The first few pages carry ns back to the be¬ 
ginning again,to “the famous twenty-eight,” 
as Mr. Holyoake calls them, several of whom 
are still alive, who in 1844, with 281. worth 
of provisions, consisting chiefly of oatmeal, 
salt, and bacon, started the Society of Equit¬ 
able Pioneers. That society, in 1877, thirty- 
three years later, as may be gathered from 
their Almanack of this year, was doing a 
business of 311,7541. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, for the supply of 
the retail co-operative stores throughout 
England, which was an outgrowth ori¬ 
ginally of tho Pioneers, sold goods last 
year to the value of more than two millions 
and three-quarters. Such a development 
is worthy of being described, and Mr. Holy, 
oake, in his quaint and forcible style, tells 
the story well. 

Mr. Cobden once said of Fcargus O’Con¬ 
nor in tho House of Commons, “ho has 
done more to retard the political progress of 
the working classes of England than any 
other public man that ever lived in this 
country.” Mr. Holyoake has to make a 
similar charge. He says that the Chartists 
were the most troublesome opponents the 
co-operators had to contend with. The 
Pioneers had many other difficulties in their 
struggling days, but they weathered them 
all, and even during the cotton crisis the 
profits of their store were but slightly 
lessened. 

In Chapters VI. and VII., “ Halting on 
tho Way” and “The Story of the Corn 
Mill,” we have an account of the attempts 
at productive co-operation made in Roch¬ 
dale, and Mr. Holyoake lays down clearly 
what he considers the true co-operative 
principle and how far he thinks it has been 
carried out. In many accounts of what is 
called the co-operative movement, it must be 
confessed that there is some vagueness as to 
what co-operation really is. It has, indeed, 
become almost impossible to use the word in 
a strictly definite sonse. And it is a ques¬ 
tion whether some change of nomenclature 
will not ultimately be found necessary. At 
any rate it is important to noto clearly that 
there are at least three senses in which the 
word co-operation is used. 

The commonest use of the word is in the 
well-known case where a body of purchasers 
combine together, form their own shop, and 
divide the profits of that shop between 
themselves. The Civil Service, Army and 
Navy, and other co-operative stores in 
London, so largely used by the upper 
classes, come under this head, as also the 
co-operative stores mainly used by the 
working classes, such as the Equitable 
Pioneers of Rochdale and the hundreds of 
societies which have followed their example. 
The chief difference between the upper-class 
co-operative store and the working-class co¬ 
operative store is to be found in the way in 
which the profits are distributed. In the 
upper-class store tho member buys every¬ 
thing below the market rate, and so realises 
his advantage at the time of buying. In the 
working-class store the member buys at the 
market rate, and receives at the end of each 
quarter a dividend of so much in the pound 
(on an average from Is. Sd.'to 2s.) on whathe 
has spent during the quarter. His dividend 
must accumulate until he has a share (vary¬ 


ing from 11. to hi. in different societies) in 
his store, and he is encouraged to leave his 
dividend to accumulate, receiving 5 per cent, 
upon it, so that the workman’s store con¬ 
stantly becomes his savings bank, and he 
accumulates savings simply by paying ready 
money for his goods. Here is a very valu¬ 
able and important distinction between tho 
upper-class store and the working-man’s 
store, but as far as the word “ co-operative" 
is concerned, both have an equal claim to 
it, or, as some would say, both alike have 
no right to it. 

Secondly. Some societies have been formed 
for manufacturing and other purposes, and, 
the capital of these being contributed mainly 
by the working classes, have been called 
co-operative. Such a society is the Roch¬ 
dale Co-operative Manufacturing Society, 
with its 02,000 spindles and GOO looms, in 
which, as the Pioneer's Almanack tells us, 
the shares are mostly held by the operative 
classes. In reality these societies are only 
joint-stock companies where the share¬ 
holders are working men. The case is the 
same when, as often happens, the surplus 
capital of co-operative stores is invested in 
such companies. 

Thirdly. “ Real co-operation,” Prof. 
Jevons tells ns, “ consists in making all 
those who work share in the profits.” If 
this definition be accepted, very many 
so-called co-operative societies have no right 
to the name. Mr. Holyoake repudiates 
many of the London societies. And the 
members of the Co-operative Congress re¬ 
fuse the name to the joint-stock companies 
where the share-jobbing and speculative 
element has been very prominent, such as 
those at Oldham, which are often called 
co-operative. But farther than this, it is 
clear that many societies, both distributive 
and productive, which send delegates to the 
congress, are not co-operative in what is 
called the true sense. This is constantly 
admitted by co-operators, but the difficulties 
in the way of getting “ real co-operation ” 
carried out are great. It would seem com¬ 
paratively easy in co-operative stores to give 
employes a share of the profits of the estab¬ 
lishment, and yet there are many stores in 
which this is not yet done. But the difficul¬ 
ties in productive enterprises are much 
greater, and are well indicated in Mr. Holy- 
oake’s account of the Rochdale Manufactur¬ 
ing Society, in which the outside share¬ 
holders, who are not workers, being in a 
majority, have succeeded in doing away with 
the plan of giving tho workers a share of 
the profits. 

“ This excellent and longed-for vision of equity 
and industry,” says Mr. Holyoake, “ loomed hope¬ 
fully for a time in the immediate distance, and 
then went out of sight again. The real co- 
operators concerned iu the promotion of these 
mills fought stoutly and steadily for the preserva¬ 
tion of the principle. The ‘ share list ’ being 
open to the whole town, the shares were taken up 
by numerous persons who knew nothing of co¬ 
operation, and by others who cared little for it, 
and by many who actively disliked it; and.the 
rule of giving a participation of profit to work¬ 
men was rescinded.’’ 

A still more notable instance is that of the 
great wholesale co-operative society which 
has its centre at Manchester. This society, 
with its turn-over of two or three millions a 
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year, started for the very purpose of sup¬ 
plying the retail co-operative stores through¬ 
out the kingdom, and whose quarterly 
meeting is composed of the delegates of 
those stores which hold the shares of the 
society, has failed to carry out the co¬ 
operative principle. It might have been 
supposed to represent the very essence of 
co-operation; and yet, now that it has 
several manufactories of its own, it is unable, 
or unwilling, to give a share of the profits 
of these manufactories to its own work¬ 
people. 

There must generally be a liability to dif¬ 
ficulties in any co-operative productive enter¬ 
prise from want of management power or 
from want of mutual confidence. But 
besides this, experience up to the present 
time seems to teach that even the principle 
of co-operative production can hardly be 
considered permanently secure except in the 
case where all the workers in any concern 
are shareholders and where there are no 
shareholders except workers. The society 
which has hitherto most nearly, though not 
entirely, fulfilled these conditions in England 
is the Co-operative Plate-Lock Company at 
Wolverhampton. Chiefly by the downright 
soundness and goodness of its work, it has 
been able to win its way through much 
opposition to a definitely recognised and in 
some respects really influential position in 
the trade. A very few other societies ap¬ 
proximate more or less to the true co-opera¬ 
tive principle. Among these the Co-opera- ■ 
tive Agricultural Society at Assington in 
Suffolk is one of the most important. Bat 
though it was founded nearly fifty years 
ago, co-operative farming in England has as 
yet made no progress. Altogether, even 
the most ardent co-operators have to admit 
that co-operative production has made little 
way, and that “ true co-operation ” is not 
yet a confirmed success. But it must not be 
forgotten that whether stores and joint-stock 
companies represent true co-operation or 
not, they have a high value of their own, 
and lead men on to see what becomes pos¬ 
sible by united effort and united capital. 
Co-operative stores have been found to be a 
means of encouraging saving, successful in 
a way that no other means have been; and 
through them in many cases men have been 
freed from debt for the first time in their 
lives. When, like the Rochdale Pioneers, 
they have an educational department their 
value is enhanced, and their large reserve 
funds involvo in many cases considerable 
power of management and skill in invest¬ 
ment. The joint-stock companies, too, even 
the much abused companies at Oldham, 
have their value in a time of industrial de¬ 
pression, for many working men found them¬ 
selves combining the attitude both of owners 
of capital and of workers in the late crisis. 

Mr. Holyoake has his own way of im¬ 
parting information, which has its merits, 
but does not always imply clearness ot 
arrangement. The chief information abon 
the present state of the Pioneers is to be 
found in a chapter where we should not loo' 
for it, called “ Branch Store Agitation. 

Self-education and self-improvement bavo 

always been part of the scheme of tn° 
Pioneers, and the 2\ per cent, of their profits 
I always given for this purpose forms a 11 
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honourable feature in their work. They 
have now, at the top of the great store, a 
first-rate library of modern literature of 
12,000 volumes, with a permanent librarian, 
and next to it a large news-room as well 
supplied with reviews, books of reference, 
and newspapers as any club. They have, 
further, fourteen news-rooms in various 
parts of the town for the convenience of 
their members. Science, art, and language 
classes have also been carried on for the last 
five years. We should have been glad if 
Mr. Holyoake had given us a copy, from the 
Pioneers’ Almanack, of the table of their 
operations since the beginning, showing the 
fluctuations and growth of their business. 
If the two parts of his work are reissued in a 
combined form he will perhaps see his way 
to doing this, with a short account, which 
he could give so well, of Rochdale and the 
Pioneers as they now are, for the benefit of 
those who are not so well acquainted with 
the subject as he is. The Rochdale Equit¬ 
able Pioneers certainly deserved a record, 
and they have found no unworthy chronicler 
in Mr. Holyoake. They have taken the lead 
in a movement which is destined ultimately 
to hold an important place in the history of 
our social and industrial development. And, 
as Mr. Holyoake says, 

“ They may come to be outstripped in material 
successes and numbers; but they can never be 
Buipassed in the credit which belongs to faith when 
believers are few, and to courage when all others 
despaired.” 

Arthur H. D. Act, and. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Worth Waiting for. By J. Masterman. (C. 
began Paul & Co.) 

The Little Loo. By Sydney Mostyn. (Tinsley 
& Co.) 

Ingerstein Hall and Chadwick Rise. A Story 
of the Thirty Years’ War. By James 
Boutledge. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Through the Shadow. In Two Volumes. 
(Tinsley & Co.) 

Sappy u*ith Either. By A. L. 0. S. In Two 
Volumes. (Remington.) 

Ailford.' By Anne Blount. In One Volume. 
(Remington.) 

Must stories that introduce Indian life, or, 
indeed, life in any foreign land, have about 
hem a highly instructive tone which goes 
ar to spoil their interest, but Worth Waiting 
/or is an exception to the generality of 
n iau stories. It has a natural yet 
oroughly original plot, but its chief clever- 
ess heg in the faithfulness and reality with 
Tt n S °- me characters are drawn. 

e heroine Ellen is obliged by distressed 
mu,. 11 *: j DCes §>° on f to India that she 
, y a< \ , a Rome with her brother. She 
«. j ^er England a lover who is 
ner hv V rou< *’ an< l is too prudent to bind 
a (rinZ.? n T P, romi8e - He is a very wise and 
beS - y f T tunato young man. Suddenly 
good prospects, he goes to 
Eooiffni'i m ^ mcredibly short time gets a 
2ini ‘ I Y 8 Gained, and has not been 
year felR whe ? a living worth 1,200/ a 
mediah>i„ *° us oollegG to which he is im- 
ir&rds ia^ r< v Sen !'®^’ fourteen years after- 
exceU eT1 *. a a , e a ^' s ^°P- The character of this 
m ^successful hero is too cumbrous 


and too phlegmatic to interest ns much, but 
Ellen, the victim of his self-restraint, is a 
thoroughly human and attractive heroine, 
and the picture of Eddy, her brother, who is 
cruelly thoughtless and wholly self-engrossed, 
is a clever study of the sort of man pro¬ 
duced by admiring female relations, an 
empty brain, and a hot climate. The sad 
story of the young wife whose heart quietly 
breaks under the pressure of this companion¬ 
ship, and the episode of Major Smithson’s 
fate with the tiger, are full of pathos, and 
told with reticence and feeling. The pictures 
of Anglo-Indian life are human in their 
interest, and the scenery is always subser¬ 
vient to the story and does not turn it into 
a mere vehicle for publishing notes of foreign 
travel. Worth Waiting for is altogether a 
clever, pleasant book, and will have a special 
charm for those who know India. 

The Little Loo is a nautical novel, and the 
sort of book which looks more at home in 
red and yellow covers with a sensational 
frontispiece than in three elegantly bound 
volumes. There is a good deal of vivid 
description in it which is really powerful, 
but the plot is an unpleasant one, and to be 
shut up in a small ship among the worst sort 
of sailors for nearly 700 pages becomes a 
little wearisome. The writer is supposed to 
be second mate on the Little Loo, a ship 
whose crew mutinies, and sends the captain 
and chief mate adrift iu an open boat. 
The captain’s sister is left alone among 
these savage men, whose practices are 
revolting and who soem to have no re¬ 
gard for human life, but give themselves 
up to the direction of a madman. This 
man, “ with eyes which shone like a cat’s, 
taking no lustre from the starlight without, 
but glowing from some illumination within,” 
imagines that he has buried several bars of 
gold from some wrecked ship on an island 
in the South Seas, and promises to share the 
booty with the mutineers, hut his madness, 
which only revealed itself on this one point at 
starting, rapidly develops into dangerous 
insanity. The second mate, of course, con¬ 
stitutes himself the champion of the cap¬ 
tain’s sister, and brings her safely to land 
through a series of hair-breadth escapes. 
Those who look for thrilling adventure and 
accumulated horrors, and aro not too par¬ 
ticular about refinement of style, will find 
the Little Loo suit them admirably. 

A story which is bold enough to portray 
within its limits Wallenstein, Ferdinand, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Charles I., 
Prince Rupert, and Oliver Cromwell as 
some of its actual dramatis ’personae cannot 
be expected to make much distinction 
between its portraits or to have much space 
left to depict heroes and heroines of the or¬ 
dinary type. There is a large mass of 
historical information in Ingerstein Hall, but 
it is extremely discursive, and though it pro¬ 
fesses to follow the fortunes of one or two 
English families, members of which were 
engaged in the foreign wars, it does not add 
anything to onr knowledge of how people 
were living in England at that time, neither 
do its portraits of the famous men of the 
time make them at all more real to us. The 
power of feeling deeply interested in a parti¬ 
cular period of history docs not necessarily 
imply the power of representing its interest 


dramatically to others, and the adventures of 
the Chadwicks and Ingersteins give us more 
the impression that they are a collection of 
notes for an historical essay than a book 
which aspires to be a finished work of art. 

Through the Shadow is the sort of novel 
which lias grown up in imitation of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s books. It is not without 
interest, but it regards lifo through the 
medium of a good deal of vulgarity and 
slang, as well as low morality. If gentle¬ 
men do ask such ladies as Lady Morchester 
whether they will “ swop their coronets,” 
the less said about it the better, and people 
do not generally “preamble the whole length 
of a room.” But those who will care much 
for Through the Shadow will not be very 
particular about such expressions, nor object 
to hearing that “ every one before the 
eventful night arrived were on the best of 
terms.” However, before we leave the Shadow 
we must protest against the misquotation of 
Longfellow’s lines, which are hardly recog¬ 
nisable as— 

“ Something accomplished, something done 
With the setting of the sun.” 

Perhaps it is not meant for a quotation from 
Longfellow, but a plagiarism by some one 
else. 

Happy with Either is a clever story if it 
is not a pleasant one. It would make an 
amusing play if skilfully arranged. The 
character of Andrew MacDonald the factor, 
who is engaged clandestinely to the lady of 
the manor and to her niece at the same time, 
is drawn with great force. The style of the 
writing is well sustained and vigorous, but 
it is a pity to introduce such words as 
“ homologate ” into a simple story. 

Ashford is a novel which represents some¬ 
what an exciting phase of country life. The 
story is written with the ease which charac¬ 
terises so much of the writing of the pre¬ 
sent day, but the story wants scenery and 
character-drawing; it moves too much in 
dialogue only. Wo find little to choose be¬ 
tween the principal character, Lady Helena 
Gordon, who is a rich and beautiful widow, 
and Evelyn Desmond, the fast young lady 
whom she tries to arrest in a dangerous flirt¬ 
ation by telling her that “ she is the chief 
person in the place,” and that “ whenever she 
sees any young person in the parish going 
wrong she considers it her duty to interfere.” 

F. M. Owen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Punjaub and North-West Frontier of India. 
By an old Punjaubee. (O. Kegan Paul and 
Oo.) This is a readable and rather interesting 
little volume by one who appears to have had 
long personal acquaintance with the subject of 
which he treats. The style is conversational, and 
no special literary qualities are displayed; but the 
author succeeds In giving something like an intel¬ 
ligible idea of the country of the Five Rivers and 
of our North-West frontier, which last is a very 
distinct subject. After a too brief physical de¬ 
scription, he speaks of the various populations of 
the Panjab, hut errs in basing his account on the 
census of 1803 when much later statistics are 
available; and his spelling is very ancient, even 
Sind appearing in the most irrational form of 
Scinde. It is often supposed that the population 
of the Panjab is chietly Sikh, hut the Moham¬ 
medans are in a large majority; the Sikhs are 
rapidly decreasing; and the “ Old Punjaubee ” 
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asserts, on other authority besides his own, that the 
former, as a rule, regard us with hostility. Interest¬ 
ing information is also given in regard to the various 
tribes on our frontier, but especially the Afghan 
elans, which are described in detail from the 
Kashmir border down to Sind. Their savage cha¬ 
racteristics are touched upon truthfully; but the 
writer goes quite out of his depth when he begins 
to argue that they are the lost Ten Tribes. Some 
account is given of our various expeditions over 
the border, which are very apt to pass from 
memory; and it is pertinently asked why honours 
and promotion should be given so scantily to the 
officers of the frontier force who have so often 
been exposed to more trying and dangerous work 
than that of Abyssinia and Coomaasie. This 
volume also contains some discussions on our 
frontier policy, and on the state of India in gene¬ 
ral ; but these are too brief to be of value. 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. With a Re¬ 
print of his Memorials of the Haliburtons. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers. (Printed for the Royal 
Historical Society.) Sir Walter Scott, as most 
people are aware, had a strong and deeply-rooted 
desire to found a family of Scotts. With this end 
in view, it was natural that he should take the 
trouble to enquire into the history of his prede¬ 
cessors ; and the result of his enquiries was the 
issue, in 1820, of a little volume edited bv his 
own hand, and called Memorials of the Ifali- 
burtons. A second issue of thirty copies was 
made in 1824—the publication was only intended 
for private circulation—of which only one copy is 
extant. This copy is in the possession of Mr. 
David Laing, and Mr. Rogers, by publishing a 
reprint of it, has done good service to the lovers 
of Sir Walter and of genealogical researches. 
Sir Walter Scott was, through his mother, the 
representative of the Haliburtons of Newmains, 
and inherited their family burying-place in Dry- 
burgh Abbey—all that was left unsold of their 
lands. The “ Memorials ” contain an outline of the 
history of the whole Haliburton family, together 
with a “Short History of the Haliburtons in 
Edinburgh.” Mr. Rogers has prefixed to these 
Memorials genealogical memoirs of the whole 
Scott family, the result of his own researches. 
Sir Walter was connected with the great Scott 
family through a younger branch. It appears 
that the Scotts settled in Peebleshire as early as 
the tenth century; but the earliest mention of the 
name is in 1128, when Ucbtred, Jilt us Scoti, was 
witness to a foundation charter granted to the Abbey 
of Holyrood House. The same Uchtred also wit¬ 
nessed a similar charter granted to the Abbey of 
Selkirk in 1120. From this son of Scott Mr. Rogers 
has succeeded in tracing the whole family down 
to the present time, and ho has not only followed 
out the main line of descent, but has also given 
very interesting information about the collateral 
branches of the family. The story of the marriage 
of Sir William Scott of Harden with the 
daughter of Sir Gideon Murray is good enough to 
repeat. This Sir William was the eldest son of 
“Auld Wat of Harden,” of Border fame, and 
made a foray on Sir Gideon’s lands at Elibank. 
Sir Gideon's retainers, however, overpowered 
him, and carried him off in triumph to the castle, 
where he was condemned to die by the gallows. 
But the Lady Murray expressed in strong terms 
her horror at hanging the handsome knight of 
Harden when she had three ill-favoured daughters 
unmarried. Accordingly Sir William had to 
choose between “ leeiklc-mouthed Meg,” the 
ugliest of the three, and the noose. Like a wise 
man he chose the former, and, it seems, led a very 
happy married life. Several other stories of this 
kind serve to enliven the rather dry bones of 
genealogical research. Altogether Mr. Rogers 
may be congratulated on the thoroughness of his 
work and the accuracy of his information, and will 
earn the gratitude of all those interested in the 
life of the great Scotch poet and novelist—and 
these should not be few. 


Messrs. Williams and Noroate have sent us 
The Praise of Folly, translated from the Latin 
of Erasmus, with explanatory notes, by James 
Copner, M.A. This is an excellent translation of 
Erasmus's famous satire, and, if it is sometimes 
a little too paraphrastic, it generally succeeds in 
conveying the sense and spirit of the original. 
The author was certainly nodding when he 
rendered “ nonum in annum premunt,” “ doing in 
the space of a single year an amount of drudgery 
that might well have taken them nine years to 
accomplish; ” and “ no tippler ” is not an equiva¬ 
lent for Horace’s “ Et signo laesae non insanire 
lageuae.” But such siips are not frequent. The 
book has been conveniently broken up into 
chapters, and there are a few notes which are 
good and to point. 

The reunion of Elsass to Germany has natu¬ 
rally prompted many local scholars to direct their 
researches into the period anterior to the French 
occupation, when all the traditions of Strassburg 
were purely German. They leap over the hist two 
centuries, and seek their heroes in the time of the 
Reformation. Following Prof. Baum, of Strass¬ 
burg, of whose Brief schatz der elsiissischen Refonn- 
atoren he has made considerable use, although he 
has also availed himself of new sources, Pfarrer 
A. Erichson, the director of the theological Stu- 
dienstift of St. Wilhelm, in Strassburg, has worked 
out an admirable miniature portrait of Matthew 
Zell. Zell's fascinating figure, tog-ether with the 
equally charming picture of his zealous and intel¬ 
ligent wife, Catharine, who often fed fifty or 
sixty religious exiles for days together at her table, 
has more than once been introduced into popular 
fiction. Their names are still popular in Strass¬ 
burg. In his Matthaus Zell, der erste elsiissische 
Reformator und evanyelische Pfarrer in Strassburg 
(Strassburg: Ileitz), the author has produced a 
biographical monument not unworthy of its sub¬ 
ject, and may claim to have reconstructed the 
shattered and disfeatured image of his hero. Zell 
was the parish priest of St. Lawrence, and the 
bishop's confessor, and stood much upon the pre¬ 
sent Old Catholic position, caring little for the 
current theological disputations, and much for the 
weal and morality of his parish. The professional 
reformers thought him too lax; but it was of 
great importance to them to draw him entirely to 
their side on account of his immense popularity 
among the citizens. “ Matthias qui solus,” wrote 
Bucer to Ambrosius Blaarer, “ adhuc populum 
habet.” He shrunk from tbe adoption of the 
bald solifidianism for which the extreme party 
contended, and his wife did her utmost to main¬ 
tain Zell in this attitude against the powerful in¬ 
fluence of Bucer, and later of the refugee Calvin. 
“ His wife,” said Bucer, “ thrusts him away from 
faith towards works” (ad opera eum detrudit), a 
somewhat ungracious charge, for to this element in 
Catharine Zell's character the exiles were in¬ 
debted for hospitable reception and maintenance. 
Prof. Erichson’s sketch of the relations between 
Zell and Wolfgang Capita are especially interest¬ 
ing. He clearly brings out the fact that the 
moderate and conciliatory Zell was the first 
among the Elsasser preachers who had the 
courage to proceed to thorough reformatory 
action. 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
Deciphered by the Rev. Mynors Bright. Voi. III. 
(Bickers and Son.) The third volume of the now 
edition of Pepvs’s Diary is quite equal to the 
former volumes in the interest of the additional 
matter included in it. Much of this relates to 
new plays and other amusements, and also to the 
Diarist's domestic arrangements. On Julv 4, 
1004, his wife and he came to high words about 
a pair of earrings which the former had bought 
for 25s. “ of her owne accord.” 

“ I vowed to breako them, or that she should go and 
get what she could for them again. I went with that 
resolution out of doors; the poor wretch afterwards 
in a little while did send out to change them for her 
money again. I followed Besse her messenger at the 


'Chnngo, and there did consult and sent her back; I 
would not have them changed, being satisfied that 
she yielded.” 

On February 4, 1G04-5, he complains that almost 
all his trouble in the world arose from the dis¬ 
orders in his family “ and the indiscretion of a 
wife that brings me nothing almost (besides a 
comely person) but only trouble and discontent” 
What a pitv Mrs. Pepys did not write a diary; 
one would like to hear her version of these mis¬ 
understandings. This volume contains at the end 
“ Additional Notes from Lord Braybrooke’s 
Edition of 1854,” but all of these are not addi¬ 
tional, for in one on p. 614 we find repeated a 
long account already given in slightly different 
words at p. 2Oil. Still further annotation is 
required in several places: thus we read 
under date October 5, 1(504, “ By coach to 
new Bridewell to meet with Mr. Poyntz to 
discourse with him (being Master of the Work- 
house there) about making of Bewpers for us.” 
Most renders will require to be told that bewpera 


is the old name for bunting, in order to understand 


the passage that follows, where we learn that 
Pepys bought 100 pieces of calico to make flags 
to supply the want of bewpers. It would, how¬ 
ever, be unfair to lay too much stress upon these 
shortcomings, for Mi. Mynors Bright has added 
several illustrative notes of interest. The great 
feature of this third volume is a good copy from 
the portrait of Pepys painted by Hales in April, 
1000, and mentioned in the Diary —“ to Hales's, 
where there was nothing found to be done more 
to my picture, but the musique, which pleases me 
mightily, it being painted true.” This music 
which he holds in his hand was his own setting of 
Sir William Davenant’s song in the Siege of 
Rhodes —“ Beauty retire, thou dost my pity move.” 
He was very proud of his work, and the praises of 
his friends delighted him greatly. This portrait, 
which is now in the National Portrait Gallery, is 
of the greatest interest, for it shows us the young 
full-bodied Pepys of the Diary, and not the staid 
Pepys of after years, who sat in the President's 
chair of the Royal Society. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING. 

Notes on Building Construction. Part IL (Riv- 
ingtons.) This is the second volume of a work 
upon practical building, “arranged to meet the 
requirements of the syllabus of the Scienee and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education.” If the requirements of the syllabus 
are fairly met by this treatise—and it seems that 
they are—the conjunction of “ Science and Art ” is 
here at least a misnomer. There is positively no 
trace of the existence of such a thing as art from 
beginning to end of the treatise. The author is 
not blamable for this, as he has very satisfac¬ 
torily arranged his notes in accordance with the 
requirements demanded of him; but it is a 
subject of regret that the Art Department (so- 
called) of a great nation should ignore so com¬ 
pletely all artistic considerations in the treatment 
of building construction. As long as construction 
is viewed as one thing and architecture as another, 
we may continue to stick ornaments designed by 
ono set of men upon buildings erected by another, 
but we shall never have an architectural art. Under 
such circumstances it might seem idle to hope for 
anv improvement in the present sad condition of 
architecture, were it not that in this country pro¬ 
gress is almost always the result of individual 
ellbrt, and not of Government direction. These 
Notes on Building Construction are therefore 
simply an account of the existing state of things 
in the building trades, and do not profess to rise 
above its level. They tell us what Duilding con¬ 
struction is, not what it might be and ought to be. 
As, however, a first preliminary of any improve¬ 
ment is to have thoroughly mastered the existing 
systems, the work will be found valuable, though 
the effect of its perusal is somewhat depressing. 
It is not cheering to read (p. 404), without a word 
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of condemnation, how “very large projecting 
mouldings and cornices inside buildings are even 
made of coarse canvas strained over a light frame¬ 
work and washed over with guaged stuff” ; or 
( p. 295) how “columns and similar constructions 
are built up with thin staves of dry wood, the re¬ 
quired support being afforded by an iron column 
within.” Considered, however, simply ns an ac¬ 
count of prevailing methods of construction, the 
notes are really valuable and are illustrated by 
diagrams of remarkable clearness. The chapters 
upon modem iron-construction are particularly 
go<:>d, as it is not easy to find .the information 
which an architect ordinarily requires upon such 
matters except in works of large size. The 
chapters upon joinery are also very complete 
and exceedingly clear. The work appears to be 
well adapted to its intended purpose, and would 
be particularly useful to architectural students, 
provided they are given clearly to understand 
that the notes simply explain what is, and not 
whart should be, the construction of buildings. 
The merits of the work—and they are consider¬ 
able—are all the author’s; its defects appear due 
to the system of the Science and Art Department. 

Builders' and Contractors' Price Book. (Lock- 
wood.) A price-book is an ingenious contrivance for 
ascertaining the cost of artificers’ work. When it 
is considered how many factors contribute to 
make up the total cost of the simplest piece of 
work—say a length of brick walling, or a number 
of deal doors—it will be seen how much calculation 
and how large an experience are necessary to arrange 
the price per rod of brickwork or per foot super¬ 
ficial of framing. First comes the price of the raw 
material in the London market, itself the result of 
the price of labour, the rent of land, the interest 
on capital, and the cost of carriage. There is next 
the existing rate of wages in the several trades 
employed; then the amount of work of each kind 
which the average artificer can turn out day after 
day with the aid of such machinery as is usually 
employed in the trade ; lastly there is the parti¬ 
cular character of the work in question and the 
class of workmanship required, which affect so 
directly the rapidity of production. So compli¬ 
cated a problem can be solved only by experience, 
and it is naturally by surveyors that such books are 
for the most part compiled. It is by surveyors that 
the art of measuring-up artificers’ work has been de¬ 
veloped—in itself a most elaborate system and one 
which varies to some extent in different parts of 
the country. The present work has been revised 
by Mr. Francis Miller, and appears to be un¬ 
usually complete. It contains, in addition to 
the usual contents of a price-book, a number of 
tables useful to practical men, the regulations of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works relating to con¬ 
crete buildings, and a very valuable addition by 
Mr. Richardson upon the marks of timber and the 
qualities which they indicate. 

Building Construction. (Collins.) This small 
treatise contains a good deal of information as to 
the employment of brickwork and masonry, which 
will be found useful to artificers and to architec¬ 
tural students. The practical portions of the 
work are well treated, that upon the bonding of 
brickwork being particularly elaborate. The re¬ 
marks upon cast-iron are complete and very clear, 
but the section ends rather abruptly, and leaves 
us to wish that more had been said about wrought- 
iroB. The chapter upon concrete building is in¬ 
teresting, and it is evident that much might be 
made of this method of construction if carried out 
with stone or terra-cotta quoins and dressings. 
In those portions of the work which touch upon 
the architectural treatment of brickwork and 
masonry there is no advance upon the common¬ 
places of the day. The movement in the direction 
of a more rational and artistic method in design, 
and to some extent in construction, has not yet 
produced much effect upon the British “ practical 
man.” Such a section, for example, as No. 31— 
upon “ Norman,” “ Semi-norman, and “ Gothic ” 
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doors and windows—is, with its illustrations, 
quite behind the age. Where the treatise con¬ 
fines itself strictly to the limits of practical work 
it appears to be a useful and safe guide. 

Iron and Metal Trades’ Companion. (Lock- 
wood.) This is a handy book for counting-houses, 
compiled by Mr. Thomas Downie, the object of 
which is to reduce the labour and time which is 
expended in making calculations. It might seem 
to outsiders that the time occupied in searching 
for the required column of figures might he spent 
to equal advantage in making the calculation for 
oneself; hut this is not the case, as every practical 
man is aware, in consequence partly of the 
necessity of testing the correctness of each result 
so arrived at. A set of tables is of great con¬ 
venience to houses in a large way of business, 
and those drawn up by Mr. Downie appear to be 
very complete, and to he arranged in a handy and 
convenient form. The appendix contains the 
usual tables of weights and measures, both 
English and French, together with the rules for 
the treatment of decimal fractions, square and cube 
root, and the mensuration of surfaces and solids. 
Tables for finding the specific gravity and weight 
of the materials in use in the building trades are 
also given, with the shrinkage of castings and the 
proved strength of hempen and wire ropes. The 
work is a very convenient handbook for the pur¬ 
poses it is designed to serve. 

Building Construction. Timber, Lead, and 
Ironwork. Vols. I. and II. By R. Scott Bum. 
(Collins.) These volumes form a portion of 
Collins'“Advanced Science Series.” They carry on 
the consideration of practical building work upon 
the same system as the volume upou Brickwork 
and Masonry already noticed in these columns, 
and form a sequel to the volume treating of the 
same subjects in the “ Elementary Series.” They 
possess the same merit of great clearness, and are 
very fully illustrated. Vol. II. consists wholly of 
plates giving various constructional details upon a 
larger scale than could have beeu given con¬ 
veniently with the text itself. It is again a sub¬ 
ject of regret that a work designed to he “ in 
conformity with the Syllabus of the Department 
of Science and Art ” should be, in all that concerns 
the arts of design, beneath contempt. The 
elevations of the small house given in plates 38, 
et seq. may be instanced as being probably as 
had as it is possible for so simple a building to he 
made, and generally whenever art is concerned, as 
in sections of mouldings and such like, nothing can 
he much worse. It is a sad but too common 
proof of the utter divorce that has now taken 
place between building construction and the art of 
architecture. Eor this it would he unfair to 
blame the author. Such a work is only a sign of 
the evil, hut so fnr as it tends to perpetuate it, it 
is our duty to protest, however little such protests 
may avail. In all that concerns its real aim, 
mere practical construction, so far as it is possible 
to distinguish this from design, the work is 
excellent. It would he a good exercise for an 
architectural student to have to translate the 
various constructural details illustrated in the 
hook into rational and artistic forms. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The publishers of the excellent French guide-books, 
MM. Adolphe and P. Jouanne, have several new 
ones in preparation, one to the North of France, 
one to the IS orth of Italy, and the third to Syria, 
Palestine, and Turkey iu Asia. The two former 
are in the press. M. Baedeker announces the 
second volume of his admirable guide to Egypt, 
embracing Upper Egypt and Nubia, for the com¬ 
ing season. 

The Rev. John Henry Blunt’s Annotated Bible 
is now about to be issued by Messrs. Rivingtons. 
The first volume to Esther is now ready; the rest 
of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha will be 
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ready next January, to he followed shortly by the 
New Testament and General Index. 

Warren Hastings; a Biography, by Captain 
Lionel James Tucker, late Bengal Army, author 
of a History of India, Studies in Biography , &c., 
will shortly he published by Messrs. Win, II. 
Allen & Co. 

Prof. Ascoli, the indefatigable editor of the 
Archicio Glottologico Italiano, has just published, 
in the first part of the fifth volume of his journal, 
the famous Ambrosian MS., containing a com¬ 
mentary, or rather extracts from a commentary, 
on the Psalms, ascribed to St. Jerome, but now 
supposed to he the work of St. Columbanus. 
The real value of the MS., however, consists of 
the Irish glosses with which it is covered. The 
importance of these glosses had been pointed out 
by Zeuss in his Grammatica Celtica ; they had beeu 
consulted by Whitley Stokes in his Goidelica, 
and by Nigra, in his Glossae Hibernicae and else¬ 
where. They are now published for the first 
time in this complete form. Prof. Ascoli has had the 
advantage of being able to consult the MS. of St. 
Gall, lent to him by the Swiss authorities, side by 
side with the Ambrosian codex, and he gives a 
photographic specimen of each at the end of his 
book. The publication of this important text will he 
followed by an exhaustive commentary, and the 
whole work will form a new epoch in the studv 
of Celtic, particularly of Old Irish. We are glad 
to hear that this great and difficult undertaking 
will not interfere with the continuation of Ascoli's 
Corsi di Glottologia, published in the same 
Archivio. 

Dk. Abraham Benisch, an indefatigable pro- 
moter of Hebrew studies, died on July 31. Ills 
translation of the Bible hardly meets a want of 
Christian scholars, hut was an immense boon to 
religious Jews, lie also wrote various works, of 
which the most recent was a volume of lectures 
entitled Judaism Sureeyed, of which we have 
given a somewhat full notice. His exertions in 
behalf of the Society of Hebrew Literature de¬ 
serve special recognition. 

Jewish scholarship in America is also beginning 
to make its mark. We have received a valuable 
translation of the “Song of Solomon” by the 
Rabbi of Chicago, Dr. K. Kohler. He adopts the 
view that it is a popular semidramatic poem, with 
interlocutors and a chorus. lie dates it in the 
best part of the post-Hezekian age. His contri¬ 
butions belong to the department of text-criticism, 
in which he follows Griitz and Briill. 

A new novel by Berthold Auerbach, entitled 
Landotin von Rcutershoefen, will be issued early in 
September. 

Prof. Otto Caspar! is about to publish a reply 
to the speeches of Virchow and Ilaekel, under the 
name of Virchow and Ilaekel bfore the Forum of 
Methodological Enquiry. 

The Scandinavian Journalist Congress, held in 
July at Jonkoping, has expressed its desire that a 
treaty for the protection of literary property should 
be concluded between Sweden and Denmark. 

A recent number of the R6pxiblique Franqaisc 
gives an account of the great publishing house of 
Hachette and Co. According to the writer this 
firm has the largest bookselling business in the 
world, turns over some fifteen million francs, pub¬ 
lishes a hook a day, employs 6,000 persons, and 
exports yearly 200,000 packages. 

An important addition will shortly be made to 
the “ Rolls Series ” of Chronicles and Documents 
illustrative of early English history by the pub¬ 
lication of the first volume of Bracton de Legibus 
et Consuetudinibus Angliae, which is now com¬ 
pleted. Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., has undertaken, 
at the request of the Master of the Rolls and 
under the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, to edit the work of the 
great “ Father of the Common Law of England,” 
which has been hitherto almost a sealed book to 
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the law-student from its scarcity, and from the re¬ 
pulsive character of the text of the printed book 
of 1609. It has been recently ascertained that there 
nreabout thirty-five ancient manuscripts of Bracton 
in England, of which more than twenty have been 
examined by the editor, and he has succeeded by 
a careful collation of the more important manu¬ 
scripts in correcting many inaccuracies of the text 
of the printed book. The editor’s view, as an¬ 
nounced in his introduction to the first volume, is 
tluit Bracton’s work was not originally composed 
in the form in which it has come down to us in 
the printed book of 15G9, but that it consists of 
various treatises, composed at intervals by the 
author, and not written uno tenore, although ulti¬ 
mately consolidated into an aggregate work. This 
hypothesis serves to explain certain difficulties 
arising out of seeming conflicts of statement as 
to the law in different parts of the work, and it 
accounts for the variations which are found 
to exist in certain manuscripts, in the mode 
in which the treatises are grouped under dif¬ 
ferent heads, and are diversely arranged in 
books or in centuries. The editor has taken 
caro to supply the reader with every assistance 
to encourage perusal and to facilitate reference, by 
annexing an ample table of contents, sidenotes, 
and a full index. The Latin text is also accom¬ 
panied by r an English translation. 

At a meeting of the Library Association on 
Friday, August 2, W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., 
E.R.S., in the chair, Mr. B. R. Wheatley read a 
paper on “ The Arrangement of a Private Library.” 
The first annual meeting of the Library Associa¬ 
tion at Oxford this autumn will be presided over 
by the Rev. H. O. Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian, one 
of the vice-presidents. The committee appointed 
by the council of the association, in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Conference of Librarians, 
to report on the preparation and publication of a 
General Catalogue of English Literature, lately 
appealed to the trustees of the British Museum to 
make their proposed catalogue of English books 
up to 1040 in the Museum a catalogue of all Eng¬ 
lish literature up to that date, and offered the 
help of the association in procuring the titles of 
books in which the Museum was deficient. 
They are now informed that the trustees feel 
that they must decline to take any part in the 
preparation of a General Catalogue of English 
Literature. The report of the committee will 
probably be ready before the Oxford meeting, to 
w hich the council of the association may in that 
case send it for discussion. The resolution of the 
trustees was doubtless well weighed, but in the 
interests of the British Museum alone it is much 
to be regretted that they have not resolved 
otherwise. The Museum aims at becoming a 
complete storehouse of English printed book- 
literature, an aim industriously pursued, but 
still a long way from realisation. Such a cata¬ 
logue, with a plain asterisk against the titles of 
books which the Museum had not got, would bo 
invaluable as an indication to its officers, the 
book-trade, and private collectors, of its wants yet 
to be supplied. 

Tub Indian Antiquary for July continues the 
papers by Mr. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
on Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscriptions, and 
Mr. Walhouse’B papers entitled “Archaeological 
Notes.” lie deals with the Swastika symbol 
found both in India and also in great frequency 
on the Trojan antiquities discovered by Dr. 
Schliomann. It contains also an important article 
by Mr. Lewis Rice on Ganga grants, assigned by 
him to the fourth and fifth centuries; and several 
letters on points of archaeological interest, of 
which one is on the similarity of certain dresses 
on Assyrian statues to that of the ancient military 
class in India. The usual book notices conclude 
an attractive number of this useful periodical. We 
are sorry to hear that the first and second volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary are now out of print. 

Mb. McCrindle has republished from the 


Indian Antiquary his translations of the frag¬ 
ments of Megasthenes from the edition of Schwan- 
beck, and of Arrian’s notices of Ancient India. 
The time is passing away when any information 
as to Indian customs which is not accurately 
known from Hindu or Buddhist literature can be 
accepted. But the Greek view of Indian affairs will 
always have an interest of its own apart from the 
contribution it may afford to Indian history, and 
Mr. McOrindle’s translation will help to make it 
more generally accessible. It is a pity that he has 
not thought his book worthy of an index. It will 
only be used as a work of reference ; and the want 
both of index and headlines to the pages will 
seriously interfere with its usefulness in this re¬ 
spect. The notes do not show an acquaintance 
with the latest literature on the Indian side of the 
subjects treated of. 

The Cornell University has just issued a Ten- 
Year Book, which contains a complete list of 
those who have matriculated or graduated there 
between 1808 and 1878. The total number of 
“ matriculates ” is 2,403, and of graduates 480. 
Short biographical notes are appended to the 
names of many of the alumni, and the after¬ 
careers of the graduates is further shown by a 
summary of occupations, which is sufficiently 
curious, and shows that 17 have devoted them¬ 
selves to agriculture, 15 to architecture, 0 to 
banking, 42 to civil engineering, 98 to education, 
22 to journalism, 130 to law, 18 to manufacturing, 
13 to mechanical engineering, 22 to medicine, 10 
to the ministry, 20 to special study and scientific 
investigation, and 45 to trade, while the occupa¬ 
tions of 12 are not reported and ten are dead. 
The greatest number, it will be seen, represent 
those who have gone to law. 

The Etymological Dictionary of the Walloon 
language, which the late M. Grandgagnage left 
incomplete, is about to bo taken up and finished 
by his friend M. Aug. Scheler, to whom the author 
left his notos and MS. 

Men of Mark (Sampson Low) contnins this 
week two really very good likenesses of Prof. 
Owen and Prof. Max Muller. The third portrait 
is that of Mr. Street, the architect. 

Tiie French Society for Promoting Historical 
Studies announces the following subjects for 
memoirs:—For 1879, “ The History of the Danu- 
bian Provinces from the Invasion of the Turks to 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi,” prize 1,000 francs ; 
for 1880, “ History of the Sources of the French 
Language, and of its Development to the end of 
the Sixteenth Century,” prize 1,000 francs; for 
1881, “History of Provident Clubs in France,” 
first prize 1,600 francs, second prize 500 francs. 

The Jlevista Contemporanca of July 15 contains 
the third part of Sanchez do Toca's study of the 
causes of the Decadence of Spain. The present 
portion gives an eloquent exposition of some of 
the facts, but the author has not yet touched 
upon the causes. Diaz do Benjumea has an in¬ 
teresting article establishing, by means of the 
approbaeion affixed to the original edition of the 
second part of Don Quijote, the probability of tho 
anecdote related of Cervantes and the French 
ambassador in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
The ambassador extraordinary is Henri, Due de 
Mayenne, and the date between 1012 and 1016. 
Revilla gives only qualified praise to Valera’s last 
novel, Pasarse de listo; and Pompeyo Geuer dis¬ 
courses on Ancient Egypt and its religion. 

The second edition of Prof. Adolf Held's 
Grundriss fur Vorlesungen iiber Nationalbkonomie, 
just published at Bonn by Emil Strauss, is a sum¬ 
mary of the history and leading principles of 
political economy, of extraordinary comprehen¬ 
siveness in proportion to its compass. It may be 
strongly commended to students seeking to be put 
well on the road to a knowledge of continental as 
well as English views of economic science. We 
have spoken on former occasions of Prof. Held’s 
reputation and position as one of the ablest and 


most energetic writers and teachers of the new 
German school. 

The thirty-third volume of the Geschichts- 
freund, issued by the Fiinf-Ortigen historische 
Verein, contains, among other articles on the 
history of the five early cantons, an essay by Prof. 
Rohrer upon the energetic efforts at ecclesiastical 
reform made by the Catholics in the Swiss portion 
of the bishopric of Constance between the years 
1492 and 1631. Pater Adalbert Vogel contributes 
a paper on the rights of dominion formerly exer¬ 
cised by the great Gotteshaus of Engelsberg. 

A memoir of the lately deceased Chevalier 
Adolfo von Varnhngen, Vicomte v. Portoseguro, 
by the hand of a friend, appears in the AUgemeine 
Zeitung. He was a kinsman of the famous Vara- 
hagen von Ense. His mother was a Brazilian, 
Dona Maria Flavia de Sa Magalhaens. His 
father, who belonged to the old noble Westphalian 
family, entered early in life into the Portuguese 
service, married in Lisbon, and finally emigrated 
with bis wife to her native country. His son, the 
late diplomatist and scholar, has given a bio¬ 
graphy of his father in his History ol Brazil 
(Historio geral do Brazil). This work, which 
appeared in 1855 at Rio de Janeiro, attained a 
great reputation in Europe on account of the truly 
German industry and critical research, as well as 
the transparent style, with which it was compiled. 
The Geographical Society of Paris, of which the 
author was a member, had a report of it drawn up 
and printed under the care of M. d’Avezac. The 
author maintained a correspondence with Alexander 
von Humboldt. He visited London, Florence, 
and Naples in order to study the original manu¬ 
scripts for the second edition or corrected supple¬ 
ment of his book. 

We have received Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
translated by E. Massie (Clarendon Press); Scott's 
Lay of the. Last Minstrel, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Morison (Collins's Series) ; Ten 
Short Sermons, by Rev. II. R. Smith, M.A. (Ridg- 
way); The Bidb Garden, by Samuel Wood 
(Crosby Lockwood and Oo.); The New Paid and 
Virginia, by W. II. Mallock (Chatto and Windus); 
Lucullus, or Palatable Essays, 2 vols. (Remington); 
the Victoria Magazine for August, conducted by 
Emily Faithfull (Simpkin); the Baptist Magame 
for August; Official Catalogue of Midland Coun¬ 
ties Art Museum at Nottingham, second edition ; 
Third Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Whites 
Grammar School Texts (Longmans); Tracts on 
the Greek Language, Nos. IV. and V., by Frederick 
Parker (Simpkin); The Treatise of St. Catherine 
of Genoa on Purgatory, translated by T. M. A. 
(Hodges) ; Studies in Double. Entry Bookkeeping, 
by J. Hunter (Longmans) ; Papers for the Times, 
No. 1 (C. Watts). 


ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

A rotal decree of July 16 contains the detailed 
regulations for the execution and publication of 
the geological map of Belgium, on the scale of 1 
to 20,000. 

The August number of Petermann's Mittheil- 
ungen commences with a paper on the territory 
in Western Asia claimed by Russia under the 
Treaty of San Stefano; it is based chiefly on 
Norman’s account of Armenia and the Campaign 
of 1877, and was written before the terms of the 
Berlin Treaty were known ; a later addition, how¬ 
ever, gives those articles of the treaty whicu 
define the boundaries of the territory eventually 
ceded to Russia. The map accompanying tie 
paper follows the official Russian map of 8te 
nitzky, which gives much valuable information 
not to be found on Kiepert's map published m 
May, 1877; this is specially the case in re¬ 
spect to the course of the Ohoruk-su ana i» 
affluents, and the districts between Alda 
and Artvin and Kars and Erzerum. tne 
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are some very interesting remarks on the Kara 
Kum Desert, which recent exploration has shown 
to be much less formidable in character than 
was at one time supposed. "Water of very 
fair quality is found everywhere within a few feet 
of the surface, and the shifting sands ofl'er no 
serious obstacle to the passage of waggons, or to 
the construction of a railway. This has led to a 
reconsideration of the route proposed for the 
Central Asia Railway, and it is now suggested 
that it should be carried in almost a straight line 
from Orenburg to Taskkend. Another paper dis¬ 
cusses some statistical tables relating to the popu¬ 
lation of the Sanjak of Seres, which form part of 
a statistical work on Macedonia, upon which Mr. 
S. J. Yerkovie, who ha9 lived in the country, has 
been employed for fifteen years. According to 
Yerkovie, the district of Mademo-choria (the 
ancient Chalcidice) alone is purely Greek; in the 
district of Zichna the Greek element predomi¬ 
nates ; in Seres and Drama, the Bulgarian ; in the 
coast district of Praviste the Greeks nre in a 
minority, and in the interior they completely 
vanish. The Turks are said to be in a minority 
everywhere, and the districts of Nevrokop and 
Raziog to be almost entirely Bulgarian. The 
tables certainly do not exaggerate the numbers of 
the Greeks, and the paper displays such a strong 
bias in favour of the Bulgarian or Slav element of 
the population that it can hardly be accepted as 
impartial evidence of the relative strength of the 
various races in the country. There is also a good 
map of Hereroland, compiled from the accounts 
of the most recent travellers and from information 
supplied by the members of the Rhenish Mission, 
which is accompanied by a paper on the country 
and its inhabitants. The whole district of Nama- 
q inland, Damaraland, and Hereroland attracted 
considerable attention at the Cape last year, and 
the new and authentic information contained in 
the paper and map is a valuable addition to Mr. 
Palgrave's report of his visit to the country in 
1876. The number concludes with the usual 
monthly geographical notes. 

Under date of June 29, P6re Horner writes 
from Zanzibar to Les Missions Catholiques, stating 
that the ten Algerian missionaries who are about 
to found a mission in the interior of Equatorial 
Africa started from Bagamoyo on June 16, and 
adding that no caravan had ever been known to 
get away from the coast with such promptitude. 
In making his preliminary preparations, Pore 
Charmetant, he says, displayed a remarkable talent 
for organisation, and was consequently able to 
effect a start at the end of thirty days, whilst, 
after seven months sojourn at Zanzibar, the Bel¬ 
gian expedition is still at Bagamoyo. Some un¬ 
explained delays must have befallen M. Wautier’s 
party, for it was authoritatively announced a 
short time hack that they had left Sadaani early 
in June. The telegram bringing this news was 
apparently despatched under an erroneous impres¬ 
sion, for Pere Horner writes :—“ L'expedition 
Beige continue it subir des deceptions de tous 
genres. N’avant pas trouvd de porteurs a Sadany, 
elle s'est rendue a Bagamoyo, qui est "et qui 
restera, en depit de toutes les predictions, le seul 
point de depart des caravanes.” 

News reached Sydney on June 4 of the arrival 
of the New Guinea expeditions at Port Moresby 
on April 23, after experiencing considerable diffi¬ 
culties on the way. They intended to start for 
the interior on May 1, and have engaged natives 
to carry their provisions as far as the first crossing 
of the Laloke River. If they fail to find gold, 
they propose, as a last resource, to get bcche de 
mer, of which there is plenty along the coast. 
Mr. Goldie returned to Port Moresby on April 30 
from a voyage down the coast. 

Is the current number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer we find a letter from the Rev. 0. T. 
"Wilson, of the Nyanza Mission (received by way 
of the Nile through an agent of Colonel Gordon’s), 
which furnishes some useful information respect¬ 


ing Uganda, the country of King Mtesa. This in¬ 
formation is the more valuable as Mtesa’s reported 
friendliness to Europeans is likely to attract 
travellers to Rubaga, his capital. Kisuahili, Mr. 
Wilson says, is spoken by many at the court, and 
as trade increases, will be more widely known; 
Kignnda also resembles Kisuahili so closely as to 
render it easy of acquisition by any one acquainted 
with the latter. Again, the Waganda are a very 
sharp, quick-witted race, and their skill in imitat¬ 
ing nrticles of European manufacture, as far as their 
imperfect tools permit, is said to be surprising; 
indeed, in this respect they far surpass any other 
tribe Mr. Wilson has ever met with in Eastern or 
Western Africa, and, in his opinion, they deserve 
the title of “ the Chinese of Africa.” He has never 
seen anything to surpass their basket-making, and 
they are very skilful in working in iron, copper, 
and brass ; they also dress skins beautifully ; and 
in time, when improved mechanical appliances are 
introduced, their manufactures will probably take 
a good place in the markets of the world. 

“ The country," Mr. Wilson adds, “ is promising in 
an agricultural point of view. Rice might bo grown 
to almost any extent in its swampy valleys, while on 
higher ground hdsoli, or native Indian corn, of good 
quality, grows luxuriantly. A species of bean, re¬ 
sembling the ordinary French bean of our English 
gardens, bears large crops, . . . while the in¬ 

evitable plantain grows everywhere, forming the chief 
food of the people.” 

The new number of the Marseilles Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains a paper by M. Opper- 
mann, entitled “ Les lies de Loos,” a small group 
lying close to the Sierra Leone coast; and some 
notes by M. Bainier on the Tsetso fiv and on the em¬ 
ployment of bullock carts in the interior of Africa. 

The Constantinople Messenger says that a new 
official map of European Turkey, by Kiepert, show¬ 
ing the changes effected by the Treaty of Berlin, 
has arrived in Constantinople. 

In the July Bollettino of the Italian Geo¬ 
graphical Society two letters are published from 
Dr. Matteucci, Signor Gessi's companion, dated 
March 29 and April 20, the latter of which is 
written from the banks of the Sabos River. The 
same number also contains a letter from Count 
Savorgnan de Brazza to his family, written from 
Dume on the Upper Ogowd. 

Captain Francis Witti, of the Austrian 
navy, will shortly proceed to Borneo in con¬ 
nexion with the scheme for exploring and colo¬ 
nising the large tract of country in the north of 
the island, of which Baron von Overbeck recently 
obtained a concession from the Sultans of Borneo 
and Sulu. 

Mr. W. A. Brodrttib contributes to a recent 
number of the Australasian an interesting account, 
from his own personal recollections, of the early 
exploration of Gipps Land, respecting which 
there have been some disputed claims. From Mr. 
Brodribb’s narrative it would appear that the 
priority of discovery belongs to Count Strzelecki, 
and the credit of first traversing the country from 
the mountain to the sea, and putting stock upon 
it, must be given to Mr. M'Millan. 

At the coming meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Dublin, Lieut. H. H. Kitchener, R.E., 
will read a paper on his recent work in Galilee, 
and the Rev. F. W. Holland will give an account 
of his explorations in the Sinai peninsula. Mr. 
Dali, of the U.S. Coast Survey, has also promised 
a contribution to the Geographical Section. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

One of the most interesting articles of the month 
is Prof. Max Muller's memoir of Julius Mohl in 
the Contemporary Beview. There is, indeed, a 
special appropriateness in the fact of the German 
scholar who has made his home in Oxford writing 
in honour of the German scholar who made his 
home in Paris; in the translator of the Vedas 
paying honour to the translator of the Shah- 
Nameh. M. Mohl, who died two yean ago in 


Paris, was born at Stuttgart in 1800 ; at eighteen 
he went to Tiibingeu to study theology; at twenty- 
three he abandoned theology for Oriental studies, 
and Tubingen for Paris ; at twenty-six he accepted 
from the French Government the task of editing 
and translating the Shah-Namch of Firdusi, and 
from that time onward, though Tubingen tried hard 
to get him back, he lived on in Paris, becoming in 
due course a member of the Institute, Professor of 
Persian at the College de France, and (in spite of 
his well-known anti-imperialism) Inspector of tha 
Oriental Department at the Imperial Press. To 
Euglish people his name will always be connected 
with that little salon in the Rue du Bac, that 
“ free port ” where all the world for so many 
years was welcome ; but, as is natural, this article 
dwells more on his services to Oriental research 
than on his position as a social centre. Though 
his translation of Firdusi was his magnum opus , 
his continuous work, the execution of which 
occupied hi3 best hours from 1838 to 1808, yet 
his real influence on study was carried on rather 
through the SocietiS Asiatique, “ his pet child,” as 
Prof. Muller calls it; asociety of which he was “first 
the assistant secretary, then the secretary, and finally 
the president.” “ The best record of his services 
to Oriental scholarship is to be found in the 
Annual Reports delivered by him regularly every 
year from 1840 to 1867. It is but seldom that he 
tells us what share he himself has had in encou¬ 
raging, guiding, and supporting the work of other 
scholars. Still we can recognise his hand in 
several of the most brilliant discoveries of those 
days.” These reports generally consisted of 
necrologies, or notices of any Oriental scholars 
who had died during the year; of notices of im¬ 
portant books or memoirs; and of accounts of the 
work of the society itself. “ Scholars whose 
work is recorded in those pages,” says Prof. Miiller, 
“ may well look upon such record as the Greek 
cities looked upon the honour of being men¬ 
tioned in Homer's catalogue.'’ Prof. Muller, 
having so far dealt only with the general 
aspects of Mohl’s work, then goes on to give 
an example of it in his conduct with re¬ 
gard to the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
discoveries of Botta, Rawlinson, Lavard, Ilincks, 
&c. These six pages are as interesting a story of 
work as could anywhere be found, and certainly 
they set Mohl very high as an organiser, director, 
and reporter. After them comes an account of 
his similar interest in Vedic, Syriac, Coptic, 
Arabic, and even Chinese study, and last, not 
least, a high appreciation of the extraordinary 
fairness and disinterestedness with which “ cot 
Allemand ” exercised his censorship. 

“ When we read through the long fist of Mohl’s 
Bapports without meeting with one single line that 
could be traced to personal favour or personal spite, 
one word of [blame or praise that would make the 
members of the Socicto Asiatique regret having en¬ 
trusted their honour to their German assistant- 
secretary, secretary, and president, we shall le better 
able to understand what M. Renan meant when say¬ 
ing of Mohl, ‘ 11 Hait line des raisons que nous avions 
de mere et de bicn faire.' ” 

The Nineteenth Century contains the second of 
Mr. 0. T. Newton’s valuable papers on “ The Re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks as illustrated by Greek In¬ 
scriptions.” This time the writer treats of private 
endowments, such as Xenophon's Laconian temple 
to Artemis of Ephesus; of festivals; of votive 
offerings, and of tombs. It is not easy to analyse 
such a paper, which of course derives its merit 
from the number of details that it can dexterously 
weave together. Two or three of Mr. Newton’s 
general remarks, however, are worth quoting, e.g .:— 
“ As with the new light thrown by inscriptions and 
other monuments we study Greek life in its festive 
aspect, we are struck more and more with the mixture 
of devout earnestness and genial sociability which is 
the characteristic of their religion in its best time.” 
“It is singular that among the many Greek epitaphs 
extant on marble, there is hardly one which can bs 
attributed to any personage of historical note during 
the period c it Hellenic independence.” ..." When 
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we compare these later [lOnian period] epitaphs with 
those of the age of Perikles, we miss tbo austere re¬ 
publican simplicity which thought the ordinary citizen 
sufficiently commemorated after death by the bare 
record of his name, patronymic, and dome on his 
tombstone, unless in the case of those who, having 
died fighting for their country, had earned the honour 
of a public funeral and a common epitaph of tho 
Simonides of the day.” 

On this latter point Mr. Newton quotes the re¬ 
mark of “ that acute observer Theophrastos,” who 
noted it as a mark of the fussy man that “ when 
his wife dies he inscribes on her tombstone not 
only her own name, but that of her husband, 
father, and mother, announcing to the world that 
all these were worthy persons.” In fact the hyper¬ 
bole of the tombstone, which is in modern times 
proverbial, was a thing unknown in the best days of 
Greece. Before leaving the article we may observe 
that Mr. Newton makes one statement of great 
interest, telling of a fact not commonly known 
except to those who keep pace with all the new 
discoveries in this direction :— 

“ Thucydides states that Peisistratus, the son of the 
t yrant Hippias, and the grandson of his groat namesake, 
filled the office of Archon at Athens, and dedicated 
two altars. The inscription on one of these was 
afterwards erased by the Athenian peoplo; but on the 
other altar, dedicated to Apollo Pythios, the inscrip¬ 
tion was quite legible in tho time of Thucydides, who 
transcribes it in his text. It is equally ley Me to this 
day, tho marble on which it was inscribed having 
boen accidentally discovered in a courtyard near the 
Ilissoe by Mr. Kumanudes, in April of this year.” 
Among the other articles may be noticed Mr. 
Mallock's “Familiar Colloquy on Recent Art;” a 
conversation neither quite so clever nor nearly so 
objectionable as that which the author has lately 
seen fit to reprint. Much that he says of what 
may be roughly called the Grosvenor Gallery 
School is true; but here is what Gage Stanley, 
the protagonist of the dialogue, says of Burne 
Jones’s women:—“ Would they suffer for any 
one’s sake, if they could help it P The only sorrow 
they know is the languor of exhausted animal¬ 
ism.” Suppose it were to be said on the other 
hand that their sorrow was the sorrow of the age— 
the sorrow of doubt, of “ the burden and the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world,” which no 
ridicule of young would-be inverted Voltaires 
will make either the lighter or the more trans¬ 
parent P 

The Fortnightly does not this month offer 
quite so much of literary interest as usual. That 
is not the same thing as saying that it is not good 
reading; for he would, indeed, be hard to please 
who could not find amusement in Lord Beacons- 
field's Adventures, and food for meditation in 
what M. de Laveleye has to say of the new 
aspect of things in Belgium. But of pure 
literature there is only Mr. Saintsbury’s study of 
Henry Miirger and Mr. Hartshorne’s “ Chapter of 
Buddhist Folk-lore.” The former is perhaps less 
striking than many of Mr. Saintsbury's former 
nrticles, because, when all is said, Miirger is less 
important than many of the men of whom the 
critic has treated. Still Mr. Saintsbury does good 
service in his protest against the silly misuse of 
the terms Bohemia and Bohemian, and in his clear 
statement that it is melancholy and not joy, dis¬ 
content and not content, that is the note of Miirger 
and his circle. 


THE EIGHTH MEETING OF THE HANSEATIC 
HISTORICAL UNION AT GOTTINGEN, 1878. 

The professors and students of history in Germany 
hold three large meetings yearly. The Historical 
Commission of tho Royal Bavarian Academy of 
the Sciences, which consists of the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars of Germany, whose works, 
through the munificent liberality of Maximilian 
II. and Louis II. of Bavaria have rendered such 
signal service to German historiography in the last 
ten years, and whose reports appear regularly in 


these pages, assembles every year in Munich in the 
month of October. In March or April the 
Central Committee of the Monument a Germaniae 
Historica meets in Berlin, when the delegates of the 
three Academies of Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, 
and the members chosen by them, receive the 
reports of the different heads of sections con¬ 
cerning the works that have been completed in 
the past year, and cousult as to what is to be 
undertaken in the ensuing year. Finally, at 
the most beautiful season of the year, at 
Whitsuntide, the Hansischo Geschicktsveroin, 
which embraces with its publications if not the 
whole, at any rate the greater part of Germany, 
the north and west, besides other territories not 
under German rule, meets now in one now in 
another of the towns belonging to the old Hansea¬ 
tic League. The particular object of the society's 
researches at present is the history of the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and its 
labours promise to be extremely important to 
those who are engaged in the study of tuat period, 
and to be productive likewise of valuable material 
for the history of England, with which country 
the Hanseatic Union, as is well known, had the 
liveliest relations from the earliest times; a short ac¬ 
count, therefore, of what has already been accom¬ 
plished, and of the line their investigations are 
taking, will no doubt prove interesting to many 
of your readers. 

The real origin of the old Hanseatic League was, 
as is well known, the Cologne Confederation of 
1307, by which some seventy of the mercantile 
towns of Germany leagued themselves together 
against King Waldemar II., Atterdag of Den¬ 
mark, who threatened by his violent measures to 
stop the main arteries of German trade in the 
Baltic. There had often been separate alliances 
before that between Gorman sea-port and trading 
towns, but they had been of shorter duration, and 
included only a small part of Germany; now for 
the first time all sea-port and trading towns of 
German nationality, from the mouths of the Rhine 
to the shores of the Baltic now subject to the 
Russian Crown, from Middleburg in Holland to 
Reval on the Gulf of Finland, formed an alliance 
which was afterwards converted into the perma¬ 
nent confederation and was the origin of the 
Hanseatic Union, one of the most curious and 
singular creations of the later Middle Ages. That 
the confederation of 13(37 was not, as so many a 
previous one,shortly dissolved, is to be attributed to 
the brilliant successes it gained in the war against 
Denmark,and theconsciousness the towns belonging 
to it thereby acquired of the strength their union 
gave them. King Waldemar was driven from his 
kingdom, Copenhagen invested, Helsingborg, the 
strongest fortress on the Sounds taken bv storm. 
By the peace of Stralsund, May 24, 1370, the 
dominion of the Ilanse-towns in the Baltic was 
established, the oppressive laws whereby it was 
King Waldemar's intention to restrict their trade 
were repealed, the most important strongholds of 
the provinces of Schonen and Holland, now 
Swedish, but at that time belonging to Denmark, 
were taken possession of by the Hanseatic allies, 
and no king was henceforth to mount the Danish 
throne without the counsel and consent of the 
Ilanse-towns. 

The Historical Society, which is an ideal revival 
of the old Hanseatic Union, was founded May 24, 
1870, on the 600th anniversary of the peace 
of Stralsund. The objects of the new union are 
neither political nor commercial; its purpose is to 
enquire into the history of the parent league, but 
there is no doubt that, dating as it does from 
the memorable year of the re-establishment of the 
German Empire, it has helped in a humble degree 
to promote and cherish the idea of unity and con¬ 
cord which has made such progress in Germany 
of late years. While the Historical Commission 
of Munich owes its pecuniary maintenance to the 
libelality of a prince, and the costs of the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica are defrayed by the 
German and Austrian Governments, the Hanseatic 


Historical Society has turned to the corporations 
of the towns, to whose energy and public spirit 
the original union had once owed its existence, in 
the hope that they would consider themselves in 
honour bound to revive at their own expense the 
memory of the great deeds of their forefathers. 

Nor have these hopes been disappointed. Of 
some ninety towns that belonged to the Hanseatic 
League at the most brilliant period of its history, 
only about a third part have held aloof from any 
share in the society; in more than sixty, among 
which the towns of the Netherlands and the Russian 
Baltic provinces are represented, the authorities 
have come forward and furthered its endeavours by 
money-contributions proportionate to the present 
size and importance of the several towns. The 
number, too, of individual members paying a 
yearly subscription of not less than six marks, 
goes on steadily increasing, and now amounts to 
over five hundred; to these are added a number 
of foreign institutions and societies, such as the 
University of Dorpat, and the Norwegian State 
Record Office in Christiania. With the interest 
of its own capital and the grants of the several 
learned societies and associations, the Hanseatic 
Historical Society has at its disposal a yearly 
income of from 12-16,000 marks (600/.-750/.), 
with a reserve fund of 12,000 marks (600/.), not 
a very large sum certainly, according to English 
ideas at least, hut still sufficient to carry out its 
more immediate objects effectually. 

The eighth general meeting, held at Gottingen 
on June 11, was attended by about 180 members, 
among whom were Profs. Bresslau, Nitzsck, 
Waitz, Wattenbach from Berlin, Hertzberg from 
Bremen; Dove, Frensdorff, Goedeeke, John, Pauli, 
Steindorff, Weizsiicker from Gottingen, Hartwig 
from Halle, Arndt and von der Ropp from Leipzig, 
Mantels from Liibeck, Lindner from Munster, and 
others, besides a great many keepers of records, 
librarians, and schoolmasters; London was repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Maunde Thompson, of the British 
Museum. The annual report read by the Presi¬ 
dent, Prof. Mantels, of Liibeck, gave a satis¬ 
factory account of the progress of the society's 
publications. They may be divided into three 
classes. The largest and most important category 
consists of the negotiations and protocols of the 
“ Ilanse-tage,” or general assemblies of the old 
league which were held in one or other of the 
Hanse-towns, most often in Liibeck. The earlier 
series of these so-called Hansa recesse, dating from 
1370-1430, is being edited for the Munich Com¬ 
mission by Dr. Karl Koppmann, of Hamburg; 
and four volumes are already published. A second 
series is being edited, by order of the Hansea¬ 
tic Historical Society, by Prof, von der Ropp of 
Leipzig; the second volume, including the years 
1430-43 came out just in time to be laid before 
the meeting at Gottingen. Prof. Schafer, in 
Jena, is at work on the third series, to extend 
from 1477 to 1630, and hopes to begin printing the 
first volume in 1880. Dr. O. Ilohlbaum is en¬ 
gaged on a second class of publications; the 
Hansisches Urkundenbuch, which he has under¬ 
taken, is to be a collection of all the acts and 
documents connected with the history of the 
Hanseatic League which do not relate to the 
“ Hanse-tage.” A first volume came out some 
time ago, and a second, reaching up to the year 
1300, consequently still treating of the primordial 
history of the league, the time before its definite 
constitution, that is to say before the confederation 
of 1307, is to be ready for print in the course of 
the summer. For the 'sequel of this volume the 
English archives and libraries will be of the 
greatest importance, and the society contemplates 
sending a young scholar to England for purposes 
of research. The society’s third undertaking are the 
Hiinsischen Geschichtsguellen, law-books, statutes, 
town accounts, and other records, interesting as 
throwing light on the laws and administration of 
the Hanse-towns, also chronicles, those, that is, that 
are written in the Latin tongue and date from 
after the end of the Middle Ages. For the Ger- 
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man State chronicles of the Middle Ages have 
been undertaken by the Munich Historical Com¬ 
mission. Two volumes derived from these sources 
have already been issued. Francke, Burgomaster 
of Streisand, has edited the Proscription-book of 
his town, or register of the sentences of proscrip¬ 
tion passed by the town council, which is of special 
importance for the history of criminal law. Dr.Crull 
has edited the so-called Raths-lmie, or list of the 
members of the Upper CommonCourtsof Weimar, 
the Mecklenburger Hanse-town.. A third volume, 
containing Dortmund Statutes and Decrees, will be 
published within the year by Prof. Frensdorff, of 
Gottingen, whilst Dr. Hiiuselmann, keeper of the 
archives at Brunswick, is at work on a fourth, 
which contains the rate-book of the town of Bruns¬ 
wick, the chief of the Hanse-towns of Saxony. 

Finally, a yearly periodical entitled Hansischen 
Geschichtsbldtter serves as the society’s fourth 
organ of communication with the outer world. 
Its pages report upon everything of importance 
that appears in the later Hanseatic literature, and 
contain sketches, short and long, from Hanseatic 
history, by means of which the material that is 
being collected little by little, may be made use of 
in the meantime, before it is incorporated and 
published in a more complete form in the larger 
collections above named. Six volumes of this 
year-book, which give evidence of the ever-in- 
creasing variety of the subjects under treatment, 
already exist; a seventh will be published in the 
autumn of this year. Among its contributors are 
Profs. Frensdorff, Mantels, Pauli, Schafer, Ul- 
mann, and Waitz; Ennen, Hiinselmann, and 
Wehrmann, keepers of the records of Cologne, 
Brunswick, and Liibeck respectively; Drs. Hasse, 
Hcihlbaom, Koppmann, Wohlwill, and others. 
Many articles in this periodical would no doubt 
be of interest in England—Pauli’s communica¬ 
tions, for instance, respecting the Company of the 
Steel-yard in London, and the attitude of the Han¬ 
seatic League during the Wars of the Roses; and 
Ilbhlbaum'B respecting the Hanseatic League in 
England, &c. 

It may be gathered from what has been said 
that, considering its short period of existence and 
the limited means at its disposal, the society 
has already done much that is worthy of recogni¬ 
tion, and we shall be glad if this brief notice were 
to awaken a responsive interest in its labours in 
England, and be the means of securing friends 
and promoters there. 

A word or two remains to be said with refer¬ 
ence to the proceedings at the general meeting. 
Four papers were read. On the first day, Director 
Schmidt, of Halberstadt, gave a very attractive 
sketch of the life of a little Hanse-town at the end 
of the fifteenth century, while he drew a picture 
of the condition of Gottingen at the close of the 
Middle Ages. After which Prof. Pauli commu¬ 
nicated to the members some notes relating to 
the history of the Hanseatic League which he had 
collected in England, among them a set of im¬ 
portant documents from the archives of the 
Chapter of Canterbury, which through some 
chance hitherto not accounted for had got hidden 
away there; and also the documents relating to an 
action of enquiry against four German merchants 
of the Steel-yard in London, who were tried as 
heretics before a co mmi ssion presided over by 
Cardinal Wolsey, on a charge of having in 
their possession certain of Luther’s writings 
forbidden in England, and reading them. In the 
afternoon Prof. Frensdorff, of Gottingen, gave a 
lively picture of the Belgian towns in their 
development and their glory, and of the causes of 
their rise and fall. On the second day Dr. 
Wehrmann spoke about the Revolution of 
Liibeck 1408-1416. Munster in Westphalia was 
the place fixed upon for the next meeting, which 
will take place at Whitsuntide 1878. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
members were presented with two pamphlets 
minted in honour of the occasion; the one by 
Prof. Frensdorff, giving a sketch of the history of 


Gottingen from the earliest times; the other, by 
Prof. Pauli and Hertzberg, containing a new text, 
with a German translation, of “ The Libell of 
English Policye,” an extremely interesting 
anonymous poem, date 1436, on English trade ana 
the necessity of asserting the supremacy of 
England in the “ narrow sea,” that is to say the 
Channel, over every other nation. This pamphlet 
will probably be reviewed in the Academy at 
greater length on some future occasion. 

H. Bkesslau. 


THE BENFEY TESTIMONIAL. 

We have been requested to publish the follow¬ 
ing appeal, which we heartily recommend to the 
attention of our readers. The following persons 
have consented to act as a committee: Sir Henry 
Ilawlinson, K.C.B.; Prof. E. B. Cowell, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Prof. Sayce, Prof. Rhys, and Prof. Max 
Muller, Oxford; Dr. Appleton and Dr. Rost 
(India Office) London. 

It has been suggested (in Trubner's American- 
Oriental llecord) that the fiftieth anniversary of Prof. 
Benfoy's doctorate, in October, would offer a welcome 
opportunity to his many pupils, friends, and admirers, 
of presenting him with some substantial token of 
their regard. 

No one has worked more steadily, more quietly, and 
more disinterestedly for the progress of Sanskrit 
Scholarship and Comparative Philology than Prof. 
Benfey. Among his numerous works, his edition of 
the Samaveda in 1818, his Sanskrit Grammar in 
1 852, his work on the Origin and Migration of Indian 
Fables in 1859, and his History of the Science of Lan¬ 
guage in 1869, have justly been called in German 
Epoche-machend. His long-promised Vedic Grammar 
will, we hope, form the crowning work of his life. 

It is well known how inadequately his services have 
been requited, and it is thought, therefore, that 
instead of founding a Benfey prize or scholarship, it 
would be bettor to offer the veteran scholar a hand¬ 
some present on his approaching jubilee. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Triibner 
and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, and by the 
members of the committee. 


LETTERS OF GAVIN HAMILTON, EDITED FROM THE 
MSS. AT LANSDOWNE HOUSE, BY LORD EDMOND 
FITZMAURICE. 

Gavin Hamilton, the author of the following 
letters, was bom at Lanark, of an ancient Scotch 
family. He received a liberal education, and from 
an early age displayed a marked predilection for 
the fine arts. Not finding, however, many oppor¬ 
tunities of gratifying his tastes in his native land, 
he removed at an early age to Rome, nor does it 
appear that he afterwards revisited Scotland, ex¬ 
cept at long intervals, and for very short periods. 
As an artist he rapidly attained to a certain 
position:— 

“Gavin Hamilton,” says Bryan, “without the pos¬ 
session of much fertility of invention, beeamo a 
chaste and careful designer, and with the advantage 
of a highly cultivated mind, a devout adherence to 
the propriety of costume, and a familiarity with the 
antique, he roached a respectable if not a brilliant 
rank among the modern painters of history.” • 

It has been asserted by no less an authority 
than Goethe, in his Winckelmann, that posterity 
owes a special debt of gratitude to the Scotch 
artist for having widened the field from which 
painters drew their subjects, by placing not only 
the sacred records, but also the Homeric epics, 
under contribution. It would appear, however, 
that the claim, at least in its fullest extent, can 
hardly be supported, and that some German 
artists, if they aid not actually precede him, were 
certainly his contemporaries in the above respect. 
Nor in any case did it Wong either to Gavin Hamil¬ 
ton or to his contemporaries, to open up a new field 
of ideas, whatever they may have done in the 
way of introducing new subjects, drawn from 
classical, as distinct from sacred or legendary lore. 

* Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 


Their method of treatment remains the same. 
Complete repose and the suppression of the play 
of the sterner passions are still the prevailing 
features, but with greater correctness of drawing 
and more regard for the mere beauty of form 
originating in the study of the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture.* 

His most celebrated pictures are subjects taken 
from the Iliad: Achilles standing over the dead 
body of Patroclus and rejecting the consolation of 
the leaders of the host; Achilles dismissing 
Briseis, and dragging Hector at the heel of his 
car. These and others have been engraved by 
CuneghOjMorghen, and other well-known engravers. 
The originals passed into the collections of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Hopetoun. His 
chief work, Schola Italica Ptcturae, was pub¬ 
lished with a view of tracing the development of 
art from the time of Leonardo da Vinci to that of 
the Caracci. 

It was, however, in connexion with the master¬ 
pieces of ancient classic sculpture rather than by 
any original work of his own that Gavin Hamilton 
rendered his principal services to the cause of the fine 
arts. The violence of the barbarian invaders, and 
in a still greater degree the bigotry of Christian, 
iconoclasts, had caused the overthrow and partial 
destruction of most of the statues which, them¬ 
selves the spoils of Egypt and of Greece, it had 
been the pride of the conquerors of the world to 
make the adornment of their temples and public 
places. Gavin Hamilton set to work assiduously 
to recover whatever had escaped the combined 
ravages of time and religious fury. His first re¬ 
searches were made in 1769 upon the site of 
Hadrian’s Tiburtine villa, now called the Panta- 
nello, where some excavations had already been 
made by Signor Lolli for the benefit of Cardinal 
Polignac and the King of Prussia. “ They began 
at a passage to an old drain cut in the tufa, where- 
they found an exit to the water of Pantanello,. 
after having worked some weeks by lamplight and 
up to the knees in stinking mud, full of toads,, 
serpents, and other vermin.” f Undeterred by 
these difficulties, and assisted by the knowledge 
of one of M. Lolli’s workmen, they pushed on to 
a new spot in the same vicinity. “ It is difficult,” 
says Hamilton, writing to Mr. Townley, “ to 
account for the contents of this place, which con¬ 
sisted of a vast number of trees cut down and thrown 
into this hole, probably from despite, as having 
been part of some sacred grove intermixed with 
statues, &c., all of which have shared the same fata.” 
The Egyptian statues had evidently been the ob¬ 
ject of special ill-treatment. Nevertheless, as. 
many as forty-five pieces of statuary in a greater 
or less degree of preservation were discovered. 
Among these are the statues of Cincinnatus, of 
Paris, the groups of Cupid and Psyche, the An- 
tinous, the bust of a victor in the Olympic games, 
the Antinous as an Egyptian deity, the statue of 
Pudicitia, the head of a Muse, two Egyptian idols 
in black marble, and a bas-relief of the same 
material, all now at Lansdowne House. 

In 1771 Gavin Hamilton extended his researches 
to the Tenuta of San Gregorio, then the property 
of Cardinal Chigi, commonly called Tor Colom- 
baro, near the Appian way. Two places were 
selected, one supposed to have been a temple of 
Domitian, the other a villa of Gallienus. The 
first valuable discovery at the latter was the 
M. Aurelius, larger than life, now at Lans— 
downe House. The Meleager and the Amazon, 
followed soon after. 

Encouraged by these results, Gajin Hamilton 
extended his researches to Grottp Ferrata at 
Albano, and to Monte Cagnolo—the latter of 
which two sites he esteemed one of the richest 
mines of antiques ever opened in the neighbourhood.’ 
of Rome—to Prima Porta at Monte Rotondo, to- 
Nemi, and elsewhere in the same neighbourhood. 
In nearly every case success rewarded his efforts. 

In 1772 he instituted researches at Porta Marina,. 

* Nagler, Kunst-Lexicon, Art. Gavin Hamilton. 

t DaUaway’s Anecdotes, p. 366. 
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near Ostia, on the site of some ancient Thermae 
Maritimae, and among other ancient statues dis¬ 
covered a torso which he restored as Diomede 
carrying off the Palladium, and sold to Lord 
Shelburne. This statue is, however, in reality a 
duplicate of Myron's Discobolus, similar to that 
in the Townley Collection, now at the British 
Museum. An estate at Roma Vecchia belonging 
to the Hospital of San Giovanni Laterano was 
the next scene of his labours. Here was found 
the Aesculapius, the size of life, now at Lansdowne 
House. 

Of the above discoveries an account will be 
found in the letters which follow below. 

Gavin Hamilton was not free from the imputa¬ 
tion resting on other professional collectors 
of antiques of having made up statues, and his 
letters contain more than one frank admission on 
the subject. It is said that Nollekens was in the 
habit of furnishing the torsos with heads and 
limbs, staining them with tobacco-water, and sell¬ 
ing them for enormous sums ; * and there appears 
to be a suspicion that the head of the statue of 
Marcus Aurelius at Lansdowne House belonged 
to another and inferior statue from near the same 
apot.t 

Hamilton died in 1797 at Rome. His decease 
is said to have been occasioned by anxiety of mind 
and fear of robbery on the part of the French 
army of occupation.}: Edmond Fitzmauiuce. 


“ Mr. Hamilton's idea for the Gallery at Sholburne 
House. 

No. 16. Fine antique statues . , .£2,500 

No. 12. Antique busts .... 700 

No. 12. Antiquo basso-relievos . . 400 

No. 11 . Large historical pictures . . 2,200 

No. 4. Landscapes with figures relative 
to the Trojan war .... 250 

£6,050 

The above may be executed, if agreeable to Lord 
Shclburno, in the following manner as to pay¬ 
ments :— 

1772 £1,000 

1773 1,300 

1774 1,500 

1775 2,100 

£ 6 , 100 ” 

n. 

“ Marbles purchased by the Right IIon bl * Lord 
Shelburne from Mr. Hamilton at Rome, 1771. 

Bust of a conqueror at the Olympic 
Games antiontly crowned with wild 

olive of bronze.£75 

Two Egyptian Idols of black marble . 150 

A basso-relievo of black marble with 

niches ...... 50 

Statue of the Nymph Egeria turned into 

a fountain.65 

Harpocrates, God of Silence ... 30 

Head of a Muso in the antiont Greek 

taste ....... 15 

Fragment of a statue of Pudicizia or 

Modesty.50 

Bust of Mercury. 55 

Small Egyptian Idol, without the restora¬ 
tion . 10 


1772. For a large bust of Minerva , . £104 ” 

111. 

“ A few days after your Lordship’s departure from 
Rome, I gave Mr. Henry Fisher my bills on you for 
the hundred pounds for the bust of Minerva. The bills 
are dated the first of November, payable ninety days 
after date. H. has likewise wrote to his correspondent 
to desire the bills should not be presented for aceept- 

* Life of Nollekens, p. 11 . 

t Dallaway's Anecdotes, p. 372. 

} The date of Hamilton’s death is wrongly given in 
Bryan, where it appears as 1775. The date also of 
the excavations subsequent to those at Monte Cagnolo 
is given in Daliaway as 1792. This is a misprint 
for 1772. 


ance till your Loidsbip’s return to England. I hope, 
therefore, that my proceedings will meet with your 
Lordship’s approbation, and that you will honour my 
bills with acceptance aud paymont. Agreeable to 
your Lordship's desire, you will observe by the in¬ 
closed note that I have placed tho above 100 /., with 
the additional charges on the bills returned from 
Mr. Lock protested, to the year 1772. As I 
have never received any answer relating to the group 
of Cupid and Psycho, and well knowing your Lord- 
ship's desire of having this piece of antiquity, I havo 
taken the liberty to send it with tho other marbles, 
according to the inclosed Dote, at the same price I 
fixed upon it to Mr. Anson, which was 300/. If 
your Lordship was fond of the Pudicizia or Modesty, 
you must highly approve of this sweet group. It is 
too small and too precious to be placed in a niche, so 
I havo found a place for it at oue end of the Gallery 
in place of a bust, and if possible will procure anothor 
group or small pleasing subject for a companion. Tho 
plan of tho gallery has undergone many alterations, 
and much for tho better. Tho drawing of the room 
with the bow windows is finished. In my next letter 
which I shall write against the first of Jan', I shall 
give your Lordship a satisfactory account of every 
particular, as likewise of the great productions of my 
Cava. Fortune seems to favour my undertakings, and 
happy I nin that your Lordship should receive the 
choice fruits. I say fortune is at last come in my way, 
for the other day I dug up a fragment of this Goddess 
with a wheel on her back. It seems somewhat ominous. 
May I live to finish tho noble gallery of my beloved 
antiques, and tho story of sweet Helen ; and that, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton. 

Rome tho 15 ,h Dec' 1771. 

Marbles sent to the Right Hon 11 ' Earl of Sholburne 
for tho year 1772. 

A bust of Minerva .... £104 

Group of Cupid and Psycho . . 300 

Anticous as an Egyptian idol . . 75 


“ In my last letter * I promised to give you an ac¬ 
count of my Cava at Colombaro, half way to Albano, 
near the Appian way. I shall therefore begin with 
the most boautiful, which is a Meleager; the same 
with what they call the Antinous of the Belvedere. 
It is of the same size and equal preservation with 
head untouched. There is as yet wanting one hand, a 
knee with part of tho thigh, and a small part of one 
arm. This, my Lord, I assure you is a groat prize, and 
it happens lucky that tho Popo has already got two 
of this subject; otherwise it never would have gone 
to England. As yet I cannot fix a price upon it, as I 
am still in hopes of having it quite complete. As it 
is, I rank it with the one at tho Belvedere. I havo 
likewise found a most beautiful torso of an Apollo, 
larger than life; a fine Amazon large as life; and 
some other statues, but too small for your Lordship's 
gallery. I must ndd a Colossal bust of Jupiter 
Sernpis, which with a round altar go to tho Pope’s 
Collection. The fragment I mentioned in my last, 
with a wheel on her back, is a Nemosis, Goddess of 
Executive Justice, and not Fortune, as I imagined. 
This last is represented with a rudder and a cornucopia. 
Since your Lordship’s departure from Rome I have 
purchased my chance of another spot at Albano, 
where I have already found two excellent statues, ono 
of which is a comedian near the size of life. This I 
am afraid will finish in the Pope's collection, as 
thero are none in Romo of that size nor that degree 
of fine sculpture. I have already settled every thing 
with the Treasurer with regard to the former cava, 
and havo paid him for the Camera six hundred and 
fifty crowns as a third part of the value of what has 
been fouud lately, so that what with this sum, and 
the purchase of ground at Albano, restorations, fee., 
I am once more undone, and am obligod with great re- 
luctanco to have rccourso to anothor draught on your 
Lordship of 400/. ster*, and accordingly havo 
given to Mr. Henry Fisher two sets of bills of two 
hundred pounds each, dated the 1st Jan' 1772, 
payable at 45 days after date, which I hope will suit 
your Lordship’s conveniency. Thi 9 serves to pay for 
the Group of Cupid aud Psyche, the Antinous as an 
Egyptian idol, and the expenses attending tho 9 cases 


This letter is missing. 


of marbles which I have sent lately to Mr. Denham 
of Civitavecchia; and when he sends me the hills of 
lading I shall give your Lordship a particular 
account of evory thing. It was not convenient to Mr. 
Denham to give me tho money till his ship was loaded, 
which is the reason I have taken the liberty to give 
my bills to Fisher, as I had immediate occasion for 
tho money, but for the future shall be punctual to 
your Lordship's orders. I am now strong and hope I 
shall not have occasion for more cash for a long time. 
My next letter I hope will give a minute account of 
the plans, &c„ and some more good news of the Cavi. 

Gavin Hamilton. 

Rome the 1“' Jan' 1772.” 


“ Rome the 18 ,s Jan' 1772. 

This serves chiofly to inclose you a bill of loading 
for the last 9 cases sent from Civitavecchia with a 
note of directions, and likewise a note of those 
marbles for tho year 1772 with the prices; which 
united with tho charges of the above 9 cases amount 
to 800/. The sum I have drawn since your Lordship 
left Romo at two different times, and shall send the 
remainder as soon as tho Paris is completely re¬ 
stored, and beg your Lordship would keep by yon my 
letters as well as notes of directions to be referred to 
upon any occasion. 

The plan of the Gallery is not. yet finished, but 
against tho end of this month I can engage to 
send it by the courier that no time may be lost, 
and that y r our Lordship may be able soon to de¬ 
termine on this great work. I imagine it will 
give satisfaction and hardly to be criticised, but 
in small parts. Tho number of staiuos are in¬ 
creased from 16 to 19 large and middling, eight 
of which are 7 feet high or thereabout. This last 
circumstance will considerably augment, the price of 
the sculpture, nevertheless I hope still to bring the 
expense of the whole gallery to a reasonable estimate, 
which I shall note at bottom. I find it will be im¬ 
possible to procure the basso-relievos, nor do I think 
that the loss will be great, as at the distance they 
should be placed their merit would be lost, and the 
money laid out to little purpose. I should therefore 
incline to substitute in their place good casts in 
plaster of Paris or Scagliolo, which is harder, and 
which mixed with the stucco ornaments and imita¬ 
tions of bronze will have a fine effect. The use of 
this gallery is to be a receptacle of fine antique statues. 

I should therefore advise throwing our whole strength 
on this point. I don’t mean a collection such as has 
been hitherto made by myself and others. I mean a 
collection that will make Shelburne house famous not 
only in England but all over Europe, and this, my 
Lord, I engago to complete in tho manner under¬ 
written ; and when your Lordship considers the diffi¬ 
culty of collecting 19 fine capital statues I hope 
you will not judge my demand unreasonable, hot" 
withstanding I have paid to the Pope’s Treasurer the 
valuo of the 3rd part of the antiquities of my Cava 
at Colombaro, and consequently may call the Meleager 
and every thing else my own, yet there is a strong 
party formed against me, and thoy seem resolved 
at any rate to hinder my sending tlio Meleager to 
England. They havo informed the Pope that it is 
the original and the one at the Belvedere tho copy, 
but, as his Holiness is a lover of justice and the 
judges in this affair my sincere good friends, I hope 
their malicious endeavours will be baffled, and that 1 
shall still have the satisfaction of placing it in Shel¬ 
burne house. The nineteen statues above mentioned, 
largo and small, of fine sculpture aud well preserved, 
w, 11 cost .... . . .£ 5.000 

Ten busts largo and small . . . . 600 

The picture in the ceiling and plastor casts of 

basso-relievos ... . . • 

In all . ■ £6,000 

This, my Lord, you will observe is a very different 
calculation from the former made at Rome, but I 
flatter myself will be more agreeable to your Lord- 
ship's plan of an excellent gallery of statues, an 
when you see the drawing I don’t doubt but your 
Lordship will without hesitation resolve on this la* 
disposition of things. I shall endeavour to find an* 
other group to be a companion to the Cupid an 
Psycho, to be placed on each side of the entry of tho 

gallery in place of two busts. This likewise increases tua 
expense, but will have a fine effect on their pedestals, 
which may be either wood or marble and antique A 
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a to Le got elegant. I mu«t beg leave to suspend men- 
' tioning for some time the two statues hinted at in 
7 my last, but I have so managed matters that I may 
1 venture to Bay they are part of the noble collection. 
* It grieves me that I have not been able to transport 
to Great Britain one excellent piece of sculpture of 
! my Cava at Villa Adriana. It is no less than a Cin- 
cinnatus taken from the plough, the same as that at 
Versailles, of better sculpture, though not so well pro- 
: served, of the same artist that made the Gladiator at 

the Villa Borgheso. The head is almost the same. 
This, my Lord. I tell yon with a heavy heart goes to the 
Pope's museum. I must content them now and then 
to keep them my good friends. G. Hamilton.” 
vi. 

. “ I have at last got the drawings finishod of your 

gallery and of the small room where it was proposed 

- to pai it the story of Baris and Helen. I am perfectly 
sr.isfied with both and hope thoy will meet with your 
Lordship's approbation, and that no time may be lost 

I shall send them rolled up in a small ease three days 
hence by the .Milan Post directed to your Lordship, 
ft that it will probably be necessary to advertise the 

I I irector of the Post in London that this ease may be 
taken proper care of on its arrivaL I need not tell 
your Lordship that Panini has done himself great 

r honour. The drawings will sufficiently show the care 
and pains that has been taken, and every thing is so 

- accurately marked that they need but little explana¬ 
tion. I shall only observe that the real piaster bass- 
relievos arid the others painted on a gold ground are 
alternative, the places for the statues are all num¬ 
bered, and those of the busts marked with letters, 
wtdch answer to duplicate drawings in my possession, 
so that even at. this distance I can direct the 
pUeing of each statue in its most advantageous 
light. The group of Cupid and Psyche I would 
place on the right hand as you enter the gallery, and 
some other group on the left. Betwixt the niches you 
will find a slight ornament with a crown of bronze in 
the middle, of which I propose a cameo, which I 
can get made here in imitation of antique pastes, so 
as to imitate exactly the colours of the different 
stones. With regard to the execution of all the other 
ornaments, great care must be observed with regard 
to the harmony of the colours, all which your Lord- 
ship will find expressed as well as possible in so 
snail a scale. Mr. Clerisseau, who has an excellent 
eye, will be able to direct every thing of this sort with 
great taste. In consideration of the many alterations 
those drawings have undergone and the time and 
trouble they cost, I have given Sig" r Panini £50, 
which I hope your Lordship will not think unreason¬ 
able, and as I continue to live from hand to mouth, 
though in the middle of treasures, I could not avoid 
taking the money of Belloni and have given him my 
bills on your Lordship for this sum, which I hope 
your Lordship will honour with acceptance. I have 
now the satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship that I 
have at last procured the license for tho Meleager in 
spite of all opposition, and now triumph over the 
envious. I have had a run of bad luck of late, par¬ 
ticularly at the ports of Trajan and Claudius, where I 
have found nothing. When any thing extraordinary 
occurs, I shall as usual take tho liberty to mention it, 
and have tho honour to be, &c. Gavin Hamilton. 

Homo the Iff 1 Feb* 1772." 

vu. 

■' I have been digging lately at the Ports of Trajan 
and Clandins, but have found nothing. This spring 
I intend to try my fortune once more at Villa Adriana. 
In the mean while I have secured enough for your 
Lordship's gallery for these two years. Being Car¬ 
nival and somewhat hurried to send off tho box of 
drawings,* I cannot at this present time enter into 
nicy particulars, which will be the subject of another 
letter. Gavin Hamilton. 

Home the 29 ,h Feb* 1772.” 

( To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TOMB OF ST. LUKE AT EPHESUS. 

Scientific Club, 7 Sa-ile Row, W.: Angust 6,1878. 

In the Academy of August 3 you have printed 
a letter from Mr. William Simpson, which calls in 
question the accuracy of a letter from Prof. Jean 
Paul Richter which appeared in the previous 
number of the Academy, wherein he states his 
opinion that the “supposed tomb of St. Luke at 
Lphesus ” is an original Christian monument, and, 
indeed, a monument or shriue dedicated to St. 
Luke. 

In my hook, Discoveries at Ephesus, I have 
detailed my reasons for supposing that the build¬ 
ing was not only associated with the memory of 
St. Luke, but that it might have been his tomb. 
One thing is quite certain ; it never was a Greek 
building. There is no trace of Greek work, either 
in tho foundations or in the superstructure. From 
the details of the architecture found in connexion 
with the building, I considered that it might have' 
been erected towards the latter end of the third 
or the beginning of the fourth century. Prof. 
Richter thinks it was a little later. There is no 
occasion to compare the bull figured on the door- 
ost with a “ lirahminic bull” because it has a 
ump: it is simply a buffalo of the country. The 
remains of the figure of the sainton the inner side 
of the door-post have been overlooked by both your 
correspondents. 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ recesses ” 
in the foundations were “ sepulchral.” I believe 
they are the result of an arrangement in the sub¬ 
structure to economise masonry. J. T. Wood. 


a correction. 

Louvain : Ang. 1,18*8. 

Allow me to say how much surprised I have 
been to find myself transformed into “ a strong 
upholder of the claims of the Kayanides to his¬ 
torical reality" (Academy, July 27). On this 
point, and on several others “ which have given 
rise to some objections ” on the part of a learned 
Zendist, I have been misunderstood. I merely 
say that it is possible that Bactriana may have 
had two kings, one called Vista 7 pa and the other 
Huijrava ; and that one of tho two may have 
united the Aryan countries into one kingdom, 
this last fact having an historical character. As 


for Zoroaster, I willingly admit that he is a per¬ 
sonage created by the Magi in order to have a 
Moses. ’ O. db Harlbz. j 


THE “ROHACNT OF THE ROSE.” 

The case of the Romaunt of the Rose is entirely 
diflerent from that of the Court of Looe. The 
latter is a mere imitation, with falao grammatical 
concords and late forms, and may be safely rele¬ 
gated to the fifteenth century, or, in my opinion, 
to the sixteenth, as I look on it as merely pseudo- 
archaic. But, however that may he, anyone may, 
as I have shown, pick up sufficient knowledge to 
convince himself that it could never have been 
written by Chaucer. I ought perhaps to add that 
I have much understated the case against it, and 
might have noted other things, such as the use of 
the monosyllabic hens, them, and the like, where 
the metre will not admit the Chaucerian forms. 
So also Chaucer's trewely (trisyllabic) is cut down 
to truly; herte (disyllabic) to hart, and the like. 
It is hardly worth while to slay the slain. 

But the Romaunt of the Rose is diflerent, and 
highly interesting. At a first glance, it obviously 
belongs to the fourteenth century, and it would 
not surprise me if it should, hereafter, be con¬ 
sidered as having been written as early as A.D. 
1350. It is also well written, and will always re¬ 
main a standard authority for many interesting 
forms, as well as being of considerable literary 
interest. Yet none of these things prove its 
identity with the translation made by Chaucer 7 
and it so happens that the internal evidence 
against this is decisive and complete. 

I dare say Mr. Arnold has stated the case as 
well as he could; but it is precisely at the point 
where the crucial tests come in, that his super¬ 
ficial knowledge of grammatical and dialectal 
forms is insufficient to help us. Besides which, 
he has not taken the trouble even to follow out 
his own arguments. 

This will easily appear from the examples which 
he adduces. When he says, “ the rhyme thore- 
more is certainly perplexing,” he sees that, in this 
rhyme, there is a real difficulty. He alludes to it, 
no doubt, because I have already pointed it out. 
But he seems powerless to find out more examples 
for himself, and quite forgets that forty such ex¬ 
amples constitute forty difficulties. And as ho 
can, at present, suggest no solution of this one 
difficulty, it is fair to suppose that he would bo 
much less able to solve the very numerous similar 
difficulties with which, with my help, he will 
now be supplied. This, in fact, is the case against 
the Romaunt, that the number of non-Chaucerian 
rhymes is far too great to be explained away. 

I have also said above, that he has not followed 
up his own arguments. I will now prove this. 
His words are as follows :—“ Lepande (leaping) 
occurs in the poem—a distinctly Northern form. 
But the divergence from the language of London 
is not greater than can be reasonably set down to 
the account of an East-Anglian transcriber, as 
distinguished from the original author.” This is, 
of course, intended to mean that, although the 
termination in -and is admittedly Northern, it is 
due to the scribe, not to the author. But this is 
the conclusion of one who writes in haste. We 
must go to work more deliberately, and see if any 
rhymes occur in which the form -and is a necessity, 
and therefore to bo attributed to the author him¬ 
self. The fact is, that there are two clear examples 
of rhymes which require this Northern form, and 
which cannot possibly be explained away. As 
this is an important point, I cite the Hues in full, 
properly spelt; omitting be in 1. 2263. 

“ Povntis and slevis wel sittand, 

Righte and stroighte on the hand ; ” 22G3. 

“They shal hir telle how they thee fund 
Curteys and wys, and wol doand ; ” 2707- 

These examples go far to prove that the poem is 
Northern, even on Mr. Arnold's own showing. 

Ilis suggestion that the poem is tinged with the 
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dialect of Norfolk and Lincolnshire is by no 
.means a bad one; only it must be remembered 
that the tinge is a deep one, and not to be easily 
■washed away. For while the poem is, on the one 
hand, tinged with Northern forms, it is certainly 
mot pure Northumbrian. This is easily tested. The 
•purely Northumbrian poems hardly admit of 
final e ; but the Romaunt of the Rose has plenty 
of examples of it. Two occur in 1. 23: “Ofyongd 
folk I wente soon.” The real dialect of the poem 
is rather a puzzle; I can only say at present that it 
is Midland, with Northern forms admixed. It re¬ 
minds me of Havelok the Dane ; but we may 
some day obtain a closer approximation than by 
this guess. I shall confine myself at present to 
the fact that the rhymes are often very different 
from Chaucer’s. There is one more Northern form, 
too important to be passed over, viz., the use of 
the Scandinavian til in place of the English to. 
There is no doubt about this, because til occurs as 
a rhyme to toil and fil thrice over; see 11. 4593, 
4854, 6816. And if the thore-more rhyme is 
puzzling, what is to be done with the rhyme 
of more with are (2216) ? Clearly, I think, we 
must read thar, mar, and or; all forms to be 
found in Barbour’s Bruce. 

I now offer a totally different test, and one 
•easily applied. Suppose, in a modem poem 
ascribed to Tennyson, we found home used as a 
(rhyme to alone. I think we might fairly call this 
a “Cockney rhyme,” and say at once, that to 
ascribe it to Tennyson is a libel. But this is the 
very case with the Romaunt. Like Havelok, it 
■contains half-rhymes or assonances; and to ascribe 
■these to Chaucer is a libel. The following ex¬ 
amples are decisive. We find the rhymes kepe, 
■eke, 2120; shape, make, 2260; escape, make, 
2753; take, scape, 3165; laste, to barste, 3186; 
with perhaps some others, as I do not pretend to 
•exhaust the subject. 

Other very strange rhymes are joynt, queynt, 
2037, where we must read quoynt, not (I think) 
a Chaucerian form; aboute, swote, 1706; desire, 
nere, 1786; fresh, sarlynysh, 1188; preise, devise 
(but read prise), 888; more, ar, 2216; annoy, 
away, 2676; ioye, conveys (but read conroye, 
the Northern form used by Barbour), 2016; 
crowne, persons, 3201; bothoms, sesouns (but read 
■botounis, sesounis), 4011. We find other Northern 
forms in hate (hot), rhyming with state, 2398; 
■avenaunt or avenand (Bruce), rhyming with 
plesaunt or plesand, 4021; paramouris (Bruce), 
■rhyming with shouris, 4667 ; ado (for at do, a 
well-known Northern idiom), rhyming with go, 
6082; certis (not certes), rhyming with is, 6544; 
fame (for fain), rhyming with sawe, a saying, 
■6477. Again, Chaucer has slee, and Barbour sla, 
for “ to slay; ” but here we find the inter¬ 
mediate form sloo, rhyming with tivoo (two), 2503; 
goo, 3160, 8523, 4994; while go rhymes with 
ado, 6082 ; thus preventing us from supposing the 
forms to be twa, ga, sla. Chaucer has taughte, 
‘but the Romaunt has techcd, preched, 6681. Add 
to these the numerous instances in which a final e 
is dropped, contrary to Chaucer's usual practice; 
as in spryng (for springb), rhyming with thing, 
2627; et (for stem), 2765, rhyming with set, pp.; 
to tel (for to telle), rhyming with bifel, 3083. I 
shall not accumulate further instances of this 
practice, as students may now, I think, be left to 
■satisfy themselves about the question without 
further guidance. 

I may conveniently here note the fact that 
assonances occur in Lydgate’s “ Complaint of the 
Black Knight; ” viz., forjuged, excused, 274 ; 
ywreke, clepe, 284. He also drops the final e in 
crye, 452; peyne, 670, 650; wente, 646. 

I ought to add that English studonts have to 
•thank Mr. Arnold for much excellent work, es¬ 
pecially as regards literature. It is chiefly in 
purely philological details that his conclusions are 
•to be received with caution. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


8CIENCE. 

The Life of George Combe, Author of “ The 
Constitution of Man." By Charles Gibbon. 
In Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 

The general public to whom Mr. Charles 
Gibbon the novelist is known, but who 
look upon George Combe the phrenologist 
as little better than the leading British ex¬ 
positor of an exploded psychological “ fad,” 
have naturally been much more anxious to 
learn how Combe’s “Life” would be written 
than to ascertain what kind of life he led. 
Yet those who have read Mr. Gibbon’s best 
works between the lines will not be surprised 
that the Combe Trustees—one of whom, Sir 
James Coxe, well known as an authority on 
lunacy, has lately been removed by the hand 
of death—should have chosen him to per¬ 
form an important public duty. Mr. Gibbon 
is at his best when he pourtrays retiring, re¬ 
served, “nervous,” conscience-worshipping 
natures, forced by duty and circumstances 
into publicity. Of such emphatically was 
George Combe. Ho might have lived 
quietly as an Edinburgh citizen, providing 
his neighbours with sound ale and sound 
legal opinion, had not a sensitive conscience 
acting on a nervous temperament forced him 
to the front as an opponent of hyper-Calvin¬ 
ism, a preacher of phrenology and secular 
education. Mr. Gibbon has so thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of Combe that one can 
hardly help wondering if, now he has become 
enamoured of truth, he will ever care to dally 
with fiction again. From the Introduction 
to the last chapter there is scarcely a super¬ 
fluous word, certainly none of fulsome 
eulogy. If compression is a virtue in a 
biographer, Mr. Gibbon deserves a high 
place in the second literary order to which 
he has attached himself. No Englishman of 
the nineteenth century, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Lord Brougham and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, expended so much nerve-force in 
manuscript as George Combe. Mr. Gibbon 
tells us that 

“ From 1820 he kept copies of all his letters; these 
occupy eleven large quarto volumes of 700 to 800 
pages each, and six smaller volumes which he 
used when travelling. In addition he left thirty 

i 'ournals in which he recorded the chief events of 
ds life, the ideas that occurred to him for use in 
his works, and, occasionally, extracts from the 
works he read which had any bearing ,on the 
subjects of his thought.” 

For between two and three years Mr. 
Gibbon has been more or less engaged in 
making a permanent molehill out of this 
mountain of material. He has succeeded. 
Compared with this biography of Combe, 
such “ Lives ” as that of Charles Sumner, 
of which we have had so portentous an in¬ 
stalment, and even that of Lord Melbourne, 
are, if not exactly “ as moonlight unto sun¬ 
light, and as water unto wine,” certainly as 
veal to beef. 

Mr. Gibbon errs in under-rating his hero’s 
mission. Surely it is not true—pity were 
were’t true—that “ tho name of George 
Combe is now rarely heard in scientific or 
philosophical circles—seldom even in those 
of the advocates and practisers of that 
system of advanced education for the adop¬ 
tion of which he struggled hard and endured 


much abuse.” It may be admitted that 
phrenology was but the dawn of a better 
psychological day. I agree with Mr. Lewes 
that 

“ The basis of Phrenology is laid on shifting sand, 
and that if men of science have long since declined 
to occupy themselves with the hypothesis, it is 
because the alleged facts of Cranioscopy are not 
found to he sullieiently general to warrant confi¬ 
dence in that art; and because the Psychology 
and Fhysiology which Gall and his successors 
offer us are neither reconcileable with psycholo¬ 
gical analysis nor with the present condition of 
Anatomy and Physiology.” 

But the author of The Constitution of Man 
was not a person to be despised even as a 
psychologist. If anyone is inclined to laugh 
at his reasonings, let him read the analysis 
in these volumes of the Queen, the late 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, Charles 
Dickens, and the Eastern Question. These 
have been abundantly quoted of late. Suffice 
it to say here that Combe’s views on domestic 
and foreign affairs were substantially those 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright; that he 
highly esteemed Prince Albert; and that, 
judging by bumps, he considered the author 
of Pickwick to be a man of “ cleverness ” 
rather than of genius. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the 
man Combe. He lived quietly in Edinburgh 
as a brewer, solicitor, and writer on subjects 
with which he was familiar in the Scotsman, 
London Courier, and various magazines. He 
popularised the theories of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A fervid theist, believing much as 
Spinoza did in a “ Divine Government,” 
but shrinking from what he considered the 
crudities, cruelties, and impossibilities of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, he devoted 
a great portion of his energy to teaching the 
Gospel of Benevolence. Earnestly religious, 
he desired, and with all his force advocated, 
that elementary teaching about matters 
super-terrestrial should be confined to 
homes, and only earthly subjects be talked 
of and taught in schools. Whether he was 
in the right or in the wrong, he was a 
pioneer of the late education “settlements 
both in England and Scotland. Although a 
Scotchman from head to toe, he had no 
violent passions. Theological or eccle¬ 
siastical enthusiasm did not carry him away, 
as the latter did John Knox ; he was never 
“by passion driven,” as was Robert Burns. 
A few verses he wrote, which are printed 
in this work, show that his sympathies were 
with Allan Ramsay’s theory of easy, but not 
of free, love. Two statements, the one to, the 
other about, Miss Cecilia Siddons, who be¬ 
came his wife rather late in life, deserve 
quoting, as showing the character of the 
man. He thus writes to Miss Siddons before 
marriage:— 

“ My total expenditure in my housekeeping for 
some years has been as follows, including rent, 
taxes, wine, wages, and everything—the family 
consisting of Miss Cox, Mr. Ainslie [who was for 
a short time a nominal partner in Combe's busi¬ 
ness], the Doctor, myself, a boy, and three maid 
servants, but exclusive of furniture, all my own 
expenses, and the horse:—1828, 6681.; 1829, 
64 71. In these two years the rent was 1201. per 
annum. 1830, 4811.; 1831, 4461.; 1832, 43H. 
In these years the rent was 901.; no wine was 
bought, a large stock having been on hand; and 
the Doctor and Miss Cox were absent in 1831 and 
1832. . . . My personal expenses will not 
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exceed 75 1. a year. You estimate your expenses 
at 160/. Horse, drosky, and male servant's wages, 
eay 100/.; rent and taxes, say 160/., which would 
leave for housekeeping and other expenses, sup¬ 
posing us to spend 1,000/. per annum, 605/. ” 
<i., 266). 

To his friend Lawrence Macdonald the sculp¬ 
tor, at Rome, lie wrote after marriage :— 

“ I am very, very happy, and have found the 
reality of matrimonial bliss to go far beyond my 
expectations. I have often told you that with 
me fortune has always been better than her pro¬ 
mise, and in this last instance she has kept true 
to her previous character. My brain was made 
for affection, and although 1 was happy as a 
bachelor, there was still the consciousness of a 
want; there was a vacuum which could not be 
tilled up—a desire that was not satisfied. My 
dear pet wife, as I call her, has dispelled all these 
wants, and filled the void in my atTections com¬ 
pletely. Further, she possesses that exquisite 
balance between intellect and sentiment, ana that 
admirable soundness both of judgment and feel¬ 
ing, that render her ever interesting to my 
faculties. She loads me with a genuine, single- 
minded, warm affection, and manifests a ceaseless 
interest in my person, affairs, and pursuits. There 
is an ever-present delicacy, dignity, tact, and 
judgment in all that she says and does which 
challenge my highest esteem. I am thus gratified 
in affection, delighted in intellect, and not a little 
pleased in my feelings of ambition, to have ended 
in obtaining so excellent a partner for life. My 
enjoyment is enhanced by seeing that I am really 
rendering her happy ” (i,, 288). 

The book and the man are more to be 
stndied than written about. I have already 
referred to Mr. Gibbon’s work. Combe’s 
mission — phrenology apart — was “to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly,” and 
to tell the world how he succeeded; and he 
fulfilled that mission in a business-like 
fashion, in every action of life, and even at 
death, subjecting sentiment—such as he had 
—to reason. Combe was born a Calvinist; 
he blossomed into a Scotch Spinoza; ho 
Jived happily thereafter, and died serenely. 
Thereby hangs a tale which Mr. Gibbon 
must himself be allowed to tell. Scotchmen 
of the “ new era,” which promises to he one 
if not of “ blazing light ” certainly of “ burn¬ 
ing questions,” look upon Combe as their 
Wycliffe. Englishmen, waiting, silent, and 
magnanimous, may admire without worship¬ 
ping him, or mistaking him for a Luther. 
To all men and things, as to himself and 
Duty, he was true. William Wallace. 


Principles of Greek Etymology. By George 
Curtius. Translated with the Sanction of 
the Author by Augustus S. Wilkins, M.A., 
and Edwin B. England, M.A. (Murray.) 

Some of the readers of the Academy may re¬ 
member that to my notice of the fourth 
edition of Curtins’ work I appended a few 
words as to the first volume of the transla¬ 
tion ; since then the second volume, which 
completes it, has appeared, and fully justifies 
the high opinion I then ventured to express 
«f the work in its English dress. It is 
highly satisfactory to find that Englishmen 
are found to undertake the translation of 
«nch a difficult work, and publishers to bring 
*t out; for it argues that there is a market 
for scientific philology in this country. I 
■cannot say that I have read the two volumes 
ct the translation through ; but wherever I 
Axave opened them the translator’s work ap¬ 


peared to have been done in a most trust¬ 
worthy and efficient manner, and the publi¬ 
cation of it ought to mark a new era in the 
teaching of Greek etymology in our schools : 
it is to be hoped that some reform will also 
follow in our preseut atrocious way of pro¬ 
nouncing ancient Greek, so that we may 
cease to be so deservedly laughed at by the 
scholars of Germany and Scotland. But to 
return to the work before me : I might be ex¬ 
pected perhaps to say something about the 
style of the translation, but that is a matter 
I would rather leave to Englishmen, while 
I close this notice with a few remarks on 
points which concern the author rather than 
the translators. 

In the article (p. 207), where Latin scutum 
comes, allusion is made to Old Irish sc lath 
as deviating in its vowel, and to be com¬ 
pared with the words headed by ok-ia in a 
previous one. But this is not very exact; 
for, besides that the Welsh equivalent of 
sciath —namely, ysgwyd, fem., “ a shield ”— 
is not mentioned, I may point out that a 
stem scavit would account for all three. 
In Latin it would become scovit, liable to be 
contracted into scut, just as noviper became 
niiper, or na(g)vidus took the form of niidus; 
while in Welsh and Irish avi became ai, e : 
the latter regularly yields Welsh wy and 
Irish ia. But avi was liable in Welsh-to 
yield also ou, now eu, and the two forms co¬ 
exist here and there—as, for instance, in 
aswy and aseu, “ left (hand),” which should 
have been inserted in the article devoted to 
okaioc, Sanskrit, savjas. So in the Welsh 
participial forms in - adviy. Old Cornish, 
-adow ; Sanskrit, -atavja. The case of 
Conovium is similar, the Modern Welsh form 
being Conwy, Anglicised Conway. Lastly, I 
would mention Welsh ivy, “ an egg,” which 
exactly matches the Greek a>6y, which heads 
an article on page 488, where forms very 
difficult to deal with are brought together, 
among them being O. H. German ei (plural, 
eigir) and Old Irish og. Curiously enough, 
this is not all; for the Modem Irish word 
for an egg is ubh, which may well be of the 
same origin as Latin uva, provided that the 
latter stands for ugva ; hut this would not 
explain Old Irish og, as gv should yield l in 
the Celtic languages. 

Among the words headed by oTopmpi 
should have been given not only the Welsh 
strat, ystrat (now ystrad), but also the Gaelic 
equivalent srath, “ a strath,” and such Old 
Irish forms as srethi, “ substernendum ” 
(Gram. Celtica, p. 480), as well as the Eng¬ 
lish word strand. Indeed, it would have 
been a very good thing if the English cog¬ 
nates had been supplied throughout the 
work. When we read (p. 316) of Gothic 
“ ddms ” as corresponding “ to the meta¬ 
physical use of Ocapos or redpoc," we miss 
all reference to the only exact equivalent of 
Oecrpv t, both in etymology and meaning— 
namely, the Welsh word deddf, pronounced 
deiSv. Among the Celtic forms mentioned 
(p. 353) as related to pro and primus should 
be mentioned the Welsh rhwyf, a leader, 
or king, and probably also the name of the 
Gauls, who called themselves Bemi, which 
survives in that of the town of Rheims. 
Under l £ is mentioned among others the 
Zend klishvas, of which Curtius says:— 

“ The origin of the numeral, and the gut. 


tural appearing in Zend before the sibilant, 
are not yet cleared up : ” as to the guttural, 
I may mention that Ascoli (Studj Critici, 
ii., p. 408) thinks the original form to have 
been svaks. 

The second volume begins with the dis¬ 
cussion of the difficult question of the Greek 
aspirates. Curtius concludes (p. 22) that 
the transition of g'li, d'li, b'h into k'h, t’h, 
p’h is a case of assimilation, and quotes in 
support of this view some Gipsy parallels 
enumerated by Ascoli. Plenty more could 
be added from Welsh, as, for instance, in 
tlie case of the names Powell, Pugh, Parry, 
Pova, from Ab Howell, Ab Hugh, Ab Harry, 
Ab Hwfa, and the like, as compared with 
Bowen, Bevan, Bedward, from Ab Owen, 
Ab Evan, Ab Edward ; or take such words 
as aleb, “ answer,” from ad-heb, or drycin, 
“ bad weather,” from dryg-hin. It is a rule 
of Welsh alliteration that g'h, d’h, b’h = 
c, t, p, but it is not to be concluded 
that because the Welsh write c, t, p, they 
do not aspirate them: the contrary is fre¬ 
quently the case. Page 73, a comparison 
of Kvuvo\pti>y, llvayeipiwy, Tlaioipia, leads 
Prof. Curtius to suggest the series Kva, 
irva, ica : this is singularly like what sug¬ 
gested itself to me independently in the case 
of certain Irish and Welsh words compared 
in my Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 373. 
In connexion with ypoptyue and Latin scrobis 
might be mentioned (p. 368) the Welsh 
word craf-u, “ to scratch,” yscrafell, “a curry¬ 
comb ; ” and why not the English scrape ? 

These jottings might be multiplied in¬ 
definitely, as might be expected to be the 
case with a work like the present, which may, 
nevertheless, be confidently recommended 
to all those who wish to be initiated into 
Greek etymology, or even the more general 
study of Aryan philology, for, like the 
original, it is provided with a copious index, 
which greatly enhances its value. 

John Rhts. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

On the Organised Particles suspended in the At¬ 
mosphere. —An attempt has been made by Miquel 
(Comptes Rendus, Juin 24, 1878) to determine 
the conditions on which the proportion of organic 
germs in atmospheric dust depends. His obser¬ 
vations refer only to corpuscles whose diameter 
exceeds two-thousandths of a millimetre, and 
throw no light on the distribution of the sporules 
of septic organisms. The average number of such 
corpuscles, small during the winter months, in¬ 
creases rapidly in spring, remains nearly stationary 
throughout the summer, and undergoes a speedy 
diminution in autumn. A fall of rain is always 
followed bv a temporary augmentation of their 
numbers. This augmentation is often very striking. 
For instance, when a violent storm occurs after a 
long period of drought in summer, the instruments 
which indicated a proportion of from five to ten 
thousand germs on one day will indicate more than 
a hundred thousand on the next. This effect of rain 
may he observed at all seasons. Accordingly, the 
chief conditions (apart from those that are purely 
local) by which the proportion of organised par¬ 
ticles in the atmosphere appears to be regulated 
are temperature and moisture. Concerning the 
nature of these particles it was found that while 
the ova of the larger infusoria were comparatively 
rare, the spores of different varieties of mould 
were exceedingly abundant. Many kinds of pollen 
and a relatively small number of starch-granules 
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■were also detected. The proportion of preen algae 
varied within wide limits, the atmosphere occa¬ 
sionally containing them in great quantity. 

Sjilcnic Fever in Fowls. —It has long been known 
that barn-door fowls may with impunity be inocu¬ 
lated with the blood of mammals that have suc¬ 
cumbed to anthracoid infection. In a recent com¬ 
munication to the Paris Acadimie de Mtdecine 
(JuilletO, 1878), Pasteur gives an account of some 
experiments designed to throw light on this im¬ 
munity. He proved it to be intimately connected 
with the high normal temperature of the blood. 
When a fowl has been cooled down by prolonged 
immersion of the hinder part of its body in 
water at a temperature of 25° 0. it is no longer 
refractory to the disease. Inoculation is followed 
by positive results, death ensuing in from thirty 
to forty-eight hours. The blood and tissues con¬ 
tain the Bacillus anthracis in great abundance. 
If the bird be removed from the water and trans¬ 
ferred to a heated chamber some time after it has 
been inoculated and after the specific organisms 
have already undergone development and multi¬ 
plication in its system, it may recover completely. 
Under such circumstances, the organisms dis¬ 
appear; not a single rod being discoverable in the 
body ten or twelve hours after removal from the 
bath has been accomplished. When the removal 
has been deferred to a late stage in the evolution 
of the malady, recovery no longer takes place. 

Itesearches on Nerve-Stimulation— An elaborate 
research on the effect of heat and cold on the 
nerves, both of amphibia and mammals, is pub¬ 
lished by Griitzner in lying n-'s Archie (xvii., 5 
and 6). The results at which he has arrived 
differ in some material points from the generally 
accepted teaching on the subject. When the 
peripheral end of a mixed nerve such as the 
sciatic is heated up to 50° 0. no muscular con¬ 
traction ensues, but the vessels of the foot dilate 
and its temperature rises. When heat is applied 
to the central end of the same nerve-pain is felt, 
reflex contractions of the voluntary muscles take 
place, and the systemic blood-pressure is raised. 
The application of heat to the distal end of a 
divided vagus exerts no influence upon the action 
of the heart; when applied to its proximal end, 
on the other hand, the heart begins at once to 
beat more slowly, with occasional intermissions, 
and the breathing is affected. Besides this 
action on the vagus-centre and the respiratory 
centre, an effect on the vaso-motor centre is 
likewise perceived; the blood-pressure being in¬ 
creased when the heat applied is moderate in 
degree, reduced when it is more consider¬ 
able. Thermal stimulation of the divided sympa¬ 
thetic in the neck of the rabbit produces no 
apparent effect on the calibre of the blood-vessels 
in the ear. The same negative result follows the 
application of heat to the peripheral end of the 
divided hypoglossal and lingual nerves in the dog 
(the former conveying vaso-constrictor, the latter 
vaso-dilator fibres to the tongue). The general 
conclusion from these experiments is that by 
raising the temperature of a nerve to 45°-60° C., 
we excite a great variety of centripetal nerves, 
but only one special set of centrifugal fibres— 
those, namely', which convey vaso-dilator or vaso- 
inhibitory impulses to the arterioles of the skin. 
The effect of cold was found to be simply 
negative, both on afferent and efferent nerve- 
fibres. This negative result is easily explained. 
When a nerve is cooled down it loses its excit¬ 
ability and its conductivity long before the 
temperature attained is low enough to act 
as a stimulus, even supposing it to be 
capable of acting in this way. The unex¬ 
pected results obtained from his experiments 
with thermal stimuli led Griitzner to reinvestigate 
the action of constant galvanic currents upon 
different nerves. The conclusions arrived at in 
this branch of the enquiry may be summed up ns 
follows:—The actual flow of the constant current 
through a portion of a nerve (apart, that is, from 
the effects of making and breaking contact) excites 


the nerve-fibres in the same way as a thermal 
stimulus. Centripetal fibres of every kind are 
thrown into a state of activity, while the only 
centrifugal ones affected are those which convey 
dilator impulses to the cutaneous blood-vessels. 
The author then proceeds to give an account of 
some experiments with chemical stimuli, and 
concludes by discussing the interpretation which 
ought to be put on the facts as a whole. As there 
is no reason to believe that identical stimuli are 
unequally propagated along different nerve-fibres, 
the diversity in their effects must be ascribed 
to fundamental differences in the excitability 
of the nervous end-organs. Hence it seems 
probable that the normal impulses conveyed 
along the nerves in either a centripetal ora centri¬ 
fugal direction differ among themselves both in 
their intensity and in the rate at which they 
succeed one another. 

On the Psycho-motor Centres in Neurborn 
Animals. —It lias been shown by Soltmann that in 
puppies and rabbits at birth, the psycho-motor 
centres in the cortex cerebri are still undeveloped ; 
that the inhibitory mechanisms in the brain are 
deficient or dormant; and that stimulation of the 
vagus fails to arrest the heart. Are we justified 
in extending these results to all mammals, as 
Soltmann himself is disposed to do? To this 
question Tarchanoff returns a negative answer. 
{SocitU de Biologic, Juin 20.) He finds that in 
the guinea-pig at birth the psveho-motor centres 
are perfectly developed; that excitation of the 
anterior cerebral lobes inhibits reflex action; 
lastly, that stimulation of the vagus is followed 
by diastolic arrest of the heart. Moreover, chemical 
and histological examination proves that the ner¬ 
vous system of this animal is far more highly 
developed at birth than that of the new-born 
rabbit or puppy. The difference is not to be ex¬ 
plained by reference to the period of gestation; 
for this amounts to nine weeks in both dog and 
guinea-pig. It is probably due to some difference 
in the activity of intra-uterine nutrition. By sub¬ 
jecting new-born animals to various artificial 
conditions immediately after birth (modifying the 
supply of blood to the brain, administration of 
phosphorus and alcohol), Tarchanoff succeeded 
in hastening or delaying the development of the 
nervous system at will. 


PHILOLOGT. 

In the last number of the Hermes (vol. xiii., 
part 3) Mommsen (“ Fabiu3 und Diodor ”) 
argues in detail in defence of Niebuhr's position 
that Diodorus Siculus drew largely upon the 
Annals published in Greek by Fabius Pictor soon 
after the close of the Second Punic War. The 
points which he discusses are the murder of the 
lioman ambassadors by the Veientines, the dic¬ 
tatorship of Q. Fabius in the year 441 u.c., and 
several other questions of Roman history up to the 
end of the First Punic War. Mommsen adds a 
short paper on the local cognomina of the Roman 
patricians. Nieso {“ Die Chronologic der Gal- 
lischen Kreige bei Polybios '’) argues similarly 
that Polybius’ account of the Gallic wars depends 
largely upon Fabius. Iliibner (“Zum Denkmal 
des Trimalchio ”) draws out the pnrallel between 
the comic epitaph of Trimalchio in Petronius and 
the serious one of the Sevir Augustalis M. Valerius 
Anteros Asiaticus of Brescia. Notes on Avienus 
are contributed by Breysig, and on Nonnus by 
Tiedke. A. Ludwich (“ Die Psalter-Metaphrase 
des Apollinarios ”) contends that the Apollinarius 
of the Paraphrase is not the Bishop of Laodicea 
who lived in the second half of the fourth 
century. T. Thalheim (“Zur Dokimasie der 
Beamten in Athen ”) argues that all elected officers 
at Athens underwent their dokimasia before a court 
of law, all officers chosen bv lot before the (iovXr). 
There are several papers on 6 reek epigraphy in this 
number. The first is by Mordtmanu on a com¬ 
mercial document recently discovered at Olbia; 
the second, by Blass, on the inscriptions of Abu- 


Simbel and Lesbos; the third, by Dittenberger, 
on inscriptions found at Olympia, and in Thessaly, 
Calabria, and Mitylene, has already been men¬ 
tioned in the Academi. 

In the Rhcinisches Museum (vol. xxxiii., part 3) 
Zangemeister publishes for the first time a number 
of emendations by Bentley on Nonius and Ammian. 
The emendations on Nonius are written in a copy 
of Mercier’s edition of 1014, which also contains a 
collation by Bentley of the ninth-century MS. 
formerly belonging to Moore, Bishop of Ely, but 
now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The notes on Ammian are written in a copy of 
Gronovius’ edition of 1003. Both books are in 
the British Museum, and (to our shame be it 
spoken) have apparently never been looked at to 
any purpose, if at all, by English scholars. Many 
of'Bentley's emendations in Nonius have, it seems, 
occurred to subsequent scholars: those in Am¬ 
mian promise, according to Zangemeister, to be of 
great importance. K. Fuhr has an essay on the 
text of Isocrates as quoted by Dionysius. P. 
Weizsiicker writes on the vase of Klitias and 
Ergotimus (a second paper); Leo on the Attic 
comedians; Schaefer on the Athenian decree in 
favour of the sou3 of Leukon ; A. Ludwich on 
the Hamburg MS. of the scholia on the Odyssey 
(an indictment of Dindorfs collation) ; O. Ribbeck 
on Apuleius’ De Deo Socratis ; and W. Ribbeck 
on the fragments of the Greek epic poets. 

In Jainism, or the Early Faith of Asoka (Triib- 
ner), Mr. Thomas calls attention to the independ¬ 
ent existence of this sect at a period even earlier 
than Buddhism, and to the possibility, not to say 
probability, of Chandragupta, and his son, Bindu- 
siira, having belonged to the Jains, and of Asoka 
himself having been a Jain at least in the earlier 
years of his reign. In maintaining the pre-Bud- 
dhistic origin of the sect, then called Nirgranthas 
or Tirthankaras, of which the Jains are the 
modern representatives, Mr. Thomas has a com¬ 
paratively easy task, and is supported by Buddhist 
authorities of both Northern and Southern schools; 
but Jainism has had a long history, only second 
in interest and importance to that of Buddhism, 
and of that history we know, at present, next to 
nothing. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that 
the attempt to distinguish between the Jain and 
the Buddhist years of Asoka’s faith should be, as 
yet, scarcely possible, and that the results at 
which Mr. Thomas is able to arrive are but meagre 
and uncertain. Our imperfect knowledge of 
mediaeval and modern Jainism throws but little 
light on the beliefs of the Nirgranthas in the 
third century B.c.; and a complete solution of the 
problem proposed will only be possible, if at all, 
after the sacred literatures of the Jains and Bud¬ 
dhists shall have been made generally accessible to 
European scholars. Meanwhile, the little that 
has been hitherto ascertained concerning the re¬ 
lationship of the Mauryas with Jainism is here 
brought together ; and in an exhaustive discussion 
of the emblems and deities represented on the 
Indo-Skythian coins of the great Northern Bud¬ 
dhist kings, it is clearly shown that the sovereigns 
most honoured as Buddhists were by no means 
exclusively attached to the doctrines supposed to 
be peculiarly Buddhistic; since they have placed 
on their coins the gods, not only of the Brahmins 
and the Persians, but even of the Greeks. 


FINE ART. 

The Illuminated MSS. in the Library of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Cata¬ 
logued with Descriptions and an Introduc¬ 
tion by W. G. Searle, M.A. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

The Fitzwilliam collection of MSS. consists 
chiefly of the service-books called “ Hours, 
the great majority of which arc French, 
a lesser number Flemish or Burgundian, 
Dutch, Italian, and English. To bernor® 
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exact there are eighty-three illuminated 
MSS. classified as French, fourteen as 
Flemish or Burgundian, fourteen as Dutch, 
ten as Italian, and ten as English. Besides 
these are a few of various kinds marked 
“ additional.” Among those set down as of 
French work several are exceptionally beau¬ 
tiful. But to know what may best repay 
examination we have made it our business 
to go, not only over the catalogue, hut also 
through a great part of the collection. It 
may, therefore, save our readers trouble if 
•we point out some score or so of the more 
notable examples before speaking of the 
catalogue itself. 

The first we select is numbered 5 E 12, 
Honrs for English use, containing twelve 
elaborate miniatures of Saints in the well- 
known fine style of the Anjou and Berri 
Hours, dating about the end of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

Another, 5 F 1, Hours of Isabel of Brit¬ 
tany, d. of James I. of Scotland, contains 
elegant miniatures dating about the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

5 G 13 contains seven curious miniatures 
of large size. 5 G 16 is a most beautiful 
example of Angevin work. 

7 E 6 is a Pontifical of good style, and 
well executed. 6 E 2 contains eighteen 
fall-page miniatures of more than average 
merit. 

6 E 15 has thirteen full-page miniatures 
with handsome borders. 

Some MSS. have borders containing birds 
and grotesque figures, such as 6 E 17. 
6 E 18 has fifteen full-page miniatures very 
sweetly executed. 

One peculiar volume, 6 F 4, has minia¬ 
tures for borders. Others, as 6 F 8, con¬ 
tain miniatures of good work, but no bor¬ 
ders. 6 F 9, a volume of Meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer, has fine miniatures, all 
surrounded by borders of what Mr. Searle 
calls “ pseudo-classic ” design. 

One or two have borders containing ex¬ 
quisite paintings of natural objects on gold 
grounds. Of this description is 6 F 12, one 
of the handsomest MSS. in the collection. 
It has twelve miniatures, in borders of broad 
bands of gold, containing crocus, poppy, 
roses, cherries, filberts, caterpillars, butter¬ 
flies, dragonflies, Ac., after the manner of 
the celebrated Hours of Anne of Brittany. 

Of Flemish work 6 F 14 is a most beauti¬ 
ful example. It contains twelve miniatures 
with borders of foliage and figures. It 
dates about 1420. 

G F 17 is another of this brilliant style so 
praised by Dr. Waagen as being the new 
“ sparkling treillage ” introduced after 1410 
by the Van Eycks, of Bruges. The marginal 
historiations are curious as examples of the 
practice, common in mediaeval work, of 
taking the subjects of service-book illustra¬ 
tions from other than the canonical 
Scriptures. 

In 6 F 19 is a very remarkable miniature 
of Christ fainting on the way to crncifixion, 
which is suggestive of Schongauer or Diirer. 
The pose of this picture has been employed 
by several of the greatest painters of the 
Renaissance. It is a great subject com¬ 
pressed within the space of a few square 
inches. 

7 E 7 is a magnificent copy of the Legenda 


Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, the pious, 
industrious and credulous bishop of Genoa, 
whose Book of Histories of the Saints was 
one of the most popular works of the 
Middle Ages, and one, if not the one, most 
frequently reproduced in the early years 
of printing. 

Of the Dutch MSS. 6 G 8, a “ Life of 
Christ,” is perhaps one of the best. It con¬ 
tains thirty large miniatures, with pretty 
fair work in the borders. G G 9 is finely 
executed and in good preservation. Several 
of the English MSS. are very fine; 7 F 1 
exhibits in its initials the exquisite draw¬ 
ing and brilliant colour for which English 
work of the period is famous. It dates be¬ 
tween 1250 and 1270. 

7 F 6 is the enormous Folio known as the 
Fitzwilliam Missal, a volume of the gi’eatest 
value as an heirloom of the family, but of 
no artistic importance whatever, the orna¬ 
ment being poor in design and slovenly in 
execution. 7 F 10 is an example of the 
combination of English work with Dutch, 
notably on pages 73 and 337. 

The Italian MSS. are perhaps on the 
whole the most curious and interesting of 
the collection, as exhibiting not only a 
greater variety of style, but also greater 
peculiarities than any others in the MSS. 
themselves. Among these, 5 E 6 is an in¬ 
structive example of the excessively loaded 
style of architectural composition usually 
attributed to the works of Cosimo Tura. It 
shows very decided signs of the influence of 
Andrea Mantegna. Rich and varied in 
design, but heavy and crowded, though 
somewhat powerful in colour, some of the 
pages are almost worthy of the great master 
himself, so elaborately designed and so 
minute in finish are the details of the 
decoration. And though the rest are coarse 
and in bad taste, yet there is little that is 
not more or less suggestive to the art- 
student. The border surrounding a lovely 
miniature of the Coronation of the Virgin 
is at once bizarre in design and very fine in 
execution. 5 E 2 is a small but beautiful vol. 
of Horae of Roman use, written in a small 
Gothic hand, with daintily-executed bordei’S 
of pretty floral design, bright in colour and 
brilliant with golden studs and bands. For 
small and delicate work, it would repay 
careful study on the part of the modern 
illuminator. 

The smallest MS. of the collection is 
5 E 3, measuring only 3 in. x 2] in., and with 
a text of I| in. x in. The Roman Missal 
numbered 7 E 1 is a magnificent example of 
the Italian Choral-book stylo of the time of 
Fra Angelico. Its brilliant initials recal 
forcibly the splendid pages laid open for 
inspection in the refectory of San Marco at 
Florence. Nothing could exceed the ex¬ 
quisite colour-lore of these letters, while the 
minute delicacy of touch exhibited in the 
white pencillings upon the colours is most 
admirable. 

But the volume which deserves most 
prominent notice among those available for 
modern-art purposes is 7 E 2, a noble folio 
Pontificate. It is a copy of the one originally 
compiled by the celebrated Durandus, author 
of the Eat ion ale, and one of the most noted au¬ 
thorities on symbolism: a thick volume bound 
in crimson velvet. The title-page is very in¬ 


teresting as showing how an Italian artist 
managed the ordinary ivy-spray with birds, 
&c., of such fourteenth-century French work 
as the Great Hours of Anjou, at Paris, and 
the Berri Bible in the British Museum. It 
must be seen to be properly understood, and 
is a valuable aid to the study of chrono¬ 
logical development in the limner’s art. 
Outside the actual ivy-sprays are curious 
feathery flowers, delicately pencilled on little 
loose stems of colour. The ivy-leaf itself 
differs considerably from the French and 
English. So do the rosettes. The drawing, 
however, is as fine as possible. There are 
few volumes in existence of this peculiar 
style; perhaps nono precisely similar. 
Besides the manifest copying of a French 
prototype, there are very decided in¬ 
dications, also, of German influence 
in the massive foliage so well known 
in old Cologne work, and often met 
with in German MSS. generally, as if the 
artist had been taught in a German school 
though practising in some Italian city. From 
various considerations this Tedesco-Italian 
city appears to have been Milan. Another 
MS. which has been recently acquired, and 
which bears indications of having been exe¬ 
cuted under the immediate influence of 
Giotto, may prove to be of considerable 
value in the study pf a period of art which 
greatly needs more detailed examination. 

Besides the MS. attractions of the collec¬ 
tion there are several examples of printed 
Hours which would no doubt be very in¬ 
teresting to lovers of early engraving. 

It is by no means an easy matter to com¬ 
pile a good catalogue. And here the diffi¬ 
culty is indefinitely increased by the con¬ 
flicting claims of liturgical and artistic 
arrangement. Mr. Searle has, on the 
whole, very properly adhered to the latter. 
But, although in the Catalogue itself the 
artistic classification is the basis of the 
work, in the Introduction artistic considera¬ 
tions have been reduced to very secondary 
importance. It was all very well to give a 
good and clear account of Books of Hours 
where Books of Hours form the principal 
material of the collection, but where Illu¬ 
minated Books were the real subject, it was 
scarcely giving to art its due share of im¬ 
portance to put off all mention of Illu¬ 
minations for fifty pages, and then to 
dismiss them with a cursory glance. To 
have done this part of his work so as to 
be thoroughly useful to the student, he 
should have been much more exact, definite 
and minute in his description of the various 
miniatures, both large and small, which 
illustrate the different service-books, and 
especially those which he takes so much 
pains to describe in all other particu¬ 
lars. This was the more imperative 
upon him, since the arrangement and 
motive of the illuminations were mat¬ 
ters settled by anthority. Certain subjects 
regularly occur in certain places, and in all 
genuine mediaeval examples their treatment 
is quite conventional. The question is too 
wide for discussion or even illustration here ; 
but we may mention that the two chief 
guides used by the monastic illuminators 
were the Byzantine 'Ep/jjji't/a and the Medi¬ 
tations of S. Bonaventura. As to the subjects 
themselves, they are often taken from other 
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sources than the canonical Scriptures, their 
principal source being the Pseudo-Gospels 
and the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine. We can form nowadays bnt a faint 
idea of the extreme popularity of these books, 
especially the latter, during the later Middle 
Ages. The Hisloria Lombardica, as the Golden 
Legends were also called, was the common 
treasury of pious reading, and when abound¬ 
ing, as it often did, in illustrations, formed 
the general household picture-book, combin¬ 
ing the Pilgrim’s Progress, Foxe’s Martyrs 
and The Arabian Nights in one vast inex¬ 
haustible collection. 

Among the subjects thus borrowed from 
non-canonical sources are the representation 
of Joseph as an old man in the pictures of 
the Nativity, &c.; the complexions of the 
three Magi; the entire subject of the meet¬ 
ing of St. Joachim and fet. Anna at the 
Golden Gate; the falling-down of images 
on the journey to Egypt, and the story of 
St. Yeronica. 

In noticing the illuminations usually 
occurring in a book of Hours, it would 
practically have been more convenient for 
those who might wish to use the Introduc¬ 
tion as a guide in consulting such books 
generally, had the notices of various minia¬ 
tures been placed in immediate connexion 
with the respective text-headings to which 
they belong. The commencing words at 
“Lauds,” “Prime,” “Tierce,” “Sexts,” 
and “ Nones,” are the same, so that the 
mere text is not sufficient; but suppose 
some such arrangement as the following :— 
Ilf Laudibus, Deus, in adjutor. meum, &c. (Ts. 
lxx., 1). 

Third large miniature in full 
border. 

Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth 
(Luke i., 39, 40). 

(About 8 pages.) 

Ad Primam. Deus, in adj utor., &c. (as at Lauds). 

Fourth large miniature in full 
border. 

The Nativity (Luke ii., 7, 12, 16). 
(About 6 pages.): 

and we should have had a sort of complete¬ 
ness in itself that wonld have spared any 
cross-reference, and made the Introduction 
at once available and valuable apart from 
the Fitzwilliam Collection. 

The remarks concerning the variations of 
the Ritual in various dioceses are very in¬ 
teresting and important, but after giving so 
much, and that on a somewhat collateral 
portion of the subject, why not give a 
little more on the principal—or, in other 
words, why not have devoted more space 
and attention to the subject of Illumination ? 
In the description of the various service- 
books we are again disappointed. The few 
that were absolutely necessary to be named 
are given, but no others; and this where 
materials were far more than sufficient, 
though not so well known as to be altogether 
superfluous. 

Of course, Mr. Searle was not called upon 
to give a detailed account of all the ninety- 
one service-books enumerated by Maskell, 
but he certainly has not erred on the side of 
describing too many, or of too clearly de¬ 
scribing those he has enumerated besides the 
Honrs. There is in the popular mind much 
confusion regarding the various volumes and 
their purposes, which might have been use¬ 


fully cleared up by a few more descriptions 
added to the list. The Portuary, as the 
English Breviary was called, is not even 
mentioned, while the Lectionary and Sacra¬ 
mentary, of which such splendid fragments 
exist in other libraries, together with the 
Gradual, are passed over because not found 
among the Fitzwilliam MSS. Antiphonaries 
and Graduals, though not much known in 
England, are rather common abroad, and 
some examples are very splendid. No 
finer books, perhaps, are to be seen than 
the tall folios of the Brera at Milan, 
or of the Duomo or San Marco at Flor¬ 
ence. But the great defect of the Intro¬ 
duction seems to be that of artistic de¬ 
scription generally. There is a very useful 
list of works bearing on the subjects of 
illumination and service-books at the end, 
which is one of its most valuable features. 
This list is not, of course, exhaustive; but 
if carefully used will go far towards making 
up for any want of more detailed reference 
to miniature art in the Introduction itself. 
I have pointed out what I have thought to 
be to some extent blemishes in Mr. Searle’s 
laborious and useful work, because, it being 
intended mainly as an artistic guide, I have 
looked at it from an artistic point of view; 
I hasten to add that it has manifestly been 
done conscientiously and eon amore. 

John W. Bradley. 


Old English Plate. By Wilfred J. Cripps, 

M.A. (Murray.) 

Nowadays there are many collectors of 
old English silver-work. The motives for 
gathering such specimens are many and 
varied. Some collectors appreciate the anti¬ 
quarian and historical interest that attaches 
to the manufacture: some recognise the 
superiority of the old elegance and work¬ 
manship to the modem fussiness and flimsi¬ 
ness : some want the plate for use, others 
for show. And there are, of course, many 
persons who collect old silver because their 
friends collect old silver. These last are the 
most numerous, and, being the most igno¬ 
rant, are the readiest dnpes of the forgers. 
These are the people that buy old blue-and- 
white china hot from the kiln; old Wedg¬ 
wood medallions but just arrived from Staf¬ 
fordshire ; old brass dishes of beaten work 
produced by the electrotype process; old 
Venetian glass manufactured by a limited 
liability company. 

There cannot be a doubt that Mr. Cripps’s 
book on Old English Plate will snpply, and 
that efficiently, a widely-felt want. It treats 
of silver and gold work other than jewelry 
or coin from many points of view. Begin¬ 
ning with an account of the precious metals 
themselves, it gives analyses of native silver 
and gold, the standards and mint prices of 
sterling silver and of gold of various degrees 
of fineness, and just enough about assaying 
and testing silver, and colouring gold, to 
interest and instruct the ordinary reader. 
The guilds and charters of goldsmiths, with 
the legal regulations concerning the making 
and stamping of plate in the United King¬ 
dom, are duly described in the second chap¬ 
ter, while the third is devoted to the marks 
on London silver. A very important and 
most interesting chapter discusses the Eng¬ 


lish Provincial Assay towns and their marks 
—a difficult subject, which has completely , 
puzzled connoisseurs hitherto. By dint of - : : 
unwearied research Mr. Cripps has been en- 
abled to determine the years to which ; ;i 
belong certain date-letters, over thirty in 
number, on silver plate assayed at York be- g 
fore 1700. The earliest of these pieces is 
of the year 1507; the latest of 1690: ■- 

the alphabetical cycles used comprised .a 

twenty-five letters, and did not correspond, j 
except by accident, to those of Londoa. 

The old York mark was a fleur-de-lys and - 
crowned rose, both dimidiated — a mark 
which in the Dasent sale of 1875 was attri- 
buted hesitatingly to Calais. Of the Norwich 7:: 
date-letters our information remains imper¬ 
fect, notwithstanding all the enquiries which .... 
have been made, for bnt nine date-letters 
have been detected between 1565, when a 
Roman B in a square shield was in use, and ,, 
1692, when the letter was I in a pointed 
shield. Though plate was anciently stamped 
at Exeter and Newcastle, the use in these 
offices of date-letters, and much more their 
sequences, remains undetermined. 

The chapter on provincial marks since 
1701 may be passed over that we may come j 
to the description of the Scotch and Irish ^ 

Assay Offices. Very little marked ancient _ 

Scotch plate exists: Mr. Cripps cites no ex- 
ample earlier than an Edinburgh specimen ~ 
of 1618: he mentions one of Aberdeen of ., 
1650, Dundee 1652, St. Andrews, 1671; the 
Glasgow and Perth examples belong to the J 
next century. No less than twenty-seven ' 
good woodcuts of the Edinburgh and other : 
Scotch marks are given on pages 141 and 147: ' 

the town mark or arms being in the midst,with 
the initials of the deacon of the craft on the 
left and of the maker on the right. Of Irish ‘ 
plate, the first example belongs to 1638, the ' 
year when the Goldsmiths’ Company of Dub¬ 
lin was incorporated. Between 1681 and 
1721 the attribution of date-letters to Dnblin 
plate remains somewhat doubtful, bnt the 
tables given by our author are based on the ■ 1 
books of the company and actual specimens, ' 
and are as perfect as they can at present be 
made. : 

Chapter viii. sketches the chief offences 
against the laws regulating the making, j 
marking, and selling of silver plate. The 
pages given to modern'forgeries and describ¬ 
ing an amateur’s experiences are most 
amusing, but we fear they will sadly dis- : 
tress some collectors and disconcert not a few 
dealers: the following paragraph furnishes an i 
example. Mr. Cripps tells the amateur to— 

“ beware of giving orders for articles not to he ■ 
found of the date he covets—a coffee-pot of the 
reign of Elizabeth, for example—or he will Jim 
the risk of finding his newly-acquired possession, 
when at last some fortunate agent has picked one 
up for him, to be formed of the sloping body ot 
an ordinary chalice, of a well-known type in those 
days, turned bottom upwards to get the slope the 
right way, and fitted with a foot and lid, handle 
and spout of suitable fashion, the position of the 
hall-marks upside down in a row round the lower 
part of the pot revealing to the initiated the in¬ 
genious adaptation.” 

To ecclesiastical plate, including chalices, 
cups, patens, flagons, almsdishes, and candle- i 
sticks, some forty pages and fourteen u- 
lnstrative woodcuts are assigned. Most of 
the few surviving pre-Reformation chalices 
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are here figured, and very beautiful they are. 
Would that we could say as much for the 
modern chalices of so-called Gothic style 
which during the last few years have dis¬ 
placed in so many of our cathedrals and 
churches the “ cuppes ” of the Elizabethan 
time, plain and rude as these often were. 
Very rarely did they depart from a single 
type in form and ornament—a heavy stem 
and foot, bearing a beaker-like bowl with 
incurved sides, and with a band of con¬ 
ventional leafage about the middle: the in¬ 
verted paten formed the cover. The cups 
made at Norwich about 1565-7 differed 
from the usual London type in having 
straighter and wider bowls, inscribed on the 
band above named, thus—“ For the towne 
ofWhissonsett,” “The Cuppe p’teyning to 
Ranyngham,” &c. Some secular cups given 
to churches, and now used as chalices, offer 
a greater richness in ornamentation and 
variety in form. Such are the Morison 
cap of 1561 at Watford, and the Boleyn 
cup of 1535 at Cirencester. 

For a series of papers on decorative and 
domestic plate we must refer our readers to 
the longest chapter in Mr. Cripps’s book, 
extending over 120 pages and embellished 
with more than fifty woodcuts of spoons, 
mazers, salts, mounted jugs, maces, salvers, 
Ac. The changes of form in spoons from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century will 
show how the hideous fiddle-pattern of the 
present day has been evolved by a melan¬ 
choly process of degradation from the seal- 
top and apostle-spoons of early times. An 
excellent description is given of the rare 
bowls of maple wood “ harnessed ” with 
silver which were known as “ mazers,” the 
best examples being figured or described ; but 
the whole chapter is worthy of careful study, 
and we cannot too highly commend its 
scrupulous accuracy and the laborious yet 
judicious selection of rich and varied informa¬ 
tion which it contains. 

There are two appendices to the book. 
One contains a chronological list of pieces 
of plate which have served the author as 
authorities for the construction of his tables 
of London date-letters ; the other appendix 
gives the actual forms of all the various 
alphabets in use both in London and the 
provinces, and also in Scotland and Ireland, 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
Great stress has here been laid upon the 
shape of the boundary lines and shields en¬ 
closing the date-letters and other marks to 
be found on plate. This is a most important 
point, the neglect of which through lack of 
adequate scrutiny has led to many false 
attributions of particular pieces. Such 
mistakes will hardly be possible after the 
clear figures given of each alphabet and of 
the variations in form which the crowned 
leopard’s head and the lion passant under¬ 
went from time to time. 

We fear we have given but a poor re¬ 
presentation of the excellent book before us. 
Connoisseurs, however, will soon learn to 
appreciate its value, finding how much more 
complete as well as more accurate it is than 
any previous work on the subject, for Mr. 
Cripps has not been content with any 
evidence but the most conclusive, and he 
has spared no pains in the collection of his 
material. He fully acknowledges his obliga¬ 
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tions to Mr. Octavius Morgan, whose work 
on plate-marks published in 1853 has been 
several times reproduced, with some 
additions of doubtful value, in Mr. W. 
Chaffers’s Hall Marks on Plate. The cata¬ 
logue of the South Kensington Loan 
Exhibition of 1862 has also largely aided 
Mr. Cripps in the performance of his task. 
We hope the author will give us before long 
an equally serviceable book on “Foreign 
Plate.” With the aid of such men as the 
Rev. James Beck for Scandinavian and 
Mr. J. C. Robinson for Spanish silver, with 
other well-known authorities on German and 
Italian plate, a veritable treasury of antiqua¬ 
rian and artistic lore might be fully stored. 

A. H. Church. 


FRAGONARD AND HIS DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
AT GRASSE. 

At Grasse, a little manufacturing town on the 
slopes of the hills which dominate the plain to the 
north of Cannes, there is an old house once in¬ 
habited by Fragonard. Fragonard was born at 
Grasse in 1732; members of his family are still 
residing in the place, and in the old house which 
is now the property of M. Malvilain a local tradi¬ 
tion says the painter spent the days of the Terror. 
During his hours of retreat Fragonard decorated 
one of the rooms of this house, the principal 
salon on the ground-floor, the walls of which are 
entirely covered with paintings from his hand. 

These paintings are executed on canvas stretched 
on light woollen frames which cover the entire 
space between the dado and the ceiling, and have 
evidently been intended to be enframed by wood¬ 
work which should carry up the wainscot panel¬ 
ling running beneath them; but the paintings 
themselves were never completely finished, and 
probably the return of Fragonard to Paris, where 
lie died in 1800, put an abrupt end to the whole 
undertaking. Fragonard was not, indeed, one of 
those to whom the accomplishment of any task 
once begun was in itself a necessity. “ Ami de 
la joie, ennemi de la gene et de la contrainte, 
il ne travailla jamais que de l’inspiration.” 
He worked or quitted his work for some 
other amusement with equal readiness and zest, 
making up for lack of study by his marvel¬ 
lous readiness and gift. He is said to have 
handled the brush with facility before he could 
draw a line with the pencil, and his natural ten¬ 
dencies were confirmed by premature success; for 
in 1752, before he had yet been admitted to the 
Academy course, he carried off the Grand Prix 
de Peinture. The teaching of the Academy and 
of Rome for a while, however, diverted his bent; 
and in 1703, on his return from Italy, we find 
him exhibiting, as his diploma picture, Le 
Grand Pret.re Coresus s'immolnnt pour sauver 
Callirrlioe. This painting, given by the king 
to the Gobelins to be copied in tapestry, was 
a serious effort in the “grand style,” for 
which Fragonard was fitted neither by his tastes 
nor by his acquirements; and Diderot notes 
at the Salon that, after “ les premieres exclama¬ 
tions, le public a aemblfi se refroidir.” Fragonard 
soon found his own path, and thenceforth for 
thirty years he delighted the gay world of Paris 
with his favourite subjects— La Lettre iTAmour ; 
Le Serment d 1 Amour; La Vierge. et C Amour ; Le 
Baiser d la Hcrobce ; and when 1780 brought his 
brilliant career to an end, after a brief period of 
activity as one of the Conservateurs du Musoe 
under the Assemble Nationale, we meet him at 
Grasse again repeating in the salon of the liaison 
Malvilain his dear familiar themes. 

Here Fragonard, for once, has grouped the 
pretty, trifling episodes in which he delighted, so 
that they follow each other and are held 
together by some slight link of connexion. The 
large painting which fills the wall to the right 


on entering is La Vierge et tAmour, and so 
begins the series. La Vierge, weary of wan¬ 
dering alone in the mysterious paths and 
shadows of a little wood, rests and dreams at the 
foot of a column standing in a cleared space. The 
column supports a globe, and thither flies Love, 
perching with wings fluttering, and uplifted arm 
and hand, which seem to beckon from afar the 
lover pictured by the girl’s fair fancies. In the 
first panel on the left, he appears, and finds her 
seated in her garden full of blooming flowers, 
but she checks his longed-for approach, turning 
away her head in terror as at some startling noise; 
while he, duly obedient to her fear, pauses kneel¬ 
ing against the edge of the little fence that 
separates them. The next panel shows another 
incident more than once treated by Fragonard— 
Le Sacrifice de la Bose. The girl thinks herself 
alone with her little sister, when suddenly, half 
concealed by geranium masses such as blossom 
only in the South, her lover appears; surprised, 
she flies, and he propitiates her fears and her 
anger with a rose. In La Lettre d'Amour, the 
next scene, matters are much further advanced. 
The pretty boy-and-girl couple read the letter 
together, she perched on a low pedestal, while 
he, pressing to her sido, holds her closely em¬ 
braced and caressed. Overhead leafy branches are 
waving across the blue sky, and the girl’s pink 
parasol, hung up out of the way, shows like a 
large fantastic flower from out the creepers which 
fling themselves in wild luxuriance about the feet 
of a marble statue on the right. In the fifth 
panel we reach the conclusion: La Couronne 
d’Amour is here bestowed upon the lover by his 
mistress. She holds it abovo his bead ; he kneels 
to receive it, while in the shadow sits a third 
figure, a youth with sketch-book and pencil in 
hand ready to immortalise the happiness of his 
friends. 


Perhaps Fragonard is nowhere seen to the 
same advantage as in this silent room, which 
retains the Gobelins carpet, the gilt consoles, 
the tapestried chairs, couches, and tabourets 
of his day; the furniture of which is, in short, 
just as it was when he painted on its walls 
his little Comedy of Love. The flowers and 
knotted ribbons of the carpet, the slender lines 
of the light furniture traversed by fanciful gar¬ 
lands and festoons, do not look as if they had been 
meant for actual use and life. There is a touch 
of theatrical unreality in the taste of these sur¬ 
roundings which enhances the peculiar merit of 
Fragonard's own work, the merit which it shares 
in common with all French work of the latter half 
of the last century. The paintings of Fragonard 
and his fellows; the paintings of Boucher and 
Chardin, his masters; the sketches of Le Prince, 
of llaudouin, of Lagrenee, reflect, with an exact¬ 
ness of which there is perhaps in other times no 
parallel, the manners and tone of their age. The 
style of Court fashions and customs, highly arti¬ 
ficial in its very affectation of nature aud simpli¬ 
city ; the temper of Court life, purely sensual, in 
spite of its pretty' pretensions to exquisite senti¬ 
ments, gave birth to innumerable amiable fictions 
which took their place in the commerce of real 
life. Eternal youth, perpetual pleasure, and all 
the wanton graces, their insincere airs adorned by 
a voluptuous charm, came into being—a bright, 
deceitful vision which cheated and allured the 
eyes of all. The boy'-and-girl lovers of Fragonard, 
always smiling, always toying in “ faire disport 
and courting dalliaunce,” create their own world. 
Shining in silk of many hues, they ilutterlike birds 
of brilliant plumage beneath the feathery branches 
which waving overhead discreetly screen theirpretty 
painted lips aud cheeks from the radiant sun which 
over lights their cloudless sky. The hours float 
past on waves of joyous laughter, and the scent of 
flowers which breathe in endless summer fills the 
glad air. Existence, in the gardens of Fragonard, 
is pure pleasure; its penalties and pains are 
ignored just as sickness and sorrow were then 
ignored in actual life. And just as there never 
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■was a time when life was more conventional, so 
there never was a time when its conventions had 
a more real influence on character and conduct. 
On tut ctre jeitne jusque dans tcs vieux jours 
is a phrase constantly used by those who knew 
the men and women of that day. The constant 
effort to appear free from all that could vex or 
oppress the spirit gave men a mastery in conceal¬ 
ing the elfects of pain either on mind or body 
which was, in its measure, heroic, and which 
enabled them to cheat themselves and others, 
often to the very last, with the semblance of that 
gaiety and youth in whose imperishable charm 
and immortality their philosophy taught them to 
believe. Fragonard, ami de la joie, ennemi de la 
contrainte, embraced with ardour the creed of his 
age; and when we enter the artilicial world of his 
creations, far removed as it is in every respect 
from that of nature and of truth, we are still in a 
real world, for the conventions of which it is made 
np were an essential part of the lives of those 
among whom he lived and worked. 

In virtue of his natural gifts, Fragonard no 
doubt deserves to rank as an artist; but his merits 
as a draughtsman or a painter are very small. 
Ilis drawing is always of the most careless 
laxity, and the vague curves by which he 
outlines his nude figures are absolutely devoid 
of any precise intention. He had, however, an 
eye for pretty pose and movement, which he 
indicated with easy grace, and his appreciation of 
pretty manners and pretty dress prettily worn 
was lively and exact. The intentional coyness of 
the turn of a head, the assured elegance of the 
wave of a hand, the position of a meaning hreast- 
knot, the dainty devices of the toilet, the thousand 
modish ways in which could be obtained a “ sweet 
disorder in the dresse, kindling in cloathes a wan- 
tonesse ”—all these arts of facile coquetry, rich in 
flattering tricks and vanities, Fragonard seized 
on and rendered with delighted enjoyment, always 
adding just that touch of reserve in the demeanour 
of the wearers which should stamp thorn women 
of the great world, who, even when provoking 
attack and exciting the imagination to free licence, 
calculate on certain well-understood formalities in 
approach. Truth, either to individual nature as 
practised by the great Dutch School, or truth to 
the eternal truths of life, which, handled by those 
to whom the heroic secrets of great style are 
known, can wound no modest soul—truth, in 
either wise, was as impossible to Fragonard as to 
the manners which he limned. Everywhere reigns 
perfect good breeding; nothing that can shock the 
most fastidious taste is suffered to appear; but 
nothing less modest than this eighteenth-contury 
world can well be conceived. To its representa¬ 
tion Fragonard brought an exquisite tact, a happy 
facility in selecting situations of light comedy, 
an attractive piquancy in characterising gesture 
and expression, and moreover a grace of ar¬ 
rangement often really admirable, although, 
as might bo expected, slightly theatrical in 
effect. No composition of his ever gives the 
impression of having cost a moment’s thought; 
the flowing lines are grouped in accordance with 
an instinct born of quick powers of superficial ob¬ 
servation polished by incessant use, and are put 
together with the same fluent ease which distin¬ 
guishes the designs of Boucher, to whom in con¬ 
junction with Chardin and Vanloo the credit of 
Fragonard's artistic education is to be ascribed. 
What he owed to Chardin it is, indeed, at first 
sight, diilicult to make out; and the dissimilarity 
betwoen master and pupil is so great that the 
leading characteristics of the one must be forgot¬ 
ten before it is possible to trace a resemblance in 
the other. Fragonard’s extreme readiness in dis¬ 
criminating gesture and expression owes probably 
much of its sharpness and polish to the study of 
Chardin’s work; and if wo look close we find also 
that the effective touches of light which stand for 
modelling in his flesh-painting are in truth a 
deceitful mimicry of Chardin’s masterly practice. 
Deceitful—for, whereas in Chardin every touch is 


shaped and laid definitely so as to accent con¬ 
struction, thoroughly well-understood, Fragonard 
“ draws ” only in appearance: the blot of carna¬ 
tion once laid dexterously in position, its edges are 
run off fluidly; they melt away, leaving no form, 
either right or wrong, to arrest the eye. The in¬ 
fluence of Vanloo was more direct, and its result 
on Fragonard's use and choice of colour is not to 
be mistaken. In his Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts, 
M. Mercey calls attention to the “ tapage dtour- 
dissant de couleur qui delate sur les toiles 
des Vanloo, des Fragonard ; ” but this tapage in 
Fragonard's work rarely tells directly. He cannot 
lay his tints firmly side by side and leave them 
distinct and clear to work out their own harmony 
by the calculation of his choice; he fuses colours 

i 'ust as he fuses forms, clouding the effect of each 
me, running one into another until he obtains a 
restless iridescence. 

His palette is nevertheless far from varied; and 
he has recourse nearly always to the same scheme 
—in the centre white, or pale pink (yellow very 
rarely), with cold reflections, which depend on 
neighbouring tones of violet, strongly contrasted 
against a deep red, often very beautiful in tone, 
which is obtained directly and simply in a single 
painting; the local colour put in positively in the 
shadows, and driven, as was Fragonard’s usual 
practice, thinly over the lights. One would, 
indeed, seek m vain for any instance of that 
“ fat ” painting which is so highly valued by the 
present schools, and which, as has been noted by 
M. Fromentin—a masterly critic—is not a cha¬ 
racteristic of the great epochs of painting, but 
rather a sign of its decadence. These three lead¬ 
ing tones—these masses of pink, violet, and red 
—Fragonard throws out on a background of green 
trees and blue sky, rubbed in with the utmost 
rapidity ; and then proceeds to sprinkle them, as 
it were, with their own hues, putting touches of 
pink on violet, and violet on pink, and flinging 
right and left variegated clusters of bloom 
which sparkle and gleam from the shades of 
tho neighbouring thickets. It is only in 
his painting of flowers that he ever seems 
to have permitted himself any direct refer¬ 
ence to nature; the tone of his green background, 
generally of a very lively character, assumes, it is 
true, in the decorations at Grasse a delicate gray 
unusual with him, and shows, perhaps, that some 
influence was, at the moment, received from the 
foliage of the olive woods by which the town is 
surrounded. But there is no touch or line which 
can recall the construction of these trees, whereas 
the flowers of the garden—the geraniums, the 
roses, the purple hollyhocks—which he has em¬ 
ployed on the little panels which divide his main 
subjects, are handled with an interest which 
makes them admirablv sufficient for representation, 
and his general distribution of them like a pretty 
embroidery on tho broad masses of green which 
fill in the central paintings is marked by a special 
skill to which he owed much of his popular 
success. 

Fragonard was endowed by nature with a fine 
perception of the value of what in a good sense 
the French call la tache, and a strong feeling for 
what may be styled pattern in colour. All 
pattern is made up of an interchange of figures 
which are detached on a blank space, and the 
skill and taste shown in the shaping and distribu¬ 
tion of these figures determine the character of 
the design. A good design may be pretty or noble, 
elegant or dignified, simple or elaborate, hut it 
must be well spaced—that is, a certain effective 
balance must Ire maintained between the figure and 
the ground on which it is placed. A Japanese work¬ 
man is enabled to lay a single spray of chrysanthe¬ 
mum in such a way as to make it fill to the eye an 
empty field of ten times its magnitude, simply by 
his exact sense of the conditions under which 
effective balance can be obtained. La tache, in 
colour, fulfils precisely that office which an iso¬ 
lated ornament may perform in pattern; it is a 
detached mass of hue not directly united to the 


tints which surround it: and it was one of Frago¬ 
nard's chief merits that he knew how to employ 
it without getting out of harmony with the rest 
of his work. “ II a de jolies taches qui ne 
ddtonnent pas.” The pink parasol wide-opened 
against the surrounding foliage in La Lettre 
d'Amour is a pretty example in point, but his 
works abound in instances equally telling. 

In one other respect also something may per¬ 
haps be learnt from him; in everything that he 
undertakes he shows the same remarkably clear 
comprehension of the requirements of decorative 
art. He never loses sight of the effect as a 
whole ; he never becomes confused and mixes up 
the objects (whatever they may be) which con¬ 
stitute his design with those which should form 
part of the ground on which it is wrought out 
In his earliest as in his latest work, whether he 
ornaments a little fan, or paints the lofty walls of 
a state drawing-room, however slack his hand and 
eye may be on other points, his readiness and dis¬ 
tinctness in decorative purpose are unfailing. The 
decorations still in the house of M. MalvUain at 
Grasse were probably his last important work. 
Painted, if tradition speaks true, when he had 
reached the age of sixty, they breathe the same 
spirit of amorous gaiety as had rendered his talent 
delightful to the Paris of his youth. But his 
career was closed, he returned to Paris only to find 
the reign of Pleasure over, and the Loves and 
Graces fled. There was no place for such as 
Fragonard in the new order of things. David was 
in power—David in whose mouth the names of 
Boucher and of Watteau were equivalent terms of 
disparagement, and there was little chance of 
grace in his eyes for Boucher’s butterfly pupiL 
Fragonard sank into obscurity, and on August 22, 
1800, when David was working out his vast 
picture of The Imperial Coronation, having for 
tetter convenience a church for his atdier, 
Fragonard died forgotten and poor. 

E. F. S. Patiisoh. 


SATIONAX, GAIXKBY. 

In addition to the valuable works recently ob¬ 
tained by the Trustees of the National Gallery, a 
report of which appeared in our issue of July 20, 
we have to record the still later acquisition of 
some others by purchase, donation, and bequest 
From Lord Kibblesdale has been purchased a 
Landscape by the late James Ward, R.A, of un¬ 
usual dimensions, measuring 14 ft. by 12 ft. 
This work, of extraordinary grandeur of con¬ 
ception and daring vigour of treatment, is a 
view of Gordale Scar, in Yorkshire, where the 
limestone cliffs nearly meet in a narrow gorge 
through which a torrent rushes, and diverge 
again to disclose an expanse of alluvial soil 
studded with herds of oxen and deer. Above, 
the frowning crags seem almost to mingle with the 
rolling masses of lurid cloud. Below, a gleam 
of late sunshine shoots across the green meadow 
and its herds. The picture is singularly free 
from those mannerisms of colour and handling 
sometimes to be found in works by this painter. 
The colour is, in fact, remarkably fine, and the 
bold and firm impasto is in place upon these 
savage rocks. The picture was painted for the 
first Lord Ribblesdale, upon whose estate the 
scene lies. But its large size prevented its being 
properly placed, and it lay for years rolled up 
and deposited in the British Museum. It has 
but lately been unrolled and lined, and its pot" 
feet state of conservation affords evidence of the 

i " udgment and care of the painter in the use of 
is materials. It is now for the first time before 
thejpublic. 

\ isitors to the Gallery are acquainted with the 
fine Interior of a Stable by Georgo Norland, 
munificently presented last year by Mr. Thomas 
Birch Wolie, of Brighton. The same gentleman 
has now further endowed the national collection 
with a portrait by Gainsborough of the late Rev. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the donor's uncle, and 
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the original possessor of the Morland; and has 
added seven bold landscape designs by Gains¬ 
borough, in black and white crayons. 

the will of the late Mr. William Benoni 
White, of Brownlow Street, the trustees have 
acquired a most desirable work by the early Dutch 
master Gheeraerdt David t, of Oudewater (not to 
be confounded with Albert van Ouwater), who in 
his time stood at the head of his craft in Bruges, 
where he settled about 1483, and who may 
properly be classed amongst the Flemings, and. 
is held by Mr. Weale to have been the master 
of Joachim Patenir. This panel was the right 
wing of an altarpiece in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist ana St. Mary Magdalene in the 
church of St. Donatianus at Bruges, and was 
painted by commission of Bernardino de Salviatis, 
canon of that church, in 1501-2. In a finely 
painted landscape with rich foliage, the donor 
nimself, in his canon’s surplice, kneels in adoration, 
surrounded by his patrons, St. Bernardino of 
Siena, and the Bishops St. Donatian and St. 
John the Almoner, who stand. Further off a 
crippled mendicant approaches along a roadway. 
The head of the Canon is an admirable piece of 
portraiture, and the finish of the whole leaves 
nothing to be desired. The colouring is forcible 
and harmonious, and the condition of the picture, 
with some trifling exceptions, excellent. This 
work belonged to the late Mr. Bichard Barrett, of 
Lee Priory, Kent; at the sale of whose collection 
in 1869, it was bought by Mr. White for 6611. 6*. 


AST SALES. 

Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge were engaged in selling various collections 
of coins, medals, &c. The most valuable of them 
was that, formed by the late General Smee, of 
Bactro-Indian coins, which included the following 
rare tetradrachms:—Theodotos L, Satrap (about 
266 B.C.), obv. diademed head to right, rev. BA2I- 
AEQ2. AIOAOTOY., Zeus erect, undraped with 
aegis, fulmen to left, eagle, crown, and 2., 161.10*. 
Euthydemos (220-196 b.c.), obv. diademed head, 
rev. BA2IAEQ2. F.Y0YAHMOY., Hercules stand¬ 
ing, front view, IPK. mon., 181. Others of the 
same tvpe as the last-named sold for 14/., 13/. 13*., 
and 11/. each. Agathokles (247 b.c.), obv. very 
senile head to right, rev. BA2IAEQ2. (A)rAQO- 
KAEOY2., Zeus standing, full-faced, holding long 
sceptre and statuette of Diana-Lucifera with two 
torches, AA., 20/. 10*. Demetrios, son of Euthy- 
demoe (190 b.c.), obv. fine majestic expressive 
bust, with elephant's scalp, fillet, and cnlamys, 
rev. BA2IAEQ2. AHMHTPIOY. Hercules standing, 
full-faced, in the act of crowning himself, usual 
PK., 22/. neliokles (188 B.c.), obv. bust to right, 
diademate with chlamys, rev. BA2IAES22. H.VIO- 
KAEOY2. AIKAIOY., Zeus with thunderbolt and 
long hasta, semi-draped, standing full-faced, 
garland (or rather “ mon.) beneath the thunder¬ 
bolt, 17/.; another of the last type, 13/. 13*. 
Antinmchos Theoa (173 b.c.), obv. bust with 
chlamys, filletand Macedonian hat, rev. BA2IAEQ2. 
6EOY. ANTIMAXOY, Neptune full-faced semi¬ 
nude, with trident, palm and KP., 35/.; others of 
the same type, 19/. 19*., and 16/.; Eukratidos 
(185—166 b.c.), obv. bust, draped and diademed,>«». 
BA2I.YEQ2. EYKPATIAOY., Dioscuri with spears 
andpalm, on horseback, walking their horses to right, 
and *, 18/, Among the fine gold coins belonging 
to the late Mr. John George, of Southgate, were 
Elizabeth, half-sovereign, 21. 9s .; Charles I. three- 
pound piece, Oxford Mint, 1042, 71. 2*. 6 d .; unit 
or broad, 1/. 10*.; angel, 1/. 10*.; Commonwealth 
twenty-shilling piece, 1051,2/. 10*.; ten-shilling, 
1663, and five-shilling, 1054,3/.; Oliver Cromwell, 
broad, 1666, very rare, 81. 8s.; Charles II., five- 
guinea piece, 1008, 81. j twenty-shilling piece, by 
Bimon, 4/. 6*.-, two-guinea piece, 1604, Si. 
12 a .; James II., five-guinea piece, 1688, 81. 
10*. j George ILL, Yeo's pattern five-guinea 
piece, 1777^ 16/.; pattern two-guinea piece, 


1768, 


W.; five-pound piece pattern, 


by Pistrucci, 1820, 22/. 10*.; William IV., gold 
proof from the Crown die, 1831, 11/. 11*.; 
Victoria, pattern for five-pound piece, 1839, 10/. 
6s. In silver were the following:—Pius IX., 
medallion (10 oz. 6 dwt.) and thirteen medals 
illustrative of his pontificate, by Cerbnra, Bianchi, 
Girometti, and Voiglit, in a velvet lined morocco 
case, 71 .; medals, satirical and others, relating to the 
Stuarts, fitted in two mahogany trays, in case, 
one gold, size 12, obv. iiekodes. awe. filatvs. 
actor, iv. 26, busts of James II. and of Louis 
XIV., rev. the two Kings, Father Peters, young 
Pretender on a lobster, fleet, &c., referring to their 
vain conspiracy against our William III., another, 
silver-gilt, size 13, obv. Queen Anne, rev. the old 
Pretender, struck and chased; 20 rit, varied, of 
different sizes, including the ite. missa. est. in. 
foedere. (Ivintvs., windmill, Jesuit’s cap, and 
Peters with the baby on lobster; James III. and 
Clementina, Cardinal Duke of York and numerous 
others ; also 14 „E, &c., varied, 42 in number, 20/.; 
Mudie's National Medals, in morocco case, with 
the quarto vol. (1820), plates, giving an historical 
critical account of them, 14/.; a crown of Oliver 
Cromwell, 51. ; a Commonwealth half-crown, 
Blondeau’s pattern, 1651,0/. 17*. 6<Z.; a Common¬ 
wealth shilling, Blondeau’s pattern, 1051, 21. 
6*. The other collections sold included:— 
two angels of Henry VIH. and Elizabeth, 2 1. 4*. ; 
a noble of Richard II., 21. 15*.; a sovereign of 
Elizabeth, 4 1. 10*.; a sovereign or double rial of 
James I., 51. 2*. 6 d .; a twenty-shilling piece, 
Charles I., 1042, 61. 10*.; ten-shilling piece, ditto, 
31. 14*.; a crown of Edward VI., 21. 16*.; of 
Elizabeth, 31. 18*.; a half-crown of Cromwell, 
1658, 21. 5*.; two siege coins, of Pontefract 
Castle, 1648, and of Newark, 1045, 3/. 12*. Also 
some remarkable Japanese coins, chief of which 
were:—Obang of 18 carat gold, extra rare size, 
6 in. long and 3| in. broad, with indented im¬ 
pressed countermarks of varied sizes (leaves, &c.) 
on both sides, its obv. has likewise its value 
written on it in black Japanese or Chinese ink, 
weight 5 oz. 6 dwt., 20/.; and an obang of smaller 
medallion size—viz., 6| in. in length and 3j in. 
broad — also countermarked, written, &c., very 
similar to the former, weight 3 oz. 12 dwt. 6 grs., 


MOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Considerable changes are to be made with 
regard to the disposition of the Salon in future. 
Dissatisfaction has long been felt with the present 
order of things, and almost every journal has had 
some sort of remedy to propose. The Guzette des 
Beaux-Arts in particular has constantly been 
advocating a thorough reform. In an article on 
the subject that appeared in that review in 
October of last year M. Durantz pointed out with 
his usual acuteness all the evils of the present 
system, and advocated the desirableness of trying 
a longer interval between the Salons and stricter 
regulations both as to admission and awards. 
His proposal was to institute a triennial Salon 
“ tree limitd, tres epure, dans le sens de ce qu'on 
appelle le grand art, sans exemptions, et ou ne 
seront docerneea que fort peu de recompenses,” 
and something like this has in fact now been 
agreed upon. Only instead of a triennial Salon 
the Government propose to hold every five years 
a solemn official exhibition whereat all the prin¬ 
cipal works produced bv the artists of France 
during that period may be shown to the public, 
and few, but large, prizes awarded. This is to 
be without prejudice to the annual exhibition, 
which will be held as usual, though under less 
irritating restrictions than formerly, tho Govern¬ 
ment hoping gradually “to lead the artists to 
almost full liberty in the organisation of their 
exhibitions, and to second the creation of that free 
Academy of Fine Arts proposed by M. de Chen- 
nevi&res.” 

Mb. Hbath Wilson, who has lately visited 
Pisa, writes to us that the restorations that are 


now being carried on in the Campo Santo are 
making steady, if somewhat slow progress. 
“ Nothing could be better,” he says, “ than the 
workmanship of the timbers of the new roof. The 
design in every respect resembles that of the old 
timbers, but the scantlings are somewhat heavier 
and stronger; better carpentry could be found 
nowhere.” It is to be hoped that so soon as the 
roof is thoroughly repaired and made perfectly 
water-tight, attention will be directed towards 
fixing the intonaco of the early paintings on the 
wall. Some of these, and especially those by 
Benozzo Gozzoli are, according to Mr. Wilson, in 
a very perilous condition, and “ might be brought 
down almost by a touch.” 

The International Congress of Architects was 
held last week in Paris, under the patronage of 
the French Government. Tho questions con¬ 
sidered were :—1. The Present State of Public and 
Private Architecture : Influence of Nationality; 
Preservation of Historic Monuments. 2. The 
Teaching of Architecture : National and Private 
Schools. 3. The Position of the Architect : his 
Responsibility; Artistic Property ; Fees. 4. 
Matters of Building : Organisation of the Timber- 
yard ; Apprenticeship. 5. Public Competitions, 
0. Conferences and Reports on Aesthetic Questions : 
the Salon of 1878 and the Universal Exhibition. 
An excursion was made on August 1 to the city 
of Rheims, and the Congress broke, up on 
August 3. 

A new gallery, called La Galerie Mazarine, 
has just been opened to the public in the Biblio- 
th&que Nationale. In it are exhibited various 
treasures of the Bibliothdque, in the shape of 
manuscripts, printed books, autographs, and rare 
bindings. It is not yet quite complete, but it 
already offers an exhibition of the greatest 
interest. 

The inauguration of Lamartine's statue at 
Macon will take place on the 17th and 18th 
of this month. There is to be a great celebration 
on the occasion. 

The reconstruction of the H6tel de Ville in 
Paris, according to the report of the architect, M. 
Balia, is proceeding in a most satisfactory manner. 
Nearly two hundred workmen are employed upon 
this vast work, and every day about seventy-live 
cubic metres of stones are cut and placed. Even 
at the present rate of work, however, it is calcu¬ 
lated that the Hotel de Ville cannot be rebuilt 
under at least ten years, though it is believed that 
by 1880 the whole of the exterior masonry may 
be finished. 

M. Vibert’s largo painting of The Apotheosis 
of M. Thiers has been bought, it is said, by tho 
State for the Luxembourg. Thirty-five other 
paintings and thirty-three pieces of sculpture have 
been purchased by the State at the last Salon, and 
are named by the Chronique des Arts. 

Only two of the designs sent in for competition 
for the Spinoza monument to be erected at the 
Hague were deemed worthy of consideration by 
the committee. That furnished by M. Hexamer, 
a French sculptor, was finally selected. 

The bronze medallions stolen from Mozarts 
grave have been found at a pawnshop, and are soon 
to be restored to the monument. 

Ernesto Rossi has left St. Petersburg, and 
now intends making a lengthened stay at \ ieuua. 

The Department of Oriental Antiquities of the 
British Museum has just obtained, by purchase, 
some interesting cuneiform inscriptions in a series 
of small contract tablets, dated in tho reign of 
Mithradntes II., or Artahanus II., one of the Ar- 
sacian kings of Babylon. These tablets are of very 
great importance, on account of their being dated 
with the dual system of both the Selucidae and 
the Araacian eras, and thus fixing by indisputable 
authority the starting points of both these epochs. 
Of the seven tablets obtained, there are threo that 
bear the double calculation of dates—the earliest 
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being “Month Sebat (11) 18th day in the 164th 
year of which equals the 218th year of Arsaka— 
King of Kings.” There are also in the series two 
in the 166th or 210th year of Arsaka—and four 
which bear only the date of the years reckoned 
from the revolt of the Selucidae. The revolt of 
the Selucidae took place in n.c. 312, and by these 
tablets we find that eighty-four years after, or in 
B.C. 228, that the revolt of Arsnces took place, and 
the Arsacian epoch commenced. The lesser date 
therefore, 165th year, will give us the year B.C. 
93, which falls in the reign of Artabanus II., or 
Mithradates II., the sixth of the Arsnces. These 
tablets, with the exception of one dated in the 
reign of Peeorus, which is in the museum at 
Zurich, are the latest examples of cuneiform 
writing known. They are contract tablets re¬ 
lating to loans of money, and their material is 
very coarse and the writing careless. It is also to 
be noticed that, with very few exceptions, the 
contracting parties are designated by Semitic 
names, indicating, apparently, that this mode of 
record was confined almost solely to the conserva¬ 
tive Semitic merchants of Babylon. 

The Bordin prize for a literary study of a 
subject connected with the history or theory of 
art, has just been awarded to M. Daviond, one of 
the architects of the Trocadtlro. The subject 
given this year by the Academic des Beaux-Arts 
related to the distinctions existing between 
engineers and architects; whether a more absolute 
division of the two professions would he desirable, 
or a more complete fusion. 

An exhibition of several of the works of Diday, 
contributed by the possessors, is at present open 
in the A thence at Geneva. It contains some of 
the earliest sketches and pictures of the artist, and 
we believe his very latest work, painted in Novem¬ 
ber last. 

An address has again been sent from Florence 
to the Italian Ministry, protesting against the 
tendency to centralisation manifested by the 
erection of an Exhibition gallery in Borne at 
the national expense, whereas nothing of the sort 
is proposed for Florence or any other of the great 
cities. “ But the Italians,'’ writes a corre¬ 
spondent, “are now united, and must accept the 
consequences for evil as well as good, consequences 
such as we see in France, Germany, and England, 
in all of which States the influence of the capital 
is paramount.” The Italians, however, can point 
with justice to the infinite benefits that formerly 
accrued to art from the old system, when each 
capital of a small State had its own School of Art 
and produced masters of original genius, who gave 
an impulse to local development. But it is certain 
that long before Italian unity was dreamt of, this 
state of things had passed away. In no local school 
was there to be found at this time more than an 
equality of mediocrity and a general family likeness, 
so that it cannot be the unity of Italy or the modern 
tendency to centralisation, as the Florentine 
petitioners pretend, that has destroyed the life 
of her art. The outcry of the smaller towns is in 
truth somewhat selfish, and is not justified by any 
strenuous or brilliant local achievement, for most 
of the exhibitions in these towns are very poor 
affairs, the best artists giving but little support to 
them. Nevertheless there is a decided improve¬ 
ment manifest of late years in Italian art, and 
there are many excellent artists now to be 
found in many parts of Italy whose talents are 
but little known to the general mass of their 
fellow-countrymen, and less to foreigners. These 
would undoubtedly gain by a central exhibition to 
which they could send their works. The experi¬ 
ment to be made at Rome may therefore be looked 
upon as a wise one, in spite of short-sighted opposi¬ 
tion, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with 
success. 
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MUSIC. 

TWO RECENT OPERAS. 

Cinq-Mars : Opera en Quatre Actes. Poeme 
de Paul Poirson et Louis Gallet; Musique 
de Charles Gounod. Partition, Piano et 
Chant. (Schott & Co.) 

“ The Taming of the Shrew ” (“Der Wider- 
spanstigen Ziihmung ”). A Comic Opera 
in Four Acts, freely arranged from 
Shakspere’s Comedy with the same Title, 
by Joseph Viktor Widmann; Music by 
Hermann Goetz. The English Version by 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A. Vocal 
Score. (Augener & Co.) 

The two works which are to form the sub¬ 
ject of the present article maybe fairly taken 
as representative, the one of modem French, 
the other of at least one important phase of 
modem German, dramatic music. For this 
reason wo have brought them together ; for, 
though in many respects they are wide as 
the poles asunder, there are yet points of re¬ 
semblance which may be not without interest. 
It will be most convenient to give a short 
account of each before comparing the two. 

Cinq-Mars, the latest opera of M. Gounod’s 
which has as yet been seen on the stage, 
was produced at the Opera-Comiqne in Paris, 
on April 5, 1877. The libretto is founded 
on the novel of the same name by Alfred de 
Vigny, which has been translated into 
English, and is probably known to some of 
our readers. The first act shows ns the 
house of the mother of Cinq-Mars; the 
young Marquis himself is about to depart 
for the Royal Court, and some of his friends 
are advising him to cultivate the favour of 
the King, while others recommend him 
to pay court to the all-powerful Cardinal. 
Among the guests present is the Princess 
Marie de Gonzague, between whom and 
Cinq-Mars a mutual though undeclared at¬ 
tachment exists. After the introductory 
scene all retire excepting Cinq-Mars and his 
bosom friend De Thou. In the scene which 
follows Cinq-Mars confesses his love for the 
Princess, and with a view to ascertain his 
future destiny opens at random a book lying 
on the table, and with his friend reads the 
first sentence which catches his eye. It 
gives an account of the death of two martyrs, 
concluding— 

“ Ils furent aussitot frappis du memo glaive, 

Et leur sang se mala dans le memo tombeau." 

J ust as they have read this sinister augury, 
Father Joseph, the confidant and emissary of 
the Cardinal, enters, with orders to Cinq-Mars 
to join the King at Perpignan, and an¬ 
nouncing at the same time that a marriage 
has been arranged between the Princess 
Marie and the King of Poland. Cinq-Mars 
secretly asks and obtains a meeting with the 
Princess, who returns to the apartment after 
the others have quitted it, is shortly joined 
by Cinq-Mars, and a duet in which ho con¬ 
fesses his love and they pledge their faith 
to one another concludes the act. 

The second act opens at the Court of 
Louis XIII. at Saint-Germain. The cour¬ 
tiers are talking of the rapid promotion of 
Cinq-Mars, who has been appointed Grand- 
Ecuyer. They are also desirous to over¬ 
throw the power of the Cardinal, who is very 
cordially hated, and propose to invite Cinq- 


Mars to headtheirconspiracy.ashe has special 
cause of enmity to the Cardinal, who opposes 
his union with Marie. Cinq-Mars enters 
surrounded by an obsequious crowd, and 
as the courtiers are leaving him, Marie 
approaches. The interview of the lovers is 
cut short by Father Joseph, who comes to 
annou nee that, although the King had eon. 
sented, the Cardinal absolutely forbids their 
union. Cinq-Mars refuses to obey, and the 
scene closes with a stormy trio. The second 
part of this act shows us a file at the house 
of Marion Delorme, at which the conspiracy, 
which Cinq-Mars has now consented to lead, 
is hatched, and a secret treaty of alliance 
with Spain is concluded. 

In the third act, the scene of which is the 
forest of Saint-Germain, after a hunting- 
chorus, Marie and Cinq-Mars are betrothed 
in a small chapel in the forest. Father 
Joseph, like their evil genius, has tracked 
them, and, on their re-entry from the chapel, 
after Cinq-Mars has departed, he comes to 
Marie, and warns her that the plot is dis¬ 
covered, telling her at the same time that 
the only way to save her lover is to resign 
him, and submit to the will of the Cardinal. 
She refuses, but the priest insists. The King 
with his suite and the Polish ambassador 
enter; the Kang tells the ambassador to 
salute his queen, and Marie, as if fascinated 
by the terrible gaze of Father Joseph, ad¬ 
vances and gives her hand to the Polish 
count. 
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The last act passes in the prison at . 
Lyons. Cinq-Mars and De Thou, who from 
love to his friend has joined, against his 
better judgment, in the conspiracy, have 
been sentenced to death for treason, and are 
awaiting their doom. Marie appears at a 
lower door; she has bribed the jailers, and . 
comes to tell Cinq-Mars that all is ready for . 
their escape on the following morning; but 
it is too late. Scarcely has she quitted tho t 
apartment when the officers enter to lead 
the prisoners to execution. They recall 
the lines they had read together, and as 
they depart they repeat “ They were struck 
with the same sword, and their blood was 
mingled in the same grave.” They utter a 
few words of prayer, a sombre funeral march 
is heard in the orchestra, and the curtain 
falls. 

In its form, the libretto of Cinq-Mars is 
somewhat peculiar. Though strictly speak¬ 
ing it is an “opera comique ”—by which, it 
is well to note, is not necessarily meant an 
opera on a comic subject, but one in which 
the dialogue is spoken, as distinguished 
from “ grand opera,” in which it is set as 
recitative—the proportion of spoken dia¬ 
logue is so small that the work has a some¬ 
what hybrid character. Some portions of 
the more conversational parts of the drama 
are sung, while others are spoken, it being 
often difficult to see why any difference 
should have been made. It would require 
but slight additions to the score to render it 
uniform, and it would perhaps be advanta¬ 
geous to the work were the whole dialogue 
set as recitative. 

The music requires little detailed notice, 
simply becanse, while mostly very interest¬ 
ing, and often powerful, it oontains but little 
that can be called absolutely new. As the 
opera has not yet been heard in this country? 
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an opinion mast bo formed npon it simply 
from reading the score; and it cannot be 
said that the -work shows any advance on 
M. Gonnod’s previous compositions. It is 
not to be inferred from this statement that 
the mnsic is weak ; we find in it the sarno 
true dramatic feeling, the same power, 
where needful, of passionate expression, 
that marks Faust ; but the average standard 
attained is lower than in that work, 
and Cinq-Mars appears as a whole to 
suffer from too great monotony of character. 
It nevertheless contains many charming 
details. Foremost in excellence we are dis¬ 
posed to place the incidental ballet-music in 
the second act. Here the composer has (not 
for the first time) most happily caught the 
spirit of the old dances, and reproduced it 
in a modern form. The love-scenes between 
Mario and Cinq-Mars are also in M. Gou¬ 
nod’s best manner, in places recalling, 
though hardly equalling, analogous passages 
in Faust. The scene of the conspiracy is 
another number worthy of notice; but a 
great deal of the opera consists of good 
average mnsic, such as the composer could 
probably throw off at any moment, without 
waiting for special inspiration. It is said 
that the whole work was written within 
four weeks ; if this be the fact, it is probably 
the reason why the general standard of 
excellence is not higher. 

If in Cinq-Mars wo find the work of a 
thoroughly experienced composer, written 
strictly in orthodox form, and remarkable 
rather for the technical skill displayed than 
for any intrinsic freshness of idea, The 
Taming of the Shrew, on the other hand, 
shows ns the first dramatic work of a young 
enthusiast, to whom his art was a sacred 
and therefore a serious matter, and who 
wrote because he was irresistibly impelled 
to do so. Hermann Goetz was born in 
1840, and was carried to an early grave in 
1876. The opera now under notice was 
first produced at Mannheim, on October 11, 
1874, and has since been given at nearly all 
the chief opera-houses in Germany. Its 
success has been by no means in excess of 
its merits, as an examination of the work 
will sufficiently prove. 

The librettist has in the main followed 
Shakspere’s comedy with tolerable fidelity; 
some alterations being of course needful to 
adapt the play as an opera. The whole of 
the Induction is omitted, and the action sim¬ 
plified by the excision of much episodical 
matter. Yincentio, Tranio, Biondello, and 
the Pedant are dispensed with altogether, 
while Gremio and Hortensio are, so to speak, 
rolled into one—only the latter appearing in 
the opera, but being represented as an old 
man. The contents of the first three acts 
are nearly the same as in the play, the chief 
difference being that the disguised suitors 
are in the opera both introduced by Petruchio; 
while the fourth act comprises the essential 
part of Shakspere’s fourth and fifth. It is 
seldom that the difficult task of transforming 
a play into an opera has been so judiciously 
performed as in the present case. Before 
proceeding to Bpeak of the music, it is only 
fair to give a word of special praise to Mr. 
Troutbeck’B translation, which is of remark¬ 
able excellence. Thero is, however, one slip 
in tbe rendering of a technical term which 


ought to be corrected. At page 95 occurs the 
line— 

“ Auf Cither, Ilarfe, und dem Cembalo ; ” 

Mr. Troutbeck translates it 

“ On harp, guitar, and on the cymbals too.” 

The word “ cembalo ” means, not “ cymbals,” 
but “ harpsichord ; ” and as the latter word 
suits the rhythm of the music exactly, it 
would be well to make the alteration. 

It has more than once been remarked in 
these pages, when speaking of Wagner, that 
his influence on the future of dramatic music, 
while most undeniable and very considerable 
in extent, would be mostly indirect. Few 
composers probably will followhim in entirely 
abandoning (as he has done in Tristan und 
Isolde and the Bing des Nibelungen ) all the 
accepted operatic forms; but it is difficult 
to over-estimate the weight of his example 
in altering the relative positions of text and 
music. It may be said that he has shifted 
the centre of gravity of opera. Before him 
the libretto was, in the very large majority 
of cases, a matter of altogether secondary 
importance ; it was a mere canvas on which 
to spread the musical colours. True, some 
of the finest operas ever written have been 
ruined by bad libretti—Weber’s Euryanthe 
being one of the most conspicuous instances; 
but granted that a poem was passable, 
nothing more was formerly required. Who 
troubles himself about the text of Don 
Giovanni or the Zauberftbte? It is in the 
increased importance given to the musical 
expression of the words and of the dramatic 
situation that Wagner’s great service to art 
consists; and it is in this respect that his 
influence may be most distinctly traced in 
the present work. In many respects The 
Taming of the Shrew differs radically from 
any opera of Wagner’s. The melodic style 
has no resemblance ; for Goetz has a decided 
individuality. Moreover, in the present work 
the usual forms of opera are adhered to, 
though the movements throughout one act 
always follow continuously. We find here 
scenas, duets, choruses, and ensembles, just as 
in an opera by Meyerbeer or Rossini; but no¬ 
where is dramatic truth of expression sacri¬ 
ficed to any purely musical exigencies. For 
this reason, though it may be said without 
the least hesitation that the work would be 
most effective on tbe stage, there is hardly a 
number in it which would bear transference 
to a concert-room. Goetz shows the power 
of sustaining the interest throughout a long 
act; but his music requires to be heard as a 
whole, and cannot be judged by fragments. 

It is this eminently dramatic character 
that will be found one of the points of resem¬ 
blance to Cinq-Mars mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of this article. Though in their style 
no two works can be more unlike, both 
composers appear to have felt that an opera 
must be something more than a mere series 
of musical numbers strung together at 
random. In both there is continuous 
dramatic interest, though in Goetz it is 
more pronounced than in Gounod. Both, 
again, have followed Wagner in tbe fre¬ 
quent (though not excessive) use of “ Leit- 
motive.” 

An analysis of The Taming of the Shrew, 
even did space permit, would be hardly in¬ 
telligible without musical quotations. A few 


general remarks will be all that are possible. 
Goetz’s style is essentially melodious ; it has 
perhaps more affinity with that of Schumann 
than of any other of the great masters of the- 
past; but it is in its ideas entirely original. 
I have not noticed one reminiscence in read¬ 
ing through the whole work. The music is- 
also remarkable for refinement; even in the 
more comic situations (e.g. the scene with 
the Tailor in the fourth act), it never be¬ 
comes either commonplace or vulgar. It 
requires good singing and acting from the 
vocalists, and good playing from the orches¬ 
tra, which is treated with much taste, and 
with unusual reserve; but, granted an 
adequate performance, its success on an 
English stage might be safely predicted to 
be no less than that which it has achieved 
in Germany. It may be specially recom¬ 
mended to the attention of Mr. Carl Rosa. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


A series of miscellaneous concerts will be given- 
at St. James's Hall on Saturday evenings during- 
the winter, commencing November 16. The hall 
is in course of complote renovation from floor to 
ceiling, a work of which it stood in considerable 
need. 

The great organ erected by M. Cavailld-Cole at 
the Troeaddro Hall, in Paris, was inaugurated on 
Wednesday by M. Alexandre Guilmant. His 
programme was selected from the works of 
Handel, J. S. Bach, Martini, Mendelssohn, Lem- 
mens, and Guilmant. 

The choir of male students from Upsala and 
Christiania has met with a very warm reception in 
Paris. The Troeaddro Hall was crowded in all 
parts, many persons being unable to obtain admis¬ 
sion, and seven items in the programme were 
encored. The Swedish section consisted of a hun¬ 
dred voices, conducted by M. Hedenblad; that from 
Norway numbered sixty, led by M. Behrens. 
The former, it is said, sing with the greater finish 
and delicacy. 

Vebdi’b Aida was performed in French for the 
first time on Thursday week at the Thdatre 
Lyrique. The cast is not well spoken of, but the 
opera is placed on the stage with great care. 

Ah international congress will be held in Paris, 
from September 18 to 21, to discuss a series of 
questions relating to art copyrights. 

A series of articles on celebrated pianists, pub¬ 
lished in Le M&nestrel by M. Marmontel, haa 
just been reissued in a volume entitled Les 1’ia- 
nistes Celebres. 

A colossal bust of Franz Schubert, by Herr 
Kietz, of Dresden, will bo shortly unveiled in the 
Liederhalle Garden at Stuttgard. The Mauner- 
gesangverein of Vienna will take part in the 
musical proceedings on the occasion. 

Ah interesting collection of Indian musical 
instruments and works on music has been presented 
to the Royal Museum at Dresden by the Rajah 
Souvindro Mohun Tagore. 

A comic opera by Peter Cornelius, entitled Der 
Barbier von Bagdad, of which an elaborate analysis 
is now appearing in the Musikalisches Wochenblatt , 
will be performed at Vienna next season. 

It was intended to celebrate the centenary of 
La Scala at Milan by some special performances ; 
but the money will now be employed for the more- 
prosaic purpose of renovating the theatre. 

A hew weekly musical journal will shortly 
appear at Madrid. The title will be CnSnica de la. 
Milsica. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1878. 
No. 328, New Series. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fa may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Tent Work in Palestine. By C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Published for the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Two Vols. 
(Bentley So Son.) 

Under the title Tent Work in Palestine, 
Lieutenant Conder has published a personal 
history of the Survey of Palestine upon 
which he has recently been engaged; the 
scientific results are reserved for memoirs 
which it is proposed to issue with the great 
map of Palestine, in twenty-six sheets, now 
in course of preparation. The Survey has 
been described as marking an epoch in 
geographical research; it is the first in¬ 
stance in which any attempt has been made 
by private enterprise to survey, in minute 
detail, territory belonging to a foreign 
State, and the successful completion of the 
work must be highly gratifying to all who 
have taken part in it. 

The map will cover an area of abont six 
thousand square miles, the whole of Western 
Palestine, and will show 

“ towns, villages, ruins, roads, watercourses, and 
buildings, tombs, caves, cisterns, wells, springs, 
and rock-cut wine-presses. The hills will also be 
delineated and the cultivation shown, olives, figs, 
vines, and palms being distinguished; and the 
wild growth, oak-trees, scrub, and principal sepa¬ 
rate trees, will appear.” 

The memoirs will contain in great detail 
descriptions of the topographical features 
of the country, of the towns, villages, and 
principal buildings; archaeological notes on 
every ruin in Palestine; information as to 
the population, “ with all the traditions col¬ 
lected which refer to special places; ” some 
9,000 Arabic names, their meaning when 
descriptive, “ their relation, when ancient, to 
the Hebrew, and their origin when modem; ” 
and various notes on the geology and me¬ 
teorology. The labour involved in the col¬ 
lection of such a mass of information must 
have been very great, and one cannot but 
admire the unflinching perseverance with 
which officers and men, in spite of serious 
illness and considerable personal risk, car¬ 
ried out the great work entrusted to them. 
How severely the rough work and constant 
exposure affected the health of the party may 
be gathered from the fact that Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake died from the effects of over-exertion 
in the Jordan Valley, that Captain Stewart, 
Lieutenant Conder, and Sergeant Black were 
invalided, that Lieutenant Kitchener had a 
very sharp attack of Syrian fever, and that 
of the remaining members of the party none 
escaped without some severe illness. 

Lieutenant Conder’s narrative presents a 


vivid picture of the pleasures and discom¬ 
forts of continuous camp-life in Palestine, 
where at some seasons the ground is carpeted 
with flowers, at others bare and colourless, 
and occasionally, in the higher districts, 
clothed with snow. What a sharp contrast 
there is between the driving sleet on the 
mountains near Hebron (ii. 145), with the 
wind blowing the loads of the mules over to 
one side, and poor old Hamzeh, the well- 
known sheikh, “ bound to his pony by a 
rope, having fallen off three times from cold 
and exhaustion,” and a May sirocco on the 
coast (i., 220), when “the treeless plain 
was scorched with heat, the flowers all 
dead, and the corn all reaped. The grey 
hills, the olives, houses, and ruins had a 
fossilised appearance, and, over all, a terrible 
leaden sky was spread.” How different, too, 
from either of these is the “faint, har¬ 
monious colouring of the wild flowers on the 
untilled plain ” of Sharon. 

“ The red pheasant’s-eye, in some cases as big 
as a poppy; blue pimpernels, moon-daisies, the 
lovely phlox, gladioles, and huge hollyhocks. 
Swarms of ‘ painted lady ’ butterflies fluttered 
over the mallows; the hoopoes had just arrived, 
and were fanning their crests up and down in the 
oak boughs ; the storks were solemnly marching 
over the plain ; and the air was full of the white¬ 
footed leaser kestrel, also a migratory bird.” 

Tent Work in Palestine is full of picturesque 
descriptions of the scenery of the country 
and of the daily life of the people, to which 
the reader will turn with pleasure; but 
there are other portions of the book which 
do not give as much satisfaction. The ac¬ 
curacy of the Survey and the great value of 
the results obtained are beyond all question; 
in discussing the results, however, Lieu¬ 
tenant Conder has in many instances been 
led by his enthusiasm to jump at conclu¬ 
sions which cannot be accepted. This is 
particularly the case with regard to Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Temple. The chapters devoted 
to them contain a number of inaccurate 
statements, due apparently to imperfect 
knowledge of Major Warren’s work, and with 
these erroneous data an attempt has been 
made to reconstruct ancient Jerusalem. It is 
stated, i., 351, that “Captain Warren’s exca¬ 
vations have also shown us that the south 
wall is all of one date and in one piece, with 
a ‘ Master Course ’ six feet high, except near 
the west, where for over 200 feet this fea¬ 
ture is wanting ; ” and that— 

“ In the south-east corner, where the stones are 
smoothly finished down to the rock, are the 
Phoenician masons’ marks denoting the courses; 
and from this corner to the Golden Gate the 
masonry is apparently of the same character. 
The west wall has been examined for nearly half 
its length, and proves to be of the same style as 
that on the south-east.” 

And again, p. 354, “ the east wall, from the 
Golden Gate southwards, is in one piece 
with the south wall.” Now the fact is, that 
the excavations have shown that the 
“ Master Course,” as it is not very correctly 
called, never existed west of the “Double 
Gate,” and is wanting for a distance of 330 
feet, not 200 feet; and Major Warren has 
always strongly maintained that the south 
wall is of two distinct dates, that portion 
west of the “Double Gate ” being ascribed 
to Herod, that east of it to Solom< n. So, 
too, with the east wall, Major Warren 


found at a distance of 108 feet from the 
south-east angle an entire change in the 
character of the masonry which continued 
northwards for 53 feet; from this point to 
the “ Golden Gate,” a distance of more than 
800 feet, no one has seen the wall beneath 
the surface. Again, Major Warren believes 
the west wall to have been built by Herod, 
and to be of different style to the south-east 
angle ascribed to Solomon ; and it is in the 
unexamined portion of this wall that several 
writers believe a break in the masonry will be 
found. With these facts before him Lieut. 
Conder adds, “The natural conclusion is 
that all this beautiful and gigantic masonry 
is of one period, and formed one area.” 
Lieutenant Conder further says that he was 
“able to examine the character of the 
masonry closing the great tunnels under the 
platform, numbered 1 and 3,” and that he 
and Mr. Schick were able to make nearly 
200 distinct observations of the level of the 
rock. The ends of the tunnels are concealed 
by a heavy coating of cement which has never 
been removed, and it is quite uncertain 
whether they are closed by rock or 
masonry except where the latter is visible 
immediately beneath the arches; the 
number of rock observations is as great 
as that obtained by Major Warren during 
his excavations, and students of Jerusalem 
topography would be glad to see the number 
confirmed by the publication of the record 
completed by Mr. Schick in April, 1873. 

There are other errors in the passages 
relating to Jerusalem, but want of space 
forbids their discussion. A somewhat similar 
mode of treating doubtful questions may 
be observed with regard to Capernaum, 
which is placed at Minieh chiefly on the 
following grounds. The word Minieh in 
Hebrew 

“ is derived from a root meaning ‘ lot ’ or ‘ chance.’ 
In Aramaic it has an identical meaning, and the 
Talmud often mentions the Minai, or ‘ Diviners,’ 
under which title were included not only every 
kind of sorcerer and enchanter, but also the 
early Jewish converts to Christianity.” ... “In 
the Talmud there is a curious passage (to be found 
in Buxtorfs great Lexicon) where a certain faction, 
called Huta, are defined as ‘sons of Caphar 
Nahum; ’ and these Huta, we find from another 
passage, were none other than the Minai.” 

The rather hazardous deductions are that “ it 
is evident that the Jews looked on Caper¬ 
naum as the head-quarters of the Christians, 
whom they contemptuously styled ‘sorcer¬ 
ers’;” and that “ the Talmudic doctors 
speak, then, of Capernaum as the city of 
Minai.” There are errors in what is said of 
the “ Round Fountain,” the springs of 
Tabgbah, and other places; but as Lieu¬ 
tenant Conder does not appear to have mado 
any long stay at, or even to have visited, 
the northern and western shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, they may have arisen from hasty 
writing. The very difficult question of the 
site of Capernaum is one that can only be 
answered by excavation, and we hope that 
the special expedition which the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund are now 
organising for an exhaustive examination of 
the ruins on the shores of the lake may be 
crowned with success ; it may possibly be 
found that the remarkable tomb discovered 
at Tell Hum in I860 is that of Nahum. 

The attempt (i., 128-132) to locate Me- 
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giddo is an instance of the rather hasty 
use which has been made of the results of 
the Survey; Lieutenant Conder finds a place 
called Majedd’a, apparently the Mujeidah of 
Van de Velde, in the valley of Jezreel, or, 
rather, of tho Jordan, and at once identifies 
it with Megiddo. This view is supported by 
no argument except the assumed similarity in 
the name, and unintentionally injustice has 
been done to the most painstaking and accu¬ 
rate of Palestine travellers. Dr. Robinson, 
it is said, in suggesting the Lejjun site for 
Megiddo, “ appears to have been influenced 
by tho crusading chronicles,” and arrived 
at his conclusions by a “ flimsy chain of 
argument.” Dr. Robinson relies, as every 
one should do in these questions, on the 
Bible, a book which Lieut. Conder might 
havo studied with advantage before criti¬ 
cising tho eminent American scholar. The 
words of Judges v., 19, “ then fought the 
kings of Canaan in Taanach by tho waters 
of Megiddo,” are sufficient to show that the 
two places were near each other, and not 
more than fourteen miles apart, as Lieut. 
Conder suggests; and the account of the 
flight of Abaziah from Jezreel in 2 Kings ix., 
27, is entirely opposed to the supposition of 
a Megiddo in the Jordan Valley not far from 
the road up which Jehu had just passed. 
The Romans always occupied in force the 
most important strategical points in a con¬ 
quered country, and Palestine was no ex¬ 
ception ; at Legio, the modern Lejjun, a 
place which in the future may be the scene 
of great events, they established themselves 
firmly, and if, as there seems some reason 
for supposing, Megiddo was an important 
military post, it may well be that as in the 
case of Nablus (Neapolis) the later namohas 
displaced the earlier one. • 

It is not easy to discuss the numerous 
identifications proposed without the fuller 
information promised in the memoirs; the 
greater number appear to be satisfactorily 
established, and very substantial additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the 
geography and topography of the Bible. 
The illustrations by Whymper from sketches 
by the author are well executed, but there 
is one, conspicuous on the cover and the title- 
page, which must surely be ideal rather than 
faithful. It requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to picture those trained ob¬ 
servers Sergeants Black and Armstrong 
holding on, while at work, with one hand to 
a gig umbrella, and with the other to tho 
legs of their instrument. The map of Pales¬ 
tine which might have been expected to form 
a prominent feature in a work devoted to an 
account of the scientific Survey is very rough 
and almost useless as an illustration to the 
letterpress. 

Lieutenant (binder's book is, on the whole, 
one of much merit, and should be carefully 
read by all students of Biblical geography. 

C. W. Wilson". 


Gleanings from the Municipal and Cathedral 
Uncords relative to the History of the City 
of Exeter. By W. Cotton, Esq., E.S.A., 
and the Ven. Henry Woollcombe. 
(Exeter: Townsend.) 

Mr. Cotton’s contributions to this collection 
are extremely valuable, but it is difficult to 


do justice to them in the space which such 
a local volume can claim in our columns. 
They are, in fact, materials for the future 
historian of Exeter and chapters in its 
annals, but they do not by themselves con¬ 
stitute a history, and they lose somewhat of 
their value by the lack of an index or table 
of contents. The first section of the book is 
entitled “ Sir Henry Ralegh de Ralegh, 
Knight,” over whose body tho Black Friars 
and the Dean and Chapter had a memorable 
dispute in the year 1801. The proceedings 
are curious and the rights involved were 
deemed sufficiently important to render an 
appeal to the Pope necessary. In the end 
the friars got the best of it: Sir Henry’s 
body was exhumed, and after two years’ re¬ 
pose reinterred in the conventual church; 
but his monument, which has often puzzled 
antiquaries, remains to this day in the 
cathedral. In the subsequent sections, en¬ 
titled respectively “ The Wars of the Roses ” 
and “ Perkin Warbeck,” a great deal of in¬ 
teresting matter is extracted from the local 
records. Exeter was on the Lancastrian 
side, and Queen Margaret assembled there 
her chief partisans, together with 11 agoodlye 
arraye of lustie and good soyldicrs,” before 
making her last effort to retrieve the fortunes 
of her husband. The interest in the struggle 
taken by the citizens is evinced by entries 
relating to the payment of messengers to 
and from the fatal field of Tewkesbury, on 
which were engaged the heads of the Houses 
of Courtenay and Dynham. King Edward 
does not seem to have resented the sympathy 
shown by the city, though “ being adver- 
tyzed both of succors and moneyes goven 
and contributed [he] waxed verie angrye 
and was of the mynde to have benne re¬ 
venged thereof untill he was advertyzed and 
pacyfied.” 

A very graphic account is given of Perkin 
Warbeck’s unsuccessful attempt to gain 
possession of the city. Knowing the value 
of every hour, he decided at once upon 
taking the place by storm, and in the first 
assault burnt down the north gate and 
gained an entrance. But the defenders in 
the steep and narrow way fought with 
desperate resolution, and drove the insur¬ 
gents beyond the walls ; and, although the 
fight was renewed, and the east gate broken 
down by the superior strength of Perkin’s 
Cornishmen, a flank movement made by 
Lord Devon and his son, Sir William 
Courtenay, discomfited tho rebels, who on 
the following day retired with diminished 
numbers. The municipal records show the 
extent of the damage done by the rebels in 
their operations against the city gates, and 
also furnish some interesting particulars as 
to the price of labour and materials. Work¬ 
men’s wages averaged 5d. a day, and the 
cost of paving was at the rate of l|d. 
a rod. 

Of even greater interest is the story of 
the Siego of Exeter in 1519. It would 
seem that religious controversy has ever 
waxed warm in the westernmost city, and 
those who resisted even to blood the intro¬ 
duction of the Book of Common Praj-er 
and tho destruction of images were fitting 
ancestors of those who, in our own days, 
waged bitter warfare for and against the 
erection of the cathedral reredos. But the 


spirit of Puritanism was never paramount 
at Exeter, and even in tho great struggle 
of the seventeenth century the city was 
exempt from those excesses by which the 
cause of the Parliament was so often 
disgraced. “ There is no evidence what¬ 
ever,” says Mr. Cotton, “ that any damage 
was done to our cathedral during the rebel¬ 
lion.” On tho contrary, when tho city was 
surrendei’ed to the Parliamentary army, it 
was expressly agreed “ that neither the cathe¬ 
dral church, nor any other church in the 
city shall be defaced, or anything belonging 
thereunto spoiled or taken away by any 
soldier or person of either side whatsoever.” 
There is every reason to believe that this 
article was honestly observed, and we know 
for a certainty that tho wall-paintings (still 
preserved in the Chapter House) were in situ 
for some hundred and fifty years after the 
Restoration. 

To Devonians especially these gleanings 
will be very acceptable; but no student of 
English history will regret having given his 
attention to them. The two lectures by 
Archdeacon Woollcombe which are included 
in the volume relate to the “Exeter Domes¬ 
day” and the muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter. They contain some useful infor¬ 
mation, but call for no special remark. 

Charles J. Robinson. 

Materials for a History of the Eeign of 

Henry VII. Edited by the Rev. William 

Campbell. Yols. I., II. Rolls House 

Series of Chronicles and Memorials. 

(Longmans.) 

The wide interpretation given to the term 
“ State Papers ” by some of their recent 
editors is producing unfortunate results. 
Historians might heretofore complain with 
reason that they were seldom able to dis¬ 
cern more than the outlines of a particular 
period in our annals on account of the scan¬ 
tiness and selectness of the materials at their 
disposal. Future historians may complain 
with equal reason that the materials which 
have been recently collected for their use 
are often too bulky and indiscriminate to 
render the outlines visible. Diplomatic 
despatches and public or secret correspond¬ 
ence of the highest value and interest have 
been compiled into the same volume with 
formal records and private papers destitute 
of any claim to be classed as historical evi¬ 
dence, and calendared together with the 
same elaboration of detail. As an inevitable 
consequence the jewels are buried in the 
rubbish. The argument that such materials, 
however heterogeneous, ought to be placed 
in the category of historical memorials on 
the ground that every document emanating 
from or deposited at the source of national 
authority is, strictly speaking, a “ State 
Paper,” obviously proves too much. If this 
be the accepted criterion of selection, why 
are such records as writs in ordinary actions 
of debt and trespass, which answer com¬ 
pletely to tho above description, excluded 
from the Calendar ? Mr. Campbell’s work 
—which offers a flagrant example of the ex¬ 
cess to which the system of indiscriminate 
collection may be carried—contains a large 
proportion of documents as intrinsically 
worthless for historical purposes as such 
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writs. Exclusive of indices, the two volumes 
occupy nearly twelve hundred pages large 
octavo, but embrace no more than five years 
of the reign of Henry VII. The first volume 
was issued in 1873; the second has just 
appeared; so that if the present plan and 
rate of progress be pursued to the end of the 
reign, its future historian will have to wade 
through nine or ten volumes of these 
“ materials ” at the expiration of about 
thirty years. 

By the editor’s admission, the bulk of the 
documents comprehended in_his first volume, 
and he might have added in the second also, 
are “comparatively ” insignificant for the 
purpose, announced in his sub-title, of “ illus¬ 
trating ” the history of the reign. Beyond 
their connexion with it in point of date, 
many of them stand in no nearer relation 
to this than to any other reign a century 
earlier or later. Grants of fairs and free 
warren, leases of Crown lands, confirmations 
of monastic charters, commissions relating 
to subsidies and customs, receipts of fee- 
farm rents and the like, which are recorded 
upon the rolls of Chancery or the Exchequer 
year after year and reign after reign with 
monotonous regularity, are calendared by 
Mr. Campbell with a prolixity that could 
not be exceeded had they been the confi¬ 
dential ciphers of kings and statesmen. He 
has even been at the pains to set out iu its 
original Latin the form in which the grant 
of a fair was made to a borough (vol. ii., p. 
330), and to give a full translation of the 
clauses in ordinary grants of free warren 
and similar franchises ( Ibid ., pp. 208,268-9, 
379, &c.). A little familiarity with earlier 
records would have sufficed to teach him 
that theso stereotyped forms are peculiar to 
no reign, but niutatis mutandis belong as 
much to the thirteenth as to the fifteenth 
century. 

The documents in this collection which 
are really “illustrative,” from an historical 
point of view, of the reign of Henry VII. 
occupy possibly a fourth part of the contents, 
and to some of these the editor attaches an 
importance which appears to us out of all 
proportion to their true value. He calls 
attention, for instance (vol. i., Introd., 
p. viii.), to Henry’s systematic repudiation 
of his predecessor’s title by referring to him 
in all official records as “ do facto sed non de 
jure Rex Angliae,’’ and surmises that, owing 
to that special “ hatred of the rival House ” 
of York which “ is the key to very much ” 
of Henry’s action, “the State scriveners 
seem to have received a standing order to 
introduce this hateful formula into every 
paper connected with Richard’s name, 
however insignificant.” Upon the strength 
of this surmise, Mr. Campbell has thought 
it necessary to repeat the formula in the 
abstract of every document where it occurs. 
He is evidently unaware that it was origi¬ 
nally used by the House of York, and that 
Henry’s adoption of it was merely a retort. 
In Stat. 1 Edward IV. the threo kings of 
the House of Lancaster are thus stigmatised 
as usurpers. The necessity for reiterating 
the words in so many of Henry’s recitals 
arose from the fact that Richard’s title had 
been set aside by Parliament and all his 
acts thereby rendered null and void. 

The space which has been allotted in this 


Calendar to the monotonous Wardrobe 
Accounts, more particularly those relating 
to the King’s coronation, is excessive; and 
threo pages of the brief Introduction to 
vol. ii. are devoted to an examination 
of some unimportant inaccuracies in the 
accountant’s reckoning. Lest the historical 
bearing of the subject should escape the 
reader’s notice, the editor remarks that 

“ this wise and reticent king seems to have con¬ 
doned by what has been generally denounced as a 
too rigid economy and parsimony in national and 
political expenditure for the indulgence of a 
personal taste, amounting almost to infatuation, 
for jewels and gay clothing ” (vol. ii., Introd., 
p. xiii). 

The italics are ours. Can this possibly be 
intended for satire, or does it express Mr. 
_ Campbell’s real opinion touching the respon¬ 
sibility of a “ wise ” sovereign to the people 
who entrust him with their money ? 

Future volumes of the Calendar will no 
doubt refer us to the documents from which 
the editor has arrived at his conclusions re¬ 
garding Henry’s character; but there are 
some remarkable revelations in store for us 
if they contain any evidence to justify his 
exalted estimate of it as “ no less suited to 
the requirements of a new state of society 
than those of such men as Cromwell or 
William of Orange ” (Introd., p. xxii, vol. 
ii.). By a “new state of society.” he in¬ 
tends to denote the political and social 
changes consequent upon the termination of 
the Wars of the Roses, which he looks upon 
as “ a much more important crisis ” in our 
history than either of the periods at which 
Cromwell and William made their appear¬ 
ance. To maintain this position he will 
have to dispose of the evidence upon which 
Mr. Green has contended that Edward IV. 
was the true founder of the “new monarchy,” 
and Henry VII. a man of “ essentially 
commonplace ” mind who “ was content to 
follow out tamely and patiently the plans of 
Edward ” ( History of English People, pp. 
282-297). It is certain, at all events, that 
the crafty attacks which Henry directed 
against the excessive power of the nobles 
were but a development of his predecessor’s 
policy. One of the few documents of any 
historical significance in this Calendar—a 
writ to the mayor and bailiffs of Lancaster, 
prohibiting the abuses which had arisen 
there “ by meane of takyng of lyveryes and 
conysaunces, and by dyvers and several 
lordes, gentilmen, and othre ” (vol. ii., p. 
275)—refers to these as being a breach of 
existing laws, viz., the Statute of Liveries 
(8 Edw. IV.), and the previous enactments 
which it revived and strengthened. Admit¬ 
ting to the fullest extent the value of Henry’s 
stringent measures in this line of policy, it is 
clearly misleading to speak of his reign 
as that in which “ the remains of the 
feudal ” system were at last completely swept 
away ” (vol. i., Introd., p. i). The very 
fons et origo of English feudalism was the 
power of the Crown, and to diminish the 
counterbalancing weight of baronial arro¬ 
gance for the purpose of exalting that power 
into undue preponderance was only to sub¬ 
stitute a severer for a milder form of feudal 
slavery. It was not until the mad attempt 
of the Stuarts to rivet some of its most 
galling fetters had roused the nation to re¬ 


volt, and the lapse of a century and a-half 
from the death of Henry VII., that the “ re¬ 
mains of that system ” were “ completely 
swept away.” 

A few incidental illustrations which this 
Calendar contains of the state of society are 
not without interest. The existence of one 
of the worst forms of mediaeval superstition 
is disclosed in the allegations of a bill in 
Chancery relating to the claim of one Robert 
Croke to certain silver plate which he affirms 
to have been stolen from him by “ a nygro- 
mancyr ” who professed that he could “ make 
that what woman the said Robert lest to 
have unto his wyfe he should have,” and 
to that end required that a quantity of 
jewels and silver plate should be put “ into a 
coffre with dyverse images of wex ” for four 
or five days, and “ made the said Robert do 
certayne observancez with lyghtes and other 
serimonies,” after the performance whereof 
“ the said persone craftly and subtilly de¬ 
parted ” with the spoil (vol. i., p. 251, &c). 
On another page we are reminded of the in¬ 
numerable phases which the still unsettled 
“ Eastern Question ” has assumed in history, 
by finding a grant of letters commendatory 
to Robert Champlayn, a “ Knight Croyse, 
and native of England, who, after having 
several times fought in Hungary against 
the Turks, and earned the praise of Popes 
Pius II. and Paul II., the Emperor, and 
King Matthias for his bravery, was at last 
taken prisoner, and ruined by having to 
pay a ransom of 1,500 ducats, as a compensa¬ 
tion for which he is hereby licensed to solicit 
Christian alms. 

Mr. Campbell appears to have had an in¬ 
adequate preparatory training for his edi¬ 
torial task, and to be only acquiring experi¬ 
ence by slow degrees. His first volume is 
seriously defective as a Calendar; a con¬ 
siderable number of its entries have no 
documentary references whatever attached 
to them (e.g. pp. 108, 198, 251, 253-4); 
and of such references as there are no pre¬ 
fatory explanation is given. The second 
volume shows some improvement in both re¬ 
spects ; but there are several entries without 
references (e.g. pp. 163-180, 181, 424-9), 
and the explanation of the abbreviations 
employed is far from complete. The render¬ 
ing of Law-Latin terms betrays an unprac¬ 
tised hand. So common a word as aucupatio 
(hawking), is translated “ profits ” (vol. i., 
p. 391), and though the right rendering 
seems to bo given where it occurs again 
(vol. ii., p. 279), the former mistake has not 
been corrected. The word columbarium 
(dovecote) is left untranslated (ib., pp. 408- 
9). The recurrence of such untechnical 
renderings as “extract” ( extraction ), and 
“ fines for following game ” (de venatione) 
(ib., p. 267) might be prevented by consult¬ 
ing an oracle so readily accessible as Cowel 
or Jacob. Henry G. Hewlett. 


Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 
India. By G. P. Sanderson. (Allen.) 

In the author’s adventures with bears and 
tigers there is nothing to distinguish this 
book from the multitude of works on Indian 
sporting which have been published of late 
years. Of course he shoots a man-eater, 
whose misdeeds are narrated at length until 
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the reader involuntarily shudders at an un¬ 
expected noise behind him. Better still is 
the account of following up and despatching 
a celebrated cattle-lifting tiger. After the 
manner of its kind, this tiger never harmed 
man, and, being familiarly known over a 
large extent of country, evoked much pity 
when it at length succumbed to Mr. San¬ 
derson’s rifle. Nor do we learn many new 
facts respecting the habits of the various 
wild beasts pursued by him. But the case 
is different with the elephant. Mr. Sander¬ 
son is the officer in charge of the Government 
elephant-catching establishment in Mysore. 
It was mainly owing to him that this insti¬ 
tution was set on foot, and in consequence 
of its success he was appointed in 1875 to 
take temporary charge of the Bengal ele¬ 
phant-catching establishment. This post 
enabled him to vary his experience by visit¬ 
ing the Garo and Chittagong hill-tracts, 
which are little known to Europeans. Con¬ 
sequently few men are better able to speak 
with authority on the Asiatic elephant, and 
in this book the elephant’s life is fully 
treated both in his wild and domesticated 
state: the details of his capture by means of 
an enclosure (or kheddah ), incidents when 
shooting him, and statistics of age, size, 
value, and the like, are appended. Although 
on several points Mr. Sanderson dis¬ 
sents from Sir Emerson Tennent, whose 
work has hitherto been regarded as the 
special authority for Eleplias indiens, this 
book may profitably be ranked together 
with it as giving further details and infor¬ 
mation which, as a sportsman and one 
necessarily led to study the animal’s whole 
life-history, Mr. Sanderson possessed pecu¬ 
liar opportunities of obtaining. 

To turn first, however, to the chief points 
of interest connected with the rest of this 
book, a good account is given of the Indian 
bison (Gavaeus gaurus ). Although gene¬ 
rally regarded as a morose and formidable 
brute, Mr. Sanderson agrees with Forsyth 
in deeming this a slander. Save when 
wounded or disturbed, the bison does not 
care to face man, though, he naively adds, 
jungle-people are occasionally killed by it, 
but “these mishaps arise rather through 
the circumstances under which the solitary 
bison is often met ” than from his fierce¬ 
ness : that is to say, if he meets a man 
at close quarters this good-tempered animal 
generally gores him to death. These two 
authorities agree about the size of the bison, 
both making him stand six feet high at the 
shoulder. Jerdon instances some which 
stood six and a-half feet, while “the Old 
Shikarri ” (Major Leveson) shot one which 
measured six feet four inches. Our author 
deems the bison the same animal as the 
domesticated gayal (G. frontalis) of Assam 
and Chittagong. The bison proper has never 
been domesticated in Southern India. Mr. 
.Sanderson has evidently never seen a herd 
of bullocks driven on a hot day to their 
pasture, or he would not say that the bison 
perspires vigorously when hunted, thereby 
“ differing from domestic cattle, which never 
sweat under any exertion.” 

Mr. Sanderson, like most Indian sports- 
men, is a firm believer in the usefulness 
of the tiger as a means of keeping down 
pigs and deer, which would otherwise irre¬ 


trievably ruin the ryot’s crops. In opposi¬ 
tion to many authorities he denies that the 
tiger strikes down his prey with his paw 
and clutches it on the nape of the neck. 
Neither does this animal make a lengthy 
spring, but rushes forward and grips his 
victim under the throat. A tiger’s meal is 
some seventy pounds of flesh on the first 
night after he has killed an animal, and a 
range of thirty miles a night in search of 
prey is no uncommon event with him. It 
has often been debated whether he is hunted 
down by wild dogs. Mr. Sanderson thinks 
that they may disable him by a sudden on¬ 
slaught, and, failing that, prevent his pro¬ 
curing food till he succumbs through sheer 
weakness. He relates an instance of one 
tiger eating another, which is also a disputed 
point; while as to the size of the Bengal 
tiger he is at one with Jerdon against Sir 
J. Fayrer's somewhat imaginative figures. 
Nine and a-half or ten feet from nose to tip 
of tail seems the ordinary size, and not 
eleven or twelve feet, as the latter author 
states. Tiger cubs, contrary to the usual 
opinion, make handsome goodnatured pets. 
Mr. Sanderson “ had one of considerable 
size that used to be loose in my room at 
night, and though I pillowed and thumped 
it when it would show its affection for me 
by jumping on to the bed when I was asleep, 
it never showed any resentment.” There is 
no accounting for tastes. 

Agreeing with Jerdon in deeming the 
panther and leopard varieties of the same 
species, Mr. Sanderson gives some interest, 
ing details of the cunning of the former. 
The cheetah, or hunting leopard, is very rare 
in Mysore, but an account of its surprising 
swiftness when tamed and let out of a 
hooded cart at antelopes is appended. It has 
often been questioned whether its sluggish¬ 
ness and unwillingness to run again on 
being daunted and missing its game at the 
first rush be due to anger or fatigue. A 
friend had the opportunity of seeing the 
cheetahs hunt which belonged to the Rajah 
of Benares, and was of opinion that the 
animal’s supineness and unwillingness to 
run again after being disappointed in its 
first swift rush on an antelope was owing to 
disgust at being thwarted, just as a trout on 
missing the angler’s fly two or three times 
moodily refuses to look at it again. Mr. 
Sanderson is quite correct in his account of 
the bear’s disposition ( U. labiatus). The bear 
is most uncertain, will sometimes take no 
notice of a man when suddenly met, and at 
other times will attack and scalp him with¬ 
out the least provocation. In temper it is 
more capricious than almost any other wild 
creaturo. A tiger, save when molested, 
rarely touches man. The herdsmen and 
even their boys attack and frequently drive 
off cattle-stealing tigers without any danger. 
Of course it is quite a different question 
when a man-eater is concerned : but he is a 
depraved specimen of tigerhood. These and 
the like details and thrilling accounts of 
sport in the jungles make up half the book. 
We could wish that Mr. Sanderson did not 
at times write in somewhat too light a strain 
of the sufferings of the creatures which fell 
before his prowess; while such phrases as 
lusi natures and animus revertandi are 
blemishes which should have been removed. 


But in his notes on the life-history of the 
tenants of the jungle a careful reader will 
find among pleasantly-told adventures every 
here and there a trait or anecdote which 
serves to give him a more lively picture of 
these wild animals. 

The chapters on elephants make up 
the valuable part of this book, and they 
are replete with statistics and information 
brought up to the present year. All who 
are interested in this creature will be glad to 
know that, while the African elephants are 
decreasing in number before their constant 
persecutions, in India, where they are pro¬ 
tected by Government, the wild animal now 
enjoys perfect immunity throughout the long 
line of the Western Ghats and the boundless 
jungles extending for hundreds of miles 
along the foot of the Himalayas into Burmah 
and Siam. Indeed, Mr. Sanderson thinks 
that the rifle will ere long have to be called 
into requisition to aid the ryot in cultivating 
Southern India, unless Government adopt 
more stringent measures to catch and re¬ 
claim the elephants which nightly devastate 
his fields. The author relates many charm¬ 
ing stories of tracking and shooting rogue- 
elephants, and those which persistently 
ruined cultivated plots in the Billiga-rungun 
Hills and the Kakankote forest, while he de- 
tails the whole system of catching wild herds 
in kheddahs, in Chittagong and the Garo 
Hills. The modus operandi is illustrated by 
maps and spirited phototints, so that the 
reader can fully enter into the charm and 
danger of elephant-catching as practised at 
present in Bengal and Mysore to supply 
Government with beasts of burden. 

The sagacity of the elephant Mr. Sanderson 
thinks has been somewhat overrated; ima¬ 
ginative naturalists, from Pliny onwards, 
have given the Western World this wrong 
impression; the fox, the crow, and the 
monkey are the wise animals of Indian fable. 
Its good qualities are its patience, obedience, 
and gentleness —quae etiam in homine rara, 
says Pliny; fortunately for man its vast 
strength is qualified by extreme timidity. 
Like other wild animals, it seldom thinks of 
attacking man in its native freedom unless 
it has been wounded. The existence of 
white elephants, dear as these creatures are 
to essayists, is very doubtful. The King of 
Ava is said to possess some, but no trust¬ 
worthy European appe ars to have seen 
them. The author has omitted a trait in 
elephant nature—its long remembrance of 
injuries; concerning which an Indian civilian 
enables us to give a better anecdote than 
the traditionary story of the resentful 
animal which drenched the tailor with dirty 
water. Two elephants, which had quarrelled, 
were separated for fourteen years and then 
taken out on a hunting expedition. They 
met without any seeming recognition of 
each other, but on descending a slanting 
path down the steep bank of a river, the 
one behind on a sudden made a plunge 
forward and upset its old adversary, mahout, 
howdah, guns and all, into the river. A 
full-grown elephant probably swims better 
than any other land animal. Mr. Sanderson 
caused a batch of seventy-nine to cross the 
Ganges and several of its large tidal 
branches in November, 1875. During their 
longest swim they were six hours without 
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j touching the bottom ; then, resting on a 
, sandbank for a time, they completed their 

, passage in three hours more without any 

:i loss. The chief damage their presence in a 

wild state does to agriculture is not so much 
, the harm they do the crops, but the bar they 
( cause to progress by discouraging the ryots 
j in reclaiming land from the jungle. The 
( largest elephant Mr. Sanderson measured, out 
of many hundreds which he has seen, stood 
i 9 feet 10 inches at the shoulder. “ Twice 

! round an elephant’s foot is his height within 

, one or two inches; more frequently it is 

' exactly so.” The largest which he shot, a 

r dangerous rogue-elephant in the Kakankote 

| jangle, was 9 feet 7 inches in height at the 

shoulder; 26 feet 2| inches from tip of 
trunk to tip of tail; and its tusks together 
weighed 74£ pounds. The tusks are never 
renewed when once lost, though Jordon 
states that the first tusks are shed before 
the second year. The elephant will live to 
150 years (from 80 to 120 years is the 
opinion of experienced natives), and it is 
not full grown until it attains its twenty- 
fifth year. After the wild animals have 
been driven into the stockade, mahouts 
on trained elephants enter and experience 
little difficulty in tying the legs of 
the captives. They are then led out 
and tethered to trees, when they soon be¬ 
come submissive and even gentle. Mr. 
Sanderson and a mahout mounted one on 
the sixth day after bringing her out of 
the kheddah. Elephants are divided by 
the natives into three castes, signifying 
thorongh-breds, half-bred, and third-rates. 
A koomerlah or thoroughbred is the grandest 
specimen of the animal, and is practically of 
unlimited value in the market, 2,000Z. not 
being an unknown figure for such an 
elephant. In 1835 the price of elephants 
was 45Z. per head ; tuskers of any preten¬ 
sions are now worth from 800Z. to l,50ftZ., 
and nothing can be bought under 150Z. The 
great annual fair of Sonepoor on the 
Ganges is the chief mart in India for the 
sale of elephants. The full strength of the 
Bengal elephant establishment in the Lower 
Commissariat Circle is nominally 1,000. 
Each animal is expected by the code to 
carry 1,640 lbs., exclusive of attendants and 
chains. Each elephant ought to be pro¬ 
vided with at least 800 lbs. of fodder a day, 
and the total monthly expenses allowed for 
a female of full size in the Bengal Commis¬ 
sariat Department is 24 rupees—in the 
Madras Department exactly double. But 
we most not let our elephant run away with 
ns; few things are more dangerous either 
in reality or in print. The above are 
samples of much interesting lore connected 
with this animal in Mr. Sanderson’s book, 
which is indispensable to all who wish for 
information on any point of an elephant’s life 
and economy. It is full of woodcraft and 
sporting adventures, and is written in a 
genial spirit; while its maps and illustra¬ 
tions are worthy adjuncts of a work which 
must long ra.uk as the standard authority on 
the Indian elephant. M. G. Watkins. 


"Pyramid Facts and Fancies. By James 
Bonwick. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Bonwick has produced a very interest¬ 
ing book. The Great Pyramid of Khnfn or 


Cheops has possessed a fascination for the 
mind of travellers and historians from the 
days of Herodotus down to our own, when 
under the guidance of Mr. John Taylor and 
Prof. Piazzi Smyth it has been made the 
starting-point of a new religion; and the 
literature of which it lias been the subject is 
at once largo and curious. This literature 
Mr. Bonwick has conscientiously studied, 
and the results of his labours are compressed 
into the handy little volume before us. He 
may well entitle it Pyramid Facts awl Fancies, 
since the facts connected with the sepulchre 
of King Cheops have been almost buried 
under a pile of fancies and paradoxes as 
huge as the pyramid itself. 

Indeed it is no wonder that so striking a 
monument of the old world, a monument, 
too, which looms out of that grey dawn of 
history from which modern research is but 
now lifting the veil, should excite so many 
strange dreams in an untrained and impres¬ 
sionable mind. It guards, as it were, the 
entrance of Egypt, the seat of the earliest 
known civilisation, and seems to symbolise 
the massive grandeur and venerable mystery 
of that ancient empire. Apart from theories 
which would make it a revelation comple¬ 
mentary to that of the Bible, or would turn 
the sarcophagus of its builder into a 
divinely-appointed standard of weights and 
measures, the Great Pyramid inspires ns 
with a sense of the mysterious. It is one of 
the oldest existing monuments of civilised 
man, and yet it seems to overshadow and 
contemn all the pnny structures of later 
ages. Though not forty centuries, as Napo¬ 
leon said, look down upon us from its 
summit, but rather sixty, the power and 
civilisation to which it bears witness must 
have exceeded that of the Egypt of a subse¬ 
quent time, or even that of Rome itself. 
When we consider the culture and civilisa¬ 
tion of the Old Egyptian Empire, springing 
full-grown, like Athena, from the darkness 
of prehistoric time, the mysticism of Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth and bis followers appears 
almost justified. 

Bat the vagaries of mystical mathema¬ 
ticians and astronomers are interesting 
rather to the student of psychology than to 
the student of history; the latter will pre¬ 
ferably turn to those parts of Mr. Bon wick’s 
book in which the character and dimen¬ 
sions, the history and fortunes of the Great 
Pyramid are treated with fullness and ex¬ 
actitude. The stones whereof it is composed 
came from the granite quarries of Ele¬ 
phantine and Syene and the alabaster rocks 
of the Khalil mountains. The quarry-marks 
of Cheops are painted in red on the walls of 
the five upper chambers, and Lcpsius dis¬ 
covered the royal name engraved over the 
doors, where the cartouche is put after the 
king’s name instead of around it as in later 
inscriptions. According to the Arabic his¬ 
torians, the Pyramid was broken open by 
tbe Khalif Mamun, who discovered 

“towards the top a chamber, with a hollow 
stone (the sarcophagus), in which there was a 
statue like a man (the mummy ca3e), and within 
it a man, upon whom was a breastplate of gold 
set with jewels; upon this breastplate was a sword 
of inestimable price, and at his Bead a carbuncle 
of the bigness of an egg, shining like the light of 
day ; and upon him were characters writ with a 
pen, which no man understood.” 


Though this account is given by a credible 
contemporary, Ibn Abd al-Ilttkm, it is 
doubted by I)e Sacy and others, who think 
that the Pyramid was opened before the 
journey of Mamun in Egypt. It has even, 
been doubted whether the pyramid was cased 
in marble, as Herodotus expressly states, 
though Colonel Vyse discovered two of tho 
casing-stones, and certainly the story that 
the mosque of Hassan was built by Saladin 
with the stones he had removed from it is 
open to criticism. The other pyramids, 
however, have been coated with granite and 
marble, while Molik-alizir in 1196 tried to 
strip the third pyramid, and Mehcmet All 
succeeded in getting some of tho marble 
casing of a Dasliur pyramid. It was only 
under Turkish rule that tho pyramids were 
left in peace. As Mr. Bonwick says :— 


“It has been the habit to abuse tbe Turk for the 
ruin of ruins in Egypt. History does not sub¬ 
stantiate the charge. The cultured Semitic race, 
the Saracens, are more open to the reproof. Turkish 
pashas have ruled since Western European tra¬ 
vellers visited the Nile ; and not until the days of 
Mehemet Ali, of the European Albanian race, 
were these devastations known to any extent. 
Mr. Gliddon declares that ‘ until 1820 little injury 
had been done to the ruins.’ And this Vandalism, 
has followed the presumed law of progress. The 
crushing of these glorious trophies of ancient civil— 
i9ntiou has been in accordance with Western ideas. 
Money was to be made. Money must be made. 
Money can bo made by the breaking up of temples, 
and the using of their stones for sugar-factories. 
And the progressive and much-extolled pasha 
broke up the temples and raised the sugar- 
houses.” 


Under Marietta Bey to id the present Khedive 
a better state of things has at last been in¬ 
augurated, and an attempt has been made 
to put a stop to tbe wliolesalo spoliation of 
Egyptian antiquities by tlio barbarians of 
Western Europe. 

Mr. Bonwick’s sympathies are not wholly 
antiquarian, and it is clear that he takes i 
keen interest in the condition of the de¬ 
scendants of the men who reared the Great 


Pyramid:— 

“ Again and again," he tells us, has he “ heard 
the wish expressed thnt the English, and not tho 
Khedive, ruled in the land.” “ Egypt under the 
English,” ho adds, “ would recover its lost 
dominion. In India, we have learned, at last, 
and to some appreciable extent, how to govern 
native races. The Turks in 400 years made small 
progress in the work. We have had but 200 
years to learn the lesson, and have, according to 
some, made little advance. While condemning 
the Turk for despising the simple fellah of Egypt, 
the wily Greek, and the stolid Bulgarian, it is 
not for us to throw the stone while our Christian 
and educated countrymen in India call high-class 
Brahmins and other refined Hindoos by the con¬ 
temptuous name of Sujyers. It marks no more 
conciliatory policy.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


Celtic Scotland: a History of Ancient Alban. 
By William F. Skene. Volume II.— 
Church and Culture. (Edinburgh: 
Douglas.) 

Unlike the majority of historians, Mr. 
Skene has his subject well in hand before 
he begins to print, and he is able therefore 
to send through tho press in rapid succes¬ 
sion the volumes of his Celtic Scotland. Bis 
dat qui cito dat : and yet, if we were obliged 
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to wait much longer for tbeir appearance, 
we should be too grateful for the boon to 
murmur at the delay. 

In the present volume, the second of the 
series, Mr. Skene gives us the annals of the 
Celtic Church in Scotland. Ho brings to 
the consideration of his subject a thoroughly 
unprejudiced mind. Many persons have 
endeavoured to write history backwards to 
give dignity to the extravagances of modern 
religious parties, instead of deducing it in 
honest sequence of facts from the beginning. 
Jamieson’s History of the Gulde.es is a speci¬ 
men of this class of literary imposture. 
Mr. Skene is superior to folly of this kind. 
He has waited until every source of inform¬ 
ation seems to have been exhausted, and 
then he gives us the result of his investiga¬ 
tions in a calm and carefully-weighed nar¬ 
rative. 

It is now generally agreed that the 
Romano-British Christianity was of the 
most feeble description. The late Mr. Haddan 
did much to destroy the old traditionary 
belief in its importance, but the list of the 
relics of that period which ho gives in his 
edition of the Concilia is far too large. The 
occasional occurrence of small objects 
stamped with the sacred monogram is all 
that can justly be relied upon. Of course 
there were bishops in the chief Roman 
cities, York, London, and Lincoln (not 
Caerleon, as Mr. Haddan affirms), and these 
would have congregations more or less 
. large, but they have left next to nothing 
behind them. Into the evidences which 
bear upon the general subject we cannot 
enter. We can only dwell, and that for a 
very brief space, upon the history of that 
part of our island with which the name and 
the researches of Mr. Skene are so honour¬ 
ably connected. 

At the close of the fourth century the 
mission of Ninian into Galloway was the 
first flash of light through the darkness of 
the North. He seems to have been an 
emissary from St. Martin of Tours, from 
whom the Celtic Church received so much 
of its early discipline and training. The 
home of St. Martin was as much an object 
of veneration to the Celts as the monastery 
of St. Andrew upon the Coelian hill was 
to the missionaries of Gregory and their 
descendants. At Whithorn, the Candida 
Casa of Bede, Ninian endeavoured to set up 
a missionary college after the fashion of his 
model in France. But there is every reason 
to believe that the influence of the teaching 
and educational establishment of Ninian died 
gradually away. 

The next great, indeed the greatest, mis¬ 
sionary effort in Scotland was made in the 
sixth century by a party of Irishmen, of 
whom Columba was the chief. The poet 
and the scholar in every age have been 
delighted to dwell upon the fervour and the 
successes of the little family of religious 
heroes which found a homo at Iona, and 
spread the name of that sanctuary into 
every nook and corner of Northern Europe. 
The ancient biographies of Columba are 
works of the highest interest, especially 
that from the pen of Adamnan, the repro¬ 
duction of which in recent years by Dr. 
Rees is one of the ablest historical efforts of 
the present century. For Mr. Skene the 


life and the labours of Columba have an 
evident charm. To the investigations of his 
predecessors in the same field he has added, 
what we did not possess before, a minute 
topographical description of Iona and the 
islands which lie near it, and he is thus 
enabled to explain many an historical 
allusion which was previously obscure, and 
to ascertain the sites of places which have 
been hitherto unknown. Mr. Skene’s chap¬ 
ters on Iona are the most instructive parts 
of his volume. The religious system which 
had its centre in that island bade fair at one 
time to extend far and wide, but it found a 
most formidable adversary in the Church of 
Rome. Wilfrid first rolled it back from 
Northumbria, and by slow degrees the creed 
of Columba faded away even in the island on 
which he lived and died. 

In the eighth century the Columban 
Church received its death-blow. There were 
two weapons which inflicted the wound on 
the monastic principle which was its charac¬ 
teristic. The first was the influence of the 
secular clergy whom the Roman Church had 
always recognised as properly co-existent 
with monachism. Wilfrid first impressed 
this on the Northumbrians, and within a 
generation after his decease Ceolfrid, Abbot 
of Jarrow, drove the wedge home, and suc¬ 
ceeded as well with Nectan, king of the 
Piets, as Wilfrid had done in the beginning 
of his career with Oswiu of Northumbria. 
The other principle which helped to destroy 
the monastic life of the old Columban 
Church was asceticism. The number of 
those increased for whom the monastery was 
insufficient in discipline as well as seclusion. 
These were known by the name of Ceile de, 
who are now believed to be unconnected 
with the system of Columba. Under the 
combined influence of the secular clergy and 
the ascetics, the northern monasteries came 
into an evil case ; they were secularised, as 
Bede says in his well-known letter to 
Egbert, and the seats of irreligion and 
licence. To remedy these abuses the Church 
of Rome tried to provide a cure in the in¬ 
stitution of the order of secular canons, 
which probably came into vogue in the 
North in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The remedy, however, was of a very doubt¬ 
ful nature. As the Columban monks left 
their monasteries, their places were filled by 
parties of these ascetics, who, together with 
the secular clergy, were brought under the 
semblance at least of a monastic rule. To 
them the name of Culdecs was generally 
applied. But the old family and tribal in¬ 
fluences of the preceding system were not 
easily thrown off, and by degrees monastic 
life sank still lower than before. Clerical 
marriage, hereditary succession, lay abbots 
and officers of the Church, the secularisation 
of Church property, these were a few of the 
results of a system which spread into Eng¬ 
land as well as through Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, and became so deep-rooted and popular 
that the effects of it can be traced in Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Henry III. The -state 
of the Scottish Church beforo a reformer 
came to it was lamentable indeed. 

The reformer was practically Margaret, 
the sainted queen of Malcolm III., and an 
English princess by birth. She brought to 
bear upon the corruptions of the Church of 


her adopted country the influence of herself, 
and Edgar, David, and Alexander her sons. 

She possessed not only a personal piety of 
the rarest order, but also that love of disci¬ 
pline which was native to her father’s house. 

The old tribal system gave way to parishes i 
and diocesan episcopacy; the religious orders ' 
of the Church of Rome and the establish- i 
ment of monasteries for them to occupy, 
broke up the influence of the old Celtic | 
Church ; and by degrees the existing houses 
of religion were obliged to conform to the 
new ideas, and regular canons took the place 
of the old Culdees. The first draft of 
Austin, or regular, canons was brought into 
Scotland in 1115 from Nostell in Yorkshire j 
and placed at royal Scone, and it became the 
fashion to recreate the ecclesiastical as well 3 
as the civil institutions of Scotland after 
English models. York had but little say in 
these re-arrangements, owing to her oft- 
repeated claim of metropolitical supre¬ 
macy ; but it is observable that a prior i 
of Durham, a monk of Canterbury, and an 
Austin canon from Nostell occupied in suc¬ 
cession the great see of St. Andrews. The 
chapter of Salisbury became the model of 
the new body which took possession of the i 
church of Glasgow, while the church of Moray 
went to Liueoln for the same purpose. 
Scotland soon became divided into ten ; 
bishoprics, all drawn up in their capitnlar 
and diocesan arrangements upon the English 
plan; and a system of refounding the old 
monasteries, with the creation of others 
upon new sites, made the revolution com¬ 
plete, and threw over Scotland the Roman 
organisation with all its intricate network. 
The great promoter of the new monastic 
system in Scotland was David I. But* in 
what did he not excel ? And he owed his 
success not more to his maternal training 
than to the wise lessons which he had 
learned in his youth during his residence at 
the English Court, acting as they did upon 
an energetic and thoughtful mind. A care- 
fully-drawn historical study of the life of 
David I. and his son Henry from a competent 
pen, such as that of Mr. Skene, would be 8 
very acceptable work. 

To thank Mr. Skene for a work like this 
might almost savour of impertinence. It 
stands alone in a field of labour in which 
others have not been idle. We trust that 
he may be spared to complete the remaining 
portion of his undertaking. Death has been 
so busy of late years among the Scottish 
antiquaries of renown that we cling with a 
kind of filial regard to the very few that re¬ 
main to us; and of these Mr. Skene is the 
chief. J- Ra®*' - 


Diplomatic Sketches. By “An Outsider. 

I. Count Beust. (R. Bentley.) 

There must be a good deal of the ‘‘l ®® 8 
Boswelliana ” about the nature of ‘ A® 
Outsider,” and it has shown itself very 
freely in his sketch of Count Beust’s career, 
which stretches over the past thirty ye&rs o 
diplomatic history. The idea conveyed is 
that almost every measure that has been , 
taken for the preservation of the balance o 
power in Europe during this period and ' 
turned out successfully has been sugges . i 
or mainly influenced, by Count Beust, an 
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that i.early every unnecessary war, nearly 
every political fiasco, has been caused by 
disregard of his advice, or the adoption of a 
policy contrary to his principles. He saved 
Saxony: he resuscitated Austria: he strongly 
opposed the Crimean war: under liis 
leadership Prussia might have lain down 
with the Bund, and Eastern Germany have 
rested in the security of idyllic peace. 
Finally, the total Eastern Question might 
have been solved as a nursery riddle! 
Without concurring in these sentiments, we 
recognise our Ambassador from Vienna as 
a distinguished diplomatist. The present 
memoir commences with his arrival at nearly 
the topmost rung of the ladder, mentioning 
no facts regarding his family or education, a 
word respecting which may not be out of 
place here. He was born at Dresden in 
1800, the younger brother of Vicomte de 
Beast, a distinguished authority on geo¬ 
logy and mineralogy. Leaving physical 
science to his frere aine, the Count took to 
politics. He received his university educa¬ 
tion at Gottingen and Leipsic and was a 
pupil of Heeren, from whom lie probably 
imbibed much of his theory of the European 
1 “ States-system.” 

He quickly rose through the junior ranks 
of diplomacy, and after being accredited to 
London in 184G and to Berlin in 1848, we 
find him in 1849 at the head of the Saxon 
Foreign Office. Count Beust’s policy has 
always been thoroughly German. He was 
the advocate of the “ Trias ” Government, 
and foremost in prompting the terms of the 
Bamberg “Identical Notes ” in 1854, stipu¬ 
lating that the Bund in its entirety should 
be associated in any steps taken for the 
joint government of Prussia, Austria, and 
the rest of the Fatherland. He has ever 
proved the champion of the smaller States 
against absorption in Prussia, and this has 
brought him into constant collision with 
Prince Bismarck. 

We must take exception to the manner in 
which the Count is here glorified at the ex¬ 
pense of others, and to the amount of animus 
and political rancour with which his oppo¬ 
nents are assailed. We do not think that he 
came well out of the Danish Question. As 
representative of the Bund in the London 
Conference, he was instrumental in de¬ 
priving Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein, 
thinking little that, as the event proved, 
Prussia, and not the Duke of Augustenburg, 
would obtain possession of the territory. 
But of course the fault in this, as in every 
other mistake, lay with others 1 The late 
Earl Russell was—well, Count Beust said 
of him on one occasion that his offensive 
language “equalled the levity of his asser¬ 
tions ; that his total ignorance of what was 
going on in Germany was coupled with 
threats no one feared,” &c.; and “ An Out¬ 
sider,” speaking of the despatch in which 
these words occur, testifies to many other 
like documents “ with which he has en¬ 
riched the archives of our Foreign Office, 
regardless for the great and glorious tradi¬ 
tions of the past,” and accuses him “ of only 
trying his martial ardour with States unable 
to defend themselves and of collecting re¬ 
buffs from anyone not inclined to stand 
nonsense.” Nearer home, we seem to find 
that German statesmen who opposed the 


great Saxon were reckless, ill-advised, or 
mad! Neither Count Buol nor Count 
Rechberg seem ever to have done a 
wise thing or even said one. The merits 
of other contemporary statesmen are simi¬ 
larly disregarded or contemned. 

Well, spite of Count Beust, the Bund fell: 
bis own dismissal was the price of Saxony’s 
very existence ; but it is at this crisis, ac¬ 
cording to our opinion, that the brighter 
part of bis caveer began. He has been the 
mainspring of the machinery by which 
Austria has once more been raised to a first- 
rate Power, and the wisdom of his adminis¬ 
tration of that empire between 1866 and 
1872 would alone place him among the 
ranks of notable statesmen. Much is 
said regarding Count Beust’s communica¬ 
tions with Napoleon III. The first order 
given to the new Emperor came from the 
Saxon Court, and although there appears to 
be no foundation for the rumour of the ex¬ 
istence of a secret Franco-Austrian treaty of 
alliance, it is certain that the French 
Government received much good advice 
and wise caution from Count Beust prior to 
the war with Prussia. 

With respect to the Eastern Question, 
Count Beust’s programme points to a collec¬ 
tive tutelago of Turkey by all the Powers, 
the supervision being delegated to combined 
action and ■ not to individual interference. 
Perhaps the practical value of this theory 
will some day be investigated. Meanwhile 
let it rest. 

The most interesting portion of the work 
is the notes and personal anecdotes scattered 
through the volume. They are well worth 
reading, and must be the result of much 
knowledge and experience. There are a few 
slips, either of the author or printer—such 
as the mis-spelling in the names Lord 
Beaconfield and Sir A. Mallet; and we are 
certain that no despatch of Prince Gortcha- 
koff of May 15, 1827, was ever sent to Prince 
Wolkonsky to be read to Baron Beust. Has 
not the adjective “ Napoleoninn ” a queer 
sound ? T. W. Crawley. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Scotch Firs. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
“A Garden of Women.” Two Vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Freda. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal." Three Vols. (Bentley.) 
Verncy Court. An Irish Novel, in Two Vols. 

By M. Nethercott. (Remington.) 

The first of these novels is made up of two 
charming tales, one of which has appeared 
so lately in the Cornhill that we need only 
refer to it as a telling corrective of the 
fanatical craze of Scotch kirk-folk and Dis¬ 
senters against the stage. Ministers or lay- 
people who still retain a scruple as to visit¬ 
ing the theatre may find their consciences 
made easier by the perusal of “ the Rev. 
Adam Cameron’s Visit to London.” There 
is more of mystery and incident in “ The 
Principal of St. Ninian’s,” which unveils 
graphically, and by stages, the skeleton long 
hidden from the prying eyes of the Profes¬ 
sors and Senatns Academicns of that typical 
Scotch University, in the cupboard of its 
corpulent, rosy, imposing-looking Principal 


Graham. The jealousy of canny elders 
and rivals finds a mouthpiece in the 
outspoken, Ossianic, revolutionary pro¬ 
fessor of belles lettres, Neil Colqnhoun, a 
cadet of a Highland family, diametrically 
opposite in views to the old-fashioned Prin¬ 
cipal, who in virtue of his lairdship of the 
estate of Inch, as well as his collegiate 
pre-eminence, was in decided antagonism 
to the popular party. At home the 
Principal has an ailing, delicate wife, 
who finds no consolation for the em¬ 
barkation of her three sons on the sea of 
busy life in the addition to her household 
of a rather silly brunette, a niece of her 
husband’s, Parnel Lingkam. But she de¬ 
velops a keen and unwonted interest in a 
new mistress of the St. Ninian’s Infant and 
Sewing School, a Highland lassie, by name 
Margaret Graham. The mystery of the tale 
centres in this heroine, who when Principal 
Graham is brought to bay by his accusers 
and subordinates, proves to be the daughter 
be had feared to own, not the niece he had 
wronged, by a misty - manner (“ misde¬ 
meanour”) against the law of the Church, 
as his servant Chirsty calls it; but who vin¬ 
dicates her parentage and gains the hand of 
the conciliated opponent of her sire, Neil 
Colqnhoun, by her possession of the courage 
and true womanhood of the Principal’s 
mother. The tale is told with a natural 
pathos, much force of delineation of charac¬ 
ter, and decided sparkles of wit and humour. 

Those who have read the stories of the 
Runaway, Miss Hitchcock’ s Wedding Dress, 
and the Very Young Couple, and the stir¬ 
ring poem of Harry, will bo prepared for a 
suspicion of fastness in the heroine of the 
novel of Freda. And not without cause. 
The author, had she prefaced her new novel, 
would doubtless have shown that she strove 
to delineate a true and pure-minded woman, 
who, set in the midst of trials and traps to 
the conduct which the standard of purity 
requires, and the element of “sensation” 
imperils, manages to steer clear of shoals, 
and surmount all impediments to unso¬ 
phisticated innocence. “To the pure all 
things are pure,” and the author of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal is one of the most 
honest and enthusiastic preachers of this 
text with whom we are acquainted. Our 
only fear is whether editors and critics who 
know the world through a hard, strong 
glass, will have patience to follow the ad¬ 
ventures of the heroine without flinging 
away the book unfinished. Scarcely more 
than a girl, but one of rare beauty, versa¬ 
tility, and wilfulness, she drops down as 
from the clouds at a farmhouse where she 
had sojourned in younger days, to astonish 
her hostess Letty, and to masquerade at 
milking the cows, feeding the chickens, and 
shelling the peas, with such success that 
Vicar Underwood believes her to be the 
new maid-of-all-work; and when circum¬ 
stances bring about her loan, as a sort of 
help, to his invalid sister at the vicarage, 
he is so bewitched that he hazards an offer 
of marriage only to learn that she is a wife 
already, and a wife who has run away from 
her husband. It turns out to have been a 
hasty love-at-first-sight match, concluded 
before Freda knew her own mind, and one 
which her proud and unyielding husband, 
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Lionel Fane, so far repents of, after Freda 
lias left him, that he determines to cut short 
his matrimonial experiences by emigration 
solus. Freda is placed on a liberal allow, 
ance, and uses her longed-for freedom to go 
as a parlour-boarder to a school at Clapham, 
where on her eighteenth birthday she learns 
that she is a widow. Her husband’s death 
by a fall from his horse is reported from the 
colonies, and the family solicitor informs her 
that by a will made directly after his mar¬ 
riage she succeeds to 3,000Z. per annum. 
Strange to say, though her dislike to the 
deceased was ineffaceable, she is in no hurry 
to repair her first mistake by a more con¬ 
genial alliance. Engaging a Miss Bell, or 
Corabel, the English teacher at the school, 
as a companion, she goes to her only kins¬ 
folk in Jamaica, and having there closed her 
uncle’s eyes, returns in a year to England, 
where she is paragon of beauty at a western 
watering-place, beset by suitors whom she 
does not care for, and pursued by a mystcri- 
ons Mr. Percival, whose antecedents no one 
knows. But a crush at the railway station 
disarranges Percival’s false beard, and re 
veals that under his red wig and bushy red 
whiskers he has black hair. He is, in short, 
Lionel Fane, only killed by report, and at¬ 
tracted home to linger on the track of one 
he cannot forget, and to re-enact Enoch 
Arden with better results and happier. The 
novel of Freda will be variously judged. It 
is clever, amusing, genuinely in earnest. 
Some of the unsophisticated heroine’s ipse 
dixits are really philosophical saws without 
her knowing it. There is life and stir in 
every chapter through the succession of in¬ 
cident and adventure ; and the little songs 
which Freda trills in the first volume are, in 
one word, delicious. 

Verney Court is a novel which only de¬ 
serves notice with a view to contrasting 
the character of the wilful and ill-fated 
Catherine Yerney therein with the heroine 
of our last novel. In this case the very 
spirit of flirtation and fickleness tempts a 
sprite-like and beautiful girl to trifle with 
two lovers, until her tyrannical father is pro¬ 
voked to apply to her the same coercion and 
imprisonment as had been the cause of her 
mother's madness and death. There is a 
graphic tonch in the burning of Verney 
Court and the apparition of the incarcerated 
and ill-fated Catherine amid the flames. 
But the whole story is too melodramatic; 
too full of villains, rakes, and venal “ sizars,” 
which last class the author evidently thinks 
is capable of forgery, poisoning, to say no¬ 
thing of lies, robbery, and arson, at the 
lowest prices. Verney Court may bo an 
“Irish novel,” but the memory of Lever, 
Carleton, and others, forbids the statement. 

James Davies. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Works of Jtobert Burns. Vol. II. and III. 
Poetry. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) This edition, 
by far the best that hns yet appeared, proceeds 
satisfactorily. The second volume contains 104 
compositions, beginning with “ The Brigs of 
Ayr,” 1786, and ending with “ The Posie,” 1701. 
Eight of them are marked with the asterisk, which 
denotes their being new, or to a great extent new, 
in this edition. There are three steel-engravings, 
chielly the full-length portrait of Burns by Alex¬ 


ander Nasmyth, which gives less spirit and im¬ 
portance to the poet’s countenance than we find 
in some other likenesses; also two facsimiles of 
handwriting. The details of incident preceding 
Burns's visit to Edinburgh are carefully brought 
out in the first “introductory note ” of the volume; 
and the like may be said of the remarks upon the 
amorous poem “ The Gowden Locks of Anna.” 
The poem named “ A Prayer for Mary ” is ex¬ 
cluded, as now known to be not by Burns. 
Generally we have little but praise to give to the 
annotations and elucidations. Of course, how¬ 
ever, an exception will occasionally occur: and 
we find one such with regard to the verses “ IIow 
long and dreary is the night.” Here the editor 
indulges in what wo should call fussy hyper- 
criticism with regard to the quatrain— 

“ How slow yo move, ye heavy hours, 

As ye were sad and weary ! 

It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi' my dearie! ” 

We shall persist in considering this the right 
accentual course of the second couplet; and we 
regard the change now introduced as a bit of 
prosaic, and therefore perverse, particularity. The 
editor lays it down that a dash or pause must be 
introduced after the word “ sae,” thus giving to 
the whole sentence the extra-precise meaning, “ It 
used not to be so: on the contrary, when I was 
with my dear, ye glinted by, instead of lingering 
bv.” Burns clearly (to our apprehension) dis¬ 
regards such discriminative verbal minutiae, and 
says in one clause, as a poet would say, “ It was 
not thus slowly and wearily that ye glinted by 
when I was with my dear.” Burns is the last 
poet to whom a grammarian-like precision of 
speech should be ascribed, or on whom it should 
be imposed as a substitute for first-hand lyrical 
impulse. Vol. iii., which appeared after we had 
already written about vol. ii., brings the poetical 
section of the edition to a close; the prose re- 
maius to be published. 

Toetnj of America: Selections from One Hun¬ 
dred American Poets from 1776 to 1876. With 
an Introductory Reviow of Colonial Poetry, and 
some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. 
Linton. (Bell and Sons.) This neat volume of 
nearly 400 pages will be a considerable boon 
to miscellaneous readers of poetry: they will learn 
here—with more approach to completeness than 
from any other readily accessible source—what the 
last century of American poetry consists of. To 
say that the thing thus brought to the reader’s 
knowledge is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever 
is not, however, our intention: we must confess 
that the great majority of the volume appeal's to 
us mediocre, and not strictly deserving of the 
name poetry. Mr. Linton has drawn freely upon 
Stod lard's re-edition, 1876, of Griswold’s Poets 
and Poetry of America : about 128 of the pieces 
in the present volume come from that and pre¬ 
vious selections, and Mr. Linton makes up a total 
of 256. He avoids religious poems, and (most pro¬ 
perly) excludes extracts from long compositions. 
A woodcut portrait of Whitman, taken from a 
photograph, forms the frontispiece, and indicates 
Mr. Linton’s sympathy with that poet: he is also 
a declared admirer of the serious poems of Lowell. 
The Review of Colonial Poetry forms a very 
agreeable notice, and a page of autographs of 
some of the more celebrated authors is given. 
Mr. Linton does not supply a very large number 
of specimens of any individual writer; for in¬ 
stance, there are but ten of so leading an author 
as Bryant, one of Ilalleck, seven of Emerson, ten 
of Longfellow, ten of Whittier, five of Wendell 
Holmes, four of Edgar Poe (not including his 
masterpiece, For Annie), eleven of Lowell, two 
of Thoreau, eight of Whitman, two of Lelaud, 
five of Stoddard, five of Bayard Taylor, four of 
Stedman, three of Aldrich, three of Bret Harte, 
one of Joaquin Miller. Thus the excellent matter 
of the volume comes within comparatively narrow 
limits, and the more space is left for matter which, 
whatever else it may be, is decidedly not excel¬ 


lent. The records of dates, brief notes, and so on 
are all to the purpose; and the whole structure of 
the volume is orderly and well cared for. 

George Cruikshank, Artist and Humourist.. 
With Numerous Illustrations, and a 11. Bank 
Note. By Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S. (Stock.) 
This brochure will hold its place among Cruik- 
shankiana—though not indeed a foremost place. 
It consists of a lecture, somewhat enlarged and 
re-cast, which the author, who numbered Oruik- 
shank in the list of his personal friends, read 
at the Chelsea Literary and Scientific Institution 
during the artist's lifetime. The tone is highly 
admiring, and agreeable from its kindliness, al¬ 
though there is not any exceptional acumen in it, 
nor any large amount of unfamiliar matter. Soms 
of the eulogies go beyond the right mark, as for 
instance the statement that Cruikshank’s designs 
executed as woodcuts “ are regarded as the most 
beautiful examples extant.” Of the “numerous 
illustrations ”—not very numerous—the most in¬ 
teresting is the “ 1/. Bank Note,” which the 
artist issuod in 1818 as a protest against the 
fearful multitude of hangings for passing forged 
notes, and which was a potent instrument in 
producing a reform in this respect: it purports, 
with a general external resemblance to a bank¬ 
note, to be a promise by Jack Ketch to perform 
any requisite number of executions. There is also 
a portrait of the artist, taken at the age of about 
forty. Some of the other illustrations are not hv 
George Cruikshank, but avowedly by his brother 
Robert. George now lies buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery: but at the close of the pamphlet it is 
stated that the Dean of St. Paul’s has expressed 
his willingness to allow, at some future time 
when the alterations in the crypt may admit of 
it, the transfer of his remains to the Cathedral, 
should his friends and admirers then desire this. 

A View of the Hindu Law as administered by thi 
High Court of Judicature at Madras. By J. II. 
Nelson, M.A., District Judge of Cuadapah. 
(Madras: Higginbotham and Co.) The author 
of this brochure is favourably known in the world 
of Indian official literature by his Manual of the 
Madura District, which for historical research 
and thoroughness of compilation ranks among 
the best of those “ District Accounts ” which the 
Indian Government has recently published. On 
the present occasion Mr. Nelson has utilised his 
intimate knowledge of the people of the country, 
in order to protest against the theory that the 
mass of the natives of Madras are “ Hindus,” and 
therefore subject to the principles of Hindu law. 
Practically, he brings a heavy charge against the 
administration of justice in the High Court of 
Judicat ure, which would seem somewhat a bold 
proceeding for a member of the judicial branch of 
the service. His charge is that the court applies 
the supposed maxims of Hindu law universally in 
all cases where the parties are neither Mohamme¬ 
dans nor Christians, on the assumption that such 
parties must be Hindus. Whereas, according to 
Mr. Nelson, the great bulk of the Tamil-speaking 
population of the Madras Presidency are not 
Hindus, either in origin, religion, or social 
customs; and yet more, the decisions of the High 

Court display an absolute misunderstanding of the 

real principles of Sanskrit law. We cannot follow 
Mr. Nelson into the legal controversy, where 
he relies upon the authority of the eminent 
Madras scholar, Dr. Burnell; and, indeed, we 
incline to think that he has done unwisely in con¬ 
fusing two independent lines of argument. But ms 
views concerning the non-Aryan origin and the 
non-IIiudu characteristics of the inhabitants of 
Southern India are deserving of much considera¬ 
tion. As he himself hints, they are capable of 
being; extended to other parts of the peninsuls. 
and if they are true, they must modify to no small 
extent the general principles of our administra¬ 
tion. It is deplorable to admit that after » 
hundred years of British rule we are still in & 
state of total ignorance about the fundamental 
relations existing among the people. 
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The Principles of Science: a Treatise on Topic 
and Scientific Method. By Prof. W. Stanley 
Jcrons. (Macmillan.) This is a revised edition, 
in one volume, of the work originally published 
by Prof. Jevons in 1874, and reviewed in the 
Academy at that time. There is now prefixed 
a Preface of sorno twenty pages, in which the 
author dwells upon the bibliography of the sub¬ 
ject, and takes occasion to emphasise his funda¬ 
mental positions by criticising the more im¬ 
portant criticisms they have received. He has 
discovered that the celebrated Lord Stanhope had 
constructed “ a mechanical device, capable of re¬ 
presenting syllogistic inferences in a concrete 
form,” of which the Rev. Robert Harley, F.R.S., 
will shortly publish a description; and that Leib¬ 
nitz was familiar with “ the principle of substitu¬ 
tion,” upon which he himself founds his entire 
logical system. We are not sure that the method 
of expressing the syllogism in mathematical 
formulae, and grinding out Barbara from a calcu¬ 
lating-machine, has met with general acceptance; 
and there is much to be urged against both the 
substance and the tone of Prof. Jevons' disquisi¬ 
tion upon the philosophy of science. 

Die Strategic des Demosthenes im vierzehnten 
Jahre des Peloponnesischen Krieges (n.C. 418). 
Von H. Miiller-Striibing. These pages are ex¬ 
tracted from a forthcoming work on Thucy¬ 
dides. The author, in his book on “ Aristophanes 
uod die historische Kritik,” published a con¬ 
jecture in explanation of Thuc. v. 75, and 
in this pamphlet he answers objections raised 
against it by several scholars, among whom are 
Kiassen and KirchhofF. The chapter in question 
is remarkable for a strange omission. Thucy¬ 
dides is silent as to the name of the general in 
command of the Athenian reinforcements, which 
arrived on the day after the battle of Mantineia 
(bc. 418), and then, along with the Eleans, whose 
sulky withdrawal brought about the Athenian 
defeat, proceeded to besiege Epidaurus, while the 
Spartans were occupied with their Carneian fes¬ 
tival. According to Herr Miiller-Striibing, the 
author of this spirited enterprise was none other 
than Demosthenes. Its eccentric audacity, he con¬ 
siders, plainly points to the hero of Pylus. He 
disposes easily of an objection based on ch. 80, 
where Demosthenes himself appears as the general 
who was despatched from Athens to bring back 
the Athenian troops still entrenched before Epi¬ 
daurus. This, he shows, was not done till several 
months after the investment of that place. It is 
rather probable than otherwise, that the same 
general who had led the expedition, and induced 
the Athenian soldiers to persevere in the siege, 
was sent to bring them back—a duty involving 
some difficulty, which he only overcame by a 
ruse (ch. 80). The appointment of Demosthenes, 
who possessed such prestige in the Peloponnese, 
would explain the reconciliation of the offended 
Eleans, regarding whom Grote- merely remarks 
that they probably regretted their previous un¬ 
toward departure. This prima facie evidence is 
now confirmed by a new reading of an inscription 
(C 'orp. Ins. Att. No. 180), which has been ex¬ 
amined anew by Dr. Lolling, a German antiquarian 
residing at Athens. This inscription relates to a 
sum of money paid from the treasury to Demos¬ 
thenes for transport ships, and, with the restora¬ 
tion of the word “Argos’’ (for which I)r. Lolling 
vouches) is relied on by Herr Miiller-Striibing as 
establishing his conjecture. 

Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. By 
James Bonwick, E.R.G.S. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) The first page of his Preface shows that 
Mr. Bonwick is neither an original authority him¬ 
self Dor able to distinguish those who are. The 
book contains an immense quantity of “ cram ” de¬ 
rived from all quarters, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Quotations are incessant. The reader is bewil¬ 
dered by citations from “ the able Egyptologist, 
Mr. Sharpe;” “ the scholarly Mr. Dunbar Heath; ” 
“ the learned Frenchman, M. Beauregard ; ” “ the 
obscure but learned work of Henry Melville, the in¬ 


terrogator ; ” “ the profoundly learned author of Art 
Magic ; ” “ the excellent authoress of Mazzaroth ; ” 
“ that judicious and accurate archaeological scholar, 
Mr. Cooper;” “Mr. Robert Brown, Junior;” 
“ Higgins’s Anacalypsis ; ” “ tho philosophic and 
learned Rev. E. E. Jenkins, M.A., Wesleyan;” 
“ Owen Morgan, the Pontypridd writer on Druid- 
ism;” the Abbes Pluche and Dupuis; the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver, “ deservedly ranked ns one of the most 
distinguished writers on English Freemasonry; ” 
“that pleasing expounder of myths, Mr. Raring- 
Gould;” the Religious Tract Society; “ Mdme. 
Blavatsky, the learned writer of Isis Unveiled ;” 
“ Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, the reverential apologist 
of phallic exhibition ; ” and countless others, some 
of the latter being, indeed, the highest authorities 
that can be quoted. The author has not had time 
to assimilate all the learning ho has accumulated. 
He is unable to identify a divinity whose name 
happens to be differently spelt in the books from 
which he has borrowed. “ Sofh, goddess of 
writing” (p. 91), is only a wrongly-written name 
of Sefekh, mentioned three lines later on; and 
she is identical with “ Thoth's wife, Sefx ” (p. 
200). Mr. Bonwick is, perhaps, aware that in 
this last name the letter ,r, which does not exist 
in Egyptian, stands for a Greek x ; but no intima¬ 
tion of this ifl given to his readers, any more than 
at page 129, where we read of Sutex and Sutekh. 
On the other hand, Khem and Knurn, two quite 
distinct divinities, are jumbled together in one 
description (p. 103); as are also (p. 114), “ Neith, 
Nouth, Nut, Nou, Nepte, and Nuk, a philosophic 
conception worthy of the nineteenth century 
after the Christian era rather than of the thirty- 
ninth before it, or earlier than that.” A writer 
like Mr. Bonwick who is obliged to depend upon 
his authorities without knowing their respective 
values must necessarily admit a great deal of 
rubbish into a work like this. The best advice 
that can be given to his readers is to attach im¬ 
portance only to statements which are made on 
the authority of the “discreet Dr. Birch,” O. W. 
Goodwin (who was indeed M.A., but not Rev.), 
Lipsius, Brugsch, Rougd, Marietta Bey, Ohabas, 
Deveria, Lefebure, and Naville. Prof. Max Muller 
and Mr. Sayce may also safely be added to the 
list, because these gentlemen never venture to 
talk about what they do not thoroughly know. 
Readers should be specially cautioned to distrust 
the statements as to the identity which Mr. Bon¬ 
wick sees between the Egyptian and other reli¬ 
gions, particularly Christianity. All religions 
have certain resemblances and points of contact, 
and they sometimes even borrow beliefs and prac¬ 
tices; but it is only by reiving on perversions 
of facts, positive misstatements, or radical mis¬ 
conceptions of geography aud history, that such 
resemblances can bo made out as Mr. Bonwick 
imagines. 

The History of Drink. A Review, Social, 
Scientific, and Political. Bv James Samuelson. 
(Triibner.) History written for history’s sake is 
one thing, and history written for a controversial 
urpose is another. We are describing, not 
laming, the present book in saving that it is an 
argument for the Permissive Bill founded on a 
history of intoxicating liquors. The earlier 
chapters are a compilation from ordinary standard 
authorities as to the history of inebriants in 
Egypt, China, India, Greece, and Rome, Ac. As 
there seems to be no modern work of reference on 
the general subject, it was quite worth while to 
collect the information in a popular shape. Look¬ 
ing over the details brought together, the reader is 
struck by the important cross-division among the 
religions of the world which nrises when they are 
classed as wine-religions or the reverse. In the 
Vedas, Indra, the thunderer, reeling drunk with 
soma, does his wonders in the sky, and Aryan 
gods and worshipping Brahmans alike delight in 
libations of the sacred liquor. But in Buddhism, 
though derived from Brahmanism, one of the 
commandments is to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks. So Mohammed prohibits wine as abomin¬ 


able, here going into strong opposition to the 
Judaism and Christianity which are the main 
sources of his religion, aud which, emphatically 
taking wine to he a divine blessing given to man, 
consecrate it accordingly by use in sacred rites. 
Mr. Samuelson observes that “ tho practice of com¬ 
bining tho use of intoxicating driuk with religious 
worship . . . has retained its place in the cere¬ 
monies of the modern Jews, and has found its wav 
into the worship of every denomination of Chris¬ 
tians [this, by the way, is not accurate], from the 
Unitarians to the Roman Catholics.” He con¬ 
tinues: “ We cannot help remarking that until the 
custom, however nominal, ceases to receive the 
highest possible sanction—tho approval of the 
Church aud the priesthood—it seems idle to 
attempt to suppress or discountenance the use of 
alcohol by coercive measures among the lav 
members of society ” (p. 37). To judge by what 
has already happened in the history of religions, 
where the question has arisen whether intoxi¬ 
cating liquor is to be regarded as sacred or abomin¬ 
able, it seems not unlikely that it may cause a 
schism of some consequence iu England within 
the next ten or twenty years. 

Die. Philosophic der Geschichte. Darstellung 
und Kritik der Versuche zu einem Aufbau der- 
Belben, von R. Rocholl. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht.) This work would have 
inspired Canning and Pitt with an additional 
stanza for the Anti-Jacobin on the “ U —niversity 
of Gottingen.” Beside selling doctors’ degroes 
cheap, the Georgia Augusta invites competition 
for prize-essays, one of which, now published, 
throws some light on the notions of scholastic 
and literary merit held by that reverend corpo¬ 
ration. We should be sorry to be well-informed 
enough to be able to criticise Rocholl’s notices 
of all the two hundred and twenty and odd 
authors included in his survey of the Philosophy 
of History. But we shall not risk much in say¬ 
ing that, although his catalogue of names is 
the most exhaustive yet compiled, bis know¬ 
ledge is superficial; while his criticisms, where 
not borrowed, are rubbish, and are expressed 
in a manner which shows the depths of stylistic 
and grammatical degradation of which the Ger¬ 
man language is capable. Of Herodotus he 
says that the interference of the Gods in human 
affairs is as constant as in Homer. “ Their 
envy, their revenge, make things. ... It is un¬ 
necessary to draw men to the life; for at bottom 
it is not they who act; the Gods do it all.” This 
misrepresents the Father of History, whose 
Nemesis, or divine retribution, occasionally and 
capriciously punishes men for their crimes, or 
spites them for their good fortune; but by no 
means keeps them under perpetual and minute 
control. As Grote and Coxe say, “ his religious 
interpretation does not exclude the statement of 
positive, ascertainable causes.” With respect to 
Providential interferences and the average scope 
allowed by heaven to human energies, Hero¬ 
dotus is not so much more theological than many 
modern historians. Niebuhr, e.g., distinctly as¬ 
cribed the French defeats in the German War of 
Liberation to God's care for “ his Germans; ” and 
Dr. Arnold argued at some length that Napoleon 
was finally crushed “ by none and by nothing hut 
the direct and manifest interposition of God.” 
The remark on not drawing to the life shows un¬ 
surpassed ignorance of Herodotus, whose History, 
as everyone knows, is a regular gallery of national 
and personal portraits. The treatment of Thucy¬ 
dides is altogether insufficient. Does he deserve 
to be called a critical historian ? Did he write, 
ns he himself alleges, ad narrandum —to relate 
facts—or ad probandum, like Lanfrey, with a 
particular purpose; or, as Coleridge puts it, to 
illustrate his political theories P Is be deep or 
shallow in his denial of petticoat influences and 
his tendency to ignore such “ little causes,” as 
Bossuet would have said, as the “fenetre du 
Trianon,” which set Louvois to invent a fresh 
war? The last Gottingen lights on disputed 
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points like these would have been far more in¬ 
tiresting than vague stuff about Thucydides 
deducing events from the constitution of human 
nature, which is always putting forth the same 
demands in opposition to law, and thus per¬ 
petually producing similar events; so that “ the 
future will afford the same spectacle as the past has 
done ” ! All this, of course, is unwarranted by the 
text of Thucydides, to whom it is absurd to 
ascribe speculations resembling those of Vico. 
Equally gratuitous is tho statement that the his¬ 
torian “admits a Necessity in the march of 
affairs ; ” and that “ behind all stand the 
ruling Gods”—as if Thucydides had not elimi¬ 
nated the divine government of the world! 
AN'here Rockoll is not blundering, he dismisses the 
writers he quotes with old hack verdicts, without 
attempting to see whether there is any case for 
the use of fresh discrimination. He thinks that 
Bossuet describes men as mere passive agents of the 
divine will, whereas anyone who has read the His- 
toire Universelle with reasonable attention must 
see that his “ les homines agissent, mais Dieu les 
mene,” is a formula used by the Eagle of Meaux 
conventionally and for episcopal respectability’s 
sake, which does not prevent him from thinking 
and writing about affairs like a practical, common- 
sense politician. It is a curious thing that Rocholl 
should not have asked himself how it is that, 
though two hundred and twenty and odd indi¬ 
viduals, many of them men of high genius, 
have brought contributions towards the for¬ 
mation of a Philosophy of History, never¬ 
theless historians persistently keep, on the 
whole, to the ways of Thucydides and Herodotus. 
Recent improvements (or alleged improvements) 
in historical composition refer almost entirely to 
questions of method; the best recent historians, 
like Freeman, Froude, Lanfrey, have taken the 
liberty of altogether neglecting Political Ethology, 
Inverse Deduction, &c. In Germany, as here, the 
belief that history falls within the scope of science 
is confined exclusively to persons like Rocholl, with 
unhistorical minds. The reaction there in favour 
of mere narrative (for which, unfortunately, the 
Germans have little talent) is almost too com¬ 
plete ; it has been stimulated by the wild aberra¬ 
tions of Sehelling, I leader, Krause, and others 
quoted in Rocholl’s Catena. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. AV. Minto, who was for some years editor 
of tho Examiner, has now ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion with that paper. 

Mkssrs. Macmillan and Go. will publish in 
the course of the autumn a memoir of the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, 
by his son the Rev. James T. Hodgson, M.A. 
Mr., better known as Provost, Hodgson, from his 
long connexion in that capacity with Eton College, 
was one of the most intimate friends of Lord 
Byron. The memoir will contain letters from 
Lord Byron and his sister, Mrs. Leigh, throwing 
much light on the relations between Lord and 
Lady Byron. 

Messrs. ANY H. Allen and Co. will publish 
shortly a biography of the late Yakoob Beg, ruler 
of Kashgar. In addition to the eventful career of 
that potentate, it will describe the history of 
Kashgar from the earliest times to the present day, 
when it has become once more incorporated with 
the Chinese Empire. The author is Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, who has a paper on the same subject in 
the current number of the Westminster Revieio, and 
has written much upon Kashgar in contemporary 
literature. 

Messrs. C. Keoan Paul and Co. will publish 
immediately Mr. W. Laird-Clowes’ new poem, 
Love's Rebellion. They have also commissioned 
the same gentleman to translate Herr von AVinter- 
feld’s latest novel, Ein bedeut.ender Mensch ; and 
the work is rapidly progressing. 


Mr. Arthur H. Moxon, of Tavistock Street, 
will shortly publish in his “ Popular Novel ” series 
The Master of Rivcrswood, by Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. 

Messrs. Griffiths and Farran announce for 
publication My Mother's Diamonds, by Miss Janet 
M. Greer, with a frontispiece by Ludovici; Aunt 
Annette's Stories to Ada, by Miss A. A. Salamans, 
illustrated by Louisa Corbaux and C. O. Murray; 
Every Inch a Kiny: or, the Story of Rex and his 
Friends, a tale about dogs, written by Mrs. 
AVorthington Bliss and illustrated by Harrison 
AYeir; Holland and her Heroes, by Miss Mary 
Albert, illustrated by Mr. Alfred Johnson. The 
same publishers are preparing for Christmas 
Fairy Tales, published by Command of her Bright 
Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairy Land, by 
a Soldier of the Queen. 

AYe are informed that a course of six lectures 
on Meteorology will be given under the auspices 
of the Council of the Meteorological Society, com¬ 
mencing in October next. The subjects of the 
lectures will be:—“ The Nature and Physical 
Properties of the Atmosphere ; ” “ Air Tempera¬ 
ture, its Distribution and Range ; ” “ Atmospheric 
Pressure, AYind and Storms;” “Clouds and AVea- 
ther Signs;” “ Rain, Snow, Hail, and Electricity;” 
and “ The Nature, Methods, and General Objects 
of Meteorology.” It is intended that these lec¬ 
tures shall give a concise account of the present 
state of knowledge on these subjects. 

The librarian of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers has issued a specimen sheet of a cata¬ 
logue of books and papers on Electricity and 
Magnetism, compiled by Sir Francis Ronalds, 
which will be published by that Society. The 
catalogue will contain more than 1,200 entries, 
including every important work, and almost every 
paper, on Electricity and Magnetism up to the 
compiler's death, in 1873. Its compilation was the 
labour of a great part of tho life of Sir Francis 
Ronalds, and the library which he acquired during 
these years is now the property of the Society. 
For the use of librarians a special edition, printed 
on one side of the paper only, is proposed. 

The young University of Chicago has very 
wisely elected a scholar of German education to its 
professorship of Biblical Literature. Dr. Curtiss 
lias already won his spurs by his essay on the 
name “ Maccabee,” and by his able though incon¬ 
clusive work against Kuenen and Graf called The 
Levitical Priests (Edinburgh: Clark). AVe have 
just received, fresh from the author’s hand, his 
very dry, but to a student of the Bible not unin¬ 
teresting, academical dissertation De Aaronitici 
sacerdotii atque Thorae Elohisticae oriyine (Lipsiae: 
Hinrichs). He endeavours to show, first, that the 
books of the Old Testament written before the 
Captivity do really imply that the priesthood was 
already confined to the descendants of Aaron ; and, 
secondly', that the post-Captivity writers, to whom 
the Levitical legislation must have been authori¬ 
tative, use language about the Levites not very 
dissimilar to that of the pre-Captivity writers, and 
which, if pressed as Kuenen and Graf press the 
language of the latter, would prove that even they 
were not acquainted with the Levitical legislation. 
This is a real contribution towards a mutual 
understanding between the two sides of critics, and 
may assist in the formation of a middle view, 
which will not be, however, a mere compromise. 
For two things are coming out more and more 
clearly—viz.,that neither the ultra-orthodox theory 
of the Pentateuch nor the extreme radical view 
is philologically or exegetically tenable, and that 
unless such a middle view as we have indicated 
should be, at least in outline, arrived at, ordinary 
students will take refuge in an utter scepticism on 
the most important subjects of Biblical criticism. 

Prof. Alphonse Rivier of the University of 
Brussels has just published a very useful ele¬ 
mentary treatise entitled Traiti ERmentaire des 
Successions d Cause de Mart en Droit Romain. 
It is published at Brussels by Gustave Mayolez. 


The rapid development of diplomatic and com¬ 
mercial relations between the Empire of Japan 
and the nations of Europe has induced the 
Shushikuwon, or Board of Historical Studies at 
Tokio, the seat of the Government and the resi¬ 
dence of the Emperor, to draw up an account of 
the Geography and History of Japan, which has 
been translated into French on occasion of the 
Universal Exposition of 1878. The work has 
been recently published at Paris, with a short 
Preface by the President of the Japanese Commis¬ 
sion, under the title of Le Japon a tExposition 
Universelle de 1878. Tt supplies much information 
hitherto inaccessible to Europeans. 

The Industrial History of the United States, by 
Mr. Albert S. Bolles, announced in the Academt 
three mouths ago, is now in the press, and will be 
published about the end of this month. Mr. 
Bolles is editor of two American newspapers, aid 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Boston. 

A French Society, “ Les Colons-Explorateurs,” 
who occupy themselves with the economical and 
practical details for encouraging colonisation, have 
just issued an account of their activity in Sumatra 
under the title Exploration et Colonisation. 

Herr Johannes Proelss, editor of the All- 
gemeine Literarische Correspondenz, a well- 
known student of English literature, has collected 
into a volume a series of essavs and sketches 
dealing with features of English seaside life as 
seen at Ramsgate and Margate. 

Amono the recent nominations to the rank of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour are the three 
following names in the department of fine arts: 
M. Charles Guiraud, musical composer; M. 
Racinet, draughtsman; M. Bouwens van der 
Boyen, architect. 

The Secretary of the Academie Fran^aise has 
been authorised to accept a legacy of 40,000 francs, 
bequeathed by M. Lelevain to found a yearly 
prize for wisdom, virtue and probity. 

The death is announced of M. Dollingen, the 
joint founder with the better known M. de 
Vilmessant of the weekly Figaro-, and of the 
Baron de Slane, member of the Institute, and an 
accomplished Arabic scholar. 

The novel by M. Th. Bentzon entitled “ Un 
Remords ” which has been running in the pages of 
the Revue des Detu-Mondes has just been 
published by MM. Calmann-Ldvy. 

An industrious bookseller at AYurzburg ba9 
collected statistics of the newspapers of the 
different countries of the world, with the object 
of showing the proportionate representation of 
distinctively Catholic opinions in the periodical 
ress. It appears that Europe can boast of 
3,000 newspapers and periodicals, of which odIv 
about 1 in 14, or 037, are Catholic in tendency. 
The largest proportion is shown by Belgium- 
154 out of 250. Great Britain and France, a 
Protestant and a Catholic country, have the same 
number of Catholic journals, 42: only in Britain 
it is 42 out of 2,500, in France 42 out of 2,000. 
According to Herr Leo AVorl’s statement, all the 
Catholic papers in Paris can only claim 6,000 
subscribers between them: while the Unners is 
said to sell only 7,000 copies in the whole of 
France. Germany exhibits the largest issue of 
newspapers, of which 1 in 14 is Catholic; Austria, 
with a third of the total issue of Germany, shows 
1 in 13. Here again the difference between the 
Protestant and the Catholic Empire is very 
slight. Italy has 1 in 7; Spain only 1 in °: 
Turning to North America, we find a total of 
8,500, somewhat more than Britain, France, and 
Germany together, of which 113 are Catholic, 
while the great Catholic continent of south 
America shows out of 1,000 only 11 newspapers 
representing its dominant religion. Neither Africa 
nor Australia has a single Catholic periodical, 
while Asia has 1 out of 375. 
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The friends of Walt Whitman announce through 
the TFeat Jersey Press, that the poet is projecting 
a new book, Far and Fear at Fifty-Fine (fifty- 
nine is his age), comprising all sorts of themes, 
mostly in prose. He is also going to visit various 
parts of Xew Jersey, &c., and to publish notes of 
these places, and of previous Western and South¬ 
ern excursions, in one of the daily newspapers: 
and even—in spite of his paralytic affection, which 
limits considerably his powers of movement— 
contemplates vaguely giving lectures in California 
as well as nearer home. The article from which 
we take these statements concludes in the usual 
way: “ Finally, I think the old fellow the most 
hitman being I have ever met.” 

The announcement of an American bookseller 
who has reprinted the late Prof. Conington's 
translation of the Aeneid, designates the author 
as the “ Rev. John Conington, late Professor of 
Latin in the University of Dublin.” 

The brother of Mr. Lowell, Mr. Robert T. S. 
Lowell, the author of a novel entitled The Few 
Priest in Conception Bay, which was successful 
twenty years ago, is about to bring out another 
work of fiction pourtraying the Dutch provincial 
settlers in America of several generations ago. 
During his long period of silence Mr. Robert 
Lowell has written but little except a few poems 
and prose sketches. 

The American Publisher’s Weekly announces 
that Joaquin Miller will publish next mouth a 
volume of poems dedicated to Lord Houghton, 
entitled Songs of Far Away Lands. 

The thirty-third meeting of the Association of 
German Philologists and Schoolmasters will be 
held at Gera, in South Germany, from Septem¬ 
ber 30 to October 3. 

Mr. Saycb's Lectures on Babylonian Literature 
have just appeared at Leipzig in a German trans¬ 
lation. 

In the Recista Contemporanea for July 30 Sanchez 
de Toca traces the progress of the decadence of 
Spain under the Bourbon kings, and shows that 
every subsequent excess and illegality of the revo¬ 
lutionists may find a precedent under their reigns. 
Revilla, with the title “ The Emancipation of the 
Child,” earnestly pleads in the name of liberty that 
it is the duty of societv and of the State to take 
into their own hands tke education of the children 
of criminals and paupers. Liana reviews the his¬ 
tory of Columbus while waiting at Palos, and 
refutes with warmth the errors of his foreign 
biographers, whose translated works, he complains, 
are more popular in'Spain than those of native 
authors. - 

The IFnor a Autologin for August 1 has a good 
article by Signor Brizio on the “ Venus dei 
Medici ” in its relations to Greek mythology and 
to the history of art. Signor Brizio traces the 
connexion between the advance in the myth of 
Aphrodite and the artistic representations of the 
goddess ; he is, however, better versed in the art 
and mythology than in the history of Greece, for 
he calls Pericles “ feeble,” adopts as true the 
statements about him made by Aristophanes in the 
Acharn inns, and ascribes to the influence exercised 
over him by Aspasia the downfall of Athens. 
With the exception of this excessive desire to 
magnify the influence of his goddess, Signor 
Brizio's sketch of the changes that came over the 
representations of Aphrodite is excellent. About 
the Medicean statue he concludes that it is a copy 
made by Cleomenes, son of Apollodorus, an 
Athenian, for the gardens of Asinius Pollio of a 
bronze of Praxiteles brought from Thespiae in 
Boeotia by Mummius and placed in front of tho 
temple of Felicitas, built by Lucullus aud dedi¬ 
cated B.C. 140. 

The Himta Europea has the beginning of an 
article by Signor Renier on “ Ariosto and 
Cervantes, which deals with the antagonism 
between toe Renaissan c e and the mediaeval ideal, 


to which the Renaissance applied the solvent of 
humour and sarcasm—a process which Ariosto 
began and Cervantes carried out with complete 
realism. There is also published a collection of 
letters by Signor de Baillou, a learned Florentine 
naturalist, giving an account of a journey from 
Sarzana to Venice in 1610. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for August has a 
highly appreciative article by Ilerr Kodenberg on 
Lord Macaulay, founded on Mr. Trevelyan's Life. 
The article contains nothing new to an English 
reader; but it expresses the highest admiration 
for Macaulay’s historical writings, the special 
merits of which are attributed to the fact that 
Macaulay was not only a student, but was also a 
statesman and a man of society. Herr von der 
Briiggen in an interesting paper considers the 
meaning of Nihilism in Russia at the present day. 
His general conclusion is that the tendencies of 
Nihilism are political, not social. Russia is a State 
consisting of peasants, dominated over by a 
bureaucracy with a monarchical head : the struggle 
is between Nihilism and this bureaucracy, between 
all classes of society and the State. 

The Italian Government, on tho occasion of the 
inauguration of a statue to Giordano Bruno, pro¬ 
poses to republish all the works of this illustrious 
philosopher. 

IIerr Buiscn, of Augsburg, the possessor of a 
celebrated collection of early printed works, has 
published reproductions of a selection of the finest 
title-pages, initials, finials, and other ornaments, 
under the name Die Biicher-Ornamentik der 
Renaissance (Leipzig: Ilirth). 

The Rev. Nicholas Pocock writes to us to say 
that he was in error in regarding the British 
Museum copy of the tract The Metynge of Doctor 
Barons and Doctor Foxcell (see Academy, July 27, 
p. 90) as unique, for Canon Green well has in¬ 
formed him that he also possesses a copy. 

Br a misprint in the last number of the Aca¬ 
demy (p. 137, col. 3, line 4), the name of the 
author of Warren Hastings was erroneously given 
as Captain Tucker instead of Cap tom Trotter. 

We have received The Year-Book of Education, 
by Kiddle and .Schem (New York: Steiger) ; A 
Treatise on Mills and Millwork, by Sir William 
Fairbairn, fourth edition (Longmans) ; A Treatise 
on Versification, by Gilbert Conway (Longmans); 
Calendar of Trinity College, London, for 1676-79 
(W. Reeves); the Illustrated Waverley Novels, 
The Antiquary and Quentin Duncard (Marcus 
Ward); Cyprus: Our Few Colony and what we 
know about it (Routledge); Ceded Cyprus; Its 
History, Condition, Products, and Prospects, by J. 
J. Leake (Ellingham Wilson); The Destinies of 
Israel, by the Rev. Dr. Moses Margolioutk (Elliot 
Stock) ; Eucharist on Calcary, by the Rev. John 
Braude Morris (David Nutt); The Intex-national 
Dictionary for Faturnlists and Sportsmen, by 
Edwin Simpson Baikie (Triibner) ; Lcs Grees au 
Moyen Aye, par D. Bikelas, traduit par Emile 
Legrand (Paris: Maisonncuve); Un Amore di 
Shakespeare, Commedia in quattro atti di Tito 
delle Stelle (Roma: Tipogralia di Via e Nicola); 
On the Classification of Extinct Fishes of the Lower 
Types, by Edward D. Cope (Salem: printed at the 
Salem Dress) ; The Wandering Jew, by the Rev. 
Dr. K. Kohler (New York: Industrial School of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum); The Thirty fourth Annual 
Report of the Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, 1677-78; The Famine in China, illus¬ 
trations by a Native Artist, with a translation of 
the Chinese Text (C. Kegan Paul) ; Testimonials 
to the Efficacy of Hydropathy in the Cure of 
Disease, edited by Richard Metcalfe (\V. Tweodie 
and Co.) ; Treatment of Diseases of the Eye, by 
Dr. Edouard Pornies; The Syrian Great Eastern 
Railway to India, by G. E. Dalrymple (W. 
Skeffington and Son); White's Grammar School 
Texts, The Acts of the Apostles (Longmans); 
Hunter's Standard Arithmetic, Parts I., II., III. 
(Longmans); The Fourth Gospel, an address by 


the Rev. Gordon Calthrop (Houlston and Sons); 
The Witness of the Roman Missal, by Joseph 
Foxley (Houlston and Sons) ; ’Throne der alye- 
braischen Gleichunyen, von J. Petersen (Kopen- 
hagen : Host); Die Griechtn de* Mittelalters, von 
D. Bikelas, transl. from tho Greek by Dr. W. 
Wagner (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann); LesHcros du 
Montenegro, ode in Greek with French translation 
bv G. Martindlis (Corfou); II Raja'; Foesia di 
Giorgio Martinelis (Corfu) ; 'O Aicnc ovapqs, Greek 
Poem by the same (same printers). 


ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

Apropos of the departure of Prof. Nordenskiold’s 
expedition from Gothenburg at the beginning of 
last month, the Geographical Magazine (Triibner) 
for August opens with a rdsumi of the previous 
achievements of the Swedes in the Arctic field of 
geographical research. A brief description of 
Cyprus follows. It is reassuring to learn on the 
authority of “ travellers and residents ” that the 
fevers, of which we have lately beard so much 
from one quarter, are “ seldom or [sic] ever fatal.” 
They appear to be brought on by exposure to 
night dews and incautious indulgence in cucum¬ 
bers, water-melons, &c. Next we have “ Sketches 
in Persia,” based on M. Ogorodnikofs work, and 
“ Saghalin from a Japanese Source,” by J. W. 
McCarthy, followed by an account of Sehor 
Moreno's further travels in Patagonia, extracted 
from the Buenos Ayres Standard. 

It appears from the convention which has been 
concluded between the United States of Colombia 
and the International Society for an Interoceanic 
Canal that the route for the long-projected canal 
connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean 
has now been definitely settled. It will be re¬ 
membered that there were two plans which found 
most favour. One project proposed the cutting 
of the Isthmus of Panama in the direction of 
Aspinwall to Panama; the other plan was to 
carry the canal through Nicaragua, making use of 
the great inland lake of that country. The 
former route has been chosen, notwithstanding 
that the most eminent engineers of the United 
States of America, who had personally explored 
the country, were in favour of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and notwithstanding that M. de Les3eps 
also had declared for the latter. 

The Demerara Colonist gives a long and inter¬ 
esting account of an expedition which Mr. Bod- 
dam- Whetham and a companion recently under¬ 
took, with the view of endeavouring to scale the 
famous Mouut Roraima in the far interior of 
British Guiana, on the Venezuelan frontier. 
Starting from Georgetown, they proceeded first up 
the Essequibo River, then up the Mazaruni to the 
Gambling, which they followed as far as the 
Macrebah Falls; and there the hardships of their 
journey began. After a toilsome march, they 
approached the Marima mountain, and then made 
the best of their way across the savannah to the 
neighbouring pile, Mount Roraima. Massive and 
grand the mountain loomed up before them—an 
immense parallelogram, some eight miles by six, 
rising in a sheer precipitous wall to a height of 
over 1,200 feet above its lower and wood-clad 
portion. The angles of the parallelogram are 
sharp and clear, and the walls in some places are 
crenelated with quaint devices. On the south 
and east is a stony savannah ; but the rest of the 
mountain is encompassed by a deep and almost 
inaccessible ravine. Every effort was made during 
the eight days the travellers spent near tho moun¬ 
tain to find a track among the fissures on its 
face; but in every case a hopeless plumb-line of 
wall was reached, without a chink or a ridge to 
cling to, and without a vestige of bushes that 
might have aided a daring climber. The summit 
is amply covered with vegetation ; but from cer¬ 
tain circumstances Mr. Boddam-Whetham and his 
companion came to the conclusion that there is a o 
lake on it, as has sometimes been supposed. 
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The Rev. F. W. Holland lias recently returned 
to England from Iris expedition to the Sinai 
peninsula, to which reference was made in the 
Academy of December 22. Mr. Holland left 
Suez on April 1, and in the first place devoted 
some days to the examination of the country be¬ 
tween Serabit el Khadim and Wady Mugharah, 
the well-known mining region of the ancient 
Egyptians, but he was uuable to find any traces 
of old turquoise-mines. Mr. Holland next visited 
Mount Sinai, and then carefully examined all the 
passes leading to the north over the ranges of 
Jebel el Tih and El Odgrneh, as well as the courses 
of several valleys through which the Israelites 
might not impossibly have journeyed to Kadesh 
Barnca. That done, he took Baron Roller’s route 
through Wady el Ain and Wady el Atiyeh, where 
there is an easv road without any difficult passes, 
and he is decidedly of opinion that the Children 
of Israel took the same road. Though two years’ 
drought and other circumstances made travelling 
by no means easy, Mr. Holland persevered in ex¬ 
ploring the Jebel Magrah range, as well as Ain el 
Qadis, where he discovered an ancient road, which 
leads west to Ismailia through a previously unex¬ 
plored mountain region, and along which numerous 
wells and ancient ruins were found. At Jebel el 
Magrah also many relics and traces of former in¬ 
habitants were discovered. 

II.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, according 
to the Timet of India, recently paid a visit to 
Kilwa, in order to ascertain the nature of the 
caravans which were reported to be arriving from 
the region near Lake Nyassa. Though his visit 
was necessarily a brief one, Dr. Kirk discovered 
that several parties which set out a year ago, had 
returned only a few days before his arrival, bring¬ 
ing with them 200 elephants’ tusks; but, so far 
as he could learn, no slaves, or at any rate very 
few, accompanied them. He also ascertained that 
the chief, M’ponda, had nearly arrived at the 
coast from the lake, and that others sent by Mataka 
and Makangira were not far olf. On the whole, 
Dr. Kirk is of opinion that the slave-trade is in 
abeyance at Kilwa, and that the people are rapidly- 
taking to other means of living and to the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of their country. When at 
Kilwa, Dr. Kirk made arrangements for procuring 
early and trustworthy information respecting, the 
condition of the slave-trade in that region. 

Through the courtesy of Mgr. Lavigerie, Arch¬ 
bishop of Algiers, Let Missions Calholiques is able 
to publish four recent letters from the missionaries 
who, as we stated last week, left Bagamoyo for 
the interior in the middle of June. Pere’Char- 
inetants letters are especially interesting, as they 
furnish many details respecting the organisation 
of the expedition, which on reaching Unyamwesi 
will be divided into two caravans, the one "destined 
for Ujiji, and the other for the Nyanzas. Pere 
Charmetant expects to meet with no difficulty 
about porters at Mirambo’s capital, feeling con¬ 
fident of receiving every assistance from him 
through the good offices of M. Broyon. According 
to Pere Charmetant, King Mirambo has recently 
riven a signal proof of the esteem in which he 
holds the friendship of foreigners, at any rate of 
the English, by sending Dr. Kirk a present of 
ten elephants’ tusks, while his offering to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar consisted of only six. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The paper on the PlaDtin Museum in Macmillan 
might very well have been longer. From a writer 
of such special knowledge as Mr. Blades we ought 
certainly to have had something more important 
on this most fascinating and little-known museum. 
The five pages of the article, however, contain 
some pleasant chat on the unchanged printing- 
rooms—“where all serves to delude the visitor into 
the belief that it is merely ‘ dinner-time,’ and that 
soon the hum of business will reanimate the 
empty rooms”—on the archives where Rubens’ 


notes of hand appear in the memorandum books ; 
on the library, the china, the prints ; on the fine 
old house itself; while for more minute information 
Mr. Blades is content to send his readers to M. 
Loon Degeorge's monograph, La Maison Tinatin 
a Anvers. Mr. Pater’s first Imaginary Portrait, “The 
Child in the House,” will be read with a great deal 
of curiosity. We have been looking for other 
things from him, Greek studies and what not, and 
now instead of these great matters comes this 
strange elfish child, described with the same 
elaboration, the same subtle simplicity-, with 
which we have been used to see Mr. Pater handle 
a Leonardo picture. And vet there is a difference, 
a touch of realism, of intimacy in the details which 
seems to make the title, Imaginary Portraits, a 
misnomer. So thnt, in spite of all that is sure to 
strike the casual reader ns unreal and uncanny 
and over-characteristic, the fancifulness of the 
paper is balanced by a truth and accuracy of 
detail and background, which will convey a good 
deal to many. Mr. Pater has written few more 
perfect sentences than those in which he describes 
“ the great city ” near which the child’s house 
stood, “ which sent up heavenwards, over the 
twisting weather-vane, not seldom, its beds of 
rolling cloud and smoke, touched with storm or 
sunshine: ”— 

“ The coming and going of travellers to the town along 
the way, the shadow of the streets, the suddon breadth 
of the neighbouring gardens, the singular brightness 
of bright weather there, its singnlardarknesses, which 
linked themselves in his mind to certain engraved 
illustrations in the old big Bible at home, the coolness 
of the dark cavernous shops round the great church, 
with giddy winding stair up to the pigeons and the 
bells—a citadel of peace in the heart of the trouble.” 

The indelibility of early impressions, “ with what 
capricious attractions and associations” the acci¬ 
dents and surroundings of childhood “ figure 
themselves on the white paper, the smooth wax, of 
our ingenuous souls, as with ‘ lead in the rock for 
ever’”—this is the note of a piece of writing 
which will prove a stone of stumbling to some 
readers, we imagine, but which may well be taken 
as a minute and exquisite study of the origin and 
modes of growth of a certain temper of our day, 
rare, but perfectly recognisable. 

Blackwood is in no way remarkable this month. 
A sketch of Prince Bismarck, “ by one of his 
countrymen,” might have been read with interest 
seven years ago; for the present time it is far too 
slight: A short paper on Miss Cushman, the 
American actress, is interesting, but a little too 
enthusiastic to command general belief. Under 
the title of “ Englishmen and Frenchmen ” a 
reviewer takes pleasant note of Mr. Hamerton’s 
book of French biographies; but, as we said, 
there is nothing of great original interest in this 
month’s number. 

Fraser is very readable, but except for Mr. 
Edmund Gurney's article it is not much more. 
Miss Betham-Edwards has a pleasant paper on 
the Paris Exhibition, an inexhaustible subject; 
and A. II. A. Hamilton gives us, under the title 
of “ The Trial of Two Quakers in the Time of 
Oliver Cromwell,” one of those glimpses of the 
past which, if they are well managed, do much to 
fill up the blanks of our knowledge of history. 
Mr. Gurney writes “ On the Controversy of Life,” 
in answer to certain papers of Mr. Mallock. In 
so far as this article is a refutation of Mr. 
Mallock’s bad logical division of mankind into 
those who accept and those who reject dogmas, 
this careful ana well-constructed paper is very 
satisfactory; for there are a large number of 
persons who cannot accept dogma, and yet whose 
life is made tolerable to themselves by certain 
hypotheses, till now unverified. Where we should 
join issue with Mr. Gurney is as to the mode in 
which these hypotheses may perhaps be verified: 
a point on which he is discretion and adroitness 
itself, but where none the less it is clear that his 
conclusions are open to very serious question. 


The first number of the Theatre in its new form 
of a monthly Review and Magazine comprises a 
number of articles of considerable interest, dealing 
both with the present condition of the stage at 
home and abroad, and with theories of dramatic 
art. It is also accompanied by two excellent por¬ 
traits—the one of Miss Ellen Terry, the other of 
Mr. Irving—executed in permanent photography 
with remarkable success. With the suspension of 
its weekly functions our contemporary has not 
altogether relinquished his habit of gossiping in 
a light and lively manner; and we observe that a 
story about Mr. Emmett's eye, and an anecdote 
regarding the 1’eloDious abstraction of a portion of 
Mr. \\ arner's wardrobe from his dressing-room in 
the Princess’s Theatre, are not deemed beneath 
the dignity of a monthly chronicle of theatrical 
events. Against this characteristic tendency to 
descend to rather trifling matters, however, we 
have to set some grave and well-reasoned papers 
on the present and probable future of the stage, 
the expediency of establishing a national theatre, 
the drama of the day, and other topics, besides 
biographical, historical, and critical notices. On 
the whole the Theatre, which is understood to be 
under the editorship of Mr. Frederick Hawkins, 
promises to exercise a beneficial influence over 
dramatic literature and the art of acting. 


THE CODEX AUREUS AT STOCKHOLM. 

Probably the choicest treasure in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm is the famous Codex Aureus 
of the Four Gospels, written (in part, at least) in 
letters of gold on purple vellum, and assigned by 
the judgment of palaeographers to the sixth 
century. It is, as most students of textual 
criticism now know, one of the chief authorities 
for the Veins Itala, since, although it was long 
reputed to be a copy of the Vulgate, with 
perhaps a few more deviations than ordinary 
from the very unsettled text of that version, closer 
inspection established a degree of divergence which 
could not be accounted for on any such hypothesis. 
Hence the expediency of making its readings 
accessible to scholars generally became manifest, 
and a careful transcription of it for press was made 
by M. Belsheim, of the University of Christiania, 
and published this year at that place, under the 
following title: Codex Aureus, tive Quattuor 
Evangelia ante Hieronymum Latine translata. E 
codice membranaceo partim purpureo ae litterit 
aureis inter extremum quintum et inient septimum 
saeculum,ut videtur,scripto, qui in Regia Bibliotheca 
Jlolmiensi asservatur. Nunc primum examinacit 
atque ad verbum transcripsit et edidit Joanne » 
Belsheim. Cum v. tabulis. (Christianiae: Libraria 
P. T. Mallingii, MDCCCLXXVIII.) The volume, 
which is very clearly and handsomely printed, con¬ 
sists of lvi.-384 pages, the earlier part containing a 
bibliographical account of the Codex, and also a 
collation of its readings with those of Tischen- 
dorfs edition of the Vulgate, with those of the 
previous printed editions of the Vetus Itala, 
and with those of a few Greek New Testa¬ 
ment MSS. and patristic quotations. A brief 
summary of the more salient points in the descrip¬ 
tion of the manuscript, which comparatively few 
scholars have been able to examine for themselves, 
may not be unacceptable. It consists of 19» 
leaves, all, save three—of which one is but half, 
and two but a quarter-page of MS.— fully 
written in double columns, ranging, with an 
average of 2G lines, from an occasional minimum 
of 23, to a more frequent maximum of 36 lines. 
The vellum is not purple throughout, for in parts 
the pagination is alternately yellowish-white, and 
a few purple leaves have been written with silver 
instead of gold, while black ink is used, as a rule, 
in the yellowish portions. Several ornaments and 
illuminations oceur in the MS. It is doubly divided, 
as to the text, into the Ammonian sections and 
into larger portions, or rtVXoi, averaging about 
four or five of the sections, but not always agreeing 
with the similar divisions in other codices. One 
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leaf has been lost, containing St. Luke xxi., 8-30, 
but it may be lying undiscovered in some other 
great library, the letters are uncial throughout, 
of large site and handsome rounded form, without 
separation of words, and with little or no punctu¬ 
ation or marking of lines. There are instances of 
conjoined and inscribed letters, and a small 
number of frequently-recurring contractions. Be¬ 
sides the actual text of the Gospels themselves, 
the epistle of St. Jerome to Pope Damasus, his 
prologues to the Gospels, two other prologues of 
an unknown author to St. Mark and St. John, 
and indexes to all four, are contained in the MS.; 
but these are, in the editor's judgment, written by 
a later hand, to be detected less by any marked 
dissimilarity of character than by the divergence 
in the use of contractions and the noticeable in¬ 
feriority of the vellum—facts of some importance 
in settling the question as to whether the version 
itself be pre-Hieronymite or not. There are 
several linguistic peculiarities of interest, estab¬ 
lishing the relationship of the MS. to others 
of the Vetus Itnla, such as the permutation 
of b and v, the substitution of b for p, 
of c for ch and qu, and conversely of ch for c, 
the interchange of d and t, the frequent prefixing of 
A to initial vowels, its occasional omission from 
aspirated words, and a variety of itacisms ; and 
also some syntactical idioms, such as the inter¬ 
change of the ablative and accusative. The long 
inscription by a former owner in Old English or 
Anglo-Saxon has already been made familiar to 
students in this country by Mr. Westwood and 
by Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, who have both printed 
it. It sets forth how Aelfred, a nobleman (dux = 
tnldomum), and Werburga, his wife, ransomed 
the MS. from certain heathen soldiers, and now 
gave it, about a.d. 871, to Christ Church, most 
probably the elder foundation at Canterbury, as 
seems to be established by the wording of the will 
of this very same Aelfred printed in vol. ii. of 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomatics, a fact pointed out 
first by Prof. George Stephens of Cheapinghaven, 
as he loves to write the Danish capital. Nothing 
is known of its history and wanderings tall John 
Gabriel Sparvenfeldt, a Swedish nobleman of great 
learning, bought it in Madrid on January 8,1000, 
from its then proprietor, the Marquis de Liche, as 
he has written down on the MS. itself, and pre¬ 
sented it to the King’s Library at Stockholm, 
where it has remained ever since. M. Belsheim, 
from a comparison of the palaeographic peculiari¬ 
ties of the codex, thinks it the work of an English 
or Irish scribe in Italy, and not improbably at the 
famous monastery of Bobio, the foundation of St. 
Columbanus: possibly, too, soon after that event, 
which occurred in 610. The plates are all good 
of their kind, and the first one, serving as the 
frontispiece, is a facsimile in gold and colours of 
one of the finest examples in the codex, giving a 
clear notion of its magnificent character. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


PARIS LETTER, 

Paris : August 6, 1878. 

In all countries where the higher education 
has a certain intensity of lifo, where it enjoys 
great freedom, and where the students keep up 
friendly and yet respectful and cordial relations 
with their masters, every opportunity of doing 
honour either to the university to which one be¬ 
longs or the professors with whom one is study¬ 
ing ia made the most of: as, for instance, lately 
the centenary jubilees of Leyden and Upsala were 
commemorated; nor does a year pass in Germany 
in the course of which the twenty-five or fifty 
vears’ anniversary of several professors is not cele¬ 
brated. In France this is not possible. The pro¬ 
fessors of our faculties are, above all, examiners; 
their public consists above all of men of the 
world ; they do not know their pupils, nor do 
these in their turn feel as if they were really their 
disciples. As for our Ecoles Spdciales, Ecole 
Normale, Polytechniques, &c., they are more like 


a prolongation of the Lyc^es where “ our master 
is our enemy,” and though affectionate relations 
do often subsist between master and pupil, they 
are not of a sulHciently free and spontaneous na¬ 
ture to lead to fetes of the kind above named, that 
lose their charm as soon as l'autorite makes itself 
felt at them. Moreover, oven there the professors 
are men who prepare you for examinations rather 
than real masters, the only object of whose teach¬ 
ing is the imparting of knowledge. The Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes is the only institution for 
higher education in France like a university. 
There the master is free to teach and the pupil to 
learn as he likes. It confers no degree that opens 
the way to a public career; no one is obliged to 
follow the whole course. The men come there 
for the love of learning, and because they find 
learned and conscientious masters. And thus it 
happens that professors and pupils ara united by 
bonds of sound and serious friendship, and that 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes was the first in 
France to conceive the idea of commemorating an 
anniversary. 

On July 31 last, it was just ten years ago that 
it was founded by M. Duruy, then Minister of 
Education; and in his honour the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes gave a banquet, at which nineteen pro¬ 
fessors and forty-three pupils were present. To 
commemorate the occasion, the professors had 
moreover composed a series of “ Mt5moires,” all 
relating to Roman history, M. Duruy’s favourite 
subject of study. These “ Mfimoires,” magnifi¬ 
cently printed on vellum, are a lasting remembrance 
for the founder of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
of the gratitude cherished towards him. 

His whole life, moreover, is deserving of respect 
and sympathy. After having reached, by dint of 
industry and merit, the highest post in teaching, 
and then become Minister of Education, after the 
fall of the Empire he quietly resumed his scholar’s 
life, lodged on the fifth story, subsisted on the 
fruits of his study, and wrote his best hooks, vols. 
iii. and v. of his Histoire des Itomains. He has 
just now set to work on a new edition of his whole 
history (Haehette), written in a more popular 
style, less crowded with learning and notes, but 
revised so as to he up to the level of present know¬ 
ledge, and embellished with illustrations that 
add greatly to its value, as they are all repro¬ 
ductions of ancient monuments or views of real 
towns and scenery. 

The three chief representatives of the study of 
Roman history were present at the banquet of 
July 31—M. Duruy, M. L. Renier, who is one of 
the masters of epigraphic science, and M. E. 
Desjardins, who prosecutes the same studies with 
the ardour and fire of youth. He has just pub¬ 
lished the second volume of his great work on 
La Gcograpliie Historique de la Gaule liomaine 
(Haehette), more interesting even than the first, as 
it contains the whole account of the conquest of 
Gaul by the Romans, and a very complete study 
of the organisation, the religion, and mode of life 
of the Gauls. In spite of a certain prolixity, the 
book cannot but prove most attractive, even to 
the general public. 

If the custom of commemorating the jubilees 
of universities be unknown in France, it is not 
that we do not know how to celebrate anniver¬ 
saries here. Every year Republicans are found to 
commemorate the 24th of February, Legitimists 
who keep St. Henri’s day, and Bonapartists who, 
as an exception, attend mass on the anniversary of 
the death of Napoleon III. June 30 was Vol¬ 
taire’s centenary; and on July 14 the taking of 
the Bastille and the centenary of Rousseau were 
celebrated at the same time. Some people had 
tried to arrange that Voltaire and Rousseau 
should both be feted on June 30, but tlje Liberal 
Republicans of to-day have small sympathy for 
the author of the Control Social, to which they 
ascribe, not without reason, a large share of the 
errors of the Revolution. On the other hand, the 
small band of those who were faithful to Jacobin¬ 
ism, M. Louis Blanc and a few adepts, have con¬ 


tinued to cherish against Voltaire the same pre¬ 
judices Robespierre cherished against the Giron- 
dins, and always regard Rousseau as the real 
precursor of modern ideas. Voltaire’s centenary 
was a sort of apotheosis of Victor Hugo; Loui3 
Blanc would perhaps not have been sorry to play 
a similar part at the centenary of Rousseau. But 
the celebration passed off almost unnoticed, and 
yet M. Louis Blanc’s speech was a fine piece of 
eloquence, better furnished with facts and ideas 
than Victor Hugo's, and the best apology that has 
yet been made for a man who unfortunately needs 
it but too much. M. Louis Blanc cleverly passed 
over the weak sides and showed the generous, 
sincere, human side of Rousseau's soul with a 
vigour and a warmth that never once degenerated 
into declamation. 

A fortnight afterwards, on July 28, another 
commemoration took place. A monument was- 
inaugurated at Vdretz in memory of Paul Louis 
Courier, the witty, liberal, and anti-clerical con¬ 
troversialist of the Restoration, whose popularity 
and very existence almost have been revived by 
the audacious action of the clerical party during 
the last seven years. There, also, speeches were- 
not wanting. MM. E. About and J. Simon talked 
a little literature and a great deal of politics, but 
their eloquence was of the all but impromptu 
sort, and was of no consequence extra muros. 

The literary world was more interested in the 
Literary Congress which was held during the month 
of July, with a view of defining the laws of copy¬ 
right. Even there V. Hugo found himself sur¬ 
rounded by almost idolatrous homage; hut he 
presided not only with a great deal of dignity and 
good grace, but with humour and good sense. He 
showed that in matters of business no one could 
be more practical than he. The congress natu¬ 
rally showed itself very jealous of the rights of 
authors, and asserted the very questionable theory 
that literary ownership has the same rights a3 
any other kind of ownership. That cannot be, 
seeing that one cannot make use of them without 
destroying them, bv making others enjoy them. The- 
reconciliation of the rights of the public, or even 
of humanity, with those of an artist’s or writer's 
heirs will always he a matter of compromise ; and 
as the legislators are for the most part readers and 
not authors, it is probable that the rights of the 
heirs will suffer most by the transaction. 

In general, authors need to he protected against 
their heirs. If a proof were wanting you have 
but to read the book M. Noel has just written ou 
Michelet et ses Enfants (Dreyfus), at the instiga¬ 
tion, he himself says, of Michelet's son-in-law, Mi. 
Dumesnil. No doubt the book contains a number 
of curious and piquant particulars touching 
Michelet's life from 1840 to 1850, his relations 
with B<5ranger, and the gradual progress by which, 
little by little, he left the Catholic Church, for 
which he had at first felt such a poetical attach¬ 
ment. But at the same time how, on certain 
points, he travesties the character and ideas of 
Michelet! He represents him as a kind of imagi¬ 
native child, subject to all the influences that sur¬ 
rounded him, substituting the singing of B4ran- 
per’s songs for that of the canticles—through the 
influence of Mdme. Dumesnil, the mother whom 
he had taken into his house ill, out of charity—and 
who was imbued with the sceptical spirit of the 
eighteenth century, suffering himself to be sepa¬ 
rated from his children by a second marriage, and 
finally writing books unworthy of him. The man. 
who represents Michelet, one of the strongest and 
most imperious personalities that ever existed^ 
under such colours can have known him hut little, 
and but ill understands his great intellectual quali¬ 
ties, if he fails to recognise in him all that is ad¬ 
mirable in spite of the defects in his last books. 

His posthumous works have many a pleasant 
surprise in store for us still. We have just ex¬ 
perienced one from the publication of Soldats de- 
la Revolution (Ldvy). Michelet had intended! 
writing a series of essays in a popular and slightly 
poetical form on the great men of the demo— 
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cratic party and callinpr them Lfgendvs lie la Demo¬ 
cratic. He had not time fully to carry out this 
intention, though he had written the Lcgemles of 
La Tour d’Auvevgne, Desaix, Iloclie, and Mrnueli 
one of the heroes of the Italian revolution 
of 1848. These stories are written with eloquent 
simplicity in a style truly heroic. They breathe 
a spirit of patriotism. But I ask myself whether 
they are as “popular” as Michelet thought. lie 
has avoided- making connected, complete, properly 
arranged stories; they are more a series of flights, 
of striking traits, of pictures broadly sketched. 
If one knows the story one is touched and carried 
away, but I question whether the ignorant reader 
can appreciate them. What, moreover, is more 
difficult than to write really popular books? A 
tinker succeeds without dreaming of it, like 
Bunyau, by an unconscious stroke, but the really 
learned only write for a select company. Take the 
most famous of the poets, V. Hugo, for instance, 
and see how many people really know him. As 
for the others, they write for about a hundred 
people. And I can only admire the number of 
young men who, in spite of the indifference of the 
public, have the courage to devote their night- 
watches to writing verse. They evidently live in 
a confined circle, where the one echoes the other, 
and where they win a chamber-renown thatconsoles 
them for the little noise their poetry makes outside. 
Unfortunately this circle of friends or brother- 
authors isal ways rather partial, and livesout of reach 
of the great currents of thought that influence the 
world. M. Sully Prudhomme is the only one 
who by his philosophical poetry has caused the 
fibres that now resound in every thinking man to 
vibrate strongly. The others are more or less 
skilful carvers of pleasing and insignificant jewels. 
Some nevertheless there are who make earnest 
efforts to strike out new paths, to produce living 
and stirring works. M. Bourget shows in his 
recent poem Edel (Lemerre) that he is full of the 
idea that poetry must have a true, real, modern 
accent. He even uses with reference to this a 
frightful word, la modernity, which appears to 
him in the light of an ideal to be attained. But 
he must take care that this “ modernite ” he is 
in search of, is not like that of the “impressionist” 
painters, an ideal of convention born in a coonacu- 
lum of young literary men who want at any cost 
to draw public attention upon themselves. There 
is, nevertheless, real poetry in this story of the 
love of a poet for a young foreigner, whose head 
is touched rather than her heart, and who after¬ 
wards rejects what the poet took for the most 
serious of ties as a childish and romantic dream. 
The worldly setting in which the little drama 
plays itself out is very vividly given, and the 
scenes in which insensibly, without any noise, and 
with the discretion that social decorum demands, 
the rupture comes to pass, are analysed^ with 
charming delicacy and grace. The style here and 
there i3 rather hard and jerky; but it is wanting 
neither in colour nor life, and the poem shows a 
marked advance upon M. Bourget’s former works. 

M. Ooppee is the master of this poetical school 
that aims at painting worldly life and at finding 
subjects for poems in scenes apparently the most 
bourgeois. Thanks to his superior talent as a 
writer, his simple solid style and wonderfully 
varied and easy versification,' M. Ooppde’s works, 
unfortunately too poor in interesting ideas and 
profound sentiments, find their readers. Some 
very touching verses there are, nevertheless, in 
“ L’Exilde,” which forms the best part of his Kecits 
et Elegies (Lemerre), the reason thereof being that 
it is a true story, the history of a real deep love, 
^ind that there are real tears beneath these rhymes. 

“ Triste exiIti, qu’il te souvienne 
Combien l’avenir etait beau, 

Quand sa main tremblait dans la tienne 
Comma un oiseau, 

Et combien ton Ame dta.it pleine 
D’une bonne et douce chaleur, 

Quand tn respirais son baleine 
Comma une floor I 


Mais elle est loin, la chore idole, 

Et tout s'assombrit do nouveau ; 

Tu sais qu’un souvenir s'envolo 
Comme un oiseau; 

Deja l’aile du doute plane 
Sur ton Ame ou nait la douleur; 

Et tu sais qu'un amour se fane 
Comme une flour! 

This sweet melancholy note is the one that suits 
the subdued tone of M. Coppee’s talent best. He has 
tried to aspire to higher things, and published in 
this same volume Ilecits Epigues, which are a kind 
of legend in verse, embracing the whole history of 
humanity from the earthly Paradise up to the war 
of 1870, and treating of Assyria, Palestine, the 
war of the Hussites, the campaigns of Napoleon, 
&c., and which remind one very much of the 
Ligende des Slides. There is a great deal of 
talent in them ; some pieces, such as “ Le Liseron ” 
and “ La VeilliSe ’are really fine, but buoyancy and 
conviction are wanting. Artistic skill only is 
displayed, nothing more. The masters of the 
poetical school of the present were Th. Gautier, 
Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle, and Banville. All 
four were artists above everything, even Baude¬ 
laire, the most inspired among them. Their hearts 
never beat nor were their imaginations fascinated. 
They are clever at stringiug words together, at 
making rhymes and pictures; they are mosaic- 
workers of masterly skill. A new edition of 
Banvillo's poems has just been published (Ckar- 
pentier) ; nothing could be colder, more weari¬ 
some— not to say tiresome—than this wonder¬ 
fully clever poetry by a master in style and 
versification, but who never has a genuine emotion, 
and makes verses on subjects at the most 
worthy the ephemeral attention of the boulevard 
newspapers. He has found it necessary to append 
explanatory notes to his Odes funambulesques. I 
very much fear that people have ceased to take 
any interest either in the odes or the notes. 

G. Monod. 


LETTERS OP GAVIN HAMILTON. EDITED FROM TOE 
MSS. AT LANSD0WNE HOUSE, BY LORD EDMOND 
PITZMAURICE. 

( Continued.) 

VIII. 

“ Borne the 16' h July 1772. 
This is chiefly to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s kind letter of the 26 ,h May, and to advise 
you that I have given Mr. Fisher my bills on you for 
2301. ster«, payable 40 days after the date, which 
is the 11 1,1 ins'. This sum is the price of the sitting 
figure of Juno, which finishes the year 1772 and in 
my next, inclosing the bills of loading, I shall give a 
distinct account of every thing. In the mean while I 
givo your Lordship the agreoablo news that the Cin- 
cinnatus is now casing up for Shelburne house, as the 
Pope has declined the purchase at the prico of 500k, 
which I demanded, and has accepted of two other 
singular figures in place of it, one of which is a Black, 
the only statue extant of this subject, and which I 
have given them at their own price, being highly 
necessary to keep Visconti and his companion the 
Sculptor my friends. Tour Lordship may remember 
I mentioned in a former letter that I had ono other 
curious piece of sculpture which I could not divulgo, 
I must therefore beg leave to reserve this secret to he 
brought to light in another letter, when I hope I shall 
be able to say it is out of the Pope’s dominions. As 
to the Antinous I am afraid I shall bo obliged to 
smuggle it, as I can nover hope for a license. In 
place of the river God I have taken the liberty to send 
a Berenice, being preferable to the other on account 
of the subject, as I am daily in expectation of another 
letter from your Lordship on receipt of the plans. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 

ix. 

• “ Rome the 6 th Aug 1 1772. 

Since my last I have taken the resolution to send 
off the head of Antinous in the character of Bacchus 
without a license. The under Antiquarian alone is in 
the secret, to whom I hare made an additional pre¬ 
sent, and hope every thing will go well. I only beg 
that your Lordship will mention nothing of it till 


| some months are passed. You will observe that I 
have likewise sent tlio Cincinnatus, which with tho 
Antinous above will begin the year 1773 and those 
two pieces I propose to your Lordship for 5001. 
which brings them to a hundred pounds less than 
what I should have charged the Pope or any body 
else, and this difference I propose to make in every 
thing that goes to your Lordship's gallery. The 
Meleager I am afraid will go deep, but I cannot judge 
exactly of tho value till such time it is completely 
restored. I shall in my next send you a note of 
what I propose for next year which will be all most 
capital things, and your Lordship may depend upon it 
that I will never dispose of any thing really fine to 
any body else, unless they ho improper for the 
gallery on account of the size or subject. I must 
therefore beg leave to mention that I have sold to 
Jenkins * a torso of a Meleager little inferior to that 
of your Lordship, but without head arms or legs. I 
gave him at the samo time a fine head of a young 
Hercules, which ho appropriates to the above torso, 
and in place of a Meleager he makes a Hercules of it. 
This statue will no doubt be properly puffed and e4.1 
to advantage, which obliges me to mention the above 
particulars in self defence. I have likewise sold him 
a young figure with a Phrygian cap on horseback, 
but considering it was so much fragmented, and well 
knowing what nice judges we are in England in horse 
flesh, I declined sending it ; I may add likewise on 
account of its small size and difficulty in placing it in 
the gallery. Now that I have mailo a proper con¬ 
fession. I shall proceed regularly to acquaint your 
Lordship that I have taken the liberty to send in the 
same case with the Antinous a fine Ermaf of an 
Egyptian Idol in green basaldo, which are so rareand 
valuable that the Cardinal Albano alone in Rome can 
boast of having a piece in his possession, and I may 
safely venture to say that this is tho first that has 
ever been sent to England. I may add that this is 
truly Egyptian, whereas the two figures are done in 
the time of Hadrian in imitation of the Egyptians. 
The price of this Erma is 30/., the charges on the last 
commission sent 41/. and the restoration of the small 
Egyptian idol with the copy of it 11/., which in ail 
makes 82/., and I have givon Belloni my bills on yon 
for this sum which finishes all the expenses of this 
present year, and your Lordship will observe that I 
have exceeded my commission by thirty two pounds, 
occssioned by tho addition of tho Erma of Basaldo. 
For particulars I refer your Lordship to the inclosed 
note where every thing is mentioned minutely, which 
I hope will meet with your Lordship’s approbation, 
this being the greatest ambition of, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton." 

x. 

“ Romo the 30 tb Sept' 1772. 

“ I am still in expectation of hearing your opinion 
of the plans of your gallery which I hope are long 
ago arrived. In case that any alterations be proposed, 
I flatter myself your Lordship will determine nothing 
without acquainting mo of it, as you will find none 
more hearty and disinterested in this affair than my¬ 
self. This serves chiefly to transmit to you a bill of 
loading for tho last six cases sent. The freight is 
only 30/. in all which is remarkably reasonable, as 
two of them are very heavy particularly the Juno. 
About the end of October I hope to bo able to send 
you the Meleager and Discobolus. This last is the 
statue I have long kept a secret from all the world; 
with this end only, of having it in my power te serve 
your Lordship. To this purpose I lmvo had it pnt 
together in a snug corner, where I hoped nobody 
could discover the secret, and by this means have it 
in my power to smuggle it out of Rome, but notwith¬ 
standing all the art I have used, it begins to be 
blown. Upon the first discovery of which, I went 
immediately to the Pope’s Antiquary, and took the 
merit of being the first to make on offer of it for his 
Holiness, begging of him that in case we did DOt 
agree in regard of the prico he would use me with the 
same gentility as he did in the affair of tho Cincin- 

* Mr. Thomas Jenkins first visited Rome as an 
artist, but having amassed a considerable fortune by 
favour of Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) he became the 
English banker. He was driven from Rome by the 
French, who confiscated all they could find of his 
property. Having escaped their fury he died at 
Yarmouth immediately on his landing after a storm 
at sea in 1798 (Dallaway, Anecdotes, p. 865). 

t A God Tannings. 
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natus, which he promised to do, and as the price that 
I shall demand of them will be no trifle, I hare some 
hopes vet of sncceeding and of haring it in my 
power for a less sum to send it to Shelburne house. 
Two weeks more I hope will decido this point. I 
beg leave to add that it is much finer than that of 
Mr. Lock, which makes so great a noise in the world. 
This statue I found at Torre Colombaro half way to 
Albano a few paces distant from the Meleager. I 
am just now at Albano to re-establish my health after 
a violent fit of a tertian ague, which has disabled me 
from business for 3 weeks past. I am now preparing 
for new discoveries in antiquity, and am in treaty for 
3 different Cavas. One is at Monte Rotondo where 
I have purchased my chance, as I did at Tivoli, which 
I find turn to account, as I have it in my power 
to keep everything secret that I find. The 2nd 
cava is at Prima Porta about 8 miles from Rome, 
anciently the Palace of Livia, the third is at 
Gensano on the banks of the lako of Nemi. This 
I hope to conclude before I return to Rome, though 
it will cost me dear, as the proprietor is a rich man 
and not ignorant of the value of this spot. Now that 
I have laid before your Lordship my plan of opera¬ 
tions for this winter, which in the first purchase will 
be attended with a considerable expense, upon making 
a calculation I find I shall have an immediate call 
for 250/. ster*. To raise this sum I must either 
dispose of some fine Btatue, such as the Apollo of 
Torre Colombaro or the Amazon, or take the liberty 
to draw on your Lordship for this sum, though it be 
two months before the time. Of those two evils I 
esteem the first prejudicial to your Lordship’s interest 
so have taken courage to trust to your Lordship’s 
generosity for the payment of my bills, which I' have 
given to Signor Barazzi payable fifteen days after 
sight, which he will send off the 2"* October. I had 
conserted it so as to be able to give your Lordship 
advice last post, but a fit of the ague coming upon 
me I had not strength to put pen to paper. I confess 
it has given me great uneasiness to think that at the 
end of the very first year I should be wanting in 
pnnctuality, though in the end I know that those sort 
of bargains where I risk most will always turn out 
most to your Lordship’s advantage. In short I trust 
entirely to your Lordship's most reasonable and hu¬ 
mane disposition of which I hare sufficient proofs. 
Continue me, my Lord, your esteem and favour and 
you will prolong the happiness of, &e. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 


xi. 

" Rome the 12 th Dec' 1772. 
Not having any letter from your Lordship of late 
gives me a good deal of uneasiness, the more, having 
transmitted you a bill of loading for the last cargo of 
cases of antiques, which ought to be arrived before 
now. I drew upon your Lordship for the charges at 
Rome, Leghorn &' amounting to 82/, and gave my 
b ills to Belloni which are come back protested, 
having forwarded you the Cincinnatus and head of 
Antinons value 500/., I thought I could take the 
liberty, though before the time, to draw on your Lord- 
ship for the one half of this snm, and gave M r Barazzi 
my bills for 250/., which to my great surprise are 
come back protested. It is true that this last draught 
was premature, not having your Lordship’s orders 
till the year 1773. Notwithstanding I trusted to 
the weight of my apology for so doing, and to 
your Lordship’s goodness, aud hope still that this 
affair may be adjusted, as I observe that your 
Lordship was not in town when the bills were 
presented, and perhaps may not have left orders 
for the payment of my bills. As I have not 
a farthing of money at presont to pay Belloni or 
Barrazzi I shall be necessitated to give them another 
set of bills on your Lordship for those different snms, 
with more the charges of the protestation, and beg 
yoor Lordship will give the necessary orders for the 
payment. Otherwise I am undone. Do, my Lord, write 
me a few lines and let me know if I am still in favour, 
or if from the above transgression I have incurred 
year displeasure. Your Lordship’s silence gives me 
no small pain, as it keeps me in suspense with regard 
to future transactions. Any stop to the progress of 
the plan schemed out at Rome would no doubt very 
much hurt my interest, but what would vex me most 
m to think that my private enemies at Rome and in 
England should so far prevail as to hurt me in your 
Lordship's esteem, upon which I had bnilt all my 
future happiness. However I will still hope for the 


best, and flatter myself that your Lordship still 
entertains the same good opinion of me as ever, 
though for once I have been unpnnctual in my last 
draught for 250/., a liberty that I assure you my Lord 
I shall never take again. I have a groat deal to say 
on the subject of antiquity, but have not spirits to 
enter on that subject till I am assured by a letter 
that 1 am in ycur Lordship’s favour and esteem which 
will always be the ambition of, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 


xn. 

“ Roma the 26’ 11 Dec' 1772. 

Your Lordship’s last letter gave me infinite pleasure 
finding that every thing goes on well, and that you 
are once more safe in England. By my last you will 
find that I have given Belloni my bills on you for 
87/. 6«. id. in place of the former of 82/., and have 
given Barazzi others for 275/. in place of the others 
protested of 250/. It grieves me to find that there 
is so much loss by the return of those bills, but I 
assure you, my Lord, that though I dont contribute in 
money to remedy this loss, yet I will certainly pay a 
part in Virtu by sending you some Cameo, or intaglio 
or other interesting piece of sculpture that I may 
find in my Cara, as I dont think it just that your 
Lordship should be the only loser in an affair where 
I am principally to blame myself. 

I am glad to hear that the drawings are come to 
hand, and hope soon to hear your Lordship’s opinion 
of them. What interests me chiefly is the gallery, 
and if Clerisseau makes any alteration in part, or in 
the general plan, I should be glad to see a drawing in 
small so as to inclose in a letter. Any slight sketch 
will be sufficient at first so as to understand his mean¬ 
ing and I assure your Lordship that I am altogether 
impartial, and desire nothing more than that he may 
think of something more grand and noble than that 
of Panini, though I believe it will be difficult unless 
he changes the whole plan. 

The Cincinnatus ought to be arrived by this time, 
and I should be glad to hear that they are arrived 
safe, I dont intend to send the Meleager till the good 
weather comes on, as this would be an irreparable 
loss. It gives great satisfaction to all of our coun¬ 
trymen here. With regard to the subject of this 
statue, though I have hitherto called it a Meleager, 
yet Mengs and some others think it may be a young 
Hercules, placed originally betwoen the figures of 
Virtue and Vice. There is no doubt that the attitude 
is undetermined and expresses deep meditation, and 
what contributes to this opinion is a late discovery of 
a small statue in the same attitude and character, 
though of middling sculpture, on the base of which 
was mentioned the subject of a young Hercules. I 
am so much a convert to this opinion that I only 
want the consent of my friend Stuart * to be quite 
determined, and should be [glad] to know his senti¬ 
ments of the matter, [which with] me will have great 
weight. I have made [few] discoveries of late, but 
after Carnival [shall dig] at Grotto Ferrate, famous 
for the Villas of and afterwards of Cicero, 

who have formerly [spoilod] Greece of what they 
could find oxcellent.f I am, &c., 

Gavin Ham.” 


“ Charges on the 2nd commission of Antiquities sent 
to Lord Shelburne. 


£ «. 

Fee to the Antiquarian . . .60 

Paid to the Carpenter for 6 cases, packing, 

screws, &c. . . . . 18 10 

Carriage to the Custom house, duty, aud 
other expenses thero . . . 8 10 

Freight to Leghorn and charges there . 8 0 


41 0 


Case marked N° 1 LS contains the large statue of 
Juno. N° 2 t he Paris. N° 3 the busts of Berenice, 
Bacchus, and Mercury. N° 4 the Egyptian Idol in 
Basaldo. N° 5 the Statue of Cincinnatus. N° 6 head 
of a Muse and two small Egyptian Idols for the 
chimney piece. 


* The celebrated virtuoso known as "Athenian ” 
Stuart. 

t The MS. of the above sentence is tom in several 
places, and a few words have in consequence had to 
bo restored conjecturally. 


Antique marbles sent to Lord Shelburao for the 
year 1772. 


Large Bust of Pallas 

. £104 

Group of Cupid and Psyche 

. 30G 

Bust of Antinons as an Egyptian Idol 

75 

Head of Bacchus . 

, 50 

Erma of Bereuiee . 

43 

Statue of Paris . . . 

. 200 

Statue of a sitting figure of Juno . 

. 230 

Erma of Groen Basaldo . 

30 


£1032 

Charges on the 1“ commission sent 

. £28 

Charges on the 2" 4 commission 

. 41 

Restoration of one small Egyptian Idol 

and 

a copy of it in the same marble . 

. 11 


£80 


{To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON “ PAJOCK ” IN HAMLET, AND THE NAMES 
“ JACK ” AND “ JOCK.” 

London Institution : August, 1878. 

In act iii., scene 2, Hamlet addresses to Horatio 
the lines:— 

“ For thou must know, O Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very pajock.” 

The last word, written “ paiock ” in the quartos, 
and “paiocke,” “pajocke,” and “pajock” in the 
folios, has perhaps given rise to more and wilder 
conjectures than any word in any language. It 
has been altered to “bawcock," “hedjocke,” 
"meacock,” “paddock,” “padge-hawk,” “pai- 
cock,” “ pecock, “peacock,” “patokie,” “Polack,” 
and “ puttock.” It has been traced to the Italiaa 
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41 baiocco,” the Friesic “ pajek,” and to the Polish 
41 pajok,” It has been otherwise explained as a 
diminutive of “ patch,” a fool, or as a stage-direc¬ 
tion to hiccup 1 

One highlv-plausible explanation has, however, 
been given, and seems to afford full satisfaction to 
recent editors. Rightlv refusing to believe that 
■a compositor changed the common “ pecock ” or 
“ peacock ” into a non-existent “ paiock,” they 
nevertheless interpret “ pajock ” as “ pea-jock,” 
i.e., the male pea or pea-cock. They have been led 
to do so by Mr. Dyce's statement that he has heard 
the lower classes in the north of Scotland call the 
peacock “pea-jock,” just as they call the turkey 
■“bubbly-jock.'’ And Mr. Irving holds in his hand 
a fan of peacock’s feathers which he tosses into 
the air ana catches again as he ends the line with 
■“ peacock.” 

I see two objections to this interpretation. 
In the first place, although the name of the 
bird was pronounced beyond doubt very nearly 
ui3 pay, the spelling “ pajock ” must, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Ellis’s researches in Elizabethan 
pronunciation, have been sounded not payjock 
but padjock. In the second place, Spenser, in 
his Present View of the State of Ireland, speaks 
of some of the English settlers as “ degenerate and 
growen to be as very patchockes ns the wild Irish.” 
One would think that Shakspere’s “ very pajock ” 
-and Spenser’s “ very patchock ” meant the same 
thing, and Spenser can never have compared his 
wild Irish to peacocks. 

I look, therefor, for another solution, and I 
look for it in the structure of the lines. They are 
nprobably a stanza from some ballad of the time; 
but even in the very unlikely event of their being 
Shakspere’s own, it is pretty evident to me that 
41 pajock ” is intended as a substitute for some 
one-syllable word riming with “was.” Horatio, 
indeed, remarks “you might have rimed.” The 
only word which I can think of is “ ass,” with 
which we know that “was” formed an exact 
rime in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
-Can “ pajock ” mean “ ass ” ? 

The latter part of the word at once reminds us 
■of “jack-ass. The former part might conceivably 
represent “ pack,” so that “ pajock ” would be a 
shortened form of “pack-jock,” i.e., packass; but 
phonetically it is far more likely to represent 
“ pad,” a word which has three suitable meanings 
—pack, pannier, and saddle. In Ilalliwell’s Dic¬ 
tionary I find the combination “ pad-nag ” in two 
quotations, one from the Life of Mrs. Charke: “I 
fixed upon this young ass for a pad-nag.” 

I hold, then, that “ pajock ” is a form of “ pnd- 
jock,” i.e., pad-ass. This theory fits both the 
pronunciation and Spenser’s use of “ patchock,” 
which I take to be in the sense of ignoble and 
unruly brute. If Shakspere quotes a ballad ex¬ 
isting in his time, the substitution of a synonym 
in every fourth line, leaving the hearer to guess at 
the true rime, may have been a feature of the 
ballad itself, in which case Spenser's “ very patch¬ 
ockes ” may have been suggested by his own recol¬ 
lection of it. 

Let me here add my surprise at the general 
notion that “ Jack ” is derived from the French 
“Jacques." “Jack” and “Jock” are shortened 
from “Jacky” and “Jockv,” and these in turn 
from “Jankin” and “Jonkin”—just as “mon¬ 
key ” from “ monkin,” and possibly “ donkey ” 
from “ dunkin,” “ Ilankey ” from “ Ilankin.” The 
form “Jenkin” is still existent, and in Tusser's 
Pointes of Good Husbandrie, I find “ Jankin ” as 
the diminutive of “John”; compare also the 
.name “Janson.” Edward B. Nicholson. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM PSALTER OP 1518. 

Clifton : Augnat, 1878. 

The publications of the year 1548 are important 
as being many of them intended to feel the way 
for the changes in religion which were being in¬ 
augurated. There is in the British Museum 
(0 256.) a copy of The Psalter or boike of the 


Psalmes where unto is added the Tetany and cer- 
tayne other devout prayers Set forth wyth the 
Kynyes moste gracious lycence. Its political im¬ 
portance is indicated, first, in its containing the 
first edition of the exact words of the petition in 
the Litany, afterwards inserted in the Prayer Book 
of 151!t, for deliverance from the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Home and all his detestable enormities ; 
and, secondly, in its having a prayer for the Lady 
Mary, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Lord Pro¬ 
tector, which was discontinued in 154i), as was 
also another petition for the Queen Dowager 
Katherine, for increase of all godliness, honour, 
and children. 

There are added to it some Canticles, including 
the Te l)eum and the Quicunyue milt. The 
version of the Psalms is that by Miles Coverdale, 
that of the Canticles is different from any I have 
met with. Thus, the Te Deum has the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

“ To the crye forth al angels, &c. 

To the thus cryeth Cherubyn,” &c. 

The following are specimens of the Quicunque 
cult. It begins — 

“ Whatsoever ho be,” &c. 

Afterwards we have— 

“ The father is without measure, &c. 

•So the father is a lord, &c. 

He therefore that will be saved so let him thynk 
and understand of the Trinite.” 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in the 
volume, is that it retains the invocations to the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 

Mr. Parker has in his valuable Introduction to 
the Pensions of the Book of Common Prayer drawn 
attention to this volume. Its importance demands 
its appearance in the text, instead of being where 
it is, in a footnote to p. xxii. Lowndes mentions 
a copy of the book as having been sold in 1848 
for ;io l. 14s. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether this is another copy, or whether that in 
the Museum is unique. Nicholas Pocock. 


THE SUPPOSED TOMB OF ST. LUKE AT EPHESUS. 

London : August 12,1878. 

Mr. Wood in his letter which appeared in the 
Academy of the 10th inst. is so declaratory of 
the existence of “ detailed reasons ” on his side 
of the question, and so offhand in denying that 
these essentials of a case are to be found on my 
side, that he need not be surprised at a rejoinder. 
When the paper on “ The Supposed Tomb of St. 
Luke ” was read at the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Mr. Wood had every opportunity 
given him of stating these detailed reasons. 
After explaining them to the members of the 
society, he demanded a verdict in favour of the 
idea that ho had discovered the tomb of the 
Evangelist. Mr. Wood cannot have forgotten the 
judgment. He was told that his reasons were 
erfectly worthless. Dr. Currev, of the Charter 
louse, who presided, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Cull, 
all expressed themselves in language which ought 
to have made Mr. Wood himself doubt the 
“ reasons ” he still adheres to. I took but small 
part in that discussion, except to defend Mr. 
Wood in some points of detail where I thought 
he was right, but the judgment did not astonish 
me, and I think it will be easily understood by 
anyone who reads over Mr. Wood's own account 
in his book, which he refers to. Mr. Wood's de¬ 
scription and plan are defective in the same sense 
as Dr. Richter's. Certain “ recesses ” are omitted 
in both ; and as these recesses are connected with 
the “ reasons ” I gave in my paper, I send you a 
sketch-plan of the monument. I regret that it is 
so very slight, but when on the spot, as is often 
the case, 1 did not realise the importance of 
the remains, neither did I anticipate having 
to write a paper on it, or more care would have 
been given. The spot at first presents to the 
eye only a circular mound of rubbish, but the 
remains of marble slabs still in situ round 


__ [August 17,1878 . I 

it, are an indication that it originally pos- 1 

sessed some architectural features. In this t 

mound is a small chapel or oratory, which, t 

according to Mr. Wood's plan, is eighteen feet in i: 

its longest dimensions—I refer to his plan, for he i 

no doubt measured it, and I did not. When look- L 

ing over the spot a hole on the top presented i 

itself, into which I descended, and found a passage ii 

which was circular and concentric with the outer s, 

wall of marble slabs. The passage terminated in 
the chapel, but on my way through I noticed a 
“recess,” which struck me as most probably in¬ 
tended for sepulchral purposes. As there was 1 
more space for other recesses, the conclusion was 
natural that they existed. That it was an old 1 
tomb, and of the Polyandrion kind, was still more : 
strongly confirmed by referring to Mr. Newton’s i 
description of the Lion tomb at Cnidus. He says i 
that it “ is pierced with openings, which radiate s 
like embrasures from the centre of the chamber to 1 
the outside of the basement. There can be no i 

doubt but these passages were intended as recep- i 

tacles for bodies.” lie also states that “ such an 
arrangement of cells or dhsat, branching out from 
a principal chamber, may be seen in Hellenic 
tombs at Budrum, and at Pyli in the island of 
Cos” ( Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, 
vol. ii., p. 224). The only difference in plan 



Sketch Plan or Till: biitoskd Tomb or Sr. Lea, 
Ephescs. 


between these tombs and the monument at Ephe¬ 
sus is that instead of a central chamber the latter 
bad a circular passage. It is only the expression 
of an individual opinion on my part, but I cannot 
accept Mr. Wood's theory that these cells “ were 
an arrangement in the substructure to economise 
masonry.” The evidence on this head is, I sub¬ 
mit, very clear. The Christian shrine does not 
stand upon this substructure, but exists in it. It 
the one is substructure, so is the other. The style 
of construction in each is different; both could 
not have been the work of the same architect A 
glance at the sketch-plan will also show that the 
chapel is entirely foreign to the circular design, 
while it is equnllv evident that the circular passage 
and recess belong to the first intention of the 
building'. These “reasons,” I consider, justified 
me in stating, when I described the Christian 
shrine, that it was an “ invasion and conversion 
of the other.” As I have accepted the bull, which 
is sculptured on the external pilaster, as sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that the small oratory 
was dedicated in some way to St. Luke, I do not 
see how my description of it “ as being similar to 
a Brahminic bull ” can affect the subject. If it 
be a buffalo, as Mr. Wood persists in stating, it 
may startle the minds of some people to hear of 
that animal having been made into one of the 
cherubic forms by the early Christians of Ephesus. 
The suggestion that it was only a continuation of 
the old art form of the “ Indian bull,” so common 
on the Carian coins, seems to me as not at all un¬ 
reasonable. There are in existence some much 
more curious symbols of St. Luke than this one 
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at Ephesus, and which would sadiv trouble a 
naturalist if he chanced to be ignorant of the 
conditions of all early art. I can only again ex¬ 
press the hope that some traveller will supplement 
our knowledge of this monument, for nil the 
minute details of these old tombs are increasing 
in value as explorations go on—the recent discus¬ 
sions on the Mycenae tombs being a good illustra¬ 
tion to give on this head. 

William Simtsox. 


lord Rayleigh’s “theory of sound.” 

Terling Place,•'NVitham, Essex: August 13, 1878. 

Will you allow me to say that I hope to bring 
ont a third volume of my Theory of Sound, re¬ 
viewed in the Academy for August 3 P Atone 
time it was intended to complete the work in two 
volumes, and advertisements appeared to that 
effect, by which probably your reviewer was mis¬ 
led. This plan was changed because I found 
that it would involve keeping back for a consider¬ 
able time an important part of the book, much of 
which had already been in manuscript for several 
years. At the same time I hope that advantage 
may arise from a postponement of the third part, 
inasmuch as important investigations of some 
obscure points are in progress—such, for example, 
as Prof. Jenkins application of the phonograph 
to examine the character of vowel sounds. 

Kayleiuh. 


APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Fijdat, August 23.—8 r.M. Quekett Microscopical Club. 


SCIENCE. 

The Epoch of the Mammoth , and the Appari¬ 
tion of Man upon the Earth. By James 
C. Southall. (Triibner.) 

The object of this work, as stated in the 
author’s Preface, is “ to give in a compact 
form all that the investigations of the 
students of geology and prehistoric archaeo¬ 
logy have brought to light with regard to 
man’s age in the world.” But no well- 
informed reader who struggles through its 
pages will come to the conclusion that this 
is what Mr. Southall has actually done. The 
work is not a narrative of recent investiga¬ 
tions, nor is it a synopsis of their recorded 
results. It is neither an investigation into 
the nature of the methods employed by 
those who profess to have determined scien¬ 
tifically the question of the age of man upon 
the earth, nor is it a critical examination 
of the nature of their conclusions considered 
with relation to the evidence. It is simply 
a controversial treatise on the antiquity of 
man, in which the range of the controversy 
is limited to the question whether the 
actual amount of the antiquity claimed as 
the result of scientific investigations is great 
or small. The author appears at a dis¬ 
advantage in this controversy inasmuch as 
he has not been personally engaged in the 
investigation of the phenomena he seeks to 
interpret. His grip of the subject is in con¬ 
sequence feeble, and he has not always re¬ 
sorted to the original sources for his facts. 
On this account it is the more to be regretted 
that he has so completely misapprehended 
the true nature of the primary question at 
issue between the advocates of the an¬ 
tiquity of man and those who refuse to 
accept their teaching. Had he chosen to 
approach the subject less in the spirit of 
con roversy than in. that of true philosophi- 
enquiry, he might have perceived that 


the nature of the methods by which conclu¬ 
sions claiming to be scientific are reached 
is a question which has priority over the 
question of the nature of the conclusions 
themselves. If they have been reached by 
unchallengeable methods it matters little 
that they may bo more or less inaccurately 
or indefinitely stated. But if the ground of 
challenge were that it is impossible to draw 
any conclusion of the kind, because the 
evidence adduced is not relevant to the 
natnro of the conclusion inferred, the issue 
is final, and covers the whole case. The 
primary question is, therefore, not a ques¬ 
tion of results but of processes, and it must 
take the form of an enquiry into the scien¬ 
tific or unscientific nature of the methods by 
which the alleged results are obtained. 

The condition in which a man lived being 
known and the time unknown, is there any 
method by which the knowledge of his 
condition in life may be made to yield a 
knowledge of the time when he lived ? 
If differences of condition are convertible 
into corresponding differences of chrono¬ 
logical position, what is the precise nature 
of the scientific process by which this con¬ 
version is made, and what are the principles 
on which it is founded ? Is such a process 
equally applicable to conditions of life in 
all past time, everywhere ? Those are some 
of the questions suggested by the absence 
of any effort on Mr. Southall’s part to reach 
the marrow of the subject. 

The evidence actually brought forward 
(whether by Mr. Southall, who deduces from 
it an inconsiderable antiquity, or by his op¬ 
ponents, who deduce an immense antiquity) 
is always evidence only of the condition and 
circumstances of human existence prior to 
the existence of record. It would certainly 
not be easy to show that by adducing evidence 
as to man’s condition you are thereby accu¬ 
mulating evidence of his antiquity, because 
no scientific basis has yet been laid for any 
process by which differences of human con¬ 
dition may be converted into equivalent 
differences of time. And, in point of fact, 
no one has ever shown what is the precise 
nature of the “scientific process ” by which 
conclusions have been drawn on the question 
of “ man’s age in the world,” or to demon¬ 
strate that it is such a “ scientific process ” 
as would be admissible in any other line of 
physical research. If such a process exists 
it must be capable of being formulated in 
strictly scientific terms. But, if it cannot 
be so formulated, it is incapable of being 
demonstrated to bo a scientific method, and 
its results can have no place among the 
legitimate deductions of science. 

It would certainly not be less difficult 
to show that by adducing evidence of the 
circnmstances or physical phenomena asso¬ 
ciated with man’s existence you are thereby 
accumulating evidence of his antiquity. It 
is obvious that evidence of this association 
of the man with the circumstances cannot 
be relevant to assign to the man an antiquity 
which has not first been proved of the cir¬ 
cumstances themselves. Are there any scien¬ 
tific methods by which this preliminary 
proof can be obtained ? Is there, for in¬ 
stance, any process of scientific investigation 
by which the measure of the antiquity of an 
extinct animal whose bones are found asso¬ 


ciated with man can be determined ? Can 
we conclude from relevant and scientific 
evidence of any Mammoth or Megaceros that 
it lived or did not live sixty thousand or six 
thousand years ago ? Or is there any 
method by which the geologist can deter¬ 
mine scientifically the actual antiquity of a 
deposit in which pro-historic relies are found ? 
If no such method exists (and none has ever 
been shown to exist), how can it be said of 
the “ antiquity of man ” that it is proved to 
be either great or small by the evidence of 
associated circumstances or physical pheno¬ 
mena when the antiquity of the circum¬ 
stances or phenomena themselves remains 
not only unknown, but absolutely indeter¬ 
minable by science. 

But, as has been remarked, Mr. Southall 
has not made the unscientific nature of the 
methods employed in drawing conclusions 
as to the age of man upon the earth a 
ground of challenge of their alleged results. 
In point of fact, he not only admits the re¬ 
levancy of the evidence, but follows the 
methods and, in certain cases, adopts the 
conclusions of his opponents. It results 
from this that nothing wilder or more un¬ 
scientific has ever been written in the 
attempt to show that the antiquity of man 
is great than Mr. Southall has written in 
the attempt to prove that it is small. He 
has no hesitation in asserting (without 
the citation of authority or evidence of any 
kind) that “ the South Sea Islanders origin¬ 
ally had the metals; ” that serpent-worship 
was universally prevalent among the nations 
of antiquity; that the Megalithic monuments 
are in most instances later than the Chris¬ 
tian era; that the brown bear lingered in 
Scotland till the eleventh century ; and that 
all the bronze daggers found in the tumuli 
of Great Britain and France were worn in 
the Middle Ages. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether in the case of the daggers 
he really means what he has said; but his 
recklessness in the use of statements un¬ 
supported by evidence as links in the chain 
of his argument is quite in keeping with the 
uncritical nature of his acceptance of state¬ 
ments on authority. He believes, or ho 
wishes his readers to believe, that it was a 
matter of religious observance with the 
Irish to eat their parents, and the authority 
given for the statement is that “ it is said.” 
He asks ns to accept as a fact the statement 
that the boomerang was known to the Gauls 
and Lybians because we are so “ told by a 
writer in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology.” 
He quotes from Sir Charles Lyoll’s Principles 
of Geology the account of the Sddertelge 
liut as an evidence of submergence and re¬ 
elevation of the land, involving a movement 
of 128 feet vertically, within the period of 
the Iron Age of Scandinavia. Yet Erdmann 
and Torell have shown conclusively that 
Lyell was wrong as to his facts; that instead 
of the marine stratum, to which he alludes, 
extending over the hut it did not come 
within 400 feet of it; that the hut had thus 
no direct connexion with any marine deposit, 
but had been constructed in the bottom of 
a ravine, the sides of which, formed of loose 
gravel and boulders, traversed by springs, 
had collapsed and buried it to the depth of 
34 feet. This was noticed by Hisinger so 
long ago as 1840, but the vitality of a delu- 
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sion vouched for by the authority of a name 
like Lycll’s is strong, and the Sodertelge 
hut is still doing duty as an evidence of a 
vertical movement of 128 feet. “ It is very 
certain,” says Mr. Southall, “ that at some 
undefined period in the past man was to be 
found all over Europe (south of the Baltic 
and the line of 54° lat. in England) living 
in caves.” Yet the evidence is simply that 
there are eaves in that region which have 
been used as habitations. There is nothing 
in it relevant to the conclusion that the 
persons who so used them were the whole 
population then within that area of Europe. 
“It is also certain,” he says, “that some time 
after the race had been thus spread over Europe 
a great ilood covered a large portion of the Con¬ 
tinent, and that the same deluge submerged large 
districts in America and Asia. This was the 
Flood of the Loess, which closed the Palaeolithic 
Age. It was probably subsequent to the Noachian 
Deluge, which was probably local,” See., See. 
Wherein the certainty of all this consists, 
or how any of it is even probable, Mr. 
Southall has not made clear. But he has 
informed us that his endeavour has been to 
construct a picture of these prehistoric 
times uncoloured by the pencil of fancy. 
It is to be hoped that his nest endeavour 
will be more successful than the present, 
and that he is neither responsible for the 
representation of Avebury, with its three 
weird-looking Druids in Geneva gowns, 
which forms the frontispiece to the volume, 
nor for the association of this “ Megalithic 
Monument ” with the Epoch of the Mam- 
m oth. J. Anderson. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUBLIN. 

Our reporter at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation sends us the folloicing preliminary 
lines :— 

In the opinion of some of the oldest members of 
the Association, the Dublin meeting bids fair to 
take rank among the most successful which have 
been held. The local arrangements are eminently 
satisfactory, and the applications for tickets are in 
advance of the previous years. Whether the ob¬ 
jects of the Association, as set forward in the 
printed programme, will be materially advanced 
by the meeting remains to be seen; and whether any 
advancement in the directions indicated can fairly 
be expected from the Association as at present con¬ 
stituted is of course a matter of opinion; but there 
seems to be a prevailing idea that an impetus has 
been given to the Association this year, and the 
exertions of the local secretaries have done much 
to ensure a successful meeting, although the 
names of one or two of the Professors of Trinity 
College are not to be found in the list of 
members. The Guide to the City and County of 
Dublin, which has been issued as the official 
handbook for the members of the Association, 
under the joint editorship of Profs. Macalister 
and M Nab, is a very complete and satisfactory 
production, and reflects much credit on all 
who have been concerned in it. The natural 
history of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow 
has been undertaken by Drs. M'Alister and 
M Nab, Messrs. It. M. Barrington, A. G. More 
W. F. Kirby, and H. W. Mackintosh, for 
the zoology; while Drs. Moone and Perceval 
Wright, and Messrs. Archer, A. G. More, and 
Greenwood Pirn, are responsible for the botany. 
The palaeontology is undertaken bv Mr. W. II. 
Baily; the physical geology by the itev. Maxweli 
II. Close ; and the mineralogy by Dr. Ilamrhton: 
and there are other papers of interest connected 
with local industries, &c. The work, which we 
understand has been brought out under consider¬ 


able difficulties, will form a suitable memorial of 
the 18~8 meeting. 


The Phesident’s Adduess. 

It was not without reason perhaps that Mr. 
Spottiswoode in opening his address to the British 
Association thought it necessary to give some 
account of the organisation of the society, and 
more particularly of some of the results which it 
has achieved. Of late years the meetings have 
shown a tendency to degenerate into holiday 
gatherings; and, at not a few, eminent scientific 
men have been rather conspicuous for their non- 
appearance. The meetings, no doubt, nre the one 
yearly occasion when scientific men receive the 
homage of the public: and for this reason, if for 
no other, it would be difficult even if it were de¬ 
sirable, on the score of waste of time, to dispense 
with them. But Mr. Spottiswoode has strengthened 
the claim of the Association to a continued exist¬ 
ence, by bringing into prominence as its treasurer 
the assistance afforded by its money grants to the 
support and maintenance of research. No less 
than 1,450/. is declared to be the average sum 
collected at these meetings and distributed for these 
purposes. And the Association has an advan¬ 
tage over the Committee of the Royal Society in 
this respect, that it is in a position to render 
assistance to subjects too minute or too tentative 
to look for encouragement from Government aid. 
Mr. Spottiswoode instanced the Reports on the 
Exploration of the Bone Caves, and of under¬ 
ground temperature, &c., as sufficient evidence 
that the money of the Association ha3 not been ill 
spent. Indeed, there is no doubt that some of 
these Reports are among the most valuable contri¬ 
butions to science. 

Mr. Spottiswoode presides, of course, as a 
mathematician, and his subject is clearly not one 
which lends itself easily to popular exposition be¬ 
fore a general audience. It is even questionable 
whether after such an exposition many of the 
audience find themselves in a position similar to 
that of Moliere's Bourgeois-Gentilhomme, and 
make the discovery that they have been talking 
mathematics all their life without knowing 
it. He commences by considering the points 
of contact of mathematics with the outer 
world, and points out that Newton “ regards 
mathematics, not as a method independent of, 
though applicable to, various subjects, but as 
itself the higher side or aspect of the subjects 
themselves.” This connexion of mathematics 
with almost all the objects of human interest 
cannot be put more clearly than in his own 
words:— 

"Every subject, thorofore, whether in its usual 
acceptation, scientific, or otherwise, may have a 
mathematical aspect; as soon, in fact, as it becomes a 
matter of strict measurement, or of numerical state¬ 
ment, so soon does it enter upon a mathematical 
phase. This phase may, or it may not, be a prelude 
to anothor in which the laws of the subject are ex¬ 
pressed in algebraical formulae or represented by 
geometrical figures. But the real gist of the business 
does not always lie in the mode of expression, and 
the fascination of the formulae or other mathematical 
paraphernalia may after all be little more than that 
of a theatrical transformation scene. The process of 
reducing to formulae is really one of abstraction, the 
results of which are not always wholly on the 
side of gain; in fact, through the process itself 
the subject may lose in ono respect even more 
than it gains in another. But long before such 
abstraction is completely attained, and even in 
cases where it is never attained at all, a subject 
may to all intents and purposes become mathe¬ 
matical. It is not so much elaborate calculations 
or abstruse processes which characterise this phase 
as the principles of precision, of exactness, and 
of proportion. But these are principles with which 
no true knowledge can entirely dispense. If it bo the 
general scientific spirit which at the outset moves 
upon the face of the waters, and out of the unknown 
depth brings forth light and living forms, it is no less 
the mathematical spirit which breathes the breath of 


life into what would otherwise have ever remained 
mere dry bones of fact, which reunites the scattered 
limbs and re-creates from them a new and organic 
whole.” 

It was with considerable apprehension, how¬ 
ever, that one perceived the President sailing 1 
for those perplexing and little-known seas of 
modern mathematics known as imaginary quanti¬ 
ties, manifold space, and non-Euclidean geometry. 

IV e fear that some of the audience were much In 
the condition of a friend of ours who was enter¬ 
tained at a dinner-party by a distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, next to whom he sat, with a disquisition 
on the properties of the small tetrahedron at 
infinity—a solid which falls under Mr. Spottis- 1 
woode's first subject. The President has shown rare 
skill in the way in which ho has set forth the princi¬ 
ples involved. Space will not permit me to follow 
him; but I may perhaps lie allowed to state that the 
main principle underlying the first two subjects is 
that of continuity— i.e., that similar algebraic ex- 1 
pressionsmustbeall capable of like transformations, J 

and that the results so obtained when incapable 
of interpretation in terms of the original data, yet 
correspond to actual relations between the expres¬ 
sions. It is shown that in some cases it is pos- 
sible so to extend the original statement as to throw 
light on the cause of the impossibility. Besides 
throwing a new and unexpected light on the 
peculiarities of curves and surfaces, the consider¬ 
ation of these imaginary quantities has led to the 
creation of generalised algebras, which, even if 
they do not prove ultimately useful, have at any 
rate introduced ideas and language which have 
already greatly conduced to the simplification of i 
the way in which analysis is brought to bear on 
physical problems. 

Non-Euclidean geometry has had its origin in i 
the fact that the properties of space, ordinarily ; 
considered fundamental, are now seen to be par- i 
ticular cases of more general properties. Thus a 
straight line is a particular case of the arc of a i 
circle the radius of which is infinite. By modi¬ 
fying th >se fundamental properties systems of 
geometry are obtained whoso laws are equally 
true with those of the common geometry. Now, 
although the systems so constructed have not 
shown that the ordinary geometry has to be 
supplemented as a mere rough approximation, 
the ideas which have haen obtained from them 
have proved of considerable use. Cartography, 
in fact, is only a result of the application of such i 
considerations. People will turn, we expect, with 
more interest to the latter portion of the address, in 
which the origin of mathematical ideas and the 
improvement of the ideas of number and figure ( 
are shortly discussed. The keynote of this portion 
of Mr. Spottis woode's remarks is that experience 
accumulates facts, until at length the subject be¬ 
comes ripe for au analytical statement. From the 
analytical statement nothing which was not 
already latent in it can be educed, but the methods 
of mathematics enable us to transform this state¬ 
ment into others, which on interpretation give us 
new relations between the phenomena, and fre¬ 
quently lead to quite unexpected discoveries. “ It 
is as the supreme result of all experience, the 
framework in which all the varied manifestations 
of nature have been set, that our science has laid 
claim to be the arbiter of all knowledge.” 

VV. J. Lewis. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Figure of the Earth .—The results of modern 
geodetic labours seem to prove that the ellipticity 
of the figure of the earth is rather larger than the 
older measurements of terrestrial arcs appeared 
to indicate. When, sixty years ago, Walbeck, a 
former disciple of Bessel, first treated the problem 
of determining the dimensions of the earth from 
an approximately correct point of view, he deduced 
from the then available six arcs an ellipticity of 
1: 302-8. The succeeding improved mvestiga- 
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tions of Edward Schmidt gave 1 : 297-5, the mean 
error of the denominator amounting to 10-5 units. 
Airy, employing indifferent methods, deduced 
from a somewhat arbitrary combination of the 
given numbers 1 : 298-3. Then followed the re¬ 
searches of Bessel, who took much trouble in ex¬ 
amining the correctness of the data critically, and 
who, after Puissant had discovered an essential 
error in the French arc, gave 1 : 299-15 as his 
final value of the ellipticitv as resulting from ten 
corrected meridian-arcs, the mean error of the de¬ 
nominator still amounting to 4-7 units. This 
value of the ellipticity was for a series of years 
considered as that which best satisfled the avail¬ 
able data, till the completion of the Rus¬ 
sian and English arcs in 1858 enabled Colonel 
A. E. Clarke to found a new investiga¬ 
tion upon greatly extended and improved data, 
and to deduce as the most probable value of 
the ellipticity 1: 294’75, or, according to a later 
determination, 1 : 294-98. It has since turned 
out that the data of the Indian arc of 21°, as used 
in 1858, were vitiated bv a serious uncertainty re¬ 
specting the unit of length used by Colonel Lamb- 
ton in the measurement of the southern half of 
that are. It appears from the interesting Annual 
Reports of Colonel Walker, the Surveyor-General 
of India, who has been for many years Superin¬ 
tendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, that this southern portion of “the Great 
Arc ” has been completely remeasured, and the 
latitudes of a great number of stations in it deter¬ 
mined. A complete meridian chain of triangles 
has also been carried from Mangalore on the west 
coast, in latitude 12° 52' and longitude 75°, to a 
point in latitude 32°. As this triangulation is 
rigidly connected with the arc from Cape Comorin 
to Kalian a in 78° longitude, it may he considered 
that the Indian arc is now 24° in length. Colonel 
Walker's last Report contains the details of eleven 
determinations of difference of longitude by electro¬ 
telegraphy, with the corresponding geodetic differ¬ 
ences. The stations, the differences of longitude 
of which were thus found are Mangalore and 
Rombav on the west coast, Vizagapatam and 
Madras on the east coast, and Hyderabad, Banga¬ 
lore and Bellary in the interior—Bombay, in 
72° 61' longitude, being the most westerly, and 
Vizagapatam, in 83° 19' longitude, the most 
easterly station. These differences of longitude 
have been determined with every refinement of 
modern science; and it is stated that, taking into 
account the uncertainty of local attraction, they 
may be considered as little, if at all, inferior to 
latitude-determinations. In a paper in the Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine for August these longitude- 
determinations have been treated by Colonel 
Clarke for the purpose of serving as a contribution 
in a new determination of the earth’s figure. 
Besides the data contained in his last Annual 
Report, Colonel Walker has communicated to 
Clarke provisional results for his great arcs or 
arc—not final results, but vet not likely to be 
materially altered. The Indian Triangulation 
contains a vast number of astronomical stations; 
but in the problem of the figure of the earth it is 
not desirable that the latitude-points in one of 
the arcs should be very much more numerous 
than in the others. As the Russian arc of 25°, 
extending from 70° 40' to 45° 20' latitude, has 
thirteen astronomical stations, Clarke selected 
for hi3 new investigation fifteen stations of the 
Anglo-French arc, the conjoined length of which, 
extending from 60° 60' to 38° 40' latitude, 
amounts to 22°, and he further selected fourteen 
evenly distributed stations in the Indian arc, the 
latitudes of which range from 32° 2' to 8° 12'. 
Together with the stations of the Cape of Good 
Hope arc, extending from 29° 44' to 34° 21' of 
southern latitude, and of the old Peruvian arc, 
extending from 0° 3' north to 3° 6' south of the 
equator, this gave forty-nine latitude stations, be¬ 
sides the seven longitude stations before men¬ 
tioned.. The comparison of the astronomical 
determinations at these stations with the geodetic 


ones derived from assumed elemeuts of the earth's 
figure furnished them the means for finding the 
corrections of these elements, and thus Clarke 
deduced new values of the semi-axes of the 
spheroid most nearly representing the moan 
figure of the earth—namely, in feet of the standard 
yard, equatorial semi-axis 20,920,202 feet, polar 
semi-axis 20,854,895 feet, ellipticity 1: 293,405. 
The new equatorial semi-axis is 140 feet longer 
and the polar semi-axis 220 feet shorter than 
the corresponding semi-axis in Clarke's last 
previous spheroid. But the Indian observations 
are not well represented by the new figure. The 
end-stations, north and south, require large nega¬ 
tive corrections of more than 3". Among the 
longitude stations, there is left at Bombay a 
westerly deflection, and at Madras an easterly de¬ 
flection, of more than 4". The longitudes, in fact, 
require a larger value of the equatorial axis and a 
larger value of the ellipticity; while the form 
of the meridian arc requires a smaller equatorial 
axis and a smaller ellipticity. In other words, 
the observations under consideration indicate that 
the surface of India does not seem to belong to a 
spheroid of rotation; if it does, we must admit 
large deflections towards the sea at Cape Comorin, 
at Bombay, and at Madras. The Anglo-French 
arc shows a deformation nearly as great ns the 
Indian, though, after all, the linear magnitude in 
either case is certainly as small as could be ex¬ 
pected. Colonel Clarke cannot help remarking, 
what no doubt has been often in the thoughts of 
geodetists, that the remeasurement of the French 
meridian-arc, with all modern refinements of ob¬ 
servation aud calculation, with a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of latitude stations, would be 
of great service to geodetical science. By assuming 
that the mean figure of the earth is not that of a 
spheroid of rotation, the equator of which is a 
circle, but that of an ellipsoid of three unequal 
axes, it is, of course, possible to reduce the residual 
errors a little; hut the interesting new attempt 
which Colonel Clarke has made of determining 
such an ellipsoid has merely led to the result which 
was to be expected—that the data which the 
geodetic operations furnish are yet far from being 
sufficient to allow such an investigation to be 
brought to a successful and unquestionable issue. 

Osservazioni astronomiche e Jhiclie sull' assc di 
rolatinne e sulla topografia del pianeta Marts fatte 
nella Reale Specula di Rrera in Milano colt 
Equatorial? di Mers durante topposizione del 1877. 
—In a preliminary paper Prof. Schiaparelli has 
published some results of his observations of Mars 
made during the last opposition, together with a 
new chart of the surface of the planet. From ob¬ 
servations extending from September 12 to October 
13 of the position-angles of the white spot near 
the southern pole, Schiaparelli finds that the direc¬ 
tion of the axis differs about 1°-G7 from that 
assigned to it in an ephemeris founded upon 
Bessel’s observations made with rather inadequate 
means more than forty years ago, and that the 
ceutre of the white spot is G°T5 distant from the 
pole. Observations made for the same purpose, hut 
m a somewhat different manner, by Prof. Asaph 
Hall at Washington, and extending from August 10 
to October 24, have given for the correction of 
the direction of the axis 4°'27 and the distance of 
the white spot from the pole 6°T8. It will 
require careful observations during several of the 
succeeding oppositions to settle the true direction 
of the planet's axis with the desirable certainty. 
Schiaparelli gives then the areographical longitudes 
and latitudes of some sixty points on the planet's 
surface. A full account of these determinations 
is promised to be published in the Atti della R. 
Academia dei Lincei. Without this full account 
the means are wanting for forming a fair j udgment 
of the real value of these determinations. The 
sixty fixed points have then been used in the con¬ 
struction, on Mercator's projection, of the chart of 
the planet’s surface, which accompanies the paper, 
and which exhibits an extraordinary amount of 
detail. How far this detail can be depended on 


only a critical scrutiny of the planet with adequate 
meansand under favourable circumstances can show. 
So much interest has been excited in Italy by these 
areographical researches that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment has made a grant of 10,090/. to the Milan 
Observatory for the acquisition of a great equa¬ 
torial with object-glass by Merz of 191 inches 
aperture. For the designation of the different 
regions of Mars, Schiaparelli has introduced quite 
a new nomenclature. The new names, chiefly 
chosen from classical geography, are given in the 
chart in Latin, aud in the text in Italian. How¬ 
ever preferable these names may be to the English 
and French ones which of late years have been 
introduced in popular treatises, it is pretty certain 
that practical astronomers will not load their 
memory with such useless rubbish. Big letters to 
designate the larger regions in the order of the 
planet's rotation, and small letters attached to 
them to note special points in each region, will 
provide sufficient and convenient means for easily 
marking and finding any point on the planet’s 
surface. 

The observers of the total eclipse of the sun 
on July 20, in America, have been very much 
favoured by the weather, and the observations, 
telescopic, spectroscopic, poiariscopic, and photo¬ 
graphic, seem to have been highly successful. The 
corona appeared small, but of great brightness, 
and photographs of it and of its spectrum were 
obtained. Several long rays were seen, perhaps 
even the zodiacal light, at a distance of six degrees 
from the sun. The few prominences visible ap¬ 
peared insignificant and dim ; the chromosphere 
rather low. It is sufficient at present to know 
of the observers' good fortune and to await 
their full reports. In the instructions issued by 
the Washington Observatory for observing the 
eclipse, the importance is pointed out of renewing 
during the totality the search for an intra-Mer- 
curial planet or planets, aud a map is given 
showing all the stars to the seventh magnitude in 
a space extending over 32° in right ascension, and 
15° in declination, with the sun in or near the 
centre. Of the observers on the look-out only 
one, Prof. Watson, the experienced discoverer of 
so many small planets, is reported to have suc¬ 
ceeded in seeing a hitherto unknown star in right- 
ascension 8 h 20 m and declination 18° O', or a little 
over two degrees distant from the sun, and less 
than a degree from the place of the star 8 Oancri 
given in the nmp. The news has been telegraphed 
to London, Paris, aud Berlin; but, oddly enough, 
the telegram in one, or more than one, instance, 
purports to have been sent by the late secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Joseph Henry, who 
died in May last. 

Of the comet discovered, according to telegram, 
on July 7, by Swift, at Rochester, U.S., nothing 
further has yet been heard. 


OHEMISTKT AND MINERAXOOT. 

The Rochs of the Island of Vidcano.—Cossn finds 
that the alum of this locality contains a relatively 
large amount of the sulphates of caesium, rubi¬ 
dium, thallium aud lithium, all which are prob¬ 
ably present in the form of alums; and is stated 
bv him to stand second only to the rare pollux of 
Elba as material for the preparation of caesium 
compounds. The rocks overlying the alum beds 
appear to have furnished the caesium and rubidium 
which are present in them apparently in the form 
of silicates; these have since been converted 
into alums by the action of acid vapours. A 
reddish porous crystalline mass which collects on 
the floor of the crater contained considerable 
quantities of sulphates of lithium, caesium, and 
thallium, only traces of rubidium and potassium, 
and in addition boracic acid, ammonium chloride, 
arsenic sulphide, and selenium sulphide. Cossa 
recommends antimony chloride for the separation 
of caesium from rubidium, and states that Stolba’s 
method with tin chloride did not yield satisfactory 
results in his hands. A gas escaping from a 
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mineral water which bubbled up near the crater 
of the volcano consisted of cnrbonic acid 70 
vols., nitrogen 20'5 vols., and oxygen 0•<> vol., 
in 100 vols. {Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 1878, xi., 
811). 


The Dissociation of Sulphides .—The hydrates of 
metallic sulphides are decomposed by r water when 
boiling, as well as at lower temperatures, sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen being evolved and a metallic oxide 
formed. This is true of the majority of the 
sulphides, those of copper, bismuth, nnd mercury 
proving exceptions. Arsenic trisulphide is dis¬ 
sociated at the boiling-point into hydrogen sul¬ 
phide and arsenious acid. l)e Clermont and 
Frommel have devised a new method for the 
separation of arsenic from metallic sulphides 
which is based on this reaction. The mixed sul¬ 
phides are to be suspended in water and boiled. 
The dissociation is soon complete; if the mixture 
weigh 6 to 0 eg., the liquid should be boiled for 
twenty to twenty-live minutes. All remaining 
sulphides give insoluble oxides which can be 
readily separated from the soluble arsenious acid 
{Bull. Soc. Chim. Paris., 1878, xxix., 2110). 


Invertin. —This, the inverting constituent of 
yeast, to which Donath gave tho above name, has 
been submitted to a long investigation by Barth 
{Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., 1878, xi., 474.) To obtain 
it he coarsely pulverises fresh compressed yeast, 
and dries it at temperatures not exceeding 40° 
until it can be rubbed to powder between the 
fingers; it is then heated to 100° or 105° for six 
hours, mixed with water in considerable quantity, 
and after having been allowed to stand for twelve 
hours at 40° the insoluble portion is removed by 
filtration. The filtrate, which has a yellowish hue, 
is poured into six times its volumo of alcohol, con¬ 
taining 95 per cent.; this causes the formation of 
a white flocculent precipitate, which when violently 
agitated becomes granular, and then may easily be 
collected on a filter. The albuminates which are 
likewise thrown down by tho alcohol can be re¬ 
moved by treating the precipitate with a limited 
amount of water when they remain undissolved 
as a gelatinous mass. A second treatment with 
alcohol yields the ferment in a pure state. Two 
grammes of the ferment are obtained from five 
hundred grammes of yeast. Invertin is a white 
powder which dissolves in water, forming a yel¬ 
lowish-brown solution; this is not rendered turbid 
when boiled with acetic acid and salt, and is thus 
shown to be neither an albuminate nor to contain 
one as an impurity. When boiled with dilute 
copper solution and sodium hydrate, it does not 
strike a violet colour ; this indicates tho absence 
of peptones. After heating some for a long time 
with sulphuric acid no leucin could be found. 
Analysis showed invertin to contain 22 per cent, 
of ash consisting of potassium, calcium, and mag¬ 
nesium phosphates. If the inorganic constituents 
be excluded, the ferment contains carbon 43'9 per 
cent, hydrogen 8'4 per cent., nitrogen 6-0 per cent., 
sulphur 0'63 per cent., and oxygen, by difference, 
41 , 17 per cent The activity of invertin appears 
to be dependent on the concentration of the sugar 
solution, and is proportional to the amount of 
ferment present; it reaches its limit in about forty 
hours. One part of invertin can produce 700 
parts of inverted sugar. 


The Solubility of Platinum in Sulphuric Acid. 
—Scheurer-Kestner has continued his enquiry 
into the solubility of this metal in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and finds that while the action of 
a 96 per cent, acid is a very marked one, it be¬ 
comes far more notable when the concentration 
exceeds that corresponding to the monohydrate. 
With the hope that platinum apparatus might be 
adapted to the manufacture of Nordhausen acid 
on a large scale, sodium bisulphate was fused in a 
glass retort lined with platinum foil, and the 
vapours condensed in stone vessels. A number of 
experiments were made in this way with an appa¬ 
ratus the platinum of which weighed 5 kilog., and 
it was found that for every 100 kilog. of acid dis- 
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tilled, 100 grammes of metal were dissolved in the 
sodium sulphate. In the earlier experiments 100 
kilog. of 04 to 09 per cent, acid dissolved 1 to 8 
grammes of metal {Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 
1082). 

Magnesium Nitride .—Mallet obtains this com¬ 
pound by burning magnesium in a limited supply 
of air; the band when ignited is held well down 
in a porcelain crucible. If filings of the metal 
be used the same result is obtained, and with far 
greater distinctness. The residue has a well- 
marked greenish-yellow colour, and evolves abund¬ 
ance of ammonia when moistened with water 
or a solution of a caustic alkali. When only 
a few drops of liquid are added, the heat evolved 
is sometimes so great as to ignite a portion of the 
mass, and much of the powder is scattered by the 
escaping ammonia and aqueous vapour. In three 
analytical estimations of the results of the re¬ 
action, it was found that 23 5, 27 5 and 24 8 per 
cent, of nitride were respectively formed {The 
Chemical News, 1878, xxxviii., 30). 

The Solubility of Bottle-Glass .—Macagno has 
determined the degree of solubility in water of a 
number of specimens of bottle-glass derived from 
many different sources, and ascertained in each 
instance “ the corrosion degree ” of a boiling solu¬ 
tion of potassium bitartrate. He finds that the 
chemical composition of bottle-glass is hardly a 
correct indication of its quality. The amount of 
alkali or lime does not express the resisting power 
of the glass to water or acids. While the 
French glass is of very superior quality, the 
Rhenish, Madeira, Malaga and Xeres bottles ap¬ 
pear to have a very inferior composition. In order 
of colour we must set deep green in the first rank, 
in the second the white and common green, then 
the clear green, next the red-brown, while the 
worst are the yellow-brown, which must be re¬ 
garded as likely to contaminate ordinary wines 
containing much potassium bitartrate. In the 
case of the deep-green glass of a Burgundy bottle 
the corrosion degree was 1275; white glass 
used for Rhenish, Bordeaux, and Chianti, 2'020 ; 
common green glass used for Rhenish, Bordeaux, 
Champagne, &c., 3 202; vellow-brown glass used 
for Bordeaux, Madeira, Malaga, &e., 3 387 ; and 
the red-brown used for Rhenish, Ruster, Rohit- 
scher, &c., 4 - 888 {Chemical News, 1878, xxxviii., 5). 

Persicin and Persiretin. —Rother, who has in¬ 
vestigated the composition of Pgrethrum cameum 
and inquired into the cause of the destructive 
effect of the dried plant on insect life, ascribes its 
active powers to the presence of an acid, or, more 
correctly, of a glycoside, which he terms Persicin. 
It is a brown non-crystallisable substance, having 
a smell like that of honey, and when boiled with 
hydrochloric acid is converted into sugar and 
Persiretin. With alkalies it forms a neutral amor¬ 
phous salt as well a3 an acid crystallisable salt. 
Persiretin likewise behaves like an acid. The plant 
also contains an oily resin-like acid (persicein). 
No alkaloid was found by Rother. Bellesme, 
however, obtained from the plant a crystallisable 
substance which exhibited very active properties 
{Arch. Pharm. [3], xii., 78). Hager, who has 
examined the flowers of both P. cameum and 
P. roseum, attributes their effect to the presence of 
two substances, one of which, a body allied to 
trimethvlamine, is combined with an acid in the 
flower. The other and more important is the 
powder filling the resinous druses in the tube of 
the flower. This powder as well as the pollen 
grains has a peculiarly powerful effect as an irri¬ 
tant. Hager finds aqueous or alcoholic extracts 
of the powdered plant to contain little of these in¬ 
gredients, and to be consequently of slight value 
{Pharm. Centrallblatt., xix., 74). 

A New Reaction of Brucin .—Dragendorff re¬ 
commends the following modification of an old 
test for this alkaloid whereby new colour-reactions 
of considerable delicacy are exhibited. The brucin 
is to be dissolved in an acid solution formed of 
one volume of pure concentrated sulphuric acid 
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and nine volumes of water, and into this colour¬ 
less liquid are placed small quantities of a very 
dilute solution of potassium bichromate. The 
liquid assumes a fine raspberry-red colour, which, 
alter the lapse of a few seconds, gradually changes 
to a reddish-orange hue, and later to a browtiish- 
orauge. The application of heat hastens the 
change, and it is retarded by cold; it is advis¬ 
able to conduct the experiment at the temperature 
of the room. Solutions containing 1 part of the 
alkaloid in 1000 at once strike a fine deep-red 
colour, like the expressed juice of the raspberry, 
while a liquid containing 1 in 10000 exhibits the 
reaction very distinctly, provided an excess of 
chromium salt is avoided. One great advantage of 
Dragendorirs method is that the use of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is dispensed with. There 
is always the fear, in cases of suspected poisoning, 
of the material under examination being accom¬ 
panied by organic matter, which in contact with 
the concentrated acid may itself develop a colour 
and disguise the reaction of the alkaloid {Arch. 
Pharm. [3], xii., 209). 

Xanthoxyloin .—Witte has given this name to a 
resinous-like bitter principle which he has ex¬ 
tracted from Xanthoxylum fraxineum. It possesses 
the composition indicated by the formula 0 U H 1( 0 4 
and fuses at 131°. When exposed to higher tem¬ 
peratures it partly decomposes, evolves a vapour 
having a disagreeable odour, and finally takes fire, 
burning with a luminous and very smoky flame. 

It dissolves in twelve parts of cold and seven parts 
of warm concentrated alcohol (05 per cent.), and 
is soluble in ether, chloroform, benzol, and acetic 
ether, but it does not dissolve in water (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], xii., 283). 

Thobner has examined a substance which 
occurs in the Agaricus atrotomentosus and which 
can be extracted from it by ether. By boiling 
tbe crystalline residue left by that reagent with an 
alkali, precipitating the alkaline solution with hy¬ 
drochloric acid, and recrystallising the precipitate, 
a dark-brown substance is obtained, which possess® 
a metallic lustre and dissolves in boiling alcohol 
or acetic ether, forming a wine-red liquid, and m 
alkalies giving one which is of a greenish-yellow. 
When ammoDia i3 added to the alcoholic solution, 
the liquid strikes a splendid violet colour, which 
on further addition of that alkali changes to dark- 
blue, then green, and then yellow. If the original 
extract bo boiled with zinc powder its colour is 
destroyed ; it, however, soon acquires a yellowish- 
green hue on exposure to the air. The composi¬ 
tion of the new taidy appears to be represented by 
the formula 0„II 8 0 4 . When boiled with glacial 
acetic acid it forms small reddish-yellow tables or 
plates, apparently rhombic, of an acetyl derivative 
having the composition C n II,.0, (O a C s H s ) r The 
body consequently appears to be a dioxychinon 
C„H c 0 2 (OII). 2 and may be regarded as a deriva¬ 
tive of a hydrocarbon of the form O,,H, 0 (Ber. 
deut. chem. Gesell., 1878, xi., 533). 

Korp and Engel have recently examined speci¬ 
mens of the tinfoil used in packing French choco¬ 
late. Traces only of lead were found, and the 
composition of the metal, they consider, contracts 
favourably with the so-called tin used for similar 
purposes in England. We find, however, that 
one sample of the foil which they analysed con¬ 
tained 0111 per cent, of antimony, and 0 889 per 
cent, of arsenic. The metal covering tin-plate is 
more easily attacked and dissolved than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. Menke detected the presence of 
0'1513 gramme of tin in a “canned” pine-apple 
weighing 11 lbs., 0'0101 gramme of that metal in 
a tin of lobster, and 0 0067 gramme in one of 
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apples. 

W. H. Wood has attempted to prepare alums 
containing aniline and rosanilin, out without 
success. The analogy existing between the com¬ 
binations of ammonia and aniline is not apparent 
here {Chemical News, 1878, xxxviii., 1). 

The Mineralogische Mittheilungcn, edited bv 
Prof. Tschermak since the issue of the first pait 
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in 1871, and published as a supplement to the 
Jahrbuch dev k. k. Geolog. Ileichsnnstalt has 
ceased to appear, and in its place he ■will edit 
Minendogische und petrographxsche Mittheiliingenj 
which will be published independently, six parts 
to be issued each year. Two parts have already 
appeared. 

The annual gathering of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be held 
on the 21st inst. at St. Louis.—Many distinguished 
scientific men from the United States will attend 
the meeting of the British Association on their 
way through to Paris.—The annual meeting of 
the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held in Paris.—The fifty-first 
Versammlung deutscher Naturfoischer und Aerzte 
will take place at a later date, from September 
18th to 24th, at Cassel. 


FINE ART. 

Dodone et ses mines. Par Constantin Cara- 
panos. (Paris.) 

The vexed question as to the site of Dodona 
has at last been set at rest. Mr. Carapanos 
has made the discovery of that site the ob¬ 
ject of a life’s ambition, and he has now been 
crowned by deserved success. Previous tra¬ 
vellers, and among them Colonel Leake, had 
fixed upon Castritza, a few miles from Janina, 
as the site of the great temple of Zeus and 
Dione; and the valley of Characovista, the 
scene of Mr. Carapanos’ successful excava¬ 
tions, was supposed to be Passaron, the burial- 
place of the Molossian kings. We may at 
onoe pass over tho minor reasons which in¬ 
duced Mr. Carapanos to think Castritza a 
less likely site for Dodona than Characovista, 
and state that the latter place is proved to 
be the true site by the discovery there of a 
quantity of inscriptions dedicatory to Zeus 
Naios and Dione. 

In the absence of detailed description of 
Dodona by Pansanias or other ancient 
writers, it is impossible that Mr. Carapanos’ 
topographical researches should have much 
success. The outlines of ancient buildings 
he could indeed trace, but could find little 
clue to their uses and destination. The 
temple of Zeus and Dione, later turned into a 
Christian church, is still to be distinguished, 
so is a little chapel of their daughter Aphro¬ 
dite, and a theatre, the presence of which is 
interesting as proving the celebration of 
games in ancient times in honour of Dodo- 
naean Zeus. Mural remains, too, 'prove 
beyond dispute that there was a city close to 
the temenos of Zeus, a city probably of 
great antiquity, for its site, the spur of a 
lull jutting out into a valley, resembles 
closely those of the oldest cities of Greece, 
Argos, Mycenae, Corinth, and the rest; but 
no early writers speak of Dodona as a city. 

By far the greater part of the interest 
attaching to the discoveries of Mr. Cara- 
junos rests on tho antiquities and tho in¬ 
scriptions which he has brought to light. 
Among these is scarce any fragment of gold 
or silver, so complete was the pillage of the 
temple by the Aetolians in B.c. 220, and at a 
later period successively by Thracians, 
Romans, and Goths. But there is a store 
v>f oV)jects in bronze belonging to all the 
styles from the introduction of bronze-work 
into Greece till the third century b.c. True 
Greek bronzes of the early and fine period 


of art are notoriously of great rarity, and 
bronzes so beantiful as some of Mr. Cara¬ 
panos’ most always be rare. I am informed 
that they are to be seen at the Exhibition 
in Paris. 

Of the inscriptions some are engraved on 
plates of bronze, some cut on lead. The 
latter form a class apart, and, I believe, 
unique. They belong to the archives of the 
celebrated oracle of Dodona, and record the 
questions put to the deity by his votaries. 
The oracle of Zens Naios, as it was the most 
primitive in Greece, was also the most 
orderly, business-like, and free from fanati¬ 
cism. Here were no ravings like those of 
the Delphic Pythia; no mystic ceremonies 
like those of the cave of Trophonius. The 
response of the god was collected from the 
voice of the wind in the branches of the 
sacred oak or among the dedicated tripods ; 
from the murmuring of the stream which 
rose near by; from the flight of the doves 
amid its boughs; or in some cases was 
taken by casting lots. No doubt in every 
case the response was interpreted by the 
priestesses, the Peleiades; and under the 
circumstances interpretation was clearly 
nine-tenths of the response. Mr. Carapanos 
asserts that some of these responses are en¬ 
graved on his leaden tablets ; bat a careful 
reading of the tablets which he indicates 
disposes ns somewhat to doubt his assertion. 
Of these the first begins thus, Tti Se to 
pavTi\iov iyu) xpt'iot, and certainly these words 
seem at first sight to bear the meaning, “ I 
give this response ; ” but what follows does 
not seem well adapted for an oracular reply, 
and one is tempted to suspect the reading. 
The second inscription cited as a response 
by Mr. Carapanos consists only of the words 
’EfiXXav garrreitt, on which the editor re¬ 
marks, “ L’inscription est incomprehensible ; 
ce qni dn reste convient assez bien a une 
reponse d’oracle.” But readers less disposed 
lightly to accept the incomprehensible 
will probably see in paoveiti a variant of 
paartvti, “enquires;” and in ’EciXXar per¬ 
haps a proper name, possibly a corrupt form 
of 'EXX//r, a name which may not have been 
extinct in the district where dwelt the 
’EXXot. 

It is then somewhat doubtful whether Mr. 
Carapanos can substantiate his claim to have 
discovered responses of the Dodonaean 
oracle. And it is in fact unlikely that the 
cautious Peleias would often commit a re¬ 
sponse to writing; and even if she did oc¬ 
casionally write it on a tablet the enquirer 
would carry it away. The written enquiry, 
on the other hand, would naturally remain 
in possession of the temple authorities. 

Of these written enquiries Mr. Carapanos 
transcribes several. About them two points 
are specially notable. First, that only ques¬ 
tions of such a character as did not require 
much special knowledge were allowed, such 
as, whether the applicant would succeed in 
a commercial enterprise in which he was en¬ 
gaged ; or to what deities he ought to sacri¬ 
fice in order to ensure prosperity. Secondly, 
it is clear that the god was ready to advise 
in private and even trivial matters, as may 
be judged from the following two examples: 
“ Lysanias enquires of Zeus Naios and 
Dione whether the child with which Nyla is 
pregnant is his.” “ Agis asks Zeus Naios 


and Dione with regard to his coverlets and 
enshions which he has lost.” 

Some of Mr. Carapanos’ inscriptions on 
bronze are of exceptional interest. One 
records the grant of irpohvia by the Molossi 
to the inhabitants en masse of the Greek 
Sicilian city Agrigentum, a proceeding 
unique as far as our present knowledge goes. 
It is not easy to see what meaning can here 
attach to the term. Another gives ns the 
interesting information that in the times of 
Neoptolemus, son of Alexander, the Epirotes 
placed beside his name in their decrees that 
of a Prostates or president. This shows at 
once how different the position of the primi¬ 
tive kings of Northern Greece was from the 
absolute monarchy of Alexander’s successors. 
A third inscription will be a welcome dis¬ 
covery to the disputants who quarrel over 
the date of the siege of Troy. It records 
an offering made to Zeus of Dodona by one 
Agathon, Proxenos of the Molossians, who 
dates the gift as in the thirtieth generation 
from Cassandra of Troy, from whom he 
seems to claim descent. The epigraphy of 
this inscription indicating the fourth century 
b.c., a date of about 130(3-1200 b.c. is thus 
given to the fall of Troy. This agrees ex¬ 
tremely well with received data. 

Did space allow we could find other 
matters of interest to detain ns over these 
inscriptions. The dialectic varieties they 
present alone would offer a wide field. 
Though he has had the advantage of the 
assistance of M. Foucart, of the College of 
France, Mr. Carapanos is by no means in¬ 
fallible in his treatment of these inscriptions. 
To the instances of his going astray we will 
add but two. At page 8(3 he translates 
’EpoCrat i:\eovvai tov A/a “ promesse de re¬ 
connaissance faite a l’oracle,” instead of 
“ enquete faite a l’oracle,” which seems to 
be the true meaning, though the words are 
corrupt. At page 40 he renders *«: Tpfiac 
KaoirdvSpac ytvta “ depuis Troie; generation 
de Cassandre,” for which M. Egger, in the 
Appendix, rightly substitutes “depuis Cas¬ 
sandra la Troyenne.” 

For the manner in which Mr. Carapanos 
has put together this volume scarcely any 
praise can be too high. His plates, sixty- 
three in number, are very well executed; his 
text, while never diffuse or verboso, is admi¬ 
rably adapted to every need of the student. 
For example, in the chapter treating of the 
history of Dodona, in the place of giving at 
the foot of the pages mere references to 
ancient writers, the author transcribes at 
length every passage which throws the 
least light on his matter. In an Appendix 
three members of the French Institute, 
Messrs, le Baron J. de Witte, E. Egger, and 
L. Heuzey, add comments on the more im¬ 
portant of the works of art and the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Excellent, indeed, would it be for all 
students of archaeology if excavators would 
always, like Mr. Carapanos, consnlt with 
accomplished scholars, and give an account 
of their proceedings in which every effort 
was directed to the convenience and inform¬ 
ation of tho reader rather than to the glorifi¬ 
cation of the writer. Mr. Carapanos’ self- 
effacement is complete. Pekct Gardner. 
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ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The Royal Archaeological Institute held its 
annual meeting at Northampton from July 30 to 
August 6. The proceedings have been fully re¬ 
ported by the local press. Many papers were 
read, the more perfect of which will in time appear 
in the Journal published by the body. The chief 
paper of historical interest ns conveying new 
Knowledge was that of Mr. Stephen Tucker, of 
the College of Arms (Rouge Croix), on the 
heraldry, and incidentally also on the pedigree, of 
the titled family of Spencer. It was a model of 
what genealogical literature ought to be, and yet 
so seldom is—accurate and to the point; dealing 
with evidence only, not with speculation and 
fancy. 

The members of the Institute, however, do not 
assemble in provincial towns for the object of 
hearing papers only, but also to examine the 
architecture and the historic sites of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Each day was devoted to an excursion 
among the churches and manor-houses of North¬ 
amptonshire. But very few of the objects seen 
can be noticed here. We must not omit, however, 
Brington,tke burial-place of the Spencers; for here 
sleeps among his kin Henry Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, that Royalist officer who, we are par¬ 
ticularly told, was of that “ knowing and staid 
nature that made him a Lamb when pleased, a 
Lion when angry.” He was, no question, a brave 
man, and devoted to the cause he espoused, for 
he contributed 15,0007. and 1,200 men to the 
king's service ; but of his abilities as a soldier we 
can know little, as he fell at the battle of Newbury, 
September 20,1643. Near him lies in the chancel 
Laurence, the son of Robert Washington, who is 
reputed—incorrectly, we believe—to have been a 
direct ancestor of the first American President. 
There is probably but one genealogist capable of 
clearing up all the tangles of the Washington 
genealogy. Colonel Chester, however, was not of 
the party, so the archaeologists had to content 
themselves with guesses. 

Holmby House, where Charles I. was captured 
by Joyce, is near Brington. The present building 
is a mere fragment: the old one is vaguely affirmed 
to have been the biggest house in England. The 
outlines of foundations may be traced, and what 
seems authentic tradition points out the spot 
where the king had the memorable interview with 
the Independent officer. 

Brixworth Church has the character of being 
one of the grandest remains of Saxon work in 
England, but there are some who, not content 
with a proved antiquity of a thousand years, would 
carry it back five centuries further, and affirm that 
we have no Saxon church here, but a veritable 
Roman basilica which the Teutons on their con¬ 
version found standing in ruins and converted to 
Christian uses. Mr. Parker, whose knowledge of 
Roman antiquity is worthy of all respect, was in¬ 
clined to support this theory in a somewhat modi¬ 
fied form. That a great part of the building is 
of Roman brick is a fact which no reasonable 
person can deny, and that the plan has a certain 
Roman character about it must be admitted. The 
work is, however, so rude that we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that Roman masons, or work¬ 
men who had inherited the Roman traditions, 
ever turned the arches. As it seems to us, 
there can be but little doubt that the builders 
were Saxon converts to Christianity who found 
Roman bricks near them in plenty, and used them 
in their new building. It is possible that they 
may have followed the lines of a Roman work, 
and that thus the church may be in some sort a 
representative basilica. This, however, is very 
far from proven. A fourteenth-century reliquary, 
a pretty little box of stone, was found’ here many 
years ago, and is preserved on the north side of 
the church, enclosed for security behind an iron 
grate. When discovered there was a fragment of 
bone in it. 

ltushden Church is remarkable for an inscribed 
arch with the legend in English. It is at the 


east end of the south aisle. The reading runs 
round the soffit, and is as follows:—“ This arche 
made hwe bochar & julian hise wyf of wos sowlus 
god haue merci up on amen.” On each side of 
the arch is an angel bearing a scroll—the north 
one inscribed “ In god is all,” that on the south 
“ A god help.” 

Zeal and carelessness have left but few remains 
of old stained glass in the churches visited by the 
Archaeological Institute. At Lowick, however, 
they found some of very good character. That in 
the north aisle is composed of figures, which have 
formed part of a Jesse window. They have evi¬ 
dently been removed at some period from another 
place. There is also some fine heraldic glass 
which would well repay study. The shields 
in one of the south windows of the choir are 
almost entirely obscured by ivy. We wish the 
ecclesiastics, churchwardens, and others inter¬ 
ested in the building would call to mind the 
botanical truism set forth by John Gerarde, 
that this plant “creepeth and wandereth far 
about, it also bringeth forth continually fine 
little roots, by which it fasteneth it selfe and 
cleaueth wonderfull hard.” As these little roots 
have a great habit of forcing their way into the 
smallest crannies, if the ivy be not speedily 
removed the glass will be forced from the lead 
and the window destroyed. 

Whiston is a little parish, having only about 
seventy inhabitants. The church is very note¬ 
worthy, as being in the very latest form of pure 
Gothic; it is as perfect in structure as when first 
built; it of course replaces an earlier structure, 
but we could not detect the least fragment of it 
preserved in the present building, the exact date 
of which is said to be 1525. There is not a 
shadow of trace of Italian feeling: the ornaments 
on the roof, even, are of true mediaeval character. 
One of the bosses there is remarkable for being 
inscribed; it consists of a grotesque animal 
within a band, on which is carved, “Gras be 
hower gyd.” Perhaps it is the motto of the builder 
of the church. Edward Peacock. 


THE GERARD DAVID IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The collection of early Netherlandish pictures in 
the National Gallery is gradually growing in im¬ 
portance, and bids fair in course of time to repre¬ 
sent adequately the principal masters of the 
fifteenth century. The most recent acquisition, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. White of Brownlow 
Street, is in many respects an important one. Its 
author, who is highly praised by Guicciardini, 
Sanderus, and other early writers, had long been 
forgotten, and his works attributed to other 
masters, when I had the good fortune, during my 
researches in the Archives of Bruges in 1803, to 
get hold of a clue which led first of all to the dis¬ 
covery that the celebrated altar-piece in the 
Museum at Rouen, was the work of one Gerard, 
son of John, son of David, a native of Oudewater 
in Holland, who settled in Bruges in 1483, or in the 
early part of January, 1484. My subsequent re¬ 
searches were so productive that I was able to publish 
successively in the Bcffroi (vol. i., pp. 223-234; 
ii., pp. 288-207; and iii., pp. 334-346) three 
articles which contain all the information that I 
had collected up to 1870. Further discoveries 
since then have supplied important information as 
to the authenticity of certain works which I had 
long considered as Gerard's, and about which all 
doubt is now removed; but as my note-books and 
papers are not at hand, owing to my recent 
removal from Bruges, the publication of these 
must necessarily be delayed, and I must confino 
myself here to a corrected abstract of what I 
have already published in the Beffroi, with the 
single additional information that Gerard is the 
author of many of the best miniatures in the 
celebrated Grimani Breviiry and in various other 
first-class Flemish manuscripts. 

Gerard was born at Oudewater about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and was the son of one 


John, son of David. He came to Bruges ia 1488 
and acquired the right of citizenship, taking David 
for his surname. We do not know where he 
learnt his art, nor who were his masters, but he 
was on his arrival at once admitted into the Guild 
of St. Luke ns a master-painter, the entry in the 
guild-register being dated January 14,1484. His 
earlier works have a certain analogy with those of 
Dirk Bouts, and leave little doubt in my mind 
that his art was learnt in Holland. Indeed, .j 
as I have elsewhere* shown, all the great 
artists of the school come from that part of 
the Low Countries situated on the right of 
the Scheldt, while Flanders properly so called 
has hardly produced any artist of note, so that, 
after all, the old name of Netherlandish School is 
far more correct than that of Flemish, now more 
generally adopted. The reason why so many 
artists came and settled in Bruges in the fifteenth 
and early part of the sixteenth century, was on 
account of the great facilities that city then offered 
for the sale of works of art. But these artists all 
came from beyond the Scheldt and the Lye; they 
found assistants to grind and mix their colours, 
but no pupils of whom they were able to make 
artists—the real Fleming to this day has no eye 
for colour. But to return to our immediate suV 
ject. . . 

David's principal paintings, the authenticity of 
which is established, are:— 

1. The Judgment of Cambyses and the Flaying 
of Sisamnes, commissioned in 1488 and completed 
in 1408 ; originally in the Hall of Justice, and now 
in the Museum of the Academy at Bruges. 

2. The Blessed Virgin and Child, two angels 
and a number of virgin saints, with portraits of j 
himself and wife; completed in 1509 and given 

by him to the Carmelite nuns of Sion House at 
Bruges; now in the Museum at Rouen. 

3. Triptych. The Baptism of Christ, the donor 

and his first wife with their children and their 
patron saints ; on exterior, the Madonna, and the 
donor's second wife and her daughter and patron 
saint. Completed in 1508, ana given by the , 

donor's heirs in 1520 to the lawyers' guild for 
their altar in the lower church of St. Basil; now 

in the Museum of the Academy at Bruges. 

4. Triptych. The Deposition, painted about 
1520 for the chapel of the Confraternity of the 
Holy Blood; now in the upper church of St. Basil 
at Bruges. 

The picture bequeathed by Mr. White was 
originally the right wing of the reredos ofthealtar 
of SS. John Baptist and Mary Magdalene in the 
church of St. Donatian at Bruges, and was exe¬ 
cuted in 1501-2 for Bernardino de Salvintis, 
the illegitimate son of a wealthy Florentine 
merchant, notary secretary of the chapter and 
canon of St. Donatian's. He is represented 
kneeling in the foreground, his face turned towards 
the left. He wears a plaited lawn surplice over s 
black cassock edged with brown fur, and has his 
canon’s almuce of grey fur thrown over bis left 
arm. lie is accompanied by three saints: on the 
left, St. Donatian, patron of the church, in ponti¬ 
fical vestments with an archiepiscopal cross in his 
right, and a wheel with five lightea tapers on it 
in his left, hand. Immediately behind the canon 
is his own patron, St. Barnardine of Siena, in the 
grey habit of the Friara Minor, holding a book 
inscribed with the holy name of Jesus iu golden 
letters. On the right is St. Martin of Tours in a 
splendid cope of crimson velvet with richly eni - 
broidered hood and orphreys, holding a crosier in 
his left and raising his right hand to bless a lauK 
beggar who puts out his hand for an alms. This 
man, in a blue-gray tunic and two odd boots, has 
a bowl stuck in his girdle, and a wallet suspended 
by a strap from his right shoulder. 

The background is occupied by large trees, those 
further oil' being painted in a brownish tone. 0a 
the left is a castle with mountains beyond. 

* Preface to my Catalogm of the Exhibit in of 
Bruges of 1867. 
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The picture, •with the exception of some slight 
retouches, is in n nearly perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. The heads are fine and full of character, but 
that of the donor is really admirable both as re¬ 
gards modelling and colour, and is equal to those 
of the donor's family in the triptych of the Baptism, 
and almost on a par with Memline's finest por¬ 
traits. The jewelry and vestments are capitally 
rendered, the crimson velvet cope being in its way 
a masterpiece. The beggar is also an excellent 
study from nature. The landscape is probably the 
work of Joachim Patenir; the trees are highly 
and vigorously coloured. 

The hood of St. Martin's cope—which, by the 
way, is painted from a vestment given bv the 
canon to the church of St. Donation—is interesting 
from an archaeological point of view, from its 
having a spilla of silver gilt, an ornnment of 
which I know no existing example, and which is 
rarely met with in pictures, though often men¬ 
tioned in inventories of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

This picture and its fellow, together with the 
shutters of the reredos of the other altars in the 
cave of St. Donatian's, were sold in a lot by order 
of the chapter in the latter part of the last cen¬ 
tury for an insignificant sum of money. In 17!>2 
it was, as we learn from the Letters of Horace Wal¬ 
pole, Earl of Orford (ed. P. Cunningham, vol. 
ix., p. 372, London, 1801), bought by Mr. Thomas 
Barrett, of Lee Priory, Kent, and it figures in the 
catalogue of that collection as a work of John of 
Maubeuge. At the sale of the Lee Priory col¬ 
lection it was knocked down to Mr. White for 
525 guineas. 

The other wing represented the canon's mother, 
Christina van Rossem, kneeling accompanied by 
SS. John the Baptist, Christina, and Mary 
Magdalene. W. H. James Weale. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Among the monuments which have been brought 
to England by Mr. Iiassam, and which have just 
been unpacked at the British Museum, are two of 
the greatest importance to archaeology. These 
are two oblong open frames, one considerably 
smaller than the other, the larger being about 
2D feet high by 15 feet broad, and bearing a strong 
resemblance to a gigantic hat-rack. Out of each 
of the side-posts of this curious structure project 
seven arms each of about as many feet in length. 
The remarkable thing about this monument is 
that it must originally have consisted of bronze 
plates nailed to a wooden framework. The 
wooden framework has decayed in the course 
of ages, and the bronze case alone remains. 
But the presence of a wooden basis, and, 
curiously enough, its exact thickness, can be 
determined by the fact that some of the nails 
attaching the plates are still in their places, 
clinched about three inches from the inner surface 
of the plates. The face of the bronze is covered 
with representations of battles and sieges, with 
descriptions in the cuneiform character accompany¬ 
ing any of the more noteworthy of them. The 
monument was discovered at Balawat—called in 
the inscriptions on it “ Imgur-Beli ”—and about 
nine miles from Nimroud. A statement, in 
duplicate, found in a coffer on the same spot places 
its erection in the reign of Assuru-natsir-abla 
(circ. B.C. 800). The use of these two curious 
structures 1ms not yet been guessed ; but a couple 
of pivots have been found with them, and there 
are some signs of sockets in the lower part of the 
flames, which makes it probable that they were 
intended to revolve. The smaller monument is 
like_ the larger one, except that it has the seven 
projecting amis only on one side. It will pro¬ 
bably he some months before these interesting 
P re P are< ^ P° r the inspection of the 

Thr admirers of Van Dyck will learn with 
satisfaction that new light is about to be thrown 


both upon the life and the works of this great 
artist. M. Alfred Michiels has discovered some 
M8. documents which, while correcting many 
errors, give us also new and detailed information 
respecting the painter's family, his journeys, his 
pictures and engravings, the persons with whom 
he came in contact, and the chronology of his 
works, hitherto an obscure point. The documents 
indicate the existence of further sources of inform¬ 
ation existing in various libraries. M. Michiels is 
about to visit Italy and England, at the instance 
of the French Miuister of l’ublic Instruction and 
of the Director of Fine Arts, in order to complete 
his investigations. 

v The Lihrairie de l’Art has just published 
A tracers tExposition, a series of amusing etch¬ 
ings by M. J. A. Mitchell. On the titie-pnge 
France, coquettishlv attired in very short skirts, 
and wearing the prohibited cap of Liberty, re¬ 
ceives her guests—.South America leads in Spain ; 
England (ns a tourist in check plaid and knicker¬ 
bockers) arrives with Turkey hanging confidently 
upon a treacherous arm; Japan dances along with 
Italy dressed as a Roman contadina. The ten 
sketches which follow represent a variety of 
comical scenes and incidents in the World's Great 
Fair—the Lost Child attracting by his roars a 
motley group of sympathisers of all nations; the 
fat priest and provincial wine-grower gloating 
over the precious bottles in the Section d’Alimen- 
tation ; the Parisian Hepatite finding herself (seen 
only from the back) mistaken by an excited 
blackamoor for his own wife, who is the while 
contentedly pouting her thick lips at some pic¬ 
tures in the distance. One of tho beet is, perhaps, 
Une Bourrasque sur le Pont d'lena, in which the 
struggle of unfortunate visitors against the wet, 
the wind, and the confusion is very cleverly ren¬ 
dered. This amusing subject would, indeed, be 
more effective if only black were employed with 
a little more sense of its value; unfortunately, 
M. Mitchell shows throughout the modern tend¬ 
ency to he wasteful with its utmost force. With¬ 
out any further elaboration—for slight execution 
is no defect in work of this kind—a little more 
thrift in the use of black, and a little more deli¬ 
cacy and expression in the drawing, would have 
perfected these very entertaining and clever 
sketches, which even as they stand are greatly 
superior to the usual style of the class of work to 
which they belong. 

The etching given in the Portfolio this month 
as an example of a contemporary artist is by L. 
Flameng from Sir John Gilbert's diploma picture 
called A Convocation, or rather from a water¬ 
colour study for that picture still in the possession 
of the painter. Though by no means a tine speci¬ 
men of L. Flameug's work, it conveys as far as 
black and white can a very fair idea of Sir John 
Gilbert’s dashing style of illustration. The other 
etching is from Gabriel Max’s vulgarly sensational 
picture The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. Its 
masses of black and white produce a crude and 
jarring effect, which is even more painfully felt in 
the etching than in the painting itself. Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton continues his Life of Turner, dwelling 
especially upon the ChiUle Harold —which he con¬ 
siders to be Turner’s conception of the typical 
Italy—the Golden Bough, and some of the Venetian 
pictures. Last, but by no means least, we have in 
the Portfolio one of Amand Durand's admirable 
facsimiles from Van Dyck's own etching of the 
portrait of Lucas Yorstcrman. Of this work five 
states are known; that here reproduced is the 
first. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with an article by.M. O. Rayet on Greek art at 
the Exhibition. M. Rayet, who is himself a 
principal exhibitor, gives a short but graphic 
sketch of the rise and development of art in the 
different cities of Greece, pointing his remarks 
when he comes down to the sixth and fifth centu¬ 
ries b.c. by reference to some of the bronze, 
marble, and terra-cotta works exhibited. M. Du- 


rnnty and M. Lefort write on tho foreign schools 
of painting at the Exhibition, the former criti¬ 
cising those of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, 
and Holland, and the latter those of Austria and 
Hungary, represented chiefly by the brilliant 
Makart and Matojko, and the distinguished Hunga¬ 
rian master Muukacsy, ft sketch of whose picture 
Milton dictating “ Paradise Lost" to his Daugh¬ 
ters, which won for him a mednille d'hunneur, is 
given in illustration. The Salon article by M. 
Roger Ballu occupies a large space, and the illus¬ 
trations to it are better than in the preceding 
number, several of the smaller artists’ sketches 
being really effectively reproduced. It is some¬ 
what a relief to turn from all this flood of writing 
on contemporary art to Charles Blanc’s dispassion¬ 
ate account of the frescoes of Paolo Veronese iu 
the Castle of Masero. lie finishes his history of 
these important decorative works in this number. 

Tns Grand Prix do Florence instituted by 
L'Art to enable a young artist to reside for two 
years in Florence, or, we believe, to travel else¬ 
where if desirable, has been awarded this year, 
like the Prix de .Salon, and the medait!es <Thonneur, 
to a sculptor. It is M. Bezlard who carries off’ 
this prize, for his statue of Frere Alphonse. 

A curious fragment of Gallo-Roman sculpture 
discovered a short time ago near Beaune in France 
is described by M. Paul Foisset in the last number 
of the Gazette Archfologique, and a photograph of 
it given in illustration. It consists of the head, 
shoulder, and left fore-arm of a woman wearing 
a mural crown, from which depends a large veil 
that falls in massive folds on to her shoulders and 
surrounds her face almost like a nimbus. It is 
supposed thnt the statue was meant either for the 
goddess Oybele or for a personification of some 
town, as was common among the Romans. M. 
Foisset inclines to the first supposition, having 
found other statues of the Phrygian goddess with 
the veil added to the crown, whereas this is not 
usual in statues symbolising citios. The statue is 
interesting not merely from an antiquarian but 
likewise from an artistic point of view, it being a 
fine life-like head sculptured evidently by an 
artist, whether Gaul or Roman, who possessed 
considerable knowledge. 

A striking portrait of the celebrated French 
theologian and controversialist Dorn Prosper 
Gudranger, Abbot of Solesmes, is given in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month. It is the 
work of M. Gaillard, who engraved it from a 
sketch that he took of the Abbot a short time 
before his death, which took place in 1874 at the 
age of seventy. The head, larger than ordinary 
for the size of the plate, stands out iu full light 
from the dark background of a monk's hood. : It 
is so finely modelled and so delicately worked 
that it has almost the solid look of a painting. 
Every line in the expanse of forehead, every curve 
in the massive cheeks and chin is expressed, and 
yet the flesh has a sort of velvety softness such as 
we sometimes see with old people. 

Two or three new galleries were opened last 
week at the Universal Exhibition: in particular, 
the long-talked-of exhibition of French Historic 
Portraits, which has been finally arranged in tho 
two large salles on the first floor of the Trocadero 
building in which conferences are held. The 
position is said tq have been very ill chosen, hut 
the Exhibition itself presents remarkable interest, 
for the collection of portraits has been mado with 
the utmost zeal, and includes many noteworthy 
works that were almost unknown before. The 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts promises a careful study 
of these portraits very soon. A retrospective ex¬ 
hibition of the ancient Arabian art is also just 
open, including a lino collection of pottery, besides 
bronzes, ivories, goldwork, &c. 

The Salon closes on Monday, August 10. 
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THE STAGE. 

The Modem French Theatre. By Walter 

Herries Pollock. (Paris: Potheringham; 

London : Hachette & Co.) 

Within the narrow limits of a pamphlet of 
fifty-nine pages, Mr. W. H. Pollock has 
sketched the leading characteristics of the 
best - known actors and actresses of the 
Th44tre Franfais, to whom he has added 
Mdme. Trebelli and M. Faure from the 
Op6ra. 

These sketches appeared originally in the 
Examiner. In their collected form they are 
prefaced by an essay on the characteristics 
of the modern French stage, which is excel¬ 
lent as far as it goes, but which might well 
be longer. This defect, however, is one that 
Mr. Pollock can easily remedy on a future 
occasion, when he can also show us that 
the art of acting is not by any means 
confined to the Theatre Fran^ais, but that 
at other houses — some subsidised, and 
some not—there are actors equally con¬ 
scientious, and equally capable of giving a 
worthy realisation of the author’s concep¬ 
tion, whether in vaudeville, comedy, or 
drama. How different this is from our own 
country need only be alluded to briefly. 
Suppose the artists of first-rate excellence 
in all the London theatres to be uiited, say 
by Royal command. There will be hardly 
so many as we have here presented to us 
from a single theatre—the first, it is true— 
in Paris. 

Mr. Pollock has accomplished his difficult 
task with much critical skill and descriptive 
power. It is no easy matter to say twenty 
times in succession, with becoming variety 
of expression, that an artist is excellent in 
his or her particular line. Mr. Pollock, 
however, has not only avoided sameness, 
but has so cleverly seized the individual 
characteristics of each of the selected artists 
that those who have never so much as heard 
their names will be able to realise their 
individuality from his description: while 
those who are familiar with them will find 
that many a scene in which they have 
delighted, with a well-known figure for its 
centre, is reproduced before them as they 
read. Besides the descriptions of the artists 
named, other interesting subjects have been 
cleverly introduced. The stories of the 
plays alluded to have been indicated just 
so far as is necessary for their sufficient 
comprehension; and there are also many 
suggestive remarks on the limits of the 
dramatic art, and the long course of study 
without which actors, like other artists, can 
never attain a real and permanent success in 
their profession. 

We will now proceed to cite a passage 
from the description of M. Delaunay, as 
combining the various excellences to which 
we have alluded above:— 

“ M. Delaunay, who made his first appearance 
in 1846, at the Od(5on, and two years later left 
that theatre for the Fran^ais, is perhaps the most 
finished actor of the modern stage. He has been 
often called ‘ le premier des jeuncs premiers,’ and 
this is no light compliment, for it is a difficult 
task to play one young hero of comedy and drama 
after another, and to make of each one a distinct 
and complete impersonation. But M. Delaunay 
has done much more than this. For a long time 


past he has found opportunities for showing that 
he has passion and lire at his command as much 
as graceful liveliness and attractive sentiment; 
and lately in two parts, which used to belong to 
M. Bressant, he has proved that if he should ever 
cease to be young, which one can hardly believe, 
he will still have a wide range of characters before 
him. 

“ To say that M. Delaunay is perhaps the first 
actor of the Comddie Franjaise is to say that hard 
study and incessant devotion to his art have pro¬ 
duced the singular ease and spontaneity which are 
seen in all his performances; but it is worth while 
to speak in some detail of the faults which he 
struggled with and overcame at the outset of his 
career, as no one seeing him now could suspect 
their former existence. The most remarkable 
physical advantage of the actor is his voice, a 
voice of unsurpassed melody and expression, 
which can be in turns gay, satirical and tender, 
which can rise and fall on the swell of passion, 
can ring with light-hearted laughter, or seem to 
die away on the dirge of a dead love, or freeze to 
a horrified whisper that chills the blood, and never 
touch in all its infinite variety a note that is not 
musical. Yet it was this voice which was most 
in the way of the actor’s success when he first 
entered his profession. The critics of his early 
appearances observed that but for the misfortune 
of his voice he might do great things. It was 
weak, and jarring by reason of being constantly 
pitched in a high monotonous key. Again, M. 
Delaunay’s style is absolutely free from imitation ' 
of any other player; his bearing and gesture ere 
always so natural that one can hardly point to any 
action as peculiar to him, unless it be an expres¬ 
sive one, which he often employs in passages of 
entreaty or remonstrance, with both hands held 
outwards. But like many good actors he has a 
singular talent for mimicry which at first was a 
stumbling block to him. Constantly acting with 
M. Got, and admiring his fine perception and skill, 
he fell into a habit of imitating nis style, and losing 
originality. The removal of both these defects 
was due in the first instance to M. Davesnee, some¬ 
time rfyitseur of the Franjais; but the sugges¬ 
tions of M. Davesnes could only be carried into 
effect by assiduous labour, by his pupil trying his 
voice every morning, developing new notes and 
rejecting bad ones, and keeping a careful watch 
over himself every night on the stage. 

“ One of the gayest and most brilliant of M. De¬ 
launay’s impersonations is Dorante in Le Menteur, 
which Foote adapted for the English stage as The 
Liar. M. Delaunay's Dorante lies so brightly and 
naturally that one cannot be angry with him. He 
is overwhelmed with his romantic imagination. 
His mind is stored with brilliant fancy that must 
find expression. He cannot resist representing 
things not as they happened, but as in a fairy 
world they ought to have happened. His nature 
rejects the dull commonplace of this earth, and he 
walks lightly in some brighter atmosphere, with 
the warm tints of which he cannot help colouring 
the surroundings of his bodily prison-house. When 
indulgence of this tendency creates difficulties, 
Bnd brings him face to face with the things of this 
world, far from being disappointed or perplexed, 
he finds a new joy in the call made on nis inven¬ 
tion, and delights in building his imaginary fabric 
higher and higher into the clouds, where reality 
cannot reach it to pull it down. It is impossible 
to attach any serious blame to a creature so airy, 
who laughs at indignation so carelessly and music¬ 
ally.” 

Onr space will not allow ns room for 
further quotation, but we would advise those 
who take the pamphlet up to look especially 
at the articles ou M. Bressant, M. Mounet- 
Sully, Mdlle. Favart, Mdlle. Reichemberg, 
and Mdlle. Croizette. 

John Willis Clabk. 
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MUSIC. 

It may be of interest to a portion of our readers i 
to learn the dates of some of the principal musical 
events in the forthcoming autumn Beason. The \ 
Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace will com- a 
mence on October 5.—Mr. Walter Bache will give jjj 
his annual pianoforte recital at St. James's Hall * 
on Monday, October 28. —As already announced, 
the autumn season of Italian Opera at Her j 
Majesty’s Theatre will commence on Monday, * 
October 21—probably with Bizet's Carmen , Mdme. * 
Trebelli sustaining the title-ro/e. According to n 
present arrangements the theatre will close about * 
December 2. Signor Li Calsi will be the conductor. , 
—The Monday Popular Concerts will commence it 
on November 4, and the Saturday Popular Con- u 
certs on November 9.—The London Ballad Con- * 
certs, under the direction of Mr. John Boosey, H 
will commence on Wednesday, November 6.—On * 
Tuesday, November 19, an orchestral concert under n 
the direction of Mr. CampbeU will be given at St. 
James’s Hall, in aid of the Normal College for the 
Blind.—Herr Hans von Biilow will give piano- 1 
forte recitals at St. James’s Hall on Wednesdays, 
November 20 and 27. * 

it 

The Thdatre Lyrique in Paris has been closed 
at short notice, in consequence, it is alleged, of the '■ 
excessive heat of the weather. M. EBCudiet an- , 
nouncea that he will reopen his establishment on >• 
September 2. ? 

M. H. Lavoix, fie, has just published a Hietoire * 
de T Instrumentation, from the sixteenth century 
to the present day. It is an octavo volume of 470 5 
pages. 

The Berlin Opera-house will reopen August 24, 
with Weber's Oberon. 

The forthcoming jubilee festival of the Ham¬ 
burg Philharmonic Society, already referred to 
in Hie Academy, will consist of three grand con¬ 
certs, to take place on September 25, 26, and 23. 
The second symphony of Brahms will be among 
the works performed. The soloists will include 
Herr Joachim, Mdme. Joachim, and Mdme. Schu¬ 
mann. 

La Revue et Gazette Muticale states that the 
scheme for an opera-house on the Thames Em¬ 
bankment may be resuscitated. We believe that 
this rumour will be found to be without basis. 

Huarion Eslava, the Spanish composer, ia 
dead, aged seventy-one. He was Chapel-Master 
to the King, and Director of the Conservatoire at 
Madrid. His reputation was gained alike by his 
contributions to the Church and the Opera, but 
none of his larger works have been, so far as we 
are aware, introduced in this country. 
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MR. SENIOR’S JOURNALS. 
Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot and 
other Distinguished Persons during the 
Second Empire. By tlio late Nassau 
William Senior. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. Nassau Senior’s journnls are a revival 
and improvement on the old collections 
which used to go under the name of Ana. 
It is a sub-species of Memoirs in which the 
biographical element is nearly suppressed 
and opinions and conversations of famous 
persons form the bulk of the record. But 
Mr. Senior adopted a much more severe and 
dignified method than the compilers of the 
old books of Table-Talk. His interlocutors 
were mostly men eminent in politics or 
literature, and it is with grave and well- 
weighed judgments on these topics that he 
is almost exclusively concerned. Wit and 
humour or mere brilliant talk unconnected 
with serious subjects he neglects, or, rather, 
he carefully avoids. Still less does ho deal 
in gossip personal or spiteful. His object 
was not to amuse but to instruct, though 
the reader who does not find the best form 
of amusement in these carefully-selected 
conversations of distinguished men is not to 
be envied. His plan is simply to put on 
record the political opinions of a number of 
prominent Frenchmen during the second 
Empire. It is an obvious criticism on this 
plan that such a record was hardly wanted 
—that most of the famous persons who dis¬ 
course before us in these pages say nothing 
in them which they had not said elsewhere 
in books, pamphlets, or in public speech. 
Few will find their pleasure in reading 
these volumes diminished by this remark. 
It is always agreeable to see prominent 
actors on the world’s stage pass from 
the grand air and ceremony of official life 
to the easier manners of the drawing¬ 
room or the library. We may even admit 
that the opinions themselves are often better 
expressed in the familiar terseness of conver¬ 
sation than in the more elaborate formalities 
destined solely for the public ear ; and many 
will derive a livelier conception of the views 
and policy of Thiers, Guizot, and Mont- 
alembert from these pages than they have yet 
acquired from the more deliberate and cau¬ 
tious utterances of these eminent men. 

The precise value of these conversations as 
a contribution to contemporary history is not 
easy to decide on offhand. The French 
pride themselves justly on their skill in con¬ 
versation, and these volumes contain long 
reports of the conversation of the most bril¬ 
liant Frenchmen of the age. The accuracy 
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of the reports is insured, not only by Mr. 
Senior’s complete impartiality, but by his 
wise precaution of submitting them to the 
persons concerned, who added or corrected 
at their pleasure. It is not inexact to say 
that these volumes contribute a small post¬ 
humous supplement to the published works 
of many eminent French writers and states¬ 
men. We might expect that they would 
excite much more curiosity in Paris than in 
London. On the other hand, they are ex¬ 
posed to a drawback which may injure them 
in the immediate present, through no fault 
of their own. They deal with a past too 
recent to have acquired the grace and novelty 
of the really old; and have much of that 
qnaint and faded air which belongs to 
things out of fashion as distinguished from 
things ancient. It is not probable that the 
Second Empire will ever become an attrac¬ 
tive portion of history to any posterity how¬ 
ever remote, but it is quite possible that 
that carnival of jobbers and adventurers 
may become somewhat less repulsive to our 
descendants than it is to us. Time and 
distance rarely fail to produce a strangely 
mellowing influence on the past; and our 
grandchildren, who only know of Napoleon 
III. and his entourage from books, may 
perhaps find a charm and interest in these 
volumes which we miss. 

On the other hand, they can never become 
a really valuable source of serious history. 
They contain no documentary evidence as 
to fact, no statements of responsible men 
in office engaged in the management of 
affairs and capable, therefore, of throwing 
light on events through intimate personal 
knowledge. They are concerned as much 
with the future as the past, and abound in 
predictions as to the stability of the Second 
Empire, and still oftener expressions of dis¬ 
gust and anger at its continuance. The 
only exceptions to this general character of 
the book are Mr. Senior’s conversation with 
King , Leopold, and one or two occasions 
when he drew M. Thiers into a defence of his 
Egyptian policy in 1840. Of the latter we may 
truly say : vateat quantum. But inexact and 
probably mendacious as Thiers’ apology for his 
conduct is on that occasion, one wonld have 
been glad to have more such references to 
public events by speakers who were actually 
engaged in them. One is struck by the 
limited range of Mr. Senior’s sympathies, 
or at least of his acquaintances in Paris. 
He confined himself, with few exceptions, to 
the society of the defeated and exasperated 
Orleanists, a clique as narrow, exclusive, and 
far more prejudiced than the most stilted 
English Whigs. He no doubt lived in the 
“ best set,” regarded from the vulgar point 
of view of so-called “ Society,” which was 
probably about the worst a sociologist could 
have chosen to frequent. He never seems 
to have made an effort to obtain an insight 
into' the Imperial Government from the 
inside—to have accepted it as a phenomenon 
which required to be explained and ac¬ 
counted for, and which had certainly some¬ 
thing to say for itself, and a raison d’etre, 
otherwise it would not have lasted nineteen 
years. To do this would have been a service 
for which all would have been ready to give 
him thanks. The success of the Empire is 
probably the one thing about it which 


will interest future historians and pub¬ 
licists ; but to throw light on such a problem 
Mr. Senior needed to penetrate into far 
deeper strata of French society than he ever 
seems to have attempted. Very shrewdly 
did Thiers say to him: “You must not 
think the manner in which you hear the war 
[the Crimean] spoken of represents the real 
feelings and opinions of France. You live 
among the enemies of Louis Napoleon. 
Everyone who lives in good company does 
so.” One might have expected a really 
serious enquirer, as Mr. Senior was, would 
have been stung by such an allusion, and 
would have promptly reflected that the 
“ good company ” which it behoved him to 
frequent was not the feeble academic coterie 
he mostly saw, but some of those broad 
populations which had just given eight 
millions of votes for the Imperial Regime. 
He never sought out or profited by the 
acquaintance of perhaps the most lively, 
genial, and typical class in the country—the 
incomparable Parisian ouvriers. The farthest 
he ever went in that direction was a short 
conversation with M. Pierre Laffitte, the 
director of tho Positivists, but ho hardly 
seems to have appreciated that original and 
charming causeur. In short, Mr. Senior, 
a doctrinaire himself, herded chiefly with 
doctrinaires, as was only natural; hut tho 
fact diminishes the value of these volumes 
as a broad and complete picture of French 
opinion during the Second Empire. 

Incomparably the most striking, figure in 
the long gallery into which Mr. Senior in¬ 
troduces us is that of the extraordinary littlo 
man who only a year ago, in extreme old 
age, after a career extending over half a 
century of unexampled energy, was still a 
centre of observation and political force— 
the merenrial, versatile, indomitable Thiers. 
The other interlocutors in these dialogues, 
with rare exceptions, pale beside him, vyith. 
his perennial vivacity, passion, and vigour. 
Mr. Senior knew him so intimately as. to 
assist at his toilet, and remarked on the 
singular carefulness with which he shaved, 
going over again and again apparently clean¬ 
shaven places. This familiarity has enabled 
Mr. Senior to do more justice to Thiers’ 
conversation than to any of the other 
eminent men with whom he came in contact: 
for he does not appear to have had much of 
the rare Boswellian faculty of giving life 
and dramatic point to recorded conversation. 
But Thiers really seems to shriek with his 
piping voice, and gesticulate in our presence. 
Extracts such as can be given here will 
afford but a poor notion of the Protean 
petulance and animation of tbepef/f bourgeois. 
The following sally on Lord Palmerston will 
interest English readers, and is of quotable 
length:— 

“ Thiers .—I like Lord Palmerston as a com¬ 
panion. Our social relations have always been 
agreeable; and it is not absolutely impossible 
that we may have again to discuss together public 
business. I do not wish, therefore, to be generally 
quoted as disapproving his public character; but 
I cannot but think that he will be a most danger¬ 
ous member of any cabinet, whatever be its 
colour. With all his good temper, bis frankness, 
and his cleverness, he is essentially ill-conditioned, 
morally as well as intellectually. He is vain, bo 
is vindictive, he is rash, he is inconsiderate: such 
are his moral defects. He is short-sighted , he is 
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narrow-minded; he sees only the details of a 
matter, not its broad outline ; he is always aim¬ 
ing at petty successes and partial triumphs instead 
of the large objects which are pursued by real 
statesmen: these are his intellectual defects. The 
results of these combined deficiencies in temper 
and in mind are that he fights for small matters, 
irritates by teazing objections, runs enormous 
dangers to obtain trifling triumphs, creates great 
and permanent mischief to obtain the appearance 
of a slight immediate superiority, sacrifices the 
substance to the form, hazards the game in order 
to gain a single trick, and wounds those with 
whom he is negotiating even when he yields to 
them. His presence in any cabinet, whatever be 
his portfolio, will prevent any cordial union be¬ 
tween the Continental Powers and England. 
Milnes says cleverly that there is a mythological 
Palmerston as well as a real one; and the attributes 
of the mythological hero are as much exaggerations 
of those of the mortal as those of the Solomon 
of the Arabian Nights exceed those of the 
Solomon of Scripture. Now, it is the mythological 
Palmerston that is believed in on the Continent. 
Austria is convinced that his emissaries swarm 
over Europe, that his whole soul is employed in 
machinations to drive them out of Italy, and 
establish a Constituent Assembly at Vienna. The 
King of Naples fancies Palmerston passes sleep¬ 
less nights devising his ruin. Even Nicholas 
exempts him from his general proud indifference, 
and condescends to hate and even to fear him. If 
you have to fight on Blaekheath for the existence 
of London, you will owe it to Palmerston; and if 
he is then in the Cabinet, you will have to fight 
single-handed ” (vol. i., p. 120). 

Thiers’ cynical contempt for the prosperity 
of any nation but France is unblushingly re¬ 
vealed in the conversations. He proclaimed 
it “ the duty of every French Government 
to put down every Spanish constitution,” on 
the ground that a free Spain would naturally 
be a rival or enemy of France instead of an 
ally. For tbe same reason he detested 
Italian freedom. 

“ It was not for the sake of the Roman people, it 
was not for the sako of the Pope, it was not for 
the sake of Catholicism that we went to Rome. It 

was for the sake of France.Rather than 

see the Austrian eagle on the flagstaff that rises 
above the Tiber, I iccndd destroy a hundred consti¬ 
tutions and a hundred religions .” 

But although Thiers has such a passion for 
French domination, he had scarcely an 
exalted idea of his countrymen, or at least 
he expressed himself in singular terms to 
convey esteem. He calls France “ la nation 
diabolique,” and continues :— 

“ You know the story of the fiend that tore his 
master to pieces as soon as ho ceased to find him 
employment. Such a fiend is France. Do you 
suppose that the most unquiet, the most restless, 
the most vain, tho most ambitious, the most 
daring, tho most unscrupulous people that the 
world had ever feared and wondered at will be 
satisfied to stand like a Russian sentinel with 
shouldered arms in Bilence and darkness, forbidden 
to move or to speak, or to hear, or even to see? 
And this after having enjoyed three hundred 
years of excitement ? ” 

And a little further on ho adds:— 

“ The French public does not care whether it 
travels at the rate of five miles an hour or thirty, 
whether its ports aro empty or full, whether 
Rouen and Lyons are prosperous or starving. 
Vanity, envy, and ambition are our real passions.” 

This was uttered by M. Thiers when he had 
passed his grand climacteric by some four or 
five years. One would be inclined to set it 
down to a desire to astonish by paradoxical 
talk had we not evidence that he was not 


only ready when in power to assist the 
diabolical nation in gratifying its evil pas¬ 
sions, but also that he had elaborated a 
scheme of political ethics in harmony with 
them, and that he really thought that a 
nation immediately began to decay in 
science, literature, and art as soon as it 
ceased to be a nuisance to its neighbours. 
After citing tho example of Spain—which 
having “ lost her political greatness, every 
other greatness fell with it”—and of Venice 
—“ she produced no Titians after she ceased 
to rule the Adriatic ”—he says 
“ When France is no longer feared, she will no 
longer be admired. Wheu Paris is no longer la 
ville diabolique, from which eruptions containing 
a great deal that is good, hut perhaps more that is 
bad, flow over Europe, Mdme. Barenuo will no 
longer bo able to make Mrs. Senior and Mdme. 
Thiers pay for a cap three times what it is worth.” 

When Thiers, eighteen years after the date 
of this conversation, bombarded Paris with 
the ferocity of a SouwarrofF his complacency 
in the character of the ville diabolique had, 
no doubt, diminished. A deputation from 
Paris begged him to suspend hostilities, and 
he replied in his Provencal accent: “ Nous 
vous enverrons des abus [obus].” 

Tho English alliance with Louis Napoleon 
naturally furnishes a frequent topic in these 
conversations; and it is one which brings 
out tho larger grasp of Thiers’ mind, and 
shows how superior lie was to the other par¬ 
tisans of Louis Philippe. When Cousin, the 
Due do Broglie, and the rest, wero beside 
themselves with anger at the English alliance, 
so useful to the emperor, Thiers forgets 
his personal grievances in view of what he 
considers a right national policy, though 
carried out by a ruler whom he abhorred. 
Of the alliance he said he trusted it would 
last for ever. 

“ The sincerity of my affection for the English 
alliance ought not to be doubted, for I have sacri¬ 
ficed to it tho two great objects of my life—power 
and popularity. I have seen it destroyed by men 
whom with all their faults I admired and liked, 
by Louis Philippe and Lord Palmerston. I have 
seen it re-established by a man whom I hate and 
despise. My friends cannot read with temper the 
Napoleonism of the English press. Yet there is 
not one public man in France who has suffered 
from this tyranny so much as I have.” 

The reader will see that consistency of 
opinion was not a shining quality of Thiers. 
But this Voltaire of politics escapes from the 
rigidity of common rules. He was wayward, 
petulant, not over scrupulous at times, 
narrow, and even grossly ignorant, as in the 
case of free trade. But the star of real 
genius flamed in his forehead, and in reading 
these conversations it is impossible to forget 
the purer glory in which his versatile career 
closed, liberating his country from foreign 
occupation, and struggling with tho warm 
zeal of youth amid the snows of old age for 
her menaced liberties. 

After Thiers, who has the lion’s shark in 
those volumes, it is difficult to name a 
second or even a third personage who does 
not seem tame beside him. Guizot is as 
dull as his own works, which is saying a 
good deal. Cousin—of whom Auguste 
Comte wittily said that he could only have 
been honest by being a comic actor—is 
wordy and prosy as one might expect. At 
long interval after Thiers Montalembert, 


perhaps makes the best figure. Mr. Senior 
(vol. ii., p. 305) gives a real speech of his 
against the people of England on their foreign 
policy. Its Catholic bias deprives it of all 
political weight, but its vivacity and ardour 
are refreshing. It is far too long to quote, 
and extracts would destroy its oratorical 
force. 

It would be easy, if space allowed, to make 
an anthology out of these volumes of bright 
remarks, characteristic anecdotes, and even 
trenchant criticisms now and then, though 
the element of personality is as a rule plea- 
santly absent. But sometimes it appears, as 
in the reflections of Montalembert and 
Lamartine on each other. At a dinner 
given by Louis Napoleon in 1850, as the 
guests were leaving tho room, Montalembert 
said to Lady Douglas, to whom he had given 
his arm, “ Look at the man who is behind us: 
e’est l’homme lo plus malbeureux et le plus 
miserable de la France.” The man behind 
was Lamartine, and the remark was heard 
by everybody. But Lamartine had his re¬ 
venge. In 1851, when Montalembert was 
prosecuted by Napoleon, Lamartine said to 
Mr. Senior:—“ I have no sympathy what¬ 
ever with him : he is false, ho is malignant, 
he is bigoted, he is unscrupulous, he is un¬ 
patriotic : he cares about nothing but the 
domination of the Church and his own im¬ 
portance in this world and his salvation in 
the next.” Omitting half a page of vitupe¬ 
ration, we give the final sentence, “ He is 
one of the most despicable men that I 
know.” 

It is difficult to avoid doubts as to the 
advantages offered by Mr. Senior's plan, and 
asking whether they are not balanced by 
equal drawbacks. As it is, Mr. Senior has 
given us a collection of stones without any 
mortar to unite them. The very unequal 
merit of these conversations, the contradic¬ 
tions into which the speakers fall with their 
own previous utterances, make ns often wish 
that Mr. Senior had been less austere in ad¬ 
hering to his plan, and had strung these 
loose beads on a thread of his own reflections. 
On the other hand, many will like to have 
the ipsissima verba of the speakers without 
commentary, as Mr. Senior has given them, 
and their preference might be defended by 
good reasons. Jas. Cotter Mokisos. 

Notes on the Churches of Kent. By the late 

Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. (Murray.) 
This is the first portion published of a col¬ 
lection of notes onupwards of 5,000 churches, 
taken by Sir Stephen Glynne during nearly 
the whole of a life which was in great part 
devoted to the study of ecclesiology. The 
descriptions are brief, not to say dry. Like 
the botanist’s account of a plant, they seem 
on the first reading to call np no distinct 
image, at least in the case of the unpro¬ 
fessional reader; but a careful perusal con¬ 
vinces the student that no point of any im¬ 
portance has been omitted, and that he has 
obtained as accurate a knowledge of a build¬ 
ing as can be given in words. 

The long period of time over which the 
notes are spread has caused a certain amount 
of confusion in the nomenclature. In the 
earlier notes the names of the styles intro¬ 
duced by Rickman—Early English, Deco- 
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rated, and Perpendicular—are used, to- 
gether with the words curvilinear and recti¬ 
linear, as descriptive of window tracery; 
while from about 1844, Sir Stephen begins 
to employ the terms First, Middle, and 
Third Pointed, which were suggested by 
the Ecclesiological Society. In the later 
notes, however, the old-fashioned names 
reappear; and they took such firm root in 
the public mind that they will probably 
continue for some time longer, with the 
addition, suggested by Mr. Sharpe, of sub¬ 
dividing the Decorated style into Geo¬ 
metrical and Curvilinear. 

The editor has made a commendable 
choice in publishing first the notes on the 
county of Kent, not only because it is the 
mother-county of Christianity in England, 
but also because it contains so many good 
specimens of all styles, from Norman to 
Perpendicular. Early English churches, 
perhaps, are the most numerous, and there 
are also many curious specimens of the 
transitional period, when both round and 
lancet arches were used in the same build¬ 
ing. The exteriors, however, are mostly 
plain, especially in the older churches, and 
what ornamental work there is, is inside. 
This arises partly from the materials used, 
for the Kentish rag and Bethersden stone 
employed in the Weald are not susceptible 
of delicate carving, and the flints and chalk 
used further east still less so. The feature 
that strikes the rambler through Kent as 
being most characteristic of the county is 
the square tower with an octagonal corner 
turret which one sees in so many towns and 
villages. These are generally embattled, 
and of the Perpendicular period. Some of 
the earlier towers, like that at Brabonrne, 
which is partly Norman, are of dispro¬ 
portionate size compared with the rest of 
the church. In the note on this church 
there is no attempt to solve the mystery of 
the heart Bhrine, which has been supposed 
to contain the heart of John Baliol, father 
of the King of Scotland, and founder of Baliol 
College, after its presumed removal from 
Sweet Heart Abbey. A good engraving of 
this puzzle to ecclesiologists is, however, 
inserted. In the smaller churches the 
place of this square tower is often supplied 
by a wooden belfry, or a low tower of 
flints with a wooden spire. In some cases 
the tower is in an unusual place, as at 
Preston, where it forms a south porch. The 
clerestory is comparatively a rare feature, oe- 
enrring in about twenty churches only, in¬ 
cluding the Norman church of St. Margaret- 
at-Cliff, which possesses oneof the finest Nor¬ 
man doorways in the county, and the later 
churches of Hythe, Sevenoaks, and Pens- 
hurst. In the interiors it is not uncommon 
to find the arcading on the north and south 
sides of different character, and sometimes 
even the arches on the same side are of 
various sizes and shapes. Both sedilia and 
piscinae are frequent; of the former fine 
specimens are to be found, even in small 
churches. Those at Preston, near Faversham, 
are richly ornamented with diaper work and 
decorated canopies. Before tlieir recent res¬ 
toration they exhibited distinct traces of 
painting and gilding. 

These stalls are rather later than the body 
of the church, but at Stone, near Dartford, 


there is a series of the transitional period 
round the east end, which aro coeval with 
the rest of the building. The columns are 
of black marble, supporting pointed cusped 
arches, the spandrels being filled with finely 
wrought foliage. Some authorities do not, 
however, consider these to be sedilia, but 
merely the arches of an arcade. In the 
chancel at Lenham there is a curious single 
sedile, with arms like a chair. 

Though wooden porches are common 
enough, and wooden screens not rare, it 
seems that a roodloft is hardly to be found 
in the county. The fonts are usually plain. 
There are Norman specimens at Fordwicb, 
Bromley, Darcntli, and a few other places, 
and two handsome ones of later work at 
Shorne and South fleet. These are nearly 
similar, and have sculptures of the Baptism 
and Resurrection, the Pope, St. Michael, 
and other subjects on their eight faces. A 
good many of the earlier brasses and monu¬ 
ments are also described. 

Most of these notes have a special value 
as having been taken before the churches 
were restored. Though they present, in 
consequence, an account of many unsightly 
and worthless accessories, such as high pews, 
which everyone is glad to see removed, they 
also preserve a record of the exact state of 
much old work of a more valuable character, 
that has been replaced by a new imitation 
supposed to be more in keeping with the 
period of the building, or that has been so 
furbished up that it is almost impossible to 
say whether it is genuine or not. It is to be 
hoped that this will not be the only portion 
of the notes published, but that companion 
volumes for other counties will appear in 
due time. The only suggestion for im¬ 
provement that occurs to the mind is that 
they should have as many illustrations as 
possible. C. Trice Martin. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Volume Vn. 

Edited by J. F. Dimock, M.A. Rolls 

Series. (Longmans.) 

Although the Rolls edition of the works of 
Giraldus Cambrensis has been advertised as 
being now complete, the important treatise 
De instructions principum has yet to appear. 
Nor is this the only defect which renders a 
supplement necessary. Each of the last 
three volumes, for which alone the late Mr. 
Dimock is responsible, is complete in itself, 
and a model of accuracy. To say as much 
of Mr. Brewer’s share in the edition is not 
quite so easy. His prefaces, indeed, are as 
valuable as they are lively and interesting; 
but, apart from signs of haste and careless 
editing, the usefulness of his four volumes is 
greatly impaired by the absence of indexes. 
Considering that it was begun nearly twenty 
years ago, it is to be hoped that Mr. Brewer 
will lose no time in finishing his task in this 
essential particular. 

The long delay in the issue of this so- 
called “ last ” volume has been caused 
by the illness and death of its lamented 
editor. The whole of it, however, is due to 
Mr. Dimock, except a part of the Preface ; 
and this is from so competent a substitute 
as Mr. E. A. Freeman. The only works of 
Giraldus contained in it are the Vita S. 
Remigii, which was badly edited by Wharton 


in his Anglia Sacra, and the hitherto un¬ 
published Vila S. Hugonis. If both these 
Lincoln treatises, as Mr. Dimock calls them, 
yield decidedly in interest to most of the 
author’s other writings, the reason is not far 
to sock ; for, engrossed as Giraldus was with 
himself and St. David’s, the history of 
Lincoln saints and bishops was beyond the 
range of his active sympathies. Thus what the 
editor says of his Life of St. Hugh is still 
more applicable to the earlier treatise. Tho 
Life of St. Remigius, in short, is so plainly 
written without his “heart or scholarly 
labour in it ” that it is impossible to believe 
that it was at all spontaneous. Everything, 
on the contrary, goes to confirm the account 
of its origin suggested by Mr. Dimock, 
that it was written to order, as it were, 
during the stay of Giraldus at Lincoln 
in 119G-1199, with the view of supply¬ 
ing the want of a local saint by making 
one of Remigius, the first bishop and 
founder of the cathedral. But although 
this was doubtless its design, the work so 
far exceeds the promise of its title that it 
contains not only an account of Remigius 
himself, but of each of his successors 
down to and including St. Hugh, with 
other matter as much again in bulk and 
still more irrelevant. In spite, too, of its 
meagreness and lack of interest, as a history 
of the first seven bishops of Lincoln it is 
really of value, owing less, however, to 
Giraldus than to the source from which ho 
chiefly drew his materials. What this 
source was appears from the remains of a 
similar series of Lives compiled some hun¬ 
dred and twenty years later by John of 
Schalby, and conveniently printed by Mr. 
Dimock in his Appendix. A comparison of 
Schalby’s work with that of Giraldus proves 
that while, as between themselves, the two 
are quite independent, they are largely de¬ 
rived from the same early authorities; and 
wherever they agree, therefore, it may be 
safely assumed that Giraldus copied from 
the written Lincoln archives or registers, 
which undoubtedly form the basis of the 
later compilation. And as long as he keeps 
to these contemporary records his history, 
with due allowance for local partiality or 
prejudice, may fairly be trusted. With his 
subject proper, however—the Life of that 
Remigius who, as almoner of Fecamp, fur¬ 
nished a ship for the Norman invasion, who 
became in the following year Bishop of Dor¬ 
chester, and who removed his see afterwards 
to Lincoln—the case is different; for Giraldus 
was writing here with a definite purpose. 
Accordingly, within the first paragraph his 
advocacy betrays itself. Nor is it only that 
he avoids all mention of his client’s simonia- 
cal bargain with the Conqueror for an Eng¬ 
lish bishopric, to which even Schalby makes 
euphemistic allusion. More suspiciously 
still, he prominently asserts that Remigius 
was canonically elected to Dorchester by 
the clergy, which Mr. Dimock character¬ 
ises as “all a fancy,” and that he re¬ 
ceived consecration at the hands of Lan- 
franc, when his own after profession 
to that primate, given in the Appendix, 
proves that he was really consecrated by 
Archbishop Stigand, Lanfranc’s schismaticnl 
predecessor. It is possible, of course, that 
both misstatements are due simply to ignor- 
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ance ; but it looks very much as if they were 
deliberately put forward to hide two most 
awkward passages in the bishop’s career. 
And, in point of fact, whatever its founda¬ 
tion, Mr. Dimock’s criticism leaves little 
remaining of the whole structuro raised in 
support of his sanctity. That itemigius, the 
builder of Lincoln Cathedral, was “ a noble- 
hearted and bountiful prelate ” no one would 
wish to deny; and the miracles with which 
he was credited after death are evidence at 
least of local popularity. The fact that he 
was never formally canonised, of course, 
proves nothing; but the silence of earlier 
and better authorities than Giraldus as 
to his holiness is significant, since, for all 
that is said in his favour, he was no more a 
saint than any one of his successors before 
Hugh of Burgundy. 

To discuss here the brief accounts Giraldus 
gives of these successors is impossible, and 
the most that space allows is to direct atten¬ 
tion to Mr. Dimock's able defence of the cha¬ 
racter of the second bishop, Robert Bloet. The 
last three chapters, however, must not bo 
entirely passed over. Except incidentally in 
connexion with St. Hugh, these have nothing 
to do with Lincoln, but contain notices, or 
anecdotes, of the six most illustrious pre¬ 
lates, as Giraldus thought them, of his own 
times. Those he selects are Thomas Becket 
and Henry de Blois, Bartholomew of Exeter 
and Roger of Worcester, Baldwin of 
Canterbury and Hugh of Lincoln; and, 
although much that he has to say of 
them appears also in his other works, 
and much again is of doubtful authority, 
this section of the so-called Life of St. 
Remigius is, perhaps, the most generally in¬ 
teresting, as it is certainly the most charac¬ 
teristic. Of St. Thomas—the greatest figure 
of all—there is little that is absolutely new, 
but the author’s animus against the king is 
remarkable. It comes out most strongly in 
the notice of Bartholomew of Exeter, whose 
declared belief that Henry directly com¬ 
manded the primate’s murder is made to 
rest on the actual confession of one of its per¬ 
petrators. In a note to one passage relating 
to Becket Mr. Dimock is for once decidedly 
at fault. His suggestion, repeated from 
Vol. V., that visum instead of viritm is the 
true reading in the first of the verses quoted 
on page 52 is most unfortunate ; for the 
lines obviously refer to tho double miracle 
wrought on Ailward of Westoniug, the 
curious particulars of which are minutely 
given in both tho collections of the miracles 
of St. Thomas, lately edited for tho Rolls 
•Series by Canon Robertson.* 

Like the preceding treatise, the Vita S. 
Hugonis is open to the imputation that it 
is “the work of a man who was doing a 
task.” At the same time, as Mr. Freeman 
points out, what it thus loses in interest it 
gains in historical value, since, his own 
feelings not being deeply engaged, Giraldus 
seems to have written for once, as he too 
rarely did, without exaggeration or distor¬ 
tion ; and, although compared with the 
better-known Magna Vita, his biography is 
in every way disappointing, it derives im- 

* On page 104 Mr. Dimock strangely failed to see 
n certain emendation. “Mare ab-'jtie marc trans- 
fretavit,” about which he makes such a difficulty, 
should, of course, l*c “ alrgue morn." 


portance, not only from the fact that his 
residence at Lincoln during the last few 
years of Hugh’s episcopate gave him excep¬ 
tional means of information, but as being 
itself tho basis of the anonymous metrical 
Life written a few years later. That he 
might, had he been so inclined, have made 
much more of his subject cannot be doubted ; 
but whether he really appreciated them or 
not, neither here nor in the Life of St. Re - 
migius is there any stint of admiration for 
Hugh’s conspicuous virtues. Among the 
few points in his character which receive 
special illustration aro his fondness for 
animals, including, of course, the story of 
his famous pet swan ; his zeal in rendering 
the last ollices to the neglected dead ; aud 
his unswerving opposition to royal encroach¬ 
ments. Not the least noticeable of its class 
is the anecdote of his stopping to bury a 
corpse on his way to Westminster to do 
homage to Richard I., from the incidental 
reference it contains to tho massacre of 
the Jews the day before. His relations 
with Richard himself are well brought out 
in the curions account of their interview at 
Roche d’Andeli in 1197; but the story is 
more fully told in the Magna Vita. It shows 
the king hardly to less advantage than the 
saint who bearded him. Of Hugh’s great 
work in rebuilding the choir at Lincoln 
Giraldus had something to say iu the Life 
of St. Remigius, the word he there uses for 
choir being capicium. Wharton, however, 
in his edition contrived to misread this as 
capitulum, thus making out, of course, that 
Hugh rebuilt not the choir, but the chapter- 
house. As the style of the latter points to a 
more recent date, this supposed statement 
of Giraldus has long been a serious diffi¬ 
culty with architectural antiquarians. Mr. 
Dimock’s restoration of the true reading 
makes everything plain; but a better 
instance of the mischievous effect of a single 
editorial blunder could hardly be found. It 
may be commended to the attention of those 
modern editors who, like Wharton, are con¬ 
tent to do their proper work by deputy. 
The longer, yet too short, chapter in the 
distinct biography “Deecclesia Lincolniensi 
ab eodem [Hugone] miro lapideo tabulatu 
constructa,” is interesting in itself and is 
made more so by Mr. Freeman’s instructive 
comments. Altogether, in fact, Mr. Free¬ 
man’s contribution to the volume is a worthy 
tribute to the memory of his deceased 
friend. No one, especially, has a keener eye 
for those chance expressions and incidental 
allusions in which lies so much of the value 
of every work of Giraldus. That the geo¬ 
graphical accuracy of tho description of the 
country of Hugh’s birth gets its full share 
of appreciation from one who has made it 
part of the business of his life to correct 
popular notions as to the limits of Burgundy 
is only natural. On the other hand, Mr. 
Freeman makes a little too much of the fact 
that either Hugh or his biographer “had 
picked up enough Hebrew to know that 
John ‘ Dei gratia sonat; ’ ” for, as the 
explanation is given by a good half-dozen 
of the Latin authors most widely read 
in tho Middle Ages, ignorance of it would 
have been at least as remarkable. As to 
the miracles filling two of the three Dis- 
tinctions into which the work is divided, 


there is less said of them than might have 
been expected; but the narratives them- 
selves, which Giraldus probably copied 
directly from the register kept at the 
tomb of the saint, present less variety of 
interest than most collections of the kind. 

Of the pieces printed in the Appendix 
there is no room to speak. All of them 
relate to Lincoln, but some have very little 
to do with Giraldus, illustrating rather 
Sehalby’s Lives of the bishops, which are 
brought down to 1324. A noteworthy ex- 
ample of the interest that can be extracted 
from a dry list of names is afforded by Mr. 
Freeman’s remarks on a twelfth-centnry 
Lincoln obituary. Why Hakon, however, 
is treated in one place as a Danish and in 
another as an English name, and how 
“ Aeliz uxor Normanni ” is the case of an 
Englishman with a Norman wife, it is not 
easy to see. Lastly, although Mr. Freeman 
disclaims all knowledge of manuscripts, he 
might at least have informed ns where 
Schalby’s Lives are to be found. 

Geo. F. Warner. 


Davos-PIatz : a new Alpine Resort for Sick 
and Sound in Summer and Winter. By 
One who Knows it Well. (Stanford.) 

We judge from various characteristics of 
tone and matter that the compiler of these 
pages is a woman. Her description of her¬ 
self in her five-worded pseudonym is fully 
justified. Only a person who has lived for 
a long period in a particular district, and 
has observed it under all changes of season, 
with an open eye, quick ear, and ready 
tongue, could have pnt together more than 
two hundred pages so full of useful and help¬ 
ful matter. The book contains, in a series 
of chapters, practical hints for invalids and 
tourists; lively sketches of the Landschaft 
of Davos and its neighbourhood under its 
winter aud summer aspects ; a summary of 
the shorter and longer walks and excur¬ 
sions ; descriptions of the flora and animal 
life of the valley; a very awkward and dis¬ 
orderly attempt to construct a history of 
Davos ; and an agreeable set of pictures of 
some of the existing local enstoms. The 
main faults of the book lie in its prattling 
wordiness, aud in its almost Chauvinist 
glorification of the “English colony”—a 
coterie only some two years old. Indeed, 
the tono of the authoress on this latter topic 
goes far to justify the most satirical things 
which are said by the Germans and Swiss 
concerning English tourists. She occa¬ 
sionally writes as if the English had a 
right to possess the earth which belongs to 
no other people; while Meyer can find no 
more attractive recommendation for a par¬ 
ticular district of Switzerland than the state¬ 
ment that it has not yet been verenglanderl. 
Although the book is evidently a compila¬ 
tion, in no single place does the authoress 
acknowledge tho sources from which she has 
so freely helped herself. It seems as if 
she regarded Swiss literature, as well as the 
Swiss land, as incontestably subject to 
English annexation. She sometimes adopts 
a deliberate translation of the conscientious 
work of a native scholar aud enquirer, and 
inserts it into her pages with all the show of 
an original observation. Hans Muller, the 
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author of Davos in geschichtlicher, Tcultur - 
historischer und landschaftlicher Beziehung 
(Basel, 1875), has a special right to com- 
plain against this uncivil theft of literary 
property. She has not merely appropriated 
his incidental illustrations, which could 
hardly occur to two persons, but even his 
very words. We shall pillory one specimen, 
taken from the opening of a new chapter in 
each book. 


Hans Muller, p. Co, 
Cult uvgetchich tliches. 

“ Eine Appenzeller Sage 
erzahlt, dass einst der 
liebe Herrgott mit 
einem grossen Sacke 
iiber Land gieng. In 
dem Sacke aber war ein 
Loch, und durch das- 
selbe fielen bald griis- 
sere, bald kleinere 
Hauser, bald Sennen- 
hiittchen, bald Stalls 
und Scheunen: so 
kam es, dass in dem 
Lands die Wohnungen 
alle so zerstreut und 
getrennt liegen. Die 
Sage passt niebt nur 
auf das Appenzeller- 
land, &c., &c.” 


The authoress of Davos, 
p. 187, “ Present 
Local Life.” 

“ An Appenzell legend 
relates that God once 
passed across the 
country,bearing a great 
bag in His hand, 
through a hole in which 
the contents ran out. 
Thus it came to pass 
that here fell a dwell¬ 
ing-house, there a cot, 
here a hay-barn, there 
a cow-house; and so 
the buildings were 
strewn all about, quite 
irregularly, and often 
far apart. This de¬ 
scription applies, &c., 
&c.” 


One disagreeable fault of the book, more 
open to detection than its piratical encroach¬ 
ments upon the literary property of others, 
is indeed common to the whole family of 
local guide-books. In her zeal for Davos 
she attacks all competitors, including the 
far grander Upper Engadine, with a show 
of dislike which almost attains to fanaticism ; 
while with a favouritism peculiarly feminine 
she permits herself to tout for one par¬ 
ticular hotel, and that by no means, as we 
think, the most attractive of the many fine 
establishments at Davos-Platz and Davos- 
Dorfli. The particular hotel, on account of 
its almost exclusively English occupation, 
has been wickedly satirised as the “ Philis- 
ter-hof.” There is so much bright common- 
sense in the practical and chatty directions 
of the writer on every-day matters that it is 
a pity she should have ventured into the 
evidently hitherto unknown region of 
Graubiinden history. She is very uncer¬ 
tain in her nomenclature, both topographical 
and historical. We find the old Rhaetian 
capital named “ Chur ” in some places, 
“ Coire ” in others ; a “ Charlemagne ” is 
succeeded by a “ Carl.” The name of “ St. 
Wolfgang” is confidently derived from the 
passage of wolves across the Davoser Kulm. 
The Gotteshausbund is poorly rendered as 
the “ League of the Sacred House ; ” two 
centuries ago Bishop Burnet called it the 
“ League of the House of God.” We read 
of “ the overweening influence of Boromeo ” 
(*te), who is afterwards described as “ the 
wily Cardinal.” Indeed, we cannot compre¬ 
hend the fifty-six pages which the authoress 
has devoted to the history of Davos. At 
first we thought that she was following 
chronological order, but when we found 
that she was leaping backwards and for¬ 
wards among the centuries, we gave up all 
further attempt of keeping at her side, only 
marvelling at the sanguine words with which 
the authoress ends her confused story: 
k We would fain hope that the narrative, 


though necessarily condensed, has presented 
a toierably luminous view of a period ex¬ 
tending considerably over two thousand 
years.” As a mild domestic handbook for 
Davos, her book is pleasant and useful; as 
an ambitious Davoser Encyclopaedia, it is 
absurd. T. Hancock. 


Duchetiana: or, Historical and Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Family of Dulcet, from the 
Norman Conquest, §'C. By Sir G. F. 
Duckett, Bart. (J. Russell Smith & 
James Bain.) 

Sin George Duckett has collected all the 
notices he can find of the name of Duckett 
in its various orthography, and has published 
them in a huge quarto volume of 430 pages, 
under the title of Duchetiana. The late Mr. 
Anthony Carlisle attempted, some fifty years 
ago, a collection of the same kind for the 
name of Carlisle, and was laughed at by Sir 
Harris Nicholas for the absurdity of sup¬ 
posing that similarity of name was any 
proof of identity of origin. Sir George, 
however, has not been deterred by any fear 
of ridicule from repeating this blunder in 
an aggravated form, for he gravely asserts 
it as a fact “of which there can scarcely bo 
a doubt,” that the English families of 
“Duket derive clearly from the Seigneurs 
de Duchet in the ancient Duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy.” The sole ground for this assertion 
is that he assumes that the Dukets “ took 
part in the Norman Conquest, or became 
seated in England in consequence of that 
event;” and that he has discovered in the 
foundation charter of a Cistercian monastery 
in the diocese of Sens, in 1120, the names of 
Landry de Ducheto and Geoffrey (not, by the 
way, Godfrey, as he mistranslates Gaufridus). 
This assumption is the more surprising, 
because his own pages supply the proof 
that Duket was a personal and not a 
territorial name, and that it was in fa¬ 
miliar use in England at this very date 
as a diminutive. This appears from the 
Chronicles of St. Alban’s Abbey, where it 
is related among the miracles wrought by 
the relic of the protomartyr, that a certain 
Herbert Duket, who was an enemy to the 
Abbey, and a man of tall and elegant figure, 
was standing one day before the high altar, 
when he was miraculously transformed to 
the size of a pigmy and the proportions of 
an ape, it a quod nomini ejus hoc cogn omentum 
Dulcet per contrarium adjiceretur. Whatever 
may be the precise meaning of this passage, 
the name has undoubtedly been written 
Duket or Duckett ever since, and if all the 
Ducketts in England really sprang from a 
common ancestor, it would bo more reason¬ 
able to find him at St. Albans than in 
Burgundy. There is, however, no further 
record of Herbert, except that, on repenting 
his sins and promising to make amends to 
God and the martyr, he was restored to his 
original shape and height. 

Whatever was the origin of the Dukets, 
the name constantly occurs in early records ; 
but there were Dukets in all parts of Eng¬ 
land and in every condition of life, so that it 
is idle to suppose that they were related to 
each other. Richard Duket, of Lincolnshire, 
a justice itinerant in the reign of Henry III., 
was possibly the ancestor of the Dukets of 


Westmoreland and Wiltshire, with whom 
Duchetiana is chiefly concerned. His son 
and heir, Hugh, took part in Montfort’s 
rebellion, and had to redeem his estates under 
the dictum of Kenilworth. To borrow tho 
money for this fine he had recourse to the 
Jews, and the bond which he gave for the loan 
of 40/. has been preserved among the muni¬ 
ments of Westminster Abbey. Such obliga¬ 
tions are known by record lawyers as Starrs, 
from tho Hebrew word Chetar, and were 
often written in Hebrew. Duket’s bond is 
in Latin, and is dated on Tuesday in Easter 
week, 1275. He binds himself to pay inter¬ 
est every week at the rate of twopence in 
tho pound, which amounts to 43?. 10s. per 
cent, per annum; and he pledges for the 
payment all his lands, rents, and chattels, 
present and future, wherever they might be. 
This curious illustration of the usurious 
interest exacted by the Jews from mediaeval 
landowners is one of “ the needles ” which 
repays a hunt through a “ bottle of hay ” 
like the Duchetiana, and is worth printing 
in extenso. 

“ Sciant universi, quod ego Hugo Duket miles 
de comitatu Lincolnie debeo Benjamino de Lon- 
donia Judeo Lincolniae quadringeuta libras ster- 
lingorum reddendas a diePasche in unum mensem, 
anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici 
tercio, et nisi tunc reddam, dabo ei qualibet septi- 
muna post terminum elapsum, quantum pertinet ad 
libram, ij denarios de lucro, quamdiu dictum per 
gratum suurn tenuero. Et ad hoc invadio ei 
omnes terras meas redditus et catalla mea habita 
ot habenda, ubicimque fuerint. Et hoc tenendum 
pro me et heredibus meis affidavi, et sigillo meo 
confirmavi. Actum die Martis in Septimana 
Pasehe hoc anno regni Regis predicti tercio 
[1275].” 

The proved pedigree of the Ducketts 
begins with John Duket, who acquired the 
manor of Grayrigg, in Westmoreland, in the 
reign of Richard II., through his wife, 
Margaret de Windsor. She was one of tho 
three sisters and co-heirs of William Lord 
Windsor, Viceroy of Ireland, and the hus¬ 
band of Alice Perers, the “ lady of the sun,” 
who played so conspicuous a part at Court 
in the declining age of King Edward III. 
Lord Windsor died in 1384, and is mis¬ 
described in all the Peerages as the younger 
brother of Sir Miles Windsor, of Stanwell, 
in Middlesex, the ancestor of the Earls of 
Plymouth. He was, in reality, the head of 
a distinct branch of the Windsors, which 
sprang from Alexander de Windsor, who 
married, in the reign of Henry II., tho 
daughter of William de Lancaster, Baron 
of Kendal, and received with his wife in 
frank marriage the manor of Grayrigg. Dr. 
Burn, the historian of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, was the only writer who had 
hitherto recognised the true descent of 
Lord Windsor, and identified him with 
the heir of Grayrigg; but his proofs and 
details are imperfect, and in matters genea¬ 
logical, “ he only discovers who proves.” 
Sir George Duckett, therefore, may fairly 
claim the largest share in the honour of the 
discovery, for he has worked out in detail 
the genealogy of the lords of Gray¬ 
rigg, aud more than 100 pages of the 
Duchetiana Are taken up with the proofs 
of the pedigree of Windsor. If his criti¬ 
cal powers had been equal to his in¬ 
dustry this would have been an important 
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contribution to baronial genealogy, for the 
Windsors are one of the most interesting 
families in the early baronage, and Dugdale’s 
account of them is lamentably meagre and 
inaccurate. Their ancestor, Walter Fitz- 
Other, was one of the greater Barons of 
Domesday, and held the office of hereditary 
Constable of Windsor Castle and Forest. 
His barony consisted of twenty knights’ fees, 
and suffered partition in the reign of 
Richard I. between two cousins, the elder of 
whom continued the line at Stanwell, and 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth. 
Alexander of Grayrigg was a cadet, and 
branched off from the main line two genera¬ 
tions before the partition, for he was evi¬ 
dently the nephew of Gerald of Pembroke, 
the ancestor of the Geraldines, who took so 
prominent a part in the conquest of Ireland. 
The Welsh Castle of Manorbeer formed part 
of the inheritance of the Lords of Grayrigg, 
and was settled by Lord Windsor on 
his nephew by deed of gift in 1378. This 
nephew, by the way, must have been the 
son of a half-brother, for if the pedigree 
in the Duchetiana is correct, and Lord 
Windsor had a brother John, who died 
before him, leaving sons, it is clear that his 
sisters would not have been his co-heirs at 
law, as we know they were. 

Grayrigg was apportioned to Margaret 
Duckett on the partition of Lord Windsor’s 
estates in 1385, and remained with her 
posterity for twelve generations; but the 
male line became extinct in 1695, when the 
manor was sold to the Lowthers. 

In the meanwhile a younger branch of the 
family had established themselves in W ilt shire, 
for Sir Lionel Duckett, who was a nephew of 
the Squire of Grayrigg, and claimed relation¬ 
ship with Queen Catherine Parr, made his 
fortune in London as a mercer, and was Lord 
Mayor in 1572. He purchased the hundred 
of Caine, in Wiltshire, which already carried 
with it a seat in Parliament for the borough, 
and Stephen Dukett, who eventually suc¬ 
ceeded to his uncle’s estates, was elected 
M.P. for Caine in 1585. His descendants 
were returned to Parliament without inter¬ 
mission from the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to that of George III., when Thomas 
Duckett sold the manor of Caine in 1765 to 
Lord Shelburn, the ancestor of the Marquess 
of Lansdown. All that the burgesses ex¬ 
pected from their representative in 1754 
was a buckfeast every year, and ten guineas 
for wine to drink his health. But although 
the Ducketts enjoyed for nearly two hundred 
years a safe seat in Parliament and a con¬ 
siderable estate, they were so unequal to 
their opportunities that they never achieved 
a title of honour or a place of profit beyond 
a Commissionership of Excise. Their chief 
title to be remembered in history is that 
George Duckett (M.P. 1707-27) is ridiculed 
in the Dunciad. 

The male line of the Wiltshire Ducketts 
did not long survive the sale of the 
borough, for the vendor’s brother, William 
Duckett, was the last of his race when 
he died in 1780. What remained of 
the family estates eventually descended 
to his sister’s daughter Grace, the se¬ 
cond wife of George Jackson, the Judge 
Advocate of the Fleet, who was created 
a baronet in 1791, and assumed the name of 


Duckett by royal licence in 1797. He had 
been Secretary to the Navy Board, under 
the Earl of Sandwich, and retired from 
office with his patron in 1779, when their 
conduct at the trials of Admiral Keppel and 
Palliser was condemned by a resolution of 
the House of Lords. Sir George Jackson, 
afterwards Duckett, had no ancestral honours 
of his own to boast of, for his father’s pre¬ 
tensions to be related to the Baronets of 
Hickleton have often been exposed, and his 
mother was the sister of Dr. Joshua Ward, the 
quack, and of John Ward, of Hackney, who 
is pilloried by Pope in a well-known couplet 
with the infamous Charteris, Peter Walter 
the usurer, and the devil. It may be 
doubted therefore, whether he would ap¬ 
preciate the genealogical enthusiasm of his 
grandson, and the fierce light of publicity 
tin-own on his antecedents. The readers, 
however, of the Duchetiana will never be a 
formidable body, for it will be found a tough 
morsel by the most robust genealogical di¬ 
gestion. The value of the book consists in 
the mass of multifarious details which are 
now printed for the first time, but they are 
arranged in so puzzling a fashion that they 
are unintelligible to a general reader. The 
text is illustrated by voluminous notes in 
double columns, which are usually a dozen 
pages distant from the text they belong to. 
Notes, additions and corrections, supple¬ 
ments and appendices, follow each other in 
bewildering confusion, and the value of a 
copious index is impaired by a double pagi¬ 
nation through an appendix of 130 pages. 
The redeeming features of the book are the 
industry and good faith displayed in tran¬ 
scribing the evidences, which constantly 
enable an intelligent reader to correct the 
author’s conclusions. 

Edmond Chester Waters. 


POPULAR ITALIAN POETRT. 

Storia della Poesia Popolare Italiana. Di 

E. Rubieri. (Firenze.) 

La Poesia Popolare Italiana. Studj di A. 

D’Ancona. (Livorno.) 

It was well that, while Italy was still only 
a geographical expression, care had been 
already taken to collect and preserve such 
scraps of popular literature—songs, proverbs, 
and folklore—as might serve to illustrate 
the customs, character, and idiom of the 
provinces now reorganised under one Go¬ 
vernment. Increased facilities of commu¬ 
nication, the movements of troops, and the 
advance of education, efface surely, though 
slowly, local peculiarities of thought and 
speech. Italians will sing as they have always 
sung, but their songs will no longer repre¬ 
sent as sharply as heretofore the genius, 
traditions, and dialects of the singers. A 
battalion of Bersaglieri quartered in Palermo 
will soon make their own some of the racy 
Sicilian proverbs, and in the rustic singing- 
matches will pit their famous ballad “Donna 
Lombarda ” against the “ Casn di Sciacca ” 
or “ the Lamentable History of the Baroness 
of Carini ; ” while these in turn will be ex¬ 
changed for Tuscan rispetti and Venetian 
quatrains by Sicilian soldiers in northern 
garrisons. 

In 1829 0. Wolff published at Leipzig the 




popular songs collected in Italy by his conn, 
tryman, W. Muller. In 1841-2 appeared 
Tommasco’s famous collection; and the work 
was carried on, with especial zeal in Sicily 
by Vigo and Pitre, until, in 1870, Profs. 
D’Aneoua and Comparetti issued the first 
part of their Sonys and Stories of the Italian 
People, a work which continues to gather in 
a rich harvest from districts unvisited before, 
while the scholarship of the editors affords 
an ample guarantee that the results achieved 
by the several collectors shall be presented 
with uniformity and exactness. And now 
that few, if any, provinces have been left 
unexplored, Prof. D’Ancona himself and 
Signor Rubieri begin the critical examina¬ 
tion of these really vast stores, to see with 
what sound inductions Italian history and 
philology can be enriched therefrom. 

D’Ancona’s work is an essay in twelve 
sections, from which we miss at the outset 
both table of contents and index. This is a 
serious loss, for the book is based on a wider 
range of authorities and shows a more 
scholarly self-restraint than that of Rubieri, 
who in his turn has copiously supplemented 
his knowledge of their printed literature with 
traits gathered directly from and among 
the country folk. The former too is dis¬ 
tinctly wise in carrying his researches no 
further back than the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the example of 
Frederick II. had given an impulse to the 
cultivation of vernacular poetry, and in 
avoiding the precarious analogies of the 
Saturnian songs of early Rome. 

Two main points are established and 
abundantly illustrated by both writers. 
First, the substantial identity which under¬ 
lies the almost numberless varieties of the 
popular songs of Italy. Supposing every one 
of the fifty-four groups of the Italian and 
Gallo-Italic dialects to be represented in a 
general collection of popular poetry, and its 
contents arranged under ethical headings, 
there would be found so many types, each 
with more or less variants, but, with the 
exception of a few Sicilian songs, none 
would appear entirely without imitations 
in other dialects. At the same time the 
specimens from each main division would 
preserve their characteristic forms, North 
Italy showing a preference for the simple 
quatrain with alternato rhymes, to which 
Tuscany and Central Italy add a ripresa or 
refrain of two or more lines, while the old 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies rarely departs 
from the normal stanza of eight lines with 
two rhymes. Nor will moral character¬ 
istics be far to seek. A certain laconism of 
speech and sobriety of spirit stamp the pro¬ 
ductions of the North as plainly as strong 
feeling those of Tuscany, and a careless 
gaiety, emphasised or exaggerated in Sicily, 
the songs of Southern Italy. 

Secondly, the mutual indebtedness of 
popular and literary poetry. Just as the 
village poets never scruple to adapt and 
adopt from tlieir learned brethren fancies 
and rhymes which harmonise with their 
traditional modes of feeling, so too academic 
laureates, Poliziano and Lorenzo de’ Mwicj 
among them, have often consciously imitated 
the rispetti they had heard in childhood 
among their native hills. 

As I have hinted, while the student, with 
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the chief collections already in his hands, 
may still find new and valuable matter in 
D’Ancona’s Stadj, Rubieri’s Storia will 
offer a pleasant approach to the whole 
subject of Italian popular poetry—a treasure- 
house in which anyone with the “ animus 
delieiarum egens,” a passion for dainty 
trifles, will find ever-fresh enjoyment. 

C. Delaval Cobham. 


INDIAN GAZETTEERS. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Godavery District in the Presidency of 
Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of 
the Madras Civil Service. (Triibner & 
Co.) 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. Vol. II. 
Gujarat: Surat and Broach. (Bombay : 
Government Central Press.) 

Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg. Mysore. 
Vols. I. and II. By Lewis Rice, Director 
of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. 
(Bangalore: Government Press.) 

The three books placed at the head of this 
article represent part of the progress recently 
made in the publication of the Statistical 
Survey of India. That great work, which 
for more than a century had attracted the 
fitful attention of the Indian Government, 
was at last started upon a definite plan in 
1871. The success of the undertaking was 
guaranteed by placing it under the super¬ 
vision of Dr. W. W. Hunter, the accom¬ 
plished author of the Annals of Rural Bengal , 
who received the official title of Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of 
India- To him is due the general scheme 
of operations, by means of which alone 
uniformity of execution could be secured ; 
and also the stimulus of unwearied 
editorial control. During the seven years 
that have elapsed since 1871 much has been 
accomplished. Dr. Hunter has himelf 
issued the Statistical Account of Bengal, in 
twenty handsome volumes, and the Provin¬ 
cial Account of Assam is also finished. The 
North-Western Provinces, tho Punjaub, 
Scinde, and the Central Provinces have been 
dealt with by their several local editors. 
From all quarters sufficient materials have 
now been collected to enable the editor- 
in-chief to set to work on the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, which has from the first 
been contemplated as the final crown of the 
undertaking. 

So far as regards the Madras Presidency, 
each several district has been assigned to a 
separate compiler. About half-a-dozen of 
these “ District Manuals ” have already ap¬ 
peared ; and in substance, though not in 
name, the Account of the Godavery District 
by Mr. Morris constitutes an addition 
to the series. The Godavery district, better 
known to Anglo-Indians by its old name of 
Rajahmundry, occupies the delta of the 
Godavery River. It lies half way down 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, and 
historically forms one of the five Northern 
Circars, ceded to the Bast India Com¬ 
pany by the Nizam of the Deccan in 
1766. The history of British administra¬ 
tion in early days cannot be contemplated 
with satisfaction. This tract was remote 
from the seat of Government, and of little 


commercial importance after the decay of 
the weaving trade. A deplorable attempt 
was made to introduce the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment from Bengal, and mushroom landlords 
were created broadcast in order to satisfy 
the demands of a mistaken theory of fiscal 
administration. It is on record that the 
prosperity of the district steadily declined 
during the early years of the present century. 
Without any diminution in area, the popu¬ 
lation decreased from 738,000 souls'in 1821 to 
533,000 in 1841. The price of agricultural 
produce fell, and land went out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The recent history of the Godavery 
district supplies a very different tale. By 
the construction of an elaborate system of 
irrigation works the whole country has been 
turned into a smiling garden where the rice 
harvest never fails; and the land tax has 
been assessed on favourable terms with the 
actual cultivators of the soil. By these 
measures the revenue of the district has 
been approximately doubled within the past 
twenty-five years; and at the census of 
1871 the total population (on an enlarged 
area) was found to be 1,592,939 souls. The 
system of irrigation works referred to above 
consists of an anicut or dam, thrown across 
the main stream of the Godavery river, 
from which canals are led over the plain of 
the delta both for irrigation and navigation. 
These works were designed and constructed 
by Sir Arthur Cotton, after tho model of 
the old Hindu works for watering the delta 
of the Cauvery river in Tanjore district. 
Mr. Morris has devoted two chapters of his 
book to the subject of irrigation, which has 
a special interest at the present time. The 
general character of his method of treatment 
is well exemplified in this case. On the 
one hand, ho puts all the facts before us 
with a superfluity of local knowledge. The 
engineer’s reports of the undertaking at all 
its stages are quoted at length. The statis¬ 
tics are carefully carried down to tho year 
1853, and there we are left. We have a 
complete history of the work, but no sum¬ 
mary of its results. From all that ap¬ 
pears, the project may be the “ gigantic 
swindle ” which it has been called by its 
enemies. The truth is that the Godavery 
anicut is one of tho many subjects that 
furnish constant acrimonious discussion to 
Indian controversialists. Mr. Morris’s silence 
on the question of its financial success faith¬ 
fully represents the negative verdict formed 
in the official world. It is universally 
admitted that the irrigation works on the 
Cauvery are remunerative. It is almost 
universally admitted that the Orissa Canals 
have proved a complete failure. The Goda¬ 
very and Kistna works occupy an inter¬ 
mediate position between these two extremes, 
in their results as well as in geographical 
position. That they have brought water to 
many thousand acres and saved many lives 
from famine, cannot be gainsaid ; but appa¬ 
rently no two authorities can agree npon the 
balance-sheet of pecuniary profit and loss. 
It may be that the expenditure has far ex¬ 
ceeded the original estimates, and that the 
possible returns were greatly exaggerated ; 
yet the instinct of the peasantry is not at 
fault, when they enshrine the name of Sir 
Arthur Cotton in their household songs. 

The second volume of the Bombay Gazet¬ 


teer takes us to a very different part of 
India. The two adjoining districts of Surat 
and Broach form part of the fertile plain of 
Gujarat that stretches along the western 
shore of tho Gulf of Cambay. This plain is 
penetrated by the Tapti and the Narbada, 
the only two great rivers of India that flow 
towards the west; but their waters are com¬ 
paratively useless for irrigation. Their 
channels, however, mark the course taken 
by the trade of Upper India at the time 
that Europeans first landed in the country, 
when the power of the Mogul was at its 
height. Surat city, situated near the mouth 
of the Tapti, was long the principal empo¬ 
rium in the East of sea-borne commerce. 
Portuguese and English merchants were 
established here in the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, more than a hundred years 
before tho foundation of Bombay. Until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Surat retained its pre-eminence as the chief 
maritime port of India. The population is 
estimated on good authority at half a million 
of souls. Ships of 1,000 tons burthen used 
to cross the bar, and sail up under the walls of 
the fort. Surat is still a populous city, with 
manufactures of cotton-cloth, silk brocades, 
and gold and silver lace; but her commercial 
prosperity has entirely passed away. She 
has given a trade name to the cotton of 
Bombay in the Liverpool market, but not a 
bale of cotton is now sent to England from 
her deserted wharves. Her business is 
limited to the coasting trade, and the aver¬ 
age tonnage of the coasting vessels that 
entered the port in 1874-75 was only eigh¬ 
teen tons. Broach, near the mouth of the 
Narbada, has always been a town of second¬ 
ary importance, but the adjoining country is 
unsurpassed in fertility. Besides the ordi¬ 
nary crops, it yields abundance both of 
wheat and cotton. The annual export of 
raw cotton is valued at considerably more 
than a million sterling. The whole of this 
tract has recently witnessed a great advance 
in material prosperity. It is traversed from 
north to south by a line of railway, connect¬ 
ing it directly with Bombay. Machinery 
for ginning cotton has been established 
everywhere. Two steam mills for spinning 
and weaving have been opened at Surat, 
and two for spinning only at Broach. 
Among other signs of progress, it may be 
mentioned that a Mahommedan capitalist 
has recently erected a steam paper-mill at 
Surat. The anonymous compiler of the 
volume before us, whom we believe to be 
Mr. Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
has done full justice to both the historical 
and the industrial interest of his subject. 
Bombay has lagged behind the other pro¬ 
vinces of India in the publication of its 
Gazetteer, but the time spent in compiling 
this elaborate chronicle of past commercial 
greatness and these full statistics of modem 
agricultural wealth has not been thrown 
away. 

The third work on our list completes in 
two bulky volumes the description of a com¬ 
pact native State whose history is closely 
interwoven with that of the British Empire 
in India. Until the rise of the Mahommedan 
usurper, Hyder Ali, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the name of the kingdom 
of Mysore was scarcely known. Under 
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Hyder Ali, and “his more ferocious son,” 
Tippu Saltan, the territory of Mysore was 
turned into an armed camp, from whence 
issued the troops that ravaged the Carnatic 
from sea to sea, and more than once fought 
on equal terms against British generals. At 
last Tippu fell at the storming of Seringapa- 
tam, and the heir of the dispossessed Hindu 
dynasty was led forth from prison to occupy 
a throne. His incorrigible misgovernmeut 
demanded the intervention of the British in 
1834, and the country has since continued 
under our administration. But tho doctrine 
of annexation was not then in vogue. The 
administrative independence of Mysore has 
been carefully preserved; and when the 
adopted son of the late Rajah comes of age 
in 1880, it has been decided that “the 
government shall be entrusted to him, sub¬ 
ject to such conditions as may be determined 
at that time.” Mr. Rice’s pages describe 
Mysore as a prosperous State, with an in¬ 
creasing population, a thriving agriculture, 
a growing trade with the neighbouring 
British districts, and large accumulations in 
the treasury derived from a regular surplus 
of income over expenditure. Unfortunately, 
in the very year of publication this pleasing 
picture has been entirely reversed. The 
terrible famine of 1877 was felt in Mysore 
with special severity. The foresight of the 
administration and the activity of private 
trade were alike unable to cope with the 
widespread distress. It is estimated that 
at least one-fourth of the inhabitants have 
been swept away. The survivors are plunged 
in poverty, and the exchequer will be bur¬ 
dened for years with the heavy load of debt 
incurred in relief operations. The history of 
Mysore retains its attraction, but the statis¬ 
tical information of two years ago has be¬ 
come entirely worthless. Mr. Rice has done 
his work so well that we look forward with 
interest to the publication of his promised 
Gazetteer of Coorg. The noble race of 
mountaineers who inhabit that remote region 
has always attracted attention. In their 
physical appearance, their love of liberty, 
and their traditional loyalty to the British 
crown, they stand superior to any other 
Indian tribe. The romantic history of their 
chiefs, the magnificence of the forest scenery, 
the wealth introduced by coffee cultivation, 
are all subjects with which Mr. Rice is well 
qualified to deal. He combines a compre¬ 
hensive grasp of his entire subject with the 
faculty of lucid exposition, and also a 
careful attention to details. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Salvia Richmond. In Three Volumes. 
(Bentley.) 

The Nabob. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by E. Clavequin. In Three Volumes. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Brownie. By C. W. Bardsley. “ Blue Bell 
Series.” (Marcus Ward & Co.) 

The Cossacks. By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated from the Russian by Eugene 
Schuyler. (New York : Scribner.) 

Salvia Richmond is by a new writer. It is a 
distressingly poor novel. It contains the 
germ of a plot which in good ground might 


have bourgeoned out into a very fair story; 
and it is written in English which is exces¬ 
sively fluent and almost equally indiscreet. 
But it is a distressingly poor novel. Salvia 
Richmond, the heroine, is one of those de¬ 
pressing little creatures who keep a diary, 
and are explained to indignant readers by 
means of extracts from its pages. Her 
humour of English is alternately skittish 
and tempestuous, and between these moods 
one is gradually wrought from derision and 
incredulity to impatience and wrath. “ Is 
it worth while climbing up to these heights 
at all P ” she asks of her shadow-self. 
“ Let their cliffs rather wrap themselves in 
folds of hail and showery cloud; warm in 
the valley, 1 can scorn the wild turmoil above 
me; I can pin myself up to the chin in a 
blanket, and I need then no confidant [in 
white linen, it is to be presumed ?] to tell 
me how cozy and warm I feel. So, having 
vented my petulance, ... let me resume 
common sense.” She climbs the heights, of 
course, and her climbs are not unprofitable. 
The first brings her face to face with a dead 
man, the second with a living lover. By 
both of these there hangs a tale. Salvia’s 
eloquence drenches tho pair of them, and 
they are made immortal in tall talk. The 
lover is naturally enough a man of letters. 
He writes epistles of twenty or thirty pages 
apiece to his literary friends, in which he 
does for Salvia as much as Salvia in her 
journal does for him. The impression pro¬ 
duced upon the reader by this misguided 
pair is akin to that produced on tho Count 
Claudio (is it?) by the happiness of Bene¬ 
dick and Beatrice. He is assured that once 
married they would talk themselves mad in 
a month, and is anxious that the ceremony 
take place without delay. But fate runs 
counter to the scheme. The author of 
Salvia\ Richmond extemporises a fearful 
railway accident to break tho ice between 
his hero and heroine ; to introduce a little 
excitement he is fain to fall back on our old 
friend the anonymous letter, which shows, I 
think, a really pitiable poverty of imagina¬ 
tion in him. The male turtle receives this 
letter, and at once goes mad. He writes oil' 
at once to Salvia:— 

“ You are beautiful,” ho says, “ but you tread a 
man’s heart in fragments, as if,” &c., &c. “ I 
know everything. I could not auk my aunt to re¬ 
ceive you , and, therefore, we must meet no more. 
I know that you have despised me,” &c., &c., &c. 
“ I know that you have been laughing at me in 
your sleeve all this while. Yet I loved you for all 
that. Now you will laugh at me again, and 
louder. I heed not. Farewell.” 

And after this remarkable work (that refer¬ 
ence to my aunt suggests, by the way, a 
certain pleasing habit of Mr. Mark Twain), 
he goes and engages him to Another. Every¬ 
thing is made right in the end, of course, and 
Salvia and Richard are allowed to marry. 
But not, I am afraid, before their common 
author has proved to everybody’s satisfaction 
that his merits as an observer and creator of 
character are not extraordinary. There 
are other puppets than these two, but 
they are none of them any more than pup¬ 
pets ; their demeanour is strictly conventional 
when it is not utterly impossible; and their 
dialect seems closely modelled on that of 
Salvia and her beloved. There is, it should 


be added, a great deal in the book of what, 
it is opined, must pass for irony, and a great 
deal of what seems to be intended for psych, 
ology, together with much fine, very fine, writ- 
ing and not a little innocent vulgarity. Hap. 
pier instants here and there would almostlead 
one to hope that the anonym responsible for 
Salvia Richmond might possibly produce 
some better thing. But these are so brief 
and far between, and the book, when re¬ 
garded as a whole, is so uncompromisingly 
bad, that the hope expires at once. Such a 
combination of hoydenism and intellect as 
Salvia, indeed, were enough to damn the 
best of novels. Could she by any possibility 
have been mixed up with the loves of 
Richard and Lucy Desborough, then Richari 
Feverel itself had been intolerable. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is not, perhaps, a 
great novelist; but assuredly he is an intel¬ 
ligent man. Thrice in succession has he 
touched his public, and touched them home. 
In Fromonl Jeune he gave them his master¬ 
piece; a book of extreme cleverness, tho¬ 
roughly well- written, replete with the scabrons 
interest that Frenchmen love, and miserable 
enough in ending to pass for a kind of 
morality. People read Jack in large num- 
bers, because they had read Fromont Jeune ; 
but Jack was longsome, was dull, was un¬ 
necessarily cruel, and perhaps M. Daudet’s 
next book would have fared but ill had not 
M. Daudet been the intelligent man he is. 
With Le Nabab he achieved a splendid 
success. The book was admirably written, 
of course, and it contained, in the excellent 
Passajon, perhaps the best piece of work in 
character that M. Daudet has ever done. But 
it had other attractions than these; its 
personages were all familiar to the scandal¬ 
mongers of France. Paris had seen and 
known them all. Was not Dr. Jenkins at 
once identified ? Did not everyone remem¬ 
ber the originals of Jansoulet and Felicia 
Ruys ? Had not he who stood for Mora 
been virtually ruler of France ? Was not 
Cardailhac absurd enough to write letters to 
various prints in denial of his presentment? 
Everyone knew that De Gery was sketched 
in for the author himself, and that that 
gentleman had been attached to Moray’s 
cabinet, and was a very mine of secret in¬ 
formation. The novel, then, had readers hy 
the thousand. M. Daudet touched at two 
sections of the public, and left his mark 
on either. M. Joyeuse and his daughters 
were for the virtuous; Mora, and Jenkins, 
and Monpavon were for those who 
liked cakes and ale. A happier, a more 
artful piece of eclecticism was never 
seen. Le Nabab is one of the books 
of the year. It deserves, I think, its success. 
I should hardly care to read it again; but 
if I had to take my choice of M. Dandet 
and his spirited attempts at Dickens and 
Balzac, and the pedantic filthiness and 
clumsy exqnisiteness of M. Zola, I should 
not be long in coming to a decision. That 
it was wise, however, to take such a book as 
Le Nabab for translation into English I do 
not believe. Translations from the French 
aro rarely necessary, and still more rarely 
are they profitable. Those who care to read 
M. Daudet at all are precisely those who 
will elect to read him in his own tongue. 
I For those who do not it seems hardly 
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practical to make a translation. This, for 
the rest, is no easy matter. Alphonse 
Dandet writes a French of his own: com¬ 
plex, highly wrought, picked, ambitions, 
deliberate: and the translator who might 
adequately render his work would certainly 
have something better to do. Mr. Clavequin 
has done his best, but that best is not very 
good. In his hands Le Nabab becomes 
a sort of half-bred thing, neither French nor 
English, partaking of the worst qualities of 
either tongue and happy in the best of 
neither. With Gallicisms his pages abound 
as Vallombrosa with strown leaves, and he 
is seldom as able as might be wished in 
his choice of equivalents for Daudet’s 
precious phrases. Such Englishmen and 
women, however, as cannot read Le Nabab, 
and would yet be glad to know something 
about it, will prQbably be grateful for The 
Nabob to Mr. Clavequin. It is a pity, by 
the way, that that gentleman did not leave 
Monpavon’s announcement to the dying 
Mora as he found it. “ It’s all up with you, 
my poor Auguste,” is hardly a sufficient 
rendering of the original phrase. 

Brownie, the new volume of the pretty 
“Blue Bell Series,” is a pleasant little book 
in its way. Many boys will love it, for 
there is a big tutor in it who does astonish¬ 
ing feats at wicket and in the water, and 
there are boys in it who behave themselves 
with much wit and a great deal of humour; 
and most girls will like it, also for the big 
tutor’s sake, and with special reference to 
the passion with which he inspires the 
heroines. The novelette is briskly written, 
is not innocent of slang, is somewhat be¬ 
daubed with gush, and is withal quite 
bright and readable. Tom Singleton’s “ Poor 
Brownie! ” seems to the present writer a 
really good dramatic utterance. 

Count Leo Tolstoy is evidently a man 
of genius, for his Cossacks takes one 
straight into another world. It is more or 
less clumsily Englished by Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, but even in its uncouth garb, and 
smelling, as it does, of the translator’s lamp, 
it appeals to the artistic sense with the force 
and directness of good things. At first, and 
ere one has quite mastered the Cossack 
dialect, it is all so strange and far away that 
one can hardly grasp its intention. After¬ 
wards, however, when one has listened for 
awhile to Lulashka and Uncle Eroshka and 
Marianka, its charm grows curiously pro¬ 
nounced. One returns to it again and 
again. It is scarce a story, for plot it has 
not got. A sentimental young Russian 
volunteers for the Caucasus, is quartered in 
a Cossack village, and falls in love with his 
landlord’s daughter. There is no more than 
that in it of narrative, and yet the last page 
arrives most unwelcome. For as a psycho¬ 
logical study, as a sketch of life and 
character and scenery, The Cossacks is 
of high excellence. Marianka and Olenin 
are each of them so completely apprehended 
and conveyed as to be quite actual; the 
drama of their love affects us as would that 
of a living man and woman. Of scarce less 
excellence are the figures of Lulashka, the 
betrothed of Marianka, and of Uncle Erosh¬ 
ka, the Cossack of the old school, who are 
painted in with such breadth and vigour as 
not infrequently recall the better manner of 


Walter Scott. Mr. Schuyler says that 
Tnrgenieff once told him that he thought 
The Cossacks the best thing in Russian. 
Setting aside some half-dozen of his own 
works, it seems not at all impossible that the 
great novelist, who knows of course what he 
is talking about, is right. 

W. E. Henley. 


HISCKLLANBOUS POETKY. 

Antar and Zara, an Eastern Romance; Inisfail, 
and other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical; The Fall 
of Rora; The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. By Aubrey de 
Vere. (H. S. King and Co.) These two volumes 
“ comprise, in a corrected form, the author’s secular 
poetry previous to the Legends of St. Patrick 
(1872), together with many poems composed before 
that date, though not published. His religious 
poems will be collected later in a separate volume.” 
Mr. de Vere is not now a candidate for a place of 
poetical honour ; no living writer is more certainly 
m possession of his own place, which is high, 
though not the highest. Like one of his early 
masters,' Wordsworth, he writes unequally, but 
in almost every department of poetry he has 
written something which possesses distinction. 
What is chiefly noteworthy about the present 
collected edition, is first, that in it Inisfail 
reappears in a revised and enlarged form; 
ana, secondly, that the edition contains one new 
poem, important both by virtue of its beauty 
and its size, Antar and Zara. Inisfail, the 
author writes, “may be regarded as a national 
chronicle in a poetic form. Its aim is to embody 
the essence of a nation's history—a theme, I believe, 
original in poetry.” A reader who is not Irish 
can see that this imaginative chronicle contains 
several poems of much beauty, but, perhaps for the 
precise reason that it is truthful, he finds it diffi¬ 
cult to go along with it and to make it his own as 
a whole. Antar and Zara happens to have a 
special appropriateness to the present time. Its 
subject calls attention to the persecution of the 
Maronites and Melchites by the Turks in I860— 
massacres in which about 12,000 victims of Turkish 
cruelty are said to have perished. The Melchites, 
now Christian, were of Arab origin, and thus Mr. 
de Vere’s Eastern Romance, a poem of love, pre¬ 
sents us with a peculiar type of love-poetry, 
Oriental, but lifted out of voluptuousness into 
Christian ideality. The form of the poem is sin¬ 
gular; the narrative is made to disclose itself 
through groups of lyrics, imagined utterances of 
the hero and the heroine of the tale. Mr. de 
Vere’s workmanship is of rare finish, and his style 
of a heightened purity. The following may 
serve as sample :— 

“ Seest thou, 0 Maid! some star by us unseen, 

Buried from us in depths of starless space ? 

Know’st thou some joy of lesser joys the queen 
That lights so sweet a mystery in thy face? 

That face is as the face of them that bosk 
Iu some great Tidings, or the face of one 

Who late hath set his hand upon some task 
By God ordained, that shall for God be done. 

That light is as the light of them who bent— 

That shepherd choir—above the Babe new born: 

Upward from Him thy day is ever sent, 

A lifelong kindling of the Bethlohem morn.” 

Antar and Zara are united not only by devotion 
to one another, but by $ common patriotism and 
religion. It is perhaps as so united that they are 
“ the only true lovers.” And certainly this ideal 
of human love presents a happy contrast to the 
animal ideal of the poetry of revived Paganism. 
Perhaps to make Mr. de Vere’s ideal of a quite 
robust kind, more of human nature’s daily food— 
plain and substantial—should enter into it. 

The Rouse of Ravensburg. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel. (Daldy, Isbister and Co.) The idea on 
which this dramatic poem is founded is that of 


the inheritance of evil from father to son, and the 
final working out of the evil strain. Thus it pre¬ 
sents the lives of two generations, and possesses 
unity only through a central conception, and 
through the transmitted tendency to evil, but not 
through either the action or the persons of the 
oem. Sigismund, the chief figure in the first 
alf of the book, is described by the author as a 
kind of philosophical Tannhauser, whose theory 
permits him to try to live at once for evil and for 
good. The purity and love of his English home 
are contrasted with his life of obscure and extra¬ 
vagant crime in Germany. After death his 
phantom watches with agony the inherited seeds 
of evil developing themselves in his beloved son. 
But in the end the Pope’s rod buds for our Tann¬ 
hauser ; his son is saved so as by fire; his grand¬ 
child sleeps in his cradle in the purity of baby 
sleep ; the afflicted ghost fades into the light of 
morning, and a rosy ray tinges the tower in which 
sleeps the babe of better promise. Dealing with 
so deep and great a theme the poem can hardly 
be called a success, for the execution is not 
adequate to the idea ; but it is certainly a poem 
which contains matter that is interesting and 
suggestive, and there will be found in it some 
passages of striking beauty. 

Essex: A Flay. By D. Charles D. Campbell. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Essex is a poem which 
well deserves the attention of those who are inter¬ 
ested in the drama of the present time. It possesses 
ualities essentially of a dramatic kind. It is not a 
ramatic poem, but a drama. The characters do not 
speak because Mr. Campbell has some speculations 
of his own to put forward, nor because he has a 
store of pretty imagery and highly-coloured lan¬ 
guage with which to weave verses; they speak 
because they are living, moving, acting men and 
women. The characters are strongly conceived; 
the action progresses without jerks; the speeches 
(and this is an essential matter) are them¬ 
selves deeds — deeds and not speculations nor 
posies. The chivalrous generous Essex lack¬ 
ing in worldly wisdom, his loyal beautiful wife, 
Cobham, the Machiavel of Elizabethan statesman¬ 
ship, and Bacon, half-hearted friend, half-hearted 
egoist, are better than “ studies,” they are real 
persons. For the precise reason that this drama 
is dramatic, it will hardly move readers who care 
little for dramatic qualities in a poem ; and for the 
same reason it refuses properly to exhibit itself by 
extracts. We shall look with interest for Mr. 
Campbell’s next play. 

The Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing, 1826-1833. (B. Robson.) Elizabeth Bar¬ 

rett's first volume of verse, An Essay on Mind, and 
other Poems, was published in her seventeenth 
year; her second volume, Prometheus Bound, and 
Miscellaneous Poems, appeared seven years later. 
The translation from Aeschylus was re-written, 
and in its second form is retained among Mrs. 
Browning’s collected works. The present publi¬ 
cation is a reprint of the 1826 volume, together 
with the miscellaneous poems (but not the Pro¬ 
metheus ) of 1833. There can be no doubt that 
the re-issue of her girlish crudities would not 
have been authorised by Mrs. Browning herself. 
We do not, however, propose to discuss here the 
difficult question in literary morality, “ How far 
should the wishes of a writer for o'blivion, with 
reference to part of the work he has given to the 
world, be regarded P ” There is certainly nothing 
in this volume which is other than honourable to 
the writer. The Essay on Mind has, indeed, 
little literary or philosophic value; but it reveals 
an intellect and imagination laying the basis of 
future greatness, and unformed as yet partly 
because the materials for future structure were^ so 
various and extensive. From a biographical point 
of view the poem is of some real importance, 
and it is particularly interesting to observe how 
the writer’s freedom as a creator in verse grew 
out of the somewhat formal regularity of her 
earliest manner. The wonderful range of reading 
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in philosophy and literature, the breadth of 
various interests displayed, conuect the Essay on 
Mind with its author’s subsequent works. Such 
a passage as the following has, it may be surmised, 
a certain autobiographical value:— 

*• Oh ! beats thoro, Heav'n ! a heart of human frame, 
"Whose pulses throb not at some kindling name? 
Some sound, which briDgs high musings in its' 
track. 

Or calls, perchance, the days of childhood back, 

In its dear echo—when, without a sigh, 

Swift hoop and bounding ball were first laid by, 

To clasp in joy, from schoolroom tyrant freo, 

The classic volumo on the little knoe, 

And con sweet sounds of dourest minstrelsy, 

Or words of sterner lore; the young brow fraught 
"With a calm brightness which might mimic thought, 
Leant on the boyish hand—as, all the while, 

A half-hoaved sigh, or ayo th’ unconscious smile 
"Would tell how o'er that page tho soul was glowing, 
In an internal transport, past the knowing.” 

The poems of 1833 exhibit naturally a striking 
advance on those of the earlier volume; and of 
these 1833 poems a few, perhaps, as well deserve 
to be included in editions of Mrs. Browning's 
complete works ns some of those to which she 
herself thought fit to give a place. 

Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. To which are added Prince Dorns, and 
some uncollected poems bv Charles Lamb. Edited 
by Richard Herne Shepherd. (Cliatto and Win- 
dus.) Fashions have so changed in children's 
books that if Charles and Mary Lamb’s poems for 
children were now published they would hardly 
find many readers. Nowadays our ideal book for 
children is one of inspired or ingenious nonsense 
without a moral; Lewis Carroll is our master. 
"When William Godwin established his Juvenile 
Library some sense and some ethical instruction 
were looked for as proper ingredients in the in¬ 
tellectual food for infants. To say the truth, many 
of these poems are worthless for child and for 
grown person. Their morality, however, is, as tho 
Editor notes, freor and more genial than that of 
several admired writers for children of former 
generations ; freer, more genial, more tempered by 
reason and imagination than the morality of Watts 
or of the Taylors of Ongar. After disappearance 
for half a century, by a fortunate chance a copy of 
the two tiny volumes which contain these poems, 
purchased in England in 1800, came to light at 
Adelaide in South Australia, in the posses¬ 
sion of the Hon. W. Sandover. Upwards of 
eighty poems, of which a third are by our most 
exquisite humourist of this century, formed a 
find over which extravagant rejoicing was not 
unnatural. Mr. Shepherd has tried, and we 
think with marked success, to distinguish be¬ 
tween the work of Charles Lamb and that of 
his sister. Who can doubt the authorship of 
the following—which, it may be remarked, like 
several of the best of Charles Limb’s poems in 
this volumo, contains touches of feeling hardly 
within the reach of a child?— 

‘‘A child’s a plaything for an hour; 

Its pretty tricks wo try 
For that or for a longer space ; 

Then tire and lay it by. 

But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could control; 

That would have mocked the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul. 

Thou straggler into loving arms, 

Young climber up of knees, 

When I forgot thy thousand ways, 

Then life and all shall cease.” 

The charming verses, “ Tho New-born Infnnt,” 
are also bv Charles; and we have little doubt so 
is also “ l he First Tooth,” although Mr. Shepherd 
apparently assigns it to Mary. The fairy tale, 
Prince Dorns, by Charles Lamb, formed a 
separate diminutive volume of Godwin's Juvenile 
Library. The miscellaneous poems contain one 
on Oowper's recovery from illness, and one ad¬ 
dressed to Sara and S. T. 0. This very interest¬ 


ing reprint ought, for the sake of a few pieces 
which it contains, to be in the hands of all lovers 
of Charles Lamb. 

A Vision of Hell: the Inferno of Dante 
translated into English Tierce Rhyme, with an 
Introductory Essay on Dante and his Translators. 
By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. (L. \V. Partridge 
and Co.) Perhaps no translation of Dante into 
rhymed English verso is so nearly a word for 
word rendering of the original as this. Making 
allowance for the great difficulty of the form, 
term rima, considerable praise is due to a piece of 
work so careful. But exact translation into verse is 
simply impossible. Hardly less important than 
the meaning of words is their position in the line 
and with reference to one another; hardly less im¬ 
portant than this is the distribution of pauses. As 
soon as the translator has attained word for word 
exactness, let him then attempt to distribute his 
words and pauses as they are in the original; 
until this is done, nothing is done—that is, nothing 
from the point of view of exact transcription. 
And to do this, even to approach this, is a feat 
beyond the power of man. As a test-passage of 
the translation we may quote the story of 
Francesca. 

“ And she to mo: ‘No greater grief we heod, 

Than to be minded of the happy time 
In misery ; and such thy Teacher's creed. 

But if to know our love's root iu its prime 
Tho wish so strong a hold on thee doth take, 

Like one who weeps and speaks I'll do liko him. 

We read one day, fur delectation’s sake, 

Of Lancelot, how lovo did him compel. 

Alone were we ; nought made suspicion wake. 

Full many a time that reading did impel 

Our eyes to meet, and paled each face the whilo; 
What conquered us one point alone can tell. 

When wo were reading of tho longed-for smile 
Which such a noble lover kissed of yore. 

This one, who ne'er from mo is separable, 

Kissed me upon the mouth trembling all o'er: 

Galeotto was the book and he who writ.’ 

And all tho while one spirit uttered it, 

The other wept, and pity did so plead, 

I faintod quite as in a dying fit, 

And fell, as falls a body that is doad.” 

The Trumpeter of Siikkinyen : a Song from the 
Upper Rhine. By Joseph Victor von Schefl’el. 
Translated front the German by Mrs. Francis 
Briinnow. (Chapman and Hall.) Schefiel’s Der 
Trumpeter is the most popular of recent German 
poems. Published in 1854, it took nine years to 
attain a third edition; but by 187(5 tho editions 
had reached the amazing number of fifty. The 
poetry of Seheffel presents a striking contrast to 
that of his remarkable contemporary, the Austrian 
poet Hamerling. The author of Ahasver in Rom 
is a professed pessimist, who complains of Scho¬ 
penhauer only that ho has not gone far enough: 
under the brilliant colour and the turmoil of life 
in his poems lie vacancy and darkness. Seheffel 
overflows with heartiness, energy, and humour. 
It is not surprising that a poem possessing so many 
admirable popular qualities as Der Trompeter von 
Siikkinyen should have so taken the taste of Ger¬ 
many. English readers who cannot make ac¬ 
quaintance with the original will find a rendering 
substantially sound and right in Mrs. Briinnow's 
book. The metre adopted is naturally that of the 
original. It is not a metre which admits of high 
rhythmical qualities; its facile lilt is wearisome 
in a poem ot length, and the translator does not 
always succeed in making the best of it. The merits 
of the original, however, are not charm and curious 
grace, but vigour, life, play, broad character¬ 
drawing, and a good story, and these are not lost. 
The present translation is authorised by the poet. 
It will introduce to some English readers pleasant 
acquaintances—the old Baron; his fair daughter 
Margaret; Werner, the amorous ex-law-student 
and present trumpet-blower; and last, not least, 
the stately tom-cat Hiddigeigei. 

Poetical Remains and Letters of the late Rev. 
Thomas Whytehead, M.A. With a Preface by 


the Dean of Chester. (Daldv, Isbister and Co.) 

The Rev. T. Whytehead was a Fellow of St, John s ! 
College, Cambridge; inspired by the missionary 1 
spirit, he joined Bishop Selwyn in his New Zealand f 
work, in the year 1842, and in New Zealand in " 

1843 he died of consumption. His poems, of ’ 

which the present is the second edition, are chieBv J 

religious. It could not but be that those who * 

knew Mr. Whytehead should wish to possess a > 
memorial of one whose nature was so engaging and 5 
beautiful; but the hurrying world will hardly ! 
pause in its toil or its pleasure to look back at a 1 
figure graceful and attractive but not gTeat, and 
now distant a generation hence. a 

lone: a Poem in Four Parts. By the Author of 
“ Shadows of Coming Events.” (H. S. King and t: 
Co.) The great enigma of human life and its 
sorrow which, the author tells us, is to be solved, , 
if at all, by a poet, does not seem in any degree 
simplified by our perusal of June. It is a poem in 
Spenserian stanzas which might have been written 
by an imitator of The Revolt of Islam. The story 
is out of time and space ; a sage, once a king, is 
father of the beautiful lone; Harold is saved from 
death in battle by her care, and loves and weds 
her; they travel joyously from land to land. But 
Isabel, a former love of Harold, now wedded for 
gold and wretched, cherishes revenge, and the 
dagger intended for her false lover finds its Bheath 
in lone’s bosom. All this is told in verse in many 
passages possessing a vague beauty, but deficient 
in concentration, and which therefore puts the 
goodwill of the reader to a test only not too severe 
because the length of lone is not great. 

At the Court of King Edwin ; a Drama. By 
William Leighton, jun. (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott and Co.) A few weeks before Mr. Tennyson 
published his Harold, the author of this drama 
produced a tragedy entitled The Sons of Godwin, 
which, notwithstanding the dangerous comparison 
with our Laureate’s work inevitably suggesting 
itself, was favourably received. At the Court of 
King Edwin is a romantic drama, with abundant 
and varied action, and many dramatis personae 
happily conceived and pleasingly drawn. It is 
well planned, well written from first to last, and 
contains scenes and speeches of real poetic beauty; 
moreover, it carries the reader along by its narra¬ 
tive interest. Perhaps—even in these days when 
the historical feeling so powerfully affects the 
imagination—the author is not altogether wrong 
to avoid antiquarianism, and write with only a 
secondary regard to the actual state of thought 
and feeling in England during tho seventh century. 
While almost everything in the drama is pleasing 
to the reader, and creditable to the writer, it can¬ 
not be called in any respect a great poem. No 
character of an original type is conceived; no 
force of noble human passion finds a new expres¬ 
sion; no great thoughts are delivered from ob¬ 
scurity to five and move among the thoughts of 
men. Good work, however, though it be not 
great work, deserves our welcome. 

Pontius Pilate: a Drama, and other Poems. By 
Jeanie Morison (Mrs. Campbell, of Ballochyle). 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) The drama opens after 
Pilate has sent Jesus to crucifixion ; it closes with 
his legendary death upon the summit of Mount 
Pilatus. The dialogues are conducted with some 
skill; hut there is no original power shown in the 
conception of character or in the play of thought 
and passion. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We believe it is true that the post of Chief Libra¬ 
rian at the British Museum, about to be vacated by 
Mr. Winter Jones, has been olfered to Mr. E. A. 
Bond, now Keeper of the MSS. 

Prof. Skeat has undertaken an etymological 
dictionary of the English language, illustrated by 
a few selected quotations approximately illna - 
trating the period of introduction of the various 
words into the language. It will take about 
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three more years to complete the work. If pub¬ 
lished in parts, the first part, comprising about a 
quarter of the whole, may perhaps be nearly 
ready by the end of the present year. 

Van - Lohek’s book on Cyprus, reviewed in the 
Academy of August 8, has been translated from 
the German by Mrs. .4. Batson Joyner, who has 
contributed much additional matter of a character 
calculated to suit the British taste. This work, 
which is probably the most complete account of 
the island as yet available to the Englisli-reading 
public, is published by W. H. Allen and Co. 

Messrs. Samuel Bagster and Son announce a 
new volume of their Records of the Rost con¬ 
taining translations of interesting inscriptions, by 
Dr. Birch, M. Chabas, and others. 

Messrs. Rivington are issuing an edition of 
Cicero's De Amicitia, edited, with notes, by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, of Rugby. While keeping in 
view in his commentary the standard of the 
Senior Oxford Local Examination, the editor has 
carefully revised the text according to the critical 
editions of Nnuck and Lahmeyer, and has followed 
the most recent canons of orthography. At the 
end is appended a valuable “ Scheme of the Sub¬ 
junctive Mood.” 

A translation of Niigeli and Schwendener's 
The Microscope: its Theory and Employment is 
announced by a new-comer in the world of London 
publishers, Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein, who is 
himself apparently in part the author of the 
translation. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish this 
autumn Talks about Plants, by Mrs. P. Lankester, 
with numerous coloured and other illustrations. 
The object of the writer is to excite in young 
minds an intelligent interest in the study of 
botany, and above all to teach nothing that will 
subsequently have to be unlearned. The pages 
have had the advantage of being revised by Prof. 
Lawson, of Oxford. The same publishers will 
also issue The Rival Crusoes, a work originally 
pubb'shed more than a century ago by Miss Agnes 
Strickland, and now rewritten to suit the taste of 
the present day by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, 

The Arcbiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, 
will be closed for six weeks from August 23. 
Turing the year several literati have consulted 
tiie rare and historical MSS., and among foreigners 
have been Profs. Muller (Copenhagen), Mondino 
(Palermo), Pere Hyacinthe-Loyson, I)r. Liober- 
niann (Gottingen), and M. Meyer (Paris). 

The second number of the new Positivist bi¬ 
monthly magazine, La Revue Occidcntnle, edited 
by Pierre Lafitte, contains, among others, an article 
on Harvey by Dr. Bridges, and the beginning of 
a series of elementary philosophical lectures by 
the editor. It is published in Paris at No. 10 
Rue Monsieur le Prince. 

Tut. Oriental Congress at Florence next month 
promises to be a great success. Among other 
Oriental scholars, Profs. Cowell, Legge, Seager, 
and Sayce (and probably Wright), Drs. Muir, 
Rost, and Ilyde Clarke, and Messrs. Chenery, 
S. Beal, Eastwick, Vaux, Rogers, Cust, Deane, 
and Trubner will come from England; Profs. 
Weber, Roth, Benfey, Pertscb, Justi, Trumpp, 
•Socm, Dieterici, Weil, Merx, &c., from Germany; 
MM. Renan, Schefer, Barbier de Maynard, Marre, 
Lenormant, Oppert, De Rosny, and Maspero from 
France; MM. Schiefner, Berezina, Weliaminoff, 
Grube, Volck, Gottwald, &c., from Russia; Count 
Geza Kuun, and MM. Vambery and Hunfalvy 
from Hungary; Prof. Mehren from Copenhagen ; 
Prof. Lieblem from Christiania; M. Saavedra from 
^pain; and several savants from India and the 
L nited States. English Orientalists who intend 
to be at the Congress and have not yet applied for 
tickets, should do so as soon as possible, since the 
Italian Government has granted a reduction of 
-1 m per cent, on all railways throughout Italy to 
members of the Congress, who should be provided 


with printed forms securing the reduction before 
they enter the country. The organising committee 
at Florence is anxious to obtain lists of the works 
published by members of the Congress relating to 
Oriental matters, which will be published in a 
special number of the Eollcttino deyli Studj 
Orientali. 

An interesting paper on the rock-cut inscrip¬ 
tions at Doganlu, in Phrygia, read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society by Mr. Thomas, has just 
been printed. These inscriptions occur on certain 
royal tombs, which appear to be of an archaic 
character; and the close relationship of the alpha¬ 
bet in which they are written to that of the 
Iouians makes the reading of them, so far as the 
copies made by Texier and Steuart are correct, an 
easy matter. Mr. Thomas believes that he has 
discovered in them certain dates expressed, ns in 
Indian inscriptions, by means of letters. One of 
these dates be bolds to be an epoch-date of 301, 
counting from the accession of the Heracleidae 
in d.c. 1221. He thus fixes the inscription on 
which it occurs at 920 n.c. The chief objection 
to this view is that the alphabet of the inscriptions, 
when compared with that of the Tkeraean inscrip¬ 
tions, would seem to belong to a much later period 
than the tenth century before the Christian era. 
As for Mr. Thomas’s statement that the word edaes, 
which is found on several of these inscriptions, is the 
Latin aedes, or that the word lapsit is the Latin (?) 
lapsit, no phiiologistcould entertain it for a moment, 
except upon the hypothesis that the inscriptions 
belong to the age of the Roman Empire. The 
ornamentation of fko tombs, however, which 
agrees remarkably with that of the objects found 
by Dr. Scbliemaun at Mykenae, would imply a 
very much earlier date than the first or second 
centuries a.d. 

Im nenen Reich contains a well-written article 
by A. Botticher on a voyage along the Lakonian 
coast in a Greek steamer. The varied scenery of 
the Messenian Bay, the sheer cliffs of Matapan, 
tlio ruins of Gytbion,nre all graphically described. 
It is not often that the voyage is made by travellers 
from Western Europe, and still less often that it 
is made by one who, like Herr Botticher, is 
acquainted with modern Greek. 

When at Teheran some time ago, Prof. A. 
Cbodzko, of the College de France, acquired a 
Persian MS., which he presented to the National 
Library of Paris. The MS. consists of thirty- 
three dramas, all fairly ancient, with tendencies 
partly religious, partly mystical. To make this 
work, which is of extreme interest for the intimate 
knowledge of the religious and poetical develop¬ 
ment of the Persians, more accessible to the general 
public, the Professor has translated five of these 
dramas into French. They have just been issued 
under the title Theatre person, choi.v de tcazics ou 
drames (Paris: Leroux). 

We have received a circular from tlio president 
and the secretary of the Congress of German 
Naturalists, which was to have held its fiftv-Grst 
meeting from the 18t.h to the 24th of next Sep¬ 
tember, stating that in consequence of the post¬ 
ponement of the autumn manoeuvres the meeting 
of the Congress will be held a week earlier—viz., 
from the 11th to the 18th of September. 

J. Mohl’s Annual Reports on Oriental Scholar¬ 
ship, published in the Journal Asiatique from 
1840-67, to which attention was called in an 
article of the Contemporary Review of this month, 
will be collected and published by his widow. 

The last number of the Sitzunysbcnchte der 
Bairischcn Akademie der Wissenschaften contains 
an article by Thomas “ On the Oldest Possessions 
of the Venetians in Cyprus.” The same number 
prints a necrologue of A. Ilerculano di Oavalbo, 
from the powerful pen of Diillinger. 

Prof. Pfleidf,rf,r's new edition of Das Wesen 
der Religion, published in 1860, has become a new 
book with a new title, Reliyionsphilosophie auf 
geschichtlicher Orundlage (Berlin). He disowns a 


reprint of bis former work, issued, it would seem, 
without his sanction. 

Six essays have been sent in for the prizeof 5,000 
francs offered by the Italian Government on the 
occasion of the Congress of Orientalists at Florence. 
The subject of the prize is a description of the state 
of civilisation among the Aryans previous to their 
migration to the Punjab, and of the state of 
civilisation after their settlement in India. The 
judges were chosen by the Italian Government 
from among the leading Sanskrit scholars in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England. Their names are 
not yet known, but will be published, together 
with their award, at the forthcoming Congress in 
September. 

The unique MS. of George Daniel's Poems which 
Dr. Grosart printed some ten weeks ago contained 
an interesting mention of Shakspere; and now the 
unique copy of T. Edwards's Crphalus and Procris, 
1595, which the Roxburghe Club is reprinting, is 
found to contain another flattering stanza on 
Shakspere, under the name of Adon. Spenser is 
called Collyn, Thomas Watson Amynias, Sam 
Daniel Rosamond, Marlowe Leander, each from 
one of his works; and Shakspere in like manner 
gets his name from his Venus and Adonis. And 
if Love (Venus) had not claimed the hays for him, 
says Edwards, other Nymphs would have done so— 
evidently for liis dramas. Edwards is as poor a 
poetaster as Chester, hut he knew a man, for all 
that. Of his Cephalus only a few sheets belong¬ 
ing to Sir Charles Iskam were known to biblio¬ 
graphers before tlie complete Peterborough Cathe¬ 
dral copy turned up, from which tlio Roxburghe 
Club reprint is being prepared. The two stanzas 
following the Shakspere allusion, and before the 
one to Warner with his Deluge, hint at some 
noble orator or writer with his “golden art” who 
might have been the star of poets' rhymes; hut he 
has not yet been identified, though Edward Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, has, among others, been suggested 
for him. 

We hear with pleasure that the late Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Grammar, which he left 
more or less ready for the press, lias been taken in 
hand by a favourite old pupil of his, now on leave 
from India, who has very fu’l notes of the Pro¬ 
fessor's lectures. Prof. Cowell and other friends 
have completed the books begun or planned by 
Prof. Goldstiicker for his Sanskrit Text Society, 
so far as the money raised by him will go. 
We hope that the subscribers will keep the 
society on foot, if only out of regard for the 
memory of the distinguished scholar for whose 
sake they—though for the most part ignorant of 
Sanskrit—at first joined it. 

The Rev. W. Ehsworth Ins drawn and cut on 
wood for the Ballad Society an interesting set of 
ictures of ballad-singers from old black-letter 
ooks, Hogarth’s pictures, kc. He also promises 
the members copies of two portraits of the worthy 
John Bigford, whose collection of ballads he has 
just edited, aud an additional group of Amanda 
ballads, giving some vivid pictures of the street- 
life of the Stuart times. 

The New Shakspere Society lias made a few 
changes in its committee. Dr. C. M. Ingleby has 
been elected a vice-president, and Mr. Peter 
Bayne and Mr. Edward Rose members of the 
working committee. Among the papers to 
be read next session are:—“ The Anachronisms in 
Winter's Tale," by Mr. J. W. Mills, of Clifton; 

“ The Times or Duration of the Action of Shak- 
spere's Plays," by Mr. P. A. Daniel; “ The Casket 
Story in the Merchant," by Mr. James Pierce, of 
Bedford; “ Animal versus Human Nature in King 
Lear," by the Rev. J. Kirkman ; “ The Growth of 
Shakspere as witnessed by tlio Characters of his 
Fools, by Mr. J. N. Hetlieringtoa ; “ Which is 
the next greatest of Shakspere's Plays after Ham¬ 
let ? ” by the Rev. M. Wyucll Mayow, &c. 

M. de Laveleie's Report on Belgian Agri¬ 
culture, prepared on behalf of the Agricultural 
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Societies of Delirium and under the auspices of the 
Belgian Government, for presentation to the 
Congres Agricole International de Paris, has been 
issued, and is a work of high economic and statis¬ 
tical interest. It would appear from it (p. xxix.) 
that in spite of the natural infertility of a great 
part of the kingdom, and the lack of natural 
pasture, Belgium both supports a much greater 
number of animals—horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 
—to the square mile than England, and yields a 
greater quantity and variety of crops; and this 
superiority is greatest in the least naturally fertile 
region, and that in which the farms nre smallest 
—Flanders. The great inequality of agricultural 
wages in different provinces and localities (pp. 
cliv.-viii) in spite of excellent means of com¬ 
munication, ami of the equalisation of the prices 
of commodities (p. cxcvii.) is another phenomenon 
which the English economist will find hard to 
reconcile with the lessons of his text-books. 

It is proposed to erect bv subscription a bust of 
the late Pierre Lanlrey, the historian of Napoleon 
1., at Chambery, in Savoy, his native town. A 
committee has also been formed to erect a statue 
of Edgar Quinet at Bourg. 

The death is announced of M. Joseph Naudet 
and the Abbd Auguste Latouche, two French 
savants, who each attained a ripe old age. M. 
Naudet was born in 1760, the son of an actor at 
the Theatre Franiyiis. lie was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Rhetoric at the Ecole Ceutrale du Pan¬ 
theon (now the Lvcee Napoleon) as far back as 
1808. Among his many historical works the two 
following were crowned by the Institut :—IIistoire 
de VEtablissement, des Progrbs et de la Dicadence 
dc la Monarchic des Goths en Italic (1811); Des 
Chemgements opiris dans tunics les Parties de l'Ad¬ 
ministration de VEmpire Ilomain, depute Dioelt - 
titn jusqu'd Julian (1817). lie also published 
editions of Tacitus (1821) and Catullus (1625), 
and he translated Horace and Plautus. The 
Abbc5 Latouche, an eminent Hebrew scholar, was 
born in 1783. He was the author of a Hebrew- 
French dictionary, a translation of the Psalms, 
and many works on the philosophy of language. 

Wb have received the programme of instruction 
in languages of the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimorefor the year 1878-70. Thesubjects taught 
include Sanskrit and Zend, Arabic and Syriac. 
As our readers are aware, the Johns Hopkins 
University was founded three years ago with the 
express object of encouraging advanced study 
among both the professors and the students. To 
this end the teachers and advanced students in 
philology meet monthly as a Philological Associa¬ 
tion, to hear and discuss such original communica¬ 
tions as may be presented. A GreekSeminarium, 
under the direction of Prof. Gildersieeve, a Latin 
Club, and a German Club also meet at stated in¬ 
tervals for the same purpose. The annual charge 
for tuition is eighty dollars or about 107. a year; 
and free scholarships are provided for young men 
from the neighbouring States who need assist¬ 
ance. It is stated that the cost of living in 
Baltimore should not exceed thirty-five dollars or 
71. a month. 

The “ Borsen Verein ” of German booksellers 
in Leipzig is about to publish a Geschichte 
des deutschan Buchhandel's, to be edited by 
Dr. Friedrich Knpp, the well-known member of 
the German Reichstag. As a preparation for this 
vast undertaking, and as companion to the same, a 
periodical has been started, entitled Archiv fiir 
die Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandel's, the first 
volume of which, containing some valuable articles 
by A. Kirchoff, Fr. Knpp, Brockhaus, and others, 
has just been issued in Leipzig. 

I)r. PorE, Keeper of the Records in Dresden, will 
shortly' publish Analecta Vaticana, a collection 
of extracts from uuprinted Papal documents made 
from copies of the Papal registers in Roman 
libraries, which, considering how inaccessible 
the Papal archives still are to itudents, will be 


excessively valuable to all who are engaged in the 
study of mediaeval history. Light has recently 
been thrown on the character of the Papal 
archives by a pamphlet of the late Norwegian 
historian Munch, entitled Opsh/sninger om det 
pavelige Archifs, published after bis death by Prof. 
Storm. Through the kindness of the well-known 
Papal record-keeper Father Theiuer, Munch had 
obtained access to the Vatican archives, but on 
condition of not publishing the re-ult of his re¬ 
searches until after Father Theiuer's death. M unch 
himself subsequently died, and the manuscript 
was deposited among the Norwegian State-archives, 
and now, upon the death of Theiner, has been 
published by Storm. The pamphlet, which con¬ 
tains a great deal of valuable matter not relating 
only to the Scandinavian North is, at Prof. Bress- 
lau’3 suggestion and with Storm's consent, to be 
translated into German by a young Berlin scholar. 

Several German libraries are about to undergo 
considerable alteration and extension. The re¬ 
building of the valuable and admirably-arranged 
library of the Halle University has already been 
begun; the plans for Gottingen are drawn, if not 
finally determined on. In Berlin, where the Royal 
Library has long been totally inadequate to the 
needs of students, the difficulty is to be temporarily 
met by transferring the musical collection and the 
collection of maps and charts to another building; 
but here also the form the alterations are to take 
has been decided upon, thougdi a serious obstacle 
in the way of carrying them out has still to be 
removed. The site of the proposed new library is 
at present occupied by the barracks of a regiment 
of the Guards ; and no one who is familiar with 
the views prevailing at headquarters will be Bur- 
prised at books and scholars having to wait until 
accommodation suitable in every respect has been 
found for the soldiers. 

At the sale of a library last week by Messrs. 
Sothebv, Wilkinson and Hodge, a large paper 
copy of D. and S. Lyson’s Topographical History 
of Berkshire, extended to four volumes by the 
addition of 146 original drawings, 1,100 en¬ 
gravings, MS. indexes, Sec.., See., sold for 07/.; 
and a large-paper copy of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
with additions by Calev, Ellis, and Baudinel, 8 
vols., 1817-30, for 521. Among the other rare 
works disposed of at the same time may be named 
Lodge's Portraits, 61. 6*.; Colliuson’s History of 
Somerset, 61. 6s. ; Sir R. Atkyn's Ancient and 
Present State, of Glostershire, 1712, 11/. 5s. ; 
Ansel me et Du Fournv’s Histoire Ginfalogique, 
51. 15*.; S. and N. Buck's Antiquities of England 
and Wales, 3 vols., 1774, 26/.; Drummond’s His¬ 
tories of Noble British Families, 2 vols., 11/. 5*.; 
Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, 1724, 51. 12*. 0 d. ; 
Fites publiques donates par la Ville de Paris a 
tOccasion da Mariage de M. le Dauphin les 23 et 
26 Farrier, 1745, engraved throughout with beau¬ 
tiful plates, 14/. 10*.; Ditto (the Dauphin's own 
copy), 46/.; Galerie de Florence, et du Palais Pitti, 
13/. 6?.; Giuntini l’riorista di Firenze, autograph 
MS. 1002, 51. 5s. ; James Heath's edition of 
Hogarth, 1822, 10/.; Sir G. Kneller’s Kit-Cat 
Club, 1735, 11/. ; Nash's Mansions of England, 
11/.; Ruskin's Stones of Venice, 121. 5s.; Nico¬ 
las's Scrope and Grosrenor Boll, 41. 16*.; Thoro- 
ton’s Nottinghamshire, 41. 17s.; Richardson's 
Studies from Old English Mansions, 61. ; Tableaux 
Historiques de la involution Franqaise, 1804, 
6/. 1 51.; Van Dyck’s Iconographie, 1709, 71.; 
Dibdin Illustrations, 51. 10/.: Palmy, Mono- 
graphic de sou (Lucre, Paris, 1862, 12/. 15s. 

TnE July Bulletin of the Boston (U.S.) Public 
Library continues the “ Check List for American 
Local History,” and the reference list for the 
“ History of Mental Philosophy,” and gives a 
select bibliography of works on trees and forests. 

The Library Bulletin of Harvard University 
includes select bibliographies by the librarian, 
Prof. Justin Winsor, of works and notices relat¬ 
ing to the Pilgrims at Plymouth and to Thomas 


Becket. The similar and very elaborate biblio- i 
graphy of the Life and Works of Michelangelo is i 
continued ; and Prof. J. M. Peirce begins a series j 
of “ References in Analytical Geometrv,” the first i 
part of which deals with Francois Viete, from i 
whom we are led to Descartes. i 

M. Monod has written to point out an error in 1 
the translation of his Paris Letter (Acadext, 1 

August 17, p. 167): “ Through the influence of 1 

Mdme. Dumesnil, the mother whom he had taken 1 
into his house,” &c., should be, “ Through the in¬ 
fluence of the mother of Mdme. Dumesnil, whom ‘ 
he had taken,” &c. • 

Jj 

It is a book by the author of Holland and her 
Heroes that Messrs. Griffith and Farran will shortly 
publish, and not that book itself, as inadvertently ^ 
announced in our columns last week. Holland 
and her Heroes was published a few months ago i 
by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. i 

We have received Chamber's Index to Next of J 

Kin, fourth edition, by Edward Preston (1 Great ' 

College Street, Westminster); One Hundred 
French Examination Papers, by A. F. Guiball 
(Dublin : M. II. Gill and Son) ; Pryde’s Interna¬ 
tional Educational Advertiser, Fourth Issue (Glas¬ 
gow: John Pryde) ; Glasgow and South-Western 
Kail way Panoramic Guide, edited by R. Kemp 
Philp (Bemrose and Sons) ; Cabinet Edition of 
the Works of George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss T 
Vol. II. (W. Blackwood) ; Annaes da Bibliotheca 
Nacional do Bio de Janeiro, Vols. III. and IV. 

(Rio de Janeiro: G. Leuzinger); A Sermon 
preached at St. Pauls at the conclusion of the 
Lambeth Conference, by the Bishop of Pennsyl¬ 
vania (Cassells) ; Selections from Schiller's Minor 
Poems, translated by S. Robinson (Williams and 
Norgate) ; The Thirlmere Water Scheme : Lecture 
by James Mausergh, second edition (E, and F. N. 
Spon). _ 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We have received two new large-scale maps of 
Cyprus. The one, by H. Kiepert (Williams and 
Norgate), is based upon the most recent materials, 
some of which have never before been published; 
and it is executed with the scientific accuracy for 
which the name of Kiepert is justly celebrated. 

It is a pity that the accompanying letterpress was 
not submitted to the revision of an English reader. 
The second map before us (Edward Stanford) is 
to a great extent founded upon an earlier map of 
Kiepert's. In colouring and general get-up it is 
well calculated to attract the public. Accuracy 
and fullness are not of course such strong points 
with Mr. Stanford as with his German rival. M e 
would especially direct his attention to a bad 
mistake in his recent “ Treaty Map of South 
Eastern Europe,” in which the island of Cerigo is 
carefully painted blue, so as to be included to¬ 
gether with Crete within the Turkish dominions. 

On July 19 the Missouri Historical Society 
celebrated the 205th anniversary of the explora¬ 
tion of the Mississippi River by Marquette and 
Joliet, in the Mercantile Library Hall at St. 
Louis. Several enthusiastic speeches were de¬ 
livered in honour of the occasion, tho principal 
speaker being Mr. John Gilmary Shea, of New 
York, the author of the Discovery and Exploration 
of the Mississippi. Joseph Marquette, we may 
mention, was a Jesuit missionary in Canada, well 
kuowu for the friendly relations which he had 
successfully established with the Indians; and 
Louis Joliet was a citizen of Quebec, reputed to 
have possessed considerable skill as a hydrographer. 
About the early circumstances attending the 
despatch of this little expedition (for they only had 
five companions) there appears to be some 
slight divergence of opinion. It would seem, 
however, that previous to 1673 the exist¬ 
ence of a mighty river to the west of the 
lakes was known, but beyond the fact that its 
course was neither to the north nor to the east, 
nothing was ascertained, and I’fire Marquette and 
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his companions were sent to solve the problem. 
Crossing Lake Michigan, they followed the b ox 
River to the limit of previous exploration, and 
then, launching their canoes on the W isconsin, 
they soon entered on a land of mystery, made 
more mysterious by the utter absence of man. 
On June 17 their canoes glided safely into the 
Mississippi, and for a month they followed its 
course, past the mouth of the turbid Missouri, to 
a village of the Arkansas, which they reached on 
July 17. Beyond this point they did not deem it 
prudent to advance, but the object of their expe¬ 
dition was accomplished, for they had satisfied 
themselves that the Mississippi discharged its 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico, a few hundred 
miles to the south. The work of exploration was 
completed a few years later by La Salle. 

Wb have received a copy of the first number 
of the new issue of the Revue de Ocoyraphie, to 
which we recently referred. M. Drapeyron com¬ 
mences his second series with the avowed deter¬ 
mination of taking Petermann's Mittheilungen as 
his model, and he candidly admits that his task is 
a difficult one. We do not think that he has 
been successful in his present number,, for he has 
committed an error, in our judgment, in giving us 
too much matter relating to one country. With 
the exception of a chapter extracted from a forth¬ 
coming work by M. Delaporte on Indo-China, the 
papers all relate to France. They are followed by 
an article on Geographical Progress, Mr. Stanley's 
Address at the Sorbonne on June 28, and 
“Oomtes rendus critiques des SociiStiSs de Gdo- 
giaphie et des Publications Rdcentes.” Four pages 
of what is called geographical news complete the 
number. Some interesting and well-executed 
meteorological maps of France on a small scale are 
given in illustration of a paper by M. Levasseur. 

We hear that Mr. John J. Shillinglaw, of Mel¬ 
bourne, is engaged in collecting materials for a 
history of the early explorations of Australia, and 
in the course of his researches he has recently dis¬ 
covered the first historical records of the survey 
of Port Phillip by Mr. Grimes, Surveyor-General 
of Sydney. The last-named documents will, it is 
hoped, be published by the Government of Vic¬ 
toria. Mr. Shillinglaw has also been engaged for 
some years on the Life of Flinders, one of the most 
learned and most enterprising of the early Austra¬ 
lian explorers. 

Thb Rev. J. Chalmers, whose establishment at 
Stacey Island, on the New Guinea coast, we re¬ 
cently noticed, has visited all the coast from East 
Cape to Port Moresby, and has discovered several 
new bays, harbours, and rivers, as well as small 
islands suitable for stations. He walked many miles 
in various directions in the interior, and found new 
districts and settlements more thickly populated 
than those hitherto visited. The new villages 
which he has visited are large, with beautifully 
kept plantations. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg announces 
the return to Tashkend of Colonel Mnieff from 
the mission on which he was sent by the Governor- 
General of Turkistan at the end of May. He 
travelled from Dschama to Tschiracktschi, and 
visited Karabat and Gusar. After leaving the 
latter place, which is an important trnding-station, 
Colonel Maieff surveyed the road leading to 
Derbent and Shirabad, and the Amu-Daria, Kara- 
kamar, and Kelif passes. The mountain road 
leading- from Kelif direct to Gusar was also ex¬ 
amined, and Colonel Maieff is said to be the only 
European who has visited these places. The 
map of the Hissar district has been completed by 
the important information which he has collected 
respecting the mountain ranges and other geo¬ 
graphical features of the country. 

1st addition to notices of the June meet¬ 
ings, &c., the concluding number of the Royal 
Geographical Society's Proceedings for the past 
session contains four “ additional notices ” of con¬ 
siderable interest. The first is Herr Hildebrandt's 


account of his travels in East Africa, translated 
by General C. P. Rigby, formerly H.M.'s Consul- 
General at Zanzibar. This is followed by some 
notes on recent surveys of the East Coast of 
Africa by Dr. Ivirk, who contributes some valuable 
information respecting the Rufiji River and its 
delta. The latter furnishes an almost inexhaustible 
supply of mangrove wood, which is shipped to the 
Red Sea and Arabia,andknownas Zanzibar rafters; 
the india-rubber vine is also plentiful there. Dr. 
Kirk and Commander "Wharton, of 1I.M.S. Fawn, 
were the first to enter the Rufiji, or rather one of 
its embouchures, in 1873; the late Captain Elton 
afterwards crossed the main stream on his journey 
to Kilwa; and after that Mr. Stanley visited the 
Rufiji, and published an account of what he saw. 
Ilis description, Dr. Kirk says, “ is now found to 
be exaggerated and inaccurate, nor did he succeed 
in reaching as far as Captain Elton's crossing at 
Mpembeno.” Commander Wharton has now ex¬ 
amined the river a few miles beyond that point, 
and has accurately laid down the course of the 
stream and its many mouths, thus adding some¬ 
thing to our knowledge of the rivers of Africa. 
The Rev. F. W. Holland contributes a brief report 
on his recent journey to Sinai; and Prof. Paul 
Chaix, of Geneva, furnishes some curious inform¬ 
ation in a paper on recent measurements of the 
depth of Swiss lakes. 

Tup. Australian papers received by the last 
mail bring some items of interest. Some large 
lakes, it is stated, have been recently discovered 
in the Gregory North district, Queensland, near 
the South Australian border, in S. lat. 25°, and the 
adjoining country is being rapidly taken up in con¬ 
sequence. Good salt has been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, in large uneven lumps, and this dis¬ 
covery will prove very valuable to cattle-owners.— 
Arrangements have been made for the thorough 
examination of a large tract of country, recently 
taken up by settlers, in the Northern Territory 
of South Australia, about which very little is at 
present known. This region, which covers some 
50,000 square miles, lies between 21° and 25° S. 
lat. and 135° and 138° E. long., and its explor¬ 
ation will probably occupy six months.—A party 
of prospectors have been exploring the country on 
the Coleman and to the northward of that river, 
where they experienced much hostility from the 
natives. After some four or five months they 
found gold on the Cowan, a newly-discovered 
river, north of the Coleman. They have brought 
a small quantity of gold back to Cooktown, 
Queensland; it is described as “ patchy,” but it 
is thought that it may be traced up to richer leads. 

Under the title of The Syrian Great Eastern 
Railway to India, a pamphlet by the late Mr. G. E. 
Dalrymple, formerly Colonial Secretary of Queens¬ 
land, has been published (Skeffington), in which 
he advocates the construction of a line from St. 
Jean d’Acre over the mountains of Palestine, and 
across the great Syrian desert to the Persian 
Gulf. After passing the north end of the Sea of 
Tiberias, its general direction would be E.S.E. 
and W.N.W., and its length is roughly estimated 
at SCO miles. 

Tiie new number of the Lyons Geographical 
Society's Bulletin contains the first of a series of 
letters by M. Luciano Cordeiro, of Lisbon, on the 
first explorations in Central Africa and the Por¬ 
tuguese theory of African hydrography in the six¬ 
teenth century. There are also papers of some 
interest on the Dutch colonies in the east, and the 
past, present, and future condition of Algeria. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LITERATURE, ART, AND 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

From the recently-issued Annual Statement of 
the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions in 1877, it ap¬ 
pears that the total value of the printed books im¬ 
ported into this country was 157,203/., as com¬ 


pared with 150,090/. in 1876. To this total 
France contributed 47,206/.; Germany, 33,707/.; 
Holland, 25,107/.; the United States, 23,732/. 
Our exports of printed books in 1877 amounted in 
money value to 897,742/., against 881,839/. in 
187G. Of these Australia received 347,821/. ; the 
United States, 191,820/.; British North America,. 
70,573/.; France, 37,002/.; Germany, 20,204/. p 
Holland, 20,222/.; and Japan, 6,012/. 

The total value of the pictures, drawings, and 
photographs imported reached 644,076/., the cor¬ 
responding total in 1876 having been 649,601/. 
Of the former amount France is credited with- 
204,283/.; Belgium, 129,606/.; Holland, 02,820/.; 
and Germany, 48,330/. The import of works of 
art other than pictures was valued 120,820/., to 
which France contributed 66,311/., and Italy 
32,487/. We exported pictures, &c., to the value 
of 318,907/. (in 1870 the figure was 374,608/.),. 
France being by far the best customer, its share 
reaching 100,394/. Other works of art were ex¬ 
ported to the value of 38,824/., France alone 
taking 34,472/. of the total. 

The musical instruments imported in 1877 were 
valued at 015,702/.; in 1876 the value was 
674,220/. France sent us instruments valued at 
289,613/.; Germany, 150,921/. Our exports of 
musical instruments reached the value of 101,510/., 
Australia, with 86,889/., taking by far the largest 
share. 


mr. ingram's address to the economic section 

OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUBLIN. 

It is not our good fortune to be able to chronicle 
very often anything noteworthy in the Economic 
Section of the British Association. In the almost 
entire absence of scientific economists, it has be¬ 
come of late years a mere bear-garden for Members 
of Parliament and local quidnuncs. Its scientific 
character has been on a par with that of the Social 
Science Congress, or even lower; and it is not 
surprising that last year Lord Forteseue felt the 
need of pleading for the continued existence of 
the Section. It is of course irritating for the 
serious scientific men who are making broad the 
phylactery of science in the other Sections to have 
this discreditable parasite always at their heels. 
We should, upon the whole, have been in favour 
of the relegation of the Economic Section “ bag 
and baggage ” to the Social Science Congress. If 
its existence can be justified at all, it is only 03 
Mr. Ingram has justified it, not so much by 
his pleadings, as by the weighty character of 
his address at large. In the best sense of the 
word it is scientific; and it is the first scientific 
address from a competent economist which the 
Section has known for many years. If economists 
like Mr. Ingram will take up the Section in 
future, well and good: the local members and 
quidnuncs will be hearers of the word, as in the 
other Sections, instead of speakers of it. But on 
no other terms ought it to be allowed to live for 
another year. 

Mr. Ingram argued with great force that the 
historical and inductive, as opposed to the a priori 
and deductive, method must be followed by 
economists, or the subject they profess to treat 
will pass out of their hands. Political economy, 
in his view, is simply a department, or rather a 
special aspect, of sociology, the economic pheno¬ 
mena exhibited in each country and state of 
society—such as the division of occupations, the 
amount, forms, and distribution of wealth—being 
the results, not of distinct economic laws, but of 
the general laws of social life, union, and move¬ 
ment. The breadth of Mr. Ingram’s researches, 
as well as the side which he takes in relation to- 
the rising revolt throughout Europe against the 
method and doctrines hitherto followed by most 
English economists, will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing passage:— 

“It is a characteristic result of the narrowness and 
spirit of routine which have too much prevailed in 
the dominant English school of economists that they 
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are either unacquainted with, or hare chosen to 
ignore, this remarkable movement. The largest and 
most combined manifestation of tho revolt has been 
in Germany, all whose ablest economic writors are 
in opposition to the methods and doctrines of the 
school of Kicardo. Itoschor, Knies, Ilildobrand, 
Nasse, Ilrentano, Held, Sehmoller, Sehatllo, Schbu- 
berg, Samter, and others, have taken up this attitude. 
In Italy a group of distinguished writers, among 
whom are Luzzatti, Forti, and Lampertico, follow tho 
same direction. In Denmark a similar scientific evolu¬ 
tion is in progress. The eminent Belgian publicist, 
M. de Laveleye, has done much to call attention to 
theso new tendencies of economic doctrine. In Eng¬ 
land a corresponding movement, by no moans imita¬ 
tive, but on tho contrary highly original in character, 
is represented by Mr. Clide Leslie. In France, the 
new direction is not so marked in the economic world, 
though in that country it really first appeared. For 
the vices of the old school, which have led to the 
development of the now, wero powerfully stated more 
than forty years ago by Auguste Comte.” 

Mr. Ingram's Address ought to be accessible to 
all who take an interest in either economic or his¬ 
torical science, and we trust it will be published 
in a suitable form for that purpose. It is well 
adapted, not only to serve as a philosophical trea¬ 
tise on the method of political economy for the 
guidance of English students, but to instruct the 
wider class of renders who follow the investiga¬ 
tions represented in this country on one side by 
Sir Henry Maine, on another side by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. _ 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Rami oh : Auprust 8, 1878. 

The most perfect portion of the old walls of 
Cairo, with its numerous bastions and air of deso¬ 
lation, is that between the gate commonly called 
“ Bab-el-Guraib,” north of the Azhar mosque, and 
the citadel. An act of vandalism is being at 
present committed at a point where tho rubbish- 
hills outside the city slope down so closely that 
the pathway is almost on a level with the summit 
of the wall. A number of tho large stones have 
been removed and lie in disorder around the scene 
of destruction. You ask for what reason the wall 
is being here destroyed, and for what purpose the 
stones are to be used. For reply the workmen 
can only tell you that it is by order of the 
Governor of Cairo, and that the stones will lie 
there pending further orders. 

The large mosrjue of liufal, which is being 
built by the Khedive’s mother, shows no outward 
sign of progress. The decorations destined for the 
interior slowly advance. Among them may bo 
specially mentioned sixty largo double doors, of 
inlaid wood and ivory, after the designs of the 
architect of the mosque, Hussein Pasha (“ Bash- 
Muhendis ” to tho Government). Of these twenty 
have been completed, and both the Pasha and the 
Kopt artisans, who have by no means lost their 
cunning, are to be congratulated on the beauty of 
the workmanship. I may mention that the Bash- 
Mukundis has, among other designs, caused a 
study to be made of the interior decoration of a 
dome of the mosque of Kkeyr-Bek. This is the 
burial-place of Kheyr-Bek, first Pasha of Egypt 
under the Turkish domination. It is situated in 
the Darb-el-Wizir, which leads from the “ Bab-ez- 
Euwdyleh,” and the saddle bazaar, to tho citadel. 
Kheyr-Bek was one of the chief “emirs” of the 
Sultan Khanson-Ghouri, whose cause he deserted 
for that of Selim the conqueror of Egypt. Tho 
ornamentation of the dome alluded to is of great 
beauty, and well worthy of imitation in so de¬ 
generate an age (date a.h. 028, a.d. 1510). 

The collection of flint implements made by Dr. 
Reil at Helwan is by far the best existing in 
Egypt. It is his intention to publish shortly, in 
English, some notes on the subject of Stone Ages 
in the Nile valley, illustrated with excellent photo¬ 
graphs, thus supplementing communications which 
he has previously made to the Anthropological 
Society of Berlin. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Dr. Reil should ever have been recalled from 


his post of director of the Sanatorium at Ilelwan, 
which owes its creation and organisation to him, 
and which would probably have fared far better 
tinder his management than Las been the case 
under the various persons who have succeeded 
him. A certain Dr. Mook, who was established 
for three mouths as physician to the establishment, 
adopted lately an exhaustive method of collecting 
the flint relics formerly so abundant, Tho tract 
of desert which yielded tho greatest number has 
been simply swept clear bv small boys, working 
for a nominal pittance, in bis employ; so that it 
is no longer possible for scientific travellers to dis¬ 
cover in situ the knives, lances, arrow-heads, saws, 
needles, Ac., of which such admirable specimens 
have been recently found. Having transported in 
this manner the surface of the neighbouring desert 
to his own apartment, Dr. Mook proceeded to 
select for sale or preservation the finest relics, 
throwing pell-mell into the garden of the hotel 
tho rejected chips; from which hero and thero a 
visitor has boen glad to make a gleaning. 

It was intended that Ilelwan should ho rapidly 
formed into a flourishing and fashionable settle¬ 
ment ; that it should, in fact, he to Cairo what 
Ramleh is to Alexandria. Encouragements 
were given to those inclined to build; and a rail¬ 
way was constructed, upon which trains run at 
convenient hours to and from Cairo. Under 
proper and consistent direction the expectations 
might have been, and still may be, justified. But 
that they should not have done so hitherto can 
create no surprise: and tho worst blow that has 
been dealt to the embryo settlement .was that 
which removed from it the one man in every way 
qualified to direct and promote its growth. It is 
the old story to be traced on every page of the 
annals of a dynasty which seeks to regenerate 
Egypt after models borrowed by fits and starts 
from Europe ; and which, after laying the founda¬ 
tions of almost every conceivable institution, 
either stops tho work half-way, or mars the re¬ 
sults by the absence of intelligent administration. 
When we study the account of public works 
executed during and since the time of Mohammed 
Ali (see, e.r/., Vrineipnius Trarmtx, Ac., by 
Linant de Bellesfond Pasha), we perceive that 
if their number is immense, so would the results, 
if better directed, have already been fabulous. 

Dr. Reil has already laid the foundations at 
Helwan of a building which is to resemble 
in form an ancient Egyptian temple. Tho 
site chosen is on elevated ground about a milo 
from the hotel. The interior will be entirely 
decorated with paintings exactly copied in outline 
from the walls of ancient tombs and temples. 
During the years that Dr. Reil spent at Helwan, 
he was assiduously engaged, when time permitted, 
in taking copies and impresses from numerous 
tombs iu the royal and aristocratic Memphian 
cemeteries of Sakkura. The vivid scenes from the 
tomb of Tih, and those of Ptah-IIotep—which 
latter is closed, and, alas 1 rightly so, to the 
public, by the preserving sands—have all been 
transferred to paper. From theso impresses, hav¬ 
ing carefully traced in dark outline the forms re¬ 
presented, Dr. Reil has caused photographs to be 
taken on a reduced scale. Theso fill a most inter¬ 
esting album, well suited for reproduction by 
woodcut or engraving. As to the paintings 
destined for the walls of the proposed building, 
and in course of preparation by a young German 
artist, Herr Wegner, they will be on the original 
scale. Though representing a temple in general 
form and design, the building is to serve as a 
habitable house, and the furniture of the portions 
to be used as rooms will be designed strictly after 
the ancient models. Travellers, to whose inspec¬ 
tion this interesting temple will be open, will 
thus be able to study in detail faithful representa¬ 
tions of much that is generally closed to view 
at Sakkara itself. It will perhaps be remembered 
that among the grandiose schemes of the Viceroy, 
mentioned at the time in the Academy, there was 
one for the construction in the proposed parks of 


Gezi'reh of an ancient Egyptian temple, to be 
placed under the supervision of Mariette Bey. 
It is almost needless to remark that this has re¬ 
mained an idea and nothing more. It is now to 
he seen how soon this somewhat similar project on 
the part of Dr. Reil will become a solid reality. 

Since the issue some weeks ago of the last 
Bulletin, no publication has been made by the 
Stall’. Colonel Mason returned to Cairo two 
months ago, and some account of his expedition 
is likely to appear shortly. At the present moment 
it is uncertain whether he remains in the service 
of Colonel Gordon, or will be transferred back to 
the Egyptian Staff. He is perfectly willing to 
return to the Soudan provinces, of which, with 
the exception of the east portions, he has now 
had so much experience. 

The great Tanta Fair is being celebrated by the 
usual vast concourse of persons from all parts of 
Egypt. To-morrow (Friday) is the day of the 
grand procession. The Nile, after causing the 
most gloomy predictions, is rising abundantly 
during the present week. The “ cutting of the 
Khalig ” will probably be performed next Saturday. 

'Roland L. N. Michell. 


LETTERS OF GAVIN HAMILTON. 
MSS. AT LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 
FITZMAURICE. 

( Continued .) 


EDITED FROM THE 
BY LORD EDHOHD 


“I am now making my excavations near Grotto- 
ferrata where I have begun with some success, having 
already found some very fine basso-relievos and which 
are already bespoke for the Pope. His Holiness 
seems to have very extensive views with regard to 
the new Musoum, and tho difficulties of sending away 
antiques increases dailv. They have laid hold of my 
fine statue that I found at Albano, notwithstanding I 
had already got my license signed ; a thing never 
practised before. I bog therefore, my Lord, that you 
will consider this point serious and if possible throw 
your whole foreo and attention to that, one object of 
antiquity for some time, till the collection is com¬ 
plete, which I can engage to do in the space of this 
present year, having now ready moro than two thirds 
of the number wanted and all excellent in their kind. 
The rest I dont despair of finding in tho progress of 
my present excavations, and though the number of 
busts and statues are increased since our first calcula¬ 
tion, yet I hope I shall not exceed much tho first 
estimate. I hopo your Lordship will pardon the 
liberty I take in making these sort of propositions, 
but my zeal and ardour of success in so agreeable an 
undertaking, makes mo bold. Your Lordship’s com¬ 
mands will always be to me a law, and I have the 
honour, &c., Gavin Hamilton. 

Rome the 29 lh Jan* 1773.” 

XIV. 

“I liavo lately given the Marquis Belloni my bills 
on your Lordship for 300h, payable 40 days after 
date which I make no doubt you will honour with 
acceptance and shall place this sum with the 250'-, 
received of Barazzi formerly, to the account of tins 
year 1773. Inclosed I send a note of those pieces of 
sculpture which I propose sending for this year ami 
which on account of tho Cincinnatus and Meleager 
run high. Nevertheless your Lordship will please to 
order me what you think proper, but for the reasons 
I gave in my last, I could wish that for a while your 
Lordship would attend principally to this one great 
point of sculpture, otherwise I am afraid that in 8 
Bhort time I shall not havo it in my power to 
servo you. The Marcus Aurelius is cased np and the 
others ready for tho Meleager and Amazon which I 
shall send off immediately. The fountain Nymph 
will shortly follow, not being as yet restored. Th' s 
figure I propose placing on the other side of tho 
door of the gallery as a companion to the 
Cupid and Psyche, being of that size, as I now 
despair of ever being able to send any more 
groups to England. This however will suit very 
well as a companion, as she holds an antique vase 
upon her knee witli both hands, and which served 
formerly as a passage for the water from some foun¬ 
tain. It is one of the sweetest things you ever saw 
and will please I believe as much as anything is ths 
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Gallery: in particular the head, the idea of -which 
makes a fine contrast with the modest character of 
the Cnpid and Psyche. I cannot help making some 
apology for the price of the Meleager, which I cannot 
possibly give for less than 6001. without being a great 
loser. In short, the statue must make its own 
apology, and when it is seen in England I believe 
nobody will hesitate to esteem it at a thousand 
pounds. This is the value I sot upon it myself. 
With regard to the M. Aurelius, I know your Lord¬ 
ship is not fond of portraits in general, but a statue 
of so great an Emperor and so great a Philosopher I 
think deserves a place in any gallery. I have there¬ 
fore ventured to send it and hope it will be approved 
of. The head is its own, though wanting part of the 
neck, as I found it near where I found the statue, as 
likewise both the hands, though one of them is much 
corroded by the nitre of the earth. As to the 
Amazon your Lordship will find it one of the best of 
that kind, particularly the head, which surpasses 
much any that I have yet seen, not excepting that of 
the Pope’s Museum, so much esteemed. I have only 
left to pray for a speedy and safe passage of the above 
valuable effects and conclude by subscribing myself, 
Sc., Gavin Hamilton. 

Boms the 4 ,h March 1773.” 

xv. 

“ Borne the 7 th May 1773. 

I have lately embarked the statue of M. Aurelius 
and Meleager at Bipa Grande for Leghorn, which are 
still detained by bad weather. The Amazon and 
Fountain Nymph will follow in the month of June, 
and I hope will arrive safe in England about Autumn, 
this being the most favourable season. I may pro¬ 
bably send some other interesting pieces, which will 
be determine! soon and shall acquaint your Lordship 
by my next. I have nothing new to relate in regard 
of my excavations, as what I have found lately con¬ 
sist chiefly in basso-relievo’s, all which go to the new 
Museum. I propose soon to bogin a great undertaking 
at the ancient port of Antium, which I hope will 
afford work for next winter, and where I have 
sufficient reason to hope for something truly 
magnificent, boing the spot where the Fighting 
Gladiator, the Apollo of the Belvedere and other 
sublime pieces of sculpture have been found. Bhiving 
nothing else interesting to mention to your Lordship 
at present, I shall conclude by notifying that I have 
given Mr. Henry Fisher my bills on your Lordship 
for 3007. sterl« payable 15 days after sight, which 
I hope will be honoured by your lordship’s acceptance 
and payment. It will likewise be necessary to ac¬ 
quaint your Lordship that I have this last winter sold 
a Venus to Mr. Corbet, which has made a groat deal 
of noise among the English here, and as usual I have 
been criticised for throwing it away, bnt the truth is 
that althongh it be a very pretty statue yet as it 
wants both the legs and arms, and the head not its 
own, I judged it improper for your Lordship’s gallery, 
the more as it is only of the size of the Venus of 
Medecis, so that it could by no means find a place. 
This I mention to confirm your Lordship that nothing 
really fine or interesting, will ever bo disposed of 
otherwise than in Shelburne House, and when I send 
you a Venus it will be a very complete one indeed, 
and much superior to any thing yet sent to England, 
and I hope that your Lordship will continue to believe 
me always, See. Gavin Hamilton. 

PjS.—I am desired by the Cherallier de Bernis to 
send your Lordship the inclosed note relating to two 
pictures which Monsieur Cullet was ordered to paint 
and which it seems are now finished.” 

XVI. 

“ I observe with some regret that the plan proposed 
for the gallery cannot be put in execution. It occurs 
to me however that a library may be ornamented 
with statues and busts so as to form something elegant 
and beautiful; for example the Colonna gallery is 
composed of pictures, statues, and busts, and the 
whole so disposed as to prevent confusion. I think 
that places for books may be made so as not to inter¬ 
fere with the sculpture, at least I think it deserves 
some consideration, and I could wish your Lordship 
would consult Stuart upon the occasion. I dare say 
he will hit on something that will answer both the 
ends of Library and gallery. 

I send your Lordship inclosed a bill of loading for 
the 2 pises, one of the Meleager the other the Marcus 
t 8 ’a ,, u desired that when my book was pub¬ 
lished I should send six volumes on your Lordship’s 


account, which I have done, and put iu a small case 
with the M. Aurelius, and having occasion to send 
my friends in Scotland four volumes, I have taken 
the liberty to place this case marked G.H in the case 
of the Meleager, and have wrote to Mr. Archibald 
Paxton at Mr. Stewart's, Buckingham Street, York 
buildings, to receive this small case on my account 
and hope that your Lordship will pardon the liberty 
I have taken. I must further beg that your Lord- 
ship will be so kind as to patronize this work when 
published in England at the price of four guineas a 
volume. Mr. Matcham has taken a considerable 
number to dispose of on his own account and I hope 
that for his sake as well as my own he will meet with 
encouragement. 


convenient to you, to make the acquisition. You will 
excuse, my Lord, the liberty I take in advancing so 
much, but it is only what I think I am bound iu 
gratitude to do. With regard to the prices, your Lord¬ 
ship will please to observe that the busts which are 
complete in number are within the bounds prescribed, 
and in regard to the statues, one with another when 
completed, would likewise be near the price settled at 
Borne, that is to say without the additional charges 
of duty and casing, and if your Lordship will consider 
maturely, you will agree that it is impracticable to 
make a collection of 16 or 19 statues of the class of 
the Cincinnatus and Meleager. The Pope himself 
nor any prince in Europe cannot boast of such a col¬ 
lection. Gavin Hamilton.” 


I am sorry to say it is in vain to to think of the 
Guorcino at Ancona. The present Pope will never 
give his license, being himself a purchaser, in so 
much that Mr. Adneys's picture of Titian and Porde- 
none are now at Monte Cavallo, a very bad bargain 
indeed. The Verd Antique tables I may find, the 
small bronze of L. Papirius and mother are not to be 
found, but I shall make further enquiry. Bo so kind 
as to mention whether the basso-relievo ought to be 
upright or otherwise, aB either may be found though 
not of excellent sculpture, being much sought for for 
the new Museum. Piranese is come down of his 
price of the candelabra to 130 Zechines which he says 
is the lowest he can sell them for, so shall wait your 
Lordship’s further orders, I think I have now 
answered fully every part of your Lordship’s letter 
and shall conclude by assuring you, my Lord, I shall 
be most punctual in regard of all your commands 
which will always bo the greatest ambition of, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton. 

Rome the 1** July 1773." 

XVII. 

“ Statue of Cincinnatus and bust of Anti- 
nous ..... £500 

Meleager ..... 600 

M. Aurelius .... 300 


Charges on the above. 

To easing the Meleager and M. Aurelins 
Fee to the antiquarian . . , 

Carriage to the Custom house, embarka¬ 
tion of the two cases duty &c. • . 

Freight to Leghorn and charges there . 


To six vol* prints at .€3 per vol. 


£1400 



Received of Bight Hon bu the Earl of 
Shelburne for tbo year 1773 . 


£1455 


850 


£605” 

XVIII. 

“ Borne the I2 tt Sept r 1773. 

“ I wrote to you lately and sent inclosed a bill of 
loading for the Amazon, and gave yon advice of my 
last draught, to which letter I shall refer you for par¬ 
ticulars. I have since the honour of your Lordship’s 
of the 20 lh Aug 1 , by which I learn your intentions of 
suspending any more purchases for a couple of years. 
The reasons you give are so good, that every person 
of a good heart must feel and understand them, and I 
shall most readily obey your commands, as your Lord- 
ship is pleased to say you will take the Amazon. I 
6hall endeavour on my part to make the draughts at 
such intervals as will be convenient to you. What I 
propose would be to send yon my bills for the remain¬ 
ing 3051. sterl* on the 20“ of Jan* next, and those of 
2001. sterl* for tho Amazon with the charges of case 
and duty &° on the 20"' of April 1774. In this 
manner I hope it will suit your Lordship’s eonveni- 
edey. At the same time I can so manage with jpy 
bankers, as to have a little money in case of need 
with a very trifling loss. I have just purchased a 
spot of ground under Gensano of the Capitolo of S‘ 
Peter’s, where I hope to bring to light hidden treasures. 
It is a wood that has never been touched, full of ruins 
and parts of broken columns of porphyry &' &”. If 
in this or any other of my good spots I should make 
any remarkable discovery, I shall take the liberty to 
acquaint you of it and in case that your Lordship 
should take a fancy to it, I shall with the greatest 
pleasure keep it till such time as it well be entirely 


xix. 


Cincinnatus and Antinous 

. . £500 

Meleager 

. . 600 

M. Aurelius , . 

. . 300 

Amazon . , , 

. . 200 

Fountain Nymph . 

. . 200 


£1800 

Of the above sum I have received of Bar- 

azzi 

. . £250 

Of Belloni . , 

. . 300 

For the year 1773 

. . £550 


“ Borne the 16“ January 1774. 

“Although your Lordship’s commission be sus¬ 
pended, yet I flatter myself that you will continue to 
honour me with your countenance and esteem as for¬ 
merly. Assnrod therefore of your usual partiality 
towards me, I shall take the liberty from time to 
time to acquaint you of any piece of good fortune 
that may occur in the progress of my excavations, tho 
seat of which at present is the Villa of Antoninus 
Pius, now called Monte Cagnolo. The situation is 
the finest in the world, as it commands all that plain 
towards Velletri, Monte Circello, and the sea coast 
towards Ardea and Nettuno. The particular spot 
where I am digging now was allotted for the baths. 
I have found parts of several very fine Candelabra, 
but none as yet perfect, two groups of grayhounds 
very entire, another dog scratching his ear and a bitch 
in the same attitude, an Acteon with two dogs, a small 
figure, a female Satyr playing on the pipe, a comedian, 
several young boys, in particular a young Bacchus, 
and a boy laughing with a bird in his hand, the same 
as tho one at the Villa Borghese, but much finer and 
more entire. I may add a Cupid, part of a very fine 
vase with figures in basso-relievo, a Faun, and lastly 
a Paris somewhat larger than life, an admirable 
statue indeed and preserved just as it came out of the 
sculptor’s hands. I had almost forgot to mention a 
female figure of Victory sacrificing a bull, a Mythras, 
likewise on tbo Bull, bnt I must stop short, otherwise 
I shall have nothing precious to relate in my next 
letter, which if it was not tiresome to your Lordship 
I would repeat onco a month. Althongh the above 
list is a formidable one, yet, my Lord, I must honestly 
confess that none of them surpass some of the statues 
I have sent you, nor will it be easy to send any more 
such to England. Gavin Hamilton.” 

xxi. 

“ Borne the 1“ May 1774. 

As there is nothing I value so much as the con¬ 
tinuance of your Lordship’s friendship I was of course 
made very happy with the honour of your last, with 
the approbation of the Meleager As to the 

Amazon I did not know that your Lordship had already 
one in yonr possession, otherwise I should have de¬ 
clined the subject, but still I hope to set things to 
rights, and in all probability Mr. Grenville will take 
it, and shall therefore send yon something more in¬ 
teresting. I would willingly send the Paris of Civita 
Lavinia, bnt though the head is its own, yet as the 
neck is modern, I am afraid it will not come within 
your Lordship's plan. The statue is of the aize of 
the Cincinnatus, in the attitude of giving the apple to 
Venus. The drapery is very fine. It wants the left 
hand and one half of the right arm. The rest is pre¬ 
served as it came out of the sculptor’s hands. Tho 
price is 4007. As I had already given Fieher my 
bills for the two hundred pounds, I hope your Lord¬ 
ship will not scrapie to honour them. They wont be 
presented till the 26 th of this month and perhaps 
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later. With regard to some fine statues in exchange, 
your Lordship may depend on my punctuality, having 
now a great field before me; I mean that of Ostia, 
■which I begun lately with a very large statue almost . 
colossal, the subject as yet uncertain, as it wants the 
head, but being found upon the mosaic pavement near 
its pedestal, I hope in a few days to complete my 
good fortune in a thousand pound prize. It is only 
three days since I found it, and in another couple of 
weeks I hope to be able to give your Lordship a 
minute description of it. The style of sculpture is 
agreeable to the time of Noro or Titus, that is to say 
the finest age. 

I am extremely obligod to your Lordship for your 
Ttind recommendation of the fruits of my excavations 
and your endeavours to promote my interest. In 
case that Sir Sampson resolves on any purchases in 
the way of antiquities, I have it in my power to 
•serve him, being rich in marbles. 

When I send your Lordship any statue in place of 
■the Amazon, I shall take thit opportunity of sending 
likewise what has been lately published of the Loggi 
■of Raffae], and perhaps may add the ceiling of the 
baths of Livia on the Palatine mount. Panini is 
now doing one for Mr. Peachy, which is the most 
■elegant thing I ever saw. I make no doubt but I 
shall meet with something as an ornament for your 
garden, I have got one small urn which will do. I 
have the honour to be, & c. Gavin Hamilton.” 

xxh. 

“Rome the O' 1 February 1775. 

I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship that 
the pilasters of the Loggi of Raffael are now finished 
and have ordered a copy of them coloured, as well as 
the arches, with 13 of the paintings in small; which 
Panini will take care shall be done with the greatest 
neatness. He has done lately the two ceilings of the 
baths of Livia on the Palatine mount, for Mr. Peachy, 
which are most elegant and would recommend them 
to your Lordship as the best thing extant of the sort. 
I must add that Sig r Ricciolini has just finished two 
fine drawings, ono from the Heliodoro and the other 
the Attila. This last I think superior to anything he 
has ever done. He says that your Lordship did not 
order these two, bat as they are part of that noble 
work, I think it a pity you sbould not have it 
complete, and therefore have secured them in my 
house, till I know your Lordship's determination. 
I have likewiso set apart a great many pretty 
pieces of antiquity for your garden, which will cost 
you only a more trifle for some little restorations. I 
have got a middling statuo of a consul which costs 
me thirty two crowns. The restoration, if your Lord- 
ship has got any niche in your garden to fill up, is at 
your service. I only doubt if it will turn to account 
to pay casing freight and duty & c . As to columns I 
dont think that they can answer the cost of charges. 
I hope that your Lordship will have persuasion to 
make a dilettante of Sir Sampson Gideon. I am now 
Tull of fine things, but we want dilettanti. Never 
was a time so apropos for sending off antiques as at 
present having no Pope, nor are we likely to have one 
soon, the sacred college of Cardinals are much 
divided.* 

I must now say something relating to my late 
excavations at Roma Vecehia, four miles out of the 
gate of S‘ John, where I have found two entire busts, 
ono of a Decemvir the other of L. jEmilius Fortuna- 
tus, as appears from the inscription on the pieduccio. 
These with a most elegant vase you will see soon in 
■the possession of M' Charles Townley, Whitehall. 
This vase I hold to be one of the most estimable 
things I have ever found in antiquity. Besides these 
he lias many very precious bits worthy a true dilet¬ 
tante, now on their way to England, and which I 
should be glad your Lordship saw. I have had a run 
of bad luck for these two mouths past at Ostia. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 

(7b be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE COPPER MONUMENTS OP BALAWAT. 

British Museum : August 17, 1878. 

Mr. Rassam’s fortunate discovery of the copper 
platings which covered and adorned two monu¬ 
ments of wood at Balawat will recal the theory 
of Semper (Der Stil, i., p. 431) that the origin of 
this method of construction was peculiarly Assy¬ 
rian; that between the primitive mode of con¬ 
struction in wood and the later construction in 
stone there came this middle stage of plating with 
copper or bronze; and that it was from the sys¬ 
tem of decoration evolved specially for this 
copper work that the subsequent systom of deco¬ 
ration in stone architecture, with its long, narrow 
friezes of flat reliefs looking as if beaten up from 
metal, was derived in Assyria, whence it was 
handed on to Asia Minor and to Greece proper. 
That a similar habit of plating walls with copper 
was practised in Greece in the heroic age is in¬ 
ferred from Homer's praise of the bright copper 
walls of the Palaces of Alkinoos and Menelaos, 
and is known from the remains in the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae; while within 
historical limits Pausanias tells us of the bronze 
chambers of the Treasury of the Sikyonians at 
Olympia, erected in the early part of the seventh 
century B.c. (vi., 19), and of the bronze Temple 
of Athene Chalkioikos at Sparta (iii., 17, 2), by 
both of which structures he appears only to indi¬ 
cate walls covered with this metal. Further, the 
ornamental patterns executed in stone on the 
building at Mycenae are undoubtedly patterns 
derived from metal working. The singular cir¬ 
cumstance is that while the Assyrians from the 
scarcity of stone were driven to invont copper 
plating, in the first instance to strengthen and 
render durable structures of wood or other perish¬ 
able material, the Greeks, on the contrary, em¬ 
ployed it, as at Mycenae, to cover and conceal the 
most perfect masonry that could be desired, thus 
showing that they had lost sight of the original 
and proper function of the Assyrian invention. 

A. S. Murray. 


THB CODEX AUREUS AT STOCKHOLM. 

August 1>, 1878. 

According to Dr. Littledale, in his article on the 
Stockholm Codex Aureus of the Gospels in the 
Academy of August 17 (p. 160), this MS.— 

“ Is, as most students of textual criticism now know, 
one of tho chief authorities for the Vetus Itala, since, 
although it was long reputed to be a copy of the 
Vulgate, with perhaps a few more deviations than 
ordinary from the very unsettled text of that version, 
closer inspection established a degree of divergence 
which could not be accounted for on any such hypo¬ 
thesis.” 

I should be glad to be allowed to express 
dissent from this curious statement, though it 
can to a certain extent claim the authority of M. 
Belsheim, the editor of the Codex Aureus. It is 
quite true that the MS. contains numerous read¬ 
ings which cannot well be due to ordinary cor¬ 
ruption of Jerome’s text by repeated transcription, 
and which are in fact shown by coincidence with 
undoubted earlier texts to have an ante- 
Hieronymic and therefore in some sense Old Latin 
origin. But the same may be said of many Vulgate 
MSS.; for during the long interval before the 
Ilieronymic text obtained complete ascendancy it 
was becoming adulterated by infiltration from 
older and more familiar forms of the Latin version. 
To call such MSS. Old Latin would be a misuse of 
language, though many particles of what may 
legitimately be called Old Latin evidence are im¬ 
bedded in them. It is also true that a ques¬ 
tion has been raised whether certain MSS. 
belonging prima facie to this class ought not 
rather to be considered as representatives of local 
much-revised ante-IIieronymie texts, diflerinz 
more widely from the ancient or African Old 
Latin texts than the acknowledged types of ante- 
nieronymic revision. However this may be, I 
can say pretty confidently that the question does 
not atl'ect the Codex Aureus. I cannot pretend to 
have examined its text throughout; but I have 
carefully analysed a sufficient number of pages 
from different Gospels—partly selected, partly 
taken promiscuously—and have found signs of 
nothing but a Vulgate text with a thin sprinkling 
of older readings. As far as I have seen, these 
readings do not even belong to an ancient and 
relatively pure type of Old Latin, as is the case in 
some MSS. of this class; though it is conceivable 
that a complete examination might lead to a partial 
modification of view on this point. But in any 
case, to be told that the Stockholm MS. “ is one 
of the chief authorities for the Vetus Italafty 
which Dr. Littledale must be assumed to mean 
the Old Latin, is simply bewildering. 

The supposed evidence from orthography will 
not bear discussion. Some of the alleged peculi¬ 
arities are genuine classical forms, and at least 
moBt of the rest are more likely to be due to the 
transcriber than to the original writer. 

Nothing here said will, I hope, be taken as a 
disparagement of M. Belsheim’s admirable labours. 
He deserves ample acknowledgment of the pains 
which he has taken to reproduce faithfully ip a 
cheap form a really interesting MS. belonging 
to a class which has been woefully neglected. 
It is much to be desired that his example should 
be followed among ourselves, for England and 
Ireland are rich in Latin Biblical MSS. of equal 
and of yet higher interest. F. J. A. Hort. 


POSSIBLE ETYMOLOGY OP “ HUZYARISH.” 

Wimbledon : August 20, 1878. 

Can any of your readers who may be well read 
in Persian literature, or well acquainted with 
colloquial Persian, quote any phrases which would 
prove the existence and define the meaning of the 
verb zuvaridan ? This verb seems to have found 
its way into Richardson's Dictionary from Castelis 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, where it is explained, on 
the authority of Golius, as “ veterascere, in JU< t - 
mmita dissolvi.” If the verb really exists, tbs 
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question is -whether it means “ to become old ■’ 
merely in the sense of decrepitude and decay , or 
also with the signification of antiquity and obso¬ 
leteness ? 

The existence of this verb is of some interest to 
Pahlavi scholars, as it seems to suggest a reason¬ 
able etymology for the enigmatical term Huz- 
vurish, which is applied to the mode of writing 
Pahlavi with a remnant of foreign and obsolete 
words. The term Huzvarish, like the word 
Pahlavi, is hardly to be found in old Pahlavi 
texts, and is, therefore, very probably a modern 
Persian word. Its usual form in Persian writings 
is zuvdrish, which is evidently an abstract noun 
derived from the root of a verb suvaridan , and if 
this verb exists, and means “ to become old ” in 
any sense, we seem to have a fair explanation of 
zuvdrish, which is often altered by transposition 
into uzvdrish, written auzvdrish in Pahlavi charac¬ 
ters, and then misread huzvdidsh. 

E. W. West. 


8CIENCE. 

A Candid Examination of Theism. By 
Physicus. (Triibner.) 

The author of this powerful work has 
decided to leave his arguments to stand 
alone, without gaining or losing anything 
by association with his personality, even at 
the risk that his reticence will be attributed 
to the fear of opinion. No reader could 
fairly suspect him of cowardico. It is im¬ 
possible to go through his book without 
forming a very high opinion of his specu¬ 
lative and argumentative power, and a 
sincere respect for his temperance of state¬ 
ment and his diligent endeavour to make 
out the best case he can for the views he 
rejects. At the same time, if anything 
could rouse the mass of respectable people, 
who still value the tradition they have 
inherited, to exert the power which they pos¬ 
sibly still possess to make the public discus¬ 
sion of the views of Physicus as perilous as 
the public discussion of the views of Mr. 
Noyes,, of Oneida Creek, it would be the 
confession with which Physicus winds up 
his general summary and conclusions:— 

“ I am not ashamed to confess that with this 
virtual negation of God the universe to me has 
lost its soul of loveliness, and although from hence¬ 
forth the precept to ‘ work while it is day ’ will 
doubtless but gain an intensified force from the 
terribly intensified meaning of the words that 
4 the night cometh, when no man can work,’ yet 
when at times I think, as think at times I must,- 
of the appalling contrast between the hallowed 
glory of the creed that once was mine, and the 
lonely mystery of existence as now I find it—at 
such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid 
the sharpest pang of which my nature is suscep¬ 
tible. For whether it be due to my intelligence 
not being sufficiently advanced to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the age, or whether it be to the 
memory of those sacred associations which, to me 
at least, were the sweetest that life has given, I 
cannot but feel that for me, and for others who 
think as I do, there is a dreadful truth in those 
words of Hamilton—philosophy having become a 
meditation, not merely of death, but of annihila¬ 
tion, the precept know thyself has become trans¬ 
formed into the terrific oracle to Oedipus— 

*‘ • Mayest thou ne'er know the truth of what thou 
art.’ ” 

To “ face unpleasant truths ” is duty if we 
have independent grounds for assurance 
that God or the universe is good in the 
long run to spirits who will be true to the 
truth.: it is prudence if there be reason to 


think that the recognition will be more 
painful for being deferred. Those who 
would be pained by the argument of Phy¬ 
sicus could have resented his conclusions 
twenty years ago; perhaps twenty years 
hence they may be getting callous to them. 
If he is right, every generation that falls 
asleep in the faith and hope of Locke and 
Newton, and Bell and Faraday, is so much 
gain to the comfort, gladness, efficiency, 
and perfection of a perishable race upon a 
perishable planet. Physicus is neither a 
theistnor a cosmic optimist: for him to con¬ 
struct an argument which makes him 
miserable can only be called gratuitous self- 
torture ; to publish it, since he believes it 
irrefutable, can only be called a crime. 
Hunter may have been mistaken when he 
thought that he had discovered a poison too 
subtle to be traced by any tests, but he did 
fight to bury in his grave tho knowledge 
he thought he had reached. 

It remains to state and examine the 
author’s argument. This is a difficult task : 
it is hard to give an outline of what is 
already too condensed for literary ease and 
even for speculative clearness. The writer 
attributes to the reader his own impatience 
of anything like expansion or illustration, 
and by an unsparing use of abstraction 
compresses his main argument into 114 pages, 
which would hardly be an excessive limit for 
analysing the difference between Paley’s 
argument from design and the late Mr. 
Baden Powell’s argument from the existence 
of general laws. Physicus often reiterates 
that the “ Paleyerian ” argument (as he 
calls it by a not unpleasing quaintness like 
the Diabolonian of Bunyan’s Holy War) is 
committed to a theory of the process of the 
Creative Intelligence,while the argument from 
general laws deals with products. It is pos¬ 
sible to reconstruct for ourselves part of the 
series of reflections which the author sums 
up in the terms italicised, but he gives the 
reader no help, and a reader who disagrees 
with him cannot be sure of doing him 
justice. 

In the first chapter he runs through 
“illogical arguments in favour of Theism,” 
which are those drawn from the necessity of 
something self-existent; from the require¬ 
ments of the human heart; from the exist¬ 
ence of theistic aspirations; from alleged 
intuitive certainty; from the alleged consent 
of the race; and, lastly, the argument from 
a First Cause, against which he repeats the 
argument of Mill in his posthumous essays, 
most of which Physicus had anticipated for 
himself. Then comes a very candid and in¬ 
genious chapter on the argument from the 
existence of the human mind, divided into 
three sections—one on Locke’s argument 
that Matter cannot originate Intelligence, 
one on Sir William Hamilton’s argument 
from Moral Freedom, and one on Father 
Newman’s argument from Conscience. It 
is characteristic that all the arguments are 
isolated : most writers would have discussed 
the arguments from Moral Freedom and 
Conscience together ; Physicus (who cannot 
conceive of free will at all) cuts the argu¬ 
ment from Conscience in half, and replies 
separately to the theistic presumptions 
drawn from the fact that we discern be¬ 
tween good and evil, and that we tremble 


at wrath to come. Historically he is clearly 
wrong: self-reproach is a much later pro¬ 
duct of evolution than the vague panic at 
anything and everything which follows upon 
the first grave transgressions which trouble 
the harmony of primitive natures. Forgoodor 
evil, as Lucretius has shown, the terrors are 
a source of theistic conception, not, in the 
first instance, as Physicus argues, a corollary 
from them. Nor are we much struck by the 
laborious and ingenious Appendix, intended 
to establish a contradiction between Locke’s 
positive doctrine that matter could not of 
itself originate thought and his conjecture 
that an intelligent Creator may have given 
organised matter the power of thought. He 
is more successful in dealing with tho main 
argument, though here, too, we are inclined 
to regret his isolation and rigidity. The 
whole credibility of the paragraph he quotes 
from Locke disappears from his syllogism: 
“ All known minds are caused by an un¬ 
known mind. Our mind is a known mind. 

.'., &c.” And Locke’s argument that an order 
of intelligences which has a beginning pre¬ 
supposes an intelligence without beginning 
is the other side of the generalised argument 
from design, that an intelligible order which 
has a beginning presupposes an intelligence 
without beginning; their" force is much 
greater in conjunction. But the discussion 
whether the improbability that matter and 
motion could originate intelligence is greater 
or less than the improbability that intelli¬ 
gence could exist apart from the organic condi¬ 
tions under which we know it is very judicious 
and clear, and will leave many readers under 
the impression that the question whether 
the occurrence of human reason in time 
proves tho pre-existence of an intelligent 
Deity is almost like tho question whether 
the fact that you can strike a light from 
flint and steel proves the pre-existence of 
the sun or other permanent source of light. 

Tho examination of the “ Paleyerian ” 
view suffers from over-confidence. The 
writer adds nothing to the argument that 
the adaptation of organisms to their en¬ 
vironment is like the adaptation of rivers to 
their valleys which it is still generally as¬ 
sumed that they excavated ; and ho rebukes 
Mr. Mill for not seeing that tho doctrine of 
evolution settles the question. On the other 
hand, both the statement of the argument 
from general laws (largely taken from 
Baden Powell) and the author’s sym¬ 
pathy with it are impressive and attractive 
in a high degree ; and the impressiveness 
naturally does not detract from the force of 
the announcement that this argument “must 
now for ever be abandoned by reasonable 
men.” It struck Physicus independently, as 
it has struck Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
“Proteus” (whose correspondence with 
“ Amadeus,” edited by Mr. Aubrey de Yere, 
we hope to notice shortly) that “ all and every 
law follows as a necessary consequence from 
the persistence of force and the primary 
qualities of matter”—he should have added, 
of matter distributed in suitable quantity to 
bring all the laws into play. This is a large 
abatement, but it does not destroy the forco 
of the following paragraph :— 

“If all natural laws are self-evolved, and if 
human intelligence is but a subjective photograph 
of certain among their inter-relations, it seems 
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but natural tliat when this photograph compares 
itself with the whole external world from parts 
of which it was taken, its subjective lights and 
shadows should be found to correspond with some 
of the objective lights and shadows much more 
perfectly than with others. Still there would he 
doubtless sufficient general conformity to lead the 
thinking photograph to conclude that the great 
world of objective reality, instead of being the 
cause of such conformity as exists, was itself the 
effect of some common cause—that it, too, was 
of the nature of a picture. Dropping the figure, 
if it is true that human intelligence has been 
evolved by natural law, then, in view of all that 
has been said, it must now, I think, be tolerably 
apparent that as by the hypothesis human intelli¬ 
gence has always been required to think and to act 
in conformity with law, human intelligence must at 
last be in danger of confusing or identifying the 
fact of action in conformity with Into with the 
existence and the action of a self-conscious intelli¬ 
gence. Heading then in external nature innumer¬ 
able examples of action in conformity with law, 
human intelligence falls back upon the unwarrant¬ 
able identification, and out of the bare fact that law 
exists in nature concludes that beyond nature there 
is an intelligent Lawgiver.” 

The paragraph dealing with tho waste of 
energy is undoubtedly weighty, though it 
might bo more accurate to say that the in¬ 
stances of such waste diminish as we ap¬ 
proach tho organic world than that the 
instances of economy are confined to it. The 
chapter on the logical standing of the qnes- 
tion of tho being of a God, and the supple¬ 
mentary essay on the Ultimate Mystery of 
things, can only be commended to readers 
with a turn for very abstract thinking; and 
tho criticism of Prof. Flint’s Baird Lectures 
is too fragmentary to be effective. 

The opponents of Physicus will be grateful 
for the very neatly reasoned essays upon 
Prof. Fiske’s Cosmic Theism, and the specu¬ 
lative standing of materialism. The first of 
these proves very simply that “ tho term 
‘ Cosmic Theism ’ is not an appropriate 
term whereby to denote the theory of things 
as set forth in Cosmic Philosophy, and that 
it would, therefore, be more judicious to 
leave tho doctrine of the Unknowablo 
as Mr. Spencer has left it—that is, with¬ 
out theological complications of any kind.” 
Tho second disposes of the claim put 
forward in behalf of Mr. Spencer, that 
he has laid the spectre of materialism, by an 
argument which will not soon he answered— 
viz. that, assuming the data of that school, 
“what we know as Mind is dependent (whether 
by way of causality or not is immaterial) on 
highly complex forms of what ice know as 
Matter in association with highly peculiar 
distributions of what we know as Force.” It 
is harder to estimate tho discussion of meta¬ 
physical teleology, which deals with the 
question whether the theistic hypothesis, 
though scientifically superfluous, may be a 
legitimate intellectual satisfaction, and con¬ 
cludes that thinkers who will resolutely 
abstain from being snro of it may fairly 
allow themselves the indulgence of entertain¬ 
ing it if they find it suits their intellectual 
habits. 

Such an impotent conclusion suggests 
several general reflections. One is that 
such belief in theism as still keeps its ground 
is no more the product of the arguments of 
Paley or Baden Powell than onr belief in an 
external world is a product of Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer’s vigorous criticism of Berkeley. 
If we are to have a discussion of the subject 
at all, wo want to know how the theistic 
tradition got possession, and how it main¬ 
tains it (whatever Physicus may think, Mr. 
Spencer has not solved the first question or 
approached the last). Then we want to 
know whether the people who started the 
tradition and maintain it are more fit or less 
to guide the opinion of the community than 
men of science: the claim which Physicus 
pats forward for men of science is really as 
naive as the claim which the military class 
in a barbaric community put forward to 
guide its action. Another reflection is 
that, if we are to have it settled by 
bare argument, the German arguments 
ought to count as well as the English. Yet 
another is that the English hardly got fair 
play : it is admitted repeatedly that average 
cultivated intelligence tends spontaneously 
to affirm or postulate theism, and we have 
solemn warnings against this tendency. 
Why ? Average cultivated intelligence is 
ex hypothesi a product of evolution, and this 
is a strong presumption in favour of all its 
spontaneous affirmations, even those that 
transcend experience, though of course they 
may be rebutted by proving that those who 
entertain them are disposed thereby to 
neglect or falsify experience. Much might 
he added, if there were space, on the in¬ 
trinsic credibility of the evolution hypo¬ 
thesis, which Physicus assumes as on a level 
with the doctrine of gravitation, and on its 
precise bearing upon tho familiar forms of 
the argument from design. For instance, 
in Mr. Darwin’s form of the hypothesis it 
appears that all the changes by which or¬ 
ganisms are differentiated are to the advan¬ 
tage of the organism or incidental to ad¬ 
vantageous change. When the hypothesis 
assumes its final form this may seem too 
favourable to theism. Again, it appears 
that variations which Natural Selection ex¬ 
tinguishes occur as readily as those which it 
preserves. This, perhaps, may ultimately 
seem too favourable to atheism. 

G. A. Simcox. 


THE PAIILAYI VERSION OF TnE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE VENDIDAD. 

Die Pehleviversion des Erslen Capilels ties 
Vcndiddd, nebst dem Yersuch einer ersten 
Uebersetxung und Erkliirung. Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Geiger. (Erlangen: A. Dei- 
chert; Loudon : Fr. Thimm.) 

The Vendidad is for the Zoroastrians what 
the Pentateuch is for the Jews, bnt with 
one important difforence, for while the Pen¬ 
tateuch includes probably all the primaeval 
history and original ceremonial laws which 
the Jews ever possessed, tho Vendidad con¬ 
tains bnt a few fragments of the ancient 
traditions and early religious laws of the 
Zoroastrians. These fragments, however, 
are all that survive of their original code of 
laws and customs, mingled with some of 
their oldest legendary history, and may be 
roughly compared to four or five scattered 
chapters of Genesis and Exodus added to 
seventeen or eighteen from various parts of 
Leviticus and Numbers. When complete, 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes and his 


successors, the Zoroastrian literature is 
said to have consisted of twenty-one volumi¬ 
nous works, several of which treated of 
laws and religions customs; and after the 
general wreck of the ancient Persian empire, 
occasioned by the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the succeeding five centuries 
of Greek and Arsacidan domination, the 
first Sassanian kings of Persia were still able 
to recover some fragments of nearly all 
these works. The final destruction of most 
of the last remnants of these Zoroastrian 
writings must, therefore, be attributed to 
the subsequent ravages of tho Mohamme- 
daus. The continued preservation of so 
much of the Vendidad as the Sassanian 
kings were able to recover was probably 
owing to its constant use in the religious 
ritual of the Zoroastrians, in which it occu¬ 
pies quite as prominent a position as the 
Jewish Psalms hold in Christian worship. 

All tho other fragments of ancient Zoroas¬ 
trian literature which have been preserved 
are also either ritualistic formulas, or hymns 
and legends of the angels which are fre¬ 
quently used in the religions services of tbo 
Zoroastrians. 

Written in the Avesta language (mis¬ 
called Zend by Europeans), which may be 
considered as an eastern dialect of the 
Ancient Persian and a sister of the Vedie 
Sanskrit, the Vendidad must have soon 
become unintelligible to the Persians as 
their ancient language rapidly assumed a 
simpler form, and absorbed foreign elements, 
during and after the Greek snpremacy. It 
became necessary, therefore, to translate tbe 
book into Pahlavi, a term which may be 
vaguely applied to the varying language 
current in Persia at any time during the 
rule of the Arsacidan and Sassanian dynas¬ 
ties, and perhaps for a century later. 
Whether this Pahlavi translation was made 
before the fragments of the Vendidad were 
collected by the first Sassanian monarch.-, 
or at the time of that collection, is quite 
uncertain; but it seems to have been 
thoroughly revised and modernised about 
the time of Khnsro Noshirwan (a.d. 531- 
579), when it must have assumed its present 
general form, although a few alterations may 
have been mado in it in later times. This 
Pahlavi version is not only a literal transla¬ 
tion, interspersed with paraphrases and 
alternative renderings of difficult passages, 
but also contains many long explanatory 
commentaries, in which the opinions ot 
several old commentators, as well as sen¬ 
tences from other Avesta books, are quoted. 
It appears to have been never written sepa¬ 
rately from tho original Avesta text, for in 
all known MSS. the two versions are written 
alternately, each Avesta sentence or phrase 
being immediately followed by its Pahlan 
translation and commentary, and that again 
by the next Avesta sentence. But besides 
this alternating Avesta and Pahlavi text, ^e 
find the Vendidad in another form, in which 
the various chapters of the Avesta text alone 
are written in their proper places for recital 
in the Zoroastrian liturgy. This combina¬ 
tion of tho Vendidad with the strictly litur¬ 
gical books (the Yasna and Visparad) is 
called the Vendidad Sad ah, bnt it does not 
supply an independent version of the Avesta 
text of the Vendidad, for the chapters be* 
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tray their origin from the alternating Avesta- 
Pahlavi test, by including several of the 
Avesta sentences quoted by the Paldavi 
translator in explanation of his comments, 
which form no part of the original Avesta 
text. This erroneous separation of the 
translator’s Avesta quotations from his 
Pahlavi text has also been continued by 
European editors, and it will, in fact, bo im¬ 
possible to avoid it in many cases, until the 
meaning of both texts has been thoroughly 
ascertained. 

All the known MSS. of the Yendidad with 
Pahlavi are descended from one original, 
which existed in Sistan, and from which a 
copy was taken in a.d. 1185 and presented 
to a Parsi priest on his return to India (to 
a place on the Indus whose name may bo 
read Khojab) after spending six years in 
Sistan. This copy is no longer extant, but 
the oldest existing MSS. were transcribed 
from a copy of it in a.d. 1324 at Kambay in 
Gujarat. One of these MSS. is at present 
in the University Library at Copenhagen, 
and another in the India Office Library at 
London, but both have lost their earlier 
chapters, for which we have now to trust to 
later copies, the oldest of which appears to be 
that in the library of Manekji Limji Hataria 
at Teheran, which was written at Bhrdch 
[Broach] in Gujarat in a.d. 1594; though 
another copy in the University Library at 
Bombay seems to be about the same age. 

Both the Avesta and Pahlavi texts have 
been published by Spiegel, and the Avesta 
text by Westergaard, but the separation of 
the two texts is unfortunate. The Avesta 
has also been translated into French both by 
Anquetil and Harlez, and into German by 
Spiegel, and his version has been re-trans¬ 
lated into English by Bleeck; some few 
chapters have likewise been translated by 
other scholars ; but all these translations are 
urgently in need of thorough revision. Dr. 
Geiger, a pupil of Spiegel, has now under¬ 
taken the difficult task of translating the 
Pahlavi version, and publishes the first 
chapter as a specimen of the mode in which 
he thinks such a translation should be pre¬ 
pared, so as to enable scholars to judge how 
far the Pahlavi will assist them in under¬ 
standing the Avesta text. Scholars will 
certainly be glad of such assistance, although 
most of them know that the discovery of a 
MS. in Persia, descended from the original 
Pahlavi Yendidad through copies indepen¬ 
dent of the Indian MSS., may render a 
translation, based upon the present received 
text, obsolete at any moment. They are also 
pretty well aware that they must not expect 
much more assistance, in their Avesta studies, 
from the tradition of Sassanian times than 
Biblical scholars would have expected, in their 
study of the Pentateuch, from the Septuagint 
if it had been composed in the time of Con¬ 
stantine. But the Sassanian tradition has 
an interest of its own, which will make 
Geiger’s work very acceptable to Orientalists. 
His mode of publication gives them a tran¬ 
script of the Pahlavi text in Hebrew 
characters, followed by a German transla¬ 
tion with a long explanatory commentary. 
For the translation and commentary they 
will, no doubt, be sufficiently grateful; but 
if he could not give them the text in the 
original characters, why take the very un¬ 


necessary troublo of transcribing it into 
Hebrew letters P why not give it in Homan 
characters at once ? The old practice of 
teaching Greek and Italian to English 
school-boys by means of books written in 
Latin and French is now nearly extinct, and 
writers on Assyrian Cuneiform have found 
tho Roman character simpler than the 
Hebrew for their transcriptions, why then 
should Pahlavi students have their studies 
made more complicated by Hebrew tran¬ 
scriptions of Iranian words ? The practice 
cannot be defended on the score of leaving 
the student unbiassed in his reading of tho 
ambiguous Pahlavi characters, for the tran¬ 
scriber must settle such readings, after 
his own fashion, before he can write the 
words either in Hebrew or Roman letters. 
Nor does tho existence of a few hundred 
Semitic logograms in Iranian writings 
make their language so far Semitic as to 
bo best represented by Hebrew letters. 
While advising Geiger to use Roman tran¬ 
scripts in future, in place of Hebrew, I 
would further recommend a closer study of 
the Sassanian inscriptions, and a careful 
consideration of Haug’s works, before 
settling bis readings. Haug’s readings 
may not always be acceptable, but when 
based upon the contemporary evidence of 
the inscriptions and on careful reasoning, 
they are not to bo lightly disregarded by 
any scholar wishing to advance in know¬ 
ledge. They would suggest that l might 
be advantageously substituted for r in the 
words : var, “ to,” to, “ me,” rd, “ not,” 
ranman, “ns,” carman, “that,” rod , “is 
not,” ar, “ do not,” and rum, “ up; ” r for 
n in land, “except,” gdbnd, “man,” fund, 
“bull,” sanddr, “a chief,” leant, “dono,” 
and fndj, “ forth ; ” y ford in ddsiln, “have,” 
dutun, “come,” ddmtun, “arrive,” and 
dalcnimnn, “stand;” and that Aiiharmazd 
is better Pahlavi than Anhurnd, yaxddn than 
yalidn, human than lianman , &c. 

Variations in Pahlavi reading do not, 
however, affect the translation of texts to 
any great extent, as the meanings of most 
Pahlavi words aro better knewn than their 
pronunciation. So that Geiger’s translation 
will be much more useful than his tran¬ 
scription of the text. Not having had access 
to older MSS. than those of last century, on 
which Spiegel’s text of tho earlier part of 
the Pahlavi Vendidad is based, he has 
sometimes been misled by corrupt forms 
which the older MSS. in Teheran and 
Bombay would correct; and in some cases 
his interpretation of the genuine text is 
open to dispute. A few corrections of such 
inaccuracies maybe here indicated, but others 
will be observed on a comparison of his 
translation with that which will be found 
in the second edition of Haug’s Essays. 

The first chapter of the Vendidad contains 
an account of the first sixteen settlements of 
the Iranians made perfect by Auharmazd, 
and of the evils introduced into each of them 
by the evil spirit. Passing over the earlier 
part of the chapter, which abounds with 
difficulties, rendered still more perplexing 
by the unlucky separation of tho two texts 
effected by European editors, it may be noted 
that the evil introduced into the second 
settlement was “ a swarm of locusts which 
even destroys the cattle ” (kuruko meg-i 


gospenddn yaliAl-icli, ver. 10). Tho sixth 
settlement is styled “ the village-deserting,” 
because where others “ keep the periods of 
nine nights and a month, they desert the 
house as evil (Ichdnalc pavan vadalc ) and go 
away” (ver. 30), which refers to the periods 
during which a place remains unclean when 
once defiled. The evil introduced into this 
settlement was probably “ the mosquito 
whose cry of long-continuedannoyance would 
be this: I am hungry ! ” ( sarchd-i drr-sejalcth 
vdchaJe hand homande: Gushualc Iwmanam! 
ver. 32). The description of sorcery (ver. 
53-58), the evil of the eleventh settlement, 
is probably an old Avesta commentary (a 
true Zand of the original Avesta) which is 
given both in Avesta and Pahlavi; and the 
words serddr va terg, which have puzzled 
both Spiegel and Geiger, are given clearly 
enough in the older MSS. as sneshar va 
takarg, “ sleet and hail ; ” the phrase 
being: “ so also they bring up sleet and 
hail ” (ver. 57). The animals tdlman va 
rasp ale, mentioned in ver. 66, are “ the fox 
and ichneumon ” (not “ birds and foxes,” 
which would require the words ddhnan va 
riipdh, “ the eagle and fox ”) ; tdlman is the 
Huzvarish equivalent of rupdh (Pers. nlbali) 
“fox,” raspulc is Pers. rasa, “weasel or 
ichneumon,” and both tho rupdh and raspulc 
are mentioned together in Vend. v. 112, so 
they cannot mean the same animal. In ver. 
71 we should surely read “ dwelling even on 
non-Aryan (anairich) territories ” (not “the 
hideous covering of the districts”), and 
bark, “ autumn,” as tho hot season, seems 
to be contrasted with sarmalc, “ the cold 
season or winter.” 

Notwithstanding the defects which may 
be thus pointed out, Geiger’s translation is 
on tho whole well considered, and certainly 
two-thirds of it may be implicitly relied on; 
for the remaining third the student will still 
have to rely to a great extent on his own re¬ 
sources, or to wait for further attempts at 
translation. There can be little doubt that 
the author would have acted more prudently 
if he had postponed publication till he had 
completed the translation of the whole 
Vendidad. By the time he had finished the 
twenty-second chapter he would have been 
well prepared for a thorough revision of the 
first, with the aid of the more extensive 
vocabulary and greater experience of idioms 
that he would by that time have acquired ; 
he would also have had the great additional 
advantage of criticising the translations of 
others before submitting his own work to 
criticism. E. W. West. 


BF.CENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive 
and Industrial. By David Page, LL.D., F.G.S., 
&c. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. (Black¬ 
wood and Sons.) When a work has reached its 
sixth edition the business of the reviewer be¬ 
comes tolerably simple. The work has, indeed, 
taken a recognised position in its own class, and 
this position will hardly be disturbed by any criti¬ 
cism which the reviewer may oiler. He need 
consequently concern himself hut little with the 
general plan of the hook, but will have accom¬ 
plished his task when he has seen that the addi¬ 
tions and alterations have brought it into harmony 
with the existing state of our knowledge. W e 
have carefully done this with Prof. Page's Ad~ 
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vanced Text-Book, and are happy to report that 
in its latest form it fairly reflects the present 
aspect of geological science. Much new matter 
has been inserted, in small type, and some capital 
illustrations have also been added. The work 
runs to about 500 pages, and deals concisely with 
all branches of the science. It is accompanied by 
a Glossary, which cannot fail to assist the be¬ 
ginner, though here and there wo meet with a 
definition to which we should certainly take excep¬ 
tion. For example, “Keuper (Ger.), literally ‘ cop¬ 
per ’ ” is a definition which unquestionably needs 
modification; fluor-spar, again, does not consist 
of “07 - 75 lime, and 32 25 fluoric acid”—in point 
of fact it contains neither lime nor fluoric acid ; 
so, too, orthoclaso is not thus named “ because of 
its straight flat cleavage,” but because it offers 
two well-defined rectangular cleavages. Prof. 
Page’s strength lies in his skilful use of the pen ; 
and it need hardly be said that, having selected 
his facts with judgment, he presents them to the 
reader in remarkably attractive style. With the 
additions which have been introduced, his Ad¬ 
vanced Text-Book remains to-day what it was 
when it first appeared, twenty years ago, one of 
the safest compilations that can be put into the 
hands of anyone anxious to acquire an elementary 
knowledge of geology without being oppressed 
with a mass of details or puzzled by a crowd of 
technicalities. 

Reboisement in France ; or, Records of the Re¬ 
planting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre¬ 
nees, with Trees, Herbage and Bush, with a View to 
arresting and jrreventing the destructive Conse¬ 
quence s and Effects of Torrents. Compiled by 
John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. (C. Ivegan Paul 
and Co.) In a treatise on the hydrology of South 
Africa, published some time ago and duly noticed 
in these columns, Dr. Brown described in striking 
terms the effects of the torrential floods which 
form such potent agents of destruction in the arid 
districts of the Cape. The writer suggested in 
that work several means for remedying this un¬ 
happy condition of things; and with the view of 
strengthening his suggestions he now publishes 
the present treatise. It forms, in fact, one of a 
series prepared by Dr. Brown for the instruction 
of our colonists. Although it is modestly called 
a compilation, it is nevertheless of great value. 
It tells us with fullness and clearness what mea¬ 
sures have been taken by the Administration of 
Forests in France to avert the disastrous effects of 
the torrents of the High Alps. The most success¬ 
ful of such means are those known as Reboisement, 
or the planting of trees in districts from which 
the forests have been removed, and Gnzonnemcnt, 
or the formation of a dense turf of herbage and 
bush upon adjacent ground. Those who have no 
opportunity of consulting the foreign works and 
original Reports on this subject will find an excel¬ 
lent digest of them in Dr. Brown’s present volume 
—a volume which should command tho attention 
of all whose lot may happen to be cast in coun¬ 
tries which are exposed to destructive floods. 

Beitragc zur Anthropologie und Psychologic, 
Von Eduard Reich. (Brunswick : Vieweg.) The 
essence of the universe is the aether, or more 
exactly the life of the aether. This comprises tho 
rotation of the aether-atoms, their consolidation 
into matter, the reciprocal action of the matter- 
atoms thus produced with the free and active 
aether, and so on till the temporary matter breaks 
up again, and returns into the eternal aether 
whence it came. The active aether is soul, and 
it is thus possible to explain by aethereal trans¬ 
mission the operations of the “ magical sense ” 
whereby sensitive persons (the author is one) per¬ 
ceive events happening at a distance; thus also in 
the minds of prophetic dreamers aethereal shocks 
develop pictures of events which are to happen in 
the future. Dr. Reich, though an ingenious 
combiner of current scientific ideas, seems to have 
no notion of proof by evidence such as non- 
magical minds reejuire, and we do not care to 
follow his speculations into the reform of morals 


and the Church of the future. Indeed, one is 
surprised to see his book appearing in the familiar 
brick-red wrapper associated with the names of 
Helmholtz and llenle. 

The London Science. Class-Books. Edited by 
Prof. G. C. Foster and P. Magnus. (Lonirmans.) 
The editors state in their Preface to the first 
volume (“ Astronomy ”) that thero is still a 
want of books adapted for school purposes 
upon several important branches of science, 
and that the new Series will aim at supplying 
this deficiency. We wonder whether the editors 
can have looked through the little book on astro¬ 
nomy, and whether in their opinion it satisfies the 
alleged want. According to the author's Preface 
the volume is intended for the use of pupils in 
the higher classes of schools; and “much pains 
has been taken to direct the attention of the 
reader to the fundamental principles of the 
science.” If it were not for this positive state¬ 
ment, the fact would probably not be suspected 
by any reader or teacher who possesses some clear 
notions of elementary astronomy, and who looks 
through the book to form an opinion of its value. 
We cannot afford space for quotations. But let 
any good teacher look through chapter v., or, if 
that is too long, let him read § 24, or § 11, or 
§ 34, or § 80, or § 82, or let him only glance at 
fig. 38, and he will have seen enough to satisfy 
himself that the book is but ill fitted for the use 
of his pupils. We regret that the author should 
have made what we cannot help thinking the 
mistake of writing such a book. 

Modern Geometry; a New Elementary Course of 
Plane Geometry. By Dr. R. Wormell, M.A. 
(Murby.) The fact that this is a third edition 
shows that the treatment of geometry adopted by 
Dr. Wormell has met with the approbation of 
teachers. Two principal reasons assigned for the 
study of this subject in schools are “ because the 
demonstration of the properties of geometrical 
figures affords one of the best means of training 
the mind to habits of thought and accurate rea¬ 
soning, and on account of their industrial and 
scientific importance.” This last point is kept in 
view throughout the book, and the modes of in¬ 
vestigation are based on a logical foundation. 
There is a short sketch of the logical relation of 
certain propositions, and, inter alia, a chapter on 
Maxima and Minima. Simple exercises are scat¬ 
tered over the work. This present edition has 
been prescribed for use in the public schools of 
New Brunswick, and has been improved by many 
corrections and additions, furnished by Dr. W. 
B. Jack, President of the N. B. University. An 
Appendix by this gentleman exhibits, in a tabular 
form, the correspondence between the propositions 
of this work and those of Euclid. The Notes are 
very suggestive for the teaching of any text-book 
of geometry. We may remark in conclusion that 
the text is founded on that of tho best French 
geometers, and is treated generally in accordance 
with the lines laid down in the Syllabus of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. 

An Elementary Manual of Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Conic Sections. By the Rev. James White, 
M.A. (C. F. Hodgson and Son.) Whenever we 
see such a statement as the above, we at once think 
of tho additional confirmation it gives to a remark 
made a few years since by a writer on the subject 
of “ Academical Reform,” and we imagine him 
adding the author's name to his list of “ nearly 
twenty works on Conic Sections which have been 
published by clergymen during the last few years.” 
The work before us is stated to be the expansion 
of a syllabus on the subject drawn up for the use 
of the cadets of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and contains the substance of Mr. 
White's lectures. As indicating the treatment 
adopted at the Academy, the book is of use, and 
many of its articles are well put and treat the sub¬ 
ject in a fresh manner, but the execution generally 
is grievously marred by the too-frequent indica¬ 


tions of carelessness and haste in getting the work 
through the press. At present we fear to recom¬ 
mend it to students, for many of the formulae are 
very incorrectly given. Besides a brief (reometric.it 
and analytical treatment of the come sections 
there is a very slight sketch of solid geometrv, 
and an Appendix of some elementary problems arid 
theorems. 

Hoic to teach Proportion, without Reference to 
Commensurability. With additional Notes on col¬ 
lateral Subjects. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. A Lec¬ 
ture reprinted from the Educational Times os 
December 1, 1870. (0. F. Hodgson and Son.) 
When the Syllabus of Plane Geometry was brought, 
out bv the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching, of course the treatment of 
the difficult subject of Proportion had to be con¬ 
sidered. Mr. Ellis took an active part in criticis¬ 
ing the several schemes then put forward, and 
subsequently published his Algebra identified with 
Geometry, an elaborate treatise of eighty-four 
pages. The views expressed in the elementary 
part of this work met with considerable accept¬ 
ance ; and in consequence, we believe, of several 
applications from teachers the present lecture was 
drawn up and delivered at an evening meeting of 
the College of Preceptors. Mr. Ellis considers it 
a great error to skip the fifth book of Euclid, and 
as it were to pitchfork the geometrical tyro from 
the fourth into the sixth book with no more pre¬ 
paration than is to be got by committing to 
memory two ot three definitions from the fifth 
book. The mode, too, of treatment in bringing 
only the subject of commensurablea before the 
student is objected to, seeing that these are but 
particular cases, whereas incommensurablea are 
far more generally met with in geometry. Main¬ 
taining that Euclid’s method is masterly and 
simple, and meets in the best way possible the 
difficulty of passing from discontinuous arithmetic 
to continuous geometry, Mr. Ellis, in this pamph¬ 
let of fifty-two pages, has written what cannot 
but be of great service to all mathematical 
teachers. We feel convinced that all will get 
some wrinkles from it whether they agree with 
the author or not. 

Geometry in Modem Life. By J. Scott Russell, 
F.R.S. (Eton: Williams and Son.) This work 
is the substance of two lectures on Useful Geo¬ 
metry given before the Literary Society at Eton. 
The society, we believe, has now been in existence 
among the Eton boys for some seven or eight 
years. After the manner of kindred societies the 
members read papers once a fortnight; after the 
reading there is a discussion of the paper. At 
theso meetings members only are ordinarily pre¬ 
sent ; occasionally some of the masters attend. 
Other meetings of a public character are held, 
when friends are invited to hear lectures delivered 
by such men as Profs. Ruskin, Colvin and W ayte, 
Commander Cameron, our author, and others. 
Keeping these circumstances in view, the present 
lectures must have been, we should think, very 
long, as the substance only of them is given in this 
large volume. The book is exceedingly well 
and correctly printed. There is but one mistake, 
we think, and that a numerical one, on page lpe, 
where for 66 should be read 54. The question 
Mr. Scott Russell proposes is, “ Why is geometry 
to the greatest number of human beings the In- 
known, both as science and art ? ” His answer is : 
—“Geometry is and was always an exRCt, precise, 
and hard study. Geometry is hard to learn ana 
hard to practise. Geometry requires of the learner 
self-sacrifice. Geometry requires of the worker 
dexterity, exactness, forethought. Thus the nature 
of geometry makes it hard to get and hard to u=e. 
Holding these opinions the lecturer, by wery easy 
stages, leads on his voung audience, and takes 
them a few steps on tfie road,* drawing illustra¬ 
tions from land-surveying and similar practica 

* “ What I havo shown you of geometry is 
the first flight of a few steps upwards towards tna- 
great temple of knowledge,” &c. (p. 189 
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applications of the science. He then introduces 
them to the elementary properties of prime num¬ 
bers. His most valuable chapters are xii. to 
xv., in which he applies his treatment to sym¬ 
metry, harmony, and melody; to sight, light, 
shape, and shadow; to matter, force, and motion. 
These illustrations from sound, optics, and me¬ 
chanics, are of the kind to allure boys to the study 
of this subject, as they furnish some answer to an 
oft-put question, “ What is the use of learning 
geometry ? ” We had noted many passages for 
comment, but space forbids our doing so. Sydney 
Smith somewhere writes:—“ There are two ques¬ 
tions to be asked respecting every new publication 
—Is it worth buying ? is it worth borrowing ? ” 
Without taking upon ourselves the responsibility 
of recommending the purchase of the work before 
us, we can recommend that for a certain class of 
pupils the book should be at least borrowed. 

Elements of Geometry based on Euclid. Book I. 
for Elementary and Middle-Class Schools. By 
Edward Atkins, B.Sc. (W. Collins.) Euclid, 
with marginal notes indicating the steps of the 
reasoning. 

Takimetry: Concrete Geometry in Three Lessons 
—Accessible — Inaccessible—Incalculable ; Funda¬ 
mental Takimetry .... (we spare our readers 
the rest of the long title), by Edouard Lagout. 
Translated by Daniel W. Gwynne, M.D. (W. 
Collins.) Natural Geometry ; An Introduction to 
the Logical Study of Mathematics, based upon the 
Tachymetrical Works of M. E. Lagout, by A. 
Mault. (Macmillan.) We were first made ac¬ 
quainted with M. Lagout’s work through a review 
of it in the Nouvelles Annales for October, 1875. 
For those of our readers who would wish to 
know what M. Lagout says in reply, we may 
state that his letter is given in the June number 
of last year.* We are not pleased with Dr. 
Gwynne's presentment of the method. Most of 
the eulogistic notices (“ I am going to make use 
of takimetry as a ploughshare to introduce the 
light into untrained minds; ” “I find that 
takimetry carries in its flanks a complete revo¬ 
lution for teaching the sciences ”) with which the 
text is overloaded should have been struck out. 
We may state that the value of both these 
works for teaching purposes in a great measure 
d*;',lends upon the models which should accom¬ 
pany them. They are adapted to the initiation of 
Winners into the difficulties of geometry. Mr. 
Mault's work is better suited, we think, to 
ordinary school purposes. It is divided into— 
Part i., Geometry by Sight (measurement of flat 
surfaces and of solids) ; Part ii., Scientific Geo¬ 
metry, reasoning aided, by sight. This latter part 
is a fair introduction to pure geometry. 

The Practice of Arithmetic ; a companion volume 
to the Principles of Arithmetic. By D. O’Sullivan, 
I’ii. D. Part I. (Dublin: A. Thom.) As its title 
indicates, this is a collection of examples. The 
author's reason for separating the Practice from 
the Principles of Arithmetic is— 

" I have long been of opinion that the ordinary trea- 
t -fs on arithmetic contain at onco too much and too 
little theory—too much for mere pupils, to whom it is 
t. iite unintelligible; and too little for such 'children 
■: a larger growth ’ as may wish to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the philosophy of the subject. Indeed, 
eer ain portions—as the theories of measures and 
multiples—cannot be taken satisfactorily in the 
absence of general symbols, the employment of which 
; posee the student to be more or less conversant 
with algebra.” 

The book contains enough practice for the most 
evicting student of arithmetic. Answers are 
appended. 

Elementary Arithmetic ; with brief Notices of 
ius History. By Bobert Potts, M.A. (National 
society a Depository.) Mr. Potts prefixed to his 

# reviewer (M. Casimir Rev) replies in the 

-August number (pp. 373-370), and ctncludes by re- 
m trying, “ une polimique sur ce livxe mo sembleruit 
I =u intfcressanU." 


edition of Euclid’s Elements an interesting his¬ 
torical sketch ; so in this case he has drawn up an 
account of a like character, having as his text 
Arithmetic and matter connected therewith. 
The work is divided into twelve sections, each of 
which is published in a separate pamphlet, and is 
devoted to a distinct branch of the subject. The 
first five parts are concerned with the historical 
aspect of numbers, money, weights and measures, 
and logarithms. Though much of this matter 
may be found in Peacock's and De Morgan's 
works, there is ample evidence here of originai re¬ 
search. Our space will not allow us to discuss 
any one branch in any detail, but we can com¬ 
mend this sketch. The remaining seven parts 
are devoted to practice, for which end there is a 
very large and interesting collection of exercises. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUBLIN. 

Whether the Dublin meeting of the Association 
will prove as great a success as its friends believe, 
is yet to be seen; it is certain, however, that the 
attendance is large, and the proceedings generally 
have hitherto been more animated than was the 
case last year. The President's address has been 
already commented upon in our last issue. 

Mr. Spottiswoode had scarcely spoken for five 
minutes, when some persons began to make their 
way out, and their example was speedily followed 
by others: this continued until the end of the 
address. The entrance of late arrivals added to 
the confusion; while a large number of those who 
retained their seats—the ladies especially—entered 
into conversation upon a variety of subjects, thus 
effectually preventing those who were trying hard 
to listen from hearing nlore than two consecutive 
sentences of the address. Some produced news¬ 
papers for perusal; while others undisguisedly re¬ 
signed themselves to slumber. Mr. Spottiswoode, 
however, in spite of these multifarious interrup¬ 
tions, manfully persevered, and concluded his 
address at 9.20, by which time the balconies had 
considerably thinned. The Lord Mayor proposed 
a vote of thanks (on behalf of the “ splendid 
assembly ”), which was seconded by Dr. Lloyd, 
the Provost of Trinity, who was received with 
great enthusiasm; and so the opening meeting 
came to a close. 

Thursday, August 16.—In Section A (Mathe¬ 
matics) the proceedings were opened by Prof. 
Ilaughton, the president (Prof. Salmon) being 
absent. The report of the Committee on Under¬ 
ground Temperatures was read, the principal 
novelty of which was the proposal to make obser¬ 
vations in filled-up bores by a thermo-electric 
method. Mr. J. R. Wigham read papers 
on new applications of gas for lighthouses 
and on fog-signals. In Section B (Chemistry) 
Dr. Maxwell Simpson’s presidential address urged 
the claims of chemical science to a place in general 
education, and the rights of original research to a 
position in the curriculum for higher degrees in 
our universities. The Reports of two committees 
were read: one on the investigation of some of 
the less known alkaloids, especially veratrine and 
berberine; the other on the best means of deve¬ 
loping light from coal gas, in which the employ¬ 
ment of cannel in preference to common gas was 
advocated. Section 0 (Geology), which was largely 
attended, was mainly occupied with Irish geology, 
to which the address of the President, Mr. John 
Evans, was also in part devoted. In Section D 
(Biology) Prof. Flower delivered an interesting 
address in which he contrasted our present zoo¬ 
logical knowledge with that of the time of Lin¬ 
naeus, as evidenced in his Systema Naturae (1706), 
concluding with a few practical remarks on the 
revision of zoological nomenclature. In the depart¬ 
ment of Zoology and Botany (the only one which 
met to-day) Canon Tristram read the Report of the 
committee appointed for the purpose of obtaining 
a “ close time ” for indigenous animals, which 
dealt somewhat severely with the Report of the 
committee of the Scotch Herring Fisheries, and 


elicited a good deal of conversation. Dr. Dobson 
had a technical paper on the Geographical Distri¬ 
bution of the Cheiroptera; and Dr. Kao's paper on 
the Geographical Distribution and Migration of 
Animals of the Hudson's Bay district interested 
many. Section E (Geography) was largely at¬ 
tended, and Sir Wyville Thomson told once more 
the story of the voyage of the Challenger. The 
Rev. F. W. Holland's account of his journey on 
foot through Arabia Petraea threw a good deal of 
new light on the geography of that singularly 
unexplored region. His identification of some of 
the places mentioned in the Scripture narrative 
differs widely from that generally received; while 
among his discoveries may be named that of a 
road which was probably the one pursued by 
Abraham when travelling from the south country 
to Egypt. Lieutenant II. H. Kitchener read a 
paper on the Survey of Galilee, in the course of 
which he urged the preservation of the synagogue 
at Capernaum, which is rapidly disappearing, 
owing to the stones being burnt for lime. In 
Section F (Economic Science) the presidential 
address by Prof. Ingram has been noticed else¬ 
where. In Section G the President, Mr. Edward 
Easton, delivered a purely technical address on 
the Conservancy of Rivers and Streams, “ in the 
widest sense of the term; ” and was followed by 
papers of similar bearing. 

Friday, August 1C.—The attractions of to-day 
were decidedly centred in Section D. Following 
Dr. Robert M'Domiell, whose introductory address 
to the Department of Anatomy and Physiology 
was a considerable panegyric on the late 
French physiologist, Claude Bernard, Prof. Hux¬ 
ley led off the business of the Department 
of Anthropology by a very interesting extem¬ 
pore address, in the course of which he de- 
rtned the special region of the anthropologist, 
including in this the origin and growth of 
religions in their different forms, and the distribu¬ 
tion and origin of man. The growth of the study 
of anthropology afforded grounds for congratu¬ 
lation ; and the “ volcanic ” nature of the sub¬ 
ject when first brought forward at the British 
Association was humorously referred to. It is 
curious to notice how at present the Asso¬ 
ciation seems to have lost the power of being 
either shocked or alarmed at any expression of 
opinion. Sir John Lubbock's observations on 
ants, which are not new to the London public, 
were the other attractive feature of the day, and 
the unfortunately limited space at his disposal 
disappointed many who were anxious to hear him. 
It was proposed to obviate this inconvenience by 
the delivery of the paper in the open air, but the 
uncertainty of the weather—which has been by 
no means favourable to the Association—prevented 
this. In Section 0 the fourteenth Report on 
the exploration of Kent's Gave was read, and there 
was a faint attempt to get up a discussion with 
regard to the antiquity of man. The proceedings 
in the other sections were mainly technical. The 
attendance throughout the day, except at the 
meetings already named, and in the refreshment- 
room, showed a marked falling off. Mr. Romanes 
gave an interesting lecture in the evening in the 
exhibition building on the Intelligence of Animals. 

Saturday, August 17.— Only the Geological 
Section met to-day, when nothing of any import¬ 
ance took place. 

The other Sections acted on the maxim “ dulce 
est desipere in loco,” which has at no meeting of 
the Association been more thoroughly acted on 
than on the present occasion. Garden parties, 
breakfasts, luncheons, soirees, and excursions (to 
the latter of which to-day has been given up) 
have been at least as prominent as, and infinitely 
more popular than, the scientific aspects of the 
meeting ; and since the close of the first and the 
more attractive half of the scientific proceedings 
we cannot help wondering how science has been 
advanced during the past week. Undoubtedly 
two or three papers of general interest, and a few 
more of technical importance, have been brought 
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forward ; but these would have met with a more 
suitable, and in many cases a more attentive, re¬ 
ception at the meetings of the different societies 
devoted to the various subjects treated upon. The 
almost total desertion of the Museum of the Royal 
Dublin Society on Friday night, and the comments 
of visitors upon the objects exhibited, were alike 
evidences of the position which “ science ” occu¬ 
pied in the minds of the crowds who were present. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that, save 
for the money realised by the meetings, which 
certainly is in the end very judisiously em¬ 
ployed, and for the reports of the special com¬ 
mittees of investigation, which are often of real 
value, there is but little gain to science from these 
monster picnics. The Irish Times, in a series of 
articles, which rumour attributes to an official of 
Trinity College, pokes admirablo fun at the whole 
of the proceedings. Dublin has done much in 
the way of entertaining its visitors, from a “ Vice- 
Regal : ’ garden-party and a Lord Mayor's banquet 
down to a teetotal breakfast and an organ recital 
in the chapel of Trinity (which last nearly fell 
through in consequence of an unexpected hitch). 
The phonograph has been made to supply the 
place which the telephone occupied last year ; and 
to-morrow special sermons are to be delivered by 
special preachers. It is all very pleasant in its 
way, but hardly consistent with the title of the 
Association. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropology at the Paris Exhibition. — No 
branch of pure science is better represented at 
Paris than the science of Anthropology. Atten¬ 
tion has been called more than once in these 
columns to the preparations which have been made 
during the past year by the Anthropological Com¬ 
mittee in Paris to secure the due representation of 
this science. The results which are now displayed 
show that the appeals made by this committee 
have been liberally responded to by collectors in 
all parts of the world. The “ Exposition des 
Sciences Anthropologiques,” occupies a large 
though plain building in the Trocadbro Park, and 
comprises the choicest selections from public 
museums and private collections. Case after case 
is crowded with skulls and skeletons of various 
races, contributed especially by the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of Paris, and by the museums of 
the medical institutions throughout France. 
England, too, is not behind in this department; 
and the treasures of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
of the Anthropological Institute, and of Dr. Barnard 
Davis’s private collection, have been opened to the 
French authorities. The skeletons ot the extinct 
race of Tasmanians are especially noteworthy. Nor 
should we omit Sir John Lubbock’s contribution 
of the curious little dried heads of the Macas 
Indians, in South America. In the matter of 
Craniometry, there is a wonderful assortment 
of measuring apparatus, due principally to the 
ingenuity of Dr. Broca, who so ably presides over 
the National School of Anthropology which 
flourishes in Paris, and to one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished professors in this school, Dr. Topinard. 
As to the science of Prehistoric Archaeology, that 
is so popular a study that we were not surprised 
to find scores of eases devoted to archaic imple¬ 
ments. Fliut weapons may be seen from almost 
every part of the world, but especially from 
France. Great Britain, however, is but very 
poorly represented in this department, though in 
making such an assertion we do not forget the 
fine series of bronze celts, spear-heads, and swords, 
exhibited by Dr. John Evans. Commencing with 
the rudely-chipped flints from the Miocene beds of 
Thenay, in France, in which the late Abbe Bour¬ 
geois fancied he could detect the work of Ter¬ 
tiary man, we pass through a vast series of palaeo¬ 
lithic implements, and reach at last the highly- 
polished neolithic celts and the delicately-worked 
arrow-heads which show the mastery of our rude 


forefathers in working flint and other varieties of 
stone. Ab a matter of course the bone harpoons, 
the bone needles, and the. engraved pieces 
of bone and antler from the reindeer-caves of 
France, form highly-attractive objects in the pre¬ 
historic collection. A large number of antiquities 
in stone, bone, and metal are also exhibited in tbo 
great collection of the Trocadero Palace. This 
series is intended to illustrate the history of art in 
all ages, and it therefore passes from the crude 
work of prehistoric times to Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Gallo-Roman, aud Mediaeval art. 
Most of the collection thus falls to the study of 
the historical antiquary, but it should certainly 
not be ignored by the anthropologist. Nor should 
he overlook the ethnographic collections in the 
hemic vcle of the Trocaudro, where a great number 
of interesting objects have been brought together 
and arrayed geographically. In the great Exhibi¬ 
tion itseif, in the Champ de Mars, ethnology is 
very fully represented. Thus the Minister of 
Public Instruction has set apart one court for tbo 
display of objects collected during the prosecution 
of French voyages of discovery and scientific 
missions. New Caledonia and the other French 
colonies exhibit a variety of interesting ethno¬ 
logical objects; while the South American de¬ 
partment is especially notable for the fine 
series of specimens from the Buenos Ayres 
Museum illustrating the antiquity of man in what 
is now the Argentine Republic. On the 
whole it is not too much to say that the collec¬ 
tions which now attract the anthropologist to 
Paris have never been equalled in magnitude and 
in variety. In connexion with the exhibition, an 
Anthropological Congress has just been held, and 
an Ethnological Conference was convened a few 
weeks ago. M. Topinari is preparing a catalogue 
of the anthropological collections, which, will 
greatly add to the interest of the exhibition. 

Anthropology at the British Association .—At 
the recent meeting of the Association in Dublin 
the Department of Anthropology was presided 
over by Prof. Huxley. Contrary, however, to the 
usual custom, he delivered no formal address as 
chairman, but confined himself to some introduc¬ 
tory remarks on opening the meeting. In theso 
remarks he referred to the great advance which had 
been made of late years in our knowledge of the 
antiquity of man, and of the relation of his organis¬ 
ation to that of the lower animals. In the course 
of the week a large number of communications 
were made to the Anthropological Department. 
Captain Burton described the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the land of Midian, and also brought 
forward some flint implements found in Midian 
and in Egypt. Several committees presented 
reports of the work which they had carried 
on during the past year. Thus Prof. Rolle- 
ston described his exploration of a bone-cave 
near Tenby. General Lane Fox, who assisted in 
the Tenby work, described his examination of 
Caesar's Camp at Folkestone, and his excavations 
at Mount Caburn, near Lewes; Mr. Pengelly ex¬ 
plained what had been done at Kent’s Cave ; and 
Mr. Tiddeman detailed the progress of work at 
the Victoria Cave, near Settle, in Yorkshire. 
With reference to the Victoria Cave it is import¬ 
ant to remark that the question of the famous 
bone has at last been disposed of. All who take 
an interest in cave-hunting know that considerable 
discussion has been going on for the last two or 
three years respecting a small fragment of bone 
which has been described as part of a human 
fibula; and mainly on the evidence of this bone 
it has been concluded that man lived in the Craven 
district before the last glacial period, for the bone 
in question was found in a deposit which has 
been regarded as of pre-glacial or at least of inter¬ 
glacial age. To this conclusion, however, con¬ 
siderable objection has been taken, and the 
character of the bone has been matter of much 
dispute. Originally regarded as the boue of a 
small elephant, it was afterwards matched with 
a human fibula of unusual size aud clumsy 
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build; but recent comparison has upset this 
determination and shown that the bone cor¬ 
responds with that of a bear. This last hypo¬ 
thesis was suggested by Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
and admitted by Prof. Busk; hence the com¬ 
mittee feel bound to unreservedly withdraw all 
arguments which have been based upon this 
questionable relic. Mr. Tiddeman, however, bv 
no means gives up his opinion that man lived in 
Yorkshire during interglacial times, and believes 
that his opinion is supported by the evidence 
of certain bones which exhibit incisions believe! 
to have been cut by human agency. 

Anthropology at the Crystal Palace .—It is to be 
regretted that visitors to the palace frequently 
overlook the scientific collections in the techno¬ 
logical gallery, which are under the able direction 
of Dr. David Price, and which include a great 
number of objects of ethnological and anthropo¬ 
logical interest. Quite recently Dr. Price has 
received from the Fiji islands a number of speci¬ 
mens, which are now exhibited in a separate gins 
case near to Archdeacon Grey's Chinese court. 
The Archdeacon's collection, by the way, is itself 
well worthy of careful study by the ethnologist. 
The specimens recently added from Polynesia in¬ 
clude a number of interesting weapons and im¬ 
plements, and a very fine feasting-bowl, carved 
in wood inlaid with shell, similar to one which 
was presented some time ago by Mr. Franks to 
the Christy collection. 

Distribution of Bronze Antiquities in France.— 
We have received, with the last part of M. 
Cartailhac's valuable Matiriaux pour [Eistme 
primitive de t Homme, a copy of the large map of 
France which M. Ernest Chantre prepared for his 
grand work on the Bronze Age. This map shews 
the distribution of prehistoric monuments in 
France by means of a system of convention at 
symbols which we trust may eventually come into 
general use in all countries. Wherever the an¬ 
tiquities belong to the true Bronze Age, the signs 
are printed in red; while those of a period inter¬ 
mediate between the Stone and Bronze Ages are 
coloured green, and those of later date forminL' a 
transition from the bronze to the iron-using era 
are tinted blue. It will thus be seen that the 
character of the monument, or find, is indicated 
by the shape of the sign used, while the approxi¬ 
mate age is marked by the colour in which the 
symbols are printed. The map, therefore, offers at 
a glance a great amount of information on archaeo¬ 
logical matters, and is of unusual value to the 
student of prehistoric bronzes. 


PHILOLOGY. 

The first volume of Leipsiger Studien :u r 
classisc/un Philologie, a continuation of the now 
ended Studien zur griechischen und lateimschen 
Grammatik, has just appeared under the editor¬ 
ship of Curtius, Lange, Ribbeck, and H. Lipsius- 
The earlier publication, of which ten volumes 
have been published, dealt with comparative phil¬ 
ology exclusively; the new series takes a wider 
range and deals with every subject which can fell 
under the domain of classical philology. It is to 
be made up of select university dissertations, 
prize essays, Habilitationsschriften, &C. The hist 
number contains four articles:—(1) “De Marci 
Manilii emendandi ratione,” by Malvinus Bechert, 
a careful essay on the MSS. of Manilius by a 
young scholar who promises a new edition; (D 
“ Fasti Hispaniarum provinciarum,” by Wetlenuf 
Wilsdorf; (■{) a short paper on the etymology 
of Nuoxor, by Curtius; (4) a discussion on tae 
term firiavvpns <lpx a>v , by Ludwig Lange. Lae 
work is to be published twice a year. 

T. Macci Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit e- 
enarravit Ioannes Ludovicus Ussing. % ohirion 
secundum, Aululariam, Bacchides, Captivos, Cur- 
culionem continens. (Hauniae.) The re morn; 
made in the Academy on the first volume ot 
Ussing's Plautus will apply very fairly to i- 1 -' 
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second. The Preface, in which Dr. Ussing 
answers the various and very natural objections 
which have been expressed against his critical 
method, seems to us by no means successful as a 
reply. To abandon Hitachi's method, as Dr. 
Ussing avowedly does—we speak strictly of the 
method, not of Kitschl's dicta or emeudations in 
all cases—is very like resting on one's oars in pull¬ 
ing up stream. By doing so a scholar gives up 
all hope of progress and positive result, and falls 
back on a merely negative criterion. Not that 
Dr. Ussing is able to maintain his point of view 
with perfect consistency, for he does not refuse to 
introduce into his text conjectures of his own or 
of his friends, which are, in many cases at least, 
as doubtful as those which he rejects. Ei 

(piXoaocfjrjrinr. (f)iXo(TO<prjTtov‘ fi di prj <pi\ocro<j)T)Tcov t 

<Pi\oa<xpriTiov. While, however, we agree with 
those critics who have found fault with Dr. 
Ussing’s mode of dealing with metrical and 
textual questions as wanting in earnestness and 
thoroughness, we thank him very heartily for his 
commentary, in which the readers of Plautus 
will find much valuable information. 


Taalkundige Bijdragen : I. Deel. (Haarlem.) We 
here welcome the first volume of a new periodical 
for Netherlandish and general Teutonic philology, 
which is, to a certain extent, a continuation of its 
predecessor, the Taalbode, both as regards matter 
and genera] character, the contributors being also 
the same, the main difference being that the num¬ 
bers of the present periodical will not be bound to 
any fixed period of publication, and will not give 
reviews. We sincerely hope that the editors may 
succeed in carrying out the less onerous programme 
they have now adopted. Such names as Cosijn, 
Kern, Verdam, and Verwijs ought to secure suc¬ 
cess to any periodical. Among the contributions 
the national language and literature take the first 
place, as might be expected, but they extend over 
the whole range of Teutonic philology ns well. 
I'rof.Kem in ‘‘Angelsaksische Kleinigheden” treats 
of the etymology of a variety of Old-English 
words: prats (which he identifies with the 
-Middle-Netherl. porsse =» “throng”) oferhigian 
(in Beowulf) forlegisse, of-sittan -prgccan 
-ttandan, foldgrcfg, ealfelo, and (ns relative), 
gt Affirm; and explains a few corrupt passages in 
the poetry. Here, as in his other contributions, 
I’ror. Kern’s unrivalled command of the details 
both of Sanskrit and of the older Teutonic 
languages enables him to throw light on many 
difficulties which could not he solved without 
such a combination. Dr. Cosijn treats of the 
Burgundian runic inscription of Charnay, which 
he reads anthfunthi dudin koani, translating 
“courage is shown in deeds.” Dr. Sijmous gives 
an interesting sketch of Old-Norse philology, and 
also treats of various questions of Middle-High- 
(ienuan literature. Phonology is represented by 
two very interesting notes of Prof. Kern on the 
pronunciation of d and r in Dutch. Altogether 
the new periodical shows a remarkable breadth 
and variety of contents, and deserves the fullest 
support both at home and abroad. 

Helicoid. Hrsg. Ton Eduard Sievers. (Halle: 
Waisenhaua.) The present edition gives, for the 
first time, the complete texts of the two MSS. of 
the great Old-Saxon epic on parallel pages, and 
thus supplies the complete material for philological 
and literary investigations of any kind. At the 
loot of each page the editor gives the passages 
from the Gospel-harmony of Tatian and tne com¬ 
mentaries of Hrabanus, Alcuin, and others, which 
seem to form the ground-work of the text, and it 
is highly instructive to observe how closely the 
poet has followed his authorities, showing, indeed, 
much less originality than has commonly been 
utributed to him by literary critics, although this 
loea not diminish our admiration of his lofty and 
picturesque diction, and the skill with which he 
t: as nationalised the foreign subject. An especially 
niuable feature of the work is the vocabulary of 
he epic formulae, in which the different expressions 
or each idea, such as “ heaven,” “ hell,” “ fight,” 


&c., are grouped together and arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the typical words:—Thus, 
under “ hiille ” we find uhil arbedi, dalu thiuslri, 
diop dodes dalu, &c.; under “ streiten,” fehta 
giuuirlcian, uuigsaca frummian, &c. The con¬ 
stant comparisons with the analogous formulae of 
the Old English and Old Northern poetry still 
further increase the value of these lists. Prof. 
Sievers promises to crown his labours by giving a 
complete dictionary of all the Old Saxon remains, 
together with a grammar, thus collecting the 
materials for linguistic study in the same way as 
he has here provided for all the wants of literary 
and textual criticism. 


FINE ART. 

st. Paul’s cathedral. 

Report of the Sub-Committee appointed June, 
1877. Memorandum of Figure Subjects for 
the Dome and some other Parts of the 
Building. By Edmund Oldfield. Further 
Memorandum. By the Same. Third 
Memorandum. By the Same. 

The sub-committee appointed last year by 
the executive committee for the completion 
of St. Paul’s, having adopted the suggestions 
for lining the dome with mosaic put forward 
by Mr. Edmund Oldfield in his pamphlet en¬ 
titled St. Peter's and St. Paul's,* have pur¬ 
chased from the executors of the late Mr. 
Alfred Stevens a sketch design, which had 
been prepared by him, and which they pro¬ 
pose to make the basis of the work. They 
havo also obtained estimates of the cost, 
and now intend, as a preliminary step, to 
execute on paper and fix in position a sixth 
part of the dome lining, the pictures being 
by Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poynter, and the 
rest of the work by Mr. Hugh Stannus. 
The Report named above shows how tho¬ 
roughly the sub-committee have done their 
work, and its adoption by the executive 
committee to tho extent of putting up the 
experimental pictures will, it is to be hoped, 
put an end to the deadlock which has para¬ 
lysed their efforts for several years past. 

We have some fear that the scale of the 
work, as laid down by Mr. Stevens, will be 
found too largo for good architectural effect, 
but, as before anything is permanently done, 
we shall have tho opportunity of seeing a 
portion of it in facsimile and in position, 
it would be premature to criticise it now. 
The iconography, however, may he con¬ 
sidered independently of the general design, 
and, indeed, already has been, for the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Stevens has been entirely 
given up, and the purpose of Mr. Oldfield’s 
three Memoranda is to suggest another in 
its place. The scheme to be filled up divides 
the dome into eight vertical sections by 
means of ribs starting from groups of 
Telamones. At the bottom of each section 
is a colossal throned figure, and above are 
two circles to contain pictures, thus giving 
three rings of eight subjects each, the lowest 
on the field and the two upper contained in 
circles of which the topmost are by their 
position considerably smaller than those 
beneath them. 

Mr. Stevens took his subjects from the 
Old Testament. Mr. Oldfield gives good 
reasons for preferring the Book of Revela¬ 
tions, and after two revisions he would now 

* .Reviewed in the Acadeki, Juge 30, 1877. 


arrange them as follows :—For the throned 
figures—in tho eastern compartment, St. 
John writing to the Seven Churches, and in 
the other seven the “angels” or bishops of 
the Churches. In the lower and larger 
circles, beginning at the south and working to 
the right: south, seven angels with trumpets ; 
south-west, the woman clothed with the 
sun threatened by the dragon ; west, Michael 
and his angels overcoming the Devil and 
his angels; north-west, angel gathering 
grapes, and casting them into the wino- 
press; north, seven angels with vials; 
north-east, angel standing on the sun and 
calling birds of prey to tho bodies of those 
slain by the white horseman ; east, tho dead 
rising to judgment; south-east, angel 
pointing out the heavenly city to St. John. 
For the ring of smaller circles at tho top : 
south, Our Lord in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks ; south-west, Our Lord standing 
at the door and knocking; west, divine 
hand holding a book with seven seals; angel 
crying aloud, and the Lamb advancing; 
north-west, Christ on a cloud with a sickle, 
angel below pointing to ripe corn ; north, 
Lamb within aureole, whence a cherub offers 
a ring to Bride standing below; north¬ 
east, Christ on a white horse wearing a red 
robe; east, Christ on tho white throne, 
before Him the books opened ; south-east, 
within an open portal the Bride, the Spirit 
as a dove, and the water of life flowing. 

We regret very much that wo cannot re¬ 
gard this device as satisfactory. Much 
thought has evidently been given to it, and 
regarded from a lato mediaeval point of 
view it is no doubt edifying. But, as 
a whole, it is artistically pointless, and 
some of the subjects are such as even Mr. 
Leighton and Mr. Poynter will not easily 
prevent from becoming grotesque. The ar¬ 
guments which Mr. Oldfield puts forward on 
pages 5 and 6 of his first Memorandum 
against Mr. Stevens’s subjects may easily bo 
read as a condemnation of his own. The 
painting of a dome like this requires not a 
“ cycle of subjects,” however ingeniously 
selected, hut an monographic unity. We 
have sixteen pictures, which, although, as 
Mr. Oldfield says, they intellectually form 
parts of one great whole, are aesthetically 
as independent of one another as if there 
was no connexion hotween them; and, at 
the top, close together, where they must 
nearly always all be seen at the same time, 
are no less than five representations of our 
Lord in His human form. Now, surely in 
a work of art aesthetic is quite as important 
as intellectual unity. We will venture to 
suggest a scheme which aims at both. 

We will keep to the skeleton laid down 
by Mr. Stevens, and follow Mr. Oldfield in 
taking our subject from Apocalypse; but, 
instead of making an epitome of the whole 
book, we take one scene only—such a one, 
however, as artists like Messrs. Leighton 
and Poynter will make as full of varied 
interest as if it were twenty. Let tho idea 
of the whole dome be to represent the Second 
Advent—our Lord coming in great power 
and glory to claim His kingdom on earth. 
The central figure will be that of our Lord 
seated in majesty, occupying the large circle 
on the east side of the dome. This figure 
should be something, but not much, larger 
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than the rest, and the circle something more 
richly treated, but not differing from the 
others enough to interfere with the archi¬ 
tectural symmetry. The six largo circles on 
the north and south sides should have the 
twelve apostles, two in each, seated on 
thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
And the last circle on tho west side may 
contain the Blessed Virgin as the chief 
witness of the Incarnation. The eight 
smaller circles near the top will hold tho 
four-and-twenty elders seated three in each. 
And, instead of unmeaning Telamones, let 
the figures on tho ribs be angels, some blow, 
ing the trumpet, and others bearing aloft 
the cross, “ the sign of the Son of Man,” 
and the other instruments of the Passion, 
now become glorious trophies of victory. 
Historical or (/arisi-historical subjects would 
be quite out of place for tho throned per¬ 
sonages at the springing of the dome. Wo 
propose that they should be stately alle¬ 
gorical figures representing Virtues: say, 
east, Charity; south-east, Justice; south, 
Fortitude ; south-west, Humility ; west, 
Faith ; north-west, Obedience : north, Tem¬ 
perance ; north-east, Mercy. 

To carry on the same idea to the lower 
parts of the dome, as Mr. Oldfield also pro¬ 
poses to do with his, on the plain wall of 
the tambour there might be a frieze or band 
representing a great multitude of the saints 
of all ages, from righteous Abel to John 
Keble and Bishop l’attison, welcoming the 
coming of tho Lord. And lower still, below 
the great cornice, might be another like 
band going across the spandrils, which would 
architecturally be a better treatment of them 
than either to fill them with colossal figures, 
as has been done with two of them, or with 
large medallions, as has been proposed. 
This lowest band might represent the Church 
still on earth in the persons of the present 
dean and chapter and the executive com¬ 
mittee, and others connected with the work, 
not forgetting the artists themselves. Why 
should we be afraid to include contemporary 
history ? The great masters of time past 
feared not to do so, to the great increase of 
the historical interest of their works. 

J. T. Mickletdwaite. 


HEDALLIC HISTORY OP THE EXITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, BY LOEBAT AND JACQUEMART. 

The MedaUic History of the United States of 
America, 1776-1870, a work recently described, 
and with justice, in the “ Notes on Art ” in the 
Academy as “ magnificent,” did not come out, as 
you have been informed, at Paris, hut at New 
York. It was published at the expense of the 
author, T. F. Louhat, a member of the New York 
Historical Society. It consists of two volumes, 
one containing the historical and descriptive text, 
printed by Francis Ilart and Co. of New York, on 
“ laid ” paper specially manufactured by Blanchet 
Brothers and Kleber, of Rives (France); the 
other containing 170 engravings, by Jules Jacque- 
mart, and printed at Paris by A. Salmon. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Elihu A. Washburn#, in grateful 
remembrance of the help given to his fellow 
countrymen by that worthy plenipotentiary, speci¬ 
ally during the siege of Paris. 

The work is so well got up that the severest 
critic can find nothing to blame; the goodness 
and whiteness of the paper, the width of the 
margin, the uniform darkness of the ink on every 
page, the variety of the type, all combine to do 


honour to the editor and the printer. After the 
Introduction, which is devoted to a plan of the 
work and to general remarks, follows the table of 
contents, and then a detailed description of the 
medals. 

“The medals number eighty-six in all, most of which 
wore struck by order of Congress in honour of citizens 
of the United States. Seventeen belong to the p-riod 
of the Revolution, twenty-seven to the war of 1815- 
1823, four to the Mexican War, and two to the Civil 
War. Only five were voted to foreigners: one in 
1770, to Lieutenant Colonel de Flenry, a French 
gentleman, in the Continental Army, for gallant con¬ 
duct at Stonvpoint; another in 1838, to Ur. Frederick 
Rose, an assistant surgeon in the British Navy, for 
kindness and humanity to sick seamen upon one of 
tho American mon of war ; and the others in 1866, to 
three foreign merchant captains, Messrs. Creighton, 
Low, and Stonti'er, who, in December 1833, went to 
the aid of the steamer San Francisco, thereby ‘rescuing 
about five hundred Americans.’ ” 

But it is not within my province to criticise 
the text. I only claim the right to praise the 
exquisite skill with which these medals have been 
engraved by M. Jules Jacquemart. Several of 
them, designed at the close of the last century by 
Dupre and Duvivier, are stamped with that in¬ 
tense and life-like beauty which characterises our 
French works at present. But those wdiich 
follow, those above all of our own time, are so 
inferior in composition, in drawing, in general 
effect, in the succession of the designs, that the 
engraver must have been more than once dis¬ 
couraged. Nevertheless, neither his eye nor bis 
hand is ever at fault—a phenomenon only to be 
explained by the fact that modern art is permeated 
by a feeling for accuracy of which artists them¬ 
selves are not conscious. It is certain that an 
early engraver, even if endowed with the same 
aptness for accuracy as M. Jules Jacquemart, 
would have tried, notwithstanding this, to correct 
the errors in drawing or in effect in the medals 
before him, and, above all, to “ ennoble ” the types. 
But the present generation, whose judgment has 
been corrected hv photography, accept the positive 
conditions of an historical document as faithfully as 
a doctor accepts the hump of a hunchback when he 
is making an anatomical demonstration. Although 
it appears to he triumphant in France, and is 
trying to infiltrate into England, Academical 
teaching is destined to a speedy end. The worship 
of truth shines out in these plates of M. Jacque- 
mart’s in these profiles devoid of all heroic or 
theatrical expression, but where firmness, shrewd¬ 
ness, and virtue are visible beneath shaggy eye¬ 
brows and mutton-chop whiskers. Washington, 
by Duvivier, with his aquiline nose and his open 
forehead, is superb. Duvivier’s marvellous and 
scientific delicacy of cutting is especially apparent 
in the reverses. One wants a magnifying glass to 
see clearly what he traced with ease—regiments 
routed in some celebrated battle; the symbols of 
toil and of peace; the striking or simple figures 
in ancient costume, or dressed after modern fashion 
according to the nature of the device. Jules 
Jacquemart’s work, which is increasing in 
consequence of this recent and learned product, 
will take a high place in the history of contempo¬ 
rary French art. I had tho honour, fifteen years 
ago, of writing to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts the 
first lines which drew the attention of connoisseurs 
of engraving to this faithful and brilliant talent; 
and I trust that some day I shall describe to vou 
his reception as a member of the Institute. It is 
an honour for France that he has been chosen to 
execute this medallic work. Provisionally, the 
united juries of the Beaux-Arts have just officially 
recognised his merits by granting him a grand 
medal of honour. 

For some years past Jules Jacquemart, who had 
somewhat overtaxed his strength, has been relax¬ 
ing his mind by painting in water-colours. The 
sketches he has exhibited this year, taken in the 
neighbourhood of Mentone, are very remarkable. 

Ph. Buriy. 


INTERNATIONAL. CONGRESS ON ARTISTIC BIGHTS. 

A congress is to be held in Paris, from September 
18 to 21, for the purpose of considerin’' the 
much-disputed subject of artistic rights. ° The 
Journal Officiel publishes the following programme 
of the questions to be discussed:— 

1. What is the nature of the artist's right over his 

work?, whether he be painter, sculptor, architect, 
engraver, musician, or dramatic composer? 1 

2. Ought the duration of this right to be limited? 

3. Ought the author of a work of art to he sub¬ 
jected to any formality in order to assure the protec¬ 
tion of his rights ? 

4. Should an injury done to the author's right* 
over his work be considered as a punishable offence ? 

5. Should counterfeiting be prosecuted by public : 
authority or only by the party injured? 

6. Ought the reproduction of a work by industry to 
bo classed with counterfeiting ? 

7. Does the unconditional acquisition of a work 
give the acquirer the right to reproduce it in any way 
whatever ? 

8. In what manner can this right be exercised, 
either by tho artist himself or the person to whom he 
has granted it? 

9. If tho right of reproduction remains with the 
artist can he make use of a similar process which 
may depreciate the original work, or shall he be 
obliged to make it known by some particular mart 
that tho similar work is only a reproduction ? 

10. What would be the best means to adopt to sup¬ 
press the placing of false signatures on works of art? 

11. The protection of works of art by means of in¬ 
ternational conventions, an 1 the suppression of duties, 
and of international registration in countries where 
theso formalities still exist. 

12. Would it be likely to be advantageous to 
artists to form a society like the Society of Men of 
Letters? 

13. Would it be desirable to create among artists 
international associations, either with the view of 
establishing uniform legislation or for the purpose of 
protecting artists in all countries? 

These are the chief questions which will he sub¬ 
mitted to the Congress next month, though 
others will probably arise during its deliberations, 
for tho complications of this subject are intermin¬ 
able. 

The need for more comprehensive legislation 
was sufficiently demonstrated a few weeks ago 
in the French law-courts, when an action was 
brought against the well-known firm of Goupil 
by the present representatives of the painters 
Ary Scheffer, Horace Vemet, 'and Paul Dela- 
roche, who affirmed that they alone had the 
right, at the expiration of their contracts, to re¬ 
produce the works of these masters, with the ex¬ 
ception of those ceded to the State and placed in 
the national museums. Judgment, however, was 
given against them, it being ruled that laws made 
in the interest of the authors and their children 
were not meant to extend to the profit of then 
future representatives, and that the duration of 
contracts was limited to the period assigned by 
the legislation in force at the time when the eon- 
tracts were made. 

In the interests of the public it is to he hoped 
that the International Congress will take the 
same common-sense view of the subject, for if 
an artist's descendants were to be permitted 
without limit of time to retain a right over his 
work, we might bid farewell to all the cheap 
reproductions of great works that have done so 
much towards educating the popular taste m 
late years. 


MB. RASSAM’S ASSYRIAN TREASURES. 

Mr. Rassam has again made a most success^' 
expedition to Assyria, with which we have every 
reason to be satisfied. 

The more remarkable of these antiquities, nota¬ 
bly the two bronze frames described in the 
Academy last week, come from a mound called 
Balawat, hitherto unknown as the site of an 
ancient city. The mound is almost rectangular >n 
shape, lying with two of the corners pointing 
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almost north and south. In the western half of 
the mound are four stone monuments, forming, in 
relation to each other, an irregular square ; and it 
was here that two large bronze monuments, were 
discovered. There were originally four, but those 
King to the south and west have been carried 
away, perhaps in ancient times; tho other two 
were found by Mr. Rassam where they had fallen, 
the large one at the east, and the smaller one at 
the north corner of the square. 

On the north-eastern edge of the mound of 
Balawat Mr. Rassam discovered a temple, which 
we will presently describe. To the south of this 
temple is a deep well, in which Mr. Rassam did 
not find bottom at a depth of twenty-live feet. 
The difficulty of excavating this mound was very 
great, for the whole is covered with Moslem 
tombs, and it is very difficult to get permission to 
dig. 

The two monuments, when first discovered, 
were quite perfect, and while lying on the ground 
Mr. Rassam made a plan of the elevation of the 
larger one. They had to bo allowed, however, to 
lie where found (until permission was obtained to 
remove them) in order not to disturb the tombs; 
and as they lay there, portions of the larger one 
were taken away, and the heat of the sun drying 
the earth caused them to split in every direction. 
In consequence of this it will he almost impossible 
to restore them completely. 

It is not easy, at present, to give a perfect 
description of the scenes pictured on the arms of 
the large frame, the oxidisation of the copper 
making the figures very indistinct, and tho cha¬ 
racters quite illegible; but four pieces of the 
arms which were cleaned by Mr. Rassam give 
Borne idea of the beauty of tlie monument when 
first set up in its place at Balawat. 

The largest piece gives in each band a portion of 
a procession of chariots and soldiers. In the first 
chariot-group the horses are led, and go, conse¬ 
quently, at a walking pace; in the chariot, besides 
the charioteer, is a man holding a standard, the 
whole being similar to what we see on the sculp¬ 
tures. An archer follows, then a chariot group 
similar to the former one, in which the horses are 
not led, then two archers. Behind this procession 
is the plan of a circular building, divided into 
four apartments. Similar erections are also found 
on the sculptures. In the rear of tho whole is 
seen water, on which is a two-oared boat, and on 
an island in the water a large castle, with turrets, 
&c. Birds are flying overhead. The second band 
represents two chariot-groups similar to those 
already described. No inscription accompanies 
these scenes. 

Another arm contains in the upper band three 
chariot-groups similar to those described above, 
except that the first chariot contains only the 
charioteer. In the second band the procession is 
very different: first go two archers carrying spears, 
then a eunuch leading a richlv-caparisoned horse 
on which the king is seated, two eunuchs follow, 
then two archers with shields, then two led 
chariot-groups as described above. The whole pro¬ 
cession is marching beside a river. The inscrip¬ 
tion accompanying this reads:—“From the river 
Tigris I descend, victims [I sacrifice].’’ The 
wanting' portions evidently showed the sacrifice of 
the victims. 

The next is very difficult to describe, as it 
is not very evident what some parts of the upper 
tend of chased work are intended to represent. 
T hree men, perhaps soldiers, are seen amusing 
themselves in some way, while a eunuch, standing 
on a low stool, appears to be giving them orders j 
behind the eunuch is an archer. Then we see 
hree soldiers holding down, by a cord attached to 
■ac h leg, a bullock. The animal lies on its hack, 
nil another so ldier is in the act of slaughtering it. 
iehind this gnoup a soldier is leading a sheep to 
ie slaughtered. The second hand represents three 
uen bathing <?) in bays cut for the purpose 
■n the shore of a river. Two men are engrav- 
ng- an image of the king in stone. Then are seen 


three men leading a calf and a sheep. The in¬ 
scription above reads :—“.... to the gods I 
sacrificed (?), an image of my Majesty I caused to 
set up.” 

The last piece contains in the upper hind soldiers 
casting oil'erings into the sea, which is full of crea¬ 
tures of which it is difficult to determine the 
exact species. Behind them stands an image of 
the king—a representation of a monolith sculp¬ 
tured iu low relief. Then are to be seen two 
standards, emblems, perhaps, of the god Assur; 
they are fitted with legs terminating, after the 
usual Assyrian fashion, in lions’ paws, so that they 
stand upright. Then a three-legged table covered 
with a cloth, the legs terminating in oxen's hoofs. 
Then comes an unknown object, a sort of pillar 
‘with a conical top, followed by a tall table on 
long crossed legs, just the size for the vessel 
placed on its top, which seems to he hollowed out 
to receive it. Before this table stand the king 
and two eunuchs, one beside, the other behind, 
tlie king. The king is pouring out a libation, while 
the eunuchs hold in their hands grapes and other 
oil'erings. The inscription above reads “Offerings (?) 
into the sea [I caused to cast].” Tlie second hand of 
chased work contains two chariot-groups, similar 
to those described above, except that in the second 
chariot there is a eunuch besides the charioteer. 
Two archers follow the second chariot, and behind 
them is the plan of a circular edifice with turrets. 
This edifice is evidently the stable, there being a 
horse within it. Over tlie first chariot-group may 
he read “ the city of Suguni.” The name of this 
city is not to be found elsewhere in Assuru-natsir- 
abla’s inscriptions. 

The smaller monument is exactly like the larger 
in shape. The arms are on one side only, are nar¬ 
rower, and contain on each only one band of 
chased work. 

As before stated, on the north-eastern side of 
the mound of Balawat are the ruins of the temple 
of the city, parallel with the edge of the mound. 
The altar lies at the north-west end of the temple, 
the entrance to which Mr. Rassam found on its 
north-eastorn side. Steps lead up to the altar, 
upon which Mr. Rassam found an inscribed stone 
tablet, the inscription on which is illegible in con¬ 
sequence of the great heat to which it was sub¬ 
jected in the burning of the temple. Near the 
entrance was found a stone coffer containing two 
other stone tablets, each bearing the same inscrip¬ 
tion with some slight variations. One of these 
tablets (which are perfect, as they completely escaped 
the fire) is unique in having the words marked 
otf with a dividing-line. 

The inscription which these tablets contain 
belongs to the reign of Assuru-natsir-ahla, and 
the substance of it is contained in the standard 
inscription of that king. The latter part of the 
inscription, however, is different from the standard 
inscription, as it mentions the erection of the 
doors overlaid with copper, evidently referring to 
the copper monuments already described. It is 
supposed, therefore, that these monuments were 
really doors, or rather turnstiles, and the pivots 
found near the spot where the monuments lay 
seem to favour this view. 

In a future article I shall hope to describe the 
cylinder, tablets, and other objects found at 
Kouyunjik and Nimroud. 

Theo. G. Pitches. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Council of the Holbein Society announce 
that, through the kindness of the trustees of the 
British Museum, they have in preparation a fac¬ 
simile of the block-book known as the Art 
Moriendi, printed circa 1450. 

Dr. Fraxkel, the editor of the Archaolor/ische 
Zeituna of Berlin, has found that the fragment 
of a bronze label inscribed EZION.NAY- 
MAXIAI -NIKEZANTEZ - A discovered 
at Dodona by M. Carapanos, and published in his 


recent work (Dodone et ses Ruines, pi. 20, No. 2), 
is clearly the consecutive part of the label of 
which the Berlin Museum possesses the be¬ 
ginning, A0ENAIOI • APOPELOPON. 

Together they then read ’Atfijraiot ano ncXoiroi'JVlrj- 
iriaiv vavpaxia viKijcravres afviBttrap]. This tablet 
consists of a narrow strip of bronze which originally 
could not have been less than thirteen inches in. 
length, and had evidently been attached to some 
work of art dedicated at Dodona by the Athenians, 
in commemoration of a naval victory over tho 
Peloponnesians. The form of the letters, together 
with the punctuation, leaves no doubt of the in¬ 
scription belonging to the fifth century B.C., and 
more or less near to 400 n.c., from which year the 
list still exists of Athenians who fell in war in 
Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, at Halieis, Egina, and 
Megara. Within the period prescribed by tba 
palaeography Dr. Friinkel finds recorded only the 
naval engagements at lvekryphaleia, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards at Egina, the latter of which 
was a most famous victory and worthy of a dedi¬ 
cation at Dodona. This was in the year 400 b.c. 
(Thucydides, i., 105). If Dr. Friinkel, then, is 
right, as to all appearance he is, in connecting the 
bronze tablet of Dodona with these memorable 
engagements, we have thus one more addition to 
the class of antiquities which, from the unim¬ 
peachable authority of the tale they tell, are 
looked on with intense- admiration by everyone 
interested in the events of classical history. It 
should he added that the Berlin fragment is known 
to have been found at Dodona. 

M. Clermont-Gahneau has made a communi¬ 
cation to the Acaddmie des Inscriptions of Paris 
with reference to one of the silver Fowls found at 
Praeneste (Palestrina) in 1875, and since then en¬ 
graved in the Monumenti d. Inst. Arch. Rom. 
(x., pi. 31), to accompany an article in the Annuli 
of the same institute by M. Ilelbig, dealing with 
the whole question of the evidence as to the 
Phoenician origin of this class of objects. To 
begin with, it is not a little strange that M. Gan- 
neau should go out of his way to use harsh 
language about the insufficiency of the description 
of this particular vase given by Helbig, whose 
purpose bad notliing to do with the explanation 
of tne subjects, and required only a description 
clear enough for identification. But when we 
have said this in defence of Helbig, who at the 
present moment is by far the greatest authority 
on such questions, we are glad to welcome M. 
Ganneau’s interesting explanation, according to 
which, what at first sight would seem to be a 
series of adventures in the chase engaged in by a 
considerable number of persons, now becomes a 
series of different stages in one day’s hunt, in 
which stages the same persons are repeated. M. 
Ganneau does not point out—but it is a fact 
nevertheless—that the same principle of composi¬ 
tion is known in Greek art; as, tor instance, in 
the preliminary battle, attack, and capture of a 
walled city on one of the friezes of tne Nereid 
monument from Xanthos in Lycia, but probably 
the true home of this method of arrangement is to 
be found in Assyria. 

Ait Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition will he held 
at Sheffield during the meeting of the Church 
Congress, in a large building especially taken for 
the purpose. In addition, there will be a Loan 
Collection held in a villa adjoining, and space will 
he set apart there for the display of architects’ 
drawings; the two latter departments will he under 
the control of a special committee. 

The Royal Maximilianeum Gallery in Munich 
has at last been opened to the public, after having- 
excited curiosity for some years. It is decorated 
with laige historical paintings by modern Ger¬ 
man artists, illustrating not the history of Ger¬ 
many alone but the wider history of the world. 
Thus we find among the subjects represented:— 
Queen Elizabeth reviewing her troops before the 
Spanish Armada, by Ferdinand Piloty; Peter the 
Great founding St. Petersburg, by Kotzebue; 
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Washington forcing Lord Cornwallis to deliver 
up the fortress of Yorktown, by Eugen Hess; the 
Taking of Jerusalem under Godfrey de Bouillon, 
by Karl von Piloty; Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
bv Julius Schnorr. One smaller sanl contains two 
of the best, perhaps, of these paintings—namely, 
The Fall of Man, by A. Cabanel, the French 
painter, and Mahomed's Entrance into Mecca, and 
Destruction of the Kaaha, by Andreas Midler. 
The ltoval Maximilianeum, at the end of the 
Maximilian Strasse, is an institution for students 
entering the Government service, and these grand 
new paintings are intended, no doubt, to have an 
educational value. They have just been photo¬ 
graphed by the well-known firm of Ilaufstiingl in 
Munich, Besides the paintings a series of twelve 
colossal marble statues of the most distinguished 
men of all times, executed by Peter Schdyf, in 
Rome, form part of the new adornment. 

TnE city of Paris has voted the sum of 00,000 fr. 
for the purchase of works at the Salon, and possi¬ 
bly of some from the Universal Exhibition. 

There was given in L'Art last week a large etch¬ 
ing of the richly ornamented vase which Gnstave 
Dord has contributed to the Universal Exhibition. 
Like all this artist's works it is thoroughly original 
in design, being intended probably as an example 
of how far pictorial effect may be carried out in 
plastic material. Unfortunat ely the form of the vase 
itself is not graceful, and though the countless 
figures in high relief that tumble about it give it a 
luxuriant and picturesque beauty, they cannot hide 
this fundamental defect. The base also has no 
relation to the body of the vase. 

TnE ceremony of prize-giving at the new 
Vienna Academy took placo last month. Tho 
gold medal for painting was taken by nerr Osebray, 
the Grindel prize for general proficiency by Ilerr 
Koloman Deutsch, and several other of the most 
important prizes for special subjects in painting 
were won by Hungarian students. In sculpture, 
an the contrary, the Vienna artists took the lead, 
and in architecture a Turk carried off one of the 
prizes. 

I)r. Alfred Woltman, the learned biographer 
of Holbein, has lately beon appointed Professor 
in the University of Strassburg. He hopes to 
give a course of lectures on art-history there during 
the forthcoming winter. Readers of his Tour 
through Alsace will remember the interesting 
history he gave of Strassburg and its cathedral. 

The eminent French architect M. Viollet-le- 
Duc is still continuing in L'Art his exhaustive 
treatise on the buildings of the Universal Exhi¬ 
bition. His work, indeed, may almost be said to 
take a critical survey of all modem modes of 
building, and will, doubtless, be found of great 
service to students of architecture. 

Titf. first grand prix de Rome for painting was 
awarded, after considerable hesitation as to the 
merits of three among tho candidates, to M. F. 
Schommer. The subject given for competition 
was Augustus opening the tomb of Alexander and 
placing a golden crown on the skull within. The 
first prix for sculpture was awarded to M. E. 
Grasset, and that for architecture to M. Laloux. 

A correspondent writes:— 

41 Two of Gavin Hamilton’s most important works 
wero a Daniel in the Lions' Den, in the Duke of 
Hamilton’s collection, and a companion picture, but on a 
much more congenial subject—viz., The Reconciliation 
of Paris and Helen. This picture, which has additional 
interest from the fact that most of the figures re¬ 
appear in thefrescoes painted by Hamilton in the Villa 
Borghese at Rome, was in the collection of the late 
Mr. Trotter, of Dreghorn, N.B., and may now he seen 
in Edinburgh at No. 11 Melville Street.” 


MUSIC. 

The Directors of the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts 
have sustained a misfortune in failing to secure 
the services of Dr. Hans voa Biilow as conductor 


for the ensuing season. The German musician 
succeeded in materially raising tho artistic excel¬ 
lence of the performances, and for the first time 
in the history of tho undertaking the series of 
concerts giveu last season resulted in a pecuniary 
success. It is to be hoped that the efforts to 
secure a worthy successor will meet with due 
reward. 

Mr. E. Prout is engaged upon a new cantata 
expressly for performance by the Borough of 
Hackney Choral Association. The libretto has 
been furnished by Mr. Grist, the subject being 
taken from Charles Kingsley’s novel Heretvaril. 
The work will consist of twenty-one numbers, 
and will occupy an entire evening in performance. 

The organ recitals given on tho fine instrument 
erected by M. Cavaille-Coll in the Trocadero Hall, 
Paris, are attracting very large audiences. The 
programmes of the French organists are very mis¬ 
cellaneous in character, and the only foreigner 
who as yet has appeared, M. S. de Laugo, a native 
of Holland, was blamed in some quarters for tho 
classical severity of his selection, as being unsuited 
to Parisian tastes. It is greatly to be desired that 
some representative organists from this country 
may be heard in the course of the season. 

M. Saint-Saens has just completed an opera 
entitled Etienne Marcel. It will bo produced at 
Lyons in the course of next season. 

A project will shortly be submitted to the 
French Chamber of Deputies having for its 
object the encouragement of musicians to compose 
symphonic and choral works, existing subventions 
being directed chiefly in favour of dramatic 
music. It is proposed to devote a sum of 
80,000 francs for the purpose of giving six grand 
concerts Rt which unpublished works bv living 
composers will alone be performed. Thirteen 
medals will be given, the value of which may be 
received in money if desired. There will be' one 
medal worth 2,000 francs, two of 1,000 francs, 
four of 600 francs, and six of 200 francs each. 

Heinrich Hofmann’s new opera , Aennchen von 
Tharau, will be produced at Hamburg about the 
end of October, and will bo afterwards given at 
Dresden and Cologne. 

According to the Musikalisches Wochenhlatt, 
Herr Kiel's oratorio Christus will be performed in 
London next season. 

Among recently deceased musicians we notice 
the name of Friedrich Kuhlau, a violoncello 
virtuoso of Copenhagen, and a relation of the 
well-known composer of the same name. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Lusiads of Camoens. Translated into 

English. Verse by J. J. Aubertin. (C. 

Kegan Paul <fc Co.) 

Ik attempting to lay before English readers 
a translation of the great Portuguese epic, 
Mr. Aubertin has undertaken a task of 
singular difficulty, and of great responsi¬ 
bility. Although Camoens has been trans¬ 
lated some forty times into the various 
languages of Europe, his great poem has 
never yet been satisfactorily done into Eng¬ 
lish verse. We have five English transla¬ 
tions of the Lusiads. Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe’s, praised by Southey as more literal 
than the better-known version of Mickle, is 
fall, nevertheless, of glaring blunders. 
Mickle, still rated as Camoens’s best English 
translator, did nothing more than turn the 
poet’s stanzas into eighteenth-century he¬ 
roics. He pretended to no exactness and 
attained to none. His version is diffuse to 
an unpardonable degree, and its numerous, 
and often extraordinary, infelicities could 
probably be reached in no other age and by 
no other treatment than Mickle’s. The 
other translations are Mnsgrave’s, in blank 
verse, and Quillinan’s, of only half the 
poem. Both are fairly close, and Quillinan’s 
versification is very good; but neither of 
them can. be said to bring, in any true sense, 
the Lmsiads of Camoens before English 
readers. Of Colonel Mitchel’s English 
translation we cannot speak from actual 
knowledge. 

Mr. Aubertin, to judge by his Preface 
and Introduction, is fully aware of the diffi¬ 
culty of his task, and he does not shrink 
from a very severe test of his right perform¬ 
ance of it. Following the good example of 
the French translators of the classics, he 
prints the text of his author side by side 
with his own version. Byron recommended 
the same course to his publisher in the case 
of his translation of Pnlci. “I wish,” he 
said, “ the reader to judge of the fidelity.” 
We shall see presently how Mr. Aubertin 
comes ont of this most crucial ordeal. 

In the resolution of those various prelimi¬ 
nary questions which beset all translators, 
such as whether the rendering shall be 
free or faithful, in verse or in prose, in 
the same measure as the original or in 
one more congenial to the mother tongue 
of the translator, Mr. Aubertin has, we 
think, decided in every case with sound 
judgment. His translation is rhymed, is 
fairly literal, stanza for stanza, and often 
line for line ; 'only the double-rhymed end¬ 


ing of the Portuguese verses, usual- in versi¬ 
fication in the Romance languages, is not 
attempted in the version into English, 
where, indeed, a long continuance of this 
schwacher Reim, combined with the exigen¬ 
cies of a close translation, would be all but 
impossible. Under such difficult conditions 
as Mr. Aubertin has imposed upon himself, 
we should be inclined to pronounce Camoens 
to be wholly untranslateable did we not bear 
in mind the marvellous translations of Dante 
by Cary, of Tasso by Fairfax, the feats of 
Byron in rendering the Italian poets, and 
the still more wonderful version of a more 
difficult original by Mr. E. Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Aubertin’s performance cannot be placed in 
the category of these brilliant successes, but 
on the whole ho may be congratulated on 
having accomplished a far better translation 
of the Lusiads than any wo possess in the 
English language. We confess that we had 
been under the impression that, while the 
Portuguese of the Lusiads was fairly trans- 
lateablo into the cognate languages of Italy 
and Spain—there is said to be more than 
one good version of the poem into Italian, 
and the present writer has seen an admir¬ 
able one into choice Castilian verse—the 
turning of its forcible and somewhat pecu¬ 
liar language into our Northern idiom was a 
feat outside literary possibility. It has been, 
therefore, not without surprise, and not 
without pleasure, that we have found in 
Mr. Aubertin’s moderately well-Englisbed 
stanzas how happily he has often caught the 
spirit, and sometimes the very letter, of his 
great original. The Portuguese of the 
Lusiads, notwithstanding a certain quaint¬ 
ness in it, is on the whole easier to read 
than that of any good Portuguese poet we 
can name, and the student finds Camoens 
plainer than other authors, just as the 
student of Greek or Latin finds the 
Iliad and the Aeneid easier than other Greek 
or Latin verse. Therefore Mr. Aubertin 
does particularly well to place the Portuguese 
side by side with the English. Ar^ reader 
of fair linguistic culture, even though he 
never read a line of Portuguese in his life, 
will be able, as he goes forward with the 
translation, to find many an obscurity and 
many a tortuous phrase—unavoidable things 
sometimes from the very literalness of the 
version—made clear and straight by a glance 
at the Portuguese. 

The Lusiads is a good deal besides a great 
epic poem. It is to the Portuguese far more 
than the religious epics of Milton and Dante, 
or the romantic epics of Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Spenser ever were to the Italians or to our¬ 
selves. It is more to them than the Aeneid 
to the Romans or even than the Iliad or 
Odyssey to the Greeks, for it is not a mere 
relation of mythical or marvellous events, 
but a panorama in verse wherein are set 
forth, with a fire and enthusiasm never 
equalled in poetry, all the most glorious 
occurrences in a people’s history which, till 
it reached its fatal crisis only a few years 
after the completion of the poem, was a long 
chronicle of successes and victories. Many 
Englishmen have owned that they knew 
familiarly no more of their country’s history 
than is contained in the cycle of Shakspere’s 
plays from English History. What they 
had read in the more critical historians had 


availed them less than what had been burnt 
into their memories by the fire of our great 
poet’s imagination. In like manner, and to 
a far greater degree, Camoens is the poet- 
historian of Portugal. The narration in the 
Lusiads follows the annalist and chronicler 
very closely—in essential facts more closely 
than Shakspere follows Grafton and Holins- 
hed. With Camoens there was no need to 
fit his events to the requirements of a plot; 
no need to magnify them, for they were great 
already. 

It is easy to see from Camoens’s own work, 
and from that of his predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries, that the fervour of patriotism 
which still distinguishes the Portuguese 
nation beyond all others burned in him with 
more than common heat. Ferreira, a great 
contemporary poet, declares that all glory 
or renown is as nothing to him compared 
with this only, that he was a true-hearted 
Portuguese, who set his own people and 
his native land before anything else in the 
world. 

“ Eu ” (ho says), “ desta gloria so fico contents 
Quo a min ha terra amei e a minha gents.” 

In Camoens this note of patriotism is at 
a still higher pitch. In his sonnets and 
short lyrical pieces he is a great poet, but in 
the Lusiads he is, by common consent of 
right-judging critics of all nations, one of 
the five or six greatest poets of tho world. 
His subject has inspired him. It is this 
high and earnest ardour in his country’s 
cause and for his country’s renown that 
marks the epic of Camoens among all other 
poems; and the German critic Bouterwek, 
amid much that is trivially said of the 
Lusiads, has certainly struck the true key¬ 
note of critical appreciation when he calls 
the Lusiads the epic of patriotism. 

As to the manner which the singer uses, 
there is a remark of Mr. Aubertin’s own 
which we believe to be original, and which 
we take to be singularly just. Camoens’s 
style, he says, in effect, is peculiarly his 
own, and one from which a certain quaint¬ 
ness is inseparable: it resembles the music 
of Handel. This criticism, it seems to us, 
could only have been made by a very close 
and a very keen observer. Indeed, the 
lucidity of style, the simplicity, the force, 
the variety, the originality, the sonorous 
musical cadence, the loftiness of theme and 
treatment, are qualities quite as character¬ 
istic of Camoens’s poetry as they are of 
Handel’s music. 

We will now see how Mr. Aubertin fares 
in' the task of setting these lofty strains 
before ns in English verse. The first three 
stanzas of the first Canto are characteristic 
of the poet; they will support some of the 
remarks we have made on the style and 
tenor of the poem, and, as the translator 
may be assumed to be at his most careful at 
the beginning of his work, it will not be un¬ 
fair to take a sample from its outset. 

Canto I. Stanza I, 

“ Arms and the heroes signalised in fume 
Who from the Western Lusitanian shore 
Beyond e'en Taprobana sailing came, 

O'er seas that ne'er had traversed been before; 
Harassed with wars and dangers without name 
Beyond what seemed of human prowess bore, 
Baised a new kingdom midst a distant clime 
Which afterwards they rendered so sublime.” 

It is dear how mach painful verbal criticism 
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is to be done here. “ As armas ” is feats of 
arms, not “ arms,” which is not English: 
the whole line being simply an intentional 
imitation of onr old acquaintance, “ Arina 
virumque,” &e. “ Beyond what seemed of 

human prowess bore ” is not an English 
idiom, and is obscure. “ Midst a distant 
clime ” is not in the original, and is more or 
less nonsense. “ Which afterwards they 
rendered so sublime ” is tame to a degree, 
and comes in the last line of the stanza, 
where tameness is least of all to be endured. 
It is inexact also, “ suhlimar ” having the 
sense of “ to elevate, or make splendid.” 

Stanza II. 

“ Also those Kings of glorious memory 
AVlio, spreading wide the faith and empiro’s sway, 
Went forth where Africa and Asia be, 

Sweeping the wicked of those lands away; 

And they who, working many a prodigy 
Of valour, death’s own laws e’en held at bay, 

Shall in my song be o’er the world displayed 
If art and genius so far lend their aid.” 

Here, again, the translation is close without 
being nearly close enough, and by no means 
fulfils Mr. Aubertin’s magnificent ambition 
to give us such a version as Camoens him¬ 
self, had he written his Lusiads in English, 
would have left. Camoens says of the kings 
that “ Foram dilatando a Fc, o imperio:” 
“ They went forth to convert and conquer." 
Their wasting of parts of Africa and Asia 
was a consequence of this crusade, not a first 
object with them. The sweeping-away of 
the wicked inhabitants of two huge conti¬ 
nents was a feat beyond the power even of 
the heroes of the Lusiads. 

We have read Mr. Aubertin’s translation 
conscientiously through, and we believe that 
out of every three stanzas through the work 
two would afford grounds for fault-finding of 
this kind. Many stanzas are much better 
translated than these two, only a very few 
are much worse; some are finely rendered. 
The besetting faults throughout are the use 
of English words a little out of their mean¬ 
ing, and the too free employment of inver¬ 
sions and foreign idioms. 

Stanza III. 

“ Cease now those mighty voyages to proclaim 
The Trojan and the learned Greek sustained; 

No more of victories and all thoir fame 
■Which Trajan and great Alexander gained; 

I sing a daring Lusitanian name, 

O’er Neptune and o’er Mars to rule ordained ; 
Cease all the Ancient Muse to sing was wont, 

For other valour rears a bolder front.” 

It is really very bold or very simple of Mr. 
Aubertin to place the Portuguese of Camoens 
side by side with English like this. 

Foreign readers of the Portuguese epic 
coming upon such lines as these—we speak 
of the original—may be inclined to smile at 
so much extravagance of patriotic assurance. 
The lines “ Calle-se de Alexandro e de 
Trajano A fama das victorias que tiveram,” 
may seem to be almost identical in spirit 
and in wording with our good, stupid old 
song beginning “ Some talk of Alexander,” 
&c., a class of lyric with which we have 
perhaps been a little overdone lately. To 
appreciate the full earnestness of the spirit 
of the Lusiads the reader mnst bear in mind 
that the great Portuguese achievement with 
which, as the poet wrote, Europe was still 
ringing—the passage to the Indies by the 


Capo of Good Hope — had come as the 
nation’s crowning triumph in a series of suc¬ 
cesses which had lasted almost uninterrup¬ 
tedly for more than three centuries. It was 
clear to the men of the poet’s generation 
that this discovery of the Cape passage 
meant that for the future European com¬ 
merce was freed at last from the tyranny of 
Turkish restrictions in the Levant. Then 
was broken down that Moslem barrier 
which had separated the Christian nations 
from their dreamland of all that was mag¬ 
nificent and delightful—the land of precious 
stones, rich and curious tissues, incense and 
rare drugs, and jewelled ornaments of gold 
and silver—and this was owing to the vigour 
and enterprise of tho race which had waged 
the long fight against the infidel on their 
own soil, and now finally on the waves of 
tho ocean, with more success and to greater 
issues than all the other nations of Europe 
together. There was, therefore, some rea¬ 
son for a Portuguese to boast. What would 
be unseemly vaunting now, in the general 
European ignorance of the history of the 
country, was justified then by the eminent 
and commanding attitude of this militant 
and most energetic pcoplo. 

It is only fair to the translator to pick out 
one or two from the many passages where 
he has acquitted himself better than in those 
just quoted. We will set Portuguese and 
English side by side, and the reader shall 
judge of the more or less of success in the 
translation. 

Canto VIII. Stanza LXXXIX. 

“ Tal ha de ser quem quer co'o dom de Marte 
Imitar os illustres, e igualal-os : 

Voar co'o pensamento a toda parte, 

Adivinhar porigos, e evital-os : 

Com militar engonho, e subtil arte 
Entender os imigos, e engaual-os, 

Crer tudo em fim ; que nunca louvarei 
O capitao que diga: ‘ Nao cuidei.’ ” 

“ Such must he bo, who with a martial heart 
The illustrious equal would, and emulate : 

Must fly with thoughtfulness to every part, 
Dangers avoid and e’en anticipate; 

With military genius, subtle art, 

Tho foo must understand and lure to fate; 

In fine, mark all; ne’er will I praise, indeed, 

The Captain who could say, ‘I did not heed.’” 

In the following stanza the poet finely 
compares the sudden unexpected onslaught 
of the Portuguese soldiers to the charge of 
an enraged bull in the ring. 

Canto I. Stanza LXXXVII. 

Qual no corro sanguino o ledo amante, 

Vendo a formosa dama desejada, 

0 touro busca, e pondo-se diante, 

Salta, corro, sibila, acena e brada: 

Mas o animal atroco nosse instante, 

Com a fronte cornigera inclinada, 

Bramando duro corre, e os olhos cerra, 

Derriba, fere, e mata e poe por terra.” 

“ As the fond lover in the bloody ring, 

Seeing his dear fair lady in the crowd, 

Hastens himself before the bull to fling, 

Jumps, runs,and whistles, threatens, shoutsaloud; 
But suddenly tho beast, all maddening, 

And with his horned frontlet downward bowed, 
Runs bellowing wild with eyes all madly shut, 
Wounds, tosses, kills, and tramples under foot.” 

Tho reader will find the following version 
close enough, though ho may be inclined to 
think with Mr. Dangle, in the Critic, that 
“ the interpreter is the hardest to be under¬ 
stood of the two.” 


Canto V. Stanza XCH. 

‘‘ Quiio doee he o louvor, e a justa gloria 
Dos proprios feitos, quando sao soados! 
Qualquer nobre trabalha, que em memoria 
Venya, oil iguale os grandes ja passados: 

As invejas da illustre e alheia historia 
Fazem mil vezes feitos sublimados : 

Quem valerosas obras exercita, 

Louvor alkeio muito o esperta, e incita.” 

“ How sweet is praise and the just glory due 
To our own actions when we hear the sound: 

Tho noble-hearted toil, with hope in view 
Midst the past great, or greater, to be found: 
F.nvy of tales of the illustrious few 
Has made a thousand feats sublime abound: 
Whoever deeds of valour undertakes, 

Him praise of others quickens and awakes.” 

In an Introduction which is far below the 
level of the translation itself, Mr. Aubertin 
speaks of Camoens as the father of Portu¬ 
guese poetry, and shows thereby that be 
knows little of the great writers of the 
pre - Camoens period. As well might 
Milton be called the father of English 
poetry. Again, Mr. Aubertin speaks of the 
translator’s art as equivalent to the en- 
graver’s. The parallel is ingenious, bnt it 
does not hold good. True it is that Mr. 
-Aubertin’s translation, like all even the best 
translations, resembles an engraving in lack¬ 
ing the colour, the texture, the life-giving 
qualities of the author’s handiwork, and the 
subtle inexpressible grace in the touch of 
genius ; but, to follow out the metaphor, a 
good engraving reproduces form, light and 
shade, grouping, and proportion. If Mr. 
Aubertin thinks that he, or any translator of 
the work of a great poetic genius, can attain 
to even as much as this, he has failed to 
understand the limits of his own art. A 
blurred and most imperfect copy, in a differ¬ 
ent and intractable medium, is nearly all 
that the best translator can accomplish. Mr. 
Aubertin has done very well, bnt he has 
done no more than this. 

Oswald Crawfubd. 


Description of the Church, dedicated to Saint 
Magnus and the Bishop’s Palace at Kirk¬ 
wall. By Sir Henry E. L. Dryden, Bart., 
Hon. Member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. (Kirkwall: W. Peace; 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

To most of ns the venerable Cathedral of the 
Orkneys is best known from tho description 
in Scott’s romance of The Pirate, and from 
the fine scenes which are laid in the nave. 
Striking and impressive as the church must 
always have been, the position of Kirkwall 
is so remote that we can hardly wonder at 
the little attention which it has hitherto re¬ 
ceived. It is not every antiquary who cares 
to face the discomforts of the northern 
“ rosts,” or the dangers of the; Swelkie. Sir 
Henry Dryden, however, strongly feeling 
the attraction of these northern islands and 
their antiquities, has spent more than one 
summer at Kirkwall, and gives us, in ike 
present Description, a minute account of 
the Church of St. Magnns, with careful 
measurements, ground-plans, and elevations. 
The work of Sir Henry Dryden is distin¬ 
guished by rigid accuracy and unflagging 
attention to detail; and this small book— 
excellently printed at Kirkwall—is no excep¬ 
tion. We have in it, without waste of words, 
all that is to be known about the cathedral, 
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whether from personal observation or from 
such slight notices as occur in the Orkney- 
inga and other Sagas. 

Magnus—the great saint of Orkney, and 
of all that portion of North Britain which 
was more Scandanavian than Scottish—was 
one of those noble Northmen who, like 
G-nnnar in the Nials Saga, and like Nial 
himself, stand out so sharply in the midst of 
surrounding ferocity and grimness. He was 
co-ruler of the Orkneys with his cousin 
Hacon ; and was murdered by the latter in 
Egilsey on Easter Monday (April 17), 1115. 
The portion of the Orkneys held by Magnus 
was afterwards claimed by a certain Rogn- 
vald, whose father, Kolr, had married a sister 
of the saint. Kolr advised Rdgnvald to vow 
to St. Magnus that if he succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing himself in Orkney he would build 
and endow a “ stone minster ” at Kirkwall, 
and dedicate it to the island saint. He was 
successful; and the cathedral was begun in 
1137 or 1138. There was already a church 
of St. Olaf at Kirkwall, giving name to the 
place—Kirkiuvogr—the bay (vogr) of the 
church. 

The cathedral, which lifts itself above the 
low honses of Kirkwall, measures in exterior 
length 234 ft. 6] in. It has a nave of eight 
bays, a central tower and transepts, and an 
eastern arm which must be reckoned as of 
six bays, although these are unequal. The 
exterior width across the transepts is 
101 ft. 4 in. Much of Kolr’s building re¬ 
mains ; and although the church has been 
extended towards the east, it preserves very 
nearly the original ground-plan. Part of 
the Norwegian Cathedral of Drontheim is • 
of the same date, and a comparison is in¬ 
teresting ; but St. Magnus’ must for a con¬ 
siderable period have been by far the most 
important church north of the Forth. It 
was, no doubt, long in building; and Sir 
Henry Dryden distinguishes five architec¬ 
tural “ styles ”—of which the two earlier, 
ranging- from 1137 to about 1160, and from 
about 1160 to 1200 are in truth Norman, 
with, in the latter, certain indications of 
progress. The later styles are richer, with 
stiff foliage and pointed arches of construc¬ 
tion. It is noticeable, however, that 
abundant nse of the semi-circular arch was 
retained until at least the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The usual triple 
division—main arcade, triforium, clere¬ 
story — occurs in choir, nave, and tran¬ 
septs, but without the equal distribution of 
Norwich or Durham, or the exaggerated 
height of the piers of Gloucester or Tewkes¬ 
bury. At Kirkwall the main arcade is 
loftier than either of the upper divisions, 
but these are not entirely dwarfed as at 
Gloucester. The first style—that of Kolr’s 
building-—embracing all the western portion 
of the choir, the transepts, and part of the 
nave, is plain and massive, with occasional 
grotesque corbels, from the design of which 
“ we may infer that moustaches bnt not 
beards were the fashion efinong the North¬ 
men at that time.” The best work in the 
cathedral belongs to the fourth style— 

1250—1350-when the eastern apse was 

pulled down, and three bays added to the 
choir. 

Full particulars of all these changes and 
of all their details will be found in Sir Henry 


Dryden’s excellent handbook, one merit of 
which is that, notwithstanding its complete¬ 
ness, it is not too large to be conveniently 
carried and consulted by the student who 
makes his way to Kirkwall. 

Richard John King. 


AN ORIENTAL ZADKIEL. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1205 A.H. 

(1878 A.D.). (Alexandria: A. Moures.) 
Printed and published in Alexandria, appro¬ 
priately dedicated to a defunct savant, and 
edited, not altogether anonymously, by an 
Oriental scholar who disguises his name 
upon the title-page in an elaborate masque¬ 
rade of hieroglyphics, this quaint and enter¬ 
taining pamphlet may claim a foremost place 
among the curiosities of modern literature. 
It consists of an almanack ; various lists of 
Mohammedan and Coptic festivals ; a Com¬ 
parative Table of the Mohammedan, Gre¬ 
gorian, and Julian years ; a Table of the 
Approximate Times of Daybreak, Noon, and 
Sunset in Europe and the East; a Guide to 
the Hours of Moslem Prayer; a General 
Glossary ; and some pages of historical and 
archaeological notes. 

Never was information so new, so old, so 
varied, so fantastic, or packed in so small a 
compass. Travellers in Egypt, who with 
difficulty ascertain the dates of popular cere¬ 
monies, will be grateful for the Tables of 
Festivals ; and it is unnecessary to point out 
the value of a reliable almanack in a country 
where time is currently computed according 
to three different reckonings : that is to say, 
the official year begins on onr first of January, 
the Gregorian era having been adopted by the 
Khedive in 1876; while the Mohammedan 
and Coptic years date respectively from the 
first day of the month of Moharram (January 
4), and the first day of the month of Tout 
(August 10 or 11). Thus, too, while it is A.d. 
1878 for the Franks, and a.h. 1295 for the 
Mohammedans, it is the end of 1594 and the 
beginning of 1595 for the Copts. To 
traders and officials who are compelled to 
steer by all these reckonings at once life 
must be a harden. 

Quite as useful in its way is Mr. Michell’s 
Glossary, which may be described as a 
local gazetteer, a brief biographical dictionary 
of holy and historical personages, an 
epitome of popular customs and supersti¬ 
tions, and a handbook of the agricultural 
products and natural phenomena of the Nile 
Yalley. Many of these varia are new and 
amusing. It is worth knowing, for instance, 
that some time or another on the last Friday 
in Ramadan, the Mosque of Amr will be 
caught np to heaven with all its congrega¬ 
tion, including the Khedive or the Heir- 
apparent, one or other of whom is always 
present on this occasion; and that the 
Khamaseen wind (El Khamaseen meaning 
literally “the fifty”) derives its name, ac¬ 
cording to an ancient Arab legend, from the 
fifty days during which Cain carried on his 
shoulders the wasting body of his brother 
Abel. One is also glad to learn that “Job 
took a warm bath” on the 1st of Tout; 
that fleas are banished from Constantinople 
on March 21; and that on the night known 
in Egypt as Leylet es-Saratiln, a still more 
objectionable insect may be exorcised by 


means of a talismanic writing which records 
how “the Bugs came—the Bugs went—the 
Bugs died.” Passing to sober fact, we are 
told that the Fellah distinguishes some 
thirty varieties of the date-palm on this side 
of the First Cataract ; and that chickens 
artificially hatched lack the maternal in¬ 
stinct, and refuse to sit on eggs. 

By far the most curious part of Mr. 
Michell’s pamphlet, however, is the Kalen- 
dar, based, as he states, on a comparative 
study of the ordinary almanacks published 
in Cairo during the last seven years. Now, 
an ordinary Egyptian almanack is, in fact, 
a modernised version of the old Coptic 
Almanack, with Mohammedan interpola¬ 
tions ; just as the old Coptic Almanack was 
a survival of the kalendar of the ancient 
Egyptians. Inasmuch, therefore, as this 
present pamphlet reproduces pretty strictly 
the contents of the old Coptic Almanack, it 
also reproduces the traditionary maxims of 
that great people whose literature was 
already venerable in the time of Moses. It 
is among the ephemeridal notices that we 
must look for these utterances of a far-dis¬ 
tant past—utterances which, as Mr. Michell 
justly observes, sum up the wisdom of ages 
in matters of agriculture and hygiene, and 
“ embalm the thoughts and observations of 
the most ancient of mummies.” 

Perhaps to those who have never heard 
of the IV. Sallier Papyrus this may sound 
a little too much like conjecture. Perhaps, 
seeing that ho makes no reference to it 
in the coarse of his notes, Mr. Michell him¬ 
self may be of that number. Yet in the 
IV. Sallier Papyrus (translated into French 
by the learned and elegant pen of M. Cha- 
bas) tlie British Museum possesses a splendid 
fragment of a genuine Egyptian kalendar, 
consisting of twenty-five pages of very beau¬ 
tiful hieratic writing of the Ramesside 
period. This precious MS., of which the 
beginning and the end are unhappily lost, 
contains seven complete months and part of 
two others. Three months and twenty-four 
days only are missing. Nor is this the only 
extant specimen of an ancient Egyptian alma¬ 
nack. The Leyden Museum contains a short 
papyrus of the five intercalary days by means 
of which the Egyptian astronomers supple¬ 
mented the imperfect year of 360 days. The 
Louvre has a fragment of a kalendar in 
granite, representing the thirty-six decades 
of the Egyptian year under the form of 
human-headed hawks navigating the celes¬ 
tial aether ; while the walls of the Temples 
of Medinet Haboo, Dcnderab, and Edfoo are 
rich in sculptured lists of fasts, festivals, 
lucky and unlucky days. To collate these 
and to compare them with Mr. Michell’s 
pamphlet would be an interesting task, bnt 
one far in excess of my present limits. I 
must therefore be content to indicate here 
and there such points of correspondence 
with the kalendar of the IV. Sallier Papyrus 
as occur to me by the way. 

The Coptic year of to-day is identical in 
all respects with the year of the pyramid- 
builders and the Pharaohs. It consists in 
like manner of twelve months of thirty days 
each, and five superadded days called NaJi. 
These days are described in the hieroglyphic 
texts as “ the five days over above the year.” 
The names of the months are also identical 
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with those of the ancient Egyptian months 
— Thoth surviving as Tout, Hathor as 
Hatour, Ac. Most of these months (prob¬ 
ably all, ’though all have not been satis¬ 
factorily identified) perpetuate the names of 
ancient Egyptian deities. The modern al¬ 
manack is primarily a gardener’s and farmer’s 
guide, and is much taken up by short direc¬ 
tions for planting, harvesting, ploughing, 
pruning, the cutting of dykes, the breeding 
of cattle, and so forth. It also abounds in 
medical advice of a very primitive kind. On 
August 8 (Gregorian style) cold water 
should be drunk before breakfast; and on 
November 20, warm water. On August 24 
one may expect to be troubled with “ itch¬ 
ing of the body; ” and on the 14th of the 
same month, by “feebleness of the bile.” 
On December 8 it is well to eat hot food, “ to 
warm the stomach ; ’’ and on February 25 
one must be prepared for “ a movement of 
the humours of the body ’’—whatever that 
appalling symptom may be. 

The IV. Sallier Papyrus, being essentially 
of a religious and prophetic character, 
touches upon none of these topics; but it 
is reasonable to conclude that a moro homely 
kalendar may have been in use among the 
agriculturists of ancient Egypt. Mr. Michell 
apparently inclines to believe that some of 
the ephemeridae yet current in the columns 
of the Coptic Almanack bear direct internal 
evidence of immemorial antiquity—such, for 
instance, as the entries which note the 
mating and laying-seasons for ostriches, and 
the proper time for cutting ebony. Now, 
the ostrich and the ebony-tree have long 
ceased to be denizens of either Egypt or 
Nubia—if, indeed, the latter ever flourished 
on Egyptian soil. Neither, at all events, is 
mow met north of Dongola; a circumstance 
compared by Mr. Michell to the disappear¬ 
ance, or diminution, of other birds and other 
plants, such as the ibis, the lotus, and the 
.papyrus, which, he says, “some would ex¬ 
plain by supposed changes in the physical 
conditions of the country.” Such physical 
changes, it is true, might have been brought 
about by that great catastrophe which at 
some unknown date diverted the Nile from 
its ancient bed between Philae and Assouan, 
and reduced to sterility the fertile plains of 
Nubia; but considering that the whole of 
Ethiopia, from the Fourth to the Sixth 
- Cataracts, belonged to Egypt under the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, would 
it not be less hazardous to assume that the 
ostrich and the ebony found recognition in 
some kalendar of that period simply as 
valued products of a distant part of the 
Empire P Nor is the rest of Mr. Michell’s 
argument altogether happy, for the lotus 
still flourishes in the Delta; the papyrus 
(which may yet be found on the borders of 
Lake Menzaleh) dwindled in consequence of 
the restrictions placed upon its growth by 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, when the manufacture 
of papyrus became a Government monopoly; 
and the ibis, which after all was but a sea¬ 
son-visitant, may, like other migratory birds, 
havo changed its haunts for reasons less 
weighty than climatic revolutions. Other 
entries relating to the rise and fall of the 
Euphrates may possibly point, as Mr. 
Michell suggests, to the period of Egyptian 
conquest in Mesopotamia. 


In lucky and nnlncky days, and in days 
when certain things were prohibited, both the 
Coptic Kalendar and the Kalendar of the 
IV. Sallier Papyrus abound. Sometimes— 
although the papyrus is as old as the time of 
Moses and the Coptic Kalendar was published 
only the other day—those warnings actually 
correspond in every leading particular. Thus 
on the 19th Hatour (Coptic Almanack) we 
are told to “ avoid voyaging in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea;” while against the 19th Hathor 
(IV. Sail. Pap.) we find “ whirlwinds are 
engendered in the heavens: sail not upon 
the waters either going or coming.” Again, 
13th Amshir (Coptic Almanack) is entered 
as the first Gamreh, the word Gamreh 
(literally signifying “live coal”) being in 
use to express a seven-days’ period of hot 
spring fog; while the corresponding 13th of 
Meshir (IV. Sail. Pap.) records bow on this 
day “ the eye of Sekhet* became terrible, and 
infested the fields with vapours.” The 23rd 
of Toubeh (Coptic Almanack) and the 23rd 
of Tobi (IV. Sail. Pap.) also strike the same 
key-note; the former noting a general 
“ diminution of illnesses,” the latter affirming 
that “whosoever is born on this day will 
live long.” 

Of unlucky birthdays and their frightful 
consequences, the IV. Sallier Papyrus makes 
out an alarming catalogue. It was difficult, 
in fact, for an ancient Egyptian to come 
into the world under even moderately 
favourable conditions. If born on Paophi 4, 
he would die of the pestilence ; if on the 
23rd, he is foredoomed to be eaten by a 
crocodile; if on the 27th, he is stung to 
death by a serpent. If born on the 12th of 
Choiack, “his ears will cause his death;” 
and if on the 20th, “he will die blind.” So 
also there were other days which entailed 
death by wounds, by drowning, and the 
like. Once launched upon life, ho was per¬ 
petually beset by evil influences and 
hampered by innumerable prohibitions. 
There were days of ill-omen when he was 
forbidden to bathe, to eat fruit or fish, to 
drink beer, to burn oil, to kindle a fire, to 
carry a light, to kill poultry, to receive 
strangers, to look at a rat or a husbandman, 
or even to speak in a loud voice. There 
were some three or four days in every month 
when he must neither cross the threshold of 
his house, nor do any manner of work. He 
might “ look at nothing, no matter what,” 
on the 2nd of Choiack ; and on the 2nd of 
Pharmuthi “ everything was forbidden.” A 
religious reason is almost invariably given 
for these rules of conduct. There is war in 
heaven ; or lamentation at Abydos ; or it is 
a day when the gods walk abroad, and no 
man may meet them. Each day has also 
its hieroglyphic sign indicating a good, bad, 
or mixed influence. 

The unlucky days of the month as they 
appear in the Coptic Almanack, are few in 
comparison with those of the ancient 
kalendar; but they are liberally supple¬ 
mented from the days of the week. Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday are permanently un¬ 
fortunate. Wednesday is also considered 
unlucky by the upper classes. Thursday 

* Sekhet vras a lioness-headsd goddess symbolical 
of the fierce and fatal power of the sun ; Bast, or 
Pash', another form of the same deity, represents the 
beneficent warmth of the orb. 


evening according to the Moslems, and 
Saturday evening according to the Copts, is 
most propitious for weddings. The reading 
of new books should be begun on Wed¬ 
nesdays ; “ if begun on any other day, they 
are not likely to be finished.” 

Want of space compels me to dismiss very 
briefly the startling novelties in history and 
science which enliven the columns of this 
Oriental Zadkiel. Some, nevertheless, are 
too delightful to be passed over. One envies 
people who can believe that “ serpents be¬ 
come blind” on December 19, and “open 
their eyes ” on March 24; that March 10 
beholds “the birth of grasshoppers," and 
April 28 “ the birth of bees ; ” that “ the in¬ 
terior of the earth is cooled ” on July 22, 
and “ warmed ” on December 21; that 
locusts die, “ if there are any,” on July 6; 
and that on April 30 “ if rain falls, pearls 
will be found in shells.” July 11 commem- 
morates “ the death of Solomon—God bless 
him ! ” and June 20 records “ the death of 
worms.” On October 29 “ it is agreeable to 
look at the clouds.” Residents in Egypt, 
however, will take most comfort in learning 
that there is at least one day in the year 
(May 24) when “ the rage of fleas subsides.” 

Amelia B. Edwaeds. 


Hisluire du Bresil Fran^ais au seixieme siecle. : 
Par Paul Gaffarel, Professeur a la Faculte 
des Lettres de Dijon. (Paris.) 

It is gratifying to observe that the illustrious 
and lamented D’Avezac—whose loss not only 
France, bnt all lovers of the history of geo- * 
graphical discovery had to deplore three 
years ago—has left behind him, fostered by 1 
his kindly encouragement, some worthy 
aspirants to the fame which he himself had 
so nobly earned. Among these very honour¬ 
able mention may be made of M. Gabriel 
Gravier, of Rouen, and of Prof. Paul Gaffarel, 
of Dijon, the author of the volume of which 
we have now to speak. Industry in the cob 
lection of materials, an important virtue in 
the work of an historian, characterises both 
those writers. In the present work of over 
five hundred pages, the intercourse of the 
French with the coast of Brazil in the six¬ 
teenth century is ably treated of; and two 
hundred pages of very good writing are 
devoted to the history of that attempt at 
colonisation of Brazil which was commenced 
by Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon, nephew 
of the illustrious Villiers de l’lsle-Adam, in 
1555, and carried on for some dozen years 
with very fluctuating success. This bold 
adventurer, who was a native, not of Pro¬ 
vence, as stated by Southey, but of the town 
of Provins,in the Isle de France, established 
a colony of Calvinists at Rio Janeiro. In 
an island about a mile in circumference, 
near the entrance of the harbour, he built a 
fort on a rock about fifty feet high, which 
he named Fort Coligny, after the admiral 
under whose auspices the expedition had set 
out. Difficulties in the matter of supplies, 
however, combined with acts of severity on 
the part of Villegaignon, led to discontent, 
rebellion, and, finally, to failure ; for, with 
snch elements of weakness in the colony, 
their predecessors, the Portuguese, had com¬ 
paratively easy work in gaining the mastery. 
The catastrophe was well deserved, for 
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Villegaignon had turned traitor to Coligny, 
to whose interest in the Reformed religion he 
had appealed in order to secure his influence 
and his money. He turned Catholic, quar¬ 
relled with Geneva, and became an intolerant 
tyrant to the colonists. The French were 
finally expelled. They made, however, 
several attempts to found colonies in Brazil 
in the course of the century, but always 
without success. 

That a series of events comparatively so 
insignificant should have been deemed suffi¬ 
cient to warrant so full-mouthed a title as 
that which has been given to the volume 
before ns—viz., French Brazil in the Six¬ 
teenth Century —is somewhat amusing. It 
reminds one of the yet more bombastic 
appellation adopted by the French geo¬ 
grapher, Andre Thevet, who, in consequence 
of the same series of events, seems to have 
looked upon the whole continent as already 
belonging to France, and entitled bi3 book 
Let Singularity de la France Antarctique, 
autrement nommee Amerique. Much con¬ 
cession, however, may be made to the love 
of country and the love of glory—both of 
which are excellent qualities, and notably 
conspicuous in the French character—espe¬ 
cially if they be exhibited solely in the 
exaggeration of well-attested facts. But 
in the name of history, in the name of truth, 
which is the only concrete on which history 
should be founded, nay, in the name of the 
very glory of France herself, we must enter 
our emphatic protest against the perpetua¬ 
tion of that system of making unfounded 
claims to priority in geographical discovery 
which has so long been persistently carried 
on in France. It is needless here to do more 
than refer to the series of French preten¬ 
sions to the discovery of the West Coast of 
Africa before the Portuguese, which have 
been confuted in the Life of Prince Henry 
the Navigator , or to that fabricated story of 
a voyage to Guinea in 1364 by “ Monnsire 
Jehan Prunaut ” of Rouen, which M. 
Lncien de Rosny professed to have extracted 
from a volume lent to him by a certain un- 
traceable Mr. William Carter, described as 
“un homme distingue d’Oxford Street,” 
which was adopted, doubtless in all honour¬ 
able faith, by M. Pierre Margry in his 
Navigations frangaises, &c. (Paris, 1867), 
but which the eminent French philologist, 
M. Francisqne Michel, subsequently assured 
the present writer he might have spared 
himself the trouble of confuting on geo¬ 
graphical and historical grounds, inasmuch 
as the language of the text did not corre¬ 
spond with the French of the period. We 
have now to deal with a startling pretension 
to a French discovery of America anterior 
to Colambus, which it had been better for 
the dignity of M. Gaffarel’s book if be had 
allowed to pass nnmentioned altogether. In 
a little work in two volumes (Paris, 1785), 
entitled Memoires chronologiqites pour servir a 
rHistoire de Dieppe et a celle de la Navigation 
fran raise, by a M. Desmarquets — than 
which a work more abounding in falsehood 
could scarcely be found—it is represented 
that in 1488 (i.e., four years before Colum¬ 
bus crossed the Atlantic, and twelve 
years^ before Brazil was discovered by the 
Spaniard Pinzon and by the Portuguese 
Cabral) a certain Dieppese, named Cousin, 


discovered the mouth of the Amazon, and 
in the second half of his expedition doubled 
the Cape, and showed the road to Hindustan, 
eight years before Da Gama effectually ac¬ 
complished that feat. M. Gaffarel com¬ 
mences his volume with the advocacy of this 
pretension, repeated from an article of his 
in the Keime Politique et Litteraire for May, 
1874. M. Estancelin, in his lieclierches sur 
les Voyages et Decouverrtes des Navigateurs 
Normands (Paris, 1832), has devoted a 
chapter full of ingenious arguments to the 
maintenance of this amazing claim; and M. 
Gravier, already mentioned, asserts it as if 
it were an indisputable fact. As, however, 
the primary authority for the claim is the 
aforesaid M. Desmarquets, whose work is 
declared to be founded on official documents, 
let us see what he himself says. These are 
his words :— 

“ A young captain, named Cousin, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his bravery in capturing 
some English vessels, sailed from Dieppe in the 
beginning of the year 1488. He was the first 
man in the universe who had been able to take the 
elevation in the midst of the ocean. This he had 
done in pursuance of the lessons of Descaliers (the 
best mathematician and astronomer of his time); 
so that he no longer hugged the coast as his pre¬ 
decessors had done. After two months he reached 
an unknown land, where he found the mouth of a 
large river, which he named the Maragnon. By 
the elevation which he there took, he perceived 
that in order to reach the coast of Adra he must 
sail southwards, but bearing to the east. By 
doing this he first made the discovery of the point 
of Africa, and gave the name of ‘ Aiguilles ’ to a 
bank which he thero observed. This young cap¬ 
tain returned to Dieppe in the course of 1489.” 

Further on he says:— 

“ In order to turn to account the possibility of 
reaching India, the merchants gave Cousin the 
command of three well-armed ships laden with 
merchandise. Descaliers assured the captain of 
success if he attended to the observations with 
w'hich he supplied him in writing, and to the true 
position of India, which he described to him. 
Cousin had learnt his lesson too well not to con¬ 
form to it. He sailed midway between Africa 
and America, which he had discovered, turned 
the Cape des Aiguilles, reached India, where he 
exchanged his merchandise to very great profit, 
and returned to Dieppe about two years after his 
departure.” 

In this position of things we need to know 
more of this Descaliers, to whose scientific 
acumen these great results were due. M. 
Desmarquets tells us that he was born about 
1440, and speaks of him as the “ Abbe Des¬ 
caliers, a priest of Arques, and the best 
mathematician and astronomer of his time.” 
Now, it happens that there is in the British 
Museum a most superb MS. map of the 
world on vellum, the execution of which 
might fairly warrant a compatriot in paying 
a compliment such as that just quoted to its 
author, whoso name with the date stands 
thus on the map: “ Faicte a Arques par 
Pierres [sic] Desceliers Pbre [priest] l’an 
1550.” Another by the same hand, dated 
1553, has recently been offered for sale to 
the British Museum. Thus we have two 
names, differing only by one letter, of priests 
at Arques, both pre-eminent as mathe¬ 
maticians and hydrographers, one in 1488, 
and the other in 1553. The two names re¬ 
present either two persons or one. If two, 
then M. Desmarquets is stultified by the 
force of facts, for fortunately he mentions 


by name all the successors of his “Descaliers ” 
in the school of hydrography at Arques, even 
far beyond the period of the indubitable 
“ Desceliers ” of the Museum map, yet the 
author of this exquisite geographical monu¬ 
ment is left unmentioned. But if, as is the 
reasonable inference from this fact, the two 
names represent one individual, and if M. 
Desmarquets is right in making him born 
about 1440, then he was 113 years old when 
he made the map recently offered to the 
museum. But as we trace no single evidence 
of hydrographic skill existing at Arques 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the inevitable conclusion is that the unques¬ 
tionable Pierre Desceliers of 1550 and 1553, 
and Cousin, who, by Desmarquets’ account, 
was second in succession to Descaliers in the 
chair of hydrography at Arques, have been 
carried back in their existence more than 
half a century in order to give an appearance 
of reality to discoveries which have not been 
recorded elsewhere. The provoking part of 
the business is that M. Gaffarel is fully ac¬ 
quainted with all these facts, and states 
them with a frankness which makes one 
thankful as one reads. He is quite well aware 
of the maps and their dates. He acknow¬ 
ledges that there exists no authentic proof 
of these discoveries. He acknowledges that 
“ Desmarquets wilfully mixes up falsehood 
and truth, confuses dates and persons, and 
exaggerates the importance of the doings of 
the Dieppese.” Yet, in spite of all this, M. 
Gaffarel condescends to dally with another 
of Desmarquets’ untruthful vagaries, too 
long to deal with in detail here, and com¬ 
bines therewith conjectural suggestions of 
possibilities, unsupported by one particle of 
historical evidence, and the outcome of it all 
is the following sentence : “ De tout ce qui 
precede, n’avons-nous pas le droit de con- 
clure que notre compatriote fut le precur- 
seur immediat de Colomb ? ” Assuredly 
this is not the manner in which history 
should be written, and it is with pain and 
regret that we read such language. In all 
faithful friendliness we would recommend 
to the rising historians of France that they 
abjure from henceforth these spurious and 
empty pretensions, which, to use the gentlest 
possible expression, detract from, instead of 
adding to, the glory of their country. 

R. H. Major. 


Qerril Smith. A Biography. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

This is the record of a remarkable life, all 
the more because he who lived it was of in¬ 
tellectual powers by no means extraordinary. 
It is rare that the force of character in the 
higher affairs of the world receives so notable 
an illustration as in Mr. Frothingham’s 
narrative. For at least a generation the 
mansion of Gerrit Smith in central New 
York was a point of interest to larger 
numbers of people than some European 
Courts, and of more importance to the 
course of human events. The historic com¬ 
binations which planted a Dutch community 
in the largest State of the American Union 
is mainly represented to Englishmen in the 
delightful tales of Washington Irving, and 
the quaint drama which Mr. Jefferson has 
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made so familiar ; for Americans it has re¬ 
mained in many an actual career, and in 
none more romantic and dramatic than that 
of tbo subject of this memoir—a man who 
threw himself and his wealth into every re¬ 
form and movement of his country which 
corresponded with thoso which made the 
achievements of his ancestors in Holland 
the worthy theme of Motley. 

The fortune of Gerrit Smith began with 
his father, who about the close of the last 
century was a poor youth in partnership 
with John Jacob Astor, then as poor as him¬ 
self, their small trade being in furs bought 
of the Indians—it is to be feared, with that 
“ Indian money ” whose value depended on 
savage eyes. In pursuance of this business 
Peter Smith,thefather,wenttoreside in central 
New Tork, separated in a friendly way from 
Astor, and lived to accumulate lands to the 
extent of “ nearer a million than half a mil¬ 
lion acres.” He seems to have been other¬ 
wise remarkable only for the vast number of 
pious tracts which he distributed over his 
acres. His fourth child, Gerrit, was born in 
1797, graduated at Hamilton College in 1818, 
was remarkably handsome in person, and 
universally popular among his young friends 
on account of his merry and social disposi¬ 
tion. He studied well, was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Junius and Byron, married the 
daughter of the College President the year 
after graduation, and, she having died the 
same year, was three years later with his 
second wife settled down to the business of 
managing the estates which destiny had as¬ 
signed him. Notwithstanding all this pro¬ 
perty the financial crisis of 1837 brought 
him into severe straits, and ho was enabled 
to get through them only by the assistance 
of his father’s old partner, Mr. Astor, who 
lent him in one sum a quarter of a million 
of dollars, trusting to the bare word of Mr. 
Smith for the several weeks before securities 
could be made out. 

When Gerrit Smith became master of his 
fortune again he conceived the extraordinary 
idea that it was a providential trust to him 
to be bestowed on others. From this it easily 
followed that spirits and even flesh-food were 
abjured, and charity became the chief, not to 
say the excessive, indulgence at Smithficld. 
The stream of bounties flowed steadily with 
vast range, from tho thousands that annually 
subsidised ten colleges to the donation which 
assisted some poor scholar in his pursuits; 
from the ransom of a negro far away in the 
South to the golden fortress which defended 
a territory from slavery. Thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars go one day to give Oswego a free library, 
another day sees the like sum sent out for 
distribution among the destitute old maids 
and widows of his State. The poor of 
England and Ireland, the Poles, Greeks and 
Cubans participated in this munificence. 
The people of his own neighbourhood appear 
to have come to regard the Peterboro bounties 
as having some relation to the seasons. 

“ To redeem farms, to buy unproductive land, to 
seqd children to school, applications were made 
from every part of the country. A girl wants a 
piano ; a bov wants money to buy a watch, and 
encloses a photographic likeness of himself, to be 
returned in case the request is declined. A woman 
solicits the gift of an alpaca dress, and is particular 
that the trimming be sent with it.” 


An English visitor—and many such have 
been entertained at Peterboro—might feel 
on approaching the venerable homestead, 
with its long portico and high pillars, that 
he was entering some baronial estate and 
mansion of his own country which had 
slightly relapsed towards a more primitive 
condition. Passing through the park with 
its neat church, entering the wide ball, 
greeted by the venerable and noble-looking 
gentleman, with manners at once modest 
and imperial, one would almost expect to 
meet presently a company of courtly per¬ 
sonages in fine attire. The stately old 
mansion framed a more unique picture than 
that. In the dining-room—where Mr. Smith 
did not impose his vegetarian principles on 
his guests—there wore found almost daily at 
the feast men and women from the political, 
moral and social highways and byways. 

“ I have seen eating in peace, at one time, at 
dinner in his house—all welcome guests—an Irish 
Catholic priest, a Hicksite (rationalist) Quakeress 
minister, a Caivinistic Presbyterian deacon of the 
Jonathan Edward School, two Abolition lecturers, 
a Seventh-day Baptist, a shouting Methodist, a 
Whig pro-slavery -Member of Congress, a Demo¬ 
cratic official of the ‘Sam Young School,’ a 
southern ex-slaveholder and a runaway slave, 
Lewis Washington by name, also his wife, one or 
more relatives, and ‘ Aunt Betsy ’ Keltv. And 
he managed them all. Not one was neglected, 
lie did the honours of his table, carving his meats 
like a gentleman bred and to the manner born; 
conversing with each in such a sweet way as to 
disarm all criticism, and making everyone feel 
that, if he could be other than himself, he would 
rather be Gerrit Smith than any man living.” 

While Mr. Smith had mental energy ho had 
not much individuality of mind, and it is 
this fact which makes his Life especially inter¬ 
esting, as dialling, so to say, the changes 
of opinion which went on around him and 
in him, in obedience to necessary conditions. 
Where the father had distributed tracts the 
son built a church to God, in its way as 
memorable ns that at Ferney inscribed 
Deo erexit Voltaire-, andyet there was nothing 
sceptical about Gerrit Smith’s mind. Be¬ 
ginning in strict orthodoxy, he ended with 
being an officer of tho Free Religious Asso¬ 
ciation ; and this apparently long journey 
meant only the practical exigencies of a 
philanthropist whose natural simplicity of 
mind and independence of character, as well 
as position, rendered casuistry impossible. 
It appears at first glance even grotesque, 
amid the problems of our time, to find an 
eminent man led into heresy by moral ob¬ 
jection to the wine made at Cana—not to 
the miracle on the authenticity of which 
tho objection rested, but solely to the en¬ 
couragement which drunkenness might de¬ 
rive from it. This appears to have first led 
Mr. Smith to deny that Christ could be 
regarded as a teacher for all time, while he 
freely admitted that wine-drinking might 
represent tho wisdom and science of the 
first century. The arguments adduced 
by the advocates of slavery from the 
provisions in the Bible recognising that 
institution had a similar effect on his 
practical mind: it was so much the worse 
for the Bible. This progress in disbelief 
of a mind naturally credulous was 
completed by his experiences of its first 
steps. The anger of the Presbyterians at 


loss of so munificent a patron ; the outcries 
of all sects at the encouragement this 
prince of Peterboro was giving to “in¬ 
fidelity ; ” sectarian horror at the presence of a 
church diffusing rationalism and “radical, 
ism”—all were faithfully registered in 
Gerrit Smith’s catholic nature, and summed 
at last in his connexion with the Free 
Religions Association, of which his bio¬ 
grapher is president. Intellectual denials 
succeeded at a later period, but at all 
times his opposition to current dogmas— 
“theologies” he called them—was chiefly 
the other side of his warm moral and 
humane nature. Perhaps it is the bio¬ 
grapher's patience in penetrating this heart 
beneath the horetical anachronisms and 
eccentricities which has enabled him to give, 
occasionally, sympathetic statements where, 
intellectually, he could have but little sym¬ 
pathy. At times, indeed, one feels that the 
biographer is labouring with his subject; 
but no one acquainted with his works need 
be told that Mr. Frothingbam has the art of 
beguiling a reader along roads which few 
companions could make other than weary. 

Mr. Smith was a valiant leader of the 
Anti-Slavery party in his State, and was by 
it nominated to be Governor of New York in 
1858. He was twice nominated for the 
Presidency of the United States by parties 
of reformers, but declined the candidature. 
The warm interest with which he espoused 
tho cause of freedom for Kansas—to which 
he contributed 10,000 dols.—brought him 
into relations with John Brown, who was 
executed, in 1859, for an armed invasion of 
Virginia to liberate the slaves. The death 
of iiis old friend, tho violent partisan efforts 
to involve him in the affair, coming upon 
him soon after a fatiguing electioneering 
canvas, brought on fever and temporary in¬ 
sanity. During the war he was active, and 
devoted his money and energy to the work 
of suppressing the rebellion; and when it 
was suppressed he intervened to secure the 
release of Jefferson Davis from prison. His 
hatred of war was instinctive, and he was 
anxious to have all traces of it wiped out and 
forgotten. But it is certain that Gerrit Smith 
was not the man for ordinary political work. 
When he was nominated for Governor, Horace 


Greeley remarked that if the State were 
New Jerusalem instead of New York Gerrit 
Smith would be admirably qualified; and 
the criticism was one which the later inci¬ 
dents of his life justified. He was just the 
man for a plain straightforward moral agita¬ 
tion. His sturdy Dutch nature required a 
sure cause, and slavery was as clear an aim 
as Spain with its Inquisition to his ancestors. 
For the precisions of organisation he had no 
talent, and it would appear possible that 
Captain John Brown recognised this, ana 
never confided to him fully the nature of his 
scheme for a raid on Virginia, rather than 
that Gerrit Smith should have timidly dis¬ 
owned any real complicity with that event. 
This latter suspicion of bis biographer is the 
chief drawback to the pleasure afforded by 
a work conscientiously written, and preg¬ 
nant with suggestion concerning facts and 
tendencies in America of far wider bearing 
than even the large influence of Gem 
Smith. Mohcuke D. Coswat. 
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Earl;i History of the. Colony of Victoria, from 
its Discovery to its Establishment as a self- 
governing Province of the British Empire. 

By Francis Peter Labilliere. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Mr. Labilliere’s two volumes contain a 
mass of information which is likely to prove 
attractive to the colonist who delights in 
every detail of the discovery and settlement 
of the land of his birth or adoption, but which 
can hardly excite an equal amount of interest 
in a reader who Burveys Australia from the 
distant latitude of London. It is true that 
Mr. labilliere rescues from oblivion many 
important journals, despatches and reports, 
which have long lain buried in BIno Books 
or in the archives of the Record Office. But 
the English reader, however anxious he may 
be to improve his mind by acquaintance 
with the doings of the men who founded our 
empire at the antipodes, would certainly 
have been glad if Mr. Labilliere had com¬ 
pressed his materials into at least half the 
space they occupy. Although he shows con¬ 
siderable literary aptitude in those parts of 
his work which are the exclusive product 
of his own pen, he has fallen into the error 
of so multiplying extracts that a story which 
might have been easily told in one volume is 
expanded into two. 

Mr. Labilliere, however, publishes tho 
test of some original documents which 
are well entitled to the place ho has 
given them in his narrative. This re¬ 
mark is specially true of the log, now 
for the first time printed, in which Lieu¬ 
tenant Mnrray describes his discovery and 
survey of Port Phillip Bay. This gentle¬ 
man was singularly deficient in literary skill, 
and bad an awkward habit of putting capital 
letters in the wrong places; but his log is 
full of information, and is written with 
sailor-like frankness and simplicity. The 
woods which skirt the shore remind him of 
nothing so much as Blackhcath and Green¬ 
wich Park. “ The hills and valleys,” he 
Eays, “ rise and fall with inexpressible ele¬ 
gance.” The comparison, it will be thought, 
rather magnifies the beauties of those pleasant 
suburbs of London. Unfortunately he had 
a hostile encounter with a party of natives. 
Perhaps his having previously arrayed some 
of them in white shirts may have wounded 
their sense of propriety, and induced them 
to attempt warlike reprisals. Nevertheless 
he pays these untutored savages a tribute of 
respect for the skill which he says they dis¬ 
played in the workmanship of their lines 
and baskets. On March 9, 1802, he hoisted 
the British flag and formally took possession 
of the country in the name of “ his Sacred 
Majesty George III. of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The impressions of the first set¬ 
tlers of the value of the territory were most 
unfavourable. Governor King, in 1803, 
considered it “ totally unfit ” to be a place 
of settlement at all; while Lieutenant 
Tnckey, with a fatal weakness for prophecy, 
predicted that the kangaroo would remain 
for ages undisturbed lord of the soil. A 
generatiou elapsed before justice was done 
to Port Phillip. In 1837 Captain Hovell 
pledged Lis “reputation as an old settler 
and traveller, that the Port Phillip country, 
when put np to sale by public competition, 


would add to the colonial revenue at least 
one million sterling.” This is by no means 
the only instance in which the pioneers 
of settlement in Australia have egregiously 
underrated the productiveness of the soil 
and its fitness for colonisation. 

Mr. Batman’s expedition to Port Phillip 
forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in Mr. Labilliero’s work. He gives tho text 
of the well-known deed by which three 
brothers named Jagajaga, together with 
four other chiefs of a native tribe called 
“ Dustigallar,” agi'eed to cede to John Batman 
five hundred thousand acres of land for 
twenty pairs of blankets, thirty tomahawks, 
one hundred knives, fifty pairs of scissors, 
thirty looking-glasses, two hundred handker¬ 
chiefs, one hundred pounds of flour, and six 
shirts—surely a bargain which the most 
astute Israelite would find it difficult to 
match, and which, now that the aborigines 
generally have had their wits sharpened 
by contact with white men, it would per¬ 
haps be impossible to repeat. \Y r e need 
hardly say that Mr. Batman’s bargain was 
not confirmed by tho British authorities, 
although the natives derived little benefit 
from its being disallowed. Now that New 
Guinea is being opened up, we may look for 
similar transactions in that island, unless at 
the outset the Government effectually inter¬ 
fere for the protection of the natives; and 
this, wo may add, tho Pacific Islanders’ 
Protection Bill (No.'2) gives them power 
to do, without resorting to the extreme 
measure of annexation. 

The story of William Buckley, like that 
of Margaret Catchpole, belongs to the 
romance of convict life in Australia. Buck- 
ley had been a private in the 4th Regiment, 
and, having been convicted either of receiv¬ 
ing stolen property or of being concerned in 
an attempt upon the life of the Duke of 
Kent (for the accounts curiously vary), he 
was sentenced to transportation for life. 
On arriving at Port Phillip in 1802 he 
absconded; and, after a year’s solitary wan¬ 
derings on the sea coast, he fell in with a 
tribe of natives with whom he resided for 
a period of thirty-three years without ever 
meeting with a white man until he discovered 
Mr. Batman’s party, and saved them from 
a treacherous attack at the hands of a 
wandering band of native warriors. It is 
believed that he owed his safety to his 
gigantic size and ferocious appearance. A 
more romantic explanation is that, having 
taken a spear from the grave of a dead chief, 
he was supposed by the natives to be their 
defunct loader come to life in a new body. 
It appears that the ideas of the laws of 
nature which these people had formed were 
equally original. They imagined that the 
world was supported by props which were 
in charge of a man who lived at the ex¬ 
tremity of the earth, and that unless tho 
props were renewed from time to time, the 
whole fabric would tumble to pieces. It is 
hardly surprising that cunning chiefs should 
occasionally take advantage of such delusions 
for their own private ends. 

Mr. Labilliere devotes some space to the 
foundation and early progress of Melbourne. 
While Batman was negotiating with the 
natives and inducing them to part with their 
birthright for a few blankets and tomahawks, 


John Pascoe Fawkner was making arrange¬ 
ments to settle on that bank of the Yarra 
where Melbourne now stands. Mr. La¬ 
billiere thus apportions the credit due to the 
early settlers :—“ The Hentys were the first 
pioneers of the colony; Batman the first 
coloniser of the shores of Port Phillip Bay, 
and Fawkner the founder of Melbourne.” 
Such men, wc think, have established as good 
a claim to be remembered as explorers like 
Flinders or Sturt. Mr. Henty, whose family 
justly earned a reputation for humanity by 
the tact with which they gained the confi¬ 
dence of the natives, is tho only one of the 
three original founders of the colony 
who still lives; although when the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited Melbourne 
both Fawkner and Henty took part 
in presenting an address to the Duke from 
inhabitants of twenty-five years’ standing. 
This fact shows that in the present century 
nations have been born, and even reached a 
certain degree of maturity, in tho brief 
space of a single human life. For many years 
the homo Government were opposed to any 
large extension of settlement on the Aus¬ 
tralian continent, but the persistence of the 
early colonists at last overcame official 
inertia. Lord Glenelg, in a statesmanlike 
despatch dated April 13, 1830, frankly re¬ 
cognised tho fact that the motives which 
were urging mankind to break through the 
obstacles that had boen placed in tho way 
of their settlement in new countries were 
“ too strong to be encountered with effect 
by ordinary means.” Tho Colonial Secre¬ 
tary was oven induced to admit that “ de¬ 
liberate reflection” might have recommended 
the encouragement of settlements at such 
places as Port Phillip and Twofold Bay. 
The early colonists at Port Phillip were 
without any regularly constituted authority, 
but they improvised a provisional Govern¬ 
ment, which, without imitating the excesses 
of Californian or Kansas vigilance com¬ 
mittees, proved strong enough to preserve 
order and to protect the natives. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has stated that Port Phillip 
was first occupied by convicts sent thither 
from the parent colony. There does not 
appear to be any solid foundation for this 
statement, which, as might be expected, 
has given great offence to the Victorians. 

The early land disputes in the Port Phillip 
territory belong to a class of questions 
which may safely be allowed to rest in peace; 
but we may remark that in a chapter in 
which the author graphically describes his 
personal recollections of the colony, he states 
that about the year 1841 or 1842 his father 
purchased an acre of ground in Melbourne 
for 3001. or 400/., and that recently no less a 
sum than 7001. a foot has been asked for land 
in the same quarter of the city. The name 
of Mr. Robert Lowe figures prominently in 
the early history of the colony. He was 
nominated a member of the Legislature of 
New South Wales in 1843 ; and Sir George 
Gipps, in notifying the event to the late 
Lord Stanley, described him as “ a man of 
first-rate abilities and a fluent speaker.” 
Mr. Lowe justified his reputation by deliver¬ 
ing a powerful speech in favour of separat¬ 
ing the Port Phillip territory from Now 
South Wales and erecting it into a separate 
colony—a policy which led to the formation 
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of the great self-governing dependency of 
Victoria. Another familiar name which 
occurs in Mr. Labilliere’s pages is that of 
Sir Arthur Cotton. Seven miles from 
Ballarat, Sir Arthur engaged in an irrigation 
experiment more remarkable than any he 
has since tried in India. When the most 
profitable use the Victorians could find for 
their mutton was to boil it down for tallow, 
it occurred to Sir Arthur to employ for pur¬ 
poses of irrigation the soup or gravy which 
flowed from tho melting-vats. By means of 
sluices and trouches he distributed tbe rich 
liquid over the neighbouring lands; and 
magnificent crops, in both fields and gardens, 
were the result. Tho history of irrigation 
in India contains, as Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Smollett have both shown in the House of 
Commons, some strange episodes, but none, 
we suspect, so novel as Sir Arthur’s curious 
experiment at Ballarat. 

F. W. Chesson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sunshine and Snoiv. By Hawley Smart. 

In Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Boy’s Wife. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. In 
Two Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Lady’s Holm. By Annie L. Walker. In 
Three Volumes. (S. Tinsley.) 

Frozen Hearts. By G. Webb Appleton. In 
Three Volumes. (S. Tinsley.) 

Christiem the Wicked. By Henry Tagson. 
From the German. Translated by the 
Authur. (S. Tinsley.) 

The Baron of Eppenfeld; or, The Poor Clare. 
By John J. Hayden. (S. Tinsley.) 

If in Sunshine and Snow Hawley Smart is 
not at his very highest, he at least makes 
some approach to his best efforts. There is 
much more plot, much more good descrip¬ 
tion, and more ambitious character-painting 
than in some of his lighter productions. 
We have the same bright and “ rattling ” 
racing and hunting sketches with which in 
his other stories he has made us so familiar; 
and besides there is a first-rate description 
of pike-fishing on a winter day — one of 
those ideal winter days which in all its 
charm he brings vividly before us by a few 
bold and graphic touches. We prefer this 
chapter in some respects to the one in which 
the “ roaring game ” is described. The battle 
of the “Witching Channel Stane” is, how¬ 
ever, very well managed, though it looks a 
little as if it had been got up for the occa¬ 
sion. The game and subsequent proceedings 
are much enhanced by the humours of “ the 
Laird,” a certain Mr. Campbell Macgregor, 
a curious mixture of the Highlander and 
Frenchman, tho “ production of a race who, 
while speaking French and broken English, 
had a wondrous reverence for all the old 
Highland customs.” One of these was the 
consumption of an unlimited amount of “ tho 
crathur,” which, after tho repast of the 
“ beef and greens ” was over, had been so 
freely indulged in that “ tbe Laird ” was 
with difficulty persuaded that he did not 
live in tbe cathedral, and Mr. Cherriton, 
familiarly known as “Tbe Cbirper,” one of 
Her Majesty’s officers, was with even a 


greater amount of difficulty got home to 
his hotel. Chapters such as these form 
pleasant interludes in the course of a story 
which is very well told. The old artist 
and reformed gambler, Clarisse Lydon’s 
father, Clarisse herself, “ Uncle Robert,” 
the jovial sporting good-hearted rector of 
Ringstone, and the old dowager, being par¬ 
ticularly good studies, not to mention our 
friend “The Chirper,” whose little weak¬ 
nesses are always getting him into scrapes, 
from the consequences of which his friends, 
attached to him for his many really good 
qualities, have enough to do in saving him. 

Bright, interesting, and thoroughly read¬ 
able as all Major Whyte-Melville’s books 
are, it does not seem to me that Boy’s Wife is 
conceived in his best vein, or executed in his 
happiest manner. Its opening chapters are 
in some respects the best. A gentleman, 
Mr. Roy, of Royston, is sitting in the Im¬ 
perial Hotel, at Beachmoutli, having chased 
away some dull thoughts with a pint of 
port. His present occupation is speculating 
abont a lady, who by herself, and with her 
back turned towards him, is eating a soli¬ 
tary dinner. He is evidently well satisfied 
with his study, for when she rises, and he 
gets a good view of her face and figure, he 
says to himself as she leaves the room, 
“ You darling ! That is tho nicest woman I 
ever saw in my life.” Next morning, after 
his bathe, we find him stopping at her bed¬ 
room door, lifting one of her little boots in 
a “ tender, almost reverent hand,” and, “ but 
for footsteps in the passage, he would have 
defied blacking and pressed it to his lips”—a 
proceeding much more explainable and 
natural if it had taken place the night 
before, after another turn at the port, instead 
of in early morning, after his swim. Soon 
afterwards he makes her acquaintance under 
circumstances a little embarrassing to a 
modest young woman, for she has taken off 
those “ dear ” boots, also her stockings, and 
with tucked-up garments is wading knee- 
deep in the water to rescue a little frigh¬ 
tened and dangerously situated child. A 
very brief courtship follows this curious 
introduction, and in a short time they are 
married. The reader would, however, almost 
require to be assured of their identity, for 
when they appear on the scene a few weeks 
after their wedding, they are strangely un¬ 
like the two people whose acquaintanceship 
he made in the earlier chapters. Nelly—for 
such is the name of the wearer of tho “ dear ” 
boots—has become decidedly stupid and 
slightly vulgar; Mr. Roy has become brutal 
in his manner and jealous in his nature. 
Marriage, no doubt, is a great disenchanter 
and transformer ; but in so short a time it 
can hardly work so magical a change as 
is here indicated. A vulgar jade of a 
housekeeper, who is also an elegant letter- 
writer and forger, and a pleasant though 
somewhat unscrupulous man of the world— 
Lord Fitzowen—succeed in bringing matters 
to a crisis between the newly-married couple, 
and a separation is the result. Nelly, with 
whom, of course, are the sympathies of the 
reader, goes back to her aunt’s hotel; Mr. 
Roy to flirt with the lady who formerly 
jilted him, now a frisky and frivolous young 
widow. An extraordinary sailor appears on 
the scene, and by dint of some common-sense 


and the use of a deal of nautical language, 
succeeds in bringing matters right again, 
and also in gaining a wife for himself. 

Within the last few years Miss Walker has 
been steadily winning for herself a very good 
position among those writers who mannfn/.. 
ture pleasantly-written and wholesome, if 
not profoundly absorbing, stories, the plots 
of which are well constructed, and the de¬ 
tails patiently elaborated. Her A Cana- 
dian Heroine still lingers with a consider¬ 
able degree of vividness in one’s memory; 
and in her present venture, without pro- 
ducing such a striking and in some respects 
so painful a picture as the Canadian heroine’s 
father presented, she has made a very con¬ 
siderable advance in all the requisites of a 
good story. As a piece of genuine, careful, 
and successful work, Lady's Holm will bear 
a very favourable comparison with most of 
the “new novels” of this season. There are 
a grace and ease in the writing, a faithful- 
ness in the execution, a tenderness in the 
manipulation which more than make up for 
a certain want of freshness and originality in 
the materials with which she works. The 
lifo led by Mary Langford and her Uncle 
Stephen at Lady’s Holm is very sweet and 
beautiful, and the conception of a daintily, 
pure and highly-refined mind. Frank and 
Mary’s love-story is full of many tender and 
touching incidents. The Squire, Millicent, 
and Mrs. Bryan, are admirable bits of por¬ 
traiture ; while few will read the touching 
history of the fate of Arthur’s Italian wife, 
or listen to the prattle of the little child, 
without a thrill of genuine emotion. Lady’s 
Holm is certain to become popular with a 
large circle of readers who are weary and 
disgusted with much in modem fiction. 

No reader of Frozen Hearts will complain 
of want of sin, sensation, and surprise. It 
is literally full of horrors from beginning to 
end. Though it may be true in a certain 
sense—as the authoress claims for her work 
—that in it “ an infraction of the great 
social commandment is not so much as 
hinted at,” we are not quite so sure that 
“ picturesque ” (or, indeed, any other kind 
of) “ vice would fly screaming from the 
grim austerities ” which she recites. We 
are at one with the authoress when she 
tells ns that hers is not a “ nursery-tale,’ 
and when she confesses that it may be more 
or less infused with an element which the 
drawing-room world will severely condemn 
for its coarseness. Certainly the paths 
through which she carefully “picks” her 
“ way,” as she mildly puts it—we should 
rather say, rushes at railway speed-are 
“grimy” enough, and the “austerities” 
equally “ grim.” Two of the chief personages 
of the story are an erring and repentant woman 
in a deserted and haunted house, in regard 
to the internal surroundings of which she 
was as much out of place as a “ camellia in a 
turnip-field;” and a blood-stained man, some 
of whose “ austerities ” consist in having 
seduced his brother’s sweetheart, in after¬ 
wards secretly marrying her, not out of love 
to the woman, but outof hatred to his brother: 
in making belief that he himself is dead and 
buried: in intercepting a letter to his brother, 
the Marquis, from his own wife, confessing 
that she is wedded, and substituting another 
for it: in making himself known to be alive 
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on the night of the day on which she weds 
his brother: in coming at night “ by stealth 
to entice his daughter, Heaven knows for 
what purpose, from the church : ” in the very 
act of coming face to face with his wife, 
whom he had not seen for sixteen years, 
staggering back in dismay, “ stricken by an 
avenging Angel’s hand, let ns hope: ” and in 
falling from the top of a cliff into a garden, 
and lying there “ a broken carcase.” I think 
my readers will agree with me that these 
are pretty considerable “ austerities ; ” and 
yet I confess to having read Frozen Hearts 
with interest. It is full of all kinds of 
excitement, and in some places reveals 
evidence of strong dramatic power. The 
parting scene between Marie and her mother 
is particularly well managed and could, 
along with much in the romance, be dra¬ 
matised with effect. It is only fair to 
state that the “ austerities ” are occasionally 
relieved by the manners and talk of a pretty 
little pink-and-white grisette, and by the 
pleasant picture of the child lovers. If this 
is a first performance, it is full of many 
elements of promise—only we might be 
spared some of the horrors or “austeri¬ 
ties.” 

Christiem the Wicked originally published 
in German is translated for us into English 
by its author. It is not only interesting as a 
story, but somewhat instructive and valuable 
as an historical narrative. It relates some of 
the principal incidents in the life of Christian 
H. of Denmark, especially that portion of it 
which has to do with his “little dove”— 
mistress — Dyveke, who has been often 
celebrated in works of poetry and fiction. 
The story contains some fine elements for a 
tragedy, and has been used by Samsde, 
a Danish poet writing about the end of 
the eighteenth century, and by ItiekhofF 
in his Diiveke (Berlin, 1843). It does not 
suffer in Henry Tagson’s hands, who, we are 
glad to see, brings out some of Christian’s 
better characteristics, and justly estimates 
the services he rendered to his country, 
while he does not hide the savage cruelties 
of which he was guilty, more especially 
after the murder of his mistress. The 
author gives us a very pretty and sweet 
picture of Dyveke, and there is little or no 
suggestion of evil in the story. 

The Baron of Eppenfield is a crudely 
juvenile story, in which abduction and 
murder are prominent elements, and through 
which we are ever hearing the noise of 
thunder and the raging of the elements, the 
dirge of a sorceress, the falling of a silver 
shield, the shrieks of an illused woman, and 
the remorseful cries of her murderer. The 
supernatural is invoked to kill the Baron, 
for while holding high revel he is lifted 
from the ground by some “ invisible force.” 
Notwithstanding his shrieks and howls and 
struggles, he is borne up to the ceiling and 
dashed down again with “starting eyes 
rolling in their orbits,” accompanied by 
some other very dreadful details. Mr. Hay¬ 
den kindly gives us a good many of bis 
verses to the bargain, but, happily, these do 
not fall within onr province. 

W. W. Tulloch. 


michell’s creweian orations. 

Oral tones Creiceianae: quihus adiectae sunt 
orationcs dnae inaugurates a Ricardo 
Micludl, S.T.P., Publico TJniversitatls Ora- 
tnre. (Londini et Oxonii: Jac. Parker et 
Soc.) 

We now know what it was that the Oxford 
undergraduates never would allow us to 
hear. This volume contains fourteen Latin 
speeches delivered at the Oxford Encaenia 
in alternate years from 1849 to 1875 inclu¬ 
sive by the late Dr. Michell, Public Orator, 
and Principal of Hertford College. With 
them are printed two inaugural orations 
addressed to Lord Derby and Lord Salis¬ 
bury respectively at their admission to the 
office of Chancellor of the University. The 
orations have been edited with notes by Mr. 
E. B. Michell, and published by subscrip¬ 
tion. 

The Latin is excellent Ciceronian Latin, 
and extremely transparent, as it ought to be 
for this particular purpose. There is variety 
in the constructions and in the vocabulary, 
and there is hardly an expression that 
seems open to criticism. The style is of a 
piece throughout; and those who glance 
through the speeches in search of “ Silver 
Age ” epigrams will bo disappointed, nor are 
there any of those felicitous but doubtful 
adaptations of Latin phrases to modern 
facts and ideas which enliven the speeches 
of out-going Proctors. 

There seems no reason why Latin speeches 
should not be judged as English ones are, 
in respect of the weight and force of the 
thoughts expressed in them. A good style 
ought to be no more protection against this 
judgment to the one than to the other. The 
Orator is nominally restricted to a eulogy of 
the benefactors of the University; but Dr. 
Michell, like a sensible man, usually contents 
them with a very modest preface in their 
honour, and diverges to political or academi¬ 
cal topics, or the presence of illustrious per¬ 
sons. But there is one instance of a deeper 
thoughtfulness. The majesty of a great 
assembly, the stimulus given by such assem¬ 
blies to patriotism, the weakness of the 
patriotic spirit in England, are treated in 
the oration of 1851 with dignity and force; 
and the same thoughts delivered in English 
would have made a considerable impression. 

Some part of the speeches consists of 
eulogy; and in this Dr. Michell deserves the 
praise of moderation, though to most men 
the facility of Latin for this purpose is 
irresistible. In no language can so stately 
an edifice of superlatives be built up; though 
it must be confessed that putidissime is quite 
as easy to say as sapieniissime. And the 
fact of their speaking in Latin seems to 
enable the most reserved and self-respecting 
Englishmen to say and hear the most ful¬ 
some adulation without discomfort. The 
only pity is that the Latin tongue has not 
been made compulsory on all occasions of 
congratulation. Among the remarks—and 
there are many—bearing on academical re¬ 
form, a most gloomy presage about “un¬ 
attached students ” (Or. Crew., 1867) is 
especially noticeable. Conservatives who 
sympathised with such fears at the time are 
not now ashamed to own their mistake and 
their gratitude to the authors of the mea¬ 


sure of extension. We feel almost incline*! 
to pardon the undergraduates for their 
naughty behaviour for the sake of the 
amusing irony which was all that their 
persecution could provoke from the good- 
natured and longsuflferiDg Orator:— 

“ Quia, quaeso, adolescentem talem, tam forti et 
goneroso animo praeditum, quia, dico, non illieo 
liberum et ab omni parte frenis solutum velit, 
ut vi nnlurae et indolia bonae nequaquam cohibita 
indiea se per aeipsum reddat castiorem, doctiorem, 
et ad gravissima vitae munera obeunda magis 
idoneum et aptiorem ? Certisaime igitur, quod ad 
disciplinam attinet, aurrexit Acadeniiae aetaa vere 
aurea. Quia mirandum censebit, ai intra paucoa 
annos, humaniaaimi Iuvenea, nulla propemodum 
egeatia disciplina, nullia cenaoribua, nullia (o for- 
tunati nimium!) Procuratoribua P ” 

The notes give all the elucidation that the 
text would require for a non-academical 
reader, and a little more too: that is our 
only quarrel with them. They are clearly 
written, are often interesting, must have 
cost a great deal of trouble, and abound 
with references. It does, however, savour 
a little of bookmakiDg to refer us to 1 Tim. 
i., 18, for the duty of wealthy persons to 
be liberal just because the Orator happens 
to say that the benefactors of the uni¬ 
versity were “ liberales, benefici,” espe¬ 
cially as there does not seem to be any¬ 
thing to the point in the verse quoted. 
And surely Mr. E. B. Michell must have 
caught something of his father’s vein of 
delicate irony when, in illustration of the 
fact that the Prince of Wales travelled to 
study human nature rather than scenery, ho 
remarks that “ at the Falls of Niagara, bril¬ 
liantly illuminated for the occasion, all the 
prodigies of nature were eclipsed by the 
extraordinary feats of M. Blondin.” 

Edw. R. Bernard. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Author's 
Edition. Volume V. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
The fifth volume concludes the reissue of Sir II. 
Taylor’s works in verse and prose, which is no re¬ 
issue in the common acceptance of the term, but 
veritably an “author's edition,” thoroughly re¬ 
vised, with the latest corrections of the veteran 
poet and essayist. The contents of this volume, 
entirely confiued to prose, well exemplify both tho 
versatility of the writer and the length of his 
literary life. Tho first is entitled an “ Essay on 
the Poetical Works of Mr. Wordsworth,” first 
published in 1834; the last is a review of The 
Subjection of Women, by J. S. Mill, dated 1870. 
His own poetry apart, Sir H. Taylor shows best 
ns a poetical critic. It was his lot to belong to a 

f eriod when the extraordinary reputation of 
lyron had led astray the judgment of the reading 
public. At such a" period he became one of tlm 
leaders, both in precept and in practice, of that 
intellectual reaction which won appreciation for 
the simple but profound verses of Wordsworth. 
Himself a serious poet, so he appears as a serious 
critic of poetry. Without any clever theorising 
about the ultimate nature of genius, he has made 
an honest and successful endeavour to explain the 
philosophical thought and the charm of diction 
of the most English of all our great poets. If 
his comments on the Sonnets and the Excursion 
read familiar and almost trite to the preseut 
generation, no small part of the reason is because 
we have grown up under the influence shrd by this 
school of criticism. In discussing Mill's latest 
views on the position of women. Sir II. Taylor, 
while displaying no less breadth of sympathy and 
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soundness of judgment, fails to grapple satisfac¬ 
torily with a question so intensely practical and 
modern in its hearings. Ono who is almost the 
contemporary of Wordsworth can afford to leave 
the solution to a later generation. Similarly in 
the letter to Mr. Gladstone entitled “ Crime Con¬ 
sidered/’ the opinions of tire amateur sociologist 
claim respect rather as the ripe fruit of a lifetime 
spent in intelligent observation than as being the 
reasoned exposition of a practical system. Sir II. 
Tav'or will ever be known in literature as the 
author of Philip ran Artevelde. By this repub- 
lication of his collected writings, in the final 
form in which he is desirous of awaiting the ver¬ 
dict of posterity, ho has established an additional 
claim to our gratitude. We are now enabled to 
follow him through his many-sided literary career. 
It may bo doubted whether many younger men 
would pass the ordeal so well. 

London and its Environs. Handbook for 
Travellers by K. Baedeker. (Dulau and Co.) 
At last “Baedeker's London,” after passing 
through six editions in the original German, 
appears in an English dress. The familiar red 
books of Coblenz, now published at Leipzig, 
appeal to a class of travellers who know not 
B icon’s celebrated essay. They are not ashamed 
to confess tho poverty of their purse, and the 
necessary limitation of their opportunities and 
their desires. For such the name of Baedeker 
ranks with those of Cook and Gaze. With his 
guidance, as under the charge of a valet dc place 
in the West or of a dragoman in tho East, time is 
ec momised and the objects of the ordinary tourist 
are successfully accomplished. The perils of tho 
unknown disappear. One is carried about the 
Continent ns it were by contract, with a guarantee 
that nothing worth seeing or knowing shall be 
entirely omitted. The visitor to London, whether 
American or English, requires a similar assistance 
if he wishes to make tho most of a short stay in “ the 
greatest city in the modern world.” In the vastness 
of its area and the multifarious character of its 
sights, London itself may worthily compare with 
not a few Continental countries. There are already 
many guide-books to tho metropolis, great and 
s nail; but we know of nono better adapted to 
satisfy tho wants of that class of rapid nut in¬ 
dustrious travellers described above. The well- 
known characteristics of Baedeker—the thorough¬ 
ness of treatment, the accuracy of detail, the con¬ 
ciseness of style — are all present. Even Londoners 
may find the book valuable for handy reference, 
ami will bo amused at the sobriety of expression 
of tho travelled Gorman. A somewhat close 
examination has discovered scarcely a single mis¬ 
take, and very few passages that reveal tiro hand 
of a foreigner. The dates are uniformly carried 
down to the present year. Special attention has 
been devoted to tire description of our museums 
and art-galleries. The account of tho National 
Gallery, we are told, is from tho pen of a well- 
known art-critic. The more remote suburbs are 
visited, and excursions are planned as far as 
b\ iudsor, Brighton, and the Isle of Wight. With 
one exception, the maps maintain tho high re¬ 
putation of German cartography; and that one 
exception has been executed in England. 

Visitors’ Handbook to IVeston-super-Mare and 
its Vicinitg. Edited by L. E. U. J., under tho 
.Superintendence of the” Rev. W. Jackson, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Tho 
author and editor have done their best to attract 
attention to one of the dullest watering-places in 
England, and in the .”00 and odd pages of which 
this volume consists the reader is tolerably certain 
to find something to interest or to amuse him. 
The garrulity of guides is proverbial, and Mr. 
Jackson is certainly fitted for joining the corps by 
his wonderful powers of digression and inexhaus¬ 
tible stores of information. Each place he visits 
(and fortunately for visitors the neighbourhood of 
Weston abounds in places of interest) fur¬ 
nishes him with a dozen pretexts for exhibiting 


his antiquarian, ecclesiologieal, and especially his 
etymological knowledge, and the diligent student 
of his book, if his memory be retentive, may 
almost pass for an encyclopaedist. As, however, 
universal knowledge is not what we look for in a 
local handbook, we can but express our regret that 
so much space should have been wasted on extra¬ 
neous subjects, and that, wdien out for a holiday, 
we should be bothered about a thousand matters 
of which we prefer to be ignorant, or else to seek 
elsewhere for more trustworthy information. 

Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, by John T. Reid. (Routledge.) Among 
the illustrated gift-books of tho season this volume 
deserves to take a high place. It is written in a 
simple, unaffected style, and the numerous wood- 
cuts which adorn its pages have been taken di¬ 
rectly from the author's sketch-book, and are not 
mere reproductions from well-worn blocks which 
have done service a dozen times previously. Of 
course Mr. Reid has not been able to impart to 
his narrative any wonderful amount of freshness, 
for most people are as familiar with Loch Lomond 
ns with the Serpentine, and one is far more likely 
to meet with an adventure in Ratclifle Highway 
than in tho Trossachs or the Pass of Glencoe. 
Mr. Black had an unfair advantage over the ordi¬ 
nary tourist who recounts his experiences, when 
he gave to the world his charming Adventures in a 
Phaeton, inasmuch as he called fiction to his aid, 
and thus invested common scenes with uncommon 
interest; Mr. Reid relies rather upon the realism 
of his narrative and the excessive beauty of the 
landscape which his active pencil delineated. He 
saw, too, a good deal of the home lifo of the 
Scottish peasantry, for he preferred the shelter of 
a cottage to that of an hotel, and shared iu the 
national taste for oaten cakes and kale. Thus the 
volume which he has produced stands upon quite 
a different level to that occupied by the guide¬ 
book or picturesque annual, and possesses claims 
to more than the popularity of a season. Messrs. 
Dalziel have reproduced the author’s sketches with 
fidelity and skill; but occasionally their rocks re¬ 
mind one too much of indiarubber, and we are 
fairly puzzled with certain features in the vignette 
on page 101. There is also in the scene on the 
Garry (opposite page 86) a curious blotch on the 
right-hand side, which suggests rather a defect in 
the wood block than a scar on the rock, which we 
presume it was meant to depict. As the sketches 
are more than one hundred and fifty in number, 
these trifling blemishes do not detract from the 
general beauty of the book. 

Holes by a Field Xaturalist in the Western 
Tropics. I3y Henry H. Higgins, M.A., President 
of the Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club, See. 
(Liverpool: Howell.) Two years ago, Mr. 
Iliggins was lucky enough to have n berth offered 
him in the steam yacht of Mr. Cholinoudeley, 
who desired to visit the Antilles and Tropical 
America in the interests of natural history. The 
voyage of the Argo will not compare with that of 
the Beagle, nor have we iu Mr. Iliggins a second 
Darwin. Yet the notes are by no means uninter¬ 
esting, and the writer so thoroughly enjoyed his 
trip to tho tropics, that we are insensibly carried 
away by his enthusiasm. The yacht was provided 
with aquaria in which were deposited the contents 
of the skimming net and dredge, whenever they 
could bo used, and thus the naturalists had the 
chance of examining at leisure whatever specimens 
were taken from the surface or depths. Mr. 
Higgins visited Antigua, Martinique, and Trinidad 
(the beauties of which have been so lately described 
by the glowing pencil of Kingsley), and after a 
month’s tour through the chief towns on the 
neighbouring mainland, stayed for a short time in 
Jamaica. We can understand his surprise at and 
admiration for the lovely ferns (there aro 400 
species in the island), for which tho Blue 
Mountains are famous. Their abundance con¬ 
soled him for the scarcity of insects and absence 
of the beautiful land shells which are usually the 


naturalist’s chief spoils in Jamaica. The trip to 
Nassau was more fertile in results,and the account 
of it forms the most interesting portion of the 
book. Mr. Higgins has given much attention to 
the mosses of Dominica, and his notes will he use¬ 
ful to the student of lower cryptogamic plants. 

Xotes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. 
Charles Cox, F.R.II.S. Vol. HI. The Hundreds of 
Appletree and Repton and Gresley. (Chesterfield: 
Edmunds; London: Bemrose.) Mr. Cox's valuable 
work is making rapid and satisfactory progress 
towards its completion. The author shows no 
failure of interest in his arduous undertaking, but 
in each successive volume adds some new feature 
by which its usefulness is increased and its like¬ 
ness to a parochial history made even closer than 
before. In the present volume he ha3 inserted 
lists of the incumbents and their patrons from the 
year 12!i7 (when the diocesan registers commence) 
down to tho present time. These lists are, of 
course, not quite perfect, for it is almost impossible 
to ascertain the precise succession in the troublous 
times of the seventeenth century, when one 
“ intruder ” often made speedy room for another. 
The churches described are, with few exceptions, 
somewhat deficient in architectural interest, and 
the majority of them have suffered more or less 
from the indiscriminate zeal of the restorer. This 
is bad enough, but still more is it to be deplored 
that “ within the limited area of the Hundreds of 
Appletree, and of Repton and Gresley, upwards of 
a score of churches and chapels have completely 
disappeared.” Tho Priory churches of Breadsall, 
Calke, Gresley, and Repton still survive, hut all of 
them have undergone unhappy transformations,and 
in the ease of Calke scarcely' a single ancient feature 
has been preserved. Breadsall has fared better, 
and Mr. Cox gives an interesting account of a 
Pieta, sculptured in alabaster, which has recently 
been found beneath the flooring of the church. 
Sudbury, Etwall, Dovebridge, Longford, and Mel- 
bourn possess churches of more than common 
merit; in Stydd are some considerable remains of 
the Preceptory of Yeavely, and within the parish 
of Muggiuton (where tradition says untruly that 
Bradshaw and Ireton were buried) is the quaintly- 
named “Halter-Devil Chapel.” For the story 
connected therewith, as well as for a vast amount 
of most valuable archaeological lore, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Cox’s volumes, which deserve ft 
place in every library. 

Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and 
Colours. By J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
See. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) As editor of Science 
Gossip Dr. Taylor has not only learnt what are the 
popular wants in respect to scientific knowledge, 
but also how those wants may be best supplied- 
'We cannot, therefore, doubt that he has good rea¬ 
son for devoting the earlier pages of this interest¬ 
ing little book to the discussion of what he terms 
the “ Old and New Philosophy of Flowers.” M e 
can see no difficulty in accepting as a truth that 
flowers were not primarily intended for the mere 
delectation of mankind. For whatever purpose 
they were created and exist, the fact still remains 
that they are a source of enjoyment to us, and 
that enjoyment will not be increased by adopting 
Dr. McCosh’s orthodox conclusions, nor lessened 
by accepting the theory of evolution. We are not 
quite so sure that we agree with Dr. Taylor when 
he asserts that “ Nature has everywhere forbidden 
the banns of intermarriage ! Her decree is rigidly 
carried out whenever possible, from mosses up to 
men.” This is rather a sweeping assertion, at 
variance with the experience of cattle-breeders, 
and, to some extent, contradicted by the healthi¬ 
ness and vitality of the Jewish race. The rule, 
we should say, is not applied so rigidly in the 
animal kingdom as it is in the vegetable. But 
Dr. Taylor may well be pardoned for the use of ft 
little rhetoric, since ho has given us a charm 1112 
book which more than fulfils the promise of its 
title-page. It is the pleasantest introduction to 
the science of botany which has ever fallen in our 
way. 
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Jenkintan's Practical Guide to North Wales. 
(Stanford.) The special merit of thi3 handbook 
is its trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited 
every place described, and travelled by every 
route suggested, and has throughout viewed 
things as a “ practical guide ” should view them. 

- Ilis directions to the pedestrian are so minute and 
clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and 
his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is 
always worth attention. We are glad to notice 
that, although the names of hotels and inns are 

j‘ mentioned, no opinion upon their merits is ex¬ 
pressed, and thus all suspicion of “ favouritism ” 
is avoided. In Wales, at any rate, the tourist is 
tolerably sure to meet with comfort and civility, 
wherever he may wander. The only improve¬ 
ments in Mr. Jenkinson’s guidebook we can sug¬ 
gest are the mounting of the admirable map upon 
canvas or some durable substance, and the inser- 
~ tion of a few district maps in the sections which 
treat of Llandudno, Bettwa y Coed, Snowdon, and 
Dolgelly. 

A Companion to KiUamey. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. (Marcus Ward.) The veteran au¬ 
thors of this pretty little book are true to their 
attachment to Ireland, and in a summer like 
the present a trip to Killarney would prove very 
. delightful. Absurd fears of “ agrarian outrages ” 
, deter Englishmen from visiting a lovely country 
where they are sure to meet with a cordial wel- 

- come. We shall be glad if Mr. and Mrs. Ilall 
can induce our countrymen to make acquaintance 
with the Irish at home, and satisfy themselves 
that they are not a race of unreasonable malcon¬ 
tents or bloodthirsty Fenians. The “ Companion ” 
is as voluble and enthusiastic as one could 
■desire. 


From Bournemouth to Bridgenorth in a Yellow 
Cart. (Provost.) We suppose Mr. Black is 
indirectly answerable for this inoffensive addition 
to travels at home. The writer has no strange 
adventures to recount, but narrates simply and 
briefly a cruise upon wheels from Bournemouth, 
through the New Forest, Salisbury, across the 
Wiltshire Downs, to Devizes, and thence by way 
of Malmesbury, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Bewdley to the picturesque town of Bridgenorth. 
The topographical details are sometimes taken 
from that not very recondite work, Lewis’s Dic¬ 
tionary, and the amount of research undertaken 
by the author may be estimated from the follow¬ 
ing passage :—“ There is probably an interesting 
and authentic account of Malmesbury Abbey in 
Lyson’s (sic) Magna Britannia." We have no 
doubt that the journey made was pleasant to the 
travellers, but the only poiut about it which seems 
worth notice is that it was made in the early part 
of April—a month hitherto deemed unfit for such 
out-door excursions. 

Bengnliana (Calcutta: Thacker,Spink and Co.) 
is a book of size and pretension, but remarkable 
only as illustrating in a more marked degree than 
usual the real feelings of a native of India regard¬ 
ing the subjects of which he writes. The first, 
and by far the best, part of the book consists of 
sundry little anecdotes descriptive of scenes in the 
career of a native clerk. These are told with 
some humour, and in very creditable English. We 
can afford to be amused at the sarcasm levelled 
acainst European and East Indian functionaries 
by a brother official who has had exceptional 
opportunities of observation. The remainder of 
the book, comprising some 250 pages, is of a 
different character. It begins with a story of the 
Indian Mutiny, is followed by twenty-four fancy 
tales from the early history of India, and con¬ 
cludes with a miscellaneous section on such sub¬ 
jects as the street music of Calcutta, and a very 
curious production, if we recollect that it is 
written by a Hindoo, on the sons and daughters 
of Jupiter. These pages are devoid of literary 
merit, and in many cases are disfigured by coarse- 
Tieae. of expression, and indecency in the plot 
itself. It is to he regretted that Baboo Sosnee 


Chunder Dutt, who belongs to a family dis¬ 
tinguished in literature, should risk any reputation 
he may himself possess by the republication of 
these objectionable and inferior pieces, which had 
better have been left to perish in the obscure 
native magazines where many years ago they first 
appeared. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Edward Augustus Bond has been appointed 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Mr. 
Bond is a meritorious officer of long service. He 
succeeded the late Sir Frederic Madden, as Keeper 
of the MSS., in 1806. In accordance with the 
usual practice in making such appointments, the 
three trustees with whom the matter chiefly rests 
—the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury—submitted two names to 
the Queen, from which she selected the first. We 
believe that the second was that of Mr. Bullen, 
Keeper of the Printed Books. 

Another lengthy Report, the seventh, of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission is almost 
ready for publication. It would, in fact, have 
been presented to Parliament at the end of the 
last session, had not the death of Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, one of the most active of the com¬ 
missioners, caused a delay. As Mr. William 
Hardy, however, succeeded his brother on the 
Commission as well as at the Record Office, 
but slight interruption to its useful labours 
has been experienced. The most interesting fea¬ 
tures in this new Report will, we believe, consist 
of a continuation of the Calendar of the House of 
Lords Papers, by Mr. R. W. Monro and Mr. 
M. A. Thoms, from 1648 to 1665, in which will 
be found much new matter of biographical and 
historical value, especially connected with the 
trial of Charles I.; a further Report, by Mr. R. B. 
Knowles, on Lord Denbigh’s papers, chiefly of 
William III.’s time, to which we referred some 
months ago; very full abstracts, by Mr. A. J. 
Horwood, of the MSS. of Sir Frederick Graham, 
consisting for the greater part of the official 
papers of Sir Richard Graham (Viscount Preston) 
while Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
France, 1682-85, and while Secretary of State at 
the end of the year 1688, and of the MSS. of Sir 
Harry Verney, chiefly family correspondence be¬ 
tween 1640 and 1680 of the utmost interest: Mr. 
Horwood’s other Reports include notices of the 
collections of Lord Egmont, Lord Sackvile, Mr. 
G. II. Finch, M.P., and Mr. G. Alan Lowndes. 
Besides an account of the Records of Somerset¬ 
shire, Mr. J. Oordy Jeaffreson will contribute a 
full Report upon the vast collection of manuscripts 
belonging to Mr. W. More Molyneux, of Loseley, 
near Guildford; these range in date chiefly be¬ 
tween the reign of Henry VIH, and that of 
James I. On behalf of Scotland, Mr. William 
Fraser will send notices of portions of the collec¬ 
tions of the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Southesk, 
and others ; while from Ireland we shall have a 
further instalment of Mr. J. T. Gilbert’s Report 
on the unique collection of the Marquis of 
Ormonde. 

Mr. T. Tindall Wildridoe, of Hull, has in 
preparation a volume on the Misereres of Bever¬ 
ley Minster, which will contain a complete series 
of drawings of the carvings under the seats in 
the choir of the Church of St. John's. The plates 
will he accompanied by explanatory and historical 
notes. 

A series of eight Historical Sketches of the 
Reformation, mainly having reference to the reign 
of King Henry VIII., from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. F. G. Lee, of Lambeth, will be published in 
the ensuing season in a single volume, by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran. In writing these Dr. Lee 
has had the opportunity of consulting several un¬ 
published MSS. in private hands, as well as the 
recently arranged English Public Records. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue in 


September the following new works of fiction:— 
Mrs. Grey's Bcminiscences, by Lady Blake; A 
Chequered Life, by Mrs. Day; and Michelle and 
Little Jack, by Frances Martin. 

Clare, by Lizzie Alldridge, and The Disturbing 
Element, by Charlotte M. Yonge, will be the two 
next novels of the “ Bluebell ” series, published by 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. Clare will be 
illustrated by Frank Dadd, and Miss Yonge’s 
novel by Percy Macquoid. 

Mr. Norgatb has in the press a translation of 
the Meditations of Rend Descartes, with a com¬ 
mentary and memoir of the author by Mr. Richard 
Lowndes; also a new and revised edition of Sir 
John Lubbock’s lh-ehistoric Times. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold has contributed to the 
September number of the Princeton Review (New 
York) an article on “The Cost of a Landed 
Gentry.” 

The Fortnightly Revieio will contain an article 
by Mr. II. J. S. Cotton on “ Moral Progress in 
India.” 

The opening article in the September number 
of Blackwood is a defence of the National Church 
of Scotland against the agitation now being raised 
in favour of disestablishment. 

Mr. George Howell contributes an article to 
the Pantiles Papers, entitled “Cnly a Workman: 
a Sketch.” 

The following is a summary of the contents o f 
the September number of the Revue Historique: — 
By lVArhois de Jubaiuville, “ Les Bardes en 
Irlande et dans le pays de Galles ; ” by L. Guibert, 
“ Le parti girondin dans le diSpartement de la 
Haute-Vienne; ” by L. de Mas Latrie, “De 
quelques seigneuries de Terre-Sainte oublieds dans 
les Families d'Outre-mer de Du Cange : Seigneurs 
de St.-Georges, du Bouquiau et du Saor.” 

Messrs. Griffith anb Farran will publish 
the following stories during the autumn in a new 
uniform series of five-shilling volumes:— A 
Wayside Posy Gathered for Girls, by Fanny 
Lahlache, illustrated by A. II. Collins; The Day 
of Wonders, a Medley of Sense and Nonsense, by 
M. Sullivan, with thirty illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, the son of “ Phiz; ’’ and Harty the 
Wanderer: or, Conduct is Fate, by Fairleigh 
Owen, with twenty-eight illustrations from the 
pencil of John Proctor; also The Secret of the 
Sands, or the Water Lily, a nautical novel, by 
Harry Collingwood. 

Among the latest sensations in the literary 
world of Paris is the appearance of a new novel 
by the veteran author M. Octave Feuillet, whose 
Monsieur de Camors caused so much scandal 
when first published, in lt-07. It is entitled Le 
Journal dune Femme ; and, although it originally 
appeared in the pages of the Revue des Deux- 
Morules, the little volume has already gone 
through several editions. 

Professor Delius has collected into one volume 
his twelve essays on Shaksperian topics which he 
has contributed from time to time to the German 
Shakspere Society’s Year-book. He has written 
a fresh Introduction to the book, and it is now on 
sale. His next year's paper, on Henry VIII., the 
outcome of his last session's lectures on the play, 
will attempt to prove, as against Mr. Spedding, 
the Cambridge editors, and the leading members of 
the New Shakspere Society, that Shakspere alone, 
and not Fletcher, is responsible for the many 
weaknesses and inconsistencies in this play. 

The Hunterian Club,Glasgow, has iust presented 
to its members its second issue for its fourth 
year’s subscription 1874-75, No. 41, Alexander 
Garden's Theatre of Scottish Worthies and Life of 
Bishop Elphinston, 1619-28. 

The English tract of 1550, reprinting by Prof 
Paul Meyer for the old French Text Society— 
“ The Debate Betwene the Heraldes of Ejiglanda 
and Fraunce, compyled by Johan Coke, clarke of 
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the kynges recognysaunce, or vulgerly called, 
clarke of the Statutes of the staple of West- 
mynster, and fynyshed the yere of our Lorde, 
M.D.L.’—will amuse its readers. The way in 
which the worthy Coke scorns the wretched and 
“ crafty nacion of the Hungaryens nowe callyng 
theymselves Frenchemen,” and depreciates all their 
possessions and acts, is great fun, and so are the 
French Herald's rejoinders. On the point of 
which nation has the prettiest women the 
Englishman routs his opponent with his own 
nation’s “ owne comon proverbe: ” 

“ Qui voolt belle dame acquere, 

Pri igue visaige d’Angleterre. 

“ That is to say in englyshe: he that well desyre 
a fayre lade, let hym take the vysage of 
Englande.” Having thus sat on the misernblo 
Hungarian, Coke condescendingly adds: “You 
have fayre women in Fraunce, hoivbeit very /ewe.” 

Messrs. Longmans are about to publish in con¬ 
junction with Baron Tauchnitz a Beriea of three 
volumes of selections made and edited by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards:—(a) from the works of the 
early British poets ; (6) from those of the modern 
English and American poets; and (c) from the 
works of the great English prose-writers. With the 
exception of dictionaries, we believe, this is the first 
original work brought out in the Tauchnitz series. 

The primer epidemic has invaded the United 
States. We are to have shortly a Primer of 
American Literature, by Mr. Chas. F. Richardson. 

Among the German translations of English 
books at present issued, or forthcoming, areG. 
Macdonald's David Elginbrod-, Morley On Com¬ 
promise ; Miss Zimmern's Life of Lessing, and 
George Eliot's College Breakfast Party. Tho 
Vicar of Wakefield is being edited in the original, 
with notes for the use of schools. 

In the new edition of the Dictionary of the 
French Academy, according to the computation of 
a French contemporary, 300 words nave been 
suppressed as obsolete, and 2,200 new ones intro¬ 
duced. The new edition writes pibge, siege, college 
for pidge, sidge, colldge; consonance for conson- 
nance; pktisie, rythme, instead of phthisie, rhythme. 
The grave accent is substituted for what the 
printers call “diaeresis,” in poeme, poete. All 
the Prefaces of previous editions, from M. Ville- 
main’s of the year 1835 to M. de Sacy’s of last year, 
are reprinted. 

It is proposed to erect a statue to the poet 
Seume, at Teplitz, and a committee has been 
formed for this purpose, who invite subscriptions. 

A careful and exhaustive catalogue of Swedish 
bibliography has just been issued at Stockholm, 
under the title Svensk Bok-Katalog, and embraces 
all publications from 18G0 to 1875, classified 
according to authors and subjects. 

Dr. Kohler, of Chicago, whose suggestive 
treatise on the Song of Solomon we mentioned 
lately, writes to communicate a new explanation of 
the name of the month of Ethanim (see 1 Kings, 
viii., 2). He wishes to connect it with the Tower 
of Babel, on the ground that Tisri, or Ethanim, is 
called in Accadian “ month of the holy mound,” 
alluding to the Babylonian story of the mythical 
tower, the erection of which was undertaken by 
the rebellious spirits under Etanna (Mr. Sayce's 
Babylonian Literature, pp. 32, 83). Ethanim in 
Hebrew or Phoenician means “ the strong ones 
this would do either as a name of these Titans or 
of the strong winds of the autumnal equinox by 
which they were disturbed. That Etanna has 
anything to do with it would be too fortunate! 
The connexion of the Hebrew calendar with the 
Babylonian is now well known to scholars. Dr. 
Kohler hopes to throw further light on its history. 
He holds that the two great festivals, the Posakh 
and the Feast of Booths, were before the Exile 
celebrated, not on the 15th, but on the 1st of 
the month, bakhodesh, which originally meant on 
the new moon of either spring or fall. Similarly 
with the Feast of Pentecost. 


Itn Neuen Reich has a good article by Herr 
Reichard on Piero Martire d’Anghiera, the 
Milanese historian, who sojourned in Spain from 
1487 to 1625, and who has contributed so much 
to the history of Spain during its most brilliant 
epoch. Herr Reichard awards high praise to 
Piero Martire’s historical insight and clear under¬ 
standing of events, and points out that he was the 
first to bring into prominence the opposition in 
the character of the three Romance peoples of 
Southern Europe, which was the leading motive 
of the history of the Renaissance time. 

The Preustische Jahrbiicher for August has an 
elaborate criticism by Herr Rumelin on Ludwig 
Uhland as a dramatist. The criticism is directed 
to a discovery of the motive of the separate plays, 
and to show the reasons of his lasting popularity 
in Germany. 

In the Hi vista Europea for August 10 Signor 
Hugues begins a survey of the sources of our 
information about the third voyage of Amerigo 
Vespucci, in 1501, the first which was undertaken 
in the service of Portugal. The article, which is 
full of erudition, aims at making clear the amount 
of knowledge about South America which existed 
before this voyage, and the results of the voyage 
itself. 

TtiE Annual Report of the Boston (U. S.) 
Public Library, now the largest in the New World, 
shows a total stock of345,734 volumes—an increase 
of 33,724 in the year. The issues during the same 
period have been 1,183,901—a gain of 43,419 
volumes. The maintenance of the library and its 
eight branches costs some 20,0007, and engages the 
services of 139 officers and servants. The 
examining committee recommend application to 
the State Legislature for an extensive site on 
which an entirely new central library might be 
erected, the size, internal arrangements, and situa¬ 
tion of the present building leaving much to be 
desired. The post of superintendent, the duties 
of which have been temporarily filled since 
October last by one of the trustees, Dr. S. A. 
Green, is still vacant. The Report strikingly 
illustrates the fallacy of the popular American 
theory, accepted by many English librarians, that 
fiction should be supplied to an almost unlimited 
extent, in order to attract readers who will one 
day advance to higher things. The examining 
committee congratulate themselves that “ calls 
for works of fiction, especially those of a light 
and ephemeral character, are not so numerous as 
they have been ”—the diminution being less than 
one per cent, on any previous year! They add that 
“ the people, with the exception of a few young 
persons, are beginning to demand works designed 
to instruct and improve rather than only to amuse 
them.” Yet it appears from the Report of the 
trustees that no less than 76 per cent, of the books 
circulated from eight libraries—in other words, no 
less than 075,237 volumes—consisted of “fiction 
and juveniles,” The few young persons get 
through a good many volumes apiece. 

Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge were occupied in selling the libraries of the 
Rev. Henry Downing, of Old Swinford, Mr. John 
George, of Southgate, and others. Among the 
chief lots disposed of were:—Fox’s Acts and Monu¬ 
ments of the Church (1689), 21. 2s. ; Appian’s 
Auncicnt Ilistorie and exquisite Chronicle of the 
Romanes Warres (1578), 1/. 16*.; R. Fabyan's 
Chronicle (London: J. Kyngston, 1559), 47. 10s.; 
The whole Workes of Tyndall, Frith, and Dr. 
Barnes (J. Daye, 1673), 21. 10s.; Blome's The 
Gentleman's Recreation (1780), 21. 7s. ; Thackeray’s 
Essay on Cruikshank, 176 plates, &c. (1840), 
37.; seventy-seven etchings by Cruikshank, 
87. 12s. Gd. ; Turner's Illustrations of Rogers' Italy, 
67.; Turner's Illustrations of Byron, 07. 0s.; Chip¬ 
pendale’s Gentleman's and Cabinet Maker's Director, 
first edition (1763), 127. 16s.; ditto, third edition 
(1702), 157. 2s. 6d. ; Cauvet’s Recueil d' Ornemens 
h I'usage des Jeunes Artistes (Paris, 1777), 
377. 10s. Arundel Society’s Publications, 47. 4s.; 


J. B. Waring's Art Treasures, 87. 17s. &7.; Staun¬ 
ton’s Facsimile of the first folio of Shakspeie 
(1800), 37. 5s.; Roberts' Views in the Holy land, 
237. 10s.; Hieronymi Opera Omnia (Venice, 
1700), 67. 15s.; Origenis Opera Omnia (Paris 
1733-59), SI. 10s.; Augustini Opera (Paris, 1679- 
1700), 77. 17s. Gd .; J. Acosta’s The Naturnll and 
Morall Historic of the East and West Indies 
(1604), 27.1 Is.; Cervantes’ Troublesome and Hard 
Adventures in Love, translated (1052), formerly 
in Garrick's library, 47. 3s.; Fuller's Worthies 
(1062), 27. 2s.; Gulliver's Travels, 2 vols., first 
edition (1720), 27.4s.; Bewick's History of British 
Birds, first edition, 67. 5s.; Robinson’s History of 
llackneij, 21. 7s.; Yarrell’s History of British 
Birds, 37. 10s.; Gentleman's Magaane (1731 to 
1873), 117. 5s.; Scrope’s Art cf Deer Stalking 
(1839), 37. 8s.; Walton and Cotton, Complete 
Angler, Sir H. Nicolas's edition (1838), 
147. 10s.; Notes and Queries (I860 to 1875), 
57. 6s.; Ruding's Annals of the Coinage, 47. 9*.; 
Stow’s Surveg, enlarged by Strype, 2 vols. (1754— 
55), 77. 10s.; Glutterbuck's Hertfordshire, 8 vols., 
107. 5s.; Thesoro de varias Poesias (Madrid, 
1587), 07.; Romancero General (Madrid, 1604), 
57. 5s.; Silva Segunda Comedia de Celestina, black 
letter (Medina del Oampo, 1534), 507.; Die 
XXIIII Alden of die gulden Troyn (1492), 37.5s.; 
Tomich (Mossen Pert) Histories e Conquestas dels 
Regs de Arago e de lurs Antecessores los Comtes de 
Barcelona (Barcelona, 1634), 127. 6s.; Escobar 
(L, de), Las quatrocientas Respuestas a otras tantas 
Preguntas quel Senor Don Fadrique Enriques 
Almirante de Castilla y otras Personas embiaron a 
preguntar al Autor con las dent Glosas, 2 vols. 
(Valladolid, 1550-62), 257. 10*. A Manuscript 
on vellum of the sixteenth century, Horae Btatae 
Mariae Virginis secundum Usum Romanum, cum 
Calendario (“ pour Marie Barbier, 1688”), 177. 

We have received:—Bentham's British Flora, 
fourth edition (L. Reeve and Co.); Cyprus: Past 
and Present (A. H. Moxon) ; The Sixth Report of 
the Leicester Tottm Museum Committee (Leicester: 
W. Willson); Charity Voting and its Reform, by 
J. S. Hodgson (Triibner) ; Annual Report of the 
West London Scientific Association and Field Club 
(St. John's College, Pembridge Square); Forgotten 
Books Worth Remembering (Pickering); National 
Water Supply, by Samuel O. Homersham (Society 
of Arts) ; Sessional Proceedings of the Social Science 
Association for 1877-78 (Adam Street, Adelpbi). 


OBITUARY. 

Thebe died on August 22, near Cromer, Mrs- 
Mortimer, at the age of seventy-six. The name 
of this lady is scarcely known in the world of 
literature, yet her works have had perhaps a larger 
circulation than those of any other modern writer. 
Her books were all published anonymously ss 
“ by the author of ‘ The Peep of Day.’ ” Besides the 
ten volumes of “ The Peep of Day Series,” which 
are all concerned with elementary religious teach¬ 
ing, she also wrote a considerable number of 
secular books for nursery instruction, among which 
may be mentioned Reading without Tears, in two 
parts; Near Home-, and Far Off, in two parts. 
In evidence of the popularity of these books, it 
may be stated that of the original Peep of Dcy 
more than 600,000 copies have been issued, and 
of Reading without Tears, 80,000. It ia hardly 
too much to say that the majority of the present 
generation have received their first tincture of 
learning from Mrs. Mortimer, whose simple style 
and genial manner have made her the deserved 
favourite of mothers and governesses. 

Oberst Friedrich Wilhelm Rcstow of 
Baurna, who shot himself with a revolver in bis 
house in Aussersiht, on August 14, had earned a 
considerable popularity as a military writer. H® 
was born in 1821 in Brandenburg, entered the 
Prussian military service in 1838, and inJ840 
was appointed lieutenant in the Ingenieur^Korps. 
In 1848 he wrote his pamphlet Der deutsche 
Militdrstaat vor und wiihrend i fer Revolution, on 
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^ account of which he was arrested and brought 
before a court-martial. He escaped into Switzer¬ 
land, and settled in Zurich. Here he at first oc- 
' cupied himself exclusively with military-literary 
writing; he afterwards delivered lectures on 
military science at the University, and in 1856 
was appointed instructor and major in the Federal 
General Staff. In I860 he joined Garibaldi as 
major and chief of the General Staff, and took part 
in the campaigns of Sicily and Naples; he com¬ 
manded a division, and gained victories over the 
Neapolitan troops at Capua, Volturna, and else¬ 
where. For the last few years he has figured 
among the standing officers at the disposition of 
the Swiss Bundesrath. The following are among 
the best known of his numerous works:— Gee- 
chichte dee griechiechen Kriegeweeen (in which he 
had the co-operation of Kochly) ; Der Krieg von 
1805; Der Krieg gegen Russland ; Der italienieche 
Krieg 1859; Der Krieg von I860; Der Krieg um 
die Rheingrenze 1870-71 ; Die Feldhermkimet ; 
Getchichte der Infanterie ; $e., §c. The last serial 
portion of his Geschichte dee ruesich-furlcischen 
' Krieges appeared on the day of his death. 

There died at New York on August 13 Mr. 
Evert Augustus Duyckinck—a name well known 
to American men of letters. He was born in 
1816, his father being a bookseller and publisher 
in New York. His principal work was The 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature (1856), con- 

- taining critical notices of American authors from 
' the earliest times, and extracts from their writings. 
■' In 1865 he added a supplement to this work. 

■ Most of hia other published books have reference 

to his favourite subject of early American history. 

- For several years Mr. Duyckinck was joint editor 
with his brother of the New York Literary 

- World ; and he was a voluminous contributor to 
periodical literature. 

j. The death is announced at Carlsbad, on 
■s August 19, of Michel Horvath, an Hungarian 
patriot and historian. He was born at Csentes, in 
>■ 1809, and appointed Professor of Hungarian 

Literature at Vienna in 1841. He took part in the 
insurrection of 1848-49, and for a short time acted 
as Minister of Education in the revolutionary 
Government of his friend, Kossuth. In 1867 the 
restoration of the Kingdom of Hungary allowed 
him to return to his country, and until his death 
he occupied the seat in the Hungarian Parliament 
formerly filled by Desk. Among his many works 
on the history of his native land may be mentioned 
A'Magyarok Tortenete, or History of Hungary, 
four vols. (Papa, 1842-46); German translation 
(1852-63); and Monumenta Hungariae Historica 
, four vols. (Pesth, 1867). 


HOTES OP TRAVEL. 

Dr. Kibe, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, has been continuing his investigations 
into the distribution of the Tsetse-fly in Eastern 
Africa. He finds that all along the road from 
the coast to Central Ugogo, the present limit 
of exploration, there are wide districts in¬ 
fested hy it; but there is, however, some 
reason to hope that they are isolated and may be 
avoided when their exact limits are clearly known 
and defined. Dr. Kirk reports that the rule 
everywhere holds good that where the fly is 
found large game are numerous; but he is of 
opinion—in opposition to some persons—that it 
by no means follows the game in their migrations, 
though it undoubtedly disappears when they are 
killed off. A curious circumstance in this con¬ 
nexion is that the natives appear to be well 
acquainted with the precise limits of the fly 
region, and are thus able to keep their cattle in 
safety quite close to it. No preventive or antidote 
haa yet proved successful, and if ordinary beasts 
of burden are to be used to supersede the trouble- 
xigozi, the only way, according to Dr. Kirk, 
■wm be to choose such a line of road ns will en¬ 
tirely avoid the infested regions, or else to cross 
them m a narrow part in the night time. 


A successful experiment has lately been tried 
in the equatorial provinces of Egypt, which may 
not improbably ere long revolutionise the mode of 
transit in Eastern Africa, and solve a problem 
which has hitherto puzzled travellers. About a 
year ago, at Col. Gordon’s request, a few trained 
elephants were sent to Khartum, where they 
arrived in due course, having marched along the 
banks of the Nile. A report has been received in 
Cairo from Col. Gordon stating that he had des¬ 
patched them, by way of Fachoda and Bohr, to 
the military station of Lardo, about eleven degrees 
south of Khartum, and six miles north of Gondo- 
koro, and that they had accomplished this distance 
in eighty-four davs. A not unimportant ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from the employment op 
elephants in this manner waa demonstrated by the 
fact that the negroes along the line of march were 
frightened by them, and made no attempt to 
attack the party. The elephants have gradually 
learned to live on leaves and grass, as the wild 
elephants do, and keep in first-rate condition 
without the different kinds of food to which they 
had previously been accustomed. Col. Gordon 
consequently advises travellers going into the in¬ 
terior of Africa from Zanzibar to use elephants, 
and thus avoid the necessity for a host of porters, 
who are a never-ending source of delay and 
annoyance. 

Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has just 
issued at Ottawa his General Report on the opera¬ 
tions which have been carried on during the past 
year to determine the direction of the line, and to 
settle what harbour on the Pacific coast is best 
adapted for its terminal point. The Report 
is accompanied by interesting maps and ap¬ 
pendices, in some of which accounts are given of 
explorations in little-known regions on the western 
side of the continent. By a tabular statement at 
the end of the volume it appears that no less than 
38 lives have been lost, chiefly by drowning, in 
connexion with the survey operations between the 
years 1871 and 1878. 

We learn from Lee Miesione Catholiquee that 
a letter, dated June 2, has been received in Paris 
from Mgr. Pinchon, the Vicar-Apostolic of West¬ 
ern Szechuen, reporting a sad state of affairs in 
that part of China. In half his vicariate the 
famine is terribly severe, and in the other half 
there is great scarcity. Rice-growing is hardly 
possible anywhere, for there is no rain, and drought 
is destroying all the harvest. In conjunction with 
the famine, the plague, which the Chinese call 
han-ki, is committing great ravages, and there is 
scarcely a family in Chengtu, the provincial capi¬ 
tal, which has not suffered from it. 

Mr. Stanford has just published a map of 
China which he has prepared for the China Inland 
Mission, showing the routes followed by their 
missionaries in their journeys through fourteen of 
the provinces of the empire. The spelling of the 
Chinese names is a great improvement upon that 
usually adopted in maps of the country, but still 
leaves something to be desired. Either the com¬ 
piler of the map or the missionaries have made 
an astounding discovery, which, if true, would, 
we imagine, tend to improve the position of affairs 
in the tea and silk markets. They tell us that 
the various towns opened to foreign trade by the 
different treaties, which are distinguished by a 
particular mark, are “ free ports,” implying thereby 
that no customs’ dues are collected there. It 
would hardly, however, we fear, be safe to trust 
to this statement. So far as we are aware, indeed, 
Hongkong and Macao are the only two places 
thus marked which are really free ports, and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that, politically speaking, 
neither of them is in China. This singular mis¬ 
take naturally makes one doubtful as to how far 
accuracy may have sacrificed to attractiveness in 
other respects. 

Evidently Australian journalists do not intend 
to be outdone, as far as enterprise goes, by their 


I colleagues in other parts of the world, for an ex¬ 
pedition has just been organised by the proprietors 
of the Queenslander, with the aid of the South 
Australian press, to make a running survey of the 
line of the proposed transcontinental railway from 
Blackwall, Queensland, to Port Darwin. The ex¬ 
pedition was to leave Blackwall on July 12, and 
was expected to reach Port Darwin in about five- 
months ; it is confidently hoped that it will be 
successful, and prove the practicability of the sug¬ 
gested line. 

We hear that one of the first tasks to be under¬ 
taken by Sir G. 8. Nares’ expedition will be to 
make careful surveys of some of the passes in the 
Strait of Magellan, a work which ought to have 
been long ago performed by the Chilian Govern¬ 
ment. 

The “Sektion Rhaetia” of the Swiss Alpen- 
Klub has caused two new club-huts to be erected 
within its district, one atMortel in the Rosegthal, 
and the other at the back of the Morteratsch 
Glacier. Both the huts are strongly built aud 
roomy, and special care has been expended upon 
the roofing, which has been rendered completely 
air-tight. Both huts are constructed with solid, 
mortared walls; each has two windows with 
good shutters, a roomy Lager-statte or “ Pritsche,” 
a large table, and shelves. It was no trifle to 
carry mortar, the woodwork, and the other build¬ 
ing materials a journey of two to three hours 
across glaciers, moraines, and rolling stones. This 
difficult piece of transport was effected by 
Italian workmen from the neighbouring Malenker- 
thal. 

The Revue de Glographie for August opens with 
a paper by M. Dottain, entitled “ La Turquie 
d’Europe d’aprfis le traitd de Berlin,” two-thirds 
of which are devoted to the Ottoman Empire of 
the past The paper is illustrated by three 
well-executed maps—the first showing the extent 
of the Ottoman Empire after the peace of Vasvar 
(1664); the second Turkey in Europe and the 
Danubian Principalities as defined bv the Sam 
Stefano Treaty; and the third the boundaries 
assigned to them by that of Berlin. M. Cortam- 
bert's “ Mouvement Gdographique” would be 
better if news were brought up to a later date. 
Speaking of the Belgian African Expedition, for 
instance, it is hardly fair for him to tell us in. 
August that M. Cambier was at Sadaani, and was 
only waiting for the arrival of Lieutenant Wautier 
and M. Dutrieux to start for the interior. Under 
the heading “ Correspondances,” the various infor¬ 
mation is jumbled together in an odd fashion. 
The English correspondent leads off with a long 
letter, but it is left to his German colleague to tell 
us that “ le Capitaine Nares prepare un second 
voyage vers le Pole sud.” 

The new number of Guido Cora’s Coemot is; 
chiefly occupied with an account of Eug. Parent’s 
Arctic explorations in 1872-3, and letters relating 
to the Italian Expedition to Equatorial Africa, 
beginning with one from Captain Martini, dated 
as far back as July of last year. The “ Lettera- 
tura Geografica Trimestrale ” is a very useful and 
and carefully-compiled record, and we should be- 
glad to see one equally complete in this country. 
The number also contains a map of part of the- 
Wady Igharghar, showing M, Largeaus route in 
the Northern Sahara in 1875. 

The Rollettino of the Italian Alpine Club (No. 83> 
contains the account of an attempt recently made 
by Signor G. de Filippi and Lord Wentworth to 
get to the top of the Dent du Gdant by means of 
rockets. The Alpine Journal, from which we 
take this piece of news, remarks with satisfaction 
that the peak still remains unconquered, and 
doubts the conformity of the proceeding with 
“ mountaineering morals.” The Alpine Journal' 
also quotes, from the Verhandlungen der Geeell— 
echaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin (No. 3), a descrip¬ 
tion of the fourth known ascent ot Cotopaxi,, 
made by Herr von Theilmann last January. 
According to his observations, the height of the? 
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mountain is 6,015 metres (about 10,700 feet). 
Five peonas, veterans in mountain ascents, accom¬ 
panied the traveller; and it is interesting to learn 
that none of the party suffered from the rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere at such a high elevation, 
or even from fatigue. The two aneroids Herr von 
Theilmann took with him worked well up to 
3,000 metres; but above that height they both 
failed, owing, apparently, to the imperfect elasticity 
•of the metal case. 

1st correction of a note which appeared in our 
last number, Mr. Stanford sends his “Map to 
Illustrate the Treaty of Berlin.” In this map, 
originally published on July 10, the island of 
Cerigo is rightly coloured as belonging to Greece. 
For the rest, the map is a very clear illustration 
of recent diplomatic facts. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A NEW American candidate for the position of 
an International Review has lately appeared 
under the title of The Princeton —for, though 
nominally in its fifty-fourth year, it is only since 
last January that it has been reorganised. The 
list of contributors is certainly varied, includin'* 
American, British, French, Dutch, and German 
names. The theological element is both strong 
and orthodox, nor could we for a moment complain 
of this. We regret, however, for the sake of some 
readers, that the theology should be in style so 
rhetorical, and in statement sometimes so inexact. 
In the July number, which has reached ub from 
the publishers, the leading article on “ Exploration 
as Verifying Revelation,” by Prof. Porter, of 
Belfast, and that on “ The Son of Man,” by Prof. 
Oosterzee, of Utrecht, are conspicuous in the one or 
the other of these respects. Prof. Porter’s uncritical 
and unreliable statements stamp him as a novice 
in Biblical archaeology and a partisan. The 
Princeton also gives us the first detailed review 
of Dr. Kuenen s Propheci/ in Israel , from the pen 
of the accomplished Hebraist, Prof. Green, of the 
Princeton Seminary. It is far superior to the very 
meagre article on Pentateuch criticism furnished 
by him to a former number, though not free from 
that controversial spirit which seems to be a 
characteristic of American theology. Prof. Har- 
nack, of Leipzig, who has won his spurs in the 
field of early Church-history, has an historical 
essay of permanent value on “ Christianity and 
Christians at the Court of the Roman Emperors 
before the Time of Constantine ; ” “ The Material¬ 
istic Revival ” is treated by Prof. Beale; ” « Kant 
and his Fortunes in England ” by Prof. Mahatt'y. 
English readers will know what to expect of these 
old acquaintances. Dogmatics are represented by 
the American Prof. Dabney; “ Pastoral Theology ” 
by the Scottish Prof. Blaikie. The eminent name 
of Dr. W harton will attract readers to a suggestive 
article on “ Recent Changes in Jurisprudence and 
Apologetics; ” and, both for the name of the 
author and for the appositeness of his remarks, 
Prof. Gildersleeve’s well-written paper on “Clas¬ 
sics and Colleges ” will surely be appreciated by 
English college tutors and professors. The print- 
mg is super-excellent, and the price very 
moderate (36 cents for a number of 328 pages). 

A remarkable paper in the Jewish Monats- 
schrift for August deserves the attention of 
students of Biblical geography. The object of the 
author (Dr. Graetz) is to determine the site of 
Horeb or Sinai, and if in some of his details he re¬ 
minds us of Dr. Beke on the one hand, and 
bchleiden and Brugsch on the other, the chief 
Tesult seems to us entirely new and very possibly 
true. His argument is partly Biblical, partly topo¬ 
graphical. He observes that Deut. xxxiii., 2, 
Judges v., 4, 6, and Habak. iii., 3, distinctly point 
to Seir or Edom rather than “ the peninsula of 
Sinai ” as the scene of revelation ; also that the 
very first station of the Israelites after leaving 
Mount Sinai was the wilderness of Paran in 
which Kadeah wag situated: comp.Bent, xxxiii., 2, 


LXX. He remarks, too, that the Israelites, in 
asking leave of Pharaoh to go and worship God, 
specified three days as the duration of their journey. 
The mountain which Dr. Graetz fixes upon for the 
giving of the law is D jebel-‘Araif, which, as Prof. 
Palmer remarks, “ out-tops all the other mountains 
of the neighbourhood. It is surrounded by table¬ 
land, and there are traces of the feuced enclosures 
of a pastoral people, probably the Amalekites.” 
The latter circumstance excellently agrees with 
the narrative of Exodus. There are no wells, so 
that the Israelites at the neighbouring Raphidim 
might well suffer from thirst. In Judges v., the 
poet speaks of Sinai as if it ought to be well 
known to everyone—“ this [or yonder] Sinai.” 
lienee, too, the prophet Elijah is represented as 
reaching it easily from Beer-sheba and Kadesh. 
Dr. Graetz identifies the Yam soph, commonly 
rendered the Red Sea, but literally' “ the Sea of 
V> eeds,” with the so-called Bitter Lakes (Birkat 
Timsa). The line of march of the Israelites 
would thus be N.N.E. from Egypt. Dr. Graetz 
offers a means of accounting for the errors (as he 
considers them) of previous generations of Bible- 
students, which, however, we have not space to 
reproduce. 

Tiie contents of the Law Magazine and Revieio 
for August (Stevens and Haynes) are scarcely up 
to the usual level, with the exception of two 
articles—“German Jurists and Roman Law,” by 
Justice Markby, and “ Copyright Reform in 
Belgium, Spain, and England.” Mr. Markby, 
who has recently been appointed Reader in Indian 
Law in the University of Oxford on resigning his 
office of Judge in the High Court of Calcutta, 
takes as his text Prof, ihering’s work on The 
Spirit of Itoman Laic. . By illustrations, drawn 
alike from the history of Roman Law, from the 
theories of German jurists, and from his own 
Indian experience, he inculcates with much clear¬ 
ness of exposition his own views on Law Reform 
and Codification, which are not precisely identical 
with those at present in fashion. The anony¬ 
mous writer of the article on “Copyright” prints 
at length the Draft Laws at present lying 
before the Legislature in Belgium and in Spain. 
In Belgium the proposed term of protection is 
fifty years, and in Spain eighty years, from the 
death of the author. It is pointed out that the 
general current of thought on the Continent, at 
least among the Latin races, is in favour of re¬ 
garding the right of literary' and artistic property 
as a right of the Law of Nature, and, therefore, 
as properly perpetual. The practical recommend¬ 
ations of our own Royal Commission on Copy¬ 
right stand in marked contrast to the opinions of 
this class of publicists. 

The Alpine Journal (Longmans), besides its 
usual stories of adventurous climbs, contains an 
article by the editor entitled “ The History of the 
Buet, with some Notes on Early Mountaineering 
in the Pennine Alps.” It is only by such papers 
as this—rich in local knowledge and in biblio¬ 
graphical facts—that Alpine literature can redeem 
itself from the common charge of being egotistical 
and monotonous. The criticism of “ Alpine Art 
in the Exhibitions,” though perhaps just, is not 
quite satisfactory in tone. 


REPORTS BY MEMBERS OP TILE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE. 

Index to Reports by Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legation, on the Manufactures, 
Commerce, 8fC., of the Countries in which they 
reside, for the Years 1871-1877 inclusive. 
(ParliamentaryPapers: Commercial,No. 11,1878.) 
These Reports have been presented to Parliament 
as a series since 1867. It is obvious that persons 
in the position of the writers possess unusually 
good opportunities of obtaining information with 
respect to the financial and industrial position of 
the foreign countries in which they reside. The 
late Lord Clarendon, when he caused Reports of 


this nature to be periodically drawn up and 
published, adopted a course which is both useful 
in itself, as well as in promoting the efficiency of 
our diplomatic service, by directing the attention 
of its junior members to these matters. A fund 
of information not to be found elsewhere in one 
ublication, in the English language, has thus 
een accumulated. But these Reports have met 
with the fate of Parliamentary Papers in obtain¬ 
ing only a very limited circulation. Although 
they have been freely consulted and made use of 
in the compilation of works of reference and of 
statistics, they have been little known by general 
readers. It must be allowed, however, that it is 
not easy to ascertain the exact contents of 
Parliamentary Papers. The present publication 
will, therefore, be very useful as supplying a 
subject-index of the contents of Secretaries’ 
Reports published during the last seven years; 
and in thus enabling all persons who wish for 
information on the questions to which they relate 
to see at a glauce where and to what extent the 
information sought is to be found. It is some¬ 
what difficult, and it may be invidious, to attempt 
within short limits to describe these Reports. It 
must suffice to indicate their contents, and to call 
attention to a few papers which possess more 
general interest or which relate to less-known 
countries. The Reports which have been supplied 
from Austria, Belgium, and Italy, contain informa¬ 
tion of much value on various subjects connected 
with the present commercial relations of European 
States. Those received from France, the Nether¬ 
lands, Sweden, and the United States, more es¬ 
pecially, are very full in details, and possess 
considerable interest. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s account of Chile, pub¬ 
lished in 1870, is in itself a book in a con¬ 
densed form, well-written, and treating in an 
exhaustive manner all subjects relating to that 
country. Chile has now had fifty years of inde¬ 
pendence and twenty-live undisturbed by any 
serious attempt at revolution. In South American 
States which have distant provinces difficult of 
access, military pronunciamient os make way before 
they can be encountered by the central Govern¬ 
ment ; whereas the extensive seaboard and nar¬ 
row territory of Chile enable troops to be moved 
from the capital to any part of the country in four 
days, and sedition can thus be easily quelled. The 
northern provinces, Atacama and Coquimbo, 
abound in minerals: gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, nickel, and cohalt are found; and there are 
also vast tracts of land covered with nitrate of 
soda, rock salt, and borax, and yielding large quan¬ 
tities of iodine. Towns are few, and population 
scanty. Atacama is dependent on neighbouring 
districts for supplies, its arid wastes not even 
affording drinkable water in sufficient quantity. 

In this wilderness some of the largest fortunes of 
the Republic have been made, its average annual 
yield of mineral produce being about 1,320,000/.; 
and here, too, many fortunes have been lost in 
ill-advised mining ventures. The central part of 
Chile, in which Valparaiso and Santiago are 
situated, is the most important part of the Re¬ 
public ; while the southern part is pastoral, thinly 
peopled, and in great measure in the possession of 
the Araucanian tribes that held it before the 
Spanish conquest, and which are still unsubdued. 

Sir H. Rumbold’s account of Chilian agriculture , 
shows that agriculture can profit, by taking im¬ 
mediate advantage of opportunities, as much as 
other industries, from favourable circumstances. 

The gold discoveries in California, and afterwards 
in Australia, and the change of production in Peru, 
where cotton and sugar have taken the place of 
food-production, created a demand for foreign 
supplies of which the Chilians availed themselves 
in a very enterprising and successful manner. The 
description of the “ inquilinos” or settled peasantry, 
and the “ peonas ” or day-labourers, is extremely 
interesting; but our limits unfortunately preclude 
extracts from this part of the subject, or further 
reference to the general condition of Chile. 
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Equally interesting is Major Stuart's Report on 
Haiti, published last year. He gives a vpry complete 
description of the island, its physical geography, 
geology, fauna, and flora, as well as a full account 
of its history, and of its present economic and 
political condition. Ho observes -that “ four 
centuries have not yet elapsed since Haiti was the 
converging point of Western adventure, and the 
destined metropolis of the world just then dis¬ 
covered.” Yet now, from the shifting of in¬ 
terest to other lands, it is almost unknown. In 
his description of the flora of Haiti, Major 
Stuart mentions a mysterious plant which 
possesses such strong narcotic powers as to pro¬ 
duce coma of any intensity or duration, or even 
death. 

“ The knowledge of this plant,” he says, “ is confined 
to a few families, who transmit the secret as an heir¬ 
loom from generation to generation, and the heritage 
is highly prizod, conferring, it is thought, the power of 

miracle-worker and priest.The power thus 

exercised is called ‘wanga,’ a word that inspires tho 
African with awe and dread. The wanga priest can 
throw into a death-liko coma, and, knowing the mo¬ 
ment of returning consciousness, he will make a show 
of recalling to life. If a burglary is to bo committed, 
he can by means of this art cast a deep sleep on ali 
indoors." 

Major Stuart remarks that an experienced botanist 
could scarcely fall to discover this plant, which, as 
an anaesthetic, would no doubt prove a valuable 
acquisition to medical science. Vaudoux appears 
to he the religion of the mass of tho people ; 
it is thought to be a mixture of fetishism, 
debased freemasonry and distorted Christianity, 
but little is known with certainty respecting it to 
the uninitiated. “ The religion has its cabalistic 
signs, its priests . . . and its stated feasts, at some 
of which human victims must be sacrificed and 
eaten. The great feasts are held at midnight in 
the depths of primaeval forests, and all intrusion is 
carefully guarded against.” Major Stuart's de¬ 
scription of the organisation of thi3 negro State, of 
the manners of the people, and of the measures 
taken for the exclusion of the white race aud of 
their influence from Haiti, is especially worth 
perusal. 

The classical student will read with interest 
in the Reports from Greece an account of the 
smelting operations at Ergasteria, where ex¬ 
tensive Deds of scoriae, the refuse of the silver and 
lead mines of the ancient Laurium, are now being 
worked. Mr. Locock’s Report on British trade in 
Turkey, dated December 81,1873, contains informa¬ 
tion of importance in regard to political questions 
of the present time. Mr. Mounsey’s Report for 
1877 on Japan is valuable in itself, and as giving 
the latest details respecting the finances of that 
country and its general condition. Besides these 
Reports, it should be mentioned, although we 
cannot enter into them, that special Reports on 
various subjects from our embassies and legations 
abroad, which possess considerable importance, 
have in late years been laid before Parlia¬ 
ment ; it must be sufficient to mention those on 
the condition of the industrial classes in foreign 
countries, published in 1870; on the tenure of land, 
published in 1800 ; and on textile manufactures, 
published in 1872-3. It will thus he seen that our 
diplomatic service, in addition to the performance 
of duties strictly diplomatic, gives attention to 
questions of general social interest. Their Reports 
are -well written, and evince much ability as well 
as careful study of the condition of foreign 
countries. In sill these respects, our diplomatic 
service can hear comparison with that of other 
nations. We may be able at some future time to 
notice the Consular Reports annually presented to 
Parliament, in somewhat the same manner as we 
have on this occasion adverted to those of 
members of the diplomatic service. 


LETTERS OP GAVTN HAMILTON. EDITED FROM THE 
MSS. AT LAN8D0WXE HOUSE, BY LORD EDMOND 
FITZMAURICE. 

( Continued .) 
xxixi. 

“ Home tho lfi ,h April 1775. 

I am glad to find that M r tirenvillo takes tho 
Amazon, as ho did not soom determined about it 
when I mentioned it to him at Rome. I shall en¬ 
deavour to find you a Venus to accompany the Paris, 
as the ono I have is a good deal larger, being the size 
of that in the Capitol and tho samo in every other 
respect. I have sot apart a few statues for your 
garden of which I shall give your Lordship a moro 
minute description in my next. I have lost the letter 
mentioning tho size of the tables, so that it will be 
necessary to repeat that article, and to let me know 
if on finding them ready made near the size, I could 
determine on the purchase. I think the rod granite 
makes most beautiful tables and may be had of a solid 
piece, which cannot be got of verd-antique. I have 
ordered the drawings from the baths of Livia, 
which X shall soml along with the others. I 
am afraid that nothing will be dono as to tho 
picture of Guercino at Ancona. It was originally 
painted for a chapel, where the proprietor is under an 
obligation of sending it once a year on Bomo parti¬ 
cular feast, so that nothing can he done without tho 
consent of the Cardinal Bishop, and that of the Pope. 
Nevertheless I will try what can be dono. In the 
mean whilo I shall venture to send your Lordship a 
copy of the S‘ Michel of Guido. This is a picture 
painted by a scholar of Guido and retouched by the 
muster, it made so great a noise at that time that it 
was given to the Barberini, Pope or cardinal,* where 
it remained till lately, when I got it of the Princess, 
and was destined for Lord Clive. The history of this 
picture is in the Ahecedario Pittorico, in the Life of 
Guido, which I shall transcribe aud send your Lord- 
ship. The price of this picturo is only 60 1. sterl", 
and probably may suit your Lordship’s chimney. In 
case that it do not suit I eau easily dispose of it. Iu 
the mean while your Lordship shall have tho prefer¬ 
ence of it, as is my duty. I have found some fine 
things at Ostia, in particular two fine groups of the 
labours of Hercules, and in a few days I begin my 
excavations at Palo, when I shall acquaint your Lord- 
ship of my proceedings. If the Pope declines any 
purchases we shall want dilettanti, so that Sir Samp¬ 
son will come in for some fine bits. Porhaps never 
was such an opportunity as at present. I therefore 
trust in your Lordship and iu my old friend Stuart, 
who I know has a groat value for the antique as well 
as somo partiality for myself. I have the honour to 
be, &c., G. Hamilton.” 

xxrv. 

“ Rome the 6th May 1775. 

In answer to your Lordship's favour of the 7th 
April I shall endeavour to settle what you mention 
with regard to Mr. Collet if in Rome, and make a 
proper apology for what has happened. I have not 
yet had time to go to Piehlars, who may put me in a 
way to procure the bracelets mentioned, nor have I 
been able to see Miuelli. I would advise your Lord- 
ship to dispose of the bason for what it cost, as I 
dont think it so interesting as to answer the expense 
of restoration and carriage to England and duty, all 
which will run high. You will therefore, my Lord, 
communicate to me your sentiments thereon, and I 
will study your interest in either way, as far as lies 
in my power. 

I have sent your Lordship inclosed a note of the 
statues that I have shipped off for your garden, which 
I may venture to say are the best that ever wore put 
in any garden in England. As to tho prices, they 
only clear me of cost of restorations and I have put 
in the case of the Apollo an Erma of two faces, which 
I have sent, merely to know if your Lordship would 
like a few tilings of that ordinary kind and if it will 
answer to pay the charges home ; because if they do, 

I have got several pieces of that degree of merit 
which I would beg your Lordship to accept of from 
me and give them a place in your garden. The 
statues and St. Michel of Guido, with all charges 


* Maffeo Barberini was elected Pope in 1623 as 
Urban VIH. His brother was created a Cardinal, 
and it was for him that the picture was painted. 
There is a proverb—“Quod non fecerunt Barbari 
fecerunt Barberini.” 


free to Leghorn, amount to 195f. and I have passed 
my bills on you payable to the order of M. Marino 
Torlonia Depuiss at 20 days after sight, which I 
hope will be agreeable and that your Lordship will 
honour them with acceptance. 

As the copy of Guido's St. Michel had suffered 
much, I was obligod to get it lined, which obliges me 
to send it rolled upon a very large roller and hope it 
will arrivo safe. I therefore beg that as soon as it 
arrives, you will get a stretching-frame made for it 
aud a handsome frame which it deserves. The pre¬ 
sent abstract from Malvasia* will serve as an authen¬ 
ticity of its being tho very picture painted for Pope 
Urban VlII lh ’ brother, from whose palace I saved it 
from ruin. Tho painters name is Ercolino, see at 
bottom. I remain in expectation of the measure of 
your tables, Gavin Hamilton.” 

XXV. 

“ Rome, the 30 111 May 1775. 

This serves chief!}' to inclose you a bill of loading 
for the 5 cases marbles, and one for the St. Michel of 
Guido, shipped on hoard the Tartar, Capt” Smith. 
I have prepared a good many things for your Lord- 
ship’s garden, which will cost nothing more than 
casing and carriage, and of which I shall send you a 
particular note in my next ; as yet no statue of a 
Venus, size of life, appears in my progress of excava¬ 
tions. In case that I should not find this subject I 
should bo glad to know, if any other agreeable statue 
such as a Pudicitia would do, as a companion to your 
Paris. The Venus I have, though of excellent sculp¬ 
ture aud all antique, excepting a vase with drapery- 
thrown upon it, is a good deal larger than the Paris, 
but in case that it would answer for any other place 
I would be glad to give your Lordship the preference, 
and at a reasonable price. I have spoke to Minelli. 
about the granite bason and find that he is not 
averse to purchase it on his own account for some¬ 
thing less than the original cost, which I dont recol¬ 
lect. Young Piehler is gone to Milan, and I dont 
care to venture tho group of Lucias Papirias in the 
hands of tho old man. I shall therefore give old 
Piehler some fine head to do and the other to young 
Merchant, though I doubt if the two figures will, 
come into a Bmall compass and preserve the charac¬ 
ter. If they dont I would advise some pleasant 
single figure. Along with these intaglios I shall send 
tho bracelets and some other piece of Roman Virtu 
proper to make a present to a lady. Would a view 
of some piece of antiquity done in mosaic answer to 
this purpose ? I have seen some pretty things done 
in that way, which are uncommon in England. Your 
Lordship might likewise have a table done in that 
way with some antique picture such as the Aldobran- 
dini marriage in the middle, and ornaments round, 
which have a fine effect, and are out of the common 
road. If this or anything else occurs your Lordship 
may freely command 

Your, &c., 

Gavin Hamilton. 

Inclosure. 

Note of Antique Stutues &° sent to tho Earl of 
Shelburne by M r . Hamilton at Rome the 6 lh May 
1775. 

Statue of a Bacchus .... £15 

Venus , . . , , . .15 

Cestiario or boxer.26 

Apollo of the gardens of Sallust . . 25 

Hermaphrodite.46 

In the same case with the Apollo, is an 
Erma of 2 faces, and St. Michel, copy 
by a scholar of Guido .... 66 

Charges of cases, fee to the antiquary, duty 
aud other expenses at Rome, with freight 
and charges at Leghorn ... 26 

£195 

Given my hills to the order of Marino Torlonia 
Depuiss, payable 20 days after sight.’ 

XXVI. 

‘‘Rome the 9 ,h August 1775. 
Upon the receipt of your Lordship’s last letter I 
went immediately in quest of the tables but could 
find none of the exact measure, so have ordered two 
of Carlo Albagini of red granite, an inch more every 
way to project over the frame, which is five feet 16 


* Maivasia: Vila deili Pittori Solognesi, par. 4, 
oL 356. 
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by 2 feet 4 inches. The price of both will come to 
80 Zechines of solid marble. I have ordered the 
tables of this person, as I find him the only one in¬ 
clined to take the granite bason at the original cost, 
which was 400 4 crowns, though not in money, and if 
your Lordship had occasion for any neat chimney 
piece it would turn to your account to discount this 
sum in the manner he proposes, as I dont think it can 
ever answer to have the bason restored. I have en¬ 
quired of Maini the Mason and ho says ho cannot 
finish it properly, with the granite feet to support it, 
for less than six hundred crowns, and X dare say that 
the carriage to England will come to more than 30/. 
You will therefore consider it well, my Lord, and 
acquaint me with your determination. I send you 
inclosed a bill of loading for a sweet pretty statue 
representing a Narcissus, of the exact size with the 
Paris, and imagine will suit it for a companion, with¬ 
out waiting for a Venus, which are very rare to be 
found of that small size. The price of it is 150/. in¬ 
cluding all charges at Rome and Leghorn. I have 
given Fisher my bills payable at usance which X 
hope will be convenient. As to tho candelabra of 
Piranese I grudge giving the 150 Zechines for them, 
as I think I could fill those spaces betwixt the 
windows with something equally good. I have there¬ 
fore thought of two termini which I found in Ha¬ 
drian’s villa. One is a Bacchus, the other an Isis. The 
Bacchus from the middle upwards is a human figure, 
and down [wards] a plain terming. The Isis is very 
elegant. I shall venture to send them with some 
other pieces of sculpture for your lordship's garden, 
and which I beg you will accept of as a present. I 
shall take particular care of every other commission, 
in particular the basso-roliovo, though I imagine 
that a piece of mosaic will suit the place better. 
The Sibil of Guercino at the Capitol would have a 
fine effect. I have the honour to bo, &e., 

Gavin Hamilton." 

XXVII. 

“ Rome the 6 16 Jan' 1776. 

I have received your lordship's letter of the 14'* 
■Nov' by which I learn that all the statues excepting 
the Narcissus are arrived and give satisfaction. The 
large Venus I had in my possession is now on its way 
to Scotland. The Duke of Hamilton fell in love with 
■it the moment he saw it, and secured it immediately. 
It is a fine thing ; but as I wrote to your lordship 
formerly it was too big to be a companion to the 
Paris, and I dont despair of finding you something 
more interesting in the progress of my excavations. 

G. Hamilton.” 

xxviii. 

“ Rome the 13"* July 1776. 

I hope that ere now your lordship has received 
your chimney and drawings &*. This is to acquaint 
you that I have secured one of the first and choicest 
copies of the Caracci Gallery coloured. This I think 
is the finest work that has yet appeared of this kind. 
It is engraved by Volpato and coloured by Panini. 
I have advanced them the price of the work, 25 
Zechines, upon this condition that your lordship’s 
•copy be all finished with his own hand and retouched 
from the original with my inspection. The work is 
now far advanced and will be finished in the month 
of October, I have taken this liberty that your lord- 
ship may be first and best served. 

I have inclosed a note of marbles for your lord- 
ship’s summer house or garden. The sepulchral stone 
belonged to Adams and I have put the price of 20 
crowns on it. The Erma's of 2 faces is likewise a 
purchase. I gave Adams formerly a hundred crowns 
for the bass-relief of the rape of Proserpine. What 
restoration is done costs me 60 crowns, for which 
price I send it, and hope it will be acceptable though 
It still wants a part of one end. The bust of Jupiter 
is a very fine one and have put it likewise at the cost 
of restoration. This with the head of a woman may 
make a variety with the other fragments, which are 
a small ara, a sleeping Cupid, a small statue of a 
Roman soldier, and fragment of a candelabrum. I 
refer you to the note where the prices are marked, 
amounting in all to 50/., which being a small sum I 
have given my bills to Giacomo Antonio del Prato 
payable at usance, which I hope your Lordship will 
honour. I hear that Mr. Barry is arrived in England. 
I shall desire him to tako a look of tho Amazon and 
hopo he will find a place for it, in the mean while 


should be glad to know your I/irdship’s determination 
in regard of the bas-relief of the Esculapius, and have 
the honour to be, &c., Gavin Hamilton.” 

(7b be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SPELLING REFORM IN AMERICA. 

London : August, 1878. 

The following extracts from a letter dated 
August 8, 1878, which I have just received from 
Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. America, author of a well- 
known Anglo-Saxon Grammar, and President of 
the Spelling Reform Association in America, will, 
I think, prove interesting to those who have paid 
attention to the subject in England. The inser¬ 
tions in [] are by me. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 

“ The meeting of the [American] Philological Asso¬ 
ciation at Saratoga [this year] was not large. Prof. 
Haldeman [Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Pennsylvania, president of tho American Philological 
Association for 1876-7. one of the executive committee 
of the Spelling Reform Association] presented an in¬ 
teresting paper on the Latin meters. The part which 
he read treated mainly of the hexamoter in Virgil. 
He has made examination of the relation of the prose 
accent to arsis and thesis in the successive feet. Dr. 
Trumbull [of Hartford, Connecticut, the well-known 
North-American Indian scholar] also had two valuable 
papors, on Indian topics. Tile Committee [of the 
American Philological Association] on Spelling Reform 
made another Report. You may perhaps remember 
that their first Report in 1873 laid down tho principles 
of an ideal alphabet, and of movement towards a 
best possible English alphabet with Roman letters; 
the second Report was an application of these prin¬ 
ciples, giving an ideal alphabet; and also some trans¬ 
ition letters, which some of onr large publishers 
said they would use if we would back them; the 


Report this year is an answsr to a call for a few i 
words to break the ice with. We were assured that | 
several of our influential papers would use a few I 
amended words, if we would select good ones and | 
give them a special recommendation. s 

“ It had been proposed by Dr. Trumbull in his , 
President's Address [to the American Philological , 

Association] in 1875 that we should make a list ot ( 

words for which amended spelling might be adopted 
concurrent with that which is now in use. The 
Report this year was in the form of a beginning of 
such a list; the words are— ’ 

“ gard, catalog, hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, ar, I 

tho, thru, and wisht , 

[which presumably govern similar words]. I fear 
we shall find that you think that in our trying to be > 

practical, we take up always the impracticable. Bnt B 

that is partly our own thought; we want to bring i 

about a chaos, as the necessary condition or ante- t 

cedent of a new cosmos. Our new letters, ugly as t 

they are, and fugacious as they will be, have already . 

boon seen, I imagine, by more persons than Pitmans , 

letters. On the other hand, we hope to guide the , 

changes in the right direction. 

“ \Ve had a great meeting in the White Mountains ‘ 
with the American Institute of Instruction, the 
greatest educational convention ever held in America, 
they say ; 3,000 teachers together. Here a paper of 1 
mino was presented on the presont conditions of the 
Spelling Reform, and the subject was earnestly dis¬ 
cussed, all the speaking, however, being on one side, 
in favor of reform. The interest of teachers, especi¬ 
ally of Normal School authorities and superintendents, 
is very great. It may be considered certain that there 
will be a general adoption in our own schools of 
some improved methods of teaching reading, employ¬ 
ing phonetic books of transition. The Institute 
directed the sending of a memorial to the Congress of 
the United Suites, asking the appointment of a com¬ 
mission, and they established a permanent committee 
on the general subject, and passed strong resolutions 
without dissent. 

“The Spelling Reform Association held its annual 
meeting at the same place on tho afternoon of the 
same day, the Institute then holding no session. We 
had a harmonious meeting and planned many things 
for the next year. F. A. Mabch. 


THE ARABS IN CYPRUS. 

Faria : August 26, ISIS, 

The prominence given to Cyprus bv recent 
political events induced me lately to refer to the 
old Arab historians for the date of its first annex¬ 
ation by the Muhammedans. I found in the un¬ 
translated works of the justly celebrated historians 
Ibn-al-Rthir and Ibn-Khaldun very simple and 
interesting narratives of the expedition to that 
island in a.h. 28 = a.d. 660. 

We must bear in mind that the founders of the 
Muhammedan religion, their followers and im¬ 
mediate successors, were Arabs of the Hejai, who, 
although accustomed to eventful expeditions on 
horseback and on the so-called ships of the desert , 
knew absolutely nothing of seamanship, and prob¬ 
ably but few of them had ever even seen the sea, 
nor could they form any definite idea of its magni¬ 
tude, its dangers, or of the means of navigation. 

During the short reign of Muhammed, and 
those of his immediate successors, Abu-Bekr ana 
’Omar, the countries to the north, south, east, and 
west of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medinah 
had beeen subjugated. Nearly the whole of 
Arabia had been conquered ; Palestine and Syria, 
Mesopotamia, part of Persia, Egypt, and North 
Africa, had been annexed. The only expedition 
by sea that had taken place was that from Bahrein, 
by which Ears, including its capital, Istakbr 
(Peraepolis), had been overcome. A1-’ Ula-al- 
Hadrami, Governor of Bahrein, had organised this 
expedition in direct violation of the express com¬ 
mands of both Abu-Bekr and ’Omar, who feared 
the disasters of a shipwreck; and, notwithstanding 
the success of the expedition, Al-’CJla was 
dismissed from his post ana degraded. 

According to the narrative of Ibn-al-Athir, 
it was in the year 28 of the Hejra, or—according 
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to other historians—a year or two later, that the 
expedition to Cyprus took place. 

:l! Muawiah, who was for a long time Governor 
3 - of Him? (Emesa), had importuned the late Khalif 
’Omar for permission to hire ships and proceed to 
the conquest of Cyprus, an island which he said 
was very near to tie coast of Syria. With genuine 
Oriental hyperbole, he said that this valuable 
island was,"indeed, so near that the inhabitants of 
one of the villages in the district of Hims could at 
night-time hear the barking of the dogs and the 
crowing of the cocks there, and argued that the 
proximity of the Greeks made the possession of 
the island very desirable. 

The Khalif ’Omar wrote to the famous general 
'Amru-ibn-al-’Aas for a description of the sea and 
the manner of sailing upon it. 

’Amru replied that he had seen people who had 
been to sea; they saw nothing but sky and water, 
When it was calm they could not move, and their 
hearts melted within them. When it became 
agitated they lost their wits. Faith is diminished 
and doubt takes its hold. People travelling upon 
it are like insects clinging to a floating stick: if it 
be capsized they are drowned, and if it be saved 
they are bewildered. 

When ’Omar read this letter, he wrote to 
Muawiah:— 


“ By Him who sent Mubammed (may God be pro¬ 
pitious to him) with the true religion, 1 will not send 
a single Muslim upon it. I have moreover heard that 
this Syrian sea commands the longest part of the 
earth, and that it daily and nightly asks God’s per¬ 
mission to drown the world. How, then, can I allow 
the armies of Islam to trust their lives to suck an 
infidel? By God, a single Muslim is more precious to 
me than all the possessions of the Greeks. Beware, 
then, of disobeying me in this matter, and remember 
bow I punished Al-’Ula.” 

After the death of ’Omar, Muawiah repeated 
his importunities to ’Othman,who eventually con¬ 
sented, on the condition that he should delay a 
little while, and ordered him not to enlist the 
members of the expedition in the usual way, nor 
to draw lots as to who should take part in it; but 
to give every man his free choice, and to accept 
and help all who volunteered. 

Mufiwiah faithfully obeyed his instructions, 
and gave the command of the expedition to 
'Abdallah-ibn-Kaia. Another fleet, under the 
command of ’Abdallah-ibn-Saad, set sail from 
Egypt for the same destination, and the two met 
there. 

The people of Cyprus received the invaders 
and made peace with them, agreeing to pay an 
annual tribute of seven thousand din&rs (about 
4,2001. sterling). The Muslims did not object to 
their continmng to pay a similar tribute to the 
Greeks. They did not bind themselves to make 
common cause with them against any enemies 
who might attack them, but were to have the 
right of passage to and across the island in pursuit 
of their own enemies. E. T. Rooeks. 


KNQLISH AND NOBMAN NAMES. 

Somerleaze: August 27, 1878. 

Mr. G. F. Warner, in reviewing my continuation 
of Mr. Dimock’s Preface to his last volume of 
Giraldus, says:— 

“ Why Hakon is treated in one place as a Danish 
and in another as an English name, and how ‘ Aeliz 
uxor Normanai' is the case of an Englishman with a 
Norman wife, it is not easy to see.” 

If Mr. Warner has never, in the course of his 
studies, lighted on anything but what is “ easy to 
see,” be has been much more lucky than I have 
been. However, the two simple matters in which 
be finds a difficulty are very easy indeed for any¬ 
one who has given the least thought to the 
nomenclature of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. In page lxxvii. of the Preface I speak of 
“ the Danish name ‘Hakon.’” In page lxxviii. I 
speak of “ Willelmus filius Haconis,” as “one of 
the many instances of a father bearing an English 


and the son a Norman name.” “ Hakon ” is a 
name of Scandinavian origin, which was not likely 
to be borne by any Englishman except one of 
Danish descent or Danish connexion. In going 
through a list of names, I therefore mark 
it as “Danish,” as I mark certain other 
names as “ Hebrew ” and “ Welsh or Breton.” 
But if I had called it a “ Danish name ” in 
. lxxviii., I should have written mere nonsense, 
am there speaking of the cases in which (see 
Norman Conquest, v., pp. 661, 803) the father so 
often bears an English and the son a Norman 
name. For the purpose of this comparison, every 
name in use in England and not in use in Nor¬ 
mandy is an “ English name,” every name in use in 
Normandy and not in use in England is a “ Norman 
name.” For that purpose “ Hakon ” is an English 
name, “ William" is a Norman name; though the 
name “William ” was no more distinctively Norman 
than “ Hakon ” was distinctively English. No one 
would scruple to call “ John ” an English name, 
if he were contrasting it with “ Achilla ” or 
“ Emile.” But he would rightly call it a Hebrew 
name if he were contrasting it with “ Edward ” 
or “ Robert.” 

I find it just as little “easy to see” what is 
Mr. Warner's difficulty about “ Aeliz uxor Nor- 
manni.” No clearer case of an Englishman) with 
a Norman wife could be found. “ Aeliz ” is one 
of the endless spellings of the name which ap¬ 
pears as Adeliza, Alice, and in many other forms. 
Mr. Warner will find that I have said some¬ 
thing about it in my fifth volume (pp. 186, 
106), as Mr. Earle said something before me 
in his Parallel Chronicles (p. 303). Doubtless the 
name is not exclusively Norman, as it was borne 
by the Lotharingian wife of Henry I.; hut it is 
Norman as opposed to English. And surely Mr. 
Warner did not think that a man named “ Nor¬ 
man” or “ Northman ” would be himself of Norman 
birth. The name of course has nothing to do with 
the Normans of Gaul, but with the Northmen of 
Scandinavia. It is exactly parallel to such Greek 
names as Thessalos, Lakedaimonios, Athenaios, and 
the like, borne, as in the case of the sons of Kirnon, 
not by men who were by birth Thessalians, 
Lacedaemonians, or Athenians, but by men who 
were not. I have mentioned one or two other 
men of the name, and there is also the more 
famous Northman, son of Earl Leofric. 

I would gladly give Mr. Warner any inform¬ 
ation in my power, but I can tell him nothiug 
more about John of Schalby’s Lives than that they 
are printed in the volume which he has reviewed, 
and that I gather from page xv. of Mr. Dimock’s 
Preface that he printed them from records at Lin¬ 
coln. I have no better means than Mr. Warner 
has for finding out anything more. 

Edwabd A. Fbeeman. 


SCIENCE. 

Texts from, the Buddhist Canon, commonly 
known as Dhammapada, with accompanying 
Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by Samuel Beal. (Triibner.) 

The collection of Pali texts from the Bud. 
dhist Bible, the well-known Dhamma¬ 
pada, will continue to be an important 
authority for early Buddhism until the texts 
of which it is composed shall be accessible 
in their original context. Mr. Beal, whose 
authoritative work on Chinese Buddhism is 
the only serious attempt to deal with that 
subject from the historical standpoint, has 
found four similar hooks of “ Scripture 
Verses ” in the magnificent collection of 
Chinese Buddhist works with which the 
munificence of the Japanese Government 
has enriched the India Office Library. 

This Japanese collection is a reissue of 
the latter end of the seventeenth century, 


and with Japanese commentary, of the 
Chinese collection issued under Imperial 
authority at Peking about a century earlier. 
It contains both translations from Indian 
books, and original works by Chinese 
Buddhists, dating from the third century 
down to the sixteenth; and it probably 
omits no Buddhist work of importance 
which was still extant in China at the latter 
date. A large number of the translations 
are from the early part of this period, and of 
some Indian works there are different 
Chinese versions of different dates. This 
is the ease with the four Books of Scrip¬ 
ture Texts, all of which purport to be trans¬ 
lations from the Fan language, an expres¬ 
sion which, though derived from Brahmana, 
includes the Prakrits as well as Sanskrit. 
The names of the four are :— 

1. Fa kheu king — i.e., “ The Book of 
Verses of the Law.” The original was 
brought to China in 226 A.D., by two Indian 
Buddhists Wai Chi Ban and Tsiang-im ; and 
the Chinese transliteration or representation 
of its Indian name is Tan Po — i.e., Dhamma¬ 
pada. It gives tales as well as texts. 

2. Fa kheu pi hu — i.e., “ Tales Relating 
to the Scripture Verses,” translated by Fa 
Kheu (!) and Fa Lih during the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty (265-313 a.d.). 

3. Chuh yau king — i.e., “ TheBookof the 
Birth of Light,” a very voluminous work in 
which stories on stories and long-drawn 
commentaries have overlaid the texts of the 
original work. Its Indian name is not 
given; and there is some doubt about the 
author and date of the translation, as the 
account in Mr. Beal’s Catalogue of the 
Japanese Library (p. 85) differs from the 
account in the work now being reviewed (p. 
24). The Catalogue dates it about 400 a.d. 

4. Fa tsa iu song king, of which we are 
only told that it is a translation made during 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1278 a.d.), and 
“seems to be another version of the 
Dhammapada.” It does not give the tales, 
which take up so large a portion of the 
earlier works. 

The origin of these tales is very simple. 
Each text being separated from its original 
context, the commentators of the Books of 
Texts sought to satisfy the natural curiosity 
as to the occasion of its first utterance. 
Thus the Pali commentator, the celebrated 
Buddhaghosha, begins his explanation of 
each verse by telling us where, and about 
whom, it was spoken; and goes on by de¬ 
tailing the whole circumstances in the form 
of a story. These stories became very 
popular ; and we have in English a version 
by Captain Rogers of the Burmese recension, 
the stories in which differ always in detail 
and often in substance from the Pali text 
partially published by Mr. Fausboll. In 
like manner the stories of the Chinese ver¬ 
sions differ among themselves, and I have 
not been able to find a single instance in 
which they agree either with the Burmese 
or with the Pali. 

Now, the originals of each and all of the 
Chinese books are ascribed to Dliarmatrata; 
and the three earlier books incorporate the 
stories with the texts. Is it possible that 
the same author should have given in the 
body of his work contradictory accounts of 
the occasions on which the texts he selected 
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were first spoken ? And when we find that 
the selected texts also are not the same, 
though there are some that are found in each 
collection, the conclusion is irresistible that 
we have to deal with different books, the 
originals of which must bo due to different 
hands. The Chinese Buddhists, like the 
early Christians, were not prevented by any 
critical scruples from giving to later books 
an adventitious importance by ascribing them 
to early Fathers of the Church. 

It is tho second of the works mentioned 
above that Mr. Beal has now translated 
into English ; and it stands in a very curi¬ 
ous and interesting relation to the corre¬ 
sponding work in tho Pali Scriptures. Of 
39 chapters in the Chinese, 20 liavo titles 
identical with, or extremely similar to, the 
titles of the 20 chapters of which theDhamma- 
pada consists. Further, the names of the 
chapters in the first and second of the four 
Chinese books are the same, and they follow 
one another in the same order as tho corre¬ 
sponding chapters in the Dhammapada. 
This can only be explained by the existence 
of an actual historical connexion between 
the three books. And yet of the 432 verses 
in the Pfili only 08 occur among the 199 
versos in Mr. Beal’s version of those 20 
chapters, and 5 more in the chapters not 
contained in the Pfili.* These 73 verses 
occur, moreover, by twos and threes in the 
Chinese, interspersed by other texts, and 
placed in fresh connexion. And it must be 
remembered that neither the Dhammapada 
nor the Fa kheu pi hu consists by any means 
entirely of isolated verses ; tho texts quoted 
are more often passages whore the sense 
runs on through several consecutive stanzas 
(e.y., Dhp., verses 210-210: comp. Beal, 
p. 119 ; Dhp., 324-320 : comp. Beal, pp. 
145-146 ; and so in several other places). 
With this great dissimilarity of actual con¬ 
tents, it is all the more striking that the 
names of the chapters should so exactly 
correspond. 

There are some instructive differences in 
the rendering of tlioso verses which are 
found in the two collections. Thus on p. 99 
of the Chinese we find “ What room for 
mirth, what room for laughing, remembering 
tho everlasting fire ? Surely this dark and 
dreary [world] is not fit for one to seek 
security and rest if>.” In the Pali there is 
no “ everlasting tiro,” an idea quite opposed 
to the ethics of early Buddhism. The fire 
is spoken figuratively of sin and passion, 
and it is not the world but the mind of a 
sinful man that is dark (v. 146, where the 
ambiguity of the word sati has given 
rise to a confusion). 

The expressions “ Oh! the happiness of 
seeing the Holy One” (p. 112), and “ pays 
reverence to the Three Holy Ones ” (p. 87), 
seem theistic or even trinitarian, but 
in the otherwise identical Pali verses the 
object of reverence is simply a wise and 
good man (vv. 94, 107). A fine verse in 
the Pali, “Fools of little understanding 
have themselves for their greatest enemies; 
for they do evil, and its fruit is bitter” 

* Verse 128 on page 38 
,, 135 ,, 33 

„ 172 „ 70 

„ 186 „ 160 

i» 187 i, , 


(v. 6b), becomes in the version from the 
Chinese, “ Even the charity of the fool is a 
cause of sorrow to him ; how much more his 
evil deeds ” (p. 78). Here a confusion 
has arisen between arnitta , enemy, and 
mettd, charity. As might be supposed, 
technical philosophical terms run the risk 
of losing their deeper meaning in the course 
of reproduction into the foreign tongue. The 
oft-quoted verso sung by the archangel to 
console and strengthen the disciples just 
bereaved of their great Master becomes 
in Chinese, 

“Whatever exists is without endurance. And 
hence the terms ‘ flourishing' and ‘decaying.’ A 
man is born, and then he dies. Oh! the happi¬ 
ness of escaping from this condition ” (p. 22). 

In Pfili * we have not merely much clearer 
and closer sequence in the ideas, but the im¬ 
portant doctrine of the non-existence of a 
soul comes clearly to view. The technical 
term sa il hi drd in the first line having 
been misunderstood, the Chinese author 
failed to see that it alone was the subject of 
the verbs in the second and third lines. 

“ They're transiont all, the parts and powers in man! 

Growth is their nature, and decay : 

They are produced ; they are dissolved a<rain ; 

Tho end of their formation is tho end of pain.” 

So another fundamental term ( Trishnd , the 
craving, the nervous excitement which fol¬ 
lows on sensation) loses all its force when 
it is translated “ lust ” (compare p. 148 
with v. 338 of the Dhammapada). And, 
generally, the finer and most practical of 
the Buddhist philosophical distinctions seem 
in somo respects to resemble the saiikhdrii 
in the first three lines of the verso last 
quoted. Perhaps the fourth lino also 
applies to not a few of them : but of others 
it may be said that they are now being 
formed again in Western minds, and under 
new conditions, giving promise of results 
the very opposite of painful. 

It was precisely this disintegration of the 
exact and complete system of early Buddhist 
metaphysics which rendered possible the 
subsequent growth of tho later Northern 
system. The strange parallel between the 
order of development in that system and in 
Latin Christianity is, perhaps, the most in¬ 
structive result of the comparative study of 
religions. That Buddhism started with a 
philosophical system, and Christianity with¬ 
out one, has been held to render uncertain 
the conclusions dedueiblo from that parallel. 
But the present work removes the difficulty. 
It shows that the Buddhist system fell to 
pieces before the development of Northern 
Buddhism began, and that the Tatar con¬ 
verts to the Buddhist faith had inherited its 
moral precepts without the details of the 
psychology on which that morality was 
based. It is this evidence thus preserved 
which gives to the Fa kheu pi hu its great 
historical value; and Mr. Beal, by making 
it accessible in an English dress, has added 
to the great services he has already rendered 
to the comparative study of religious history. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

* Mnha-pariDibbana Sutta, p. 62. Jataka, I., 
392. Rasavahini, 24. Attanagalla Vaasa, clxxvii. 
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Myths and Marvels of Aslronomi/. By 
Richard A. Proctor. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The title which the author has selected for 
his book may very likely raise expectations 
which will by no means be satisfied by the 
contents. The book is made up of a dozen 
papers, most if not all of which appear to 
have already done service as magazine 
articles, and which as such may have passed 
muster, but the collection of which might 
in fairness have been designated by a less 
ambitious or a less comprehensive title. 
From the Preface it seems that the book has 
been prepared for readers with whom “ the 
chief charm of astronomy does not reside in 
the wonders revealed by the science, but in 
the lore and legends connected with its 
history, the strange fancies with which in old 
times it has been associated, the half-forgotten 
myths to which it has given birth;” and the 
author’s object is stated to have been “ to 
collect together the most interesting of these 
old and new astronomical myths, associating 
with them, in due proportion, some of the 
chief marvels which recent astronomy has 
revealed to us.” The first paper is appro¬ 
priately devoted to the subject of “ As¬ 
trology.” In the second, not inaptly headed 
“The Religion of the Great Pyramid,” the 
author examines from a common-sense point 
of view the maze of queer notions and hallu¬ 
cinations in which some modern wiseacres, 
while brooding over the mystery of the 
pyramids, appear to have got hopelessly 
entangled. The third paper deals with the 
perplexing question of the true purpose for 
which the pyramids were built, and advo¬ 
cates a theory according to which this 
purpose was of an astrological and alchemi¬ 
cal character. The theory lias the advantage 
of meeting at least the old difficulty of 
accounting for the existence of a considerable 
number of pyramids. Whether “ Sweden¬ 
borg’s Visions of other Worlds,” the subject 
of the fourth paper, ought to be reckoned 
among the myths of “ astronomy ” seems 
very doubtful. Readers who are not Sweden- 
borgians will probably consider the paper 
spun out to a wearisome length. After 
these four papers referring to Myths, the 
author favours his readers with three papers 
which are intended to supply the due pro¬ 
portion of Marvels of modern Astronomy 
promised in the Preface. But it is not easy 
to see in what respect the paper on “ Other 
Worlds and Other Universes ” can fairly be 
placed under that heading. The views of 
life in other worlds which it advocates are 
by no means new, and it appears question¬ 
able whether the author has not too poor an 
opinion of tho intelligence of his readers 
when he treats them to lengthy explanations 
of commonplace considerations, a short 
statement of the essence of which has been 
held quite sufficient for their readers by 
some popular writers before him. Of greater 
novelty are some portions of the next paper, 
“ Suns in Flames,” where the reader makes 
the aeqnaintance of a couple of marvellous 
comets. The manner in which these comets 
arc evolved is not a little curious. The 
author considers the theory probable— 

“ that enormous flights of large meteoric masse* 
travel around those stars which occasionally bre&u 
forth in conflagration, such flights travelling on 
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exceedingly eccentric paths, and requiring enor¬ 
mously long periods to complete each circuit of 
their vast orbits. I am not sure, indeed,” he pro¬ 
ceeds, “ that it can be definitely asserted that our 
sun has no meteoric appendages of the same 
nature as those which, if this theory be true, ex¬ 
cite to intense periodic activity the sun round 
which they circle.” 

This is the germ, the quick development of 
which brings forth in a short time a curious 
comet:— 

“ There ore those, myself among the number, who 
consider the periodicity of the solar spots—that 
tide of spots which flows to its maximum and 
then ebbs to its minimum in a little more than 
eleven years—as only explicable on the theory 
that a small comet having this period, and fol¬ 
lowed by a meteor train, has a path intersecting 
the sun's surface.” 

This is going rather fast; but the pages 
which follow suggest doubts whether the 
author is merely hoaxing or whether his 
imagination has run away with his judg¬ 
ment. What is to be thought of such a 
statement as this ?— 

“ We may dismiss as altogether unlikely the visit 
of a comet from the star-depths to our sun on a 
course carrying the comet directly upon the sun's 
surface. But if among the comets travelling in 
regular attendance upon the sun, there be one 
whose orbit intersects the sun's globe, then that 
comet must several times ere this have struck the 
sun, raising him temporarily to a destructive de¬ 
gree of heat.” 

Astronomical science knows of no valid rea¬ 
son for doubting the possibility of some big 
comet coming into collision with the sun at 
any time. Bat should such a comet be bent 
upon pursuing a course intersecting the 
sun’s globe, science has strong reasons for 
not doubting that the comet would come to 
grief, and would not got another chance of 
repeating the experiment. The sun may be 
“ a bubble; ” but if so, he is a bubble which 
would not permit such tricks to be played 
upon it. When these mythical comets are 
paraded by the author among the “ chief mar¬ 
vels which recent astronomy has revealed to 
us,” it would perlraps have been only fair that 
Whiston’s and Buifon’s notorious comets, 
which in the last century had to accomplish 
such marvellous feats and found so many ad- 
mirers, should have been trotted out among 
the myths. With the next paper, “ The Rings 
of Saturn,” the due proportion of Marvels is 
already exhausted, and the rest of the book 
is made up of a collection of odds and ends 
more or less connected with astronomy, 
“ Comets as Portents,” “ The Lunar Hoax,” 
“ On Some Astronomical Paradoxes,” “ On 
Some Astronomical Myths,” “ The Origin of 
the Constellation Figures,” are the headings 
of the last five papers. The author has not 
troubled himself with unprofitable researches, 
but has been content with taking a great 
part of the statements which fill liis pages 
at second or third hand. 

It will perhaps be useful to throw a 
little light upon the curious myth with 
which the book closes. Speaking of the 
constellations, the author concludes thus :— 
“ It is, indeed, somewhat singular that astronomers 
find it easier to introduce new absurdities among 
the constellations than to get rid of these old ones. 
The new and utterly absurd figures introduced by 
Bode still remain in many charts despite such in¬ 
convenient names as Honores Frederici, Qlobum 
Aerostaticvm [«c], and Machina Pneumatica; 
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and I have very little doubt that a new constella¬ 
tion, if it only had a specially inconvenient title, 
would be accepted. But when Francis Baily 
tried to simplify the heavens by removing many 
of Bodes absurd constellations, lie was abused by 
many as violently as though he had proposed the 
rejection of the Newtonian system. I myself 
tried a small measure of reform in the three first 
editions of my ‘ Library Atlas,’ but have found it 
desirable to return to the old nomenclature in the 
fourth.” 

This style of writing may possibly just suit 
the tastes of some readers. Yet others may 
wonder why astronomers should apparently 
be so fond of absurdities and so averse from 
reform, and they might, perhaps, think it 
worth while to make enquiries. Suppose, 
then, they should apply for a little trust¬ 
worthy information to a person who pos¬ 
sesses some real knowledge of the subject, 
what would they learn ? They would learn 
something of the history of the constellations; 
of the interesting posthumous paper of 
Olbers published in 1840, iu which he gave 
an outline of this history, and made an 
urgent appeal to astronomers to get rid of 
all tho modern constellations introduced 
since the times of Hevelius and Flamsteed ; 
of Sir John Herschel’s translation of the 
substance of Olbers’s paper; of Sir John’s 
own proposal for an entire remodelling of 
the southern constellations; of tho great 
reform effected in 1843 by Argelander by 
means of his Uranomdria Nova, in which 
he not only responded to Olbers’s appeal, but 
furnished science with the first trustworthy 
atlas of the stars visible iu our latitudes to 
the naked eye; of the partial reforms intro¬ 
duced by Baily in the British Association 
Catalogue, and of the unlucky shortcomings 
and errors of the latter. They would further 
learn that the author’s story about Francis 
Baily having been violently abused, &c., is a 
strange “ myth ” without any foundation in 
fact; that there had been uo possibility of 
removing many of Bode’s absurd constella¬ 
tions ; that of the three constellations named, 
the Globus Aerostaticus had been introduced 
by Lalande, the Autlia Pneumatica by 
Lacaillo ; that it has been and is still re¬ 
gretted by many astronomers that (in con¬ 
sequence of Sir John Herschel’s unlucky 
proposal) Baily has not carried out Olbers’s 
suggestion of getting rid of Lacaille’s constel¬ 
lations together with the rest of the modern 
ones, and still more, that in the costly pre¬ 
paration of the British Association Catalogue 
full advantage has not been taken of the 
boon of tho Uranomdria. Enquirers might, 
moreover, learn that the Library Allas in 
comparison with the Uranomdria is very 
nntrustworthy as a representation of the 
heavens ; that more than five hundred stars 
visible in onr latitudes are wanting in it, 
nearly a score of them being of the fifth 
magnitude, while the maps of the southern 
skies are overcrowded; that consequently the 
inferences drawn from these maps are fal¬ 
lacious, <&c.—enough that intelligent readers 
must not be too credulous. A. Marth. 


A Treatise on Slate and Slate-Quarrying, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By 
D. 0. Davies, F.G.S. (Crosby Lockwood 
& Co.) 

In the midst of the gloom which has lately 


spread over our mineral industries, a bright 
streak of light has been visible in North 
Wales. While most branches of trade have 
been dragging out a languishing existence, 
slate-quarrying has until quite recently been 
enjoying a season of great prosperity. The 
northern part of the Principality, in which 
slate-working is the staple industry, has 
thus presented a cheerful contrast to the 
south, where coal and iron are the main ele¬ 
ments of wealth. At length, however, the 
wave of depression has extended to the slate- 
districts. The demand for slates, which for 
many years lias been much greater than the 
supply, lias now so far fallen that the output 
is iu excess, and stock is therefore accumu¬ 
lating at the quarries. Slates are also 
coming into this country from America; 
and thus it behoves the slate-worker, at a 
period of anxiety like this, to pay more 
attention than ever to tho economic de¬ 
velopment of his resources. The appearance 
of Mr. Davies’s work therefore strikes us as 
being singularly opportune. 

It is enrious that the technological litera¬ 
ture of this country has not hitherto included 
a treatise on so important a subject as Slate. 
Several pamphlets, to be sure, have been 
written, but we remember nothing which 
approaches to a comprehensive work. And 
yet there can be no question that the quarry- 
manager often stands in need of some scien¬ 
tific work of reference upon his special 
subject. 

“ The present race of quarry-managers,” writes 
Mr. Davies, “will not deem it a personal allusion 
when I say that in time past there has not only 
been an imlill'erence to tho acquisition of the sim¬ 
plest elementary scientific knowledge on the part 
of former managers, and, indeed, proprietors also, 
but a large amount of hostility to the intrusion 
of science into their special so-called practical 
domain ” (p. loo). 

Let us hope that the day of such hostility 
has passed never to return; and that thoso 
who have charge of onr mineral industries 
are sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the 
advantages which must needs grow out of 
a judicious combination of science with 
practice. 

In reading Mr. Davies’s little treatise, it 
is evident that the author is at his best when 
describing the quarries of North Wales. It 
is only natural, indeed, that this should bo 
the most valuable part of his book. His 
personal acquaintance with this area, coupled 
with the aid which he has received from 
friends actually engaged in the slate-trade 
of North Wales, gives freshness to his de¬ 
scriptions and authority to his statements. 
But when he passes to other parts of the 
country his notes become disappointingly 
meagre. It is true that slate-quarrying has 
not been marked by any great success in the. 
southern part of the Principality; but still, if 
the districts are worth noticing at all, they 
surely deserve to be treated with more atten¬ 
tion than onr author has bestowed upon 
them. And the same remark applies still 
more forcibly to the scanty references to the 
slate-producing areas of other countries. 

Much valuable information is given by 
Mr. Davies with respect to the method and 
cost of working a slate-quarry. His parti¬ 
culars of different “ bargains ’’ will also bo 
studied with interest. We may remind the 
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reader that the method of bargaining in the 
Welsh quarries drew forth a warm enco¬ 
mium from the late Prof. Cairnes (Essays on 
Political Economy, p. ICG). While the 
practical part of Mr. Davies’s work is so 
good, it is rather a pity that more care has 
not been bestowed upon the scientific details. 
With the geological portion we have little 
fault to find, though exception might be fairly 
taken to some of the remarks on cleavage. 
But whenever chemical questions are in¬ 
troduced they are dealt with in a manner 
which is scarcely satisfactory. We fail, 
for example, to understand what is meant 
by referring the colour of a particular 
slate to the presence of “ protoxide of iron, 
or iron and oxygen mixed in the proportion 
of one part of the former to two of the latter.” 
Or again, to “ iron in the form of peroxide— 
two parts of iron combined with two of 
oxygen.” Nor is it easy to follow the 
reasoning upon which such a statement as 
the following is based: “ The presence of 
soda and potash in all the slate deposits is 
the record of the saltness of these ancient 
seas ”—that is, of the seas wherein the mud 
which has since been altered into slate was 
originally deposited. In the preparation of 
a second edition it will certainly be well to 
pass the sheets under tho eye of a chemical 
friend. 

In spite, however, of such little blemishes 
as those to which we have felt it our duty 
to call attention, Mr. Davies’s work may be 
unhesitatingly recommended to all who are 
interested in the development of our mineral 
resources. To those who are actually en¬ 
gaged in slate-quarrying it is little less than 
indispensable. F. W. Ruileb. 
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Monday, August 19.—The Physical Science De¬ 
partment of Section A was to-day presided over 
Dy Prof. Perry. Mr. W. Ladd read a paper on 
the phonoscope, an instrument for producing 
figures of light from vibrations of sound, which 
has been exhibited at the soiries given to the Asso¬ 
ciation, and has deservedly attracted much atten¬ 
tion. Prof. Forbes described an instrument for 
indicating and measuring firedamp in mines. In 
the Mathematical Department of this Section, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. J. S. Smith, the 
Report of the committee on Babbage’s analytical 
machine was read, by which the Association was 
not encouraged to take any steps to procure its 
construction. Prof. Maxwell Simpson presided 
over Section B, where some notes on the water 
from the Severn Tunnel Springs were read by 
Mr. W. Lamb Carpenter. In Section C tho meta- 
morphic and intrusive rocks of Tyrone were dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. Nolan; while Dr. Sterry Hunt read 
a paper on the origin and succession of the 
Crystalline Rocks of North America, which led to 
some discussion, in the course of which the appli¬ 
cation of the term “ amateur ” led to some 
exhibition of feeling. In Section D the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology and Botany was mainly given 
up to the latter science; Prof. Williamson, how¬ 
ever, read a memoir in which he strongly com¬ 
bated Mr. Carruthers’ views on the genus 
Traquairia, which had been described as a radio- 
larian, but which he would rather consider to be 
a vegetable organisation. Mr. A. S. Wilson read 
a series of botanical papers on matters connected 
with the dimorphism and cross-fertilisation of 
plants, which showed much careful observation. 
In the Department of Anthropology, which was 
one of the beat attended, Prof. Flower read a 


paper on the methods and results of measuring 
the capacity of crania; the largest capacity of 
any head he had measured was that of a race of 
long flat-headed Indians of the West Coast of 
Africa, which gave 1,589 centimetres, the smallest 
being that of the Veddahs of Ceylon, 1,205 centi¬ 
metres. The Lapps and Esquimaux gave an 
average measurement of 1,540 centimetres; the 
English of the lower grade, 1,542; the Canary 
Islanders, 1,498; Japanese, 1,486; Chinese, 1424; 
Italian, 1,475; Ancient Egyptian, 1,404; true 
Polynesians, 1,454; Negroes (of various kinds), 
1,377; Kaffirs, 1,345; Hindus, 1,300; Aus¬ 
tralians, 1,284; Andamanese, 1,220. Prof. D. 
Wilson, of Toronto, read a paper on New 
Varieties of Man, in the course of which 
he urged that the Indian aboriginal population of 
North America was not altogether disappearing 
by extinction, but formed by absorption an im¬ 
portant factor in the population of the New 
World. Mr. Romanes announced to the Depart¬ 
ment of Anatomv and Physiology his discovery of 
nerves in the Medusae. In Section E, which 
was, as usual, largely attended, Captain Burton 
read a paper on the land of Midian, and Dr. PhemS 
gave an account of Cyprus and of his ascent of 
Samothrace. At the meeting of the General 
Committee, Prof. Allman was elected President 
for the 1879 meeting at Sheffield, and Swansea 
was appointed as the meeting-place for 1880. 
A conversazione at the College of Surgeons, and 
an address on “ Dissociation,” by Prof. Dewar, 
illustrated by experiments on a large scale, con¬ 
cluded the day. 

Tuesday, August 20.—In. the Astronomical De¬ 
partment of Section A Mr. Glaisher read the 
Report of the Committee on Luminous Meteors, 
and described the principal meteors observed 
during the year; ana Lord Rosse gave an ex¬ 
planation of the peculiarities of an equatorial 
mounting for a three-foot reflector recently 
erected at Parsonstown. In Section B Mr. W. 
Chandler Roberts read a paper on the detection, 
by means of the microphone, of sounds which ac¬ 
company the diffusion of gases through a thin sep¬ 
tum. In Section C Mr. E. T. Hardman described 
a new mineral from the basalt at Carnmoney Hill, 
near Belfast, to which he gave the name of Hullite. 
It seems to belong to the ferruginous chlorite 
group; its physical characters are: colour, velvet 
black; hardness, 2 ; brittle; lustre, waxy to dull; 
very slightly affected by acids. Its most remark¬ 
able characteristics are its low specific gravity and 
its resistance to the blowpipe—both curious points 
considering the large quantity of iron it contains. 
In Section D Prof. E. D. Cope read a paper on 
the Vertebrate of the Permian Formation of Texas; 
and Sir Wyville Thomson spoke upon some deep- 
sea radiolarians which had teen met with in the 
Challenger expedition, one of which, a new genus, 
he had named Challengeria. In the Anthro¬ 
pological Department, Captain Burton read some 
notes on the tribes of Midian, before a crowded 
audience; while the burning question of the pre¬ 
sence of tails in our progenitors was brought for¬ 
ward by Mr. Lawson Tait, who, however, did not 
add much to what has already been brought 
forward in connexion with the subject. How to 
reach the Pole was discussed in Section E, by Dr. 
Rae and Dr. Moss, at the conclusion of which 
Lieutenant Dyer, R.N., sang a song, which was 
again succeeded by a squabble in connexion 
with Mr. Stevenson’s paper on “ Livingstonia.” 
Squabbles, indeed, were rather the order of the 
day, and were indulged in by Sections F and G, 
Mr. Lynam’s paper on the drainage of the 
Shannon leading to some warm expressions of 
feeling. In the evening the Royal Irish Academy 
gave a conversazione, which concluded with a 
dance. 

Wednesday, Aug. 21.—Rather more business 
than usual remained to be transacted on the last 
day. In Section C Prof. King read a paper on 
the age of the crystalline rocks of Donegal. Mr. 
Beighton interested the anthropologists by his 


account of the Totos, an expiring race who inhabit 
a village called the Orange Grove, near the top of 
the hills on the Bhutan frontier, who at present 
consist only of about twenty families, and may be 
expected to disappear in two or three generations. 
At the meeting of the General Committee, it was 
announced that 2,678 tickets had been issued for 
the meeting, which was the sixth hugest ever held; 
and grants were made to the amount of 1,4121. 
Thus ended a meeting which was characterised by 
Mr. Spottiswoode as “ the largest, the most agree¬ 
able, and the most diversified that he could recall 
in a recollection of over twenty years.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHILOLOGY. 

PorcLAR etymology being certainly one of the 
most curious and attractive phenomena in the life 
and growth of language, it is to be wondered 
that K. G. Andresen’s book Ueber deuische Volks- 
etymologie should be the first scientific work that 
is specially devoted to that important subject. 
The author has not only chosen his subject very 
well, but he has treated it in a very satisfactory 
manner. Though the vast material which he has 
brought together is chiefly derived from the his¬ 
tory of the German language, he has also collected 
many illustrations of his argument from other 
languages, ancient and modern, from which we 
will select a few of his English examples. The 
English superlatives in most, as, e.g., utmost, upjyer- 
most, are not originally composed with the adjec¬ 
tive most, but represent an ancient form of the 
superlative, which ends in -mest in Old English. 
The poetical word shamrock is derived from 
the Irish seamrog. Cutlet has evidently been 
assimilated to the verb to cut, but it comes 
from cotelette. Coward is transformed by popular 
etymology into cowheart, according to the analogy 
of sweetheart; Herr Andresen might have added 
that the latter word itself has been conjectured 
to owe its origin to popular etymology. Of 
names of localities we will quote The bell and 
savage, which ought to be La belle sauvage, and 
Shotover, which is a transformation of chateau 
vert. All the English instances of popular ety¬ 
mology which the author quotes are taken from 
Max Muller’s Lectures and other well-known 
works; on the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that for those who would follow him in his 
path there is reserved a gleaning that may prove 
far richer than his own harvest. The names of 
German places alone which owe their present 
form to popular etymology fill six pages in An¬ 
dresen’s work, and the English language is likely 
to be as rich in instances of popular etymology as 
the German. Andresen, indeed, gives it as his 
opinion that English comes next after German in 
this respect, being superior to French, &c. An 
English work of the same kind as Andresen's, if 
done with equal care, would certainly be welcomed 
not only by philologists but also by the general 
reader, if we may judge from the complete success 
of Andresen's work, which has gone through two 
editions in a very short time. 

The late Prof. Wuttke's work on the History 
of Writing has appeared in a new and cheap 
edition, which would no doubt sell uncommonly 
well if this bulky work had not remained a mere 
fragment, which the author’s untimely death pre¬ 
vented him from completing. It may be ques¬ 
tioned, indeed, whether the author would ever 
have carried his History down to the rise and de¬ 
velopment of the modern alphabets, even had he 
lived much longer; he himself expresses a doubt 
of this kind in his preface. He was too prosy and 
too fond of digressions of every kind to treat his 
vast theme in a short and concise manner. As it 
is, his work certainly contains a great deal of valu¬ 
able information about tattooing and various other 
substitutes for, and the pictorial modes of, writing, 
which are illustrated by a considerable number of 
excellent plates, on the Japanese and Chinese, the 
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hieroglyphic and cuneiform, alphabets ; and while 
his method of treatment is often apt to he desul¬ 
tory, it is certainly well calculated to present even 
the driest subjects in the most attractive form 
possible. We notice, incidentally, that Wuttke 
has positively denied the Egyptian origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and preceded Deecke in try¬ 
ing to derive it from the cuneiform characters, and 
in pointing to the ancient Cyprian alphabet with 
its cuneiform signs as a proof of this theory. 
However, he never attempted a detailed compari¬ 
son between those three alphabets. 

FINE ART. 

WATTEAU. 

Twenty.Six Drawings ly Antoine Watteau. 

Reproduced from the Original Works. 

(Arundel Society.) 

The Arundel Society has had the happy 
thought to reproduce—or, as far as possible, 
to translate through some of the newer ap¬ 
plications of photography—nearly half of 
the wonderful collection of drawings by 
Watteau, which were exhibited some three 
years since at Bethnal Green; and we con¬ 
gratulate the society very warmly on its 
practical recognition of the fact* that the 
seemingly lighter and drawing-room Art 
here reproduced is in truth worthy to rank 
with the great sacred Art of the long-ac¬ 
cepted masters. The collection belongs to 
Miss James, who inherited it from her 
father. How it was that no nobleman or 
great public personage, but a London mer¬ 
chant, said to be of retiring disposition, and 
—as fortunes now go—by no means of im¬ 
mense wealth, was able to possess and leave 
behind him the finest collection in the world 
of drawings by the consummate master of 
French Art may well be matter of interest. 
Account for it by what hypothesis we will— 
and the commonest explanation lies in the 
fact that the collection was formed when 
Watteau’s work was at a discount—it yet 
remains infinitely to the credit of Mr. 
James’s judgment, and a proof of his fine¬ 
ness and keenness of independent taste, that 
he should have gathered together such an 
assemblage of the drawings of Watteau as 
not only outweighs in value the more recent, 
and in France more famous, collection made 
by the Brothers de Goncourt, but surpasses 
the collections possessed by the British 
Museum, and by the Louvre, rich as 
these collections are in the work of the 
leader of French eighteenth-century art. The 
James collection consists of some seventy 
drawings, some in black chalk, many in red, 
and many in that cunning mixture of the 
two in which Watteau excelled, and by 
which he gave to often slight work a rich¬ 
ness and depth of tone, a peculiar sense of 
colour, reserved generally for the more 
elaborate and for that which employs many 
means instead of few. 

One hopes that some day the occasion will 
be afforded of studying in some detail the 
collection from which the publication of the 
Arundel Society is derived, and of establish¬ 
ing once for all the connexion between known 
pictures of the master and such of these draw¬ 
ings as are designs and studies for them. But 
even to begin that task now would be to go 
beyond the limits proper to this notice: and 
it may be said, in passing, that though one 
of the chief interests of the James cabinet 


may well lie in the opportunity it affords of 
tracing the connexion spoken of, another 
lies in the feet that a very large proportion 
of the drawings here are not to be associated 
with pictures now known, but are either 
preparations for elaborate work long lost, or 
for elaborate work never undertaken. The 
authenticated paintings of Watteau are com¬ 
paratively few. Important paintings must 
have perished or have been lost to know¬ 
ledge. But, allowing for this, it is still 
almost certain that the artist, dying when 
only just middle-aged, left behind him in 
his drawings an immense accumulation of 
material as yet unused. For Watteau was 
of those artists who observed life constantly. 

The range of his observation is one of the 
things which the James collection shows, 
and which is shown to a great extent in the 
reproductions before us, though it might 
have been shown more completely had the 
Arundel Society been minded to include in 
its issue the drawings which, when they 
were on view at Bethnal Green, were num¬ 
bered 28 and 40. The first is a quite mas¬ 
terly drawing of the partially nude: and the 
second, though not without faults of hurry 
or carelessness, proves by its modelling of 
torso, arm, and thigh, on what a firm found¬ 
ation of knowledge and of mastery rests the 
success of the costumed figures which, 
among Watteau’s works, are more fami¬ 
liarly known. Watteau’s drawings of the 
nude are generally of the living and not 
faultless model. Such they are in Miss 
James’s collection. But there exist designs 
for symbolical figures —Le Printemps, for in¬ 
stance—which aim at the ideal, if they do 
not quite reach it. And in one drawing at 
the Louvre the ideal is reached as well as 
aimed at — the design, a woman’s ample 
figure seen from the side, splendid in round¬ 
ness and fullness of contour, perfectly har¬ 
monious in line and gesture. 

These things are the exception in Wat¬ 
teau’s work, which reflects the charm of the 
actual, and is contentedly occupied with ac¬ 
tual things—nay, even with habitual things 
—whether they be beautiful or repulsive. 
It has been the common reproach to the 
great French artist that his work is artificial. 
But probably no work ever done in art since 
Rembrandt’s has been more splendidly 
natural. It was only the life around him 
that was artificial. It has been urged, again, 
that the work’s range was limited; and this 
in a sense is true. That is, the nominal sub¬ 
jects of his completed pictures vary but 
little. Rarely does the subject of some 
bourgeois occupation strike in among the 
subjects of cultivated leisure and pleasure— 
though it does strike in occasionally, as Miss 
James’s collection of designs is itself enough 
to show. But whatever be the nominal sub¬ 
ject, it is treated by Watteau with infinite 
variety and truth, not to the general theme, 
but to the particular person and occasion. 
It is true that in his garden-pictures there is 
almost always a gentleman helping a lady 
to rise up from the grass, and another lady 
brushing aside her petticoats with a gesture 
of agreeable impatience, and a couple of the 
very friendly, the very confidential, happily 
arm-in-arm, departing with some eagerness 
for lonelier corners of the Elysian Fields. 
But each gesture is studied from the life; 


each figure has its own place in a perfectly 
ordered composition; and each face, whether 
beautiful or ugly, has been observed with 
perfect penetration, and if beautiful its beauty 
has been refined and left veracious, and if 
ugly its ugliness has received the interest 
of Art. 

Now, of the real range, under the appa¬ 
rent limitation, many of the drawings re¬ 
produced by the Arundel Society afford 
conspicuous example. There is the exqui¬ 
site naivete of the very young girls who are 
leaning over the ledge of an opera-box to 
see the comedians, or out of a window to 
see a passing show. There are the Oriental 
or negro heads. There is the demure and 
absorbed person picking out a bit of needle¬ 
work. There is the mendicant woman. 
There is soubrelle, and musician, and 
harlequin. There is, especially, in plate 
No. 7, the thin-cheeked girl of refined and 
admirable beauty, one of the highest types 
in Watteau’s world—the world of an artist 
who was much concerned both with the 
rich and with those who ministered to the 
wants of the rich. The eyes of this girl are 
set widely apart; they look out with an ex¬ 
pression of perfectly calm perception, always 
slightly indifferent and consciously removed 
—the face of one that has known culture, but 
has never known hurry; of one that having 
no work to be weary of must needs be a 
little weary of pleasure. Probably her beauty 
has brought her the experience of men. 

The reading of Marivaux and Beau¬ 
marchais—the reading of Manon Lescaut it¬ 
self—will not give us any such return to 
the French eighteenth century, in all that 
it had of freest and most fascinating, as the 
turning over the pages on which these de¬ 
signs of a consummate master are on the 
whole adroitly reproduced. There is, how¬ 
ever, even in this short appreciation, a word 
to be said on what is absent as well as what 
is present — on deficiencies as well as on 
qualities. We have never yet seen a system 
of reproduction of old drawings or etchings 
by which the sharpness of some lines was 
not blurred—by which the fineness of some ex¬ 
pression was not marred and coarsened. The 
system does not exist which is exempt from 
these drawbacks. But among reproductions 
the success of the present one ranks high. 
Again, there is wanting to the volume before 
us some notes to convey a little farther in¬ 
formation than that which is vouched save 
on title-page and bare table of contents. It 
did not require a keen intelligence to de¬ 
scribe these drawings as “Three Female 
Figures : one with a Guitar,” “ Two Male 
Figures: one with a Mask,” and so on. 
And, lastly, there is no indication whatever 
to the unwary or uninformed spectator that 
the reproductions do not in all cases repro¬ 
duce the colour of the original drawing. 
That black as well as red is employed with 
incalculable effect in the original, and often 
in conjunction with it, is not even hinted at. 
The medium in which each drawing is exe¬ 
cuted should at least have been stated. But, 
with whatever defects or deficiencies, We are 
glad to be able to possess snch charming 
memoranda of the genius of Watteau, and 
we congratulate the Arundel Society on so 
bold a departure from its traditions. 

Fbbdebick Wedmokk. 
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The Oriental Coins of the Museum of the His¬ 
torical and Archaeological Society of Odessa. 

By Dr. 0. Blau. With a Plate. (Odessa: 

E. Berndt.) 

, It is always a dangerous thing to ask cui bono 
about a branch of study. To discover the 
“ use ” of a particular science or department 
of learning is often extremely difficult, and 
one frequently has to content himself with 
the comforting axiom of an obliging friend 
that “all knowledge is useful,” or with the 
solace of another who tells him that the 
study “ keeps him out of mischief.” Now, 
of all sciences, or branches of sciences, nu¬ 
mismatics, and especially Oriental numis¬ 
matics, offers the weakest front to utilitarian 
questioners. The students of Greek and 
Roman coins can generally baffle the antago¬ 
nist with the plea of art: but the Oriental 
numismatist has no such easy escape. He is 
better off, indeed, than he who is learned 
only in mediaeval coins, and perhaps than 
the English numismatist; for it is not easy 
to extract much of interest or importance, 
historically or artistically, from the mediae¬ 
val European and the English coinages. 
But, nevertheless, the literary position of 
the Oriental numismatist is not satisfactory. 
There are some scores of students of this 
particular branch of coins in Germany and 
Russia, Austria and France, and half-a- 
dozen in England. As one of the number I 
should be extremely sorry to discover that 
their work was of no possible use, except 
pour faire passer le temps. 

That this is not so is, I think, proved by 
the volume named at the head of this article. 
Dr. Blau’s catalogue of the Odessa cabinet is 
an example of how great use coins might be 
to the Oriental historian. I do not pause here 
to discuss the side-question whether Oriental 
history is worth the trouble of studying : 
for this is one easily answered and requires no 
argument from me. It is only because the 
history of the East (I am speaking more 
especially of the Mohammadan East) has 
never been fairly put into English dress that 
its value and interest are not yet popularly 
appreciated. To the interest of the history 
the coins of course can scarcely add; but to 
its accuracy they can contribute in a remark¬ 
able manner. The one saving virtue of Mo¬ 
hammadan coins, generally speaking, is the 
multitude of their inscriptions. They can 
boast of no artistic merit, with the exception 
of that of calligraphy : but they undoubtedly 
do their utmost to carry as many words as 
their surfaces can possibly hold. Too many 
of these, it is true, compose religious for¬ 
mulas, which might with advantage have 
been graven on the heart instead of on 
the coin, and thus have left more room for 
historical inscriptions, besides rescuing the 
formulas of faith from that contempt which 
familiarity is said to breed. But the histo¬ 
rical inscriptions are, nevertheless, generally 
very ample, and they furnish information 
as to the locality of the mint; the year, 
and sometimes the month, of issue; the 
name of the prince who ordered the coinage, 
and bis titles at groat length, and often the 
name of his father, grandfather and even 
great-grandfather; when he was tributary, 
the name of the liege-lord appears; and 
the spiritual suzerain, the Khalifeh, has his 


share of the inscriptions. Such materials, 
obviously trustworthy, cannot fail to be of 
the greatest service to the historian in tracing 
the successions of dynasties and the relations 
of contemporary princes to each other, the 
interweaving of royal houses, the limits of 
territory, and many other essential matters. 
The coins should map out the history in out¬ 
line, and the Oriental historian should fill 
up the plan. 

At present, however, there are stumbling- 
blocks in the way. Some of the largest col¬ 
lections in Europe do not possess published 
catalogues : Berlin, Paris, Vienna, are only 
known in very small part; and many of 
the most important coins are only to be 
found in remote Transactions, Journals, 
Anzeijen, or whatever they may be called, of 
some remote Society. Before the Oriental 
historian can use what ought to be his right 
hand, all the larger collections of Europe 
must be accessible by means of catalogues, 
and then a Corpus should (but will not) be 
compiled of all published coins. A vast 
amount of material would thus be collected 
and brought within reach of ordinary Orien¬ 
talists, and Eastern numismatics would after 
all prove of “ use.” 

Dr. Blau’s catalogue of the collection of 
Oriental coins belonging to the Odessa His¬ 
torical and Archaeological Society is evidence 
of another collection made accessible. It is 
not, indeed, a collection of the highest in¬ 
terest ; but its special strength, which lies 
in the coinage of the Krim Tatars, gives it 
a value of its own. Of the Mohammadan 
dynasties represented in the first two volumes 
of the British Museum catalogue (to the 
number of above 1,500) the Odessa cabinet 
contains barely 200 specimens, some of which, 
however, are of great interest and value. 
But the series of Tatar dynasties is of very 
different proportions, reaching to the number 
of 2,500 coins, and, indeed, forming the bulk 
of the collection. Dr. Blau's catalogue is 
precisely suited to the nature of the series 
it describes. When notes were required he 
has given them, or referred to the proper 
authorities; but the majority of the coins con¬ 
tained in the Odessa Museum, being simple 
and rude, required but short notices; and 
Dr. Blau has studied conciseness with such 
success that he has contrived to make a 
thin quarto volume of about one hundred 
two-column pages contain descriptions of 
over three thousand coins. Dr. Blau’s 
reputation as an Oriental numismatist is so 
well known that I need only say that the 
present work displays the same learning 
which has characterised his previous labours. 
Some of his hypotheses are somewhat rash 
—for example, the attribution of no. 351 to 
“ Altmysch ” of the “ Khotanide ” dynasty, 
of whose name I can see no signs in the 
engraving. But the faults are few; and 
Dr. Blau deserves the thanks, not only of 
Oriental numismatists, but of the future 
historians of the East. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL MEETING. 
The Cambrian Archaeological Society held its 
thirty-third annual gathering last week, at Lam¬ 
peter, a town in the south-east of Cardiganshire, 
: on the Teifi, notable alike for Bishop Burgess’s 


Theological College and for its breed of horses. 
The Bishop of St. David’s, who was one of the 
early founders of the Association, and gave a new 
impetus to it as President at Carmarthen in 1875, 
was again its President at Lampeter, though un¬ 
able to attend more than the first day’s excursion. 
This took the direction of Dolaucothi and Cayo, in 
Carmarthenshire, visiting in tum the scant ves¬ 
tiges of a Roman bath and station at Tregoch, 
Dolaucothi House and its curiosides of Roman 
origin, the goldmines worked by the Romans at 
Ogofau, and the church of Cynfil Cayo, chiefly 
notable for two early inscribed stones. On the 
second day, Wednesday, the route taken was to 
the south-west, alon» the Teifi, and visits were 
paid to the mounds of Llanwnen and Crug-y-Wil, 
the Ogham inscribed stone (Trenacutus) at Llan- 
vaughan, the picturesquely situated church at Llan- 
llwni, and the British entrenchment of Pen-y-gaer. 
The hospitality of Colonel Evans, of Highmead, 
precluded the possibility of the society's getting 
so far as Llandyssil church and stones. On Thurs¬ 
day the main body of the visitors went to Strata 
Florida station by the so-called Manchester and 
Milford Railway, running along the Teifi side to the 
north. The Old Abbey was visited, its curious 
solitary arch of late and Irish Norman character 
examined, and lastly David ap Gwyllim’s grave. 
Camps, dolmens, and ancient bridges skirted the 
route. Each hill offered its promise of a cairn or 
a camp or tumulus to the adventurous. But 
the longest halt was made at Bronmeurig and 
Castel Meurig, the latter the site of an old Norman 
castle, manifestly occupying a previous British 
camp. Ystrad Meurig has a noted Welsh Grammar 
School, founded in the last century, and main¬ 
tained under what Southerners would deem diffi¬ 
culties. The last day's march brought the mem¬ 
bers of the Association, among other objects of 
interest, to Pont Llanio and the site of the 
Roman Loventium, where Roman stones were 
explored, and the traces of the Sam Helen, or, as 
it seems to mean, the “ road of the legions,’ 
investigated. One find of the day was pronounced 
to be a Roman doll, drawn out of the boggy 
ground near Llanio. The last halt was at Lian- 
dewi Brevi, a once cruciform church, of which, 
though sadly mutilated, enough survives to attest 
the grandeur of the situation St. David chose 
for his famous preaching against the Pelagian 
heresy. On the whole, the excursions were fruitful, 
certainly favoured with fine weather, and good 
work was done among the early inscribed stones. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, has ar¬ 
ranged to issue, somewhat in the style of the late 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell's privately-printed 
folio volumes, a collection of the principal existing 
portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. The collection 
will embrace between one and two hundred por¬ 
traits, and in every instance these will be preserved 
the same size as the engraved originals. A number 
of facsimiles will also be given from originals 
which have never been engraved. The volume will 
he issuod under the supervision of Messrs. David 
Laing, Edinburgh, and Twyllie Guild, Glasgow. 

We understand that, owing to the greater 
number of works sent in for the National Art 
Competition this year, and to the improvement 
that was everywhere manifest, the examiners had 
a longer and more difficult task than usual m 
deciding on the merits of the respective candi¬ 
dates. The awards, however, have now all been 
made, a lady, Miss Elizabeth Grace, carrying ofi 
both the gold medal and one of the Princess ot 
Wales’ scholarships. The exhibition of the com¬ 
petition works, which has been open for some 
weeks past in the galleries adjoining the National 
Portrait Gallery on the west side of Exhibition 
Road, proves, indeed, the satisfactory character ot 
this year’s achievement. It consists of about 
1,400 works, selected from as many as 188,0*5 
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sent up from 142 Schools of Art all over the 
country. Taken as a whole, the average of attain¬ 
ment by the pupils of these schools is decidedly 
high. It is not so much that any remarkable 
genius has been brought forth, but that modest 
talent has been cultivated in them to bear pleasant 
fruit. Altogether the result of the National Art 
Competition is so good that France, which is about 
to make the teaching of drawing compulsory in 
her primary and public schools, will be likely to feel 
some envy. The Ecole Centrale has several times 
held similar exhibitions, but not, we imagine, with 
6uch success. 

Fhom the Twenty-fifth Report of the Science 
and Art Department, lately issued, we learn that 
the most important purchases for the Art Collection 
at South Kensington were two specimens of 
Limoges enamel belonging to Mr. H. Danby Sey¬ 
mour. One of these is an oval medallion portrait 
of Charles de Guise, Cardinal de Lorraine (who 
died in 1574) ;it is surrounded by eight enamelled 
plaques in colour and grisaille, and is attributed 
to Leonard Limousin. The other is historically 
of great interest. It is a triptych formed by a 
combination of nine plaques: in the centre the 
Annunciation, with rows of angels above and 
below; in the left volet are Louis XII. and St. 
Louis, with the arms of France above and 
below; and in the right volet are Anne of 
Bretagne and St. Anne, with the arms of France 
and Brittany above and below. It is by Nardon 
Penicaud. These two works were acquired for 
4,000/. The most important gilts or bequests to 
the Art Collection were the series of military, civil, 
and historical medals and decorations belonging 
to the late Surgeon-Major J. W. Fleming, and 
two portraits, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
by Lawrence, and Lady Anne Hamilton, by James 
Lonsdale. Among the rare works purchased for 
the Art Library may bo noted:— Universal 
System of Household Furniture, by Ince and 
May hew, with upwards of 300 designs, published 
in the last century ; Costumes dcs XIII'., XIV., 
el XV'. Sihcles, par 0. Bonnard, 200 coloured 
plates, 2 vols. (Paris, 1820-45); Les Arts Somp- 
tuaires du V. au XVII'. Siecle, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1853-58); Vitruvius Danicus (the architecture of 
Denmark, &c.), 2 vols., 281 plates, folio 
(Copenhagen, 1740); Ornements des Anciens 
Maitres des XV'.-XVIII', Siecles, reeueillis 
par O. Reynard, 2 vols. (Paris) ; Archi¬ 
tecture Romaine du Midi de la France, par II. 
Revoil, 3 vols.; I!Architecture Ottomane, with 
illustrations by various artists, published bv the 
Turkish Government, large fol. (Constantinople, 
1873). To the works illustrating the history and 
progress of printing, book-ornament, and book¬ 
binding have been added, among others—a Book 
of Hours, with full page and marginal illustra¬ 
tions, printed on vellum in Gothic characters, by 
Oilles Hardouyn (Paris, 1521); Opus Buperti 
Abbatis Tuicitnsis de Victoria, &c., a specimen of 
early Augsburg printing, the work of Anthony 
Sorg in 1487; an interesting piece of raised 
needlework-binding in gold and silver thread on 
crimson velvet, English, of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, in the style of the work done by the nuns at 
Nicholas Farrar's house at Little Gidding; an 
Italian binding, about 1700, richly tooled, and 
bearing the arms of Pope Clement XI. 

As regards the Phoenicians, it has been proved 
to the general satisfaction that their artistic pro¬ 
ductions in early times consisted either of imita¬ 
tions from Assyrian or Egyptian designs or of a 
skilful mixture in the imitation of both together. 
But it seems to be frequently forgotten that the 
Phoenicians as a nation endured, and doubtless 
continued to imitate the artistic designs of their 
neighbours, down to a time when the Greeks could 
have furnished them with much to do in this 
direction. Yet it is singular that a writer in the 
last number of the Gazette Areheologique (p. 50) 
should ignore this while publishing three Phoe¬ 
nician scarabs, each repeating the same design of 
the forepart of a wild boar winged. lie very 


rightly points out that this identical subject 
occurs as a type on the coins of Glazomenae in 
Asia Minor, and then proceeds to the legend of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar, and who 
no doubt was intimately connected with Phoeni¬ 
cian worship. But even assuming the whole 
legend of Adonis to have had its origin among the 
Phoenicians, it cannot follow that they should 
have assigned them a priority also in inventing 
artistic representations of it when we remember 
their career ns pure copyists of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians in the early ages. The scarabs in 
question, like the coins of Glazomenae, have a 
distinctly Greek appearance, and it would seem 
nearer the truth to regard the former as close 
copies of the latter. Two of the three scarabs 
were found at Tharros, in Sardinia, where a con¬ 
siderable number of Phoenician antiquities have 
been discovered. It has, however, been remarked 
that these antiquities generally are of a compara¬ 
tively late date, and on this account it has been 
resolved to trace them to tho western branch of 
the Phoenicians—the Carthaginians. 

The Museum of the Louvre possesses an en¬ 
graved gem of green jasper bearing two represent¬ 
ations of Thothmes II., of the eighteenth dynasty 
(1800 n.c.), one of the rulers of Egypt of whom 
very little is known. In one scene lie is killing a 
lion, in the other driving over a prostrate enemy. 
These wore the accomplishments of a king both in 
Egypt and Assyria. This gem is engraved in the 
Gazette Archtologique (1878, p. 41). 

Those who are interested in Aristippos, the 
philosopher of Oyreue, with the delicacy and 
etl’eniinacy which characterised his personal habits 
as well as his creed, will be glad to he reminded 
(Gazette Archtologique, 1878, p. 48) that the col¬ 
lection of gems in the British Museum contains a 
portrait of him in a grey paste intaglio, inscribed 
with his name, and showing a beard and hair on 
which considerable attention has been bestowed. 
The engraving in the Gazelle is not very careful in 
the details, but the aspect generally is successful. 

The Etruscans took curious liberties in copying 
or adapting Greek designs for their engraved 
bronze mirrors. We have seen one, for instance, 
on which the subject is obviously Bellerophon and 
Pegasus—yet on the mirror the names given are 
the Etruscan forms of Herakles and Pegasus. This 
could only have arisen from ignorance; but among 
other cases, where the deviation from the original 
appears to have been intentional, may be mentioned 
a mirror {Gazette Archtologique, 1878, p. 54), repre¬ 
senting Peleus pursuing Thetis, on which Thetis is 
figured with wings. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the designer that with the advantage 
of wings she must easily have outrun Peleus, unless : 
he thought she did not wish to. 

Director Werner’s great picture of the Con- 

f ress, commissioned by the town of Berlin, is said 
y the National Zeilung to be making rapid pro¬ 
gress. The artist has made separate sketches in 
water-colour of all the members of the Congress, 
and is said to have been peculiarly happy in 
seizing the expression of Lord Beaconsfield. In one 
of the sketches made for the whole picture he has 
represented Lord Beaconsfield standing at the upper 
end of the Oongress-table, leaning over the chair 
of Prince Gortschakoff and laughing in a friendly 
manner with that diplomatist. Prince Bismarck 
stands unmoved in the centre—a firm rock in 
which all may put their trust—while near him 
are Count Andrassy and Count -Bchuvaloff, who 
advance to shake hands. Three more charac¬ 
teristic figures perhaps could scarcely be found 
than these representatives of the three great 
military Powers. The Turkish delegates occupy 
a comer to themselves, Mehemet All being con¬ 
spicuous by his solid build and the impassible 
expression of his face. The French and Italians 
are also arranged in groups, hut not so as to de¬ 
stroy the general unity of the painting, which, 
according to all fteeount-aj. will be-likely to have 
an attraction of its own as a fine work of art be¬ 


sides the interest that necessarily attaches to its 
subject. 

The Keeper of the Collection of Coins and Anti¬ 
quities at Vienna, Herr von Bergmann, has just 
brought out the first of three parts of a series of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, The first twelve plates 
contain texts from the museum at Miramar, partly 
unedited, and partly, as he claims, incorrectly 
edited by Prof. Keimsch. The remaining twelve 
plates contain the important list of the twenty 
nomes of Lower Egypt from the outside of the 
sanctuary at Edfoo, and a Hymn to llorus. The 
next part will present a further series of texts 
from Edfoo. Herr von Bergmann was in Egypt 
last winter, and at Edfoo must have come across 
a clever young Egyptologist, the Marquis de 
Rocheniontaix, a pupil of M. Maspiiro, who was 
commissioned by the French Government to copy 
the inscriptions in the temple. 

The death is announced of M. Modeste Curlier, 
a Belgian painter of some note, who had recently 
received an order from Government for four 
large decorative paintings, symbolising Egyptian, 
Greek, Gothic, and Renaissance, intended to adorn 
the new Academy buildings. These are left un¬ 
finished. 

Some interesting critical remarks made by M. 
Paliard in the last number of the Gazette des 
Beau.x-Arts, upon the small painting by Raphael 
known as “ La Petite Madone d’Orleans ” are now 
reprinted in pamphlet form. This little picture, 
which took its name from its having formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIV., after many vicissitudes, has once 
more found its way into an Orleans gallery, it 
having been bought by the Due d’Aumale in 
1801) at the Dele-sort salo. It hangs now in the 
splendid new gallery built by that Prince at his 
chateau in France. Passavant, commenting on this 
work, says:— 

“ Tho background represents the wall of a room 
with a reddish-grey curtain and a little shelf with 
vases on it. These accessories are evidently added 
later, and they are so entirely in Tenier’s style 
that we can hardly help thinking that he is their 
real author.” 

This opinion M. Paliard controverts, pointing out 
that these accessories, which Passavant doubtless 
imagined unworthy of Raphael and of Flemish 
invention, were employed exactly in tho same way 
by Filippino Lippi and Ghirlandajo in two pic¬ 
tures cited ; that the vases and flask on the shelf 
are of Florentine make; and the cut pomegranate 
that is placed on one of them was a favourite 
symbol of Raphael’s. There seems no reason to 
doubt, therefore, that the background os well as 
the figures in this choice little work were really 
painted by Raphael himself. M. Paliard likewise 
points out an error made by Passavant with re¬ 
gard to the Holy Family known as “ The Pearl,” at 
Madrid. 

The first prizes at the Ecole des Beaux-Arta 
founded by M. Jauvin d’Attainville have been 
thus awarded: — For an historical subject, M. 
Lacaille, a pupil of Lehmann ; for a landscape, 
M. Karl Cartier, a pupil of GtSrome and Carolus 
Duran. The contest was severe, and nineteen 
competitors in all were honourably mentioned. 
The total value of the prizes awarded was 2,100 
francs (84/.). 

The Urner Wochenblatt says that Herr Stuckel- 
berg, who has been selected to paint the new 
series of frescoes in the Tellskapelle, is at present 
in Biirglen, “ the birthplace of Wilhelm Tell,” 
making typical studies of Urner character. He 
has already found his Tell among the living in¬ 
habitants of the village. The Government of Uri 
has addressed an official letter to the Swiss Kunst- 
verein, in which it demands that the “ Oath of 
Griitli ” shall be represented in the conventional 
manner, 'with the three traditional confederates. 

A correspondent writes from Pisa that tho 
restoration of the ancient cathedral in that city is 
now complete. We are glad to learn “ that it 
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has been very carefully and faithfully executed 
■with all the skill that characterises the unequalled 
marble-cutters and mosaists of Italy ” The little 
gems in mosaic, which adorn the narrow friezes 
above the rows of light galleries forming the 
ornamental front of the cathedral, have in par¬ 
ticular been most admirably renovated, and now 
have a very beautiful effect. The restoration of 
the Leaning Tower also has now reached to the 
upper part or belfry, and is being very satisfac¬ 
torily carried out. All these restorations are due 
to the care of the municipality of Pisa, who 
have employed first-class architects and sculptors 
upon them. _ 


MUSIC. 

Musicians will be glad to learn that the second 
Symphony in D of Johannes Brahms is now pub¬ 
lished by N. Simrock, of Berlin. The symphony, 
which is numbered Op. 73, will be performed in 
the course of the forthcoming season at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The dates of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
performances as at present arranged are as fol¬ 
lows :—November 22, December 13 and 20, Janu¬ 
ary 11 and 17, February 7 and 28, March 7 and 
28, April 4 and 25. The interest of the season 
will not depend on the production of novelty, but 
there will be revivals of works not recently per¬ 
formed, and a new departure will be made by 
giving a Saturday morning performance on Janu¬ 
ary 11, when Rossini’8 Mose will probably be given. 

The season of Italian opera in Paris during the 
ensuing winter will possibly be at the Salle 
Ventadour, the representations taking place alter¬ 
nately with those of French opera under M. 
Escudier. As yet, however, nothing has been 
definitely arranged. 

One of the features of Mr. Carl Rosas next 
season of English opera in London will be the 
production of M. Guirand’s opera Piccolino, which 
has met with very great success at the Paris 
Op6ra Comique. 

The first of the three Russian concerts to be 
given by M. Nicolas Rubinstein at the Trocadtfro, 
will take place on September 9, instead of 
September 7, as previously announced. The com¬ 
posers who will be represented during the series 
include the names of Glinka, Bortniansky (some¬ 
what foolishly termed the Russian Palestrina), 
Dargomijsky Seroff, Anton Rubinstein, Rimski- 
Korsakof, and Tschaikowsky. 

The Vienna Opera reopened on the 15th inst. 
with Le Prophete. The production of Wagner’s 
Siegfried , the third section of Per Ring des 
Nibelungen , will take place about October 4. The 
cast will be—Siegfried, Herr Glatz; the Wanderer, 
Herr Scaria; Albericb, Herr Beck; Mime, Herr 
Schmidt; and Briinnhilde, Frau Materna. 

Herr von Wolzogen, the Wagner biblio¬ 
grapher, has just issued a new work entitled Die 
Spracke in Richard Wagner's Dichtungen. 

A large octavo volume, entitled Wagner - 
Katalog has just appeared at Offenbach. It con¬ 
tains a chronological index of all the writings of 
and on Wagner, criticisms upon his works, and bio¬ 
graphical details. 

It is stated that Verdi is engaged upon a new 
opera, entitled Montezuma , which will be first 
produced at La Seals, Milan. 
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The People of Turkey. Twenty Years’ Resi¬ 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Alba¬ 
nians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Stanley Lane Poole. In Two Volumes. 
(Murray.) 

Of the numerous works on Turkey which 
have appeared during the last three years 
it may be said with some confidence that the 
last is the best. It is a long time, indeed, 
since we have met with an account of the 
inhabitants of any country so exhaustive, 
and at the same time so interesting, as that 
which is found in the present book. The 
“Consul’s Daughter ” has spent the greater 
part of her life either in European or in the 
neighbouring parts of Asiatic Turkey; has 
travelled from end to end of the European 
provinces ; and has resided for considerable 
periods in various districts of the interior. 
In this way she has been brought into com¬ 
munication with the different nationalities 
that inhabit it, including, in addition to 
those named in the title, Jews, Circassians, 
Tatars, and Gipsies — the purely Slavonic 
races, such as Servians, Bosnians, and 
Montenegrins, do not come within her 
range — and her sex has enabled her to 
investigate the female lifo of Turkey, 
which must of necessity remain a sealed 
book to the male traveller. The sym¬ 
pathy which enabled her to obtain the 
confidence of so many persons of both sexes, 
and of different races and creeds, is apparent 
in her estimate of the various peoples; for, 
while she does not conceal their faults, or 
regard them (except, perhaps, in one in¬ 
stance) through a roseate medium, she is 
always ready to see their good side, and 
avoid those carping criticisms and sweeping 
denunciations in which less well-informed 
writers are apt to indulge. There is evi¬ 
dence also, from one end of the work to the 
other, of a keen power of observation, 
quickness of eyo and ear, and the faculty of 
collecting information, which, coupled with 
an extensive knowledge of the different 
native languages, have enabled the author 
to make the best use of her numerous oppor¬ 
tunities. In this way the life of the country, 
with all its quaint patchwork of ill-assorted 
elements, has been investigated from very 
various points of view; in fact, the only 
subject which we could wish to havo more 
fully treated is the internal trade and in¬ 
dustry of the country, especially in respect 
of metal-work, embroidery, and textile 
fabrics. On all these points, we doubt not, 


the author is well qualified to speak; for 
she has given us some curious information 
with regard to that remarkable phenomenon 
of life in Turkey, the trade-guilds, with their 
mixture of creeds, their careful organisation, 
their funds, and their festivals. Politically, 
as the editor, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, re¬ 
marks, the book is entirely colourless, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclu¬ 
sions from the facts which are laid before 
him. Fairness to all parties is evidently the 
first object of the writer. 

Another delightful feature in the present 
work, and one which ought to conduce to its 
popularity, is the agreeable manner in which 
the author communicates statistics. Crowded 
as it is with facts, it is excellent reading 
throughout. Trustworthy information about 
Turkey may be obtained, either in a com¬ 
pendious form from Ami Boue’s admirable, 
though now extremely rare, book in four 
volumes, La Turquic d'Europe, or in detail 
from tho no less valuable notes of travel, 
distinguished by their photographic ac¬ 
curacy, of Barth, Yon Hahn, and Le Jean. 
But none except professed students of the 
subject can be expected to consult these; 
while the “Consul’s Daughter” has illus¬ 
trated her facts throughout either by her 
own personal experiences or by occurrences 
that have comennder hernotice, which impart 
both reality and liveliness to the statements, 
and not a few of which deserve to take rank 
as excellent stories. The work is divided 
into four parts, which treat respectively of 
tho Races of Turkey; the Lands and 
Dwellings; Manners and Customs; and 
Education, Religion, and Superstition: in 
this way the details which have to bo com¬ 
municated are grouped under convenient 
heads. Wo had expected to find the second 
of these the least interesting, but we were 
agreeably undeceived. The information it 
contains is admirable, giving not only a 
clear acconnt of the various systems of land- 
tenure—tho Church property ( vakouf ), the 
Crown property (mirie), and freehold (meni- 
luuke )—together with tho different kinds of 
holdings in different parts of the country, 
their results, and the amelioration or other¬ 
wise of the condition of the peasantry owing 
to recent changes ; but also subjects which 
we should less expect to attract a lady's 
attention—such as farming details, and the 
rotation of crops in various districts, which 
have evidently been studied with much in¬ 
terest. In illustration of some of these 
points we have stories relating to the mal¬ 
administration of vakouf property in the 
ruin of aqueducts and fountains; ex¬ 
citing incidents in tho overthrow of 
the great feudal landowners, who held their 
property according to the original system 
of military tenure under tho Crown ; curious 
perversions of the law in the matter of suc¬ 
cession; and sketches of life in the country, 
which furnish opportunities for comparing 
.the condition and industry of the various 
races. Then follow descriptions of houses, 
public and private, from the highest to the 
lowest, in various parts of the country, with 
their occupants, furniture, baths, &c. ; and 
of the Sultan’s seraglio, with the arrange¬ 
ment of his household, its expenditure, the 
training and occupation of its inmates, and 
quaiut minutiae of palace life. These sub¬ 


jects, together with the state of the streets, 
the police, and a class not very remote from 
them, tho brigands, are excellently suited 
for lively illustration. 

The Bulgarian peasants are described by 
tho author as “a peace-loving, hardworking 
pcoplo, possessing many domestic virtues, 
which, if properly developed under a good 
Government, might make iho strength of an 
honest and promising State.” They are 
naturally obedient and submissive, slow of 
perception, and willing to be led by others, 
fliough not without the power of discussing 
and settling among themselves the affairs of 
their particular communities. Education, 
how r evcr, has of late years made considerable 
progress among them, and in the larger 
towns, especially at Philippopolis, there is 
no lack of cultivated society. And where 
all the elements of progress proceed from 
tho natives themselves, while the impedi¬ 
ments have arisen from the action of the 
Government, as this book shows to have 
been the case with this people, their future 
prospects as a State are certainly favourable, 
whatever discouraging signs there may be 
at present. The following passage, relating 
to Bulgarian industry, is a favourable speci¬ 
men of the well-cliosen facts by which the 
writer substantiates her statements :— 

“ The Bulgarian peasant is strong and healthy 
in appearance. Both in Bulgaria and Macedonia 
he is a diligent worldr. . . . The German and 
Italian engineers who undertook the construction 
of the railways in Macedonia repeatedly asserted 
that the labour of the natives was equal to that 
of [Western] Europeans. In Macedonia, the Italian 
company, on commencing operations, brought out 
five hundred Italian navvies to work on the line; 
but on discovering that the natives, when well 
paid, well treated, and shown how to set about it, 
did the work better than the Italians, the latter 
were sent away.'’ 

The Turkish peasant is spoken of as a 
good, quiet, and submissive subject, but 
poor, ignorant, helpless, and improvident to 
an almost incredible degree. 

“ On the whole, though not a model of virtue, he 
is a good sort of man, and would be much better, 
if he had not the habit in times of national 
trouble to take upon him the name of Bashi- 
Bazouk, and to transform himself into a ruffian.” 

Tho poverty of the agricultural Turks is 
attributed partly to the conscription, and 
partly to the helplessness and idleness of tho 
women. The condition of women, indeed, 
both among the upper and lower classes, is 
made to bear a great part of the blame of 
the demoralisation of the people. Tho in¬ 
decency of the conversation and amusements 
of the harem, and tho absence of all control 
over the children, are especially dwelt upon 
for their injurious effects. 

“ In those early years spent at home, when the 
child ought to have instilled into him some germ 
of those principles of conduct by which men 
must walk in the world, if they are to hold up 
their heads among civilised nations, the Turkish 
child is only taught the first steps towards those 
vicious habits of mind and body which have 
made his race what it is. The root of the evil is 
partly found in the harem system. So long ns 
that system keeps Turkish women in their present 
degraded state, so long will Turkish boys and 
girls be vicious and ignorant.” 

The official system of the country, based as 
it is on corruption and extortion, is con¬ 
demned in the strongest terms ; and, though 
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roformers, such as the late Fuad and Ali 
Pashas, receive their full meed of praise, the 
iniquities of the ruling class are vigorously 
exposed. On this subject the Turks them¬ 
selves have an expressive proverb, “ The 
fish stinks first at the head,” and the exist¬ 
ence of such a saying among them implies 
that the evil it refers to is of long standing. 
The account given in this book of the ex¬ 
penditure of iate Sultans will be interesting 
to holders of Turkish bonds, as showing 
them what uses their money has been put to. 

The notices of the Greeks in various parts 
of the work are perhaps the most interesting 
of all; they are highly coloured, and here, 
if anywhere, we meet with a slight tinge of 
partiality which is almost a relief after the 
ill-natured remarks which travellers and 
residents too often make on this people. 
They are the gifted race of the East, always 
agreeable to meet, on account of their bright¬ 
ness and intelligence; and the immense 
strides they have made both in higher and 
lower education of late years, even in 
Turkey, and the moral improvement that 
has accompanied it, are delightful to read of. 
The author justly commends the purity of 
domestic life among the Greeks, and it is 
striking to find one so well qualified to 
judge expressing the opinion that dishonesty 
is not an ordinary fault either of the trades¬ 
people or the servants of that race. Their 
merchants, also, she considers only to share 
the universal laxity of commercial morality 
in the Levant, and if they have a worse 
name than others, to owe it to their greater 
success. There is much truth in this; but 
when she goes on to say that “ such pure 
and perfect types ” as are seen in Greek 
statues “are constantly met with at the 
present day in the modern Greeks,” and 
that their vices “ are but passing deformities : 
they are the sharp angles and bony length 
of the girl-form that will in time be per¬ 
fected in beauty,” we feel that her zeal is 
hardlyaceording to knowledge. This makes 
us receive with the greater caution the 
author’s statement that “ the Bulgarians, 
south of the Balkans, are of a mixed race 
engrafted upon the Hellenic stock.” This 
is the first time that we have seen this as¬ 
serted by a writer of authority, except 
among the modern Greeks themselves ; and 
though, if true, it would be a fact of the 
first importance with a view to the future of 
the Balkan peninsula, yet it appears to us to 
be' irreconcilable with all that we know of 
the historical antecedents of this people, and 
(though here we speak with greater reserve) 
of their present condition. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak 
of the chapters on the ceremonies and super¬ 
stitions of the various nationalities, though 
they are very interesting, and the part 
which relates to magic and omens, in par¬ 
ticular, contains some most curious ex¬ 
periences. But lest our readers should have 
no share in the amusing elements which 
abound in these two volumes, we have 
selected for them some of the stories which 
relate to the two Sultans, Abdul Medjid and 
Abdul Aziz. The former of these, it will be 
remembered, was a gentle, kindhearted 
voluptuary, full of whimsical fancies ; the 
latter a coarser nature, in which a vein of 
insanity gradually developed itself. Under 


the head of “ Cookery,” we read that in 
Abdul Mcdjid's time the head-cook 

“ was chained to the stove by being obliged to 
provide an hourly meal for the Sultan, whose re¬ 
pasts depended on his caprice, and who required 
that food should be ready for him at any moment. 
Abdul Aziz was an enormous eater, and a great 
gourmet; he was often known to empty a dish of 
six eggs cooked in butter, with Pastourmah (a 
kind of dried meat), in a few minutes. It was 
one of his peculiarities to throw his food at the 
heads of his Ministers when displeased with them, 
and this favourite dish often experienced that 
fate.’’ 

In the description of the furniture of the 
palaces in Abdul Medjid’s time, the writer 
says:— 

“Some years ago, when visiting the private 
apartments of this Sultan, I noticed a splendid 
antique vase. Lately, on speaking of this price¬ 
less object to a seraglio lady, I was informed that 
it had been thrown into the Bosphorus by order 
of its owner. This act of imperial extravagance 
was caused by the supposition that the vase had 
been handled by some person atllieted with con¬ 
sumption.” 

(We may add to this what we heard at Con¬ 
stantinople during Abdul Medjid’s lifetime, 
that his physician was never allowed to feel 
his pulse without having first washed his 
hands, and that if any stranger sat down 
on any piece of furniture in the apart¬ 
ments inhabited by the Sultan it was imme¬ 
diately removed from the premises.) The 
writer continues:— 

“Sultan Abdul Aziz, a year or two before his 
dethronement, possessed with a nervous terror of 
fire, caused all inflammable articles to be taken 
out of the palaces, and replaced them by articles 
manufactured of iron. The stores of fuel were 
cast into the Bosphorus, and the lights of the 
Sultan's apartments were placed in basins of 
water.” 

The eccentricities of this monarch were 
attributed after his death by those attached 
to him to the effect of “magic bundles 
i.e., rags containing human bones, hair, 
charcoal, &c.—which were found concealed 
in his furniture, and even under the mats on 
the floor. But the following story snggests 
that he was born under an unlucky star:— 

“ Sultan Mahmoud, the grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent Sultan, was in his bath when the news of the 
birth of his son Abdul Aziz was announced to 
him. The tidings are said to have made him 
look sad and thoughtful; ho heaved a deep sigh, 
and expressed his regret at having been informed 
of the event when divested of his clothing, saying 
it w r as a bad omen, and his sou was likely to leave 
his people as naked as the news of his birth had 
found his father. Unfortunately for the nation, 
this prediction was but too exactly realised.” 

H. F. Tozer. 


Count Frontenae and Now France under 
Louis XIV. By Francis Parkman. (Samp¬ 
son Low & Co.) 

This is the fifth part or volume of Mr. Park- 
man’s entertaining series of historical narra¬ 
tives entitled “France and England in North 
America.” The period embraced in this 
volume—viz. from 1072 to 1701— was an 
exciting thirty years for Canada. The in¬ 
ternal strifes, the continuous contests with 
the Indians and the English, and the ex- 

Digitiz 


peditions of Governor Phips against Port 
Boyal and Quebec, all help to make the 
history of New France at this period more 
than usually interesting, every incident of 
which Mr. Parkman has described with his 
accustomed impartiality and trustworthi- 
ness. He has sketched, too, the character 
of Frontenae, “ the destined Saviour of New 
France,” very effectively, and given the 
most convincing proofs of the immensity of 
his services, while Governor of New France, 
to the Grande Monarque. Frontenae found 
the colony in humiliation and terror, says 
Mr. Parkman ; he left it in honour and 
almost in triumph. 

Count Frontenae came of an ancient and 
noble race, said to have been of Basque 
origin. His grandfather is described as 
“ ung des plus antiens serviteurs du roy 
Henri IV.,” and his father occupied a high 
position in the household of Louis XIII. 
At fifteen Frontenae showed an uncon¬ 
trollable passion for the life of a soldier. 
At nineteen he was serving under the Prince 
of Orange and fighting at the seat of war in 
Holland, and at twenty-three he was colonel 
of a regiment. Five years later he fell in love 
with the only child of La Grange Trianon, 
Sieur de Neuville, a widower of fifty, who 
violently opposed the marriage, though un¬ 
successfully ; for, on a certain Wednesday 
in October, 1048, the lovers were secretly 
married in a church which had in those 
days the privilege of uniting couples with¬ 
out the consent of their parents. The happi¬ 
ness of the newly-wedded pair was, however, 
but of short duration, and love soon changed 
to aversion, at least on the part of the 
bride. Her temper was imperious, and she 
had a restless craving for excitement, while 
her husband was the most wayward and 
headstrong of men. So, after the birth of a 
son, the young mother left her husband to 
follow the fortunes of Mdlle. de Montpeusier. 
It is related that on one occasion Frontenae 
unexpectedly appeared in the presence of 
his wife, who was so much surprised that 
everybody observed it, especially as the sur¬ 
prise did not seem to be a welcome one. 
Slio would not go near him, but went and 
hid herself, crying and screaming because he 
had said he would like to have her company 
that evening. The Comtesse de Fiesque 
remonstrated with her, but she only cried 
the more; and when books were brought to 
show her her duty as a wife she got into 
such a state that the cure was sent for, who 
with holy water exorcised her. We are told 
that the cure’s holy water or his exhortations 
brought her at last to reason. Some fifty 

years after this (forshesurvivedher husband), 

Frontenae directed in his will that his heart 
should be sent to his wife in a case of lead 
or silver ; but his enemies reported that she 
refused to accept it, saying that she had 
never had it when he was living and she did 
not want It when he was dead. 

Frontenae was fifty-two years old when 
he lauded at Quebec in 1672. When he 
sailed up the St. Laurence “his imagination 
kindled with the grandeur of the scene; ’ 
he had never seen anything more superb than 
the position of Quebec. “ It could not,” he 
said, “ be better situated as the future capi¬ 
tal of a great empire.” His character at 
this time is described as keen, fiery and per* 
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versely headstrong, and Mr. Parkman is of 
opinion that his zeal for the colony was often 
counteracted by the violence of his preju¬ 
dices. He could not endure a rival, and 
opposition maddened him, though he met 
with plenty of it in his government. In one 
respect, certainly, he showed a remarkable 
fitness for his post, for few white men ever 
equalled or even approached him in the art 
of dealing with the Indians. In their eyes 
Frontenac was by far the greatest of all the 
Governors of Canada :— 

“ They admired the prompt and fiery soldier 
who played with their children and gave beads 
and trinkets to their wives; who read their secret 
thoughts, and never feared them, but smiled on 
them when their hearts were true or frowned 
[upon] and threatened them when they did amiss ” 
(p. 70). 

This was, perhaps, one of the chief causes 
of his successful government. It may, 
perhaps, be said that everything oonnected 
with the welfare of the colony at that time 
depended upon the friendship of the Indians. 
The Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibwas and nume¬ 
rous other tribes, the French Governor 
succeeded in gaining over; but with the 
Iroquois or Five Nations, a most powerful 
tribe, he was not so successful. They stuck 
to the English ; but, as Mr. Parkman says, 
if the policy of Frontenac failed with the 
Iroquois, it found a crowning success among 
the tribes of the lakes. The following 
curious scene is described as having taken 
place at a conference with fully five hundred 
of these Indians, and shows how thoroughly 
the Governor knew their character. 

“ Frontenac took a hatchet, brandished it in the 
air, and sang the war-song. The principal French¬ 
men present followed his example. The Christian 
Iroquois of the two neighbouring missions rose and 
joined them, and so also did the Hurons and tho 
Algonquins of Lake Nipissing, stamping and 
screeching like a troop of madmen, while the 
Governor led the dance, whooping like the rest. 
His predecessor would have perished rather than 
play such ft part in such company, but the punc¬ 
tilious old courtier was himself half Indian at heart, 
as much at home in ft wigwam as in the halls of 
rinces. Another man would have lost respect iu 
ndian eyes by such a performance. In Frontenac 
it roused bis audience to enthusiasm. They 
snatched the profi'erred hatchet, and promised war 
to the death ” (p. 254). 

Many incidents of these troubled times 
are preserved, but none of them, Mr. Park- 
man says, are so well worth record as the 
heroic defence against an Iroquois attack of 
the fort at Vercheres, by the daughter of the 
Seigneur, then only fourteen years old. 
Many years later the Marquis de Bcauharnais, 
Governor of Canada, caused the account of 
it to be written down from the recital of the 
heroine liersolf, and to this we refer the 
reader (pp. 302-308). 

The account of Governor Phips’ expedition 
against Quebec is exceedingly well told. 
The author has spared no pains to be 
accurate in every detail, and not a few 
episodes in this luckless business will be 
here read for the first time, for the very good 
reason that Mr. Parkman has drawn largely 
for these, as, indeed, he has tbronghont his 
book, from original MS. sources both in 
England and in France. 

W. Noel Sainsbirt. 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Elder and Ex¬ 
tinct Line of the Wollastons of Shenton and 
Finhorough; their Ancestors and Con¬ 
nexions. Illustrated with Sheet Pedigrees 
and Shields of Arms. By Robert Ed¬ 
mond Chester Waters, B.A., a Barrister 
of the Inner Temple, &c., &c. [A Chapter 
from “The unpublished Memoirs of tho 
Chesters of Cbicheley.”] (Printed for 
the Author by Robson & Sons.) 

Mr. Waters has issued to a select few 
another portion of bis magnum opus. How¬ 
ever little the world at large may care for the 
race of Chesters, Mr. Waters naturally cares 
a great deal, and does his best to enlist the 
sympathies of all mankind in the progress of 
his undertaking. A firm believer in the 
doctrine of hereditary genius, he counts it 
every man's business to ask himself the 
question, “ How has it come to pass that I 
am as I am p ” He may bo right, or he 
may be run away with by a hobby; but it 
is certain that it can only rarely happen 
that tho world at large should feel much 
interest in the processes whereby an enquirer 
arrives at the solution of his problem. Mr. 
Waters, however, has a peculiar gift of 
making his researches attractive to the 
million, and by his almost unique skill in 
setting off his materials to the best advan¬ 
tage he somehow contrives to raise the study 
of genealogy to the level of the fine arts. 
His theory is intelligible enough. In his 
view every man is the product of all the 
habits, tendencies, and influences which he 
has inherited from his progenitors, and 
which they have severally contributed to¬ 
wards tho building-up of his mental and 
bodily constitution. Of course every matri¬ 
monial alliance complicates the great pro¬ 
blem by introducing a new factor, which it 
becomes necessary to take into account; 
for the main stream being but the resultant 
of its affluents, the genealogist who intends 
to do his work thoroughly must discover all 
he can of the personal history of every man 
or woman who at any time comes into the 
long series which constitutes a complete 
genealogy. 

Accordingly, inasmuch as Sir John Chester 
of Cbicheley married, on November 3, 
1686, Anne Wollaston, of Shenton, and 
inasmuch as from this marriage other 
Chesters sprang, therefore it becomes the 
duty of the historian of the Chesters 
to find out the antecedents of tho Woll¬ 
astons, that he may discover in what re¬ 
spects tho progeny of all subsequent 
Chesters were likely to be the better or 
the worse for tho new blood introduced into 
the family. Hence we get those Genea¬ 
logical Memoirs of the Wollastons of Shenton 
and Finborongh. But, again, Anne Woll¬ 
aston had a mother, and she, too, had 
parents, a certain Captain Cave on the one 
part, and Rebecca Lady Villiers on the 
other, and this leads to further investiga¬ 
tions into the history of the Caves and of 
tho Viliiers; how much further back we 
might go it is terrible to contemplate. 

Who were these Wollastons, and Caves, 
and Villiers, and the rest of them ? As to 
the Wollastons, they must be pronounced 
to be a very indifferent lot. The Wollas¬ 
tons, we are told, “ were yeomen in the 


neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, without 
pretension to gentility or coat-armour until 
the reign of James I., when Henry Woll¬ 
aston, citizen and draper of London, pur¬ 
chased several manors in Staffordshire,” and, 
as the phrase is, “founded a family.” From 
all that appears and all that Mr. Waters' 
industry and sagacity has been able to find 
out about them, they were a hard-headed, 
money-loving, money-getting race, deficient 
in any high qualities, and with a vein of 
vulgarity showing itself more than once in 
their conduct. William Wollaston, tho 
draper’s grandson, left the great Shendon 
estate away from his two daughters (one 
of whom was Lady Chester), did bis 
best to defraud his widow of her dower, 
and appointed as his heir a distant re¬ 
lative and namesake, whom he scarcely 
knew by sight, and who was an under¬ 
master of Birmingham School, and living on 
a salary of 7<H. a year. This was William 
Wollaston, tho author of The Religion of 
Nature Delineated. Mr. Waters says that 
this work “ was the production of his old 
ago ” ; but as he died at sixty-five, and the 
book was published two years before his 
death, it cau scarcely be doubted that its 
author must have been engaged upon it 
during his best years. Where Mr. Waters 
got his information regarding William Wol¬ 
laston does not appear, for I observe in 
this instance tho references are few and far 
between ; and the inference is that the prin¬ 
cipal authority is to be found in Wollaston’s 
autobiography, which appears to be an un¬ 
pleasant production, and not a very trust¬ 
worthy one. 

Mr. Waters is too thorough an antiquary 
and goes to the bottom of tilings too indus¬ 
triously to allow of his tolerating inaccuracy 
and imposture in others, and accordingly 
the heralds and pedigree-makers come in tor 
their share of censure at his hands. The 
true origin of tho Wollaston family, which 
previous genealogists had written in heroics, 
is stripped of its romance; and the attempt 
to disguise the new grant of arms by the 
heralds in 1611 is quietly' exposed. 

When Mr. Waters comes to deal with the 
Ropers he shows us once more that in this 
instance, too, previous genealogists have 
drawn upon their imagination for their facts 
—even Ihigdalo could wink at the passing 
of a fictitious pedigree—and when ho inves¬ 
tigates the descent of the Villiers he proves 
beyond a doubt that there aro serious 
blunders and shortcomings in all tho 
peerages, and he gives an amended version 
of the family tree based on evidence which 
admits of no dispute. 

If, however, Mr. Waters’ bookling kept it¬ 
self strictly to the narrow lines within which 
“ Genealogical Memoirs” might be supposed 
to be contined, it could hardly be regarded 
as anything more than as apparatus for the 
specialist, or, in other words, as “caviare to 
the general.” As it is, the work really con¬ 
tains some curious and valuable contribu¬ 
tions to onrbiographicaland historical kno w¬ 
ledge. Leicestershire antiquaries will find 
here more about John Cave than they can 
learn elsewhere, and those who are interested 
in the Puritan divines will be glad to hear 
something about Joseph Caryl and his 
associates which Mr. Waters has to tell 
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them. It will be news to most scholars that 
the author of that colossal Commentary on 
Job which some of ns used to bo better ac¬ 
quainted with in our youth than wo are 
ever likely to be in our ago was the author 
of the first English-Greek Lexicon; but it 
is not surprising that old Caryl shonld 
have made it a matter of conscience to 
recognise no Greek words except such as 
are to be found in the New Testament. 

More important than these, however, is 
the account of Captain John Mason and of 
the colonisation of New Hampshire. This 
curious piece of biography Mr. Waters 
acknowledges he owes mainly “ to an Ame¬ 
rican genealogist.” It would have been 
more graceful to substitute the definite for 
the indefinite article. We on this side the 
Atlantic aro already under such deep obli¬ 
gations to Colonel Chester that wo cannot 
afford to regard him as one among many : 
in his enormous knowledge of English family 
history from the sixteenth century to our 
own time, and in the unbounded generosity 
which he displays in imparting it, he stands 
alone. Augustus Jessopp. 

Bound about France. By E. C. Grenville 

Murray. (Macmillan.) 

This is a somewhat difficult work to review 
in a purely literary journal, dealing as it 
does almost wholly with French contempor¬ 
ary politics. It consists of a selection from 
articles which appeared last year, with the 
above title, in the Daily News, and of some 
which, if we mistake not, were inserted in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The only purely literary 
portion are the translations in verse from the 
poetical Gazette de Loret ; and these are so 
free that the real point of the original is con¬ 
stantly missed. Making allowance for that 
amount of exaggeration and sensationalism 
which seems now to be inseparable from 
newspaper descriptive writing, in their col¬ 
lected form these articles may prove a use¬ 
ful guide to those who wish really to under¬ 
stand something of that portion of their 
daily journal which is headed “ France.” To 
thoso who can rearrange the chapters 
chronologically, and whose memory can fill 
up the intervals, the last half of the book 
will furnish a history of the De Broglie 
Ministry from May to October 1877, and 
especially of its fall. 

The fact that these chapters seem already 
to belong to past history is a startling proof 
of how quickly events march in these troubled 
times. The narrative is of course given from 
a Liberal point of view, and even from that 
of advanced Liberalism, but still it contains 
a large amount of undoubted fact and truth. 
Wo can now only take a cursory glance at 
some of these forty-six chapters. 

That on the Senate seems to ns one of the 
most exaggerated of the whole, and ap¬ 
proaches, perhaps, the nearest to positive 
unfairness. It was written at a moment 
when a serious conflict was daily expected 
to arise between the Senate and Marshal 
MacMahon, or rather his advisers, on the 
one side, and the Liberal majority of the 
Legislative Assembly on the other, when the 
Senate was a mark of ridicule and scorn for 
all the Liberal papers: it is necessary for 
the reader to remember this. In the earlier 


pages of the volume the writer seems to 
assent to the opinion of the radical un¬ 
fitness of the French for Parliamentary 
government—although towards the close 
this opinion seems to be implicitly modified. 
To those who have studied the institutions 
of the South of France, and those of the Pro¬ 
testants for the short time during which they 
held the supremacy in some districts of 
France, this view must always seem more 
than doubtful. To the end of the fourteenth 
century at least, the South of France en¬ 
joyed more liberal municipal institutions 
than England, and, up to the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Pro¬ 
testant bourgeoisie, as distinguished from 
the nobles, certainly showed no lack of the 
power of self-government. As remarked on 
page 77 one of the most obvious differences 
between French and English political life at 
present is the “ utter absence of false (?) 
shame ” in members of Parliamentary cliques 
in the scramble for offices. “ The top and 
bottom of their policy consists in securing 
posts of emolument for their relatives, nor do 
they evince any false shame in denying this, 
alleging, on the contrary, that their country’s 
welfare requires that there shall be as many 
of their clique in the service as possible.” 
And this is the case with all parties. In the 
chapter on the French clergy, the author 
touches one of the worst sores of modern 
France: viz., the fixed persuasion that the 
clergy of all ranks, and the clerical 
party, appear to entertain, that religious and 
conservative, liberal and irreligious, are 
synonymous terms. It is useless to appeal 
to the case of individuals, or to remark that 
according to their own popular works the 
countries whore the Roman Catholic Church 
is most free, and is making the greatest ad¬ 
vances, aro Liberal England and the Re¬ 
public of the United States; the whole 
clerical party, clerics and lay, men and 
women, still persist in this unhappy an¬ 
tagonism—an antagonism which works far 
more harm to themselves than it does to 
their opponents. Perhaps the poorest chap¬ 
ters in the book are thoso on “French Fi¬ 
nance,” and on the “ Credit Foncier; ” one 
needs either a good deal of previous know¬ 
ledge, or must possess in a high degree the 
art of reading between the lines, iu order to 
attain any clear idea of these subjects from 
what is here laid down. On the other hand, 
those on “French Legal Procedure” are 
very good ; but, unless we have been excep¬ 
tionally fortunate in our acquaintance with 
the “Juges de Paix,” wo should rate 
their influence for good much more highly 
than does our author. In fact we have 
often wished that our own unpaid magis¬ 
tracy could exert their influence in a 
similar way. Many a lawsuit is prevented, 
many a quarrel appeased, and the character 
of many a slandered person quietly vindi¬ 
cated, by the intervention of the Juge de 
Paix. On no portion of the book will there 
probably be greater difference of opinion 
than on our author’s judgments of M. Gam- 
betta and of “The Commune.” On the 
first we would observe that Gambetta is still 
untried in ordinary office. His position re¬ 
sembles that of an author who has success¬ 
fully criticised others, but who has not yet 
produced his own opus magnum. The 


history of the Commune of 1870 seems fated 
to be misunderstood in England. “The Com- 
mune ” and “ Communism ” are constantly 
confused ; which is something like a French¬ 
man confounding “the parish" and “the 
Chartism ” of forty years since in England. 
Our author perhaps goes too far when he 
asserts that “ at first the sympathies of the 
entire Liberal party were on their side;” 
but certainly there is nothing in the demand 
of “ a Commune ” for Paris, as well as for the 
rest of France, however inexpedient it may be, 
which can be deemed unconstitutional, much 
less to put the demanders outside the pale of 
political consideration. Indeed, it is gene¬ 
rally understood that to treat the Commune 
as the political unit of France, to establish 
self-government there, and thence to ascend 
through the Councils-General to the higher 
administration, was part of the programme 
of the late Emperor in liis Liberal moods. 
This, with the suppression of the Octroi, the 
making the communal roads—through many 
of which no horse can pass in winter—equal 
to the excellent departmental roads, was the 
third of the three great boons the Emperor 
hoped to bestow on France. It was, too, by 
no means “ a matter of course ” that the 
provinces rallied round Versailles instead of 
round Paris ; there were three most anxious 
days in the South before one could tell how 
the matter would finally go; and if the 
Communists, as well as their opponents, had 
had free use of post and telegraph the result 
might have been widely different. All the 
chapters on tho elections of October, 1877, 
are good; but the most curious fact con¬ 
nected with these elections is how doubtful, 
in most parts of France, the peasants' vote, 
which turned the scale, really was; and it 
is this inconstancy and utter uncertainty 
which, by encouraging the hopes of all 
political gamblers, makes the despair of 
serious French statesmen of to-day. The 
towns are certainly Liberal, and can be ex¬ 
pected to vote so, but what the peasants' 
vote will be—Clerical, Legitimist, Imperial¬ 
ist, Orleanist, or Republican—no one seems 
to know beforehand, even if they know it 
themselves. The chapters on the Army 
represent, we think, a little too much of the 
grumbling of the Liberal party. The one- 
year volunteer system certainly is not 
popular ; but, if, as stated here, the volun¬ 
teers are petted and favoured in some regi¬ 
ments, in others, as we have heard bitter 
complaints, low-born and illiterate sergeants 
and corporals make these volunteers their 
butt, and take care that all the most un¬ 
pleasant work of barrack and camp should 
somehow fall upon them. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we opine that the worst 
difficulties of the re-organisation of the army 
of France are being overcome. 

We trust that the appearance of this 
work, if it has as many readers as it de¬ 
serves, will lead to a better understanding 
of many French institutions on the part ot 
newspaper readers. It makes no pretence 
to completeness; it gives no picture of 
France as a whole; it is not even thorough 
on many of the points on which it touches; 
but the general impression is a fair one— 
that is to say, of the Liberal side of France, 
and of the views of the party which aspires 
to constitutional freedom under a Republic. 
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Mach is, of course, omitted ; but apparently 
it did not enter into the author’s plan to 
attempt moro; and wliat he has done he 
has done well. Wentworth Webster. 


Henry VII., Prince Arthur, and Cardinal 
Morton, from a Group representing the 
Adoration of the Three Kings on the 
Chancel Screen, of Plymtrce Church, in the 
County of Devon. (London : Printed for 
T. Mozley, Rector of Plymtree.) 

The Rev. T. Mozley, rector of Plymtrce, in 
Devonshire, has certainly produced a very 
magnificent work in illustration of the his¬ 
toric significance of the group of figures re¬ 
presenting the Three Kings on the chancel 
screen of his church. If his speculations 
are to be trusted, they are portraits of King 
Henry VII., his son Prince Arthur, and his 
great and wise minister, Cardinal Morton, 
who had so great a hand in bringing about 
the establishment of tho Tudor dynasty and 
the union of the Roses. We cordially agree 
with the author in deploring the popular ignor¬ 
ance about this great statesman : and in the 
singular scarcity of all tangible relics of the 
man, we should be all the more pleased to 
believe, without hesitation, that one clear 
unmutilated portrait of him has been pre¬ 
served, even though it be in such an unlikely 
quarter as a Devonshire country church. 
There is something to be said for tbc idea, 
and even as a probability it is extremely in¬ 
teresting ; but we caunot say wo are alto¬ 
gether persuaded of its truth. Morton’s 
rebus, a letter M, with a tun, or cask, is dis¬ 
cernible in the form of the peculiar vessel, 
which the figure supposed to represent 
Prince Arthur carries in his hand, and from 
the known, or presumed date of the re¬ 
building of the church (about 1460), it 
would seem that the work could not be very 
much older. This certainly offers fair 
ground for speculation ; but it may, never¬ 
theless, be a question whether the re¬ 
semblance to Morton’s rebns is not purely 
accidental. There is, unfortunately, no 
means of testing the likeness of his sup¬ 
posed portrait, for his effigy in the crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral is very badly muti¬ 
lated. The point, however, could not even 
have been raised for critical consideration 
but for the noble enthusiasm which has led 
Mr. Mozley to print this work at his own 
expense, with chromo-lithographs of the 
group in question and a number of other 
engravings bearing upon the subject. The 
size of these illustrations has necessitated a 
large folio volume ; but the letterpress and 
some of the minor illustrations are repro¬ 
duced for convenience in the moro handy 
form of a thin octavo. It should also be 
mentioned that a notice of Nicholas Monk, 
rector of Plymtree, a brother of General 
Monk, will be found in the Appendix. 

Under any circumstances we have good 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Mozloy for a 
very well written account of Cardinal Mor¬ 
ton, and for some other historical notices 
connected with his own parish. The chief 
matter of regret is that the work is only 
privately printed, and may therefore be in¬ 
accessible to some students to whom it 
might be of uso. The illustrations, however, 
are even more valuable than the letterpress, 


being, in fact, the chief object for which the 
work was undertaken ; and, apart altogether 
from the question as to the supposed por¬ 
traits on tho chancel screen, it is important 
to have an undoubted portrait of Prince 
Arthur, engraved from the window at Great 
Malvern. As to tho engravings of the 
interior of Plymtree Church itself, they are 
such as will delight all persons who take 
interest in old church architecture. 

James Gairpner. 


Modern India and the Indians; being a Series 

of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By 

Monior Williams, D.C.B. Second Edition. 

(Triibner.) 

Tins is a very useful and interesting book ; 
and though small, disjointed, and unpre¬ 
tentious, its claims on the reader's atten¬ 
tion are higher than thoso of many a large 
octavo treating the same subject in a more 
formal and systematic manner. Scarcely a 
question of popular administration in India 
does it leave untouched, and tho touch is 
not merely superficial. Social and political 
problems are fairly penetrated and fathomed ; 
and solutions are given which, if not always 
of universal acceptance, command always 
universal respect. One great charm of tho 
style is that, like the orthography adopted 
for native words and names, it is scholarly 
without being pedantic. That it is mainly 
a compilation does uot detract from the 
value of the work as a whole ; the com¬ 
ponent parts fit well together, and one theme 
follows the other with logical propriety. 
Moreover, it is quite refreshing to find a 
writer on India really understanding and 
sympathising with the people of that coun¬ 
try. He is so unlike the ambitious quill- 
driver who brings in bare names and bare 
facts which he has abstracted from books of 
reference, and of which, if left to his own 
resources, he would bo “ perplexed in the 
extreme ” to render an account. There is 
an Indian lady in one of Thackeray’s novels 
who has lately returned to Europe, and 
who, in writing to a friend from the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, slips in a delicious postscript 
to the effect of “ You cannot imagine, my 
dear, how useful in travelling hero I have 
found my Hindustani ! ” Such, indeed, are 
some of the authorities who tell us of Orien¬ 
tal countries and Oriental tongues; who 
constitute themselves, and are accepted by 
thoughtless admirers, our guides to Indian 
lands, to Indian customs, and to Indian 
politics. 

Mr. Monier Williams can hardly be other 
than instructive, though writing of places 
or talking of travels which are familiar to 
the greater number of bis readers ; but we 
certainly prefer his thoughtful reflections to 
his record of passing objects and events. 
Where he stops to describe—as in “ Camp 
Life at Kaira,” or looking on the Towers 
of Silence at Malabar Hill — he is, how¬ 
ever, on his higher level again, and perhaps 
at his best. There is much truth and accu¬ 
racy in his description of life on board ship ; 
but passengers to and from India, who have 
lived long among those whom he delineates, 
will not always care for, if they do not 
ventnro to dispute, his explanatory com¬ 
ments on the panorama before them. 


Lashlcar, from which he naturally derives 
lascar, is hardly, wo think, applied to 
seafaring men “ sarcastically,” so much as 
in the common acceptation of the word in 
India, where it means quite as much tho 
followers of a camp as its military element. 
This class of men is not to bo judged of by 
the specimens found on board the boats of 
the Peninsula and Oriental Company; nor 
do steamers of any kind at the present day 
give a true notion of what was once the 
lascar crow of a better-class merchant sail¬ 
ing-ship, when it became necessary to dis¬ 
pense with European bands. Had not tho 
vicious crimping system been at work, the 
Calcutta lascar would have been better 
represented still. Again, the serang, or 
sarhang, is really not in a more ludicrous 
position in assuming the title of a general 
officer than is the sabahdar of a native in¬ 
fantry corps in being designated the ruler 
of a province ; and, strictly speaking, the 
military rank of a sarhang in Persia is 
no higher than our lieutenant-colonel. 
Tho sea -sarhang used to be—and is, haply, 
in many instances now—the protector as 
well as furnisher of tho lascar crow, 
often provisioning the men on board at 
his own cost. Among these persons have 
commonly been found active and intel¬ 
ligent navigators in tho limited sphere 
allowed to them by their European masters, 
and many tindals (boatswains or boatswain’s 
mates) have been known to be especially 
smart. Although they have a kind of repu¬ 
tation as fair-weather sailors, they are not 
by any means to be condemned in the mass 
for work in emergencies; and Bengalis, 
Malays, or natives of the Malabar and 
Western Coast have often done equally good 
service in monsoons and typhoons with 
better-trusted European seamen, as many 
merchant-captains and mates could testify. 

The chapters—or divisions of chapters— 
on the religions of India merit careful 
perusal: those on administration, education, 
and comparative civilisation also, though 
we almost wonder at the restrictions recom¬ 
mended in the matter of schooling persons of 
low social status. Discrimination in the gift 
of Government appointments appears to be 
the one thing essential to prevent rude and 
unwholesome shocks to time-honoured cus¬ 
tom. Low-caste men should have an equal 
chance of acquiring knowledge with Brah¬ 
mans, Rajputs, and high-caste Hindus ; but 
tbeir range of after power and influence 
should be moro limited. In Sind, the conse¬ 
quence of educating the son of a petty dealer 
in the Haidarabad Bazaar up to the point of 
university matriculation was to stimulate 
to tho same goal the sons of upper-class 
Musalmans. Such a result in the infancy 
of education should not be lost sight of in 
determining the rule for a more advanced 
condition of things. That the study of the 
vernacular languages should bo encouraged, 
and more attention paid to primary educa¬ 
tion, wo will not attempt to dispute. But 
Arabic should be retained as well as Sans¬ 
krit, and it is a mistaken idea to suppose 
that a knowledge of Persian is confined to 
Muhammadans only. It was the custom of 
Sindis to speak it and learn it in their 
schools long before British administrators 
appeared on tho scene ; and we found it 
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more or less the official language of their 
country when the Talpnr Amirs were dis¬ 
possessed. In other words, the Hindu amils, 
or clerks, wrote and spoko it quite as well 
as their Muhammadan masters, though un¬ 
fortunately the language was rather Itido- 
Persian than Ispaliani or Shirazi. We might 
haply have done a wiser thing had we re¬ 
stored Persian to its purer form, instead of 
reviving an Arabic-stocked Sindi for use in 
Government offices; and the operation might 
have extended, with advantage, to the whole 
Punjab. But it is late now to speak of these 
matters, and lamentation is vain. 

There is a great deal to be said in support 
of the author’s views on the promotion of 
goodwill and sympathy between England 
and India, his able lecture on which, de¬ 
livered about twenty months ago, is re¬ 
printed in this volume. In the passages we 
refer to, he comes to the “ battle-ground of 
daily life and daily work,” and talks of the 
need of mutual sympathy for all who “meet 
together on the common working-ground of 
daily duties and daily occupations.” We 
quote what ho calls the “ key-note ” of his 
lecture:— 

“ If we wish to promote goodwill and sympathy 
between the people of England and the people of 
India, we must labour to promote mutual know- 
led <je —that is, a correct knowledge of England in 
India, of India in England. And here I may 
observe that, if want of sympathy is rooted in 
want of knowledge, it must not be assumed that 
the absence of knowledge is all on one side. The 
people of India are even more wanting in correct 
knowledge of England than we are in correct 
knowledge of India. Let Indians look to their 
own deiiciences. My present concern is to look 
at home and ask the questions:—What are our 
own shortcomings ? What are our own needs ? 

“Many they are and of various kinds and in 
various degrees. Even our ablest Indian states¬ 
men have to confess ignorance about many things. 
Such men would be the first to tell us that if we 
wish to promote a better knowledge of India among 
ourselves we ought to begin at the right end. We 
ought to introduce Indian studies as an element 
of education at our schools and universities.” 

Then follows regret that Indian and 
Oriental subjects generally are practically 
tabooed at home, “ because Eastern acquire¬ 
ments are at present no avenue to a degree, 
but rather a hindrance.” Could not some 
midway—we will not call it neutral—ground 
be discovered for a new experiment ? One 
word hereon in conclusion. 

The recent occupation of Cyprus is sug- 
gostive of higher objects than money-making 
and the passage of troops. It seems to in¬ 
dicate a possible fusion of races, which has 
hitherto been much talked of but never 
accomplished in any but a partial, vulgar 
sense. In India the collector’s Jcachahri 
levees are very much on a par with Presi¬ 
dency darlars ; and perhaps the command¬ 
ing officer’s and adjutant’s orderly hours 
have no better effect on their side, in draw¬ 
ing together, otherwise than in outer form, 
the rulers and the ruled. There is no real 
amalgamation in these observances: not an 
inch of distance is reduced in twenty years. 
Now, it is quite clear that, even under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, many visitors from Lon¬ 
don will resort to the island we have named 
who would not venture so far as India. 
And, supposing the Euphrates Valley or 
Palmyrene Railway to be a fait accompli , 


many would flock thither from India who 
would not care to reach England itself. A 
week, less than a week, from Karachi: why, 
the distance, the time, the trouble, would be a 
mere nothing! In this aspect, there would evi¬ 
dently be a great future in store for Cyprus. 
An Anglo-Indian college; literary and scien¬ 
tific institutions—buildings such as these 
would surely have their allotted space there, 
equally with barracks and arsenals; and 
something would thus be done to justify our 
responsible position in the East of the Me¬ 
diterranean, apart from mere conventional 
explanations made to members of the Euro¬ 
pean family. These can, after all, only be 
intended to satisfy an amour-propre which 
should have its best balm in the reflection 
that the “ occupation ” had contributed to 
the prosperity of millions aud the progress 
of true civilisation. F. J. CoLDSiiiD. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic—1G51- 

1652. Edited by Mary A. E. Green. 

(Longmans.) 

This volume comprises a period of thirteen 
months, from November 1651 to the end of 
November 1652. An admirable summary 
of all the really interesting matter is con¬ 
tained in the Preface. A patient perusal of 
the Calendar only confirms the first impres¬ 
sion of the difficulty and dulness of the rule 
of the Rump. The disjointed, provisional, 
hand-to-mouth proceedings of the Council 
of State are recorded at dreary length. Not 
many men were the ostensible governors of 
England. The average attendance of 
members at Council (sixteen) and Parlia¬ 
ment (forty-eight) during the later months 
here chronicled is slightly below that of the 
previous year. The highest Parliamentary 
attendance was ninety-seven, and was duo 
to the interest excited by the passing of the 
Act of Oblivion in January 1652. The real 
rulers of the State, the conquerors at 
Worcester, could well afford to forget what¬ 
ever offences were not included in the com¬ 
prehensive list of exceptions. 

The diligent members of tbe Council exer¬ 
cised their functions of sorting, sifting, 
and settling—generally by reference to a 
committee—the miscellany of multifarious 
business daily brought before them. Some 
small perplexities are gravely recorded hero. 
They had to protect themselves against 
eavesdroppers “in the little room between 
the matted Guard Chamber and the Council- 
Chamber.” The very door-keeper had to be 
told “ to keep the great door shut, and him¬ 
self to stay there without.” They heard and 
determined the squabbles of the gardener 
with “ the keeper of the orchard back-gate.” 
They ordered an examination of the boy 
wlio cut tbe hangings in Whitehall to get 
tbe gold out of them. The stoppage of an 
absent ship-surgeon’s pay, the exact number 
of meals allotted to the Dutch ambassador, 
were matters for their cognisance and 
decision. 

In such stress of business, oversights were 
unavoidable. The allowance to Henry, tbe 
young Duke of Gloucester, was left unpaid. 
The furniture of his prison at Carisbrook 
was swept off by a decree of sale, passed 
without the corresponding order for his re- 
| moval. The gaolers sometimes fared no 
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better. The money claims of Aqnila Wikes, 
keeper of the Gatehouse, recurring at 
intervals throughout the volume, are left 
unsettled at its close. 

Though watchful of the least symptom of 
disaffection, distrusting even the summer 
cudgel-playing in Moorfields, the Council 
dealt in no harsh spirit with its opponents. 
The Oxford brazier who spoke “dangerous 
words ” probably found as easy acquittance 
as Andrew of Islip, whose scandalous expres¬ 
sions were punished only by his own “ bond 
for his future good behaviour.” A provok¬ 
ing minister who had given much offence 
in a Powder-Plot sermon (“ reflecting on 
the present Government under pretence of 
magnifying that ancient mercy ”) is merely 
required to declare that he intended no such 
reflection on Parliament or the army. Even 
to its prisoners the Government showed all 
possible consideration. Mr. Prynne, con¬ 
fined in Pendcnnis Castle, was specially 
ordered “ good lodging and fair usage.” 
Prisoners then maintained themselves, bat 
special allowance was made for the subsist¬ 
ence of the poor among the Worcester 
captives—a precedent followed in the war 
with Holland, when the Dutch seamen were 
shipped back to their country, or discharged 
with a crown apiece to help them home. To 
those of higher rank the rigour of adverse 
fortune was softened by a liberal extension 
of parole. 

The Dutch war, brought on by a collision 
between the fleets of Blake and Van Tromp, 
ponding the negotiations at London for an 
alliance with Holland, was a serious peril 
for the Government. Charles at Paris, 
writing drafts upon his empty treasury, and 
instructions for the ambassadors of his mock 
royalty, fancied that the English sailors 
would take tho occasion to revolt. But 
they knew their duty better, and Blake could 
report tbeir “ willingness and unanimity” 
in tbe service. Full details are here given 
of an Italian episode of the war, the retaking, 
in the neutral port of Leghorn, of an English 
ship captured by the Dutch—a gallant 
exploit which caused some political embar¬ 
rassment. 

Among the miscellanea of the volume is 
an account of a journey from Paris to 
Lyons, which reads (with its banditti, and 
plundering soldiers, and ambuscades for 
travellers) like a chapter out of Gil Bhs. 
Another good narrative is that of the recap¬ 
ture of the Marmaduhe, which Prince 
Rupert, in one of his piratical Guinea cruises, 
had seized and re-named the Revenge oj 
Whitehall. His prisoners had “an oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting how we might obtain 
our liberty aud free ourselves from the hie 
we were forced to lead among those pests 
and plagues of human society, who wished 
that London were altogether in flames . . j 
and that Cromwell’s heart’s blood were out. 
This opportunity they so well used that 
though they were twenty-five to ninety they 
carried the ship to the cry of “ God with ns. 
Then, without taking the life of one man, by 
constant vigilance, “ scarcely daring to sleep 
by night and by day very little ” from April 
23 to May 31, they brought her safe 
Plymouth. . . 

Glancing once more at the home admin 1 ‘ 
tration, we read of the difficulties of 
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Government with the coinage and the posts. 
The late king had gone “ squirting up and 
down ” with his mints, and left their irons, 
on the sui'render of his garrisons, to “ come 
into the hands of knaves.” Coiners 
abounded, working on the “ clippings of 
silver and pewter dishes.” A Mint Com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of the proposals of 
Pierre Blondean, bat declined to follow the 
advice of the experienced James Yarde, 
given in his Reports, to hang all the coiners. 
In postal matters, besides the complications 
of claims arising from several patents for 
this service, there was the hindrance result¬ 
ing from the disaffection of the postmasters. 
Not only the revenue but the public 
suffered. 

In these circumstances, Government could 
not afford to be too strict with thoso who 
served it well. The Pett family were re¬ 
tained in their direction of Chatham Dock¬ 
yard, in spite of the malpractices laid to 
their charge. One of the clan, Pett’s cousin, 
had not only his bedsteads but his own and 
his wife’s coffins made out of Government 
timber. The “ delinquency ” of William 
Legge was not allowed to oust him from his 
post of Keeper of the Wardrobe in White¬ 
hall, and he retained it to the halcyon days 
when he was known by Mr. Pepys and Mr. 
Evelyn. 

In less than six months from the time at 
which this volume closes Cromwell had 
turned out the Rump. It had been the 
creature of the army, and had quarrelled 
with its master. It perished, not for 
what it did, but for what it could not do. 
It could not give legality or stability to a 
brand-new Commonwealth, resting on no 
basis of experience or well-found theory. 
Carrying on the daily work of government 
by the automatic action of subordinate 
officials whom the revolution had spared, it 
was powerless to reform the abuses of the 
old system or to “ settle order once again.” 
It could no more take due account of the 
national traditions than it could consult the 
national will; and in English political life, 
to break recklessly with the past is to be 
shut out from the promise of the future. 

R. C. Bkowne. 

Souvenirs et Melanges. Par M. le Comte 

d’Haussonville. (Paris: Calmann Levy.) 
This is one of thoso charming volumes— 
half biography and half criticism—which 
occasionally are thrown carelessly in among 
the mass of French literature produced every 
year, and come to the wanderer among book¬ 
stalls with all the freshness of a new crisp 
tune. 

The writer, M. le Comto d’Hanssonville, 
is a well-known member of the French 
Academy'. He has not written much, but 
everything published in his name is highly 
finished, and nearly everything is of very 
considerable merit. 

M. d’Hanssonville, as the reader of this 
volume can discover for himself, is sprung 
from one of the noblest families in France. 
His father, born in 1770, was the son of 
Joseph-Lonis-Bernard de Cleron, Comte 
d’Haussonville, a Lieutenant-General in the 
King’s service, Knight of the Holy Ghost, 
Grand Louvetier of France, and Hdlle, Vic- 


toire-Felicite de Guerchy, daughter of Rcg- 
nier, Comte de Guerchy, Marquis de Nangis, 
and Ambassador of Louis XVI. at the Court 
of St. James. Mdlle. de Guerchy’s mother 
was the eldest daughter of Marshal the 
Due d’Harcourt. At the time of Mdlle. 
d’Harcourt’s marriage to the Comte d’Haus¬ 
sonville, the ladies of the D’Haussonville 
family were among the very few qualified to 
be received as “ Chanoinesscs ” by the chapter 
of Remiremont in Lorraine. A young lady 
aspiring to this honour was bound to prove 
sixty-four quartcrings of nobility in direct 
descent: thirty-two in the paternal, and as 
many in the maternal, line. In 1789 tho 
Royal House of Bourbon was among those 
unable to fulfil these conditions, owing to 
the marriage of Henry IV. with a Medicis. 
The D’Harcourts, in like manner, had con¬ 
tracted an unlucky alliance with the house 
of Louvois, and were in consequence laid 
open to the playful satire of Mdlle. de 
Guerchy’s husband, who used often to say 
before his D’Harcourt relations, with whom 
all his life long he was on terms of great 
intimacy : “ We D’Haussonvilles were rather 
a good family before we became connected 
with thoso D’Harcourts, and they have got 
us the gates of Remiremont shut in our 
faces.” 

M. d’Haussonville has many quaint anec¬ 
dotes to tell of this grandfather, testifying to 
the conservatism of his mind and the libe¬ 
rality of his heart. On one occasion the 
Comte d’Haussonville and the Marshal Due 
do Broglie found themselves in the ante¬ 
chamber of M. Necker, the minister honoured 
at that time with the confidence of the king, 
and rejoicing in the favour of the people. 
These two aristocrats, animated with much 
the same sentiments, met in the perform¬ 
ance of an unpalatable but apparently neces¬ 
sary duty. “ We will go in together,” said 
the Marshal, “ and yon shall introduce mo to 
M. Necker, for I have not the honour of his 
acquaintance.” “ And do you imagine that 
I have that honour any more than you ? ” 
retorted his friend. “ Very well, then ; we 
shall have to introduce one another,” said 
the Duke; and they did so accordingly. “ It 
used to amuse my father,” writes the present 
Comte d’Haussonville, “ to think that the 
Marshal’s grandson married the grand¬ 
daughter of M. Necker, and that I married 
his great-granddaughter.” 

This father, who could take a cheerful 
view of the alliance of a D’Haussonville 
with a descendant of Necker, had lived not 
only in days of revolution and exile, but 
through an Empire and a Restoration. He 
could, therefore, afford to be somewhat of a 
cynic. He was not, his son tells us, fond of 
literature. In fact, ho abhorred writing. 
But he has, through his son, passed down to 
us a few delightful sketches of emigrant life 
at Richmond and in London, among com¬ 
patriots in the same unlucky but apparently 
not uncheerful plight. Very interesting and 
curious some of these sketches are; and 
they are given to us by M. d’Haussonville 
in the first of the papers composing this 
volume, in an admirably skilful and delicate 
manner. 

The second paper, headed “Qui nous 
sommes ? ” is reprinted from the Bulletin 
Francis of January, 1852, to which publi¬ 


cation it formed the preface and introduc¬ 
tion. The Bulletin Francois was founded at 
Brussels by M. d'Haussonville and M. Alex¬ 
andre Thomas, one of the editors of the 
Revue des Bcux-Mondes, ■who after the coup 
d’etat of December 2, 1852, together with 
other faithful friends of liberty, quitted the 
soil of France. They carried on this paper 
for some time without violence of language 
or undue bitterness of party spirit, warning 
their countrymen that the Empire inevitably 
meant, in spite of Louis Napoleon’s promises, 
a discontinuance of peace. Not that they 
anticipated, says M. d'Haussonville, the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine; but hoped that 
France would be strong enough and wise 
enough to recover her liberties without pay¬ 
ing a second time the price in tears and 
blood which Waterloo had cost her. M. 
d’Haussonville tells us that on the night of 
December 2, after seeing his friends and re¬ 
lations dragged to the barracks on the Quai 
d’Orsay, he resolved that somewhere—he 
did not care where — one voice at least 
should bo raised to denounce, in the name 
of the party of order, that unworthy abuso 
by might of right, that subversal of law 
and of justice, that blow aimed at the 
liberty', not of a few only, but of the 
great majority of tho nation, which is the 
darkest stain upon the not very white record 
of Napoleon III. 

But, besides being among the defenders of 
Liberal principles, M. d’Haussonville has been 
the intimate friend of the first Liberal states¬ 
man of our time; and by no means the 
least interesting paper in this volume is the 
one in which he recounts his views of Count 
Cavour and the crisis which did so much 
towards accomplishing Italian unity. It was 
written in 1802, soon after tho death of 
the first Prime Minister of Italy. Thirty 
years before that, M. d’Hanssonville was 
lying seriously ill at Turin, and had the in¬ 
estimable good fortune to be nursed during 
weary days and nights, with brotherly care, 
by Cavour. Their friendship, though inter¬ 
rupted, was not broken by the public events 
which followed, and immediately after Italy 
had sustained the misfortune of losing her 
greatest citizen, M. d’Haussonville, thinking 
that Cavour’s policy had not been rightly 
understood nor appreciated in France, took 
an early opportunity of vindicating it. This 
vindication forms the subject of the present 
paper, and is well worth the attention of the 
student of politics. 

No less can be said of “ Two Diplomatic 
Episodes,” meaning the Conference of Cha- 
tillon and the Congress of Vienna. These 
papers are founded upon M. de Viel-Castel’s 
History of the Restoration, but they aro full 
of details gleaned from contemporary ob¬ 
servers of the scenes, and from an occasional 
important actor in them. M. d'Haussonville 
has had the privilege of being allowed to 
read, and to copy, several long and remark¬ 
able passages from the series of private 
letters which were written to the king, 
Louis XVIII., by M. Talleyrand when re¬ 
presenting France at the Congress of Vienna. 
These “ episodes ” are full of brilliant 
sketches of character, several of which, such 
as those of Lords Castlereagh and Aberdeen, 
coming, as they do, from the pen of a 
scholar and a man of the world, free from 
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insular and party prejudice, cannot fail to 
interest English politicians. It is impossible 
not to notice a letter printed by M. d’Haus- 
sonville, written in March, 1814, by Caulain- 
court, Due de Vicence, to Buonaparte, which 
from its calm and manly dignity, and from 
its straightforwardness, fully bears out the 
high opinion which M. d’Haussonville has 
formed of the last of Napoleon’s Foreign 
Ministers, and ono of the most faithful of 
his friends. 

The volume closes with the speech of 
M. d’Hanssonville, in accordance with long- 
established usage, at tho reception by tho 
Academy of the younger Dumas. As a 
criticism of Alexander Dumas’ work it is 
necessarily imperfect, but is nevertheless a 
brilliant bit of testimony to the worthiness 
of that most gifted author to a seat in the 
Academy. 

In tho first page of this book M. d’Haus¬ 
sonville disclaims any wish to record his 
own experiences and memoirs. They would, 
he tells us, be of too iusigni Scant a nature. 
This is the ono passage in the volume with 
which it is impossible to agree. So keen an 
observer, with so long an experience of 
political life, and such mastery of style, need 
not fear to give us tho benefit of that 
criticism which is the upshot of all attempts 
to write contemporary history. Besides, 
M. d’Haussonvillc in this volume and else¬ 
where has given us just enough of his 
personal history to make us wish for the 
rest, which in some subsequent volume, in 
spite of his disclaimer, we hope to receive. 

Reginald Baliol Beett. 


Old Southwark and its People. By William 

Rendle, F.R.C.S. (W. Drewett, 43 High 

Street, Southwark.) 

It might have been supposed that former 
historians had exhausted all that was to be 
learned about the early topography and 
local institutions of Southwark and its 
vicinity. Indeed, the natural presumption 
would be that this district would afford little 
scope for the historian or the antiquary. In 
Old London itself the resources seem in¬ 
exhaustible, and every year some fresh dis¬ 
covery is made which throws new light upon 
its ancient construction, or upon the manners 
and customs of its ancient inhabitants. But 
it has been so much the custom in modern 
times to regard the riparian district over 
the way with a sort of familiar contempt 
that its actual importance in the past has 
been too much lost sight of. People whose 
only idea of the Borough is that it is 
the centre of second-hand shops, and who 
turn up their delicate noses at what they 
are pleased to call tho horrid smells of 
Bermondsey, would probably be surprised 
to learn that these much-despised loca¬ 
lities have a history the interest and 
importance of which cannot be approached 
by tho most aristocratic neighbourhoods west 
of Charing Cross. They wero in tho per¬ 
fection of their glory when Grosvenor Square 
was a cornfield, and among their inhabitants 
were some of tho most eminent personages 
of their period, whose influence, political and 
social, has extended to the England of the 
present day. 

Dr. Rendle, to his credit be it said, not 


deterred by the results of previous enquirers 
in the same field, has exceeded them in the 
extent and minuteness of his researches, and 
has brought together, in a most convenient 
and attractive form, a mass of information 
which cannot fail to be acceptable, not only 
to historians and lovers of antiquity, but also 
to the casual reader. Taking for his text an 
old map of Southwark, recently discovered 
among the records of tho Duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter, the date of which he fixes as about 
1542, on which are marked the various pub¬ 
lic buildings and other objects of interest 
which existed at that period, ho takes the 
reader by the hand, and pleasantly leads him 
on several excursions through the streets 
and by-ways of tho old Borough, explaining 
everything that is seen cn route with the 
ease and decision of a man who is thoroughly 
up in his facts, and who is so familiar with 
his authorities that he has no fear of con¬ 
troversy. 

The narrative is almost necessarily a 
rambling one, for new objects of interest 
are constantly presenting themselves—now 
an old abbey, then a gloomy prison, a quaint 
bridge, an old-time inn, a playhouse, a 
market cross, tho pillory, the rare old cage 
for petty offenders, a more rare cucking- 
stool, and so on, until are exhausted the 
various sights common enough 350 years 
ago, but familiar to modern England only 
through the medium of lifeless pictures. 
Our guide is also thoroughly acquainted 
with the great people of Old Southwark, and 
introduces them, not as so many shadowy 
ghosts, but as living men and women, thus 
fulfilling the implied promise in his Preface, 
where ho says, 

“ with a little pleasant study we can build up 
the old town for ourselves, can see it very 
much ns it was in the old days, and can, with 
a natural fancy, see the people whose names 
are household words to us moving to and fro in 
our streets.” 

Hence ono is not at all surprised tofindhim on 
familiar terms with tho famous Earl Godwin 
of Domesday Book, the most powerful Eng¬ 
lish noble of the day, and then the local lord 
of Southwark, from whose mansion Edward 
the Confessor carried away the partner of 
his throne. In this same mansion also 
afterwards lived a later lord of Southwark, 
the Earl of Warren, with his royal wife, the 
mysterious Gundreda. And where, pray, 
was this old Southwark mansion, more than 
once the homo of royalty ? Why, not else¬ 
where fliau in Tooley Street, the very name 
of which at the present day excites a smile 
or a sneer, as it evokes scarcely any other 
reminiscence than that of the “ three tailors.” 
Yet Edward the Confessor no doubt wooed 
his wife in the old Tooley Street house, and 
William the Conqueror there visited the 
daughter, or step-daughter, whom he had 
bestowed in marriage on his favourite sup¬ 
porter. And so downwards, among the 
lesser nobility, tho dignitaries of the Church, 
and the private gentlemen of lesser note but 
more or less importance, Dr. Rendle knows 
them all, where and how they lived, and 
what they said and did, and-brings them all 
before us with a distinctness that is almost 
life-like. 

Dr. Rendle makes no pretence to fine 
writing. He has a simple story to tell, and 


he tells it in plain unvarnished language. 
So much the better for the reader, who com¬ 
prehends all that is said, and feels that he 
is in the hands of a safe teacher. The work 
has evidently been a labour of love, and the 
result of many years—probably a long life— 
of patient and careful research. As a con¬ 
tribution to the serious history of the 
country it may not perhaps assume the 
highest position, but as what it only pre¬ 
tends to bo — a faithful reproduction in 
word-painting of the actual condition, and 
manners and customs, of the particular 
locality at the period it illustrates—it is 
unquestionably one of the most charming 
books of the day. 

Joseph Lemuel Chester. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Notary'8 Daughter , fyc. By Lady G. 

Fullerton. (Bentley.) 

Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks. In Three Yolumes. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

County Versus Counter. A Novel. By T. 
Monro. In Three Volumes. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Sebastian. By Catherine Cooper. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

There are, we should say, few literary 
undertakings easier than English adaptations 
from the French, if the adapter be content 
with the standard of mediocrity which snch 
works generally stop at. They almost in¬ 
variably show one of two faults. Either 
the whole of the genius loci is lost and the 
story falls utterly flat, or else the French is 
so baldly translated that one feels that it had 
much better have been left alone. No such 
faults can be found with Lady Georgians 
Fullerton’s two stories. In a Preface she 
states that she has taken the plot of a story 
by Mdme. d’Aulney and moulded it to suit 
her own purposes, sometimes translating, 
sometimes re-writing whole chapters. She 
hopes that the double authorship may not 
be rendered too glaring by any incongruity. 
We confidently assure her that there is not 
tho least trace of patchwork in either tale. 
The first, entitled “The Notary’s Daughter, 
is entirely domestic in interest and is a pic¬ 
ture of country life in Provence. We will give 
no outline of the story, but cordially recom¬ 
mend it for careful writing, faithful and 
graphic description, and excellent character¬ 
drawing. “ The House of Peuarvan ” occu¬ 
pies the greater part of the second volume, and 
is adapted from the French of M. Jules San- 
deau. It narrates the fortunes of the last 
members of an old French Royalist family 
which had succumbed in the early days of 
the Revolution. It is well worth reading 
as an historical sketch, and gives a fair insight 
into the state of that part of the country m 
those times. The unwavering devotion ot 
Renee de Penarvan to “ the cause ’’ and 
the traditions of her family ; the marriage of 
her only daughter to a man of the people; 
and the unselfish character of the good old 
Abbe Pyrmil form materials which are well 
worked up to make a very interesting story. 

Mrs. Banks’ books are generally remarkab e 
for their accurate drawing of scenes of Fort 
country life, and her present work 1®“ £S 
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tike fortunes of two cottonspinners and tlieir 
families. The one, Mr. Marsden, is a rnde 
and uncultivated miser. The other, Mr. 
Booth, is fairly educate I and civilised. The 
plot of the story turns entirely on the 
machinations of Caleb Booth’s clerk, one 
Daniel Dent. By obsequious diligence and 
nnceasing pertinacity he insinuates himself 
into Caleb’s family and introduces his sister. 
This amiable young lady furthers her 
brother’s interests in every way. From 
being nurse and dressmaker, she becomes 
gradually housekeeper and eventually, 
having poisoned Mrs. Booth No 1, mistress 
of the house. Daniel Dent is at length re- 
ceived into partnership. This seems to be 
the zenith of his success. His sister is un¬ 
successful in an attempt to kill her stepson, 
the heir; pecuniary difficulties arise in con¬ 
nexion with speculations entered into with 
the Marsdens, and the story ends with the 
total collapse of wickedness, and the 
inevitable glorification of the oppressed 
good. The authoress has made one 
grand blunder. An experienced doctor, 
and a clergyman who has studied medicine 
as an amateur, are discussing Mrs. Booth’s 
death some ten months after the event, and 
decide that the symptoms pointed to poison¬ 
ing by strychnine. The one suggests, and 
the other agrees, that traces of the poison 
might be found if the body were exhumed ! 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
absurdity of such a suggestion being made 
or entertained, since strychnine is a vege¬ 
table, not a mineral, poison, and all traces of 
it in a body would in a very short time com¬ 
pletely disappear. There are many se¬ 
condary characters, whose peculiarities and 
adventures it would take too much space to 
describe. 

The same difficulty in an aggravated 
form meets us when we take up our pen to 
write onr ideas about Mr. Monro’s Count;/ 
verms Counter. What is to be done when 
there are more than twenty-three characters, 
each and all taking a more or less important 
rule in the plot, and possessing clearly- 
defined individualities ? We can only in¬ 
dulge in a few generalities, and say that the 
story is interesting, and, though in parts 
exaggerated, is rather clever. The denoue¬ 
ment is dramatic, and among the crowd of 
personages above referred to, the reader will 
surely find some favonrites. It is a tale of 
country-life, the drift of which the title 
aptly suggests. If we must decide on a 
heroine, we will give the preference to Miss 
Priscilla Trevor, a middle-aged single lady, 
who acts as universal referee on “ society ” 
matters in the little town which is the head¬ 
quarters of the story. 

Sebastian is a simple story of much merit. 
Without containing much incident, it is 
very far from being dull. The characters of 
Sebastian and his father are excellent 
studies, as also are those of Prebendary 
Jellicoe and Mr. Dowdeswell. The book is 
neatly got up in ono volume, and we 
heartily recommend the reading public to 
order it, and follow for themselves the ad¬ 
ventures of Sebastian from his cradle to the 
day when, honoured by all around, he is 
•married to the daughter of his poor father’s 
first love. T. W. Crawley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A History of Blackburn, Town and Parish. 
By Wm. Alexander Abram. (Blackburn: J. Q. 
and J. Toulmin.) This work coutaius an amount 
of conscientious and patient labour which is re¬ 
freshing to contemplate. It belongs to that class 
of topographical productions that are lives rattier 
than books. In the author's long-extended en¬ 
quiries no accessible source of information, printed 
or manuscript, that would be likely to aid his 
purpose, appears to have been neglected. It is 
somewhat startling to find that a single Lanca¬ 
shire parish should need this goodly volume, in 
which tho material is in its most compressed 
form, and in type which though readable is not as 
large as that usually employed. But, having read 
the whole with care, we must testify that there is 
very little in it that we would wish to be excised 
or abridged. The parish of Blackburn is esti¬ 
mated to contain 4:5,001) statute acres. In 1801 
the population of the township (coincident with 
the present municipal borough) was ll,!t80. In 
1871 the population return gave about 815,000. 
Mr. Abram has devoted Book I. to the General 
History, occupying one-fourth part of tho work, 
and it is written with impartiality and care. Book 
II. dea’s with the Township History in twenty- 
five chapters, corresponding with the town¬ 
ships. Having been allowed the free use of 
the inedited MS. records of the Blackburn 
Grammar School, tho author has compiled in¬ 
teresting annals of that valuable institution ex¬ 
tending over three centuries. Through tho 
kindness of the venerable vicar of the parish, 
facilities have been afforded for the thorough 
examination of tho parochial records, which have 
materially added to the value and completeness of 
this history. Among the biographies will be 
found notices of James Hargreaves, the in¬ 
ventor of the spinning jenny, a resident in the 
neighbourhood; of the Peel Family, settled at 
Blackburn for several generations; of tho dis¬ 
tinguished Hebrew scholar and Browuist, Henry 
Ainsworth, whose father is found to be one of 
the governors of the Grammar School; and of tho 
learned and godly Puritan, Robert Bolton, a 
native of the town, and an alumnus of the school. 
Tho latter, when a Fellow of Brasenose, and 
before he became the subject of deep spiritual 
feeling, was almost induced to join the Church of 
Rome through the persuasive influence of an old 
Blackburn schoolfellow, known for his eloquence 
as “Golden-mouth Anderton.” The time was 
fixed when they should meet, and the place in 
Lancashire chosen whence they should depart for 
one of the Flanders seminaries. “ But,” as Fuller 
writes, in his peculiar and happy way, “ it pleased 
the God of Heaven, who holdeth both an hour¬ 
glass and reed in Ilis hand to measure both time 
and place, so to order the matter, that though Mr. 
Bolton came, Mr. Anderton came not accordingly. 
So that Rome lost, and England gained, an able in¬ 
strument.” It is noticeable that Bolton dwells with 
admiration upon the conduct of his patron. Sir Au¬ 
gustine Nicolls, in 1610, when on circuit in Lan¬ 
cashire and the northern parts. The Roman Catho¬ 
lics, however, had a hard time of it; for tho judge 
“ convicted, confined, and conformed moe Papists 
than were in twenty years before.” And Bolton, 
“ out of compassion for mine own couutrey,” com¬ 
mends the wisdom of Nicolls' last charge at Lan¬ 
caster. Tho most admirable feature of Mr. 
Abram's work is to be found in nearly three hun¬ 
dred ample and minute accounts of old native 
families of inferior rank, based upon the local 
registers, public records, and family papers. “ To 
ignore the succession to the minor freeholds,” he 
justly remarks, “is to leave the memorials of 
many a rural township practically uuretrieved.” 
Only those who have had some experience of the 
difficulties encountered in procuring the requisite 
information, and are fully awake to the caution 
and diligence necessary for such researches, can 
adequately estimate this portion of the volume. 
The typography of tho book is creditable to the 


provincial press: there are numerous artistic 
illustrations, and the pages are surprisingly free 
from errors. The addition of a map of the parish 
is the only desideratum. We hope to meet Mr. 
Abram at some future time in a walk so con¬ 
genial to his literary tastes, and one which hs is 
well able to turn to a good and abiding account. 

The Yorkshire. Archaeological and Topographical 
Journal. Parts XVII., XVJII. (Bradbury, Agnew 
and Co.) The Journal of the Yorkshire Archaeo¬ 
logical and Topographical .Society justly holds a 
high rank among the serials which deal with the 
history of provincial England. In matter, manner, 
and illustrations it need not fear comparison with 
the publications of the oldest or best of those 
societies which take in a wider field. It is, 
however, very much to be regretted that its con¬ 
ductors follow tho example of some of those 
bodies whose home is in London in permitting 
its publications to fall into arrear. In the 
present instance we have two numbers issued 
together in one wrapper. Tho interest which 
most rural people take in the history of their 
own neighbourhood—or, indeed, in any history 
■whatever—is at best but languid; it is there¬ 
fore very needful that tho local historical jour¬ 
nals, the very cause of whose being is to stimu¬ 
late thought on such matters, should be issued 
with exact regularity. If this be not done writers 
become careless and fall away, and the small read¬ 
ing public to which such works appeal beconns 
yearly less and less. By far the most important 
article in these numbers is the Rev. Daniel Ilenrv 
Ilaigh's paper on Yorkshire Dials. It has been 
vaguely known to a few persons for many years 
past tiiat there were scattered about Yorkshire 
remains of sun-dials of a very ancient character, 
some few bearing traces of Anglo-Saxon or Scan¬ 
dinavian inscriptions upon them. Mr. Haigh 
undertook, some time ago, thoroughly to investi¬ 
gate the subject, aud has given us an account of 
the early dials known to exist in the county, with 
engravings of all those of any degree of import¬ 
ance. lie has discovered twelve in the county of 
York, and eleven others out of the shire have 
rewarded his researches. Fodr of these we 
may, we think, positively assign toa period earlier 
than the Norman invasion. The surprising thing 
is that so few have come down to us when we call 
to mind that in a time when clocks and watches 
were not it would be absolutely necessary for 
every parish to be furnished with a dial by which 
to measure the time; and that it is highly probable 
that in the large parishes in the north and west 
of Yorkshire, where many of the peoplo lived 
miles away from the church dial, the houses of 
men of the bettor class would each be furnished 
with a time-measurer of this sort. Much of tho 
latter part of the article is taken up by an account 
of the different methods of dividing and measur¬ 
ing time which have been in use among ourselves 
and other peoples, Aryan and Semitic, with whom 
the inhc.l l.auts of these isles have been brought 
into contact. Upwards of fifty pages are given 
to an imprint of the West Riding poll-tax for 
the second of Richard II. This is a mere list of 
names, unimportant to all except the genealogist 
and those who are students of the history of sur¬ 
names. Surnames are a part of the language, aud 
can by no means be passed over by those who 
would comprehend the development of our Eng¬ 
lish speech. We should have thought, however, 
that this long catalogue might more profitably 
have been published in a separate form, and the 
space it occupies here filled by something which 
could be read, and which the human memory could 
retain. 

T.e Conte ds Drier Freres: extrait de la Berne 
Archeologique. Tirage a part. Par M. G. Mas- 
pero. (Paris: Didior et C le .) Prof. G. Mas- 
pero's latest, translation of the famous D'Orbiney 
Papyrus, Le Conte des Deux Frires, Ins been re¬ 
printed in pamphlet form from the March number 
of the Berne ArehMogique. The original docu¬ 
ment, beautifully written in the hieratic character 
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on nineteen leaves of papyrus, dates from the 
reign of Seti II., sou anil successor of Menephtlinb, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and was purchased 
from Mdme. D’Orbiney in 1857 by the trustees of 
the British Museum. This most curious and most 
ancient semi-mythological romance has been de¬ 
scribed, analysed, and translated wholly, or in part, 
by various scholars—namely, by tho late Vicomte 
E. de RougtS, by Mr. 0. W. Goodwin, Mr. Ee Page 
Penouf, Brugsch-Bey, and twice by Prof. Maspero. 
This, his second version, is one of the most 
finished, as well ns one of the most literal, 
translations yet made from the ancient Egyptian 
language into any European tongue. It follows the 
original as nearly as possible word for word; is 
enriched with critical and explanatory notes ; and 
is rendered, moreover, in so simple, so transparent, 
and so archaic a style that one seems while rend¬ 
ing it to be listening to a far-off echo of those lost 
accents which Abraham and Joseph learned in the 
land of their adoption. It is to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, for the sake of students in general, that Prof. 
G. Maspero has not employed the system of 
transliteration accepted by the Congress of Orien¬ 
talists in 1874. The French rendering of w for /, 
and the occasional substitution of i and o for the 
conventional e (as in ronpit, sohktu, /limit, for 
renpit, sehktu, heme/), are not merely unsightly, but 
add a needless difficulty to those which already 
b'set the path of tho learner. These, however, 
are technicalities which concern only tho foot¬ 
notes, and in nowise affect the charm of Prof. 
Maspero's translation—a translation which, apart 
from its Egyptological value, merits special notice 
as a tour de force in French. 

Stanhope Memorials of Bishop Butler. By 
’William Morley Eggleston. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.) That Bishop Butler resided at Stan¬ 
hope from 1725 to 1738, and there wrote his 
greatest work, is about all that most people care 
to know, but it is not enough for Mr. Eggleston. 
With painful industry, rarely seen in these days, 
he has collected a number of trilling facts which 
have more or less bearing upon the subject; but 
we cannot say that when all of them are put 
together they increase our knowledge of the great 
bishop to any' appreciable extent. Stanhope is a 
valuable benefice situated in whnt is even now a 
remote part of the remote county of Durham, and 
Archbishop Blackburn happily remarked that it 
was the burial-place of its learned rector, even 
while it was his living. But its very seclusion 
afforded him just that opportunity for thinking 
out a mattor which theologians in tho present 
hurry of life are seldom able to secure. The only 
tradition which Weardale has preserved of its 
greatest resident is that he was accustomed to 
ride a black pony at a great pace through its 
hamlets, and more leisurely along its sequestered 
bridle-paths; and the only material relics that 
can still be seen are the sun-dial which “Rector 
Butler ” erected, and his signature to the parish 
accounts, or to the award of five shillings t j some 
local destroyer of vermin. Mr. Egglestone (whose 
name suggests his northern origin) has a good 
deal to say about Stanhope, and particularly about 
the Weardale families with whom Butler may 
have been acquainted. To the antiquary and 
genealogist, therefore, his little book will be of 
some value, but in only a very limited sense is it a 
biography of the author of the Analogy or a 
contribution to general literature. 

India and her Neighbours. By W. P. Andrew. 
(Wm. H. Allen and Go.) Mr. Andrew was, we 
believe, employed in early life as an official in the 
Indian Post Office. For more than twenty years 
he has been known in this country as an ardent 
advocate of various schemes for improving the 
means of communication between England and 
India. At the present time, when the Euphrates 
Valley Route appears to be passing into tho 
domain of things practicable, he is fairly entitled 
to Btate afresh the dream of his long lifetime. 
It must be admitted that when he touches upon 
this subject, his language becomes that of an 


enthusiast; and his hopeful expectations must be 
accepted with considerable allowance. But on 
other matters he writes with much practical 
wisdom. In this book he has given as good a 
general sketch of our Indian Empire as is to be 
found elsewhere, with special reference to the 
native States of the peninsula and the countries 
adjoining. His primary object apparently is to 
arouse interest in the past history and the com¬ 
mercial future of our great dependency. W ith 
this aim he has interspersed his pages with quota¬ 
tions from Macaulay's celebrated essays, and from 
those few other writers who have been able to 
invest Indian affaire with any attraction for the 
ordinary reader; and he has devoted a series 
of chapters to “ The Remarkable Women of 
India.” His historical episodes are well told, 
and bis account of tho material resources of the 
country is both accurate and full. We must, 
however, enter a protest against his spelling of 
native names. Such words as “ Rohilchund,” 
“ Thaluire,” “ Nowab,” and “ Bithour " are familiar 
neither to the scholar nor to the old-fashioned 
Anglo-Indian. They offend against both principle 
and customary usage. There are also not a few 
mistakes of fact. The “ mines of Golconda ” 
(p. 15) are a popular delusion. Golconda was 
the capital of the Deccan, where the diamonds 
were cut and polished. The stones themselves 
came from long distances, and from all parts of 
the country. Again, it is inaccurate to describe 
Hyder Ali (p. 241) as “a Pat ban officer from 
Lahore.” Hyder Ali was a Mysorean born and 
bred. His great-grandfather had emigrated from 
the Puujaub. Our general approval of this book 
must not be taken as extending to the maps. The 
first one, intended to illustrate the Euphrates 
Valley Route, includes Iceland and Central 
Africa, but fails to give clearly the situation of 
such places as Alexandretta. The map of India 
that follows it marks no railways, and is alto¬ 
gether about forty years out of date. 

Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. 1877. (Longmans.) 
Last year's meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Aberdeen fell, perhaps, somewhat below the 
usual level in the character of its proceedings, and 
some of the more valuable papers have already 
been published in another form. We observe 
that the present volume no longer purports to be 
edited by the general secretary of the association. 
It also differs from its predecessors in printing 
the sermon which is annually preached before the 
Congress by a divine of local eminence. The two 
most important papers herein contained are no 
doubt the presidential addresses of Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick on “ Health,” which is startling in the 
statistical precision with which it inculcates its 
lessons and warnings; and of Mr. James Caird on 
“The Food of tho People and tho Land Ques¬ 
tion.” We are glad to notice that the latter is 
now commonly quoted from as an authoritative 
exposition of the facts. The department of Edu¬ 
cation, as might have been expected, was that in 
which sound sense and practical discussion was 
most generally conspicuous. Among the papers 
suggested by the locality in which the Congress 
was held, those on “Aberdeenshire Agriculture” 
and “ Scotch Banking” deserve special attention 
as adequately dealing with two departments of 
social economy in which England has much to 
learn. In conclusion, it must be stated that this 
volume includes at least an average share of 
second-rate lucubrations and individual crotchets. 

English Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Samuel Manning, LL.D., and the 
Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.) In this well-illustrated volume there is 
more appearance of design than in most of the 
picture books which form the autumnal literary 
crop. Recognising the fact that our land abounds 
in spots whereof it may be truly said— 

" Wo never tread upon them but wo set 
Our feet upon some reverend history,” 


the authors invite us to accompany them in their 
rambles, nnd to listen to their wayside gossip. 
Perhaps the latter is occasionally rather flat, and 
one is tempted to question such statements as the 
following:—“ When Maeaulay wrote, the place 
of Bunyan in literature was still a little doubtful.” 
But on the whole the letterpress is on a par with 
the illustrations, and the illustrations are almost 
uniformly good. Of course, emanating as it does 
from what is called a denominational source, there 
is a “goody” tone about many of the remarks; 
and, while to Cowper, Bunyan, and Hannah 
More the highest meed of praise is given, the 
authors shake their heads very gravely at poor 
Shakspere. The best hope for him is that in his 
latter days “ the town was under strong religious 
influences. Many a ‘ great man in Israel,' in 
fraternal visits to the Rev. Richard Byfield, the 
vicar, is said to have been hospitably entertained 
at New Place; and memorable evenings must have 
been spent in converse on the highest themes.” 
The book is divided into distinct sections (prob¬ 
ably suggested by the authors’summer excursions), 
and in these are depicted with pen and pencil the 
most striking scenes in the Eastern, Western, and 
Midland Counties, the Lake District, Snowdonia, 
and the Valley of the Thames. Some of the 
woodcuts have evidently done previous service, 
and, we may observe, Berkhampstead Rectory is 
now a very different house from that in which 
Cowper was born. 

Zeiten, Viilkcr und Menschen. Von Karl Hille- 
brand. IV. Band : Profile. (Berlin.) This plea¬ 
sant little volume is tho fourth of a series of the 
essays of Herr Ilillebrand, and is devoted to 
miscellaneous subjects. The first half of the 
book is occupied with sketches from modem 
French literature, such as Doudan, Balzac, Daniel 
Stern, Buloz, Thiers, Renan, and Taine. Then 
follow some articles on Italian subjects, the 
Medicean Grand-Dukes of Florence, Gino Cap- 
poni, Machiavelli; and, finally, three short studies 
on Rabelais, Tasso, aud Milton. The articles are 
all of them pleasant reading, and Herr Hillebrand 
impresses us as making a praiseworthy efi'ort to 
ingraft on German literature the English and 
French form of essay. Herr Hillebrand is well 
versed in English, French, and Italian literature; 
the chief thing wanting is lightness of touch and 
more decided style. The articles in themselves 
seem to us scarcely to justify separate publication, 
as they are neither profound nor are they suffi¬ 
ciently stamped with the author’s personality to 
interest us on that side ; but they are an agree¬ 
able collection of the thoughts of a widely-read 
and cultivated man. We make these remarks 
because Herr Hillebrand has prefaced his book 
with some introductory observations containing 
his views on the nature of the literature of essays 
generally in Germany, pie rebels against the 
scientific pedantry which proscribes in Germany 
the literary forms which are recognised in France 
and England, and pleads for the utility of miscel¬ 
laneous collections of thoughts such as he puts 
forward in this volume. He also complains of the 
neglect or indifference with which such collections 
are regarded by critics, aud protests against the 
form of scientific criticism, of which he regards 
the Academy as the organ in England, which 
contents itself with estimating tho exact value of 
the contents of a book. He demands that the 
critic should sympathise with the writer and try 
to unfold his personality and explain his mental 
attitude. We can only say, in answer to this 
appeal, that Herr Hillebrand strikes us as a 
genial and cultivated man, who has considerable 
literary feelmg, but who has not yet succeeded m 
forming an artistic style, and who writes too much 
and too widely to go very far on any point, but 
whose good sense and absence of pedantry make 
him a pleasant and entertaining companion. 

Storia del Medio Eoo, specialmente d'Italia. Per 
N. Fornelli. (Torino.) This is an excellent little 
compendium of mediaeval history in special rela¬ 
tion to Italy. Signor Fornelli is known as an 
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historical student, and lie has done a useful work 
in clearing up the lines of Italian history during 
the period extending from 312 to 14112. He has 
a keen eye to the broad lines of political history, 
and always'makes his meaning plain. He traces 
the growth of the European State system gene¬ 
rally, and aims at setting Italian history in its 
proper relations to the rest of Europe. He has 
succeeded very well in giving in a small space the 
alternations of the Italian States, and in keeping 
clear the general condition of Italy in the midst 
of these constant local variations. The only thing 
we have to complain of is the persistent use of the 
historical present. 

Analecta Vaticana. Edidit Hr. Otto Posse. 
( Innsbruck.) This work contains the result of 
I )r. Posse’s investigations in the Vatican archives, 
undertaken at the request of the Government of 
Saxony for the purpose of editing a “ Codex 
Uiplomicntus Saxoniae regiae.” Ur. Posse’s work 
is divided into two parts, the first of which may 
be regarded as a supplement to l)r. l’otthast’s 
Regesta Poutificum, from the accession of 1’ope 
Alexander II., 1254, to the death of Ilonorius IV., 
in 1287. The second part of the book consists of 
fifty Papal letters, which relate to German 
ati'airs during the period 1255-1372. Among 
them is a letter of Urban IV., dated September 10, 
1203, to Richard, King of the Romans, accusing 
him of “ permitting, not to say promoting,” the 
disturbances of the Barons against Henry III. of 
England; Urban urges him to use his iniluence in 
his brother's behalf. There are also the processes 
and bulla of Clement IV. against Gouradiu. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Sir. Grenville Slurray’s book, 
Round about France, reviewed in this week’s 
Acadexy, has been seized in France by the autho¬ 
rities. 

Mr. Grant Allen has nearly completed a 
volume for Messrs. Trubner on The Colour-Sense, 
its Origin and Develo/nnent. The work, which is 
based on the evolutionist hypothesis, endeavours 
to trace the causes and reactions of the colour- 
sense in insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mam¬ 
mals, and also contains an adverse criticism of 
the “ historical development theory ” put forward 
by Dr. Magnus and Mr. Gladstone. 

Karl Blind —it is stated in a letter to the 
Fossische Zeitung —has latterly come into posses¬ 
sion of some most important remnants of rhymes 
and tales of German mythology, discovered in 
this country. They were found in the Isle of 
Unst, in Shetland, as a living popular tradition. 
Among these interesting relics is one apparently 
referring to the creation-myth of Odin hanging 
in the World-Tree; and a Valkyr spell-song, 
which in course of time had assumed an “ Ar¬ 
thurian ” guise. Two lines only of the latter lay 
were hitherto known, to which Grimm refers. 
The song itself had been regarded as lost by 
all authors. Several important points of the 
mythic system of the Teutonic race will be cleared 
up by a forthcoming publication of these remark¬ 
able discoveries. 

A xonooraph on the Eucalyptus Globulus, 
by Miss Betham-Edwards, will appear in the 
Popular Science Review for October, accompanied 
by an original water-colour drawing. 

Mr. F. E. Longley has in the press a Life of 
John B. Gough, the celebrated Temperance orator, 
who has recently arrived in England. 

The new edition of Dr. Inglcby’s Ccnturie of 
Prnyse, which has been carefully revised, and to 
which a krge number of additional extracts and 
notes have been made for the New Shakspere 
•Society, has now gone to press. The work con¬ 
tains the earliest notices of Shakspere that are 
known; and many fresh allusions to his poems or 
plays in the literature of the century ending in 
1693 have been found, showing that he was by 


no means neglected either by his contemporaries 
or his successors. Extracts from authors of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart periods, bearing on Shak¬ 
spere or his writings, will be gladly received for 
the Centuric by Miss Toulmin Smith, Uighgate, 
during the next few weeks. 

Messrs. Chatman and Hall are about to 
publish, in two volumes, The Public Life of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield.by Mr. Francis Ilitchman, formerly 
editor of the Manchester Courier, and author of a 
short biography of l’ius IX. noticed in the 
Academy a few weeks ago. It is understood to he 
writton from a partisan point of view, but with 
the important dili'ereuce that whereas ail previous 
biographies have been hostile in tone the present 
will be a species of vindication. The career of 
the Earl is traced with some minuteness down to 
the year ls74. 

Mu. Lewis Sergeant's New Greece, will be 
issued early next week by Messrs. Cassell, l’etter 
and Galpin. 

Messrs. G. Kegan Paul and Co.’s new publi¬ 
cations for the ensuing season will include 
Stirring Times: or. Records from Jerusalem Con¬ 
sular Chronicles, 1853 to 1853, by James Finn, late 
British Consul at Jerusalem, with a Preface bv 
Viscountess Stranglbrd; a collection of essays by 
the late Janies Hinton, uniform with the recently 
published Life hv Miss Hopkins; a volume of 
sketches, historical and descriptive, entitled Our 
Railways, by Joseph Parsloe; a new edition of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Inday, with 
prefatory memoir; a series of essays by Arthur 
Arnold, called Social 1‘ulitics ; a volume by 
J. Turnbull Thompson on Social Problems: an 
Inquiry into the Law of Lnjluences ; one by Dr. 
Waldstein on The Balance of Emotion and Intel¬ 
lect, an essay introductory to the study of philoso¬ 
phy; a biography of Harvey, with an historical 
account of the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, by II. Willis, M.D.; a new edition of the 
Life of Frederic Ozanam, Profe.-sor at the 
Sorhonne, by Miss O'Meara; and a large illustrated 
volume giving an account of Ancient Gaur, with 
numerous photographs and facsimiles of inscrip¬ 
tions, by the late Mr. John Henry Ravenshaw, of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Their scientific works will includo the Geology 
of Ireland, by G. II. lvinahan; Etna: a History 
of the Mountain and its Eruptions, by G. F. 
Rodwell; a translation of Dr. Kerner’s treatise 
on Flowers and their Unbidden Guests, with 
a Prefatory Letter by Mr. Darwin; Mind in 
the Lower Animals, in Health and Disease, by W. 
Lauder Lindsay, M.D.; and a translation of 
Haeckel’s History of the Evolution of Man \ also, 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind, by Dr. II. 0. 
Bastian ; Education as a Science, by Prof. Bain ; 
On the Crayfish, by Prof. Huxley; and trans¬ 
lations of Dr. Luvs’ The Brain and its Functions, 
and of Prof. Quatrefages’ The Human Race. 
These last four volumes form additions to the 
“ International Scientific Series.” 

In Theology the same publishers announce new 
volumes of sermons by the Rev. H. R. Ilaweis, 
entitled Arrows in the Air ; by A. K. II. B., entitled 
From a Quiet Place ; by the late Charles Kingsley, 
entitled True Words for Brave Men ; and by the 
Rev. C. Shakspeare, eutitlod St. Paul at Athens, 
with a Preface bv Canon Farrar; also treatises on 
Daniel and John, by the Rev. P. Desprez, and on 
The Apocalypse, by the Rev. 0. B. Waller; and 
Principles of the. Faith, by the Rev. Orby Shipley. 

In works of fiction they have a novel eutitled 
Light and Shade, by Miss Charlotte O'Brien, 
daughter of the late Smith O’Brien; Through a 
Needle’s Eye, by Ilesba Stretton ; a translation of 
Wiuterfehi’s Ein Bedeutender Mensch: and new 
editions in one volume of The Marquis of Lossie, 
and St. George and St. Michael, by Dr. Macdonald ; 
Castle Blair, bv Miss Shaw; and Gentle anil 
Simple, by Mrs. Paul. 

In connexion with the history of the Renais¬ 


sance they will publish Mrs. Mark Pattison's 'The 
Renaissance in France, in two volumes, with illus¬ 
trations ; and the Life and Times of Machiavelli, by 
Prof. Villari. 

A new series of military handbooks, edited hv 
Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenhury, is also announced 
by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. : the first 
on Military Sketching and Reconnaissance, by 
Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson and Capt. Macgregor, is 
just ready; and the second, by Major Wilkinson 
Shaw, on the Elements of Modern Tactics, is in 
the press. 

Miss Braddon has just returned from Brittany, 
where she 1ms completed a new Annual for tho 
coming Christmas, upon lines once made familiar 
by the late Charles Dickens. Its publication Avill 
be undertaken by Messrs. John and Robert Max¬ 
well. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. will shortly publish 
Angling Resorts near London: The Thames and 
the Lea, bv J. P, \\ heeldon ; and Instructions for 
Testing Telegraph Lines, written on behalf of the 
Government of India by Louis Schwendler. 

Messrs. E. Moxon, Son and Co. are about to 
publish in monthly parts, beginning in October, 
the well-known “ Haydn Series,” consisting of 
the Dictionary of Dates, the Dictionary of Popular 
Medicine, and the Bible Dictionary. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. are also going 
to issue in monthly parts an illustrated library 
edition of Whiston’s Josephus. 

The first part of Prof. Haeckel’s Popular Lec¬ 
tures on the Theory of Evolution is announced for 
publication this month. It will contain the 
following chapters:—1. On Darwin’s Theory 
of Evolution; 2. On the Origin of Man; 3. On 
the Pedigree of the Human Race; 4. On Division 
of Labour in the Lifo of Xature and of Man : 5. 
On Cell-Souls and Soul-Cells. The second part 
will appear at the beginning of next year. 

Messrs. Griffith and Fariun will publish 
this autumn Left Alone; or, the Fortunes of 
Phillis Maitland, by Francis Carr; The New G rl, 
or the Rivals: a Tale of School Life, bv Mrs. 
William Gellie, who Avritos under the initia's of 
M. E. B., illustrated by Mrs. Dawson, the sister of 
the authoress; and Queen Dora : the Life, and 
Lessons of a Little. Girl, by Miss Kathleen Knox, 
illustrated by Miss 0. Paterson. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farr an have also in 
the press a book that promise* to be of much 
interest, eutitled Child Life in J grin, by Mrs. M. 
Chaplin Ayrton, with several lull-page illustra¬ 
tions, drawn and engraved by Japmese artists. 

Messrs. W. and It. Ch.amiif.es are preparing for 
publication a new series of Reading Books for 
Elementary Schools, to be called “The English 
Readers.” In tho Primer the method of teaching 
is based upon the use of pictures and the gradual 
introduction of irregularities of notation. An 
important feature in the series will he a set of 
lessons on animals, with a view to train young 
children to a thoughtful sympathy with them 
and their ways of living. The series will be 
copiously and attractively illustrated. The Editor 
is Mr. j. M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor of Educa¬ 
tion in the University of St. Andrews. 

The first volume of Herbert Spencer's Principles 
of Socioioyy, translated into French by M. E. 
Gazelles, has just been published by Gerrn.r 
Bailliere. 

Messrs. S. C. Griggs and Co., of New York-, 
announce for publication a Waverley Dictionary, 
by Miss Mary Rogers, which will contain an alpli i- 
betical arrangement of all the characters in Sir 
Walter Scott's novels, with a descriptive analysis 
of each character and illustrative selections from 
the text. 

The two volumes just published on Briti-h 
India and China and Japan, in the series entitled 
Les Pays Etrangers et L’ Exposition de 1878, are 
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excellent examples of the use made by a number 
of eminent writers, under the direction of AI. 
Limarre, of the Paris Exhibition. M. Lanmrro's 
design is that the volumes of the series should 
serve as (rubles, not only to the exhibition, but to 
the history, geography, and economic condition 
of the different countries wlu.se productions are 
exhibited, and should be works of permanent 
literary and scientific value. Each volume bears 
the name of its own special author, along: with 
that of M. Eamarro, the director of the series. 
Those on India and China and Japan, now issued, 
are bv M. Ad. F. de Eontpertuis, whose name is 
well known to many English readers. 

Ain. Enswoitxn's edition of the second division 
of the Rayford Ballads, not inthe Iloxburghe Col¬ 
lection, has just been issued to the members of the 
Ballad [Society. It is a portly volume of (Tit? 
pages, and contains, besides half-a-dozen or more 
chaffy poems by the editor, a General Introduction 
on Street Ballads and Ballad Singers, Arc.; an anno¬ 
tated list of the Batjford Bulbuls and the books 
on sale by William Thackeray in the spring of 
EGo; the black-letter ballads in B.ijrford's third 
folio volume, on the Popish plot and .the 
politics of the day, and on social topics, lampoons 
on matrimony and wanton wives, Ac.; an ap¬ 
pendix of 110 pages of additional ballads and 
notes; and then three famously full indexes of 
first lines, burdens, titles, mid tunes of Bagford's 
ballads, the subjects treated in the editor's notes, 
and first lines, Ac., of the additional ballads col¬ 
lected by the editor. The volume is crowded with 
copies of old woodcuts, many made and engraved 
by Air. Ebsworth himself, lie promises his fellow- 
members of the society two engraved frontispieces 
—one the portrait of John Bagford—as a New- 
Year's gift for 1870, and also “ the Amanda Group 
of Bagford Poems, illustrated with curious en¬ 
gravings, and showing us the Doll Tearsheets of 
tho Stuart times, in their experience of warfare 
from the London apprentices." The Ballad Society 
will find it difficult to acknowledge fitly tho ex¬ 
treme diligence, the enthusiasm, and the great 
knowledge of his subject which Air. Ebsworth has 
shown in his labour of love for them. 

AIr. E. Arber has now ready for issue in his 
“ English Scholar's Library ” the following five 
works, which can only be gut from him at South- 
gate, N.:— Translation of Reynard the Fox, 1481, 
by W. Caxton; The First Blast of the Trumpet, 
Ac., 1558, by J. Knox; Handful of Pleasant De¬ 
lights, Ac., by 0. Robinson, and others ; A Suppli¬ 
cation for the Beggars, 15JO, by S. Fish; an Intro¬ 
ductory Sketch (by Mr. Arber) of the Martin 
Mnrprrlate Controversy, 1588-1500, chiefly de¬ 
rived from external testimony. The next two 
books, which are in active preparation, will be 
The Return from Parnassus, acted 1002; and The 
Seven Deadly Sins of London, Ac., by T. Decker. 
The texts are Is. (id. each in small paper, the Intro¬ 
ductory Sketch 3 s. 

We have received A Catalogue of the Books 
relating to Classical Archaeology and Ancient 
History in the Library of Worcester College, 
Oxford (Oxford: Hall and Stacey). This con¬ 
venient and well-printed catalogue is one of the 
first fruits of the scheme by which college libraries 
may be specialised on the ono hand, and on the 
other rendered available for students at large. 
As bookstalls for undergraduates reading for their 
examinations, such libraries have but slight reason 
for existence, or at least for being supported out of 
the corporate fund. But as lending departments 
of the Bodleian, each carefully keeping paco with 
the bibliography of some special branch of know¬ 
ledge, they have before them a career of unbounded 
usefulness. So far ns we know, this compilation by 
tho Librarian of Worcester is the first serious at- 

f, tempt to carry out the scheme to its legitimate con¬ 
clusion. Many colleges, such as Queen's, with 
its magnificent historical collection, open their 
libraries to qualified students; but none has 
hitherto, by publishing a Catalogue of its special- 
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ised subject, rendered its books really available 
to the public. Balliol, we believe, has chosen 
Philosophy for its peculiar domain ; but so far 
from printing a catalogue of its philosophical 
books, it has not yet even opened its Library to 
the graduates of oilier Colleges. 

Tin: love-letters of tho German patriot Ernst 
Aloritz Arndt have just been issued. They give a 
pleasant insight into the world of Arndt’s tenderest 
feelings, and also throw side-lights upon his in¬ 
tercourse with some of his famous contemporaries, 
as well as furnishing further proofs of his intense 
and disinterested patriotism. 

We learn from Frankfurt that it is proposed to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Clemens 
Brentano's birthday. Brentnno, the famous 
romantic poet, was born at Frankfurt in September 
1778, and it is proposed to place a marble bust of 
him in the Town Library of that city. 

Wk learn from Berlin that a recent historical 
find in the old Graf’enburg of Niirnberg, the an¬ 
cestral castle of the lloheuzollerns, is expected to 
throw some new light upon the pre-electoral times 
of that family. While repairing and alteriihr a 
portion of the chapel which dales from the twelfth 
century, tho workmen came upon two graves, 
which are presumed to he those of Count Friedrich 
zu Zollern, the first Btircrave of Niirnberg, and of 
his father-in-law, Count von Itaetz, from whom 
he inherited these domains. The Crown Prince 
of Germany on hearing this news begged permis¬ 
sion from the King of Bavaria to allow the ex¬ 
cavations to be continued along the whole chapel. 


they are capable in Spanish poetry. The contri¬ 
bution of Sanchez de Toca to the history of the 
Decadence of Spain exposes the folly of the doc¬ 
trinaire Ministers of Carlos III. and his successors. 

Wf, have received a pamphlet entitled Licences 
and Hoc to Obtain Them, by R. Curre Thoim- 
(Bristol: Bennett), which presents an extremriv 
complicated department of statute law in such a 
form as to he intelligible to the class of persons 
for whom it is intended. 

AVe record the death of AI. Garcin de Tassv or. 
September .3. Next week we hope to give a 
notice of tho life and works of this distinguished 
French Orientalist. 

AVe have received:— The Survivors of th- 
Chancellor, in two parts, by Jules Verne, trans¬ 
lated by Ellen E. Frewer, Author's Illustrate' 
Edition (Sampson Low); In the Wilderness, by 
Charles Dudley Warner (Sampson Low); The 
Berlin Congress and the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
by Edward Cazalet (Stanford); Instinct and Mind, 
by the Rev. W. A. Sutton, reprinted from the 
Month and Catholic Review (Dublin: Gill);-la 
His'orical Account of the Beverley Sanctuary, by 
William Andrews (Hull: J. M. Taylor); The 
Fan-Anglican Synod before “St. Augustine « 
Chair ” (Ilardwicke and Hogue); Report of the 
Council of the Leicester Literary and Philosophi n! 
Society (Leicester: F. Hewitt); The Early Life 
of Henri / Grattan (Dublin: Gill); Creation, as a 
Divine Synthesis, by Wm. N. Haggard (Ridsdale): 
The Wreck of the “ Qrosvetior," by W. Clark 
Russell, third edition (Sampson Low). 


Leopold von Racher-AIasocii is a writer of 
considerable originality and power, whose works 
have for some time pa-t been creating much inter¬ 
est in Germany, though from their anti-German 
tendencies they have roused opposition rather than 
sympathy. Still even Sacher-AIasoch's bitterest 
enemies cannot deny his genius ; while the Revue 
des Deux-Mondcs, glad to find in the camp of 
the enemy a fellow-enemy, has reprinted several 
of the novelist's shorter tales, and some years 
ago devoted a long literary study to his pro¬ 
ductions. Though a German by nuthorship, 
Sacher-AIasoch is more properly a Gallician. lie 
was born at Lemberg in 1830, and all his ablest 
romances are laid among the peasants and the 
noble proprietors of this eastern corner of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. A remarkable light is 
thrown by this writer upon the ethnography and 
tho political status of his countrymen, which he 
exposes with an accurate knowledge and a pessim¬ 
ism as remarkable as it is depressing. Sacher- 
AIasoch’s principal work is entitled T'he Legacy of 
Cain, and is to treat of all the evils incident to 
mankind, divided by our author into six sections 
—Love, Property, The State, War, Work and 
Death ; of these only two are as yet published. 
His latest work, just issued, and disconnected 
with this series, is entitled The Modem Job. It 
is a tale treating of the life-story of an old Galli¬ 
cian peasant who, born in 171)4, suffered not only 
from the effects of the after-waves of tho French 
Revolution, but also from the insurrections of 
184(5 aud 1848, and from tho first European in¬ 
vasion of the cholera in 1817. Like Job, he bore 
all bis sufferings—in part the result of political 
circumstances, in part arising from tho shameful 
oppression exercised upon the peasantry—with 
resignation and patience ; and in the end he was 
rewarded, like Job, when, after the robot ( villein 
socage) was repealed by the Austrians, the peas¬ 
ants were able to earn the fruits of their labours. 

The Revista Contemporanea of August 15 con¬ 
tains an unfinished anonymous article on “ Descent 
and Darwinism,” pushing the doctrine of Evolu¬ 
tion to its farthest limit. In a discourse on the 
commercial “Crisis,” I*. E. Estassen vehemently 
attacks the commercial system and political econo¬ 
mists of Great Britain. Revilla in a critical 
sketch declares that Jose Zorilla has carried form 
and expression to the utmost perfection of which 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We have received news from Bremen, under date 
August 20, of the expedition to the mouths of 
the Ob and Yenisei. The Xe/itune passed Bard'i 
on July 31 on its wav to the Ob, and was ex¬ 
pected to reach its destination about the middle 
of August. The Luise, bound for the Yenisei, was 
less fortunate; for it ran on a rock, not marked in 
the charts, in the neighbourhood of a small place 
called Bruno, on the Norwegian coast, in the night 
of J uly 20-30. The vessel was soon got off by 
the aid of its consort, the Moskwa, and has put 
into Bergen for repairs. The members of the 
expedition chartered another vessel, the Zarttzn. 
of 313 tons burden, and by August 17 had set oil 
again in company with the Moskwa, carrying the 
undestroyed remnant of the Luise's cargo. Ac¬ 
cording to latest advices, the ships had passed 
Hammerfest on August 21, and hoped to reach 
the Yenisei in the first week of September. 

Tiie Geographical Magazine (Triibner) repub¬ 
lishes Stanford's Map illustrating the Treaty ot 
Berlin, noticed in the Academy last week. A few 
notes on the treaty are appended, written with 
considerable political bias. The two most import¬ 
ant articles are also reprints—comments by Baron 
von Richthofen upon Prejevalsky’s journey in 
Central Asia, with special reference to the Lake of 
Lop-Nor; and notes of Abyssinia by Camill Russ, 
taken from the GeoyraphischeBliilter of the Bremen 
Geographical Society. We fear that this useful 
magazine does not receive the support that it de¬ 
serves. 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer for Sep¬ 
tember contains some interesting matter relating 
to the proceedings of the society's Nyanza expedi¬ 
tion. The number opens with the late Lieut. 
Shergold Smith's journal of his exploration of the 
Simeyu and Iluwana Rivers, and Jordan's Nullaa 
on the south side of Lake Victoria, accompanied 
by three illustrative maps or charts. That of the 
Simeyu is an exact facsimile of the sheet drawn 
by Mr. O’Neill from his leader’s instructions; that 
of the Ruwana is also a photographed facsimile 
of Mr. O'Neill's sheet, with the exception of tour 
sketches copied from pen-and-ink sketches made 
by Lieut. Smith himself while on the river; 
and the third sheet contains in the centre Mr. 
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navigation cannot be made use of, bo lias organised 
a boat-service as far as Fazuglu. M. Marquet's 
agencv at Suakim is also in direct relation with 
the caravans trading to Kassala, Galabat, &c. 

Messrs. Walker and Miles, of Toronto, have 
just published a large Atlas of the Dominion of 
Canada, furnishing very complete geographical 
and geological information from the latest surveys, 
&c. It also contains a synopsis of Canadian 
history and geography, as well as of the agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and economic geology of the 
Dominion. 

Mr. G. J. Morrison has recently returned to 
Shanghai from his investigation of the country 
between Chinkiaug, on the Yangtsze-kiang, and 
Tientsin, on the l’ei-ho, chiefly along the line of 
the Grand Canal, to which allusion was made in 
the Academy of June 29, aud has communicated 
a somewhat lengthy account of his journey to the 
North China Herald. With regard to the general 
results of his journey Mr. Morrison says that— 
“While on my last trip, from Hankow to Canton, 
everything which I saw confirmed me in tho belief 
that I was travelling along what must before long be 
the route of one of tho main railways in China; on 
this trip I gradually came to the conclusion that I 
had not hit upon the proper route for a line to con¬ 
nect Peking with tho Yangtsze.” 

This will bo a disappointment to many who have 
looked upon this as one of the most promising 
fields for railway construction in China; but there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Morrison is right, for, 
apart from difficulties arising from the very low 
level of the country in many parts, the Yellow 
River would prove a very serious obstacle to suc¬ 
cess. In some places the old bed of the river is 
nearly three miles wide between the flood embank¬ 
ments, and some twenty feet above the level of 
the surrounding country, which alone will suffice to 
show what an intractable enemy railway engineers 
will have to deal with in “ China’s Sorrow.” The 
difficulties presented by the new course of the 
river are, if anything, greater. Below Lungtnen- 
kow, Mr. Morrison says, 

“ In somo places it is more than two miles wide, while 
further down there aro points where it is not more 
than 2.10 yards. In the wide portions there aro 
numerous banks with channels between, which are 
constantly altering. . . . The portion of the river 
from Lungmen-kow to the crossing of the Grand 
Canal, or, indeed, to a place some seventeen miles 
further, has entirely altered sinco it was visited by 
Mr. Noy Elias in 1808, and is still changing, but on 
the whole improving.” 

Mr. Morrison's notes of his journey contain infor¬ 
mation ns to other matters of interest, especially 
as showing some slight tendency to progress among 
the Chinese; and we aro glad to believe that the 
results of hisexperiencos during his various journeys 
in the interior may before long appear in some more 
permanent form. 


idea upon sense; (2) bv the direct stimulation of 
the organ of sense or its sensory ganglion. He 
quotes at some length the case of Nicolai, the 
Berlin bookseller, who had striking hallucinations 
of the second order, and was conscious of them; 
visions of men and women crowding his room, 
and moving rapidly before his eyes. These hal¬ 
lucinations were removed from time to time by 
blood-letting, which sufficiently proves their cause. 
The other sort are like Macbeth's dagger, or- 
Luther's devil, or Blake's angels, of the genesis of 
which Blake used to say, “ You have only to work 
up imagination to the state of vision, and the 
thing is done.” A very interesting part of the- 
article is that in which Dr. Maudslev gives an 
account of some of the hallucinations accompany¬ 
ing or preceding epileptic attacks, as in the case- 
of tho dockyard workman who suddenly, and 
without apparent motive, split the skull of his- 
fellow-workman with an adze. Since his con¬ 
finement at Broadmoor it has come out that this 
man “ somo years before the murder had received 
the Holy Ghost; that it came to him like a flask 
of light; and that his own eyes had been taken 
out and other eyes like balls of fire substituted' 
for them.” It does not require very much con¬ 
struction to build a bridge between this man’s 
visions and those of “prophets ” in all ages, from 
Mahomet to David Lazzaretti. Mr. II. J. S. 
Cotton’s account of “ The Prospects of Moral 
Progress in India” is interesting, if not hopeful. 
It mainly consists of a well-considered protest 
against too violent attempts to introduce Western, 
civilisation cut aud dried into India; against the 
missionary enthusiasm of the schoolmaster, which is 
likely to be more disastrous than that of the 
preacher, partly because it is more efficient and 
partly because it is a pure solvent, with nothing 
to oiler in the place of the polytheistic beliefs 
which it destroys. Mr. Cotton, however, admits 
that the number of natives who pass through 
tho university is as yet quite insignificant as 
compared with the countless millions of the 
Indian population. Of the two purely literary 
papers in the number, Mr. Minto’s on “Mrs. 
Gaskell's Novels ” is not quite satisfying, though 
in the main it is unexceptionable, and—with re¬ 
gard to the Lancashire novels at least—fairly 
full in treatment. But admirers of Mrs. Gaskell's 
best work will be far from content with the 
meagre handling which Sylvia's Lovers and Wives 
and Daughters receive from Mr. Minto. To re¬ 
gard Mrs. Gaskell as a mere “ writer with a pur¬ 
pose ”—a realistic painter of manufacturing life, 
whose object is even the highly laudable one of 
making masters and men understand one another 
better—is surely to misunderstand the genius that 
drew Sylvia and Cynthia and Molly. Still Mr. 
Minto does abundant justice to Mrs. Gaskell’s ex¬ 
traordinary width of sympathy and to her endless 
power of story-telling. Speaking of the collec¬ 
tions of her short tales and essays, ho says:— 
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O'Neill's map of the south-eastern coast of the 
lake, including Speke's Gulf, Jordan's Nullah, 
tho island of Lkerewe, &c., surrounded by 
copies of other rough pen-and-ink sketches by 
Lieut. Smith. These maps agree in the main 
with that in Mr. H. M. Stanley’s lately-published 
work, with the exception that the recent explora¬ 
tion of Jordan’s Nullah shows that it runs nearly 
due south and not to the south-east, as was pre¬ 
viously supposed. After passing the bar of 
Simeyu, the stream was found to be much ob¬ 
structed by floating islands (anchored by the 
roots) of a cabbage-like description of plant; no 
current was appreciable, and the width varied 
from forty yards at the mouth to sixty, narrowing 
in some places to twenty yards. The river made 
a sharp bend to the east, after its junction with 
the Metwa, a small stream flowing in from the 
south-west, and the natives there informed Lieut. 
Smith that it rose far away in the Masai country. 
The river soon proved uunavigable owing to the 
frequent occurrence of shallows, as was also the 
case with the Kuwana. Lieut. Smith made a 
very complete survey of Jordan's Nullah, and 
corrected several small errors in the chart. 
At a place called Batimba he was told that it 
took seven days for an unloaded man to go to 
L'nyanyembe. Speaking of the condition of one 
part of the country, ho says:—“ It was painful to 
see the fair land of Urimn destitute of cattle and 
nearly destitute of men. Six months ago that 
robber chief Mirambo [of L'nyamwesi] swept the 
country as with a broom, taking all the cattle and 
many slaves.” Several letters are also published 
from the Rev. C. T. Wilson, the last of which 
was written on April 1 from Rubaga, the capital 
of LVanda. The reinforcements for the Nyanza 
mission, sent by way of the Nile, arrived at 
Suakim on June 9, and, crossing the desert on 
camels, reached Berber on July 10. 

The projected introduction of opium-cultiva¬ 
tion into Eastern Africa, to which reference 
was made in the Academy some time hack, 
seems likely to become an accomplished fact. The 
Portuguese Government having made a grant of 
50,000 acres of uncultivated State land in 
Mozambique for the experiment, tho agent of a 
company formed for the purpose visited Malwa 
not long ago to obtain seeds and make himself 
acquainted with the methods of cultivation and 
preparation. The company is to have a monopoly 
for twelve years, with the privilege of exporting 
the opium duty free. The poppy-plants are re¬ 
ported to bo thriving; but the question whether 
East Africa can become a successful rival of North 
India in the opium trade will probably be decided, 
according to the Times of India, not so much by 
the effect of climate as by the cost of collecting 
the drug, which again must be determined by the 
result of a trial whether an African negro will, 
in performing labour requiring little brute strength 
and much delicate manipulation, do as much work 
for as little pay as an Indian coolie. 

ITExploration contains an account by M. Golt- 
dammer (accompanied by a map) of Obock, a 
small and recently-acquired French possession on 
the coast of Abyssinia, at no great distance from 
Aden ; and the conclusion of Dr. G. Maget’s scries 
of papers on Central Japan. In the “ Nouvelles 
de tous les Points du Globe ” we find some particu¬ 
lars respecting an attempt now being made to in¬ 
troduce commerce into the equatorial provinces of 
Egypt, and so into Central Africa, without having 
to make use of the present expensive means of 
transit up the Nile to Khartum. M. Marquet, tho 
promoter of the scheme, has established himself 
at Suakim, on the Red Sea, and he has been 
able to carry goods in from forty-five to fifty 
days across the desert to Berber, and thence 
to Khartum, at a cost of about 14s. per 
cwt. He claims to he able to transport them 
at equally reasonable rates up the White Nile to 
Fachoda and Lardo, and to Mdcbara on the river 
Gazal, while on the Blue Nile where steam 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Every paper in this month's Fortnightly is 
worth reading, though some of them do not call 
for notice in these columns. We must leave the 
editor's “ Political Epilogue ” to the holiday me¬ 
ditations of the Cabinet, and Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
eloquent pages on “Dreams and Realities” to 
Canon Farrar and the stern Defenders of the 
Faith whom that amiable rhetorician has lately 
been outraging. Dr. Maudsley's article on “Hal¬ 
lucinations of tho Senses” is a kind of medical 
counterpart of Mr. Stephen’s paper, and the two 
together give a very complete pathological history 
of the imagination. Dr. Mnudsley first defines 
hallucination as “ such a false perception of one 
or other of the senses as a person lias when he 
sees, hears, or otherwise perceives as real what 
has no outward existenoo—that is to say, has 
no existence outside his own mind, is entirely 
subjective ; ” and then he proceeds to distinguish 
between the two modes in which hallucinations 
are produced: (1) by the downward action of 


“ We see there how abundantly her mind was stored 
with the facts of human life, how learned she was i»- 
all the large features and little traits that distinguish 
different sorts of men and women, and how quickly 
and surely she could imagine tho effect which would 
bo produced upon a given person by the various sur¬ 
roundings, fixed or active, of bis existence.” 

Another remark, strikingly put, is that on the- 
scantiness of description, as such, in Mrs. Gaskell’s- 
novels. It is as though she thought with. 
Alexandre Dumas/?/« : “ Everybody knows what 
the sea is like ; or if they don’t, you can't make 
them understand it with pen and ink. Content 
yourself, therefore, with saying ‘ it was the sea- 
coast,’ and don't go into ecstasies about tho colour 
of the waves.” Mr. Minto rightly attributes this 
absence of landscape to the intensely human in¬ 
terest of Mrs. Gnskell's novels. “ She does not 
seem to care how the landscape looks, but how 
people contrive to make themselves comfortable in 
it.” Mr. G. Barnett Smith, who has lately been- 
writing on Shelley, contributes an article on the- 
very little known but certainly remarkablo 
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American writer Charles Brockden Brown—ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Smith a precursor of Hawthorne, 
but rather, perhaps, a compound (though it is an 
anachronism to mass them all together) of Godwin, 
Meiuhold, and Anne Bronte, not without a dash 
of Edgar Poe. It may he surmised that this does 
not make an altogether agreeable mixture; and, 
indeed, neither Mr. Brockden Brown nor his heroes 
and heroines are altogether nice, llis masterpiece 
is Wieland, who begins by being deeply impressed 
by the death of his own father bv self-combustion, 
and goes on to fall under the spell of a “ biloquist ” 
named Carwin, a gentleman who has the art of 
making people believe that they hear supernatural 
voices. Underhis instigation AY inland kills his whole 
family in detachments, and is extremely indignant 
at being in consequence “ manacled as a felon.” 
Brown died at thirty-nine; and as his heroes were 
mostly of the Wieland and Carwin type, perhaps 
it is not altogether a misfortune that he did not 
live to create very many of them. 

The Nineteenth Century contains two good 
articles of the sort which falls within our ken, 
and one or two indifferent ones. Prof. Henry 
Morley’s paper on “Recent Literature” will 
scarcely help his reputation as a literary critic. 
It opens with some lamentations and suggestions 
■over the divorce of play-writing from play-acting 
power which the present generation seems to 
show, and then settles down into a very ordinary 
review of Tennyson's Harold and Queen Mary, 
including a tolerably full sketch of the plot of the 
first-named play—a result which seems a little 
tamo after so wide a title. Of the faults of style 
and taste which are the bane of some parts, at any 
rate, of Prof. Morley's Enylish Writers, the 
paper has a few odd examples — witness the 
remark, for instance, that “ unactable plays are a 
sort of uneatable mutton.” Prof. Morley’s 
general conclusion seems to be that both Harold 
and Queen Mary are fine plavs, beyond the acting 
of the present day, but which will find their 
proper place in an age of better actors and better 
audiences. But the scrappiness and formlessness 
of the whole piece of writing is provoking when 
one remembers that it is just these faults 
which spoil so much else of the writer's work. 
“ The Ceremonial Use of Flowers ” is ambitious 
and learned, but awkwardly written and duller 
than it need have been. Miss Lambert (who 
■seems to be a new writer) wants literary tact and 
care, and should wear the honours of what appears 
to be really great reading more lightly. These 
things, however, can be learnt—to some extent at 
least. Meanwhile, there is stuff in her work, 
which is much. Mr. Ralston’s article on the 
now Franco-Russian novelist, Henri Grdville, is 
■extremely attractive, and conveys a very clear 
impression of her—for Henri Grdville is a woman 
—special qualities and range of subjects. Henri 
Grdville is really Mdme. Durand, the daughter of 
one French professor at St. Petersburg, and now 
the wife of another. Mr. Ralston opens his article 
with an amusing account of the rebuff which fell 
to the share of the unknown writer when a few 
years ago Mdme. Durand first tried her fortune 
with a well-known French Review. “ Never will 
any newspaper or review accept any of your wife's 
writings,” said the editor in sledge-hammer 
fashion to the husband, who brought him the MS., 
and one is astonished to find that the speaker was 
not Buloz, but only some OBe of his kind, who 
■still lives to repent a hasty judgment. Mdme. 
Durand was not crushed, however, as other 
literary beginners have been by similar autocrats, 
and in a couple of years it became pretty plain 
that the French novel-reading public were bent 
on exactly reversing this verdict. Six novels, 
written long before, appeared “ with full success ” 
in 1876, and in 1877 Mdme. Durand published 
four more. “ At present,” says Mr. Ralston, “ her 
position is assured,” and the reading public besides 
is in possession of enough of her work to enable it 
to form some kind of a final judgment upon it. Her 
best novels are all concerned with Russian life, of 


which she has a real and intimate knowledge. To 
judge from the outlines given by Mr. Ralston, her 
stories have not the weird force and strength of 
Tourgueneff, and the Russian life described in them 
has a more human everyday air than invests the 
scenes and persons of Iran Basil itch, or the superb 
Hoi Liar de la Steppe. But for all this they are 
not lacking in energy and reality, nor are they by 
any means rose-water stories of the English 
woman-novelist type. The author of I'Expiation 
de Saveli, and of the miserable story of Ariadne 
Ranine, knows how to draw things as they are, 
while at the same time there is a degree of right 
and useful reticence about them as novels which 
brings them within the range of even English 
general reading. The combined force and self- 
control of her books seem, indeed, to have puzzled 
the French public, and Mdme. Durand finds her¬ 
self abused by the clericals for outspokenness, and 
by their opposites for timidity. As far as we can 
judge from the present sketch, which is done with 
tho ease and effectiveness to be expected from Mr. 
Ralston's abundant knowledge, Henri Greville 
takes a middle place between the greatest womeu- 
novelists of our century—George Sand, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronte—and such clever local 
artists as the Spanish Fernan Caballero, or Frede- 
rika Bremer. She does not appear to have the 
crowning gifts of the first class; but, while she 
has much in common with the second, she seems 
to be far ahead of the authoress of the Gariota, 
for instance, in grasp and general mental capacity. 
The other paper in this number to which we re¬ 
ferred is the short but excellent one by Mr. St. 
John Tvrwhitt, on “ The Limits of Modern Art 
Criticism.” Readers of Mr. Tyrwhitt's former 
writings will bo surprised to meet with so smart 
and telling a rebuke to the recent impertinences of 
Mr. Mallock. 

Perhaps the strongest article in the Contempo¬ 
rary is M. Lenormant's on “ Antiquities at the 
Paris Exhibition,” a theme which, as might be 
expected, the writer treats with a fullness of 
knowledge that it would be difficult to surpass. 
Air. Freeman has still a fourth paper on Mr. 
Froude’s Thomas il Bechet, the most grateful part 
of which is the “ now I have done ” of tho last 
paragraph. Still, there are fewer faults of taste 
m this paper than in its predecessors; and readers 
of history will be grateful to Mr. Freeman, not 
only for his actual setting right of Mr. Fronde, 
but for his clear statement of the difference be¬ 
tween such blunders as those of Mr. Froude and 
those of Milman and Mr. Green. The latter 
“ might all be easily corrected; ” the former are 
deep in grain, and amount to an absolute perver¬ 
sion of all the essentials of a story. M. de Press- 
ensu’s paper on “ The Legal Position of the 
Catholic Church in France” is an admirable and 
temperate historical statement; but the subject is 
one perhaps a little outside our scope. To con¬ 
clude, we may mention Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
long poem of “Julia Cytherea”—the Renaiss¬ 
ance legend of the finding of a pagan princess, her 
body quite beautiful and undecayed. In point of 
treatment the poem seems almost like the author's 
amends to Mr. Swinburne, so extremely warm is 
the colouring of it. If Mr. Buchanan goes on 
like this, he will have to beware of Mr. Thomas 
Maitland. 


ETRUSCAN NOTES. 


Untie the discovery of a long bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion we must be content with but a scanty 
knowledge of the structure, grammar, and voca¬ 
bulary of the Etruscan language. Though we 
possess about 3,000 inscriptions, they are mostly 
so short and crowded with proper names as to be 
of little service. By the application of the ordi¬ 
nary rules of decipherment, however, by the close 
comparison of parallel passages, and by a common- 
sense consideration of the most probable interpre¬ 
tation of them, a certain number of words and 
| forms have been ascertained either with certainty 


or with a high degree of probability. To tho 
stock thus acquired I believe that a few more may 
be added, and a list of these will form the subject 
of the present notes. It must be remembered that 
every new word explained not only adds to our 
knowledge of Etruscan but also serves as a basis 
for tho explanation of other words. It must also 
bo remembered that unless we set to work un¬ 
biassed by any theory of the affinities of Etruscan 
our results will be probably of no great value. If 
we are blinded by a theory, we are likely to forget 
the first principles of successful deciphering and 
force our investigations into a predetermined 
groove. 

I propose in the following note to make a special 
study of the Etruscan word J We. The word, as is 
well known, is a proper name; but, instead of 
being represented by tlio Latin Velus and 
Vela, Ycle and its feminine Yelu are generally 
translated Cains and Caia in the few bilingual 
inscriptions that exist. The reason of this, 
I believe, must lie in the fact that Tele and Vein 
sometimes signified “ bridegroom ” and “bride” 
in Etruscan just as Cains and Caia did in Latin 
(see Festus, s. v. Gaia, Quint. 1. 1., Cic. Mur. 12.). 
In Fab. 2055 we find vis'si (P reins-’si) in a posi¬ 
tion where it can only mean “ bride ” or something 
of that sort. I hope hereafter to discuss the etym¬ 
ology of Cains or Gaius; at present I must 
confine myself to the Etruscan Vile or Vel, which 
twice appears under the form of Vela (Fab. 1(>8, 
1830). Now according to I’liuy (*V. H., II. 53, 
•51) the city of Yolsinii was once consumed by 
lightning invoked from heaven in consequence of 
the ravages of a monster called Yolta. Volta in 
Etruscan would take the form of Velth, if we are 
to trust to analogy, and velth is derived from the 
root vel by tho addition of the abstract suffix th, 
as leinth “life” from lein “to live” or vanth 
“ death ” from van “ to destroy.” The suffix 
seems a shortened form of /hi, and sometimes 
appears as ti ; thus we have Yelth (F. 1011), 
Yelthi-nn, presupposing a Yelthi just as Aeli-ua 
(F. 1514) presupposes a Aeli (F. 1832), and 
Velti (F. 1848). In zila-th . Tarchn-alrthi (F. 2 
Sappl. 1)8), which must be compared with zila-th. 
Tarehi-s * (F. 2055), the suffix thi added to 
Tarchruil “descendant of Tarquinia” implies 
that zila-th also stands for zila-thi. The suffix 
was a feminine one like -tha in lautni-tha 
“iiberta,” from lautni “ libertus,” though the 
gender seems marked rather by the final vowel 
than by the nature of the suffix itself. At all 
events while lar-thi was “ lady ” lar-th was 
“lord,” and A r elthe-sa (1-’. 750) implies a mascu¬ 
line A’elthe. A'elth, therefore, might Ire a contrac¬ 
tion of either A’eltheor A'elthi. I think the monster 
denoted by A’elth must have had the form of a 


serpent; at all events a serpent appears in 


the 


representations of Etruscan mythology, and I 
noticed in the Museum of l’erugia the portraiture 
of a serpent-legged ■warrior. Uniting the ideas 
of “ bridegroom ” and “ serpent,” we might get 
“binding" as a possible signification of the root 
vel ; though it is equally possible that A'elth might 
have properly meant an “ incubus.” However 
this may be, the proper name A'elth'ma is formed 
from the name of the monster by the suffix -na ot 
-ni, which, as we learn from the bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, 8ignified“belongingto”( Cner-na = Gnaec-uit, 
Alph-ni = Alf-ius). The difference between no and 
ni seems to have been merely euphonic and to 
have depended on tho vowel of the root. Clene- 
rnlly, however, we meet with -na, rarely with -«) 
as in laut-ni “ freedman ” or lus-ni in Fab. 10oL 
In the bitter inscription lus-ni is preceded ky 
tlinp-na, which must be connected with thap- 
ir, “black,” ns is proved by the bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion F. 253 (where we have Thapir-n-al = “ soni°j 
her that belongs to Nicer"). It is possible that 
thapir is the origin of the name Ti ber, which is 

* It is clear that the otherwise unknown parchis 
must be thus corrected. Both F. 3055 and 2 Sap. 9 
belong to the Alethnas family. See ar*> 2070. In 
1246 we find tarchisa “ wife of Tarchon " (?). 
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frivt-u as Quoins or Sv,ipts in Greek and T/tifri in 
Lmbrinn, and was so named by the Etruscans 
according to the Latin antiquaries. Latiu b an¬ 
swers to Etruscan p in Vibenna = Vipna and 
other words. 

To return to Vele, we not unfrequently find it 
with the suffix thur or thura. Thus we have 
Velthur, Yel thura (F. 2280), Velthur-na (F. 
li'o) and Velthur-nas (F. 1480), Velthur-n-al 
(E 174-8), and the feminines Velthurui (228)1), 
lelthuri (I;J 11j bis), and Velthuru (708 bis) or 
Tekhuru's (740). The suffix thi or ti seems 
further added to it in Velthri-ti-al (748) and 
\ elthri-ti-al-isa (740). Now I think a compari¬ 
son of passages will make it clear that the suf¬ 
fix thur signifies “ of the family of." Thus in the 
great inscription of Perugia in which the name of 
1 elthina so frequently occurs we have ecu . velthi- 
nat hunts '‘here the family of Velthiua,” and hen 
nuper XII vclt hmathur “ these twelve burving- 
places of the family of Velthina ; ” in Fab. iOlo, 
keheii . sit/hi “this tomb” is said to be given 
Frecuth ura'si . Larthialisrle . kestual . clenara'si. 
“ to the Premises, the children of Cestius the son of 
Larthia" bv luutu. 1‘recus , “the freedmau of 
Precus; ’ and in Fab. 2003 mi. suthil. velthuri- 
thura. farce . au. velthuri. phni’sciul. must be trans¬ 
lated “ I (am) the tomb-ornament belonging to 
the family of Velthur (which) Aula Yelthuria 
daughter of Phaniscia gave.” Two points require to 
be noticed in this last inscription. (1) The suffix 
-l, -la, or -le is ascertained to have pretty much the 
same meaniug as -tin or -no (ni ), by a bilingual 
which renders \ enxi-le by the Latin “Yenz-ius” 
as well as by the word Fujlun's-l or Fujian-l 
“ Bacchanal ” which occurs on wine-cups. Con¬ 
sequently suthi-l, from sat hi “a tomb,” will have 
the same signification as suthiua, suthna, or sut.ua, 
which we find, for instance, in Fab. 2 Sup. 104, 
ecn 'sutna arnthal th vethlies | relthuru'sla “ here 
(is) the tomb-ornament of Th. Vethlia, daughter of 
Aruns, wife of \ elthur.” The same suffix / seems 
to occur in the name of the Fire-god, Seth-l-aus, 
which like sathe or sate (as in eith phauu 'sathc-c 
“this (is) the sepulchre and place of crema¬ 
tion," Fab. 227P) apparently contains the 
same root as suthi. (2) We must notice that so 
completely has Yelthur(i) become a proper name, 
like our Thomson or Jones, that it is able to affix 
the termination thura just as we are able to say 
“ Thomson's family ” or “ Jones's son.” 

I have room left for only two points more. One 
is the remarkable form Vel-ar-al “descendant of 
the Yeli ” in Fab. 1717, which would of itself fix 
the agglutinative character of Etruscan, -ar (or 
and -ur) being the sign of the plural and -al the 
matronymic. The inscription runs thus: rel. 
plaute. rrlus. caiai. lariuil. elan, velaral. tetal’s. 
“ Yelus Plautus son of Velu Caia the daughter 
of Larthia, descendant of the Yeli; the daughter of 
Titus.” Here, ns olsewhere, final s or 's intro¬ 
duces a new subject, aud may be translated either 
by the definite article or by tho conjunction 
“ ami.” Mr. Isaac Taylor has suggested to mo 
that the difference between Fujlun'sl and Fujlunl 
consists in the fact that the first means “ belonging 
to the Wine-god,” and the second “ belonging to 
Bacchus.” I may observe, by the wav, that this 
final -l, though on the one side to be connected 
with -la and -le, may on the other be also con¬ 
nected with -il (as in aril, “ aetatis,” and possibly 
mV, “ of the year”) as well as with the matronvmic 
-<il. With Fab. 1717 may be compared Fab. 1024, 
where we read: caia larznal. tetal's, “ Oaia, daugh¬ 
ter of Larthia, the daughter of Titus.” 

The other point to which I have alluded is the 
signification of the words purt'svana (Fab. 1 Sup. 
8.87), purt'svarcti (do. 388), eprthne (2033 E. a), 
and eprthnevk (Fab. 2100 and 2057). Now 
purt'svana is conjoined with thunz which must 
plainly be connected with the numeral thun(e’si ) 
or thu, and if thun is “ five ” thunz will be “ five 
times.” The final * must mark the numeral 
adverb as in esalz or eslz (Fab. 2057, 2335u), 
“ thrice,” compared with csal or zal, “ three,” or 


cezjtz (1 Sup. 387) “ a second time ” compared with 
the numeral cesp-alehl. Tute Lnrth, who is called 
purt'svana, is represented on his tomb as preceded 
by lictors, and oxercising the functions of a 
consul; it is mauil'est, therefore, that purt'svana, 
which must be analysed into puv-t-s-va-na, signi¬ 
fies “ consul ”or“ chief magistrate.” Furt'svavcti, 
compounded with the individualising sulfix -c (as 
in Itumach “ a Homan,” Velznach “ a Yolscian,” 
marunuch or marunuc interpreted by Corssen, no 
doubt correctly, as “procurator”), has an affix ti 
whicli seems to have a pluperfect force, “ ho had been 
chief magistrate.” In eprthne and eprthnevk we 
seem to have the same initial vowel which appears 
in esal by the side of zal. The final -k may be 
either the enclitic conjunction “and” or a con¬ 
traction of tho verbal ending ke (ns in tum-ke 
“ he has given,” te-ke “ he has placed,” zil-ach- 
n(n)-ke “ho has been married (?)”). At any 
rate it is quite clear that purt'svana is the Latin 
Pursena, which thus turns out to be a title and 
not a proper name. This will explain the fact 
that no name answering to Porsona has yet been 
found in the Etruscan inscriptions nor any vestige 
of his once famous tomb described by Pliny. 
“ Lars Porsena of Clusiuui” will be either “Lars 
the chief magistrate ” of Clusium, or else “ Lars 
tho Presidont ” of the Etruscan Confederacy. Mac- 
strna, Latinised Mastarna, seems to be another 
Etruscan title with the signification of “ lieu¬ 
tenant.” I would derive it from much, “one,” 
and decompose it into mac-s-tar-na. The Aryan 
appearance of the suffix tar is very noticeable. 

A. II. Sayce. 


LETTERS OF GAVIN HAMILTON. 
MSS. AT LANSBOWNE HOUSE, 
F1IZMAURICE. 

( Concluded.) 


EDITED FROM THE 
BY LORD EDMOND 


XXIX. 

“Rome the 8' 1 August 1776. 

The price of the Leda is 100/. This statue was 
found about a year ago on the Palatine mount and for 
excellence of sculpture surpasses overy other, the head 
though found with tile statue and of the same marble 
yet is doubtful whether it be its own. It is beautiful 
and fits it. I can affirm nothing more. The right 
arm and part of tho left with some of tho drapery are 
restored. I have the honour to be, &c., 

Gavin Hamilton.” 

XXX. 

“ Rome the 25* 11 March 1776. 

I have never mentioned to your Lordship one of the 
finest things I have ever had in my possession, as I 
was not sure of getting a liconse to send it out of 
Romo, now that I havo got it safe on board tho 
Felucca for Leghorn, I havo ventured to recommend 
it to your Lordship as something singular and uncom¬ 
mon. It is a Diomed carrying off the Palladium. 
Your Lordship when in Romo mentioned to me par¬ 
ticularly subjects of this sort as interesting to you, 
but besidos the subject give me leave to add that the 
sculpture is first-rate, and exactly in the style and size 
of tho Cineinnatus to which I mean it as a companion, 
being a Greek Hero to match the Roman. The legs and 
arms are modern, but restored in perfect harmony 
with tho rest. He holds the Palladium in one hand, 
while he defends himself with tho right holding a 
dagger. Your Lordship will ask me why I suppose 
this statue to be a Diomed, I answer because it would 
be to the last degree absurd to suppose it any thing 
else, as I believe your Lordship will easily grant when 
you see it. Every view of it is fine and I could wish 
it to be placed so as to be seen all round. With ro- 
gard to the price I have put it only at £200, but as I 
have made so many draughts of late, I shall suspend 
every view of interest till it arrives and moetB with 
your Lordship’s approbation. All I beg is that it 
may be placed near tho Cineinnatus. The contrast 
will add beauty to each. Your Lordship will excuse 
the liberty I have taken as my principal motive is to 
increase your collection with something entirely new 
and uncommon. My next will give yon an account of 
my proceedings under ground, and have the honour to 
be, &c., Gavin Hamilton.” 


xxxi. 

“Rome tho 10 ,h [torn away]. 
Having at this present time an opportunity of dis¬ 
posing of tho statue of Leda and of the picture of 
8imoae da Pesaro and his two daughters, I cannot 
help repeating my entreaties that your Lordship 
would honour me with a few lines in answer to my 
last in which I offered you both for the price of £130, 
being desirous that they should remain iii your Lord¬ 
ship's hands for that prico in preference to everybody 
else, this is my motive in not concluding a bargain 
with any other person till I know your Lordship's 
determination. Now that the hurry of public affairs 
is over I hope you will find a leisure momont to 
think of the line arts, and of Rome, where still exists 
your Lord-hip's. 

Most oblig 4 humble serv 1 , 

Gavin Hamilton.” 

xxxii. 

“Romo the 13 11 * March 1777. 

I havo just received your Lordship’s loiter of the- 
21*' February by which I observe you are somewhat 
dissatisfied with the Juno, the Marcus Aurelius and 
in particular with the Amazon. These were sent at 
a time when near 19 statues were wanting to complete 
your Lordship's gallery, and I recommendod them as 
proper ornaments, lying a thing altogether imprac¬ 
ticable to procure you a great number of statues of 
the class of the Meloagur, Cineinnatus The 

Capitol itself dont contain but a few of that merit, 
besides we must consider the difficulty of sending 
statues of the first class out of Romo, to which I 
may add the difficulty of finding such, and I am 
sorry to say that I have had but bad luck of late. 
Nevertheless if I should have the good fortune to- 
find some large and capital piece of sculpture, I shall 
endeavour to adjust every thing to your Lordship's 
content. M r Townley who is now in Rome would be 
very glad to take the head of tho Mercury, in case it 
should not be a favourite, at the price it cost. The- 
Pope has bought up all the altars and antique pedos- 
tals for the Museum, so that it will bo necessary to 
get them done in England. I think that 3 feet is 
rather too high, and figures of the size of the Meleager 
would look much better when raised only two feet or 
2 feet ). I beg that this point may be taken into- 
consideration, being a very material one. I still pre¬ 
serve the outlines of your rooms, but I should havo 
still a much clearer idea of the whole, if your Lord¬ 
ship would send me the plan of yoar apartment iu its 
present disposition, with a scale of English feet, and 
namos of the rooms, and in which room you would 
plaeo your collection of pictures, if such a thing was- 
to offer, that I may have an idea of the sizes. I ob- 
servo that the anteroom is all finished cxcopting my 
two panels, and I foresee that I may be the cause of 
the rooms remaining too long imperfect, being 
now engaged in a large work for the Duke of 
Hamilton, in which ease I thought it my duty 
to be explicit in this point. In case your Lordship 
had any other room hung with red or green 
dnmask and without panels that could wait a 
few years, I should then be proud of the honour of 
accompanviug my antiques with some of my own 
performance. When I 6ee the plan I mentioned I 
shall be better able to explain myself. My great 
plan in life are those six small pictures, representing 
tho story of Paris and Helen. I have already began 
them, and could wish they fell into your Lordship’s 
hands, as my view will be more honour than interest. 
They will be engraved by Volpato. I have got in my 
possession an old copy of the famous picture of 
Titian at Yenice representing S' Peter Martyr. If 
your Lordship can find a place for such a large work 
in the end of your library you shall have it for £100, 
and I beg to know your determination soon, as I shall 
not dispose of it till I have your Lordship’s answer. 
It comes out of tho collection of Prince Pio, who died 
lately in Spain. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 

xxxiii. 

“Rome the 6 16 August 1777. Note of things sent 
to the Earl of Shelburne by M r . Gavin Hamilton. 
Drawing of the Sacrament of Raphael £ s. 

in tho Vatican by Ricciolini . . 24 10 

Magdalen of Titian including frame 

and all charges to Leghorn . . 35 0 

Lot and his two daughters by Simone da 
Pesaro, all charges paid to Leghorn, . 
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Coloured prints. Caracei's gallory by Panini— 
paid.” 

xxxtv. 

“Rome the 26 ,h May 1778. 

"I suppose that by this time your Lordship is in 
possession of the picture of Simone da Pesaro and the 
■statue of Leda and that they both give satisfaction. 
I make no doubt but your Lordship would have hon¬ 
oured me with a few lines on this occasion, had you 
not been so much occupied in matters of greater im¬ 
portance and where the safety of a whole nation is 
■concerned. Accept of my best wishes for your suc¬ 
cess, and allow me to interrupt for a moment the 
•noble occupation, by putting you onco more in mind 
of the fine arts and of Rome. I have procured for 
you a sweet half figure of an Apollo by Paul Veronese 
and Diana in hor bath with her nymphs &' of the 
■school of Rubens, but I cannot resolve on sending any 
of them till I am honoured with answer to my last, in 
which I proposed to your Lordship a fino picture 
of Tiatorctto, and sent a drawing of it with 
■the measure and price. I have still the Mag¬ 
dalen of Titian unpacked, waiting an occasion of 
sending it with somo other picture, not to multiply 
charges. This picture is already paid for with some 
other drawings and prints to the value of 65/. There 
remained other two hundred pounds for the picture 
■of Lot and statue, and as my finances are rather low 
at present and having a demand upon me for 135/., I 
have been obliged to give my bills on you for thnt 
■sum payable to the order of ■Sig rQ Giacomo Antonio 
del Prato, which I have made at usance, hoping it 
will suit your lordship’s conveniency, and that they 
will be honoured with payment. As to the remaining 
-sixty-five pounds I shall be in no hurry about. 
Hoping still to be honoured with the continuation of 
your commands, I remain, &c. 

Gavin Hamilton.” 


xxxv. 

“ Rome July the 12 lh . Note of antiquities sent to 
•the Right Honble the Earl of Shelburne. 


Caraccis Gallery coloured, Zech°. 25 

. 61 25 

Sepulchral stono with 4 portraits 

. 20 

N° 2 Ernie of two faces . 

. 18 

Basso-relievo of Proserpine 

. 60 

Bust of Jupiter . 

. 45 

Head of a woman 

. 11 

Small Ara 


■Sleeping cupid . 


Small statue 6f a Roman soldier 


Fragment of a candelabrum 



Crowns 205 25 
Which at the present exchange 
of 51 peals per £ makes 50/. 

N.B. The prints of the Caraccis gallery to bo sent 
•when finished. The charges of casing and freight to 
•be placed to Lord Shelburne's account.” 

XXXVI. 

“Rome tho 10 ,h November 1770. 

Recollecting that you once did me the honour to 
•express a desire of possessing a picture of my paint¬ 
ing, I am encouraged at this present time to acquaint 
■you that I have now a work finished that I flatter 
■myself may merit your attention, and that you may 
esteem worthy a place in your collection. The sub¬ 
ject is tho death of Lucretia, when Brutus Lucretius 
and Valerius Publicola join in the oath against 
Tarquin. I have already treated this subject for the 
Earl of Hopetoun, and which has gained me some 
credit. For my own part I prefer this last, in parti¬ 
cular tho figure of the husband Collatinus, which is 
•more natural and more expressive. The point of 
time X have choso is different from tho former, as 
Lucretia is just expiring, while the father supports 
■one hand at the same time that he joins in the oath 
against Tarquin. As this picture is now finished, 
its credit established and what I myself esteem 
as ono of the best of my productions in painting, I 
-have only left to wish it in your lordship’s possession. 
Tho figuros are as large as "life though so composod as 
to group in a small compass. The price of it ac¬ 
cording to what I am usually paid is 200/. including 
frame. In case that in preference to this your lord- 
ship would incline to a smaller picture and what 
would probably suit you to place over a chimney 
piece, I would then take the freedom to offer you an 
upright picture, representing Love and Friendship, 
•two figures, size of life with a landscape This 


picture is only dead coloured, but so far I have suc¬ 
ceeded, as to induce me to proposo it to your Lord- 
ship, the more as you seemed pleased with your 
fragment of the Pudicitia, a subject similar to this. 
The price of this picture is one hundred pounds. In 
case that either of the above pictures should be 
approved of I should take it as a favour that your 
Lordship would give me kindly notice for my 
regulation. By a letter that I had lately from 
the Bishop of Derry I find he has not sent 
for tho Leda, so that I must beg you would give 
it house room till tho war is finished, as well as the 
picture of Simon da Pesaro. Sig r “ Ricciolini has just 
finished a drawing of the dispute of tho Sacrament ; 
and as I dont recollect if your Lordship has got this, 
to eompleto your set of tho Vatican I have desired 
him not to dispose of it till I hear from you. At the 
samo time if any thing else, occurs that I can servo 
you in hero, I beg you will command an old corre¬ 
spondent who with the usual esteem and respect has 
the honour to be, 

Your Lordship, 

Most oblig 1 ' humble Serv 1 , 

Gavin Hamilton. 

P.S. 

As I foresee tho difficulty of procuring you a 
better companion to the Cupid and Psyche than the 
Loda, I take the liberty to offer your Lordship the 
Leda and picture of Simon da Pesaro for the sum of 
130/,, and would rather lose seventy pounds than be 
at the trouble, expense and risk of sending them back 
to Rome. At the same time I promise that if ever a 
better than the Leda offers I shall always take it 
back for the sixty five pounds, and in tiiis manner I 
think your Lordship makes a sure and advantageous 
bargain.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARABIC AND OTHER PAPYRI. 

Paris: Aug. 30,1S78. 

Last winter a number of very remarkable 
papyri wero found in the Fay uni. They were in 
various states of preservation, some much mutil¬ 
ated and worm-eaten, while others were almost 
intact. Many were in a character not hitherto 
found inscribed on this material, and which I 
believe to be Pehlevi; others were in cursive 
Greek, others in Coptic, and a few in Cutic and 
Arabic. 

The bulk of the collection was purchased by my 
friend Ilerr C. Travers, German Consul at Cairo, 
while I obtained the few specimens of Cufic and 
Arabic writing 1 . 

Two of tlie latter I have mounted and placed 
on view in tho gallery of retrospective art 
in the Paris Exhibition. They are not in the 
same character, one being in carefully-formed 
cursive Cufic with occasional diacritical points, 
while the other is in a much more careless style, 
very difficult to decipher. Still I believe them to 
be of about the same date—namely, the beginning 
of the second century of the Mohammedan era. 

The former and more important document is a 
letter addressed to a person in authority in some 
town or village in Egypt, but both his name and 
that of the writer have unfortunately disappeared. 
It consists of eighteen lines, of which the first 
three are much mutilated. The style of composi¬ 
tion is simple. 

The following is a translation, so far as I have 
been able to decipher the document, beginning at 
the fourth line:— 

“ . . . . Khalid, who informed mo that thou hadst 
received from the Emir (may God confirm his victory) 
a letter for the ejectment of my cattle from the house 
. . . . [in Mat tar Taris?] whereas our Governor 
(may God bo bountiful to thee) placed us in it years 
ago; he and my young men quarrelled about it ... • 
on my young men by turning them out of the said 
house, and IChalid (may God bo bountiful to him) 
informed me that the owner of tho house had shewn 
him the letter of the Enu'r (may God bo bountiful to 
him) to you, and Khalid informed me of what the 
Emir (may God be bountiful to him) wrote in it. 
If, therefore, it is as has beon represented to mo, 
judge thou between them as God may inspire thee, 
and obtain justice for him, so be it; and write to the 
. . . asking for another house for him in the 

village, so be it. May God prolong thy days in 
health and well-being. Read from me to thyself the 
salutation and grant thy protection to Khalid my 
freedman. I ask God to grant to thee and to us a 
prosperous life and a gracious future. Peace be upon 
thee and the mercy of God.” 

E. T. Rogers. 


A UNIQUE OXFORD TEN-SHILLING FIECE 0? 

CHARLES I. 

London : Sept. 3, 1878. 

Many of your readers will like to hear of a 
numismatic discovery of great interest which I 
made a short time since at Liverpool. Some time 
ago the Corporation purchased for 200/. a cabinet 
of coins from the representatives of a deceased 
collector, and the collection is kept locked up in a 
private room in the public museum. On applying 
to see it, my request was courteously granted; hut 
I was told that one person only had made a 
similar application since the purchase.was com¬ 
pleted. I found the collection arranged in drawers 
of glass, thus enabling both the obverse and re¬ 
verse of each coin to be seen. The senes oi 
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English silver from William the Conqueror down¬ 
wards is a tolerably good one, and comprises 
many fine specimens; but the coins are arranged 
rather according to size than according to date, and 
are terribly mixed together. While examining 
the collection my attention was arrested by a coin 
which I at once imagined to be unpublished and 
unique, and such I find to be the case. The 
coin in question is a silver ten-shilling piece of 
Charles I., struck at Oxford, with a view of that 
city under the horse, as is the case with the cele¬ 
brated Oxford crown by Rawlins. The mint- 
mark is, as usual, the Plumes, and the king is re¬ 
presented on a spirited horse, facing towards the 
left, with a view of Oxford beneath. The legend 
on the obverse, after the mint-mark, reads, 
CAROLVS : D. G : MAGN : BRIT : FRAN : ET : 
HIB : REX: The word OXON in small capitals 
appears under the horse's belly, and there are 
traces of another letter below’, which, however, 
does not appear to be an R, the mark of Raw¬ 
lins. The inscription round the reverse reads: 

EXVRGAT : DEVS : DISSIPENTVR : INIMICi. 
Below are three plumes .X., and, between two 
dotted lines, the inscription 

RELIG : PROT : LEG 
ANG : LIBER : PAR. 

Below appear the date and place of mintage — 
.1644. 

OXON. 

This unique piece is of coarser work than the 
Oxford crown of Rawlins, of which I found a fine 
specimen in the same collection. The Corporation 
of Liverpool are to be congratulated ou having 
acquired a coin whose value is probably equal to 
the sum paid for the whole collection; and a hope 
may be expressed that they will cause the latter 
to be chronologically arranged, and made more 
generally accessible to the public. 

Gkeyille J. Chester. 


SCIENCE. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. By Sliad- 
wortli H. Hodgson. Two Volumes. 
(Longmans.) 

Except for the lovers of vigorous gymnastic, 
the Philosophy of Reflection can scarcely be 
described as a book for the seaside. Its 
author, indeed, expressly disclaims for it 
any attempt to catch the vulgar ear; it is 
addressed, he says, ad clerum, and not to the 
casual speculators who only care to consort 
with philosophy when philosophy has left 
her own dim-grey cells for a tonr in the 
pleasant grounds of theological fancy. Not 
that Mr. Hodgson is insensible to the at¬ 
tractions of religious problems. Far from it. 
His concluding chapter, “ The Seen and the 
Unseen,” which at least asserts for philo¬ 
sophy the right to discuss the themes of 
future lifo and divine personality, is the 
strain to which all the preceding chapters 
are the prelude. That chapter supplements 
the analytic branch of philosophy — to 
which Mr. Hodgson restricts the term 
Metaphysics—by a constructive branch, 
which essays to find if we can know any¬ 
thing of the nnseen world, and if the 
scientific field exhaust the range possible for 
human knowledge. But, it may be asked, 
whence is constructive philosophy to derive 
the materials needed to body forth the form 
of things unseen ? For, as ono may re¬ 
member, the Kantian philosophy refuses to 
permit any extension of the forms of under¬ 
standing into the supersensible region. 
But, according to Mr. Hodgson, the prin¬ 
ciples and methods applied in tho analytic 
or metaphysical branch of philosophy, and 


the materials which gave us the notion of 
existence in the seen world, are not ex¬ 
hausted by that employment. The unseen 
world is but a world of phenomena, not of 
noumenal realities, and the philosophic 
analysis of the seen leads us on, particularly 
by the aid of the emotions and volitions, to 
create another and ampler field of existence 
of which the seen and temporal is but a 
portion. 

But, although the unseen world is the 
dominant interest in Mr. Hodgson’s con¬ 
ception, though the visible world has its 
foundations and its ultimate end in t-lie 
eternal, and though no philosophy will last 
which neglects the background, the alpha 
and omega of the world as described by the 
sciences, still more than nine-tenths of these 
volumes are devoted to the analytic study of 
the more limited scientific range. It is only 
through tho means supplied by an examina¬ 
tion of the matter and form of our percep¬ 
tual consciousness, and by tho conceptual 
principle by which it is bound together, 
that it becomes possible to attempt a syn¬ 
thesis in the world beyond our vision. The 
present work, therefore, is partly a summary 
and partly a re-adjustment of the author’s 
two previous works, Space and Time, and 
The Theory of Practice. Mr. Hodgson, while 
fully aware of the distrust and discredit in 
which metaphysic is now, as it has been 
always, still comes boldly forward with 
another metaphysical system. Tho prin¬ 
ciple on which it is based is, ho thinks, esta¬ 
blished beyond tho possibility of reversal, 
and has, he believes, made him the first to 
draw a firm line between science and philo¬ 
sophy, by making all science what he calls 
•historical. When Mr. Hodgson, sanguine in 
tho ultimate victory and triumph of meta¬ 
physic, thus hazards a now tight with the 
empirical “ Scientists,” he deserves at least 
the meed of praise that ho has not despaired 
of his country. 

The peculiar feature of his view of meta- 
physic is neither to identify it with ontology 
on the one hand, nor with mere logic on the 
other. Metaphysic on his showing is a little 
of both doctrines because it is not exactly 
either. His metapliysic is ontology, because 
it is the study of the nature of existence. 
But it is not ontology, because, far from 
assuming any absolute or self-supporting 
character in existence, it holds that existence is 
only the objective aspect of what in its sub¬ 
jective aspect is consciousness, and that those 
two aspects, though distinguishable, are in 
truth inseparable. The instrumentality by 
which this double aspect in all things is given 
and sustained is Reflection —the principle to 
which Mr. Hodgson flatters himself the right 
place and due function has first been fully 
assigned by his sj’stem. The term is em¬ 
ployed by its author in a technical sense to 
denote the “ moment ” or agency by which 
what he calls our primary consciousness is 
transmuted into what he calls our direct 
consciousness. By our primary conscious¬ 
ness he means the simple rudimentary train 
of feelings as yet unreferred to any objects 
which may cause them or any subject which 
may possess them. In our direct conscious¬ 
ness, on the other hand, what we perceive 
and conceive are no longer mere feelings 
and links between feelings, but things exist¬ 


ing separately and then brought into con¬ 
nexions, objects independently existent and 
ever and anon combined by forces external 
to themselves. Between these two stages, 
between the “ blind life within the brain ” 
and the full-grown apprehension of separate 
things and objects existing independently of 
consciousness, as its vehicles and its stimuli, 
there intervenes the energy of Reflection. 
In a feeling Reflection distinguishes a two¬ 
fold aspect: in what was to all appearance 
merely subjective it discovers an objective 
character as well. The feeling has ceased 
to be a mere feeling: it is also, and at the 
same time, a thing. Reflection thus estab¬ 
lishes an equation or equilibrium between 
existence and consciousness : neither is in 
the very least degree possible without the 
other. In the attitude of reflection, and in 
philosophy, which is the unfailing adherence 
to the reflective attitude, existence and con¬ 
sciousness travel at the same rate and cover 
the same ground. They are no more separ¬ 
able and no less distinguishable than are the 
concave and convex surface of a curve. It 
is in a very different way that existence 
and consciousness are regarded by the 
direct mode of perception and conception. 
By this mode, on the lines of which the 
popular and the scientist mind survey 
the world, existence is identified with a 
number of existent things which are 
perceived by tho organs of mind, and con¬ 
sciousness is turned into the attribute or 
action of a substrate or agent, termed tho 
mind or soul. In these circumstances there 
arises for philosophy the question how the 
interaction of these two confronting sides 
of tho universe—the cognitive faculty and 
the existent things—is to be conceived or 
explained. We are, in short, met by the 
psychological problem, so called, of tho 
origin of knowledge. Psychology, how¬ 
ever, can do no more than state the con¬ 
ditions of this or that particular portion of 
knowledge, giving its history and ante¬ 
cedents. Its supposed solutions of the 
question in its generality only repeat the 
problem in a new form. The only sufficient 
treatment of the problem is to be found in 
metaphysic, and that by referring to tho 
original act of reflection which in conscious¬ 
ness itself discovered the double root which 
bourgeoned forth into the twofold tree of 
existence and subjectivity. 

Unless I have misapprehended Mr. Hodg¬ 
son’s argument, all this, except perhaps 
some peculiarities in the terminology, has 
been a fundamental inheritance of philo¬ 
sophy since tho days of Hegel. The fruits 
of the reflective principle in tho distinction 
of inseparables and tho abolition of tho 
tliing-in-itself are but a part of the philo¬ 
sophic conception with which his name is 
associated. But Mr. Hodgson is no Hegelian; 
nor, indeed, for that matter, is he willing to 
identify himself with any school. And if to 
belong to a sehool it is necessary to exhibit 
an obsequious imitation of every footstep of 
the master, then Mr. Hodgson’s claim to 
independence must bo admitted. He philo¬ 
sophises for himself. And if at times ho 
seems disposed to exaggerate the amount of 
his originality and to claim as novel what is 
only placed in a new setting, still it is hardly 
possible to valuo too highly the courage 
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■which breaks through the trammels of phi¬ 
losophical sectarianism and ventures with 
self-made principles and methods and 
thorough earnestness to work out a con¬ 
sistent and adequate theory of the world. 
Mr. Hodgson is no Kaut-worshipper. Some 
of the characteristic doctrines of the critical 
system, notably the distinction between 
sense and understanding and between phe¬ 
nomena and nonmena, ho holds to be fontal 
errors ; and as for Fichte, and for Hegel— 
whose whole secret, according to Mr. Hodg- 
son, is to have generalised Fichte—he 
believes them to have utterly mistaken the 
way. But though he does not follow Kant, 
be starts from the questions and the method 
of asking them which date from the epoch 
of the Kbnigsberg philosopher. Nor is ho 
quite without a hero after all. In Salomon 
Maimon he has, thanks to Kuno Fischer, 
found a prototypo of whom he need not be 
ashamed, even though Minion's words were 
unheeded by a foolish world which preferred 
the more dashing performances of his better- 
known contemporaries. With such “ re¬ 
habilitations ” historical science has lately 
made us familiar; and one is glad to see 
the ranks of the world’s great men made 
more ample. 

The chief point which Mr. Hodgson finds 
amiss in Hegelianism is its perverse view of 
the relation of percepts to concepts—two 
functions of consciousness between which, 
according to him, the difference is due to 
attention. It is because we attend to and 
arrest the spontaneous redintegration of our 
natural perceptual consciousness that we 
produce concepts. Taking one part of the 
train of consciousness, we (».«., the atten¬ 
tion arising in consciousness) bring this part 
into relation with others: we stop the how, 
introduce a combination, and a new and 
complex result rises before us. If we again 
isolate the result, the function of conscious¬ 
ness towards it is perception; but, so long 
as we consciously hold it to be a synthesis, 
the object is a concept. According to Mr. 
Hodgson, the percept is primary, the concept 
derivative. And this, he alleges, is the 
opposite of the Hegelian view. It might, 
in reply, be said that this way of putting 
the antithesis is too much after the usual 
device of choosing your own battlefield, and 
by the use of ambiguous terms placing the 
opponent in a suitable position to bo de¬ 
feated. But apart from this he will not 
find it easy to lay down a distinct line be¬ 
tween his spontaneous and his voluntary 
redintegration; and in any line he may 
draw ho will find it necessary to lay much 
more stress on the factor of volition than he 
has done. Even on his own exposition of 
the process the chain of spontaneous redin¬ 
tegration is only broken up into portions by 
means of an act of attention, or of a re¬ 
action upon the flow of feeling. In that 
case the distinction between percept and 
concept becomes more attenuated than ever, 
and the presenco of an implicit volition 
seems more than ever a pre-requisite of all 
consciousness which deserves the name; 
you simply attribute to perception what is 
due to conception. There is no intelligent 
perception or percept without conception. 
The two things are simultaneous and insepa¬ 
rable in the cognitive act, of which, in Mr. 


Hodgson’s language, they are “ aspects. 
But it is only as concepts that philosophy 
can do anything for them. 

It is impossible in brief limits to follow 
the whole argument by which Mr. Hodgson 
advances from these elementary discussions 
to his main thesis. The pursuit of his 
grand object does not prevent him from 
stopping to point out some of the by-roads 
into which his predecessors have fallen, and 
the ruins they have left in token of their 
occupation. Allusion has already been 
made to his treatment of the Kantian theory, 
of the relations of the phenomenal to the 
thing-in-itself. His chapter on Percept and 
Concept leads to an interesting sketch of the 
principal elements in the scholastic contro¬ 
versy between Realism and Nominalism, 
and to some suggestive pages in which the 
withered branches of Aristotelian logic throw 
out a few fresh leaves, and the fallacies in¬ 
volved in some current objections to the 
syllogistic theory are exposed. It is not in 
tli is part of the work alone that readers 
familiar with the customary nomenclature of 
the logic-books may find themselves inclined 
to revile the author. The terms Extension, 
Intension and Comprehension, for instance, 
are invested with a meaning almost the re¬ 
verse of what they commonly bear. It is 
perhaps in the chapters on Contradiction, 
and on the Postulates and the Axiom of Uni¬ 
formity, that Mr. Hodgson is most original 
and brilliant in his analytic procedure. His 
view of the nature of contraries, restricting 
the true contraries to “ those which are 
applicable to all existents in their most ele¬ 
mentary shape and are derived from the ex¬ 
haustive divisibility of Time and Space,” 
certainly gives the term a new precision : but 
it may bo questioned whether it is not a real 
mistake to retain an old term which has been 
always understood in one sense to designate a 
connotation which has been narrowed for a 
special purpose. It is unwise to add to the 
number of already existing logomachies in 
philosophy. Mr. Hodgson gives what he 
regards as a proof of the axiom of the uni¬ 
formity of nature, by connecting it with the 
logical postulate or law of identity. This 
view of the axiom is no doubt in the right 
direction: but, as be himself remarks, 
“ neither empirical thought nor the argu¬ 
ment against what is commonly called the 
miraculous will take much by the demon¬ 
stration. Only one proof more will be added 
of the thorough distinctness, although in 
close interdependence, of the two domains of 
science and philosophy.” 

I have left my self no space to notice the 
frequent criticisms of Mr. Lewes (some of 
them somewhat hypercritical), nor the toler¬ 
ably detailed examination of a quaint sur¬ 
vival of scholastic philosophy (which after all 
is still the philosophic pabulum of multitudes 
in all the Churches) in Kleutgen’s Philosophie 
der Vor-.eit. The work is fortunately sup¬ 
plied with a copious index, in the close of 
which the philosopher or his printer has 
descended to what looks very like a joke— 
not unroquired after seven hundred pages of 
serious speculation. The last words of the 
index are “ Zounds ! passim.” Is this an 
anticipation of the exclamation and pencil- 
marks of the captious critic ? 

W. Wallace. 


A Manual of lie Carbon Process of Permanent 

Photograph)/. By Dr. Paul E. Liesegang. 

Translated by R. B. Marston. (Sampsop 
Low.) 

There is shown at the Paris Exhibition, in 
the court devoted to photography, one of the 
first specimens of “light-printing” secured 
by Nicepliore Niepce in 1824. It is but 
a sorry picture to look at, a reproduction of 
an engraving by Albrecht Diircr, and was 
secured by what is termed the Bitumen 
of Judaea process. A surface of bitumen is 
partially impressed by light and then washed 
with oil of lavender ; the oil of lavender does 
not act upon the bitumen that has been im¬ 
pressed by light, but washes away all the 
rest, and the result is an image formed of 
insoluble bitumen. Nicepbore Niepce’s pro¬ 
cess produced, therefore, photographs which 
may be considered permanent, a virtue 
certainly not possessed by most of the 
photographs of the present day. Instead 
of progressing in the art, we have lately, it 
would seem, been going backwards. After 
Niepce’s permanent cliches came Daguerre’s 
pictures upon silver, which, if they become 
from time to time weak and faded, are to be 
restored with caro and skill. The ordinary 
photograph of to-day, on the other hand, 
beautiful as it may appear in the first 
blush of its production, is as fragile as a 
flower. First of all, its rich purple or choco¬ 
late tone changes to an unpleasant brown, 
and then the high lights of the picture which 
were spotless and white become of a sickly 
yellow. And recent prints are more prone 
to chango even than those produced twenty 
years ago. The albnmenised surface upon 
which ordinary photographs are printed is 
more unstable in its character than it used 
to be. The glazing and tinting, by whatso¬ 
ever process these are secured, affect to a 
serious extent the durability of silver prints 
upon paper, and permanence is sacrificed 
for more fleeting qualities. The violet or 
rose-tinted portraits of to-day may be more 
taking to the eye, but the old sugar-brown 
prints are endowed with far more perma¬ 
nence. 

However well printed a silver photograph 
may be, the mere fact that it is made up of 
minute particles of that metal must always 
militate against its durability in the vitiated 
atmosphere in which we live. One can never 
look upon an impression of this kind with 
such faith as a picture in printer’s ink, or 
one secured with pigments of good quality. 
Granted that a silver print may be perma¬ 
nent, as some maintain, it is plain that the 
great majority of them are not. For 
this reason it behoves us to have re¬ 
course to a more trustworthy process. 
We can produce permanent photographs 
either by mechanical printing in a press, or 
by using pigments imbedded in matter which 
is acted upon by light. Photo-mechanical 
printing does not pay unless a large number 
of copies are to be produced; and for this 
reason is unsuitable for everyday work; 
pigment printing, or carbon printing, as it 
is usually termed, is therefore the process 
to which photographers have of late turned 
their attention. 

Pigment printing is easily explained. 
Gelatine, or any other colloid matter, if 
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mixed with bichromate of potash or bi¬ 
chromate of ammonia, becomes sensitive 
to light. That is, if a film of this bichro- 
rnated gelatine is spread upon paper and 
exposed to the sun, all the washing in the 
world with hot or cold water will fail to 
dissolve it. If a black, or red, or purple 
pigment has been mixed with the gelatine 
this colouring matter becomes firmly im¬ 
bedded in the insoluble gelatine, aud a 
coloured surface is the result. Were a fern 
leaf or any other shield placed upon the 
sheet during its exposure to sun-light, and 
the surface afterwards washed, there would 
result a pigment image of the fern; the 
sunned gelatine would have become in¬ 
soluble and refuse to wash away, while the 
surface that has been masked would readily 
dissolve. A photographic negative which is 
transparent in some parts and opaque in 
others, employed like the fern, yields an 
impression in the same way, and if Indian 
ink or some other stable pigment is dissolved 
in the gelatine we may rely upon securing a 
picture that is permanent to all intents and 
purposes. 

Unfortunately there are many practical 
difficulties in the way of producing carbon 
prints equal in appearance to the pleasant 
but delusive silver photograph. The 
chemical properties of gelatine are as yet but 
imperfectly known, and the action of heat 
and moisture upon this sensitive substance 
is a subject upon which wo are not less 
ignorant. Several handbooks and manuals 
have appeared to guide photographers 
through the many difficulties which thus be¬ 
set the path of carbon printing, and Dr. 
Liesegang’s Koldedniclc, which Mr. Marston 
has translated, is one of the most trust¬ 
worthy and practical of them. Among Ger¬ 
man photographers Dr. Liesegang’s work 
has for some time past been regarded with 
favour, having now passed into a sixth edi¬ 
tion, and it is this circumstance, no doubt, 
which has resulted in its translation into 
English. 

The work is intended principally for the 
practical worker, but contains nevertheless an 
historical sketch of the birth and progress 
of gelatino-pigment printing. The trans¬ 
lator has dono his work clearly and well, 
and although photographers may smile now 
and then over a quaintness of expression, 
they can never fail to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the author. 

H. Baden Pritchard. 


Zar Laid- und Flexionslchre des Allfranzb- 
slscken, hauptsachlich aus pihardischen Ur- 
I;uuden von Vermandois. Von Dr. Fritz 
Neumann. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) 

A great part of this treatise consists of an 
examination, mainly phonetic, of some Picard 
charters of the first half of the thirteenth 
century (published by Le Proux in 1874) ; 
but the author has frequently extended his 
investigations to other Picard documents, 
and has also essayed new explanations of 
some important questions of general Old 
French and Romanic sound-history. So far 
as his primary object is concerned,. Dr. 
Neumann’s treatment is generally as sound 
as his materials are dialectically trustworthy, 
so that his results are a valuable addition to 


our knowledge of Northern and Eastern 
French. There are, however, a few obvious 
slips (as making the middle e of reqiierra 
come from i instead of from an), and 
his explanations—for instance, that of the 
nm in fenme as due to dissimilation from 
femme —are sometimes superficial as well as 
erroneous. He has utilised with good effect 
the Dutch and Middle High German forms 
of French words, such rhymes as Gottfrid’s 
of moraliteit on unmiiezclceit showing at once 
that the Eastern French ei for ordinary 6 
was really a diphthong, and that the Eastern 
final t really meant t, though in this and 
similar cases ( inoralite ) the sound had dis¬ 
appeared in ordinary French. But the dis¬ 
cussions of more general phonological ques¬ 
tions are, though often suggestive, the 
reverse of convincing; exhibiting, with 
many good qualities, much of that rashness 
of theory and neglect of known facts which 
are the weak side of German philology, 
since, ceasing to be content with tho work 
of its founders, it began to display its 
present brilliant and fruitful originality. 
There is a strong tendency to set up phonetic 
laws on a very insufficient basis, and conse¬ 
quently to attempt to force on phenomena 
an a priori explanation, instead of impar¬ 
tially examining tho evidence, or even 
attending to what lias already been pointed 
out by others. Thus Dr. Neumann wonders 
that V. Thomsen did not see that the i ele¬ 
ment of the diphthong in eonseil (oil = ei + 
palatal Z) is derived from tho following 
palatal Z, w r hereas tho ei is, in fact, simply 
the regular derivative of every accented i 
not in position—which, as shown by Thom¬ 
sen himself ( Romania , 187(5, p. 07), is not 
constituted by palatal consonants in French ; 
compare vied, fueille, which would have 
been vil,fuille had an i been developed, and 
conseillier with e (not ei) + pal. ?, I being 
unaccented. Again, in such Early Old 
French words as olie (now huile), li can¬ 
not have represented tho usual pala¬ 
tal 1 ; if this sound had existed in the 
word, it would have been written oille, 
like foille, which, as just hinted, had o (now 
ne), not oi. Dr. Neumann’s oversight is 
due to his hasty application of the plausible, 
but false, theory of Sievers, that a vowel can 
affect another vowel separated from it by a 
consonant, only by first affecting the conso¬ 
nant ; a similar adoption of Leskien’s prin¬ 
ciple, that the same sound under the same 
conditions can have but one development— 
which, though true if “ conditions ” is taken 
in its widest sense, is false when the word 
implies, as here, only those conditions 
cognisable by philology—misleads him to 
the conclusion that mal, and some other 
thoroughly popular French words, are bor¬ 
rowings from Latin, not inheritances. For 
the treatment of Latin c and t between 
vowels, when assibilated in French, Dr. 
Neumann formulates tho following law 
(suggested separately by Havet and by 
Darmesteter in the Romania for 1874, 
pp. 330, 387), by which ho believes 
ho has solved the problem: Latin palatal c 
( ci, ce) and ti change in French between 
vowels to the sonant spirant s (Engl, z), 
when they stand before the accent, but to 
a voiceless spirant (f, ss) when they end an 
accented syllable. Unfortunately he has 


overlooked a large and important class of 
words, those in which Latin c after an 
accented vowel is followed by e without 
another vowel, as pais (pdeem), voir. (vOccm), 
whose sibilant owes its voicelessness only to 
its having become final; the oversight is the 
more inexplicable as Thomsen has not only 
pointed out (Mem. Soc. Ling. Paris, 187(5, 
p. 117) that the consonant was formerly 
voiced, but indicated the reason (Ital. 
pace with single c, while faccia —Fr. face — 
has double). Tho diphthongs in such words 
as pais, taisent (tacent), fraise (frdgeam ), 
with their absence in braz (bnlchium ), face 
( faciatn ), and the fact that t he former words 
have the same dental sibilant in all Old 
French dialects, while the latter are in 
Northern French brack (or brae), fache, 
with a semi-palatal, show clearly that only 
the sonant assibilated palatal split into i 
with a dental consonant; contrary to Dr. 
Neumann’s assertion, an i does not develop 
in Early Old French before a palatal con¬ 
sonant if this remains palatal. Thus almost 
all, if not all, those French words where 
Latiu ci ce after an accented vowel are not 
followed by another vowel, aro directly op¬ 
posed to Dr. Neumann’s theory ; and the 
exceptions (even admitting his and others’ 
explanation of all the many contradictory 
verbal forms as due to analogy) are 
so much more numerous than he thinks 
—in tho one direction with ci ce before a 
vowel (siispccon = suspiciOnem, Ac., are 
real exceptions) ; in the other with 
ti te, both in French, as palais (paldtium), 
mauvais (male levdlium, fcm. rnauvaise), pris 
(pretium), and in Italian (which, as pointed 
out in 18;')G by Diez in his Grammatih, vol. i., 
p. 171, has palagio, prejio, Ac.)—that, even 
if restricted to these latter classes, it is far 
from being a general law. Still, unsuccess¬ 
ful as we think the author has been in the 
more ambitious part of his work, wo fully 
agree that he has rendered a service to 
Romanic phonology by publishing his 
opinions, which will at least excite further 
study; and as his treatise is also a welcome 
and substantial contribution to Old French 
dialectology, it will doubtless receive, as it 
deserves, careful consideration from investi¬ 
gators. Henry Nicol. 


MINOR SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Die Jcinrtisc/ie Thcorie der Gase. In ehmentnrer 
Darstellung, mit, midhcmatischen Zusiitzen. Von 
Oscar Emil Meyer, Professor der Physilc an der 
Universitiit Breslau. (Breslau.) In our own 
language there is absolutely no elementary expo¬ 
sition of the principles of the kinetic theory of 
gases within the reach of students, although the 
want of a work of this kind has been seriously 
felt. Mr. Watson's book, which appeared in 
1870, is only a collection of the scattered papers 
of Maxwell, Boltzmann, See., and is beyond the 
reach of any but mathematicians. By those to 
whom the purely mathematical treatment of the 
theory may present insurmountable difficulties, 
Prof. O. E. Moyer’s hook will be hailed as a real 
boon. The kinetic theory has made enormous 
strides in the last few years, and is daily gaining 
adherents. Nevertheless, as a rule, scientific men 
have not more than a superficial acquaintance 
with it. The investigations of its chief promoters 
—for instance, Maxwell and Clausius—are only 
within the reach of mathematicians, and the same 
may he said in a still higher degree of the works 
of "Boltzmann, Stefan, Loschmidt, and Van der 
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Waals. The reason of the remarkable fact that so 
important a theory is only superficially known 
to the majority of scientific men is due partly to 
the novel character of its fundamental principles, 
but chiefly to the mathematical form of the pub¬ 
lished treatises on the subject. Prof. Meyer in 
this work makes the attempt to put the kinetic 
theory within the reach of a larger circle of scien¬ 
tific men, to whom the higher mathematics may 
not be familiar, lie has succeeded in producing 
a volume of remarkable simplicity and complete¬ 
ness, in which are collected together the chief 
observations bv which the admissibility of the 
theory is established, the author’s aim having 
been to base it upon its agreement with tho re¬ 
sults of tho most widely dillerent observations. 
For the benefit of mathematicians the supplemen¬ 
tary chapters at the end of the book contain 
mathematical developments connected with the 
various parts of the subject—internal friction of 
gases, conduction of heat, iic. In the first part, 
which treats of molecular motion and its energy, 
we have an account of the elementary principles 
of the theory, and its explanation of tho relations 
of volume, temperature, and pressure of a gas, 
Avogadro's law, &c. Tho third chapter is de¬ 
voted to Maxwell's law, which is discussed and 
explained at great length. According to this 
theory, we are to look upon the observed phe¬ 
nomena, not, as w’e have been accustomed to do, 
as direct necessary consequences of unchangeable 
laws, but as the outcome of a great number of 
elementary events which are subject to no law 
but that of chance. The true law of nature is, 
under this aspect, only the most probable among 
many possible ones which it infinitely surpasses in 
probability. The difficulties connected with the 
ratio of the two specific heats of a gas are dealt 
with in chapter v. Tho second part gives an 
account of tho phenomena connected with the 
length of free path of a molecule, friction and 
diffusion of gases, and thermal conductivity. In 
the concluding part the direct properties of mole¬ 
cules are considered, their dimensions, number, 
structure, &c. Here space is found for a short 
account of Sir W. Thomson's vortex theory, 
which the author regards as likely to be produc¬ 
tive of further developments of the kinetic theory 
in the future. We hope soon to see an English 
translation of this admirable treatise. 

Astronomy. By Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Thermodynamics. 
By Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. (Longmans.) 
These two little volumes inaugurate a new series 
of science manuals under the editorship of Prof. 
G. C. Foster, F.R.S., and P. Magnus, B.Sc., 
which will comprise text-books on Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, &c. If we 
may judge by the two volumes we have read, the 
series ought to be a decided success. The price is 
low, the subjects are well chosen, and tho writers 
are (as a rule) well known as authorities in their 
respective subjects and as teachers of experience. 
It is intended that the works comprised in tho 
series shall bo composed with special reference to 
their use in school teaching; but at the same time 
the information contained in them is designed to 
be of such a character as to render them suitable 
for more advanced students. Dr. Ball’s volurno is 
everything that could be desired in an elementary 
work on a subject which, though difficult, is full 
of interest for boys and girls. The language is 
clear and simple, and all unnecessary details 
respecting instruments (such as, for example, 
the transit instrument and the equatorial telescope) 
or methods of observation (o. g., Transit of Venus 
for determining solar parallax) are studiously 
avoided. The author has given a lucid and trust- 
"worthy account of his subject without at any 
moment ceasing to bo interesting. No mathe¬ 
matics are introduced, and the book is in every 
way adapted for use in the upper classes of schools. 
Tho amount of time and attention devoted to 
scientific studies in most schools must be largely 
increased before thermodynamics can be regarded 


as a suitable subject for school teaching. In the 
meantime I)r. Wormell’s contribution to this series 
will find a sphere of usefulness in the hands of 
more advanced students. The subject of which it 
treats is not a very simple one, and we are grate¬ 
ful for any well-directed attempt to expound its 
principles in such a way ns to render them intelli¬ 
gible to a larger circle of readers. Dr. Wormell 
has performed his task' in a satisfactory manner; his 
little book will doubtless be the means of showing tho 
way to many a student to whom other works with 
tho same title might prove a serious obstacle. 
Prof. Foster's name in connexion with this series 
is a guarantee that the functions of the editors 
will be discharged conscientiously and efficiently. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat in Relation to 
the Steam-Engine. By George Shaun, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac¬ 
millan.) Mr. Shann has compiled an elementary 
book on the theory of heat and the steam-engine, 
intended for students to whom the works of 
Rankino and Zeuuer may be unintelligible on 
account of tho difficulty of the mathematical 
reasoning involved. It is based almost exclusively 
upon the works of Raukine, Zeuner, and Clerk 
Maxwell. The use of the calculus is avoided, 
and as a consequence the proof of a simple pro¬ 
position ( e.y ., the area of an hyperbola) which by 
the calculus could be effected in a few lines, 
occupies several pages of cumbersome reasoning. 
Following Rankino, Mr. Shann has adopted the 
dynamical unit—the foot-pound—for the measure¬ 
ment of a quantity of heat, instead of the thermal 
unit employed by most writers. The wisdom of 
this choice is most doubtful, since experience has 
shown the thermal unit to be more convenient, 
and not even the authority of Ilankine has suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting the substitution of tho foot¬ 
pound for it. In the early chapters we have a 
description of the graphical method of representing 
the ellects of heat, and the general properties of 
adiabatic and isothermal lines. The thermo¬ 
dynamic function is defined to be that property 
of a substance which remains constant throughout 
the changes represented by an adiabatic line. The 
geometrical proofs of the inter-relations of thermo- 
dvuamic function, temperature, &c., are thoso 
given by Prof. Maxwell in his incomparable little 
book on tho Theory of Heat. After two chapters 
on perfect and permanent gases we come to that 
part of the work which relates to steam and the 
steam-engine, and properties of heat-engines 
generally. In studying conciseness of expression 
tho author is occasionally obscure. For example, 
the total heat of gasification is defined to be tho 
whole heat necessary to raise one pound of water 
from the liquid state at the temperature of melting 
ice to the perfectly gaseous state at any given 
temperature, the pressure remaining constant 
throughout the operation. Again, the heat neces¬ 
sary to raise one pound of water to the state of 
saturated vapour under the same conditions is 
called the total heat of evaporation. From these 
definitions, it will be admitted, the distinction 
between the total heat of gasification and the 
total heat of evaporation is by no means clear. 
On the whole, Mr. Shann's book is likely to be 
useful to a certain class of students, though we 
think it might have been made much more at¬ 
tractive. 

The Elements of Dynamics (Mechanics'). With 
numerous Examples and Examination Questions. 
By James Blaikie, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. (Edinburgh: James 
Thin.) We can recommend this little book 
as one of the most satisfactory text-books on 
elementary mechanics that we know. The treat¬ 
ment of the subject is ns simple and elementary 
as its nature admitted, the book being intended 
for beginners who have learnt only a little algebra 
and Euclid. At the same time, the nomenclature, 
definitions, and general arrangement are iu har¬ 
mony with advanced modern works on the subject. 
The first chapter is preliminary; the second treats 
of Kinematics (i.e., of Motion without reference 


to Force) ; the third of Kinetics (i.e., of the action 
of Force in producing or changing Motion); the 
fourth of Statics (or of the action of Force in main¬ 
taining Rest or preventing change of Motion). 
The fifth and sixth chapters are on Machiues ami 
on Hydrostatics respectively. The book is dis¬ 
tinguished by the examples and examination ques¬ 
tions which are found on every third or fourth 
page. There are, besides, collections of general 
questions on the various parts of the subject, and 
finally, examination papers of the Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, &c. 

The Polarisation of Light. A Lecture delivered 
in the City Hall, Glasgow, by Win. Spottiswo.xle, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., LL.D. (Collins.) This 
lecture was one of the series given under the 
auspices of the Glasgow Science Lectures Associ¬ 
ation. It gives a very interesting, though 
necessarily brief, account of some of the chief 
phenomena of polarisation. The author's plan 
was to show first tho general action of crystals 
upon light, nnd then by theoretical considera¬ 
tions to prove independently that such action 
will give rise to colour according to definite 
laws: afterwards, by successive experiments with 
crystals, to show that the results expected 
actually occur. By using a spectroscope in con¬ 
junction with the polariscope Mr. FpotlLwoode 
showed that the spectrum offered a visible ex¬ 
planation of the many complicated ellects of 
colour and of form furnished by the experiments. 

The Telephone and How to Make it. By Prof. 
A, E. Dolbear. This is a useful little volume, 
giving a concise and fairly clear account of the 
various phenomena involved in the action of the 
telephone. Prof. Dolbear claims the speaking 
telephone as an invention of his own. and tells us 
in his Preface that he lias taken steps to secure 
letters patent according to the laws of the United 
States. He appears to have been working at the 
subject about the same time as Prof. Bell, nnd to 
have independently hit upon tho same means as 
the latter did to vary the strength and direction of 
a current traversing a circuit without breaking it. 
His speaking telephone, as described at the end of 
the book, is almost identical with one of the earlier 
forms employed by Prof. Bell. The description of 
some of the phenomena of sound, electricity, anil 
magnetism, which are involved in the action of 
the telephone, is decidedly in many points good. 
Facts are mentioned not to be found in the 
ordinary text-books, and some results of recent re¬ 
searches are given, though these do not always 
appear to have a direct bearing on the action of 
the telephone. That the language is occa-ioually 
unscientific the following passage (p. 50) null 
testify:—“The effects due to the action of a 
magnet are resultants of two forces, one of them 
being common motion of a mass of matter, and the 
other the energy of the magnet.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOOT. 

The Geology of Cyprus. —While pubkc attention 
is still focussed upon our new protectorate, it may 
be well to remember that the geology of Cyprus was 
worked out in considerable detail a few years ago 
by the eminent French geologist M. Gaudry. Hb 
monograph, entitled “ Geologie de l'lslede Uhvpre, 
may be found in the seventh volume of the 
Mcmoires de la Societe Geologique de Trance, 
where it occupies upwards of 1U0 quarto pages, and 
is accompanied by an excellent map. To under¬ 
stand the geological history of Cyprus it should 
be borne in mind that the island consists, roughly 
speaking, of a broad central plain, stretching from 
east to w T est, and bounded on the north and on the 
south by mountain-chains which run more or less 
parallel to each other. The oldest strata yet de¬ 
tected iu Cyprus occur in the northern range ot 
mountains, and consist of compact unlossiliterous 
limestones, similar to the bippurite-liiuestone 
which is so largely developed in the south ot 
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Europe, nnd is found also in Asia and in 
Africa. Hence the Cyprian limestones are 
supposed to be of Cretaceous age. They form the 
axis of the mountains of lverinia, nnd run parallel 
to the northern coast from near Cormachiti to 
Comi. t)n the flanks of these calcareous hills are 
certain strata which resemble the Italian maciyno, 
of Eocene age, but they contain no fossils save a 
few impressions of carbonised plants. Patches of 
these Eocene strata also occur on the sides of the 
southern range of mountains. The ruacigno is 
succeeded by white marls which may be com¬ 
pared, both petrologically and palaeontologically, 
with the great series of marine Miocene marls of 
Asia Minor. These mnrls are spread out in the 
central plain of Nicosia, and cover perhaps one- 
half of Cyprus. They contain large beds of ex¬ 
cellent gypsum, which have been kuown and 
valued from the days of Theophrastus, and are 
said to be still worked. It is believed that at the 
close of the Miocene period the marine strata of 
which Cyprus is composed were elevated from the 
sea, and that the greater part of the island was 
thus raised above the waves. This elevation gave 
direction to the two parallel series of mountains, 
and was accompanied by the outburst of vast 
masses of eruptive rocks which are now ex¬ 
posed, in a more or less altered condition, 
in the great chain of the Olympian mountains and 
its numerous ollshoots. By these outbursts the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary strata have been disturbed, 
and also metamorphosed to a slight extent. A 
portion of the island still remained submerged, 
and the marine deposits which were then thrown 
down contain shells which are characteristic of 
Pliocene strata. After their deposition the ele- 
vatory forces were again rife, and the north¬ 
eastern tongue of Carpas was then raised, while 
the centre of the island, which had been depressed 
below the sea-level, also appeared as dry land. The 
only other deposits in Cyprus are those littoral 
accumulations of post-Pliocene and even of recent 
date which form a girdle encircling the island, 
and which may have attained their present position 
either by a subsidence in the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as has often been suggested, or, as seems 
more probable, by a gentle elevation of the land. 
That the island is still subject to disturbing 
action is evident by the occasional occurrence of 
earthquakes. The mineral wealth of Cyprus is 
chiefly concentrated in the altered eruptive rocks 
of the Olympian mountains. It is in the ser- 
pentinou3 rocks of this range that copper and its 
ores are found. “ In Cvpro prima fuit aeris in- 
ventio," says Pliny; and the abundant accumula¬ 
tions of ancient slags show how largely copper 
must at one time have been smelted in the island. 
Iron-ores also abound, but it does not appear that 
they were worked by the ancients, though Pliny 
refers to the occurrence of pyrite and of misty. 
Gold may possibly occur in Cyprus, but its 
existence is not mentioned by writers of an- 
tiquitv, nor has it been noticed by geologists 
who Lave visited the island in modern times. 
Nevertheless, it is mentioned by writers of the 
sixteenth century, such as Estieuno da Lusig- 
nan and Poreacchi da Castiglione. Silver and 
lead are enumerated by Strabo among the pro¬ 
ducts of Cyprus, but he relies on the authority of 
Eratosthenes. It appears that these metals have 
not been found by modern mineralogists, though 
ores of iron have been mistaken for galena by in¬ 
experienced observers. Zinc-ores are equally un¬ 
known at the present day, but it should be re¬ 
membered that Pliny refers to Cyprian cadmia, 
which was probably calamine. Manganese occurs 
abundantly, but its presence is not recorded by 
ancient writers: yet it is curious that the old 
copper-slags are rich in manganese. Cyprus is by 
no means deficient in the common kinds of orna¬ 
mental stone, such as jasper, agate, and rock- 
crystal. The so-called “ diamonds of Cyprus ” 
are believed by M. Gaudry to be nothing more 
than the zeolitic mineral which is known as 
aua’cite, and is found plentifully at Paphos. 


When Theophrastus and Pliny speak of Cyprian 
“emeralds ” they evidently refer to certain varie¬ 
ties of copper ore. Neither true diamonds nor 
true emeralds are, indeed, known in the island. 
Common building-stones, such as limestone and 
gypsum, are obtainable in any quantity, but tho 
country appears to be destitute of marble. 

The Arvonian Formation. —Under this name 
Dr. Hides has recently described a group of pre- 
Cambrian rocks intermediate between bis Pebidian 
and Dimetian beds. The new term is borrowed 
from the Iioiuuu name Arvonia, whence the 
modern Carnarvon, nnd is appropriately bestowed 
upon the rocks in question, in consequence of tbeir 
great development in the mountain-ranges of Car¬ 
narvonshire. During Dr. llicks’s researches this 
summer he has found that the pre-Cambrian group 
is very largely represented in North Wales, lie 
believes, indeed, that he is juslitied in referring to 
this ancient group all the rocks of Anglesey which 
have been described as altered Cambrian strata 
and as intrusive granite; while a large proportion 
of the felstoues, porphyries, and granitoid rocks of 
Carnarvonshire may likewise bo placed in this 
series. Three well-marked types, unconformable 
to each other, may be recognised in the pre- 
Cambrian series of North Wales not less than in 
the south of the Principality. The Arvonian 
group is the central member of this system. These 
results, which were submitted by Dr. Hicks to 
the Geological Section of the British Association, 
will considerably modify the colouring on our 
geological maps of Wales. 

The U. S. Geological Survey of the Terri¬ 
tories. —Geologists who have been interested in 
the work of this survey will learn with extreme 
regret that the Government grant for its mainten¬ 
ance has been so reduced ns to seriously cripple 
its power, and even to jeopardise its very exist¬ 
ence. We have received a copy of a powerful 
speech on this subject delivered in the House of 
Itepresentatives by the Hon. Otho Singleton, of 
Mississippi. The high terms in which he refers 
to the work of Dr. Hayden and his stall’, and the 
regret which he expresses at the false economy of 
the House, will find a hearty echo among men of 
science in this country. The survey has been 
conducted in so spirited a manner, and its publica¬ 
tions have been so numerous and valuable, that, 
although commenced only in 1807, it has taken a 
foremost place among the scientific enterprises of 
the age, and its discontinuance would be lamented 
in every country where science is cultivated. We 
have now before us the last number of its Bul¬ 
letin, which is mainly occupied with papers on 
recent natural history, including Dr. Ooues’s 
“Field Notes on Birds Discovered in Dakota 
and Montana,” along the forty-ninth parallel, 
during the seasons of 1873 and 1874. It 
is a mark of great enlightenment on the part 
of the director that ho encourages zoological 
and other scientific investigations which lie out¬ 
side the pale of geology, and thus makes his 
surveys of interest to a very wide class of students. 
Geology, however, is, of course, the main object 
of his work, and in the Bulletin recently issued 
wo find Dr. White describing a large number of 
fossil mollusca from the Laramie beds of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah; while Dr. W. J. Ilollman 
contributes a valuable paper on the “ Mineralogy 
of Nevada.” 

The ITensharrow Granite. —The south-western 
extremity of England has often been described 
geologically as a sea of clay-slate, with several 
islands of granite rising above tho surface. One 
of these granitic bosses, known as the Ilensbarrow 
granite, though forming an area of only thirty 
square miles, is of considerable economic import¬ 
ance, since it furnishes most of the china-clay and 
china-stone which are bo largely used in the 
manufacture of pottery. Mr. J. H. Collins has 
just written an excellent little monograph on this 
district, and on its produce. It is entitled The 
Ilensbarrow Granite District; a Geological Descrip¬ 


tion and a Trade-IIistory (Truro: Lake and Lake). 
A general sketch of the geology of the district is 
illustrated by a map and several sections, and ac¬ 
companied by an historical essay on the clay- 
works from the time when Cookworthv first 
discovered the Cornish kaolin, and thus enabled 
the English manufacturer to produce hard porce¬ 
lain. The altered granite-rock which yields the 
china-clay is termed by Mr. Collins Carclazyte, 
after the famous mine of Carclaze. The china- 
stone he distinguishes as Petunzyt.e, in allusion to 
the Chinese “ petuntse,” which is generally sup¬ 
posed to be a similar substance. It is worth 
noting, however, that probably some confusion 
has arisen in the Western application of the two 
Oriental terms kaolin and petuntse. 

FINE ART. 

The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from Pre¬ 
historic Times down to the Present Day. 
Being a History of the Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern Pottery and Porcelain Works of tho 
Kingdom, and of their Productions of 
every Class. By Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
In Two Volumes. (Virtue.) 

Mr. Jewitt’s comprehensive work, one 
which it may be stated in advance has been 
carefully and patiently performed, is donbt- 
less the result of many years of careful com¬ 
pilation combined with a largo amount of 
personal research. Some notion of the vast¬ 
ness of tho undertaking may be gathered 
from the facts that the index of names of 
persons mentioned in the body of the work 
extends over eighteen closely-printed pages 
of two columns each, and that some account 
is given of nearly four hundred factories. 
It is, indeed, the first work, exhaustive in 
its aim, devoted exclusively to the history of 
British ceramics, and supplies a want which 
has been lo ng felt. 

Of certain English factories the history 
has already been written with a fullness and 
accuracy which leaves little to be desired. 
Such works as Mr. Owen’s on Bristol, Mr. 
Binns’ on Worcester, Miss Meteyard’s and 
Mr. Jewitt’s on Wedgwood, Mr. Mayer’s 
on Liverpool, and Dr. Shaw’s History of tho 
Staffordshire Potteries (though the latter 
does not come down later than 1825), will 
occur to everyone interested in pottery and 
porcelain; but at the same time the history 
of many important works—such as Chelsea, 
Bow, Plymouth, and Swansea—still remains 
without a special historian, and tho seeker 
after information respecting them must go 
to such books as those of Marryatt or 
Chaffers—the schemes of which are too com¬ 
prehensive to admit of much detail—or must 
be contented, as many will still be, with tho 
excellent handbook published by the Museum 
of Practical Geology. The special merit, 
therefore, of Mr. Jewitt’s labours, in respect 
of the more important manufactories, is that 
they have embodied in two volumes informa¬ 
tion which cannot be obtained except by the 
purchase of a number of expensive works, 
and that he has printed many interesting 
facts and documents for the first time re¬ 
lating to the works at Chelsea, Derby, and 
other places, concerning which little com¬ 
paratively is known. With regard to a 
number of less interesting potteries he has 
amassed a large quantity of facts, and ho 
has, as far as possible, continued the history 
of all down to the present day. When it is 
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added that the information is systematically 
arranged, that reference is made easy by 
copious indexes, and the whole work profusely 
illustrated by engravings, most of which 
are interesting, and some new, an adequate 
idea will be given of the scope and merit of 
the book. 

That such a comprehensive work should 
be marked by its defects as well as merits 
is not strange, and the desire to omit 
nothing has led Mr. Jewitt to include much 
matter which is uninteresting and out of 
place. He works, indeed, rather in the 
spirit of an annalist and compiler than a 
historian and artist. The topographical ar¬ 
rangement of his work, though valuable 
in some respects, interferes with its in¬ 
terest as a whole, and leads to much repe¬ 
tition ; and his style, when not engaged on 
the record of facts, is neither neat nor lively. 

In the case of factories, like Fulham and 
Chelsea, of which no historian has yet arisen, 
it may be more than pardoned to Mr. Jewitt 
that he should fill pago after pago with 
patents, inventories,bills,and letters, in small 
type. Such undigested information is valu¬ 
able material, and to condense it in the pre¬ 
sent condition of our knowledge might be to 
leave out passages of which no one can now 
tell the importance; bnt to encumber bis 
account of Worcester with a full description 
of Warmstrey or Warmstry House (Mr. 
Jewitt spells it both ways) before it was 
turned into a china factory, and to give a 
genealogical account of the Warmstreys, who 
had no connexion with the factory, was 
surely unnecessary. In the account given of 
the Lowestoft works we are treated to a 
description of the tow-n and its trade, and 
the not very profound remark that:— 

“ It seems somewhat strange that the absolute 
‘ land's end ” on the eastern coast of England 
should have been chosen as the spot on which 
porcelain should be made, when the clay for the 
purpose had to be procured from the western 
‘ Land's End,’ Cornwall, and the coal from the 
extreme northern coast of Northumberland and 
Durham.’’ 

Such remarks w'ould have been well replaced 
by some reference to the vexed question as 
to whether “hard paste’’ was ever made at 
Lowestoft, a question to which Mr. Jewitt 
lias not thought fit to allude. He informs 
us, indeed, that “the collector will be able 
to distinguish immediately between the ex¬ 
amples painted at Lowestoft on Oriental 
body and those which were potted and painted 
there,” and quotes Mr. Owen’s remark that 
“ a higher critical appreciation of the pecu¬ 
liarities of Oriental ware would prevent such 
an error ” (as mistaking Oriental for Lowes¬ 
toft), but ho gives no hint how an ignorant 
person may become a “ collector ” or gain a 
“ higher critical appreciation.” Bead pos- 
siJentcs, many who have hitherto thought 
they were “ collectors ” will exclaim with a 
sigh, and wish that the secret was communi¬ 
cable in words. On the equally vexed ques¬ 
tion as to whether tho mark of an anchor 
and a dagger may be ascribed to Chelsea or 
Bow, Mr. Jewitt’s advice will give but cold 
comfort to those who look to him for a solu¬ 
tion. “ It seems, in fact, to be,” he says, 
" in tho instanco of these marks, that tho 
collector has to act on the showman’s advice 
—he ‘ pays his money ’ for tho rare piece of 


china and ‘ takes his choice,’ whether he 
appropriates it to Chelsea or to Bow.” Can 
this really be true of a “ collector ” with the 
“ higher critical appreciation ” F 

However, it is undoubtedly true, not only 
of Bow and Chelsea, but of all the early' 
English porcelain, that it is difficult to be 
certain of the origin of ordinary specimens, 
even if marked, and it is no less sad than 
true, as the reason for the confusion is due 
to two causes, both regretable. These are— 
1. The want of continued success which 
attended the factories at Bow, Fulham, 
Chelsea, Plymouth, Bristol, Caughley, and 
other places, and which led to their being 
swallowed up by the more successful estab¬ 
lishments at Derby and Coalport. 2. The 
habit of imitating the marks of other facto¬ 
ries. Besides these causes, tho transfer of 
tho workmen from one place to another, the 
adoption of the receipts and processes of 
what had once been rival firms, all tended to 
obliterate distinctions in pieces which bear 
no date. 

The sudden rise about the middle of the 
last century of these and other factories 
such as Worcester, all engaged in the first 
instance in the manufacture of porcelain in 
imitation of Nankin, and afterwards of 
Dresden and Sevres, is one of tho most re¬ 
markable phenomena in the history of Eng¬ 
lish manufacture ; and it is a pity that Mr. 
Jewitt did not make it tho subject of a 
separato chapter, if not history, instead of 
cutting it up piecemeal under tho heads of 
different places. The most remarkable fact 
of this Ceramic Renaissance is the almost 
simultaneous appearance of men like Dwight, 
Cook worthy, Wedgwood, Dr. Wall, Dues- 
bury and Billingsley, all spontaneously 
and without concert engaged in different 
parts of England in the same quest, and all 
with some special success. This chapter in 
the history' of British Art manufacture de¬ 
serves to be written at full length by itself, 
and it i3 one of the merits of Mr. Jewitt’s 
book that if he has not accomplished the task 
himself ho has made it easier for another. 
His account of Chelsea and Bow is fuller 
than any that has yet appeared, but it 
causes disappointment and a sense of bathos 
to find the chapter which contains it 
conclude with accounts of brickfields at 
Hoxton and Hammersmith. If bricks are 
to be dealt with in a book on Ceramic Art 
surely they might have a little outhouse of 
their own instead of being thus forcibly, as 
it were, thrown into the drawing-room. The 
unseasonable introduction of these very use¬ 
ful but rather commonplace articles is all 
the more felt as it comes immediately after 
another severe shock, and this time not only 
of tho artistic but the grammatical sense. 
Under the head of “ Oxford Street,” Mr. 
Jewitt informs us—“Among London esta¬ 
blishments who [sic], from a long and inti¬ 
mate connexion with some of the more 
eminent of our porcelain works, may almost 
bo considered to be manufacturers, are the 
following.” If Messrs. Mortlock deserve 
to bo mentioned in a book on Ceramic Art, 
as no doubt they do, it is not as quasi- manu¬ 
facturers : Messrs. Agnew might as well 
“ almost be considered ” as artists, or Messrs. 
Longmans as authors. 

The topographical arrangement, is indeed, 


little fitted for a history, because it does not 
take into consideration the chronological 
sequence, or the comparative merits, or the 
distinctive peculiarities, of the different fac¬ 
tories. To jump from pottery to porcelain, 
from tho sixteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, from Parian to terracotta, from Bow 
figures to Hoxton bricks, from “ eggshell ” at 
Coalport to tobacco-pipes at Broseley, is 
sacrificing more to topography than topo¬ 
graphy' is worth in connexion with the 
subject. And surely there are many other 
articles besides bricks and tobacco-pipes 
tho manufacture of which falls within the 
too great scope of the book which, if not 
excluded, might more usefully have been 
considered in a separate section of the work. 
It may have been difficult to draw the line 
in some cases, but clearness and general 
utility would have been better served if 
domestic articles of an ornamental kind had 
been separated from drain-pipes and chimney¬ 
pots ; if the decoration of tho inside of a 
house had been separated from the decora¬ 
tion of the outside ; if chemical apparatns, 
flower-pots, and all decidedly useful rather 
than beautiful applications of fireclay, had 
had a special space devoted to them. Would 
it not also have been better if Mr. Jewitt 
had not continued his work down to the 
present moment ? The development in cera¬ 
mic manufacture since the Great Exhibition 
of 18-31 has been too great for justice to be 
done to it by a contemporary writer, at 
least in a work not entirely devoted to it, 
and it is still proceeding at a rate which 
makes any attempt at finality impossible. 
Moreover, the proper proportions of the 
movement are not yet discernible, and the 
only thing certain about wdiat is now written 
on the subject is that it will have to be 
written again. No doubt the material which 
Mr. Jewitt has collected will bo of a certain 
use to future writers on the subject, but the 
sowing of it broadcast throughout this 
volume is a mistake, increasing its bulk and 
damaging its usefulness at the same time 
and to tho same extent. 

In noticing what appear to be some de¬ 
fects in this, on the whole, very valuable 
book, it would not be fair to omit mention 
of the Indexes, which are very full and accu¬ 
rate, and compensate in a great degree for 
the inconvenience of the topographical sys¬ 
tem of arrangement. But were not some 
extraordinary vases once made at Leek P 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 


MINOR ART LITERATURE. 

Leaves from m;/ Sketch-Book. By E. W. Cooke, 
11.A. Second Series. (John Murray.) The 
second series of Mr. Cooke's Leaves from 
Sketch-Book is rather better than was the firs' 
—that is, it has a little more in it of interest ana 
character. These reproductions of the works ot 
Mr. Cooke's pencil show him to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage when they show him in Venice: not in 
scenes where a firm hand in following the lines ot 
architecture is the first need of the artist, but 
rather in scenes which allow place for the indefi¬ 
nite and vague presentation of the picturesque 
and the unusual, which is not seldom a note m 
such art as Mr. Cooke gives us. Thus we find 
him failing in his pourtrayal of the long water¬ 
front of the Itiva dei Schiavoni, but succeeding 
better in his suggestions of the waste places of the 
lagoons. There is one view, especially, very sic- 
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nificant of Venice, with the water at low tide, 
and the uncovered land in the foreground, and the 
dark spots dotted about in a way that is familiar 
to every voyager or mariner on the lagoons, and in 
the background San Lazzaro, it may be, or San 
Giorgio—buildings that rise from the low level, 
and betoken the neighbourhood of the great city. 
But the method of reproduction here assumed, 
and the sketches themselves that are reproduced, 
do not very particularly commend themselves to 
the artistic eye. The effect attained is not seldom 
dat and wanting in vividness, so that the book as 
a whole has no conspicuous charm. It is, how¬ 
ever, solid and respectable. The letterpress will 
be instructive to many. 

The Drawing-Room. By Mrs. Orrinsmith. (Mac¬ 
millan.) It is conceivable that the public may 
shortly have had enough of friendly suggestion 
and elaborate guidance as to the manner in 
which the practised or unpractised writer de¬ 
crees that its rooms shall be furnished. We 
have had .Mr. Kastlake, and “ H. J. C.” with 
his humble but useful little book, published 
by Henry S. King and Co.; we have had the 
Miss Garretts, who are practical workwomen, 
and we have had Mrs. Ilaweis, and many articles 
in many magazines. Scribner's Magazine has had 
much to say on the subject, and many of the illus¬ 
trations in Mrs. Orrinsmith's volume, which is 
now before us, have appeared, we believe, in that 
serial, though we do not tind mention made of this 
circumstance in Messrs. Macmillan's publication. 
Of these illustrations some are probably service¬ 
able, but such a one as that entitled “ A Comfort¬ 
able Corner ” is obviously misnamed. The scene 
depicted may perhaps be a pretty corner, or per¬ 
haps a fanciful corner, but for the young woman 
perched upon a seat made upon the mo3t correct 
principles, about twice too high for her, it is at all 
events anything but a comfortable corner. Again, 
in “Curtains for a Window ” there is no approach 
to good style, whether as regards the way in 
which the curtains are hung to the rod, or 
the way in which they are gathered together 
at the waist. On the other hand, the woodcut 
entitled “ Old-Fashioned Fireplace ” gives an ex¬ 
ample of simple and tasteful management and 
work. As regards the text of Mrs. OrriDsmith’s 
book, she, in her recommendations of taste and 
common-sense in room-furnishing and adornment, 
has laboured under the disadvantage of being 
very late in the field. Thus the reasons she assigns 
for discarding lofty mirrors, which reflect chiefly 
the ceiling, have had to be given before, and her 
plea for simplicity of line and honesty of con¬ 
struction is not precisely new. Thus it is 
perhaps inevitable that her book, like others of 
the series, should be principally useful to dwellers 
in out-of-the-world places which have not even 
yet thrown aside the tyranny of the fashionable 
upholsterer of some eight or ten years ago. The 
kinds of design and colouring she inclines to are 
no discovery of very recent days—no latest deve¬ 
lopment of fine taste—but are very much, unless 
we are mistaken, what tend to be commonly 
fashionable in our own. Many of the illustra¬ 
tions, therefore, do but reproduce arrangements 
of which the shop windows in the West End and 
in the larger provincial towns are now offering 
abundant examples. But within her modest 
sphere, as discoursing to those to whom the 
movement of the last few years towards pleasanter 
and sounder forms of furniture is quite unknown, 
the author of the present volume of the “ Art at 
Home Series" may be sulliciently useful. She 
repeatedly and justly insists upon the exer¬ 
cise of independent judgment when it is matured 
by culture. It is open to question whether 
the author of a book on a subject like Mrs. 
Orrinsmith’s—a book which is valueless unless 
entirely practical—does wisely in avoiding for the 
most part the mention of the names of individuals 
or firms who make and sell the things of which 
she most approves. No one but the very malicious 
or the very silly would .imagine that she lay open 


to the charge of self-interested recommendation 
if she gave point and precision to her opinion and 
advice by boldly naming the art work-people or 
shopkeepers whose wares appear to her the best. 
A fellow-writer was, indeed, blamed in a news¬ 
paper paragraph for doing the same tiling; but 
reproach from such quarters as those from which 
alone it is likely to come may in our opinion be not 
unwisely incurred in the determination to do sub¬ 
stantial service to the reader, and not to write as 
one who is beating the air. One little detail to 
finish with. Mrs. Orrinsmith, in her chapter on 
Lighting a Room, has a wise word in favour of 
sconces with plate backs placed against a wall, 
and she dwells on the evils of oil lamps and the 
katefulness of gas. On this point we are much 
with her. The most beautiful room when lighted 
by gas becomes at once, in eil'ect, hard and bar¬ 
baric. But when our author enquires why candles 
have gone so much out of use, we would ask her 
in return where any are now to be got of the 
sound and steady quality of those of our youth ? 
Adulteration has reached the tallow-chandler. 

The Dining-Room. By Mrs. Loftie. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This writer, like her predecessors, gossips 
on tables and chairs, and accompanies the comment 
by woodcuts of many forms of furniture, the like 
of which the London world is now somewhat 
familiar with. .Some of these forms, of course, 
are in accordance with the present fashion, 
which, like the fashion of ten years ago, will 
pass away. Olliers are severely Gothic, and 
have already passed away*. The author of this 
volume also bestows her mind on the subject of 
dinner napkins and knives and forks. She informs 
us that “ there is a serious question anxiously 
debated at many dinner-parties, as to the supe¬ 
riority of three prongs to four.” As to the 
dinner napkins, we are advised that “ mottoes 
can be charmingly worked in all kinds of odd 
places—in one corner, or across the middle, or 
along one or all of the sides. Not only are such 
devices pretty and appropriate," adds the author, 
in her cheerful endeavour to carry Art into the 
dinner napkin, “ but they may sometimes afford a 
subject for dinner conversation when the weather 
has been exhaustively discussed. A grace or an apt 
quotation would not be out of place." But the 
“ charm " of working mottoes in “ all kinds of odd 
places ” is one which is not very apparent to us. 

We have received The Bedroom and Boudoir 
(Macmillan), in which Lady Barker, with here 
and there a reminiscence of the rougher fashion 
in which she found it necessary to court slumber 
in out-of-the-way lands, describes many luxurious 
appliances which the fashion of the moment dic¬ 
tates in civilised England. There is besides a 
picture (fig. 3) of “a form of wooden bedstead 
which could easily be copied, at least in ils gene¬ 
ral idea, by any village carpenter," and which 
“ would be exceedingly pretty and original for a 
young girl's bedroom.” Its “general idea" we 
have, we fear, failed to grasp; but that is probably 
because our attention has been absorbed by the 
position of the young girl who rests on the 
“original” bedstead. She is designed as lying 
intolerably high—gracefully twisted so ns best to 
encourage a bad complaint of the spine ; her arms 
bare, as if in evening dress, and the bedclothes 
drawn only up to her waist. But perhaps it was 
hardly within the province of an exponent of 
“Art at Home” to see that there was snug and 
healthy lying, as well as an “ original" bedstead. 

The Brocks and the Rude Stone Monuments of 
the Orkney Islands and the North of Scotland. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L. (William Mullan.) 
Previous antiquaries have ascribed the erection of 
these monuments either to the Piets or to the pre¬ 
historic races, but Mr. Fergusson argues for their 
Scandinavian origin, and would fix their dato 
between the ninth and twelfth centuries. He 
calls attention to the fact that the brochs, which 
are circular castles enclosing a courtyard, with 
rooms in the thickness of the walls, are all built 


near the sea, or with easy access to it. They are 
not, however, adapted for defending the coast 
against attack, but merely for passive resistance, 
and are apparently intended as places of security 
which an invading nation could hold with the 
smallest possible garrison. By far the greatest 
number, also, are found in places known to have 
been occupied by Norwegians, and there are no 
other buildings in the neighbourhood which can be 
fairly considered as the work of the Scandinavian 
conquerors during the first three centuries of their 
occupation. The bearing of Mr. Ferguason's 
arguments on English archaeology is this:—that 
there are in connexion with the brochs, stone 
circles of appareutly the same date; so that if 
his theory stands the test of further examination— 
and it is certainly very convincing—there is a great 
probability that, after all, the traditional account 
of the building of Stonehenge in the post-Roman 
times may be founded on fact. 

History of Furniture. By Albert Jaequemart. 
(Chapman and Hall.) Perhaps one of the ad¬ 
vantages to be dorived from the translation into 
English of M. Albert Jacquemart's History of 
Furniture is that the beautiful examples of all 
styles therein set forth remove even from the 
hitherto ignorant the opportunity of describing 
any one period as “ bad.” We have heard the 
collection of rare furniture in one of the most 
recently adorned of the great houses of London 
described, in offhand fashion, by an artist who 
talked about it, as all good—“none of a bad 
time ”—and when we came to enquire what in 
the opinion of this easily constituted authority 
w r us a “ bad time,” the answer given was that 
there was nothing of Louis Quatorze or Louis 
Quinze. Indeed, in the liberal condemnation was 
included all the work of tiio French eighteenth 
century. Now, certain of the illustrations in 
Albert Jacquemart's book—less happy, indeed, in 
their character than those exquisite etchings which 
adorned the volume on porcelain — show to a 
degree perhaps in which no illustrations of a like 
work undertaken by an English author have shown 
the rare and free beauty of the best examples of 
the furniture and decorative art of the “ bad 
time.” The creuius of Gothic Art was certainly 
more congenially employed in the adornments of 
a church than in those of a chamber. The genius 
of the true Renaissance, though avowedly secular, 
was perhaps hardly happier than Gothic when ap¬ 
plied to the interior of the house and home ; but 
the genius of the eighteenth century, in furniture, 
in sculpture, and in painting, found its most suit¬ 
able service in the decoration of boudoir and 
cabinet, and to call the marquetry of Reisener, or 
the panel of Boucher, or the bust of Clodion, “ bad 
art" is only to misconceive the objects of the art 
in the changed conditions of the times in which it 
was produced. These things were the perfect and 
appropriate art for houses of luxury and abodes of 
pleasure. An air of refined voluptuousness 
such as has in all civilised times been permitted 
to the great, tho rich, and the beautiful, seems 
still to linger about them: and we may be sure 
that a crusade against these admired examples of 
French eighteenth-century r art will have no other 
than a local and a temporary success. We are the 
last, therefore, to begrudge to M. Jaequemart the 
space he has chosen to bestow on these things and 
the like of them. At the same time it may be 
pointed out that the simpler needs of the same 
century in England produced a style of household 
furniture, less rich, less wanton, yet hardly less 
entitled to be ranked as “art-furniture," if art in 
furniture consists, at all events in some part, in the . 
fine suitability of the thing made to the purpose 
for which it was made. But our eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury furniture in England—the furniture of Chip¬ 
pendale and Sheraton, say, and Ilepplethwaite— 
M. Jaequemart has not considered worthy of 
anything that can be called a record, and probably 
this is because, however exquisitely it was adapted 
for its proper purposes, it did not call into play 
the arts of the recognised artist. A time-piece 
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encrusted by Boule, or a trepied sculptured by 
Gonthiere, is evidently a work of more conscious 
and more ambitious art than the best of our 
own fiddle-backod chairs or spindle-legged tables ; 
and this must be M. Jacquemart's excuse. It 
must not be imagined that because M. Jacque- 
mart has lingered happily over the labour 
of his own fellow-countrymen at a time 
when best of all they provided for the artistic 
luxury of the rich and the exquisite he has 
neglected the good work of the Renaissance in 
Italy, or been unmindful of the art which 
workers in metal, from Benvenuto downwards, 
bestowed upon objects of which tho peacefully 
luxurious noble of the eighteenth century had 
little need. There are some good reproductions 
in his book of his son Jules Jacquemart's etchings 
of the rare beauty of sword and dagger which 
show us something of that “ horror coquetting 
with voluptuousness ” which has struck a con¬ 
temporary poet as a special characteristic not of 
European but of Eastern art— 

" Yataghan, kandjar, things that rend and rip, 

Gash rough, slash smooth, help hate so many ways, 
Yet ever keep a beauty that betrays 
Love still at work with the artificer 
Throughout his quaint devising.” 

But we need not pursue M. Jacqucmart with 
further detail. The volume, to make an end, is 
with perhaps the single exception we have 
mentioned, a curious and admirable storehouse of 
varied information, not only on the supplemental 
and minor arts, but on the greater arts where 
they touch in any way the subject of M. Jaeque- 
mart's work—furniture. Much has lately been 
written on this theme, but the material for the 
writing has olVn been picked up only during a 
six months' dilettante devotion to a fashionable 
hobby. It was M. Jacquemart’s distinction 
— was, for like the diligent translator of his 
book, Mrs. Bury l’alliser, he is gone from among 
us—that be knew accurately, and with the love 
of many years, all his subject. 

M. Edmond Bonnaff£ has well earned by 
Cauteries ear lArt et la Curiosite (Paris: A. 
Quantiu) the title of a curieux. From many odd 
places he has learnt many strange details about 
the commerce of art and tho collection of works of 
art, and he has learned something of the objects 
themselves. Books do not exist in the English 
language which would have enabled him to make 
his industrious compilations. The literature of 
the collector is three-fourths of it in French. 
France has long been, and is still, the great centre 
where tho precious objects of the world congre¬ 
gate ; and a fair share of the precious objects of 
the world have been French from the beginning. 
Chiefly then for Frenchmen—for French collec¬ 
tors, of whom M. Bonnattu affirms there are from 
two to three thousand in Paris—has the writer 
written his book; but the English collector will 
nevertheless find it a volume with which a heavy 
half-hour may be whiled away without sub¬ 
sequent regret. It is full of little informations, 
and is not without important facts. One excellent 
point M. Bonnaflb makes—though somewhat out of 
the range of tho more collector—when in dwelling 
on tho alleged importance of uniting comfort with 
beauty in art furniture, be asserts that “ comfort” 
is a changeable thing, the “comfort” of one 
generation being by no means that of another. 
For a generation of lax habits, a low seat and a 
reclining back may be necessary for comfort; but 
the austerer manners of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries would have found only dis¬ 
comfort in the obligation to lounge; and even now 
it may be observed that men of active life—the 
sailor and the soldier—sit but reluctantly on low 
and easy seats, and often awkwardly endeavour to 
sustain themselves erect on a sofa's edge. But it is 
not with social observations like this one that M. 
Bonnaflb has filled his bojk. lie gossips—not al¬ 
ways brilliantly by any means—on the collector 
of the ancient world and the collector of the 
Middle Age, and has an instructive chapter on 


“ Lo Commerce do la Curiosite,” and winds up 
with a very sensible suggestion for the formation 
in Franco of a museum “ which shall cost no¬ 
thing.” For it appeal's that scattered about the 
public offices of France, and especially in Paris at 
the head-quarters of many departments of State— 
the Ministry of Marine, say, or the Ministry of 
Finance—there exists a very considerable quan¬ 
tity of very tine art furniture—it may be of the 
seventeenth century, or it may be of the eight¬ 
eenth — but anyhow there are many master¬ 
pieces now running their chance of destruction or 
damage in actual use, and which ought appa¬ 
rently to be rescued and carefully conserved. 
But for the English collector and the English 
reader the chapter on the history' of the 
buying and the selling of tine things will be 
the most interesting. M. Bonnaflb does not seem 
to have extended his researches to Italy, or he 
would probably have found there, as elsewhere, 
particulars of some value. England, naturally, 
he for the most part ignores; as until rather 
lately the exchange or due appreciation of beau¬ 
tiful objects of art existed in England only among 
those who had known foreign travel. Holland 
appears to have been the lirst country that sys¬ 
tematised dealings in beautiful things. 

“ Tiie Dutchman had preceded us in tho commercial 
organisation of things of curiosity. Horn a merchant 
and born a collector, he loved passionately tho pic¬ 
tures of his school, tho books from his printing- 
presses. tho porcelains that his ships brought him 
from tiie furthest Fast; ho paid good prices, lie 
formed great collections; tho things rose in value, 
and ho profited by tho rise.” 

The seventeenth century invented tho printed 
catalogue; and the lirst catalogue which, we 
surmise, has escaped tho observation of M. 
Georges lluplessis, who has written much on 
these themes—dates from the very beginning of 
the seventeenth century, being that of the “ Medals, 
etc., at present ranged" in the cabinet of the Ciieur 
Antoine Agard, master goldsmith and antiquary 
of the town of Arles in Provence.” The collection 
soon afterwards passed into illustrious hands. At 
first the catalogue was not actually of a sale, but 
was a means of bringing into publicity the posses¬ 
sion of objects very shortly to be sold. Now the 
number of printed catalogues published in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—or at all 
events the number now existing—has been ascer¬ 
tained ; and it is interesting to note the gradual 
rise, and bow in the earlier time the Dutch sur¬ 
passed the French in the number of sales that 
occurred. And that is an admirable means of 
judging of the estimation in which in their re¬ 
spective countries work of art was held. Thus in 
the first half of the eighteenth century there is 
record of only thirty art sales in Paris: the number 
recorded in the LowCountries—at Amsterdam, the 
Hague, Haarlem,and Utrecht—is nearly two hun¬ 
dred. Theproportionsehauged gradually, andin the 
middle of the second half of the century there is 
record of forty-two art-sales in Paris every year. 
That was the period when tho love of curious and 
rare and delicate things was at its height. During 
the First Republic and the Directory the sales 
were few. Our readers know also that the school 
of David brought into contempt the school of 
Watteau, but will it bo believed that a master¬ 
piece of painting by Wntteau—the Fete Veni- 
tienne —sold in Its 12 for loss than sixteen pounds? 
Afterwards, Romanticism as a fashion in liter¬ 
ature brought the works of the Middle Age into 
fashion in tiie world of Art and of the connoisseur. 
Oulv within the last fifteen years has there been 
a surprising return to the painters, designers, and 
engravers of the French eighteenth century. 


MR. ltASSAMS ASSYRIAN TREASURES. 

II. 

Tnoron the number of the fragments of Tablets 
recently brought from Nineveh by Mr. Rassam 
does not reach the sum of those obtained by the 


late Geo. Smith from the same place, yet the 
fragments are larger, and therefore, on the" whole, 
of much greater value. ’ 

In the new collection all the subjects usually 
found in Assyrian literature are represented: bi¬ 
lingual lists or dictionaries, legends, works on 
magic, charms, omens, and astrology, historical 
texts, letters, despatches, and contracts. AVe see 
from this how widely learning must have been 
extended in Assyria; and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, in spite of their cumbersome mode 
of writing, many, even of the common people, 
could read and, perhaps, write. On examining 
the Tablets we cannot help admiring, in almost 
every case, the beauty of the writing, which also 
must have been very rapidly done. Then, again, 
there are the different styles of writing—that of 
the despatches and contracts, a bold, often rough, 
business hand; that of the historical documents, clear 
and well-formed ; that of the magical, and other 
texts, small, clear, and beautiful. Amongthese last 
may be noticed a tablet written wholly in the Akka¬ 
dian tongue, in winch the fineness, the beauty, anil 
the clearness of the characters are quite marvellous. 
The practised eye, too, can easily detect many 
different handwritings in each of the above- 
mentioned styles. 

Among the historical documents is a cylinder 
of Assuru-bani-abla, which is undoubtedly the 
finest yet obtained of that king. It gives, in 
about 1,400 lines of writing, the whole of his 
history, excepting the last few years of his reign 
—a period of which nothing- is known. Another 
piece of a very fine cylinder from the temple of 
Nimroud, gives a list of the kings of Palestine 
and Cyprus who gave tribute to Assuru-bani-abla 
in bis tirst warlike expedition, when on bis way 
to chastise Tirhakah, king of Egypt and Sais. As 
this is the first perfect list yet discovered, it mnv 
be interesting to reproduce here the names of the 
kings and kingdoms, many of them very familiar 
to us, in their Assyrian form. The kings of 
Palestine are—Bahlu (Baal), king of Tsurri 
(Tyre); Minse * (Menasseh), king of Ya'udi 
(Judah); Qa'us-gabri, king of Udunie (Edom); 
Muzuri,king of Mahba(Moab); Ismen,kingof Kka- 
ziti (Gaza); Mitinti, king of Isqaluna (Askelon); 
Ika'usu, king of Avgaruua (Ekrou); Milki-asapa, 
king of Gubli (Gubal) ; Yakinlii, king of Aru'ada 
(Arvad); Abi-Bahal, king of fsamsi-muruna; 
Ammina-Adbi, king of Bit-Ammana (Betk- 
Ammon) ; Akk-milki (Akimelek), king of Asdudi 
(Askdod). And the kings of Cyprus:—likistura, 
king of Edihlif; Pilfigura, king of Kidrusi; Ivi.-ii, 
king of Silvia ; Itfiandar, king of Pappa (Paphosl; 
Erisu, king of Sillu (Soloe); Darnasu, king of 
Kuri (Curion); Admesu,kingof Tamesu(Tamisu»i; 
Damusu, king of Gartikhadasti; Unasagusu, king 
ofLidir; Putsusu, king of Nure. Besides exact¬ 
ing tribute from these kings, Assuru-b.mi-abla also 
compelled them to help him both with ships and 
men in his conquest of Egypt, which conquest was 
the beginning of a long series of successes which 
made the Assyrian arms the terror of all her neigh¬ 
bours, and raised the kingdom to a pitch of glory 
never before reached, and soon to fade away. 

A new fragment of a most valuable work, the 
Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia, 
gives us an account of the occasions when, either 
for peace or war, these two rival monarchies came 
into contact, and enables us to determine the 
dates of their kings. The new fragment tells us 
of Assuru-yuballadh, king of Assyria, and liunia- 
buryas, king of Babylonia, of Belu-niruri, king of 
Assyria, and Knri-galzu, the young son of Burna- 
burvas (defeated by the Assyrian king in the 
battle of Zugagi), of Rammanu-nirari, king of 
Assyria, and Nazi-murudas, king of Babylonia, 
with accounts of many other kings of the two 
countries. Peaceful meetings and warlike meet¬ 
ings are faithfully recorded, and many gaps in the 


* Esarhaddon’s scribe spells tho namo more cor¬ 
rectly—Menase. 

f Aegisthus, king of Idalium. 
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history of Babylonia are filled up. The events 
treated of occurred between 1-100 and 891 B.c. 

Besides the above, the history of the exploits 
of the hero Gisdhubar is rendered more complete 
bv a portion of the tenth tablet, which describes 
bis journey to find Tarnzi (Noah). New frag- 
liients of the creation series tell us more about the 
goddess Tiamatu, the ocean ; and there are frag¬ 
ments of many other beautiful and curious legends, 
telling of the nation's poetry, as the mytho¬ 
logical texts, the omens, and the works on astro¬ 
logy tell of her superstition. 

A short time must elapse before we can know 
exactly what we possess in the way of new 
matter, for almost every fragment requires clean¬ 
ing before it can be read. Indeed, some of them 
are so incrusted with earth and silica that scarcely 
a character is visible, and it is impossible to tell 
what they contain until the obnoxious substances 
are removed. 

The number of slabs in the new collection is 
verv small, Mr. Rassam having brought away 
onlv the more remarkable. The most noteworthy' 
is one representing the baking of bread, which was 
done in exactly the same way as the Arabs do it 
now. All the slabs have been, unfortunately', 
broken in transit. From the Temple of Nimroud 
Mr. Rassam has obtained somo exceedingly in¬ 
teresting enamelled tiles, of very pretty patterns. 
In the centre of each tile is a knob, penetrated at 
the base, evidently to permit a cord to pass 
through ; and round the b.iso of the knob is tho 
following inscription ;—“ The palace of Assuru- 
natsir-abla, king of Assyria, son of Tugulti-Niuip, 
king of Assyria also. Furniture of Bit-Knmmuri 
of the city of Calali” (Nimroud). Mr. Rassam's 
opinion is that these knobs formed an ornament in 
the centre of the ceiling of the room, the hole with 
which it is pierced having been used for suspend¬ 
ing a lamp. This supposition is strengthened by 
the fact that it would have been impossible to 
read tbe inscription on the tiles if they had been 
placed in any other position than overhead, as the 
knob would prevent part of it from being seen. 

Among tho smaller objects are two or three 
figures in the Assyrian style, rather roughly- 
modelled, and several of the Greek and Roman 
period. One curious object is an ox's hoof of very 
hard baked clay, bearing, on the sole and the 
upper part, inscriptions referring to omens. From 
Kouyunjik come fragments of a tine glass dish, and 
from lialawat some fragments of ivory' figures of 
most delicate workmanship. 

Tnr.o. G. Pincees. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. IIokmczd Rassam will leave England 
again on the 20th to resume work at Nineveh, 
where excavations have been conducted during his 
absence by bis nephew. It is probable that the 
Kouyunjik Library will be thoroughly explored by 
March next. -Some 400 fresh tablets are on their 
way to tbe British Museum. 

Dr. Zeineart Horning, one of tbe younger 
Assyriologists of Germany, is about to publish tbe 
two most important inscriptions of the Assyrian 
king Sennacherib, generally known under tbe 
title of the Taylor Prism and the Bellini Cylinder. 
The publication will comprise tbe carefully trans¬ 
cribed text of both inscriptions, a new translation, 
a commentary, explaining mainly the dillicult 
and as yet uninterpreted passages of the inscrip¬ 
tions, a glossary, and the original cuneiform text 
in autographical form. 

A N'Eff fortnightly journal is announced in New 
York, entitled the Art Interchange, the aim of 
which will be to promote the elliciencv of the 
hfociety of Decorative Art, by advertising its 
methods and assisting its efforts to educate the 
public taste for art. 

TnE picture of Gabriel Max just about to be 
exhibited in Berlin represents Venus and Tann- 


biiuser at tbe moment of their intercourse when 
Wagner’s opera begins, and the knight, sated of 
beauty, determines to roam the world. The picture 
is painted with all Max's real and meretricious 
skill, sensuous treatment, and dramatic force. 

According to the story which was repeated so 
often that it came to be believed on all hands, 
Pheidias in making his statue of Zeus at Olympia 
set himself to realise the three famous lines of 
the Iliad, i., 528:— 

rj Kill KVaverjcnu eV drppvo-i revere K poviojv 4 

upApocruu 6’ dpa yairtu eireppdxravro tlraieros 

Kparos drr dduv iToto' peyav S’ e\e\i£ev "OXvpwov. 
To confirm the tradition, there was the fact that 
the existing busts of this god all represent him 
with more or less heavy locks springing from the 
forehead not unlike the mane of a lion. Hence it 
became usual to speak of tho mane-like hair of 
Zeus, and to conclude that the existing busts as a 
rule illustrated the Homeric lines, while in parti¬ 
cular the one which was found at Otricoli, and is 
now in the Vatican Museum, admirably realised the 
poetic idea of Zeus. In his satisfaction with this 
conclusion, Brunn went so far as to recognise in the 
Otricoli bust a good copy of the head of the statue 
by Pheidias. Overbeck and others have con¬ 
tinued in much the same vein, without feeling how 
much the spirit of the head in question was at 
variance with that of high Greek art in the time of 
Pheidias. This point has been taken up by Stephani 
in the recently issued part of the Compte-rendu de la 
Commission Arc/ieologique of St. Petersburg (p. 
101),who thinks that we must look for a more placid 
type, and recognises an approach to what is wanted 
in the heads struck on two silver coins of Elis. 
Of these coins one is in the Cabinet of tho British 
Museum, and undoubtedly presents a very noble 
type of Greek art at its highest period. Stcphani 
thinks it may be of a date a little before Pheidias, 
but in that he will probably not find many to 
agree with him. The other coin is in the Berlin 
Museum, and belongs, on the other hand, to a 
period later than Pheidias. Between tho two 
Stcphani believes the true type of the Zeus at 
Olympia is to be sought. It may be so. But in 
defence of the heads with mane-like hair springing 
from the brow, we woull remind hint that this is 
the character of tho hair and forehead of the well- 
known marble head from Milo in the British 
Museum, generally called Aesculapius, but some¬ 
times, and perhaps more correctly, Zeus, since the 
remains of a metal wreath which has adorned the 
head would suit him better than Aesculapius. It 
would be impossible, looking at this head, to feel 
that there attached to it the slightest trace of a 
spirit not consistent with the finest age of sculp¬ 
ture in Greece. So that, while agreeing with 
Slephaui about the Otricoli bust, we do not feel 
obliged to abandon the notion that the Zeus of 
Pheidias had the mane-like hair required by the 
passage of tho Iliad. 

A second edition has just been published of M. 
Leon Degeorge's interesting monograph entitled 
Im Maison Plantin, which we mentioned last 
month in connexion with a pleasant article on the 
same subject in Macmillan. M. Degeorge not 
only gives a graphic account of the celebrated 
printing-house, but he catalogues all the artistic 
and typographic treasures preserved in it, including 
many of special interest ns relating to Rubens, 
Vnndyck, and Pourbus. lie also adds a chrono¬ 
logical list of all the works printed by Plantin at 
Antwerp between 1555 and 1589, so that his 
work really forms a complete history of every¬ 
thing relating to the great printer and his busy 
house. A portrait of Plantin—an etching after 
Wierix—forms the frontispiece. 


lent by various collectors. Most of them, it is 
true, have been seen before, either at the Alsace- 
Lorraine exhibition, or in other loan collections, 
but some few are new even to the Paris public, and 
among them several noteworthy works. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the exhibition aro to go into the general 
fund, which is gradually mounting to considerable 
proportions. 

Tee exhibition of the Dresden Academy this 
year, like most other exhibitions, failed to show 
anything more than a respectable mediocrity of 
talent. Neither in history, landscape, nor portrait 
was there any great work ; hut on the other hand 
there were a number of praiseworthy performances 
in all three departments, and a still larger number 
of pretty genre pictures, some of which will 
probably find their way into the Royal Gallery. 
Among the seventeen works in sculpture contri¬ 
buted to this exhibition the most important was 
Donndorf’s bust of Freiligrath, destined to be set 
up above tbe poet’s grave in Cannstadt. It has 
been cast in bronze, and is generally spoken of as a 
satisfactory work. 

Tef, fifth volume of Dr. W. MithofTs compre¬ 
hensive work on the Monuments of Art and 
Antiquity in Hanover has just been published. 
This work, which was begun in 1871, aims at 
doing for the little .State of Hanover almost 
what tho “ Catalogue of the Art Treasures of 
France” proposes to do for France, except that it 
is not a national undertaking, but is due solely to 
private enthusiasm and enterprise. The present 
volume deals with tho Duchies of Bremen and 
Verden and the estates of Iladdu, Hoza, and 
Diepholz. It gives an alphabetical list of all the 
places where interesting monuments are to bo 
found, thus affording a sort of guide to the artistic 
riches of the country. (>ne of the most important 
chapters contains a description of the Cathedral 
of Verden, taken as an example of a peculiar style 
of church architecture prevailing iu the former 
Kingdom of Hanover. The Cathedral of Bremen 
is also investigated, and much that is interesting 
made known. Dr. Mithoff, who has made rapid 
progress with his work considering its size and 
importance, counts upon finishing it in two more 
volumes to be published within the space of two 
years. 

Teere is at present being exhibited in Leipzig 
a large altar-piece with central subject and two 
wings, painted by Prof. Ludwig Nieper, Director 
of the Leipzig Academy, for a church at Sezzen, a 
town in Russia, near Riga. It is so seldom now¬ 
adays that artists are called upon for the produc¬ 
tion of these works of religious art that the 
exhibition of one that is really destined for church 
decoration is not without interest. I’rof. Nieper 
lias not gone back to tbe early Florentine or 
Siennese painters for his types, as so many of our 
painters of tho present time have done, but has 
sought inspiration from the later masters of the 
sixteenth century. The subject of his central 
compartment is the Crucifixion, the body of Christ 
standing out in bold relief on tho cross from a 
darkening sky and landscape background. On tho 
two wings are the two apostles S8. Paul and Peter, 
conceived in some measure according to the usual 
types, but with a powerful individuality of 
character infused into them, so that Paul becomes 
as it were tho symbol of the Thinker who 
in his search after truth heeds not the sword of 
Martyrdom, and Peter of the Man of Action 
of strong will and resolute endeavour. It is 
said that Prof. Nieper has added much to his fame 
by this work, and it is a matter of regret in 
Leipzig that it should have to he sent out of 
Germany. 


Tee MusiSe des Arts Ddcoratifs has already made 
a small beginning during the last fortnight by 
opening a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
ancient and modern in the Pavilion de Flore of the 
Tuileries. Tho exhibition occupies the four salles 
on the ground floor, and contains about 600 works 


It has been proposed by M. Edouard Andre, the 
president of tbe Union Centrale, that in the juries 
formed to consider the industrial products of ex¬ 
hibitions there should always be one member to 
report especially on the artistic value of these pro¬ 
ducts, and not merely to judge them, as the jury 
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in general must do, from an industrial or scientific 
point of view. The reports made by scientific 
juries, however valuable in their way, are apt, it 
is affirmed, to have too limited a range. 

An appreciative article on Diirer, reviewing the 
French translation of Prof. Thausiug's work, and 
illustrated with one of Herr Van de AVeijer's 
facsimiles of the woodcuts of the Virgin Series, 
and a number of engravings taken from Ihirer's 
drawings for the Triumph of Maximilian, was 
contributed to L'Art last month by M. Eugene 
Yuron. This French translation, made with great 
skill by M. Gustave Gruzer, is in some respects 
even a more important work than the original, for 
it contains more than forty fresh illustrations, 
many of them full-page engravings, and has re¬ 
ceived besides the author’s latest corrections and 
additions. Prof. Thausing is not an easy writer 
to translate, particularly into French, and M. 
Gruzer owns to having had considerable ditti- 
cuity with his involved descriptions and technical 
language. Perhaps this rendering may facilitate 
the appearance of the long-promised English trans¬ 
lation. 

M. Alexandre Pinch art, whose comprehen¬ 
sive work on the history of tapestry, written in 
collaboration with MM. Jules Guitirey and Eugene 
Muntz, has just reached its fifth number, corrects, 
in a letter to the Chronique des Arts, a slight error 
made in their work a3 to the date of the earliest 
mention in history of the manufacture of tapestry 
de haute lice at Arras. This was stated to be 
13C7; but quite recently M. Richard, the archivist 
of the Pas de Calais, has discovered a document 
that states that a certain “ Isabeau Caurroe, called 
of Hallenes, living at Arras, has sold to Mahant 
Countess of Artois V drag ouvres de haute lice en 
1313.” Several of the account-books of this 
princess are preserved at Arras, and mention is 
made in these of the purchase of drops and of 
tapis, but not finding any account of tapisserie 
de haute lice in them the learned authors of the 
History of Tapestry concluded that the manufac¬ 
ture of this sort of tapestry did not date back so 
far. It seems, however, they were mistaken. 
The last number of their work deals with Italian 
tapestry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
embracing the works for which Raphael, Giovanni 
da Udine, Perino del Vaga, and Giulio Romano 
furnished the designs. 

The first exhibition of the recently formed 
Scottish Society of Water-colour Painters will be 
held next month in Glasgow, the society having 
secured premises in West Nile Street. The winter 
exhibition in the Albert Gallery, Edinburgh, will 
open in November. 

A statue of Gauss is to be erected shortly at 
Brunswick, the birthplace of the eminent mathe¬ 
matician. It has been modelled, after a portrait 
of Gauss in the possession of the Gottingen Uni¬ 
versity, by Prof. Schaper, and has been success¬ 
fully cast in bronze. 

A portrait of Ingres has just been placed in 
the Louvre. It was presented some months ago 
by the sons of M. Bochet, the friend of Ingres, in 
whose possession it had remained, on condition of 
seven copies of it being made for seven members 
of the family. This condition having been ful¬ 
filled, it is now hung in the Salle des Sept-Chemi- 
ndes. 

The municipality of Paris have given the fol¬ 
lowing sums for the four works of sculpture 
bought at the Salon this year:—Lcs Premieres 
Fuudrailles, by Barrias, 25,000 fr.; La Medita¬ 
tion, by Noel, 0,000 fr.; Le Paradis Perdu, by 
Gautherin, 16,000 fr.; Les Hirondelles, bv Peifler, 
5,000 fr. 

An Exhibition of Fine Arts will be opened at 
Rouen on October 1 next, closing on November 16. 
This is the twenty-sixth annual exhibition that 
has been held in this town. 


Art and industrial museums, humble copies of 
our parent establishment at South Kensington, 
continue to spring up all over Germany. We 
have several times had occasion to note the sur¬ 
prising growth of the Germanic Museum at 
Nurnberg, the progress of which during the last 
ten years has been almost as rapid as that of South 
Kensington itself; and now lately similarly 
flourishing accounts have been given in the Kunst 
Kronik of two other museums — notably the 
Royal Art and Industrial Museum at Dresden, 
and its adjoint schools, and the Hamburg 
Museum, an old establishment which has recently 
taken fresh life, and was opened last year in 
a new building. A Festschrift published on the 
occasion gives the most satisfactory history of the 
steady growth of this museum and its influence 
over the art-culture of students. 

Mr. Charles Heath Wilson writes to us:— 
“I read with some surprise, at page 204 of the 
Academy for August 24, that ‘ Two of Gavin Hamil¬ 
ton’s most important works were a Daniel in the Lions' 
Den, in the Duke of Hamilton's collection.' I have 
been for thirty years familiar with the Hamilton 
pictures, having been a frequent visitor at Hamilton 
Palace, and the Daniel in the Linns' Den is a large 
Ituhens —a well-known picture. I took Dr. Waagen 
to Hamilton and presented him, and you will find in 
his book a description of tbo Hamilton collection. I 
cannot remember anything by G. Hamilton there. I 
do not know that the Duke has any important pictures 
anywhere else.” 

In last week’s Academy, page 220, col. 3, the 
name of one of the 1 co-editors of Mr. Paterson's 
collection of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots 
was incorrectly printed. It should have been 
J. Wyllie Guild. 


MUSIC. 

The annual Festival of tbe Three Choirs (the 
155th since its foundation) is to be held at Wor¬ 
cester next week, from Tuesday, the 10tb, to 
Friday, the 13th inst. The proceedings will com¬ 
mence with a special service to be held in the nave 
of the cathedral on Tuesday morning, at which 
Handel's Dettinyen Te Deum, Purcell's Jubilate 
in D, and Bach’s Anthem “ Blessing, glory, 
wisdom, and thanks ” will be sung. On Tuesday 
evening tbe first part of tbe Creation, Mozart's 
Requiem, and Mendelssohn’s Lobyesang are to be 
given. Wednesday morning will be occupied with 
Elijah ; on Thursday morning Dr. Armes's Heze- 
kiah, Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my prayer,” and 
Spohr’s Last Judgment will be performed; and on 
Friday morning the Messiah. On Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings miscellaneous concerts are to 
be given in the College Hall, at which the most 
important works announced are Bennett's May 
Queen, Mozart’s symphony in G minor, and Ben¬ 
nett's concerto in F minor. The Festival will 
conclude with a special service iu the nave of tbe 
cathedral, for which Sir Frederick Ouseley lias 
composed a Magniflcat and Nunc Dimittis, and 
Dr. Stainer an anthem. The principal vocalists 
announced are Mdlle. Albani, Miss Anna Wil¬ 
liams, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Bertha Griffiths, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Guy, Wadmore, 
and Signor Foil. There will be a full orchestra, 
led by M. Sainton; Mr. Done will conduct; Mr. 
C. II. Lloyd will be the organist, and Mr. Colborne 
will preside at the piano in tbe miscellaneous 
concerts. 

A scheme is at present on foot, under the aus¬ 
pices of II.R.H. the Prince of Wales, for founding 
a Royal and National College of Music, and amal¬ 
gamating therewith the Royal Academy of Music 
and the National Training School of Music, which 
at present have no connexion. It would be pre¬ 
mature to express any opinion upon a plan which 
is still in embryo ; we therefore reserve any com¬ 
ments until more details are known as to the pro¬ 
posed arrangements, and tbe constitution of tbe 


managing body, on which the success of the 
undertaking will so largely depend. 

The Proceedings of tbe Musical Association for 
their fourth session (1877-78) have just been 
issued. It is satisfactory to note that this very in¬ 
teresting volume of papers shows a decidedly more 
practical tendency in the general character of the 
subjects selected for discussion than has been the 
case in some preceding years. Such articles as 
those by Mr. Cummings, “On the Formation of a 
National Musical Library; ” by Mr. J. S. Curwen, 
“On the Laws of Musical Expression;” by the 
Rev. T. Ilelmore, “ Suggestions for a more Ex¬ 
peditious Mode of Writing the Time Notes in 
Music: ” by Mr. George Bullen, “ On the Galin- 
Paris-Cheve Method of Teaching; ” by Mr. Arthur 
Hill, “ On a Suggested Improvement in Staff 
Notation; ” and others in the volume which might 
be named, are worthy of all praise. In proportion 
to tbo practical character of their proceedings will 
the Musical Association be likely to command the 
confidence and support both of tbe musical pro¬ 
fession and of amateurs. 

The deaths are announced, from Vienna, of 
Rudolph Willmers, a distinguished pianist, at the 
age ot fifty-seven ; and, from Stockholm, of the 
Swedish composer A. F. Lindblad, at the age of 
seventy-four. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1878. 

No. 332, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ipc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Selections from the Correspondence of the late 
Macvey Napier, Esq. Edited by his Son, 
Macvey Napier. (Printed for Private Cir¬ 
culation only.) 

Mr. Macvet Napier was editor of the 
Edinburgh Rcvieio from 1829 to 1847. The 
old coterie, or, as one of the chief members 
calls it in this volume, “conspiracy,” which 
gave to the commencement and first years 
of this literary enterprise so much individual 
zest and public interest, existed no longer ; 
few of the original writers survived, and the 
great national causes for which so many of 
them had laboured and made signal sacri¬ 
fices had either been won or were in a fair 
way of being so. There nevertheless re¬ 
mained some distinctive peculiarities which 
gave to this post, not only great literary 
importance, but a distinct political status. 
For, though he exercised an absolute autho¬ 
rity Over his contributors, whatever their 
position in society or in the State, the editor 
willingly took counsel with the chiefs of the 
Liberal party in the management of the 
Review, which necessitated a frank and 
familiar intercourse. Thus articles by the 
first writers of the time were frequently 
submitted to the judgment of othor poli¬ 
ticians, and underwent correction and even 
excision without personal offence. This 
volume is, therefore, a valuable contribution 
to the internal history of the Whig party 
during an exciting period, apart from the 
interest it possesses as an admission behind 
the scenes in the production of the leading 
periodical of its time. 

Mr. Jeffrey had preceded Mr. Napier in 
the editorship of the Review since 1803, and 
continued his interest in it by frequent con¬ 
tributions till 1840. Macaulay’s declaration 
that “he was more nearly a universal 
genius than any man of our time, and that 
his range w r as immeasurably wider than 
Sydney Smith’s or his own,” is hardly borne 
out by the present estimation of the four 
volumes of his collected articles published 
in 1843. Nor do his letters to Mr. Napier, 
though full of good sense, exhibit any re¬ 
markable literary discernment or political 
prevision. The following judgment, written 
in 1832, of one of the most powerful names 
of our time will be read with interest, but 
hardly with respect:— 

“ I fear Carlyle will not do: that is, if you do 
not take the liberties and the pains with him that 
1 did by striking out freely, and writing in occa¬ 
sionally. The misfortune is that he is very obsti¬ 
nate and, I am afraid, conceited; and, unluckily, 
in a place like this he finds people enough to abet 


and applaud him, to intercept the operation of the 
otherwise infallible remedy of general avoidance 
and neglect. It is a great pity, for he is a man of 
genius and industry, and with the capacity of 
being an elegant and impressive writer.” 

Of Mr. Carlyle himself there are only four 
letters in this selection. When Jeffrey could 
write thus, and Macaulay:—“ As to Carlyle, 
he might as well write in Irving’s unknown 
tongue at once ”—there could hardly have 
been any cordial relations between him and 
the intimate circle of Edinburgh Reviewers. 
The cessation of articles probably did not 
come from his side, for he writes :— 

“ I beg you to understand quite clearly that if I 
can publish my thoughts (and I have nothing 
else worth publishing) in your journal — so 
honourable in itself, so endeared to me by acci¬ 
dental causes—that I am readier to publish them 
there than anywhere else.” 

Nor was this entirely a matter of choice, for 
he writes :—“ I have given up the notion of 
hawking my little manuscript-book about 
any further: for a long time it has lain 
quiet in its drawer, waiting for a better 
day.” This was the History of the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. Trevelyan has made a large use of his 
uncle’s letters to Mr. Napier, which were 
considerately placed in his hands by the 
present editor; but the whole correspond¬ 
ence is very properly included in this volume. 
Indeed, the history of the Review required 
their insertion. From the “ Utilitarian 
Theory ” of 1829 to the “ Chatham ” of 1844, 
Macaulay was a conspicuous and invaluable 
contributor. It is needless to say anything 
of those Essays, which are now so thoroughly 
incorporated into English literature, but it 
is interesting to observe that their style, 
which has lately excited a severe reproba¬ 
tion from Mr. Morley, did i not pass uncen¬ 
sured by their contemporaries. As early as 
1841, Charles Buller (of whom, unfortu¬ 
nately, there are only two letters) writes of 
the “ Warren Hastings ” :— 

“ I admit that no one in England could have 
written anything with such merits: but, at the 
same time, I think there is such an exaggera¬ 
tion of his faults and bad tendencies of style that 
if he is not told of them, his style will become 
vicious, and lose half its present charm.” 

And Lord Cockburn thus expressed himself 
of the “ Chatham ” of 1844:— 

“Delighting, as I always do, in his thoughts, 
views, and knowledge, I feel too often compelled 
to curse and roar at his words and the structure 
of his composition. As a corrupter of style he is 
more dangerous to the young than Gibbon. His 
seductive powers greater; his defects worse.” 

In the dearth of style of any kind in our 
present literature, these criticisms sound 
rather curious than important, and I do not 
know where we are to look for any signal 
proofs of this injurious influence beyond a 
schoolboy’s theme or a newspaper article. 

Macaulay’s connexion with the Review 
only ceased when he devoted himself to his 
History. It is almost to be wished that he 
had ended it somewhat earlier. “ But for 
the Review,’’ he writes in 1844, “ 1 should 
have already brought out two volumes at 
least. I must really make a resolute effort, 
or my plan will end as our poor friend 
Mackintosh’s ended ”—a sad and too true 
prognostication. 

When Mr. Napier became editor, he found 


himself in very peculiar relations with Mr. 
Brougham, who from his long and valuable 
connexion with the Review thought himself 
justified in exercising an interference which 
almost amounted to a censorship of the pub¬ 
lication. He not only required the insertion 
of whatever he chose to write, but assumed 
the right of appropriating to himself any 
subject he might select. This authority was 
claimed without disguise. Mr. Macaulay 
projected an article on the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 ; in September of that year 
Brougham writes:— 

“I must beg aud, indeed, make a point of giving 
you my thoughts on the Revolution, and, there¬ 
fore, pray send off your countermand to Macaulay. 
The reason is this: all our movements next session 
turn on that pivot, and I can trust no one but 
myself with it, either in or out of Parliament. 
Jeffrey always used to arrange it so upon delicate 
questions, and the reason is obvious. Were it 
possible (which it plainly is not) to disconnect me 
and the party from the E. R. I should cave little 
how such questions might be treated there; but 
as it is, I and the party I lead are really com¬ 
mitted. I have already begun my article, aud it 
is of great importance that it should stand at the 
head.” 

He claimed to have himself written a fifth 
of the whole Review, and, indeed, to the 
number for April, 1835, he contributed six 
articles, and apologised for not sending 
more on the ground that they were inter¬ 
cepted. He went the length of saying that 
he had thought of only corresponding on 
the subject of the Review with Lord Jeffrey, 
but this Mr. Napier very properly said no 
consideration would induce him to tolerate 
for a moment. As long as this dictation 
was confined to literary matters, it might 
have been no more than inconvenient, but 
the serious dissension between Lord 
Brougham and hm party which followed his 
exclusion from Lord Melbourne’s administra¬ 
tion placed the editor in a situation of em¬ 
barrassment which admirable tact and 
temper alono enabled him to surmount. 
Even before the formation of that Govern¬ 
ment, Brougham had manifested his hostility 
to his former friends. He complains in 
1835 that it had been suggested by the un¬ 
derlings of the party' that the King and 
Court had turned them out of their places 
because he was too strong a reformer, and 
adds, with a curious mixture of self-blind¬ 
ness and self-consciousness :— 

“If they had known my extreme aversion to- 
office, and my all but irrevocable determination, 
never again to hamper myself with it, and thereby 
and by party connection to tie up my right arm, 
and prevent me from working my own appointed 
work, these gentlefolks might have saved them¬ 
selves the trouble of wishing to get rid of me as 
an obstacle to their restoration.” 

When he discovered that a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment could positively be formed without 
him, he lost all sense of self-respect, and tbe- 
violence displayed in these letters adds little- 
to the knowledge of the animosity ho dis¬ 
played, both in word and action. To those 
unacquainted with the history of the timo 
Mr. Napier may seem to have indiscreetly 
revealed a discreditable portion of Lord 
Brougham’s political career, but he has 
really told no more than is patent in the 
debates of that period. The breach between 
him aud bis old associates soon b. came com- 
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plcte. “ After all the services he has ren¬ 
dered to public liberty,” writes Mr. Allen in 
18;58, “ it is a cruel state to be in a manner 
proscribed by all his former associates, and 
it is no alleviation to his mind that he has 
incurred this misfortune by his own faults.” 
No wonder, then, that Mr. Napier was placed 
in great embarrassment by Lord Brougham’s 
constant efforts to make the He view tho 
organ of his personal differences and private 
passions. The attempt was renewed year 
after year, but always foiled by Mr. Napier’s 
sense and good humour. Brougham, indeed, 
came to look on any approbation of the 
Government as an attack upon himself, and 
insisted on regarding himself as tho solo 
representative of Liberal politics. 

“The Whigs in 18:15,” he writes, “chose rather 
to havo Tories for their leaders than me. They 
gave me up to gratify Melbourne, who ratted 
twice, Palmerston, who never was a Whig, aud 
one or two more. Are we to join in their apos- 
tacy ? Don’t say I am sarcastic if I add that you 
say ‘ we are.' ” 

Again, in 1839 :— 

“ It is my most firm opinion that if a scullion of 
the Queen's kitchen were Minister to-morrow, the 
Edinburgh Whigs would worship him. I speak 
with exceptions, of course, and you among the 
first.” 

The well - remembered hoax of Lord 
Brougham’s death, of which it is difficult to 
believe he was not himself cognisant, pro¬ 
duced some modification in his feelings. 

“ My relations with the Government,” he writes, 

“ are less hostile by a great deal. They were, 1 
find, quite stunned to find the sensation caused 
by my departure from this lower world. Their 
silly vanity, aud the flattery of their sycophants, 
and the noise of their vile newspapers, had really 
made them fancy that I was utterly gone into 
oblivion. They have now found a marvellous 
difference, for they are obliged to admit that they 
and all their people might have died, and been 
quietly buried, compared with my decease. In¬ 
deed, I was myself astonished. The result is a 
kind of good feeling being re-established with all 
but a very few. With the bulk of the party, aud 
with the Court, I am in charity. The Queen and 
Melbourne behaved very well indeed. They sent 
an express up to this house, who returned with 
the news that more than two thousand persons 
had been here, aud that the street was still 
crowded.” 

Mr. Napier will probably remember that tho 
reception of the intelligence at Edinburgh 
was not precisely of this character. There 
were, alas ! occasional expressions that “ tho 
news was too good to be true.” 

This is not tho place to enter upon any 
estimate of the judgment of posterity on 
the unfortunate influences of position and 
power upon a public man whose variety of 
attainments and general nobility of purpose 
promised to confer so much benefit on his 
country; but it must never bo forgotten 
under what moral disadvantages Lord 
Brougham entered upon high oflico. He 
had never had the discipline of subordina¬ 
tion in any line of life. His literary talents 
had made him a leader of an exclusive 
coterie. His forensic ability, whatever may 
have been his legal soundness, made him 
leader of his circuit, and his gift of oratory 
raised him to the leadership of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the House of Commons. His first 
place in a responsible Government was the 
woolsack, and if his occupancy of it was a 


disappointment, and his descent from it a 
fall, it is but a signal example of the moral 
and intellectual obliquity of human nature, 
which so often renders tho very materials of 
advancement the obstacles to tho use and 
enjoyment of success. 

Dominant as Brougham was in the com¬ 
position of the Edinburgh Review, it would 
have been surprising if he had not been 
affected by tho accession of a formidable 
rival for public favour. It soon, indeed, be¬ 
came apparent that while his contributions 
were more remarkable for their plenitude 
and variety than for any especial charm or 
interest, an article from Macaulay became a 
literary event, anxiously anticipated and 
cordially welcomed. Severe criticism of 
any defects of stylo might naturally have 
been expected, but tho bitter personalities 
which appear in these letters arc evidence of 
a thorough antagonism between the two 
men, which it did not require these peculiar 
relations to excite and maintain. He angrily 
reproaches Mr. Napier with admitting such 
“profligate political morality” as Macau¬ 
lay’s defence of Lord Clive, after ho had 
been himself attempting in the Review to 
restore a better, purer, higher standard of 
morals. 

“Alas! if Macaulay’s overweening conceit would 
oulv let him read what honest Adam Smith says 
in his Moral Sentiments of the evils of profligate 
systems of morals! It might awaken his con¬ 
science, and prevent him from being led away by 
tlie silly Empsons he lives among, and who admire 
nothing hut sentence-making. Or, if he only 
knew the comfort of laying down his head to sleep, 
or may be to die, after writing forty years, and 
speaking thirty-five, and never having once said 
one word, or written one word, but in favour of 
the highest strain of public virtue! ” 

Nor is he more tender of Macaulay’s social 
reputation. While it was generally believed 
that Macaulay’s society was eagerly sought, 
Lord Brougham writes:— 

“ lie is absolutely renowned in society as the 
greatest bore that ever yet appeared. I have seen 
people come in from Holland House, breathless 
and knocked up, and able to say nothing but ‘ Oh 
dear, oh mercy.’ ‘What's the matter?’ being 
asked: ‘Oh, Macaulay.’ Then everyone said: 

‘ That accounts for it—you're lucky to be alive,’ 
See.” 

Nor was there any love lost on the other 
side, but Macaulay’s censure never de¬ 
generates into abuse. There is too much 
truth in these remarks :— 

“ Brougham does one thing well, two or three 
things indifferently, and a hundred things detest¬ 
ably. Ilis Parliamentary speaking is admirable, 
his forensic speaking poor, his writings, at the very 
best, second-rate. As to his hydrostatics, his 
political philosophy, his equity judgments, his 
translations from the Greek, they are really below 
contempt.” 

Besides these leading figures this volume 
contains many interesting letters from 
persons of such note as Sir James Stephen— 
who knew how to combine in a rare degree 
theological disquisition with historical in¬ 
terest in his “ Port Royal,” “ The Jcsnits,” 
“Hildebrand,” and the “ Clapham Sect,”— 
and Mr. Nassau Senior, whose peculiar talent 
for the recollection of conversations with emi¬ 
nent men has thrown into tho shade his 
meritorious writing on the social and econo¬ 
mical questions of the day, and especially 
on our international relations. There is also 


a correspondence with such occasional con- 
tributors as Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir E. L. 
Buhver, Lord John Russell, and J. S. Mill; 
and with some whoso names might, one would 
think, have secured the insertion of their 
articles, but who for some reason did not 
obtain admittance—among these are William 
Godwin, Charles Dickens, and Barry Corn¬ 
wall. It would have been well if Mr. 
Napier had given ns more of the answers of 
his accomplished father, who seems to have 
contributed to the Review much less than 
his abilities fully warranted, and to have 
always forgotten himself in the interests of 
his great literary undertaking. 

Houciitox. 


Rome in Canada : The Ultramontane 
Struggle for Supremacy over the Civil 
Authority. By Charles Lindsey. (Samp¬ 
son Low & Co.) 

Mr. Ciiarles Lindsey's book may probably 
have been suggested by the too famous 
Guibord burial case and tho excitement it 
caused both in this country and in Canada. 
He lias some very startling and, unless they 
can be denied—as several of them evidently 
| cannot—very damaging facts to tell ns about 
tho secret action of the Ultramontane party 
in Canada, which certainly deservo the at¬ 
tention of ruling authorities both in Clmrcli 
and State. It is qnito incredible that the 
present Pope would approve the line of 
policy' hei'e described, and it is obvious that 
no civil government could long endure it 
without abdicating its own functions alto- 
1 gather. But having said thus much we 
must add that the book cannot be regarded, 
and can hardly, indeed, be intended by the 
author to be regarded, as a mere impartial 
statement of facts and principles. He is 
neither careful to lay down any' definite 
principle as to the relations of Church and 
State, distinct at once from Ultramontauism 
and Erastianism, nor does he take any pains 
to distinguish such facts as exemplify an 
exercise of clerical influence which, whether 
wise or unwise in the given ease, is obviously 
open to the ministers of every religious 
communion, and is in fact used by all, 
from such as exemplify a “spiritual ter¬ 
rorism” in secular matters which is wholly 
without excuse. It is true that he gives 
abundant examples of the latter kind, but 
we are left to sort and sift the evidence for 
ourselves, and select such portions of it as 
are pertinent to the main contention of the 
book. It is throughout conspicuously, and 
almost confessedly, the work of a partisan, 
but of a partisan who lias a strong case. 

His account of what has taken place is 
briefly' this. While Canada was under 
French dominion, Gallican principles were 
predominant there, but when it fell under 
the Protestant Crown of England, tho 
Catholics, as was of course inevitable, began 
to draw closer to Rome, until at last, after 
the Syllalms and the Vatican Conncil, “ the 
fullest liberty and most perfect equality no 
longer sufficed for the Church of Home; 
she made claims of religious domination and 
political control.” This seems to have led 
to an internal division between the rival 
parties in the Church. The Jesuits and 
priests who formed the entourage of the late 
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Bishop of Montreal (Bonrget) “ have trailed 
in the dust the reputations of dignitaries of 
their own Church, whom two generations of 
French Canadian Catholics had learnt to 
revere.” The Ultramontane party proclaim 
“ the sacred duty of intolerance,” and desire 
to restore the authority of the Inquisition ; 
they teach the deposing power and the sub¬ 
jection of every human being to the Pope, 
according to the Bull Unnm Sanctum; they 
refuse absolution and Christian burial (as in 
Guibord's case) to those who possess a book 
put on the Index, or even read a journal 
which criticises the conduct of the clergy; 
the bishops who adopt this course are sup¬ 
ported by a “ band of journalists, pam¬ 
phleteers, orators, playwrights, and Jesuit 
spies,” and the confessional is tyrannically 
abused for secondary and political ends. 
This is the general indictment. 

To come to details, a play was actually 
composed by a priest and prole,je of Bishop 
Bonrget, under the title of Gomedie Infetnule, 
oil Conjuration Liberate aux Enfers, the 
scene of which is laid in Pandemonium, and 
where the Jesuits and their allies are, of 
course, “on the side of the angels,” while the 
demons are the sworn confederates of the 
Liberal Catholics. Tho fifth Provincial 
Council of Quebec “compares Catholic 
Liberalism to the serpent crawling in the 
garden of Eden.” Appeals, or rather appli¬ 
cations, to Romo were encouraged on all 
occasions, as, e.y., to settle what candidate 
should be supported in an election—no dis¬ 
tinction being drawn “between the fallible 
and the infallible utterances of the Pope,” 
who is virtually represented as “ the Church 
and something more—a God-man whose 
words are eternal life.” Examples arc cited 
at length, which sound like tho wildest 
calumnies, of episcopal interference with the 
liberty of electors, who are told that “to 
vote for such and such a candidate, being a 
Liberal Catholic,” is “ to set out on the road 
to hell,” and are threatened with refusal of 
tho sacraments if they persist in doing so. 
Tho old immunity of tho clergy from tho 
civil courts, obsolete throughout Europe 
(prioilerjiumfori), is strenuously reasserted, no 
one who has suffered injustice at the hands 
of an ecclesiastic being allowed to seek re¬ 
dress from any secular tribunal without in¬ 
curring the greater excommunication. The 
story of tho Guibord affair, which is given 
in detail, is too well known to require repe¬ 
tition here. For a fuller record of the 
Canadian method of carrying out the Ultra¬ 
montane programme, which is iD truth mar¬ 
vellous enough, we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. 

But before concluding we have a further 
criticism to make. It was intimated just 
now that the author is much happier in ex¬ 
pounding tho negative than the positive side 
of his theory of the legitimate relations of 
Church and State. It may perhaps bo re¬ 
plied that “ Gallicanism ” is clearly im¬ 
plied to be his own ideal, but Gallicanism 
is a term of somewhat ambiguous signifi¬ 
cance, and although one of the longest 
chapters in the book is devoted to “the Liber¬ 
ties of the Gallican Church,” we can discern 
no trace of a recognition of the two very dif¬ 
ferent senses in which the word is used. Mr. 
.Lindsey insists, quite correctly, that it is 


sheer misrepresentation to call the Declara¬ 
tion of the French Clergy in 1082 the origin 
of Gallicanism, in any sense of the word ; to 
do so would indeed betray the grossest igno¬ 
rance. But ho scarcely seems to understand 
that the Gallicanism mainly dependent on tho 
rights of the French Crown and Parliaments 
is not the same thing as the Gallicanism of, 
say, the Council of Constance. The former, 
whatever its merits or demerits — and it 
certain]}' included a strong element of liras, 
tianisin—was, from the nature of the case, 
a matter of local and ephemeral interest 
only, which has long since passed away. 
The Gallicanism of Gerson and his allies in 
tho fifteenth century, who urged “ the re¬ 
form of the Church in her head and in her 
members,” represented what has always 
been the programme of the moderate and 
constitutional party, who maintain tho 
rights of tho great body of tho Church 
and of General Councils, as opposed to 
tho exclusive and extreme claims of Papal 
absolutism ; and this is obviously a question 
of general and permanent interest. We do 
not say that the two theories have nothing 
in common between them, but they arc very 
far from being identical: and we could wish 
that Mr. Lindsey had indicated more clearly 
that he is defending the second and not tho 
first. Tho practical importance of the con¬ 
test he has undertaken to describe lies in 
the circumstance, which is incidentally men¬ 
tioned, that Quebec, “ the mother of sixty 
dioceses,” is regarded at Rome, and prob¬ 
ably with good reason, as “ the metropolis 
of tho Roman Catholic religion in North 
America.” H. N. Oxe.xuam. 


Gescliiclite dr.? Dreiisioj'ilu-bjon Kricycs. Von 

Anton Gindely. Dritter Band. (Frag: 

Tempsky.) 

Ix the present instalment of his great work, 
Prof. Gindely has at least completed the 
first stage of his progress. He brings the 
history down to tho defeat and expulsion of 
Frederick from Bohemia, and halts at tho 
moment when tho Bohemian war is about 
to be converted into a more extensive Gor¬ 
man war. None of the many historians who 
have preceded him has had at his command 
such extensive materials or has been so 
clearly distinguished for sobriety and impar¬ 
tiality of judgment. Of narrative style ho 
is not a great master. His account of the 
military and political campaign, it must be 
confessed, drags rather wearisomely on, and 
will hardly prove attractive to those who 
have not already paid some attention to his 
subject. The special interest of his book, 
after the fullness of its details, lies in the 
thoughtful generalisations by which tho 
results of his industry are summed up. 

Why, after all, Prof. Gindely asks, did 
the Bohemian revolution fail of success ? 
He is too candid not to acknowledge that 
tho break-down is to some extent to be 
traced to causes beyond the control of 
tho revolutionary leaders. . Their mate¬ 
rial and financial resources were not 
great enough to cope with those of the 
Catholic coalition. But” he also points 
out, as no one has pointed out before, 
that the whole social condition of Bohemia 
and the Austrian Archduchies was thoroughly 


rotten. An aristocracy jealous of merit and 
full of contempt for the classes beneath them 
would have been certain to fail even if every 
material clement of greatness had been in its 
hands. The members for the towns in the 
Bohemian Diet asked to be represented on a 
committee entrusted with important busi¬ 
ness. “ Are we then,” was tho answer of a 
leading nobleman, “ to havo no superiority 
over you ? If you were allowed to have 
your way, it would soon come to this, that 
it would be impossible to distinguish the 
higher from tho lower.” In a similar way 
the demand of the serfs for liberation was 
rudely repulsed. One man, indeed, Tscher- 
nembl, an Austrian nobleman, had the in¬ 
sight of a statesman, and urged that the 
wishes of the serfs should bo satisfied in 
order that common benefits might produce 
enthusiasm in a common cause. But he 
spoke in vain to deaf ears. Prof. Gindely 
declares that it was not in these aristocratic 
corporations to bend even in times of peril 
before the leadership of a moral or in¬ 
tellectual superior, and that the road to 
modern society lay only through absolute 
government, a saying of which those writers 
would do well to take heed who under¬ 
estimate the part played by the monarchy 
in English progress. 

Put shortly, the moral of the w'ork is the 
moral of all history before or after the Bo¬ 
hemian war. Success comes to those who 
recognise facts and their own power to deal 
with them, not to those who try to mould 
facts entirely after their own wishes. One con¬ 
trast may servo to bring into relief the opposite 
conduct of the two parties in this respect. A 
Bohemian commander finding tho enemy in 
ail unassailable position invited the Impe¬ 
rialist commander to come into the open 
and fight it out like a man. Tho Imperialist 
commander simply laughed at the proposal. 
Not long afterwards a similar demand was 
addressed by one of tho Emperor’s generals 
to a Bohemian force, which at once complied 
w’ith the request, and was cut to pieces for 
its pains. 

It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that 
Prof. Gindely is specially hard upon James 
I. The egotism, the hesitations, the vanity 
of the English king are painted with the 
blackest brush. What wo really want to 
know, however, is not so much whether 
James was foolish, inconsistent, or even 
wicked, but whether ho did right, while 
giving the worst of reasons for so doing. If 
ever there was a successful vindication of 
James’s refusal to aid his son-in-law in 
Bohemia it is contained in this work of Prof. 
Gindely. The Bohemia of Frederick had 
none of the elements of life, and whatever 
reason James may have given for his reluc¬ 
tance to appear in its favour, it must be set 
down to lii.s credit that he did not employ 
what, in those days, were the scanty re¬ 
sources of England in defence of a phantom 
creation which had none of the elements of 
vitality. As to the further question whether 
James ought to have guaranteed the neu¬ 
trality of the Palatinate, it will bo better to 
reserve an opinion till tho day, which it is to 
be hoped is not long distant, when Prof. 
Gindely will enlighten us on the secret his¬ 
tory of the war in the Palatinate in 1621 and 
1622. Samuel R. Gardiner. 
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On the Frontier. Reminiscences of Wild 
Sports, Personal Adventures, and Strange 
Scenes. By J. S. Campion, late Major 
1st Brigade C. N. G. (U. S. A.). Second 
Edition. (Chapman & Hall.) 

On the Frontier is a vivacious account of ad- 
ventures in the debateable ground which 
lies between Mexico and the South- 
Western States of the American Union. 
Here there still remains a wide range of 
unsettled country, which offers the attrac¬ 
tions of hunting spiced with just a sufficient 
quantum of danger to render it most seduc¬ 
tive. English sportsmen seek there the 
excitement which the duller pursuits of 
home fail to supply ; and the contingent of 
adventurers is largely recruited by officers 
of the United States Army who find them¬ 
selves stationed on the frontier. It does not 
clearly appear from the pages of Mr. Cam¬ 
pion’s book under which category he should 
be placed ; for he claims to be an English¬ 
man as well as an officer in the American 
army, and he says little about any military 
duties in which he may have been engaged. 
But whatever the causes which led the 
author to visit this American wilderness, he 
has evidently explored it widely, and has 
seen border-life in its roughest and most 
varied phases. The account he gives lacks 
the sustained interest of a continuous narra¬ 
tive ; it consists only of a disjointed series 
of experiences—the scene being laid at one 
time in the Rocky Mountains; at another, in 
the Grand Prairie ; at another, in the danger¬ 
ous valleys and passes of Arizona. The 
book is not rich in original observations on 
the natural features of the country, and the 
political and social aspects of Indian life, 
like Colonel Dodge’s Hunting Grounds of the 
Great West ; nor so full of lively incident 
and smart writing as Lord Dunraven’s 
Great Divide. Yet it presents effectively 
many strange experiences; and some of the 
descriptions of the hardships and perils of 
travel, and the wild magnificent scenery 
amid which they were encountered, are 
excellent. 

The author makes free use of Western 
slang, but not offensively, and it is, indeed, 
as he pleads, almost essential to any true 
picture of frontier life. A serious drawback, 
■both to the value of the book and to the pleasure 
felt in its perusal, is the absence of a map. 
Few readers are sufficiently familiar with the 
geography of the South-Western portion of 
North America to be able to dispense with 
one, and realise with any distinctness the 
position of the Sierra Verde or the San 
Luis Valley, and their relation to the 
•Colorado River or the Rio Grande; and 
thus half the force of the narrative is lost. 
The illustrations are photographs from 
original sketches, some of them good, others 
hazy and indistinct, as reproductions of 
this kind are apt to be. One of the most 
novel and interesting chapters is that on 
beavers. Mr. Campion was an ardent and 
skilful trapper of these animals, and appears 
to have made good use of the opportunities 
which came in his way of watching closely 
their habits and manner of life. An 
account of the beaver in its native 
home, by an intelligent and competent 
observer, forms a valuable contribution to 


natural history; and Mr. Campion is able to 
give many fresh facts and curious details, 
and to dispel some errors regarding them. 
We have always supposed, for instance, that 
beavers invariably constructed a dam across 
the stream which they selected as their 
home, and then built a house of mud and 
sticks in the pool thus made, as a family 
dwelling. But Mr. Campion tells us that 
beavers by no means always build either 
dams or houses. They exhibit no rigid 
stereotyped instinct in this respect, but in¬ 
telligently adapt themselves to circumstances. 
Although the author has trapped these 
animals over a district so extensive as four 
hundred miles by eight hundred, he has 
never seen a beaver-house built in the water 
and constructed of mud and branches as de¬ 
scribed in books. Yet such houses are in¬ 
variably found in countries further north. 
In this southern region, however, the beaver’s 
home is always made in the river-bank, and 
consists of a series of galleries and chambers, 
comprising store-rooms, breeding-rooms, and 
baths, with the entrance under water. The 
beaver, again, does not in blind and stupid 
purposeless routine build a dam unless a 
dam is required ; in waters which are natu¬ 
rally sufficiently extensive and unfluctuating 
in level without a dam he does not trouble 
himself to construct one. Other facts ad¬ 
duced by the author which show the reasoning 
powers of the beaver are the partial removal 
of the dam during heavy floods, so as to 
keep the water at a convenient level; the 
adaptation of the engineering devices of the 
structure to the strength of the stream and 
its liability to freshets; and the correct 
estimation of the size of tree required for 
the main beam of the dam, which must be 
long enough to stretch from bank to bank. 
The old belief that the beaver uses its tail 
as a mortar-carrier and trowel, which was 
supposed to have been completely exploded, 
the author revives in full force and endorses 
with all his authority. It does not appear, 
however, that Mr. Campion has actually 
seen the animal at work in this way, 
although he has constantly observed the 
print of the tail in the mud-mortar. Per¬ 
haps the point may be cleared up by the 
new colony of beavers which has just been 
successfully established in Scotland by the 
Marquis of Bute in his park near Rothesay. 
There the animals have already bred, and 
having ample space, timber, and water, will 
be able to follow their natural bent without 
restraint. 

Among the varied adventures recorded in 
the book one of the most exciting and perilous 
was an expedition made by the author, with 
four companions only, to a band of hostile 
Apaches, with the view of negotiating peace. 
The Indian camp was situated in the caves 
of the noted Black Canon, a great chasm 
some hundreds of feet in depth in the lava- 
beds of Arizona. It was essential to the 
safety of the adventurers that they should 
actually enter the camp without exciting 
notice or alarm. They succeeded in reach¬ 
ing its centre at daybreak, without being 
observed until they jumped down from their 
horses at the door of the chief’s wigwam. 
Once planted safely there, their ready wit 
and resource enabled them to establish 
friendly relations, and escape the imminent 


danger of being shot down or stabbed by a 
hundred knives—a fate which the least mis¬ 
take or indiscretion would certainly have 
brought upon them. This daring embassy 
proved successful, and before long peace 
was finally made with the Apache Yumayaa, 
Mr. Campion saw much of these Indians, 
and he affirms that the epithet “cowardly” 
usually applied to the Apaches is most nn- 
deserved. They are cautious to an extreme 
degree, but as courageous as cautious, and 
daring enough on occasion. 

“It is as much the high development of 
these qualities, caution and coinage, as the in¬ 
accessibility of, and difficulty to campaign in, the 
country ranged over by the Apaches, that has 
enabled them not only to have defied and held 
their own against one of the most powerful mili¬ 
tary nations in the world, but to have besides 
utterly destroyed the modern Mexican civilisation 
of a strip of country six hundred miles long and 
two hundred wide.” 

Thus the treasures of Arizona and Sonora, 
abounding beyond all other regions of 
America in gold and silver, still remain in 
almost virgin richness. Many attempts 
have been made by reckless miners to tap 
these sources of mineral wealth, but the 
Apaches have ruthlessly stamped them out. 
For tho time all enterprises of the kind appear 
to have ceased; and the great Moss Lode— 
the most extensive of all known gold-bearing 
veins—and the fertile valleys of the Lower 
Colorado must remain untouched until the 
advance of the regular army of colonisation 
shall offer more steady support to the for- 
lorn hope of pioneers. W. B. C beadle. 


The Bihles in the Caxton Exhibition, 1877. 

By Henry Stevens. (Henry Stevens.) 
Manx summers will come and go before 
there will be again gathered together such 
an assemblage of the printed Bibles of every 
age and of every land as that which formed 
part of the Caxton Exhibition of last year. 
Beginning with the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first Bible printed with moveable metal 
types, between the years 1450 and 1455, and 
ending with the Caxton Memorial Bible, the 
last Bible printed with moveable metal types, 
“ wholly printed and bound in twelve hours, 
on the 30th day of June, 1877,” this splendid 
collection well realised the design of Mr. 
Henry Stevens to exhibit the comparative 
development of the art of printing in Eng¬ 
land and in foreign countries as illustrated 
by specimens of the printed Bible. Com¬ 
pared with the sixteen thousand editions in 
the library of the British Museum, or even 
with the eight thousand editions in the 
Royal Library at Stuttgart, or the five thou¬ 
sand editions at Wolfenbiittel, its extent 
was but small, yet among its eight hundred 
it could boast of having nearly all the earliest 
and most famous Bibles, Testaments, and 
Psalters, as well as representative editions 
of the later translations and revisions. Many 
important editions, such as the rare Spanish 
Testament of Enzinas, Eliot’s Indian Testa¬ 
ment and Indian Bible, the earliest editions 
printed in America, and the first Bible 
printed there in English, were indeed absent, 
but on the other hand the collection included 
some rarities not to be found in our national 
library, and notably the only copy known 
to exist in Europe of the Bay Psalm Book, 
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printed by Stephen Daye at Cambridge in 
New England, in 1G 40, the first book in the 
English languago printed in the Western 
world. Mr. Stevens, who is unquestionably 
the best authority we have on Biblical 
bibliography, undertook the arrangement 
and description of this collection, and ho has 
now republished in a separate volume that 
portion of the Caxton Exhibition Catalogue 
which came from his pen, making therein 
above three hundred corrections, alterations, 
and improvements, and adding thereto some 
forty pages of new matter, twenty-four of 
which are, as the writer quaintly says, 
“ flavoured with a squeeze of the Saturday 
Eeview’a homily on Bibles.” 

The chronological series of editions of the 
Holy Scriptures commences with the far- 
famed Latin Bible printed at Mentz by 
Gutenberg between the years 1450 and 
1455, often called the Mazarine Bible, and 
generally believed to be the earliest extant 
book printed with moveable metal types. 
Next come the Latin Psalters printed at 
Mentz by Fust and Schoeffer in 1457 and 
1459, and these are followed by the Latin 
Bible usually assigned to the press of 
Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg about 1400, 
but which is thought by some bibliographers 
to have been printed by Gutenberg himself 
before the edition to which precedence is 
here accorded. The third Latin Bible issued 
from the press of Johann Mentelin at Strass- 
burg about 1460 and 1461, and the fourth 
from that of Fust and Schoeffer at Mentz 
in 1462. All these were the version of 
St. Jerome. The earliest printed Bibles 
in any modern European language were the 
first and second German Bibles printed at 
Strassburg by Johann Mentelin and Hein¬ 
rich Eggesteyn, the dates and sequence of 
which are rather uncertain, but Mentelin’s 
edition was certainly printed not later than 
1466, and was probably the earlier of tho two. 
Germany could boast of no less than fourteen 
distinct folio Bibles in her own language 
before the appearance of Luther’s translation 
of the New and Old Testaments in the years 
1522, 1523, 1524, and 1532. Italy had two 
translations of tho Bible issued at Venice in 
the year 1471: the first edited by Nicolo di 
Mallermi, and printed by Vindelin do Spira; 
the second printed by Nicolas Jenson. 
France possessed the New Testament in the 
vernacular about 1477, and the Bible His- 
toriee of Guyart des Moulins about 1487, 
but the first version of the entire Bible was 
that of Le Fevre d’Etaples, published in six 
small octavo volumes in the years 1523, 
1525, and 1528, and so rigorously suppressed 
that no library is known to possess the work 
complete. This translation was based upon 
the Latin Vulgate, and was so faithfully 
done that it became tho foundation of all 
other French translations, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. The New Testa¬ 
ment portion was several times reprinted at 
Paris, Basle, and Antwerp, and tho whole 
Bible in folio at Antwerp by Martin Lem- 
pereur in 1530. The earliest Butch version 
of the Old Testament appeared at Delft in 
1477, but without the Book of Psalms, 
•which was not printed until three years 
later. The Hebrew Scriptures were first 
issued from the press of Abraham ben 
Chavim do’ Tintori at Soncino in 1438, in 


which year likewise was printed at Prague 
the first Bohemian Bible. The New Testa¬ 
ment in Gi'eek appeared first at Basle in 
1516, and again with the first edition of 
tho Soptuagint from the press of Aldus at 
Venice in 1518, but both Testaments had 
been already printed at Aleala, in the famous 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes, between the years 1514 and 1517, 
although not published until 1520. 

Seventy years passed away from the time 
of the completion of the first printed Bible, 
and nearly fifty years from tho introduction 
of the art of printing into England by Wil¬ 
liam Caxton, before William Tyndalo gave 
to the English people in 1525 his translation 
of the New Testament, and ten years more 
elapsed before the first complete English 
Bible was issned from the press, and even 
then not in England, but abroad. Hitherto 
the history of the Coverdale Bible of 1535 
has baffled all research. Some have assigned 
the production of the volume to the press of 
Froschover at Zurich ; others to Frankfurt, 
Liibeck, Hamburg, Worms, Cologne, Strass- 
burg, and even Marlborow in the laud of 
Hesse : but it has been the good fortune of 
Mr. Stevens to discover evidence which 
proves the falsity of all these conjectures, 
and reveals the true story of the most pre¬ 
cious volume in our language. 

Coverdale says, in bis Preface to the 
Reader:—“ For the which cause (accordynge 
as I was desyred anno 1534) I toko the 
more vpon me to set forth this spccyall 
translacyon ; ” and, again, in his Dedication 
to King Henry VIII., “ as tho holy goost 
moned other men to do the cost herof, so 
was I boldened in God, to laboure in the 
same.” These and several other expressions 
of Coverdale have until now been veiled in 
mystery, although their explanation has been 
lying at hand unnoticed for upwards of two 
centuries and a half. This record, which 
awards to the imperial city of Antwerp the 
honour of having produced our first English 
Bible, is preserved in a short biographical 
notice of Emanuel van Meteren, by Simeon 
Ruytinck, appended to the former’s Historic 
der Nederlandlsclier, published at the Hague 
in 1614. Mr. Stevens quotes in the original 
Dutch the passage which we here translate 
for its better understanding:— 

“Emanuel van Meteren, who with great dili¬ 
gence and genius compiled this book, was born at 
Antwerp July 0, 1635. Ilis father was named 
Jacob van Meteren of Breda, son of Cornelius 
van Meteren. Ilia mother was named Ottilia 
Ortels, daughter of William Ortels of Augsburg, 
who was graudfather of the far-famed cos- 
mographer, Abraham Ortelius. His father iu 
his youth had learned tho noble art of printing; 
he was endowed with the knowledge of many 
languages, and other good sciences, knew betimes 
how to discern light from darkness, and showed 
his zeal especially in defraying the expense of the 
translation and printing of tho English Bible at 
Antwerp, for which purpose he availed himself of 
the service of a learned scholar, named Miles 
Coverdale, to the advancement of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ in England. Ilis mother was a pious 
and comforting young lady, who had likewise 
received the knowledge of the truth, and with her 
husband suil'ered much for it. It happened when 
her husband was gone to England on his business, 
and she was pregnant with this son, that men 
came from the magistrate to search her house for 
Leonard Ortels, her uucle, who was accustomed 


to lodge there, in order to arrest him on account 
of l'el igion, and at the same time to see if they 
could not find some forbidden books. Tho cruelty 
of these searchers moved the pood young lady to 
pray fervently to the Lord that they might not 
find tho same, and this accordingly came to pass, 
although it happened that they several times laid 
their hands upon the chest iu which were the 
bjoks. Therein perceiving God's gracious help, 
she vowed that if she bare a sou she would name 
him Emanuel, that is God with vs, which promise 
she also fulfilled. \\ herefure Emanuel, when he 
came to man's estate, took occasion to add usually 
to Emanuel the words Quit contra nos? that is, 
If God be for us, who can be against us ? in order 
the better to call to remembrance the former 
mercy, and in every danger to trust in the Lord.” 

Mr. Stevens has in his Introduction 
woven this short and simple story into an 
interesting narrative, but he assuredly 
assumes too much when he asserts that 
Jacob van Meteren was the original trans¬ 
lator of our first Bible out of “ Douche and 
Latyn” into English, and that Coverdale 
was employed by him merely to revise and 
“ set forth this spccyall translacyon,” as he 
afterwards did that of tho Great Bible. 
Antwerp may henceforth be accepted as 
the birthplace of the Coverdale Bible, bnt 
the claim put forward on behalf of Jacob 
van Meteren requires to be supported by far 
stronger evidence than that adduced by Mr. 
Stevens, for his assumption is not borne ont 
by the statement of Simeon Ruytinck, and 
is, moreover, at variance with Coverdale’s 
own words. All the copies of the Coverdalo 
Bible which have come to light in their 
original condition are in English binding, in 
consequence of the act 25 lien. VIII., c. 15, 
which was passed in 1531 for the protection 
of printers and binders. This statute, which 
is hero printed as an appendix, enacted that 
after Christmas of the above-named year no 
person should buy to sell again any books 
printed abroad, otherwise than unbound and 
in gross. It is, therefore, very probable that 
Van Meteren sold the entire edition of his 
Bible to James Nicolson, of Southwark, into 
whose possession passed the blocks of the 
map and all the woodcuts used in the title 
and body of the work. These can be traced 
for many years afterwards in books printed 
in England, but not a vestige of the type has 
ever yet been seen in any- other book printed 
in this country or abroad. May we not con¬ 
clude that it was prudently melted down in 
order to elude the search of the enemies of 
the Reformed Religion ? 

Mr. Stevens has given the titles of all the 
earlier and more important editions with a 
fullness and accuracy which cannot fail to be 
appreciated by those who have had expe¬ 
rience of the shortcomings of tho generality 
of catalogues, and to a large number of tho 
entries he has added collations and notes 
full of information and of interest. All who 
possess this valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of tho Holy Scriptures will 
welcome Mr. Stevens’s promise of a more 
extensive collection of notes on “ Our Printed 
Bibles.” Rouert Edmund Graves. 

GREEK FOLKLORE. 

Gricchisclie J. r <7 rchen, So yen, tu.d Volkslieder. 

Gcsammelt, iibersetzt, unu .iJiiutert von 

Bernhardt Schmidt. (Leipzig : Teubner.) 
Greece is perhaps the most interesting 
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country in which it is possible to study 
popular legends. The people possess little 
literary culture, and a rich abundance of 
native or legendary lore. Since tho time 
of classical antiquity, as Prof. Bernhard 
Schmidt points out in tho work before us, 
Greece has had no new civilisation. No 
mediaeval ideas, except a film of Chris¬ 
tianity, come between tho peasant of to¬ 
day in Arcadia or Zacynthus and the 
peasant of Pericles’ time. We might, per¬ 
haps, go further, and hold it probable that 
the religious ideas of Pericles’ time never 
reached the rural people of the islands and 
of remote places at all, and that the supersti¬ 
tions of tho modern shepherd come to him in 
unbroken descent from ancestors who chiefly 
revered gods even older than the Olympian 
dynasty. Admitting this hypothesis for tho 
moment, wo should have to ask, in examin¬ 
ing the Marche>i which Prof. Schmidt has 
collected, do these tales represent tho germs 
from which the literary mythology sprang, 
or are they tho debris of the literary mytho¬ 
logy broken up and confused in passing 
from mouth to mouth ? M. Marc Monnier 
has lately used a pretty figure which illus¬ 
trates our meaning. The artistic mytholo¬ 
gies, he says, were stars in tho night, lumin¬ 
aries in the “ dark backward and abysm 
of time.” The nursery-tales are the glit¬ 
tering star-dust, fragments of the earlier 
constellations of religions fancy. “ Les etoiles 
sont tombees, et se sout bparpillees en etin- 
celles, en poussiere d’or, qui luit encore 
aujonrd’hui dans l’imagination de tons les 
peuples.” It may bo maintained, by way of 
hypothesis, that, while some fairy-tales arc 
star-dust, others represent the original, 
scarce formed, and nebulous matter, out of 
which tho later star was fashioned, in 
obedience to the laws of tho artistic imagin¬ 
ation. 

It would bo rash, perhaps, to say of any 
one story in Prof. Schmidt’s valuablo collec¬ 
tion that it is certainly either a fragment 
of a priestly myth, or part of tho original 
material out of which a myth was con¬ 
structed, still preserved by people who never 
heard of the artistic or priestly form of the 
tale. We cannot say with assurance how 
far the literature of the cultivated classes 
reached tho peasant, in ancient Hellas, nor 
again how much he may have picked up of 
late from schoolmasters and tourists. For 
example, the sixth story in this volume tells 
how an armed maiden sprang full-grown 
from the thigh of a childless king: how a 
Lamnissa hid this Greek Brunhild in an 
enchanted tower, where she slept an en¬ 
chanted sleep, and how a king’s son rescued 
her, by the aid of tho usual Grateful Beasts, 
after passing through a series of exploits 
like those of Jason, of Nicht-Nought- 
Nothing, of tho Boy in the Master Maid. 
What a medley there is here! Arc w r e 
to suppose that tho birth of the armed 
maiden is a fragment of the myth of the 
birth of Pallas, engrafted on a Greek form 
of “ The Sleeping Beauty ” P Hcyne ob¬ 
serves, in his comment on tho tale of tho 
birth of Pallas as given by Apollodorus, 
“ antiquitatem arguit ipsa figmenti cruda, 
indigesta, et agrestis indoles." The “cruda, 
indigesta, et agrestis indoles ” of tho rustics 
may have not only invented the Miirchen 


which was later worked into the legend of 
Zeus, but retained it in its rude shape with¬ 
out aid from literature. Yet, rude as the 
myth is—for Zeus is said to have swallowed 
Metis, when she was about to be tho mother 
of Athene, just as Caridwen, in the Celtic 
saga, swallowed Gwion Bach — it might 
plausibly be maintained that it had an alle¬ 
gorical origin. Should we not come nearest 
the truth if wo held that the germ of the 
thing is a Miirchen, like the Celtic one re¬ 
ferred to, and that the allegorical element 
was introduced when the tale was lifted into 
the air of priestly myth, and of the Homeric 
Hymn to Pallas ? 

I have chosen this example to show the 
impossibility of dogmatising whero all is 
conjecture. For my own part, when I find 
the tale of an anonymous goat-horned king 
(No. 4) and of a reed-flute that betrayed his 
secret, and when I learn that this Miirchen 
is found in Brittany, Mongolia, and Servia, 
and is recorded in the Paiilschatautra, I am 
tempted to think that it is older than Midas’ 
reign, and that some Greek who knew it in 
its anonymous shape applied it to Midas. 
The same conjecture applies to tho modern 
popular version of tho Oedipous-saga (pp. 

218, 24b) and of the legend of Theseus and 
the Minotaur (No. 23, with Prof. Schmidt’s 
Notes, pp. 230, 237). It is hard, indeed, to 
settle the relations of Greek Miirchen to 
Hellenic myths, and to the Miirchen of other 
peoples, Polynesians, Zulus, Samoyeds, and 
so forth. One thing is certain: all Miirchen 
arc like each other in plot and tone, but tho 
modern Greek Miirchen are those which come 
nearest to tho old Greek sagas and epic 
stories. No one who is interested in the 
subject can find a better guide than Prof. 
Schmidt and the authorities on tho Miirchen 
in the Odyssey whom he cites (p. 12). If 
once we are led to recognise an identity of 
popular tales among Polynesians, Mongols, 
and Celts, and to suspect that tho familiar 
myths are often only highly-elaborated 
Marchen , the views of Benfoy will cease to 
satisfy (p. 15, and Note). 

The coincidence of Prof. Schmidt’s No. 4 
with that part of the talc of the Master 
Maid, and of the Scotch Nicht-Nought- 
Nothing, and of a popular Italian story, 
where the servant-weucli sees tho face of 
tho princess reflected in the well, takes 
it for her own image, and says, as the 
Scotch put it, “ If I’m sac bonny, if I’m sae 
braw, I’ll no draw water,” is the most 
curious verbal similarity one has noticed in 
tho collection. Observe (p. 03) the intro¬ 
duction of the furniture of peasants’ lints 
into the palace of a king in fairyland. 
No. 13 is the Romaic form of the saga of 
Sampson, the strong man whose strength 
depends on his uncut locks. On page lid 
we have the popular view of Orpheus, and 
of tho Garden of Proserpine, often spoken 
of in the dirges and songs collected by Prof. 
Schmidt. The author well notes (p. 223) 
a coincidence between his Miirchen and an¬ 
other preserved by Apnleius. His book is 
one which no student of mythology can 
afford to overlook, and we wish we had 
space to quote some of his admirable trans¬ 
lations of Ithacan Volhslieder. A. Lang. 


Some Account of the Parish of Ashbury in 

Berkshire : its History, Antiquities, §-c. By 

tho Rev. Henry Miller, M.A., Vicar. 

(James Parker.) 

A peculiar interest seems to attach to the 
western half of tho county of Berkshire, and 
to that long range of chalk hills which runs 
from Salisbury Plain right across England. 
Part of this interest is, no doubt, due to the 
historical associations of the neighbourhood 
—to tho stories of King Alfred and his de¬ 
feat of the Danes ; but perhaps a still greater 
share of this feeling is duo to the kind of 
charm with which the writings of Kingsley 
have invested the locality. And it is for 
this reason that Mr. Miller's little work 
possesses a greater interest than its intrinsic 
merits would supply. Mr. Miller has given 
us a short account of the physical features 
of his parish, together with its history, and 
has dwelt at some length on the antiquities 
which may bo found there. 

Ashbury is situated in tho extreme west 
of the county, on the northern side of the 
White Horse Downs and midway between 
Bishopstonc and Compton Beauchamp. Tho 
Berkshire Downs, as all arc aware, are com¬ 
posed of chalk, and present in this locality 
nothing of special interest to the geologist, 
save only the Sarscn Stones or Grey Wethers. 
These stones, which are scattered in great 
numbers about this part of the Downs, are 
deserving of a fuller account than Mr. Hiller 
has given. They belong to the Eocene period, 
and may either bo placed in the Bagskot or 
Woolwich and Reading beds, being formed 
by a process of local induration. They were 
afterwards left stranded on the subjacent 
chalk by the disintegrating effects of sub¬ 
aerial, and possibly — during the glacial 
period—of subaqueous denudation, which 
gradually removed the loose and friable 
element in which they were embedded. 
Other specimens occur on the Marlborough 
Downs, similar blocks occur at Swin¬ 
don, and one, especially large, is found 
at Long Whittenham, near Abingdon. 
Theso were probably transported by tho 
agency of ice. Their chief interest lies 
in the fact that they offer an explanation 
of still larger blocks of stone, like those at 
Stonehenge, with which they are probably 
contemporaneous. 

The history of tho parish of Ashbury is 
not connected wit h any event of importance. 
The earliest mention of Ashbury occurs in 
tho Cartulary of the Abbey of Abingdon, 
where it is mentioned as the boundary ol 
tho dominions of Kinewulf, King of the 
West Saxons. It is there spelt “ Essebnrie. 
Tho manor of Ashbury was given by bJred 
to one Edrig, by whom it was granted to 
tho monastery of Glastonbury. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries it was granted 
by Henry VIII. to the family of Essex, who 
sold it to Sir William Craven, ancestor o 
the present proprietor, Lord Craven, who 
has a seat at Ashdown Park. The vicar n> 
appointed by the rector, the rectory being a 
sinecure, from three nominees of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. , . , 

The history of tho manor of Stainswic' 
and Chapelwick a part of the parish, is 
more complete, but is not of special interes • 
William Vigor, Abbot of Glastonbury, nrn 0 
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a grant in 1220 of the manor of “ Essebire ” 
to Andrew Wyke, of Wikham, on condition 
of building a cliapol at Estwikc, whence 
probably the name of Chnpelwike. From 
the hands of Andrew the manor passed 
through various families into the hands of 
Wavnflete, Bishop of Winchester, and Wil¬ 
liam Wcstbury, Provost of Eton, in trust for 
the Warden and Scholars of St. Mary’s, Win¬ 
chester. This trust was never carried out; 
for in 1458 the destination of the manor 
was altered in favour of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to which society it was conveyed by 
Waynfleto in a deed dated 1476. The in¬ 
formation about this manor has been derived 
from deeds in the possession of the college. 
Among local antiquities Wayland Smith’s 
Cave is described at some length ; but no 
additional light is thrown on the subject. 
Thu weird legend of this eavo and its 
tenant is, it will bo remembered, woven 
into the story of Kaiihrorth by Sir Walter 
Scott. The tumulus itself may be British, 
but the name has very little claim to anti¬ 
quity, at least as associated with this spot. 
In a man of Shrivcnham Hundred, dated 
1532, Wayland Smith’s Cave is not marked 
at all. Two Roman roads pass by Ashbury— 
Ieknicld Street, or the Ridgway-, which runs 
along the top of the Downs and crosses the 
Thames at Streat ley, and the Iekleton Way 
which runs at the foot of the hills. These 
two roads are often confused, and, indeed, 
some maps wrongly givo the Ridgway ns 
the alternative name of the Iekleton Way. 
Ashdown Park, in the parish of Ashbury, is 
the seat of the Craven family, in whoso 
hands it has been since the time of Sir 
William Craven, who was Lord Mayor in 
lt‘>11. A lithocraph of the bouse and park 
from a print of 1700 is given which shows 
the house surrounded on all sides by trees. 
These trees have since been partially cut 
down. On the top of the house was a 
lxlvidere which contained a lantern to guide 
travellers over the Downs. In the village 
of Ashbury is an old manor houso which, it 
seems, was once attached to the abbey of 
Abingdon. It once belonged to the family 
of Beaufort, and “their arms,” Mr. Miller 
says, “the royal arms of England, France, 
and Scotland, with the portcullis and chain 
as their crest, arc in a stained glass window.” 
This shield is probably inaccurately de¬ 
scribed. The arms of tlio Beanforts afier 
13:T were the royal quartered shield of 
England and Franco dill'cronced in some 
way or another. John de Beaufort ditl'er- 
eneed this shield with a bordure com polite 
ary. $/• a;:. Further, the portcullis was the 
badge and not the crest of the Beanforts. 
The shield, whether rightly described or not, 
must, of course point to a date subsequent 
to l'-lVT, when the Act lcgitimatising John 
do Beau Cut was passed. Before this date 
he bore his father’s hereditary shield of 
Lancaster, Enyland with- a label of France 
cm a broad bead, the field being per pule ary. 

However, the houso itself could 
not have been built as early as this, though 
it may have been built at the beginning of 
the fifteenth ccntnry. The parish church of 
St. Mary dales from tlie twelfth century, 
and presents specimens of architecture from 
that date down to the Perpendicular period. 
An illustration is given of the south door, 


which was blocked up for some time but 
was reopened in 1873. The arch is round- 
headed, with zigzag mouldings. The respond 
at the sonth-west corner of the nave is also 
of Norman architecture. The chancel con¬ 
tains three brasses of which the inscriptions 
are given, but they are of no particular in¬ 
terest. A. Trice Martin. 


Journal de mon troisihne Voyage <V Exploration. 

dans VEmpire Chinois. Par M. l’Abbc 

Armand David. 2 Tomes. (Paris: 

Hachette et Cie.) 

Plnr. David was first sent out to Peking in 
1832 to organise a French college for the 
instruction of Chinese youth, and before 
leaving Europe he had already for several 
years paid particular attention to the stndy 
of natural science. His earnest devotion to 
this branch of stndy, which, indeed, with 
him seems to have amounted to a passion, 
led him to make several short journeys to 
the north and west of Peking between 1862 
and 1864, in the course of which he formed 
a collection of plants, animals, and geo¬ 
logical specimens, the best of which he sent 
home to the Jardin des Plantes. Struck by 
bis zeal in the cause of science, the autho¬ 
rities of that institution applied for and 
obtained the necessary- ecclesiastical per¬ 
mission for him to undertake the exploration 
of the interior of China in the interests of 
science. His first journey (1801-0) was 
confined to Mongolia, and nearly ten months 
of the time were devoted to the study- of 
the fauna, flora, and geology of the high 
plateaux of that country-. In his second 
journey (180'.l-70) Pore David, starting from 
Shanghai, went up the Yang-tsze to Kiu- 
kiang, and after remaining four months in 
the province of Kiangsi, in the prosecution 
of his scientific researches, ho travelled on, 
still chiefly by water, to Szechuan and the 
borders of Thibet. After nine months 
spent in these regions, ho returned to the 
north by way of Kokonor, arriving at Tien¬ 
tsin just after the massacre, in which, but for 
the accidental delay of the boat in which lie 
was travelling, he would probably- have 
fallen a victim. Worn out by fatigue, 
privation, and consequent ill-health, lie 
returned to Europe in July-, 1870; but in 
less than two years’ time we find him back 
again in China, for he was burning to carry¬ 
out the crowning exploit of his career in 
that country. Having devoted some five 
weeks to the investigation of the geology, 
botany, and zoology of a portion of the 
Chekiang province, lie proceeded to Peking 
to make arrangements for his final journey 
through the interior of the empire, which, 
commencing in October, 1S72, was only com¬ 
pleted at the beginning of 1874. Of this last 
journey- these two volumes form the record. 

Pore David chronicles, with much minute¬ 
ness, the results of liis daily observations, 
which will be found to possess a special 
interest for the student of natural history. 
So minute, indeed, is the record that it 
would he impossible to attempt to follow 
its details, and, while generally indicating 
his route, we can only advert to a few of the 
features of his journey. Having at length 
completed his preparations, and engaged the 
services of two Chinese converts, he set out 


by cart from Peking on October 2, 1872, 
bound, in the first instance, for Si-ngan, the 
chief town of the province of Shensi, distant 
some 850 miles from the capital. During 
the early stages of his journey, he was led by 
tlio bare appearance of the mountains, which 
strikes travellers in most parts of the country, 
into some reflections on the causes which 
have induced the Chinese to destroy- so com¬ 
pletely- the woods of their vast empire. The 
demands of agriculture, of course, have to 
some extent contributed to this result j 
but want of pasturage has nothing to do 
with it, for, as he says, “ ce people 
n’clove que tres-peu de betail, tres-pcu de 
troupeanx, dont, d’ailleurs, il ne vent pas 
utiliser le lait ni gnere la laine.” One of 
the principal causes, lie thinks, is to be 
found “ dans la necessite imperieuse qu’ont 
sentie les indigenes de pourvoira lasecurite, 
en detruisant les repaires des animaux 
feroces.” In bygone times tigers and pan¬ 
thers were not deterred by cold from ven¬ 
turing into the more northern provinces—in 
fact, they do so now occasionally—and our 
traveller concludes that “ 1’experience a 
appris aux Chinois que tout ce qui est chat 
desrrto regulieremcnt les pays oil manquent 
les hois et les broussailles.” After journey¬ 
ing for more than three weeks in a southerly- 
direction, Pore David reached the Yellow 
River, and be gives an amusing account of the 
difficulties which lie met with in crossing it, 
owing to the rapacity- of the boatmen, whose 
object ho eventually defeated by stratagem. 
Soon after gaining the right bank, lie altered 
bis route and took a westerly- direction, 
nearly parallel to the river, until lie arrived 
at the point where the Iluang-ho suddenly 
turns off to the north ; after that his course 
was nearly south-west to Si-ngan-fn, which 
he reached on November 3. After a brief 
but welcome rest at this city-, the ancient 
capital of China, he left on November 11 
for the mountainous district, to the investi¬ 
gation of which he devoted more than two 
months. Here, again, in the course of his 
wanderings lie notes the “ deplorable de¬ 
struction des hois et consequences regret- 
tables do ce vandalisme.” Having completed 
his explorations in this quarter, ho crossed 
the western portion of the mountain chain, 
known by the Chinese as the Tsing-ling. 
nnd on February 26, 1873, descended into 
the fertile valley of tlio Ilan, where he took 
up his abode for some time at Wang-chia- 
wan (5Yang family hamlet), near the river 
and the ancient town of Ilan-clmng. At this 
quiet village Pore David established his head¬ 
quarters till the middle of April, making 
in the interval some excursions in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. and increasing his various col¬ 
lections. During his stay here he makes some 
observations with regard to the scarcity of 
milk in China, of which we quote one para¬ 
graph, as it may- correct misconceptions as 
to the habits of the great tea-drinking nation 
of the world :— 

“ .T'ni not«5 plusieurs fois dans mes voyages 
quelle est la pcmirie, ou mieux le manque total, 
de Iaitnge dnut nous nvons a soulfrir dans l’empire 
chinois ; e’est que les homines da royaume du 
milieu oat horreur du lait, com me du reste tous 
les Orientaux de cette extremity de l'ancien 
inonde. Seals, les Mongols utilisent le lait de la 
vache, do la brobis, de la chuvre, de la j ament, et 
de la chamulle ; et, depuis que la dynastie tartare 
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regne en Chine, l'on entretient nussi a Pekin 
quel,(lies vaclies laitieres, pour l’usage du palais 
imperial. Mais, uu fait curieux, ces auiiuaux ne 
donuent, la eomuie en Mongolie, qu’extremement 
peii do lait.” 

Led on to the subject by recounting the 
injustice with which native Christians are 
treated by the local authorities, Pere David 
informs us of some extraordinary sentiments 
respecting foreigners to which he heard 
upon good authority that various high 
officials had given utterance, and which 
certainly increase the suspicions, so widely 
entertained, of the good will of certain 
prominent statesmen towards Europeans. 
Our traveller, however, in his bitterness 
against the official hierarchy, appears to us 
to go rather too far in his assertions, for ho 
says :—“Jamais encore en Chine on n’a puni 
de mort un simple sujet de l’empire con- 
vaincu d’un crime queleonque contre des 
Europeens.” We are fully sensible of the 
almost invariable difficulty experienced in 
inducing the Chinese authorities to punish 
their fellow-countrymen for crimes com¬ 
mitted against foreigners, but we can hardly 
endorse the above sweeping statement, having 
been compelled to be present, in an official 
capacity, at the trial aud execution of Chinese 
for a murderous outrage on British subjects. 
At the close of the chapter to whicli we have 
drawn more particular attention, Pere David 
furnishes tw'O long lists of birds, &c., which 
came under his notice during his journey 
from Peking to the valley of the Han. 

Compelled by circumstances to abandon 
Lis cherished idea of penetrating into what, 
may be termed the far west of the Chinese 
Empire, Pere David, on April 17, embarked 
in a native boat on his long river-journey 
down to Hankow. Five days later he was 
shipwrecked in one of the dangerous rapids 
of the river Han, and lost part of his 
valuable property, while the rest was, of 
course, seriously injured. Starting afresh 
in another boat, ho arrived at Hankow 
on May 7, without further accident. 
“Onward” was still Pore David’s watch¬ 
word, and, though ho notes with gratitude 
the appreciative kindness of tho foreign 
community, he was eager to press on to 
Kinkiang. He spent but a few days at that 
port before starting to explore the interior 
of the Kiangsi province and tho western 
part of Fohkicn, and availed himself of the 
opportunity to examino his damaged cases. 
Alter all the time and labour he had ex¬ 
pended on collecting his varied and numerous 
specimens, the result was disheartening:— 

“II y en a une [cui»se] frpii eontenait une 
gran Jo partie de mrs oisraux), qui est on bien 
pitoyable dtat; tout est alamo, ou a peu pres. 
Duel lualbeur!—].e reste est plus ou inoins 
niouille; mais, moyeunant do grands soins, je 
parviendrai a les sauver.'’ 

By the aid of his friends, and at the expense 
of no little trouble, he was eventually able 
to put a po",i of his damaged collections 
into toll >' !v • • 1 r, and despatch it to 
France. Space will not admit of our follow¬ 
ing Fere David in the second portion of liis 
journey, which was seriously curtailed, both 
as regards its length and scientific results, 
by the unfortunate slate of his health; and, 
indeed, although it occupied about as many 
months ns the first, he docs not himself 


record his daily observations so minutely. 
He returned to Kiukiang on February 1, 
1874, and remained there, in order to recover 
in some degree his shattered health and 
strength, until March 14, when he left for 
Shanghai, en route to France. We must 
not omit to mention that in a final chapter 
Pere David furnishes his readers with some 
remarks on tho geographical distribution of 
animals in China, which, coming from a 
traveller of his wide experience, deserve 
to be read with attention. From the special 
nature of tho author’s mission, tho work 
before us abounds more particularly with 
notes and observations valuable to the 
student of natural history, but its pages 
will also be found to supply much interest¬ 
ing information with regard to the manners 
and customs as well as the geography of 
the Chinese empire. 

These volumes are accompanied by three 
maps, one of which, on a small scale, ex¬ 
hibits the route followed by the traveller 
on each of bis three journeys; by the aid of 
tho other two, which are on a much larger 
scale, the reader will be able to trace out 
the course of his third journey. It is to he 
regretted that a little more care was not 
bestowed on the preparation of all thi-ee, 
for tho different ways of writing the same 
Chinese names are decidedly confusing. 
Though doubtless a fluent speaker of tho 
colloquial language, Pere David, it would 
seem, can hardly lay much stress on accuracy 
with regard to the use of Chinese terms; 
otherwise lie would never have placed on 
his map “M“ Ou-Thang-Chan,” for clearly 
“ M l *" and “Clian [i.e. Shan],” being 
identical in moaning, cannot stand together. 
Again, in a note to his first chapter, he lays 
down some slightly heretical rules for the 
pronunciation of the language; notably he 
gives such directions for pronouncing Tien¬ 
tsin as show that ho has not much concep¬ 
tion of the way in which tho namo of that 
town is sounded by a native. This is the 
more surprising in his case as his early 
studies of the language were pursued at the 
capital, and he was, moreover, in this very 
journey, in the daily habit of conversing 
with two Catholic converts, who were na¬ 
tives of Peking. Eow. Dltffiei.d Jones. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Friendship >. Ry Onida. In Three Volumes. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Lure and Lucre. By Robert Black. In 
Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 

A Lalter-Bag Kovel. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Edward Mansfield. In Two 
Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Fair Maid of Ta union. By E. M. Alford. 
(S. Tinsley.) 

Unto which She was not, Born. By Ellen 
Gaddesdon. (S. Tinsley.) 

Life and Adventures of an Unfortunate 
Author. By Himself. (S. Tinsley.) 
Virgin Soil. By I. S. Tourgenief. Trans¬ 
lated by Ashton W. Dilke. (Macmillan.) 

There is only one word which tersely 
qualifies Ouida’s newest story, and that is 
—noisome. Whatever hopes may once have 
been entertained by sanguine optimists that 
those better things of which she has shown 


herself fitfully capable—as in A Bog of Flan¬ 
ders —would triumph over the baser part, 
arc now sorely dashed, if not altogether 
destroyed. The whole plot of the story is 
that a thoroughly depraved, covetous, swind¬ 
ling, bullying, brazen adventuress of noble 
Scottish birth, whom some early and un¬ 
explained scandal has forced into a mar- 
riage of convenience with a speculating 
trader, first pigeon and then rook, and 
who is compelled to live out of England, 
has succeeded in forcing an Italian prince 
into a prolonged intrigue with herself (the 
friendship of the title), carried on-with 
the full knowledge and consent, but simu¬ 
lated ignorance, of her husband, who is 
partner with his wife in the business side of 
the transaction, which consists in ruining 
the lover, and practically seizing his ancestral 
estate. Tho Prince Ioris himself, a sen¬ 
sualist, coward, and liar, is attracted by 
Etoile, Countess d’Avesnes, a successful poet 
and painter, who, though quite aware of his 
relations with Lady Joan Challoner, accepts 
his attentions, and engages herself to him, 
on the understanding that he is to break off 
a connexion of which he has long been 
utterly weary, not from any sense of its 
immorality, but because he is sated and 
bored, besides being habitually bullied, by 
bis exacting mistress. In the end, he is , 
unable, from sheer weakness and indecision, , 
to shako her off, aud Etoile, who learns | 
that lie has stood by in silence to‘ hear her¬ 
self slandered in tho coarsest fashion, and 
that he has been false to all his promises, 
breaks with him. It is quite true that 
he is depicted throughout as entirely 
weary of his bondage, and as deriving 
no pleasure from it whatever; but this 
varnish of poetical justice does not hide the 
essential grossness and vicionsness of the 
theme and treatment, for the lady does not 
share his disenchantment, nor does her hus¬ 
band desire any' change, and the whole nasty 
topic is paraded and dwelt on and raked 
over page after page under the reader’s very 
nose, till the atmosphere becomes loaded with 
evil odours, and a permanent bad taste is 
left in the mouth. Tedious digressions in 
the author’s habitual manner make the book 
even more offensive, by reason of the moral 
homilies poured out while the mess is being 
vigorously st irred, intended as they are to all 
appearance for use in vindication of the high 
aims and ethical purpose of tho volumes. 

But thcro is a great deal more of Petromns 
than of Juvenal in the satire, if satire it be 
in virtue of the motto on the title-page. And 
as regards tho lighter and more harmless 
parts of Friendship, the spasms and blunder- t] 
ings are such as to make Mr. Bnrnands 
St rap more ho parody, but a legitimate imi¬ 
tation, save in the one matter of decency. 

Thcro can ho few sharper literary con¬ 
trasts than to come on Air. Robert Flacks 
realistic novel after tho fantastic and, let QS , 
hope, thoroughly unreal world of Onida. 

There is not a great deal of story or plot in . 
Love or Lucre, which is a tale of City ex¬ 
periences, not unlike somo of Airs. J- 
Riddell’s novels, but there are several goo 
episodes, and forcibly-drawn characters. , 
Tho hero of the tale, Thomas Triggs, tuo , 
successful toiler who rises to fortune and o , 
partnership with his employer, is TeI T , 
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cleverly sketched, and his hard, selfish, 
assertive, tenacious character is consistently 
worked out to the end. Two or three other 
social types, less accentuated, are also well 
drawn ; and there are several indications of 
culture and observation. But there is a 
certain lack of inventiveness in the narrative 
portions, which hinders the presentment of 
the book as an organic whole, since, apart 
from the development of Triggs, the central 
figure, it is rather a series of slightly con¬ 
nected episodes than a consistently evolved 
plot. Each episode is good in its way, and 
might have been finished separately as an 
independent sketch possessing a good deal 
of merit, but the'reader tends to irritation 
when he finds that these numerous fresh 
starts lead on to nothing, and do not help 
forward the story. If the author can avoid 
this fault in his next book, without losing 
any of the good literary qualities he has now 
displayed, a telling novel ought to be the 
result. 

A Latter-Day Novel is of a somewhat in¬ 
ternational type. The hero is the son of a 
Polish father and English mother, and the 
scene is laid alternately in Warsaw and Tor¬ 
quay, the latter figuring as Baymouth, with 
brief deviations to London, Venice, and 
Baden-Baden. The interest of the volumes 
does not lie in the actual story, but in the 
manner in which Colonel Mansfield employs 
his former diplomatic experiences in Poland 
to give his readers some insight into the 
lives and habits of the higher classes of that 
country, notably about the time of the last 
unsuccessful insurrection, in 1803. There is 
little of the delicate appreciation of national 
character which made Blue Boses such a 
success, but there are more actual details 
given, in the spirit of an Ostade or Jan 
Steen, of social ways, so that a reader with 
a taste for psychology can do the work of 
introspection for himself. The English scenes 
are, of course, more trite for us, but they are 
carefully executed, and in good keeping. 
The hero of the book is represented as 
uniting English independence of spirit with 
the aristocratic traditions of a high-born 
Pole, and as rising in this respect above the 
average level of bis countrymen, but not as 
being particularly moral according to another 
standard, though there is not any attempt to 
parade or dilate on his vices ; only they are 
taken for granted as completely as if ho were 
a Rouman. Colonel Mansfield has amused 
himself with inventing names, in Thackeray’s 
fashion, for several of his Polish and Russian 
characters, but we fear their ingenuity will 
be thrown away on most of his readers, 
save where he has departed from unfamiliar 
etyma , and has coined such cognomina as 
Dyspepski and Kaviarine. But Somo- 
vareff and other names of similar construction 
are mere groups of syllables to most readers. 
Here and there there is the thinnest disguise 
of familiar titles, and it was really not 
worth while to make such slight changes as 
are involved by writing Kosscln. !e, ’ apielia, 
and Nubomirski, as noble Polish surnames. 
In some places, persons who are familiar with 
F. O. and its gossip will recognise real per¬ 
sonages under the veil of fiction, but in¬ 
stances of the kind are rare and unobtrusive, 
not giving the people concerned or their 
friends any just ground of complaint. There 


is not much literary finish about the book, 
but it is the product of an intelligent and 
observant man of the world. 

Miss Alford’s novelette, based on Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Blake, and dedi¬ 
cated to the memoiy of her uncle, the late 
Dean of Canterbury, is of the slightest 
possible texture, written in the “ Dean’s 
English ” rather than in the Queen’s English, 
and with a total lack of local colouring 
scarcely to be excused in an author who 
professes to have studied the period of the 
Civil Wars sufficiently to put an episode 
from it before her readers. Whenever she 
steps aside from Mr. Dixon’s not over-trust¬ 
worthy guidance, her Cavaliers and Round¬ 
heads are unequivocally nineteenth-century 
in ideas and language, and she has apparently 
not even the least notion that the religious 
opinions of the latter differed in any respect 
from those of a moderate Episcopalian of 
the present day, or that a young woman of 
burgher family in lt!44 would not describe 
herself as a “lady,” and still less request 
her London aunt, in modern slang, to 
“ ticket her ‘engaged ’ ” in order to keep off 
suitors, or yet write to her lover charging him 
with desiring to “ignore the past.” But a 
great deal of second-sight in the matter of 
language must be set down to the account 
of a seventeenth-century girl whose English 
mother bore such a name as Ernestine, and 
whose lover proposes when married to go 
ont to join the Canadian settlers, rather 
more than a century before the Dominion 
became a British possession. 

The somewhat awkward title of Miss 
Gaddesdon’s story—a line out of the Lord of 
Burleigh —attests an inexperience in author¬ 
ship which the book itself exhibits more 
fully; but there is merit enough in the 
effort to justify hopes of more finished 
work hereafter. It is a slight autobio¬ 
graphical tale of a very young girl drifting 
away, throngh a series of misconceptions, 
from an artist cousin whom she loves, into a 
marriage with a wealthy young peer whose 
attachment to herself she does not recipro¬ 
cate, and dying of the mental strain and 
suffering occasioned by her conflicting 
affections and duties. As usual in plots of 
the kind, the most unaccountable blindness 
and lack of common-sense are required to 
cause the misunderstanding, and no less 
than three times is an impending explana¬ 
tion averted by a third person coming in¬ 
opportunely into the room. In real life the 
matter would be settled half an hour later; 
but the exigences of a plot must be ac¬ 
knowledged and respected, and if things are 
to go wrong, it must bo managed somehow. 
The chief fault to find with the tale is that 
it does not really correspond with its title, 
for though the obligations of rank and 
wealth burden the heroine, yet they are not 
her chief trouble, and her worries from them 
do not take up more than a couple of 
pages. Otherwise, the narrative is straight¬ 
forward and intelligently put together, the 
dialogue, if a little too gushing here and 
there, is natural and easy, and the language, 
bating that exasperating v ulgarism “ differen t 
to,” is on the whole good. The faults are 
those of lack of practice, the merits such as 
practice may be expected to develop. 

The Life and Adventures of an Unfortunate 


Author is somewhat anachronistic, as in 
style, incidents, and language it belongs to 
the Byronic period of English literature, 
despite its date brought down to last year, 
its episodes of the siege of Strassburg, and 
the establishment of a model agricultural 
settlement in Wisconsin. It is possible enough 
that the account towards the close of the 
volume of the hero’s unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain any kind of literary employment may 
bo taken directly from some personal ex¬ 
perience, as there is, unfortunately, nothing 
uncommon about them; but the general 
plot and ideas of the book are sheer trans¬ 
pontine melodrama. The hero, a younger 
son of a wealthy and distinguished earl, 
wedded to a lady of his own social rank, 
and brother-in-law to a rich and generous 
friend who is described as deeply attached 
to him, dies of starvation at the end because 
of ill success in the profession of authorship, 
to which he had clung from boyhood, and 
never thinks of extricating himself by the 
simple process of applying to his friends. 
The chief improbability is that from his 
earliest childish essays to his last attempts 
as a man ho not merely attaches a value to 
his own writings which no one else is in¬ 
clined to do—a sufficiently common delusion 
of authors—but that Eton, Cambridge, 
Gottingen, Paris, the counsel of experienced 
critics and publishers, and personal know¬ 
ledge of the world gained in wide travel, 
never succoed in teaching him that (with 
the rarest exceptions) people desirous of 
literary fame must be content to write for 
nothing or even to publish at their own ex¬ 
pense till their work, after apprenticeship of 
this sort, is so good that other people are 
willing to pay for it and to ask for more. 
Of course this comes as a new and most un¬ 
welcome revelation to hundreds of literary 
aspirants, but the Hon. Lionel Tressylian 
never listens to the seers who proclaim it to 
him. The book displays some familiarity 
with French and German, and there is a 
fatal facility of language exhibited here and 
there ; but if the real author can do no better, 
literature is not the wisest choice he could 
himself make of a profession. 

Virgin Soil is a book of an altogether dif¬ 
ferent stamp from those wo have been 
hitherto noticing. Not merely is it the 
work of a writer whose literary rank is far 
higher than that attained by those authors, 
but it has an interest and value beyond that 
of narrative and style, so far as style can be 
estimated in a translation—namely, that it 
is an account, from the pen of an excep¬ 
tionally shrewd and thoughtful observer, of 
the political condition of Russia, so far as it is 
affected atpresentby thosecretsocieties which 
ramify in every direction, and are preparing 
the way for a series of changes which even 
the most practised and keensighted states¬ 
man cannot forecast, owing to the complica¬ 
tions introduced into the problem by the 
sharp contrasts of the aristocracy of birth, 
the official hierarchy or Tallinn, the small 
knot of literary men, the very imperfectly- 
developed and still scanty mercantile class, 
and the great mass of wholly untaught 
niovjiks — whether freeborn peasants or 
newly-emancipated serfs. There is no or¬ 
ganic unity in a social system thus mecha¬ 
nically composed of factors which touch, 
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but do not mingle, and the only thing cer¬ 
tain is that it cannot last. M. Tourguenief 
can put before ns in a few graphic touches 
the men and women who are the soul of the 
secret societies, and tell us what kind of 
notions have succeeded in their minds to 
the doctrines which Alexander Herzen 
preached in the Kolukol not so very long 
ago ; but even he cannot lift the veil by so 
much as a corner. What he has done no 
other Russian author could do so well, in 
setting living types before the reader, and 
writing with such clearness that even 
foreigners can have no difficulty in follow¬ 
ing the thread of ideas which a less lucid 
writer might have readily made or left ob¬ 
scure. The late war and the Treaty of 
Berlin have lately concentrated attention on 
the foreign policy of Russia; but her in¬ 
ternal condition is, in truth, a matter of far 
more momout politically, and it is only 
books like the present that enable outsiders 
to guess at it with any approach to correct- 
ne.-s. Mr. Dilko remarks truly enough in 
his brief Preface that some of the sentences 
in Virgin Soil, written as they were before 
the war broke out, now seem almost pro¬ 
phetic; and he points besides to the dissatis¬ 
faction felt by Socialists and Conservatives 
alike at the portraits here drawn of them as 
incidental proof of the author’s truthfulness. 
A true Russian book, like the national music, 
has always a ring of sadness and failure in 
it, nor is this an exception; but there is 
something noble and hopeful even in the 
struggle for freedom and reform, however 
wild and chimerical may be the dreams of 
those who begin it. That it has begun, 
there now can be no question; as to its issue, 
all is yet doubtful. 

Richard F. Littledai.e. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

John Tf "telif mill his English Precursors. By Prof. 
Redder, D.D. Translated by Peter Lorimer, D.I). 
In Two Volumes. (0. Kogan Paul and Co.) By 
virtue of Ids edition of Wyclifs Trialoyus, published 
in 1 Prof. Lechler at once took rank as a high 
million \ in all that relates to the great Reformer, or 
at 1, a-: to his Latin works ; while his Johann von 
H i lit mol die Vorgcschichtc dir lleformution, 
published at Leipzig in ls73, gave evidence of 
the extension of his researches to the whole of 
Wyclifs career. The latter work has now been 
translated by Dr. Lorimer, with the omission, on 
the one baud, of a somewhat considerable portion 
devoted to the Hussite and Lollard movements iu 
the fifteenth century, and with the addition, on 
the other, of numerous notes designed to supple¬ 
ment those of the original work by references to 
new material recently brought to light iu England. 
Alike to author and translator Wyclif appears as 
Luther’s prototypo, and the endeavour to associate 
him with both preceding and subsequent elforts 
towards the re-establishmeut of a purer form of 
faith is perhaps somewhat overstrained. Dr. 
Lechler does not possess the peculiar power re¬ 
quired for the successful portraiture of individual 
character, and it is scarcely too much to say that 
Wyclif, in these pages, almost disappears from 
view amid the labour bestowed in order accurately 
to “posit” him in his relations to theological 
thought and to his ago. To the attainment of 
this result, the learned biographer has devoted ft 
large amount of true German industry, while he 
has brought to boar on the evidence something 
more than the ordinary German acumen. Dr. 
Lechler deserves no little credit from the single 
fact that (in contravention of the views of Lewis, 


the late Dr. Robert Vaughan, and others) he was 
the first to point out that it is necessary to recog¬ 
nise in Wyclif, as in Luther, “a gradual develop¬ 
ment of his thoughts and progress of his know¬ 
ledge,” and altogether to abandon the idea that, 
from the very beginning of his public work, he 
“ stood forth with a complete and unified system 
of thoughts.” Iu short, it was not until within 
about fivo years of the close of his life that the 
accomplished schoolman and statesman assumed 
the role by which alone he survives in the 
memory of his countrymen. 

Simple Lessons for Home Use. (Edward Stan¬ 
ford.) It would he difficult to award too high 
praise to this little volume. It consists of a series 
of leaflets, now bound up together, teaching the 
simple facts of domestic economy and elementary 
science. Each series is contributed by a writer of 
acknowledged eminence in his own department. 
Among the contributors wo may mention the 
names of Mrs. Fenwick Miller, of the London 
School Board; Mr. J. 0. Buckm,aster, of South 
Kensington; and the Itcv. E. O. Morris. These 
“Simple Lessons” are chiefly intended for ele¬ 
mentary schools. But, if tho knowledge of the 
children is not to put the parents to shame, it is 
no less desirable that the book should circulate 
throughout the cottage homes of England. We 
can imagine no better present for the wife of an 
artisan. 

A Handy Dictionary of Commercial Informa¬ 
tion. By Edward T. Biakely. (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall and Co.) We were attracted by the title of 
this book, and hv tho circumstance that its author 
is an otlicial in the department of the Board of 
Trade and a Fellow of the Statistical Society. 
But tho mere turning over of a lew pages was 
sullicient to work our disillusion. The informa¬ 
tion supplied is both antiquated and insuliicieiit, 
and in not a few cases positively inaccurate. For 
example, under the heading “Rice” it is stated 
that our chief supply comes from Carolina, that 
Indian rice is imported in the unhusked state, and 
that the “ Indian ” name is paddy. All these 
three statements are erroneous : and yet the work 
that contains them is “ inscribed " to the perma¬ 
nent Under-Secretary of State for India. 

A Briton Abroad. Bv tho Author of “Two 
Years Abaft the Mast.” (Remington and Co.) 
In liis former literary venture our author struck 
out for himself a new path, lie described with 
simple fidelity the common routine life of a British 
merchant seaman, as derived from his own ex¬ 
perience. Tho favourable reception which he 
then met with has apparently encouraged him to 
approach a different subject, for the handling of 
which he does not possess equal qualifications, 
lie here describes with the same simplicity, but 
without the charm of novelty, an ordinary tour 
performed at railway speed through the best- 
known parts of tho Continent, lie has little new 
to say about scenes which tens of thousands of his 
countrymen have seen, and which hundreds have 
already described. What he does say is expressed 
in tho most lamentable English. We must, how¬ 
ever, thank him for the song which he has written 
down for us as sung in a Brussels Cafe Chantant, 
and for tho lively description of the “ fun of the 
fair ” witnessed at Milan. 

Great and Small ; being Scenes in the Life of 
Children. From the French of Mdme. M. Baroque, 
by Harriet I’oole. Illustrated by Bortnik (Grif¬ 
fith and Farran.) English children will be de¬ 
lighted with this sketch of the doings of their 
brothers and sisters in France. There is a touch 
of nature in it which removes all sense of strange¬ 
ness. The sorrows and the joys, the harmless 
mischief, the gregarious habits aud the deep plans 
of some half-dozen boys and girls who never paS3 
beyond the limits of a country home, are described 
with great sympathy and humour. The parents 
are somewhat in the nature of lay-figures, but, 
perhaps, this is just what parents do Seem from 
the point of view of their children. The little 


ones are all vivacity and truth, and the interest of 
their uneventful life is well sustained to the end. 
In simple realism this book contrasts favourably 
with the juvenile literature from America that 
recently forced itself into notice. The task of the 
translator has been well done. The illustrations 
are not devoid of humour, hut they lack grace; 
and tho woodcuts have evidently been used to 
excess. 


Animals and their Social Bowers. By Mary 
Turner Andrewes. (Griffith and Farran.) This 
is a collection of stories illustrating tho sympathy 
of animals for each other, apparently suggested by 
the Memoirs of Puss and Captain, so tamiliar to 
children twenty years ago. The object of the 
writer is to instil into young hearts the love of 
animals, as being creatures with feelings similar 
to our own. Some of the anecdotes, however, are 
not a little extravagant, or—what is the same 
thing—seem to be so ; and tho language used is 
occasionally too grandiloquent for children to com¬ 
prehend. 

A Practical Handbook to the Principal Pro¬ 
fessions. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Ilardwicke 
and Bogue.) Mr. Pascoe appears to have a happy 
gift for discovering out-of-the-way subjects, con¬ 
cerning which information is often desired but is 
not commonly available. On the present occasion 
he has turned his attention to the regulations 
governing admission to tho various professions. 
He has wisely avoided the danger of offering 
general advice to those who are doubtful about 
the choice of a career, being content to perform 
the humbler duty of merely recording facts. We 
have no objection to make against tho compre¬ 
hensive interpretation which he attaches to the 
term “ profession.” All professions, it is true, do 
not rank on an equality; but half the value of tins 
useful little handbook would he gone, if the author 
had shrunk from including civil engineering ami 
the mercantile marine, ns well as the army, the 
civil service and the bar. Iu every case possible 
Mr. Pascoe has gone direct to the official sources 
of information. IIis great merit is to have col¬ 
lected in one synoptical view the various require¬ 
ments that have hitherto lain scattered iu a count¬ 
less number of Regulations arid Calendars. Parents 
and young men have now the opportunity of being 
able to compare the respective advantages and 
drawbacks of a great variety of openings iu file. 

The Student's Guide to the Bar. Bv V alter W. 
R. Ball, M.A. (Macmillan.) Mr. Ball has under¬ 
taken a subject which is both novel and important, 
aud ho has done his work fairly well within the 
limits he has imposed on himself. The student 
will here find a clear statement of the several step? 
by which tho degree of barrister is obtained, and 
also useful advice about the advantages of a jiro- 
lonired course of “ readimr in chambers.’ The 


entrance upon the profession of law has always 
been surrounded with a certain veil of mystery. 
Oral tradition has hitherto been the main channel 
of communication by which each successive 
generation has acquired its knowledge concerning^ 
admission to the Inns of Court, the keeping o! 
terms, and tho ceremony of the call. The recent 
institution of compulsory examinations aud o! n 
considerable number of legal scholarships bios given 
Mr. Ball the opportunity of dealing with the 
whole matter in a definite way, and as a connected 
whole. It is somewhat startling to find that he 
nowhere mentions the honoured name of Black- 
stone. It would nppear that an acquaintance with 
the Commentaries, even in the disguise oi modern 
editions, is no longer considered a necessary part 
of the education of a law-student. That Austin 
and Maine should ho equally ignored ought not 
to be a matter of surprise. The author s avowed 
object is to explain how lawyers become qualified 
to practise. From his point of view the study ot 
jurisprudence is an unprofitable digression. 

The Method of Law: an Essay on the Statement 
and Arrangement ofjhe Legal Standard of Con¬ 
duct. By James H. Monahan, Q.O. (Macmillan 
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and Co.) To this treatise two alternative titles 
are prefixed, neither of which affords a clue to the 
real subject. A similar perversity in the choice 
of language runs through the whole work. Both 
in his general scheme and in his special sugges¬ 
tions Mr. Monahan deserves the praise of origi¬ 
nality ; but unfortunately he has enshrouded 
what he has to say in a newfangled terminology 
calculated to deter rather than attract, llis 
spirit is stirred within him against the incompre¬ 
hensibility of English law, and he has boldly 
undertaken to reduce its primary principles to the 
form, of an Act of Parliament. Hitherto, it has 
been a guiding rule with the advocates of legal 
reform to deal first with certain outlying depart¬ 
ments—such as procedure, evidence, or the crimi¬ 
nal law. If success, as guaranteed by public 
approval, should attend these easier efforts, it will 
then be time to attempt the systematisation of 
the fundamental maxims of our jurisprudence. 
Mr. Monahan, on the other hand, plunges imme¬ 
diately into a field of labour where he has but 
little assistance from textbooks, and where mis¬ 
takes or omissions must prove fatal. It is a far 
simpler job to define the crime of murder than to 
enumerate th • multifarious rights of ownership in 
the compass of a few clauses. If the common law 
of England is ever destined to be expressed in the 
shape of a code, die task which Mr. Monahan has 
set himself will have to be accomplished, llis 
name will he reckoned among those who have 
supplied contributions to the final result; hut 
that final result will he something very different 
from the Appendix to the present volume. 

A Handbook for Public Meetings. By George 
F. Chambers. (Stevens and Sons.) This little 
book will certainly be useful to the class of persons 
for whom it is intended, and its publication is 
especially opportune at the present time. English¬ 
men boast that the right of public meeting is one of 
the unwritten chapters of their constitution ; but it 
may he doubted whether they know how to beliavo 
themselvesonsuch occasions as wellnsthe Scotch,or 
even as the maligned French. So far ns theoretical 
instruction goes, Mr. Chambers has here supplied 
both the general public and the embryo chairman 
with all the information thev need. The second 
part of the book, collecting all the statutory regu¬ 
lations as to the meetings of various public bodies, 
is especially valuable. We must also thank our 
author for his digest of decided cases. Our only 
doubt is whether he has sufficiently distinguished 
between the obligations attaching to the self-con¬ 
stituted conveners of public meetings, and those 
which the law imposes upon persons who occupy 
a fiduciary position, such as directors of com¬ 
panies. 

The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London: comprising Biographical Sketches of all 
the Eminent Physicians whoso Names are recorded 
in the Annals from 1518 to 1825. By William 
Munk, M.D. In Three Volumes. (Published by 
the College.) The first edition of Dr. Munk's 
work ended with the year 1800; this edition is 
brought down to 1825. The lives of the physicians 
recorded in the annals of the college for this 
additional quarter of a century equal, if they do 
not excel, in fame and medical skill, those of their 
predecessors. The longing for information on the 
careers of great men increases in intensity every 
year, and all works of general biography must 
necessarily suffer from. the circumstance that 
-separate memoirs have been published describing 
the lives of the more prominent names. Dr. Munk, 
moreover, is not a scientific genealogist; he does 
not hunt for facts in church registers, or in the 
records of Somerset House. But in most instances 
he provides as much information as is desirable 
for the general reader, while for the specialist he 
furnishes a clue to volumes entering more largely 
into details. The reader should, however, have 
been informed of every case in which a distinct 
biography had been published; as regards Dr. 
Nathan Alcock and Dr. Radcliffe this obvious duty 
has been omitted. The list- of works written by 


Dr. Barham (iii., 243) could have been multiplied 
tenfold, and Dr. Munk will readily acknowledge 
the striking omission under the name of Dr. 
Conquest of any notice of his edition of the Bible 
with the 20,000 emendations of which he boasted. 
These remarks must not be taken as conveying a 
desire to depreciate the value of this work for the 
literary student. In the course of a very few years 
its compilation would have been impossible ; even 
now the task of collecting so many facts must have 
been attended with extreme difficult}'. 

Fashion, Then and None. By Lord W. P. 
Lennox. (Chapman and Hall.) There are more 
things in this work than the reader would dream 
of from the plain meaning of its title. The word 
“ Fashion ” includes a brief history of the origin 
of the drama and a description of the Theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, extracted from the classical 
pages of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1700. The 
time ranging from 525 years li.c. to the present year 
affords full scope for the noble author's diligence 
in extracting from previous volumes long lists of 
duels at home and abroad, or in tilling his pages 
with details of walking nnd running races. The 
diligence, indeed, of Lord William Lennox is the 
only quality that we can praise: when he aims at 
originality he lapses into vulgarity, when he de¬ 
sires to compliment liis praises become fulsome. 
To justify the correctness of these statements it 
is sufficient to refer to the rellections on Almack’s 
on the eighth page of tho first volume or to the 
praises of tho amateur actresses in tho second 
volume. Dr. Carey of Westminster (the name 
of this worthy head-master is misspelt in more 
than one passage) would have found a ready wav 
of correcting his pupil for such a misquotation 
from “ an ancient Latin poet" as that on page 105. 
Occasionally—perhaps once in a hundred pages— 
tho reader will meet with an entertaining anecdote 
of an incident which Lord William Lennox has 
been the hero of; but only an unfortunate critic 
would ever find it in this mass of indigested 
rubbish. The materials transferred to these pages 
have been collected without judgment and pub¬ 
lished without discretion. 

Boswell Again. By Philaletlies. (Reeves and 
Turner.) Boswell's mental attainments have been 
so universally derided that the appearance of a 
vindication of his career is hailed with peculiar 
pleasure. The fiercest condemnation of the un¬ 
lucky Scotchman will he found in Macaulay's 
review of Croker’s edition of tho Life of J)r. 
Johnson. The exaggerations of that review have 
been easily exposed by the author of this little 
notice of Boswell, but it is, to say the least, ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether ho has succeeded in 
his attempt to refute its principal accusations. 
The statements that Boswell was loved by 
Johnson beyond most, if not nil, of his fellows; 
that the hard names which were thrown at 
his head were sometimes hurled at Percy and 
others; and that he ventured occasionally to differ 
from his mentor’s estimate of men nnd things, can 
he accepted without any material alteration in our 
opinion of his attainments. The unknown author 
wis“lv refrains from alluding to the chief blemishes 
of the immortal Life, the frequent sneers at Mrs. 
Thrale after her act of folly in marrying her 
second husband, nnd the persistent depreciation 
of Goldsmith. With equal wisdom he omits to 
notice the unfortunate vanity which led Boswell 
to call on Mr. Pitt in Corsican dress, and to strut 
about at tho Stratford Jubilee in the same absurd 
attire. Although facts like these cannot be for¬ 
gotten in our consideration of Boswell's character, 
the judgment and good sense with which he 
executed his great undertaking should he thank¬ 
fully remembered, 

Mk. William Young's Songs of Beranger 
done into English Verse. (Blackwood) seem to 
have had a prosperous career across the Atlantic 
before their appearance in England, inasmuch as 
we aro told that the present issue is revised from 
the fourth American edition. The demand for 
books in America is often stated to he extremely 


large, and this popularity of a translation of 
Beranger is certainly a corroboration of the state¬ 
ment. Beranger is not easier to translate than 
other poets who are singers rather than adepts in 
versification and dealers in poetical though is and 
expression; perhaps he is the most difficult of any 
such. There is about parts of his work a certain 
prosaic taint which is apt to get disproportionately 
represented in a translation, while the “ sweet at¬ 
tractive kind of grace ” which redeems it is equally 
likely to get lost in the change of language. 
Thackeray's well-known four attempts and a 
paraphrase by Mr. Cunningham in Wheat and 
Tares of “ Mcs amis, ce n'est pas vieillir ” 
are tho most successful, if not the only suc¬ 
cessful, Englishings that occur to us, and even 
these are unequal, beside being as far ns possible 
from fidelity. Thackeray's ‘‘Garret/’ however, 
brings out all the poetry and more of the original, 
and the “ Light heart still breaking into song ” 
is almost too good for Beranger. On the other 
hand, Mr. Young often exaggerates the unpoeticai 
side of his author, and he is sometimes, we think, 
wanting in the little touches which show a trans¬ 
lator’s judgment nnd determine the character of his 
work more perhaps than anything else. Thus, his 
equivalent for Roger IJontemps is “ Fair-Weather 
Jack." Now, the adjective“ fair-weather ” usually 
has in English the significance of time-serving, 
which, it is needless to say, is an epithet no wav 
deserved by BOrnnger’s fat hero. “ Redheaded 
Jane," again, though it is an undoubted and strictly 
literal translation of Jeanne la Roussc, has in 
English a sound which is not so much homely ns 
ludicrous. On the other hand, we fully recognise 
the difficulty of doing such a work satisfactorily, 
and we think that Mr. Young is entitled to a 
good deal of credit for many of his attempts, 
especially for those in which the original is 
satirical and burlesque in character. As an 
example of these, and a sample of the book at its 
best, we may quote his version of “ Les Intiniment 
Petits.” It seems to us very good. 

“ I’ve faith in magic : t'other night 
A great magician brought to light 
Our country's destiny. The tight 
Was in a mirror plain. 

IIow threatening was the picture ! There 
Paris and all its Fauxbourgs were ; 

’Tis 1930 I declare : 

But still tho Greybeards reign. 

A set of dwarfs have got our place; 

Our grandsons aro so s<p a‘ a race 
That if benoith their r <> s I trace 
Such pigmies, 'tis wiih pain. 

France, but, the shadow a shade 
Of Franco that I in yuuih surveyed, 

Is now a petty kingdom made : 

But still the Groylaards reign. 

How munv a little tiny mite ! 

What little Jesuits, full of spite! 

Other small priests in shoals uuito 
Small Hosts to bear in train. 

Beneath their blessing all decays; 

Through thorn tho oldest Court betrays 
The little school in all its ways : 

But still the Greybeards reign. 

All's little—workshop, lordling's hall, 

Trade, science, the fine arts are small. 

On tiny fortress vain the call 
Small famines to sust iin. 

Along their badly-closed frontier 
Poor little armies, when they hear 
Thoir tiny drums, on march appear: 

But still the Greybeards reign. 

At length in this prophetic glass, 

Crowning our woes is soen to pass 
A giant—earth can scarce, alas ! 

The heretic contain. 

The pigmy people quick ho reaches, 

And, braving all llioir little speeches. 

Pockets tho kingdom in his breeches: 

But still the Greybeards reign." 

Mr. Young, we should add, has prefixed a short 
but well-written notice of Beranger to his book. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the new Life of William 
Cobbett, bv Mr. Edward Smith, F.S.S., which 
was promised some timo since, will be published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. during the 
coming season. Mr. Smith has for many years 
attentively studied the motives and results of 
Cobbett’s varied actions; these investigations have 
led him to adopt a far more favourable estimate 
of Cobbett’s career than that hitherto accepted bv 
popular opinion. The faults and the virtues of 
Cobbett were alike attractive to the majority of his 
contemporaries, and it is somewhat surprising that 
an age eager to analyse the judgment of its pre¬ 
decessors has not long ago produced a critical 
memoir of this active agitator. 

Rachel Olliver, a new novel, by a writer whose 
identity will not be revealed on the title-page, is 
on the point of publication by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Oo. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, of the Edinburgh Medical 
School, has in the press a volume of essays on 
biological and allied subjects, entitled Leisure 
Time Studies. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Wind us, and will be fully 
illustrated. Several of the principal essays deal 
with the place of biological teaching in schools 
and ordinary education. 

Mr. Hoboes will commence on October 1 a 
new series of Stories of Modern Life, to be issued 
weekly, under the editorship of the author of 
A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, lie has also in the 
press a new volume by Stewart D. Ileadlam, late 
Curate of Bethnal Green, entitled Priestcraft and 
Progress. 

Mr. J. E. Muddock is at present engaged upon 
a new Scotch story, entitled Hector Roy (Eachainn 
Ruadh), the principal scenes of which will be laid 
in the Highlands. 

Messrs. Wit. H. Allen and Co. will publish 
very shortly a new novel entitled Down by the 
Drawle, by Major A. F. P. llarcourt, Bengal 
Stall' Corps, author of the Shakespeare Argosy, &c. 

Canon Runes, of Milnrow, who, we regret to 
learn, is disabled from work by illness, has edited 
a volume of Miscellanies, which will shortly be 
issued to the members of the Chatham Society. 
It contains a rent-roll of Sir John Towneley of 
Townley, Kt., for Burnley, Ightenhill, &c., in 
the county pilatine of Lancaster, a.d. 1535-0; 
the autobiography of a Mr. Langley, of Prest- 
wich, who h is been identified by Mr. J. E. Bailey 
ns the Rev. William Langley, the author of the 
Persecuted Minister ; and a Close Catalogue of 
the Rectors of Prestwich from 1316 to 1633. 
The documents, with the introductions and notes 
of their learned editor, contain a good deal of 
curious and interesting matter. 

Mrs. Augusta Webster has in the press a 
volume in prose, entitled A Housewife's Opinions, 
and dealing, from the point of view indicated by 
the title, with ways and needs of nineteenth-cen- 
turv life. It will be published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Oo. 

Messrs. Groombridgf, and Son have in the 
press, and will shortly publish, a new novel, en¬ 
titled Among the. Welsh Hills, by M. 0. Halifax, 
the author of After Long Years. 

The same publishers also announce A Guide to 
the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London, to be issued in their series of Manuals. 

Tiie Index Society has issued its first volume, 
What is an Index ? by II. B. Wheatley, which is 
to be followed by Miss Mabel Peacock’s index of 
Royalists whose estates were confiscated during 
the Commonwealth. It has also in hand Student's 
Guides to the Literature of Botany, by Mr. B. 
Davdon Jackson, and of Political Economy, by 
Prof. Stanley Jevons; with Indexes to Municipal 
Corporation Cilices, by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme; 
and British Existing, Dormant, and Extinct Titles 


of Honour, by Mr. E. Solly. A selection from 
these will be included in this year's publications. 
The hon. sec., Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, of 5 
Miuford Gardens, West Kensington Park, W., 
receives subscriptions. 

Mr. Ruskin’s works continue to rise in price. 
A Birmingham second-hand bookseller, Mr. Jas. 
Wilson, oilers a collection of Mr. Ruskin’s entire 
works, sixty-eight bound volumes, and all his 
pamphlets, for a hundred and ten pounds. Sepa¬ 
rately the works would fetch even more. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a Student's Guide to the Medical Profession, 
by 0. B. ICectlcy, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to 
the West London Hospital. It will be uniform 
with the lately published Student's Guide to the 
Bar, by Mr. Walter R. Ball. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish 
during the coming season a story for boys by Mr. 
A. R. Hope, entitled Buttons: the Narrative of the 
Trials and Travels of a Young Gentleman. 

Several weeks ago Dr. Reinhold Riikricht, now 
considered one of the greatest authorities on the 
history of the Crusades, published his second 
volume of Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 
containing in the first place a full and particular 
account of the share taken by Germany in the pil¬ 
grimages and the crusades to the Holy Land from 
700 to 1201, followed by a chronological and alpha¬ 
betical list of all the German pilgrims and cru¬ 
saders of that period, for nearly six hundred years. 
Dr. Riihricht has made free use of all the sources 
of information, both Western and Oriental, 
hitherto rendered available to students, and no 
better proof of his unwearied diligence and exten¬ 
sive reading is needed than the hundred closely- 
printed pages of his catalogue. Unfortunately 
the duties of his profession—he is a schoolmaster 
in Berlin—prevent Dr. Riihricht from undertaking 
an exhaustive history of the Crusades, a work for 
which he would be particularly well fitted. As a 
supplement to the list of students who graduated 
in philosophy at Tubingen in 1876-77, Prof. 
Bernhard Kugler, of Tubingen, publishes some 
contributions to the history of the second crusade. 
They are chiefly directed controversially against W. 
Giesebrecht, and seek to defend and supplement the 
views formerly advanced by the author in his 
Studien zur Geschichte des zweiten Kreuzzuges. 

As we have before stated, the Berlin Historical 
Society intends issuing yearly a systematically- 
arranged review—not only bibliographical, but 
critical and exhaustive—of the whole historical 
literature of Europe. As the publication has been 
undertaken by the celebrated firm of Mittler and 
Son in Berlin, the work is sure of being effec¬ 
tually carried out. The editors are:—Dr. Abra¬ 
ham, for Ancient History ; Dr. E. Meyer, for the 
Middle Ages; Dr. Hermann, of Berlin, for recent 
times. The first volume will treat of the litera¬ 
ture of 1878. The interest of many eminent 
scholars, not only in Germany but elsewhere, has 
been enlisted in the work. 

Signor Giuseppe Cugnoxi has published at 
Halle the first volume of the Opere Inedite di 
Giacomo Leopardi. These Opere, many of which 
are juvenile productions, others fragmentary, and 
others again rather skeletons than completed works, 
are not to be confounded with the MSS. confided 
by the poet to Louis de Sinner for publication, 
and suppressed by him without sullicient excuse. 
These MSS. are at present preserved in the 
National Library of Florence, to which De Sinner 
sold them, retaining the proceeds. The MSS. 
published in this volume are copied from those 
extant in the Leopardi Library of liecanati, and 
preserved with religious care by the poet's de¬ 
scendants. To the courtesy and liberality of the 
present owner, Count Giacomo Leopardi, named 
after his illustrious uncle, Signor Cugnoni is in¬ 
debted for the power of bringing to light this 
additional evidence of the unostentatious, un¬ 
ceasing, and steady work accomplished by Leopardi 


during his short and sickly life. Among these 
MSS. Signor Cugnoni has chosen eight for publi¬ 
cation, and, after describing their exterior as well 
as their subject-matter, he prints the complete 
text, lie also furnishes us with a list of the other 
MSS., besides printing various family documents 
and letters that will be of use to future biographers 
as throwing additional light upon some passages- 
in the poet's life. The new works published iu 
this volume contain a commentary on the life 
and writings of various rhetoricians who lived 
in the second century a.d. ; a commentary on the 
life and writings of Hesychius ; a discourse on the 
life and works of M. Cornelius Fronto, and a trans¬ 
lation of such of his writings as Mai did not pub¬ 
lish ; and a translation of the fragments of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus published by Mai, 

Reinhold von Plaenckner, the Chinese 
scholar, has just published a German translation of 
Confucius’ Tchong Yung, the second of the four 
writings of Confucius which are regarded ss the 
basis of the whole ethical and philosophical 
literature of the Chinese. The first of these, the 
Td-hib, has already been translated by the ssme 
hand. 

The pretty Old-French tale of Aucassin et 
Nicolcte, of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
has just been re-edited anew from the MS. in tha 
Paris National Library (fr. 2168, ane. 7989’) by 
Dr. Hermann Suchier, of Halle-on-Saale. Tha 
story and the songs can never cease to charm— 

“ Doce amis, flora de lis, 
biax alers et biax venire, 
biax jouers et biax delis, 
dox baisiers et dox sentirs, 
nus ne vos poroit hair! ” 

Dr. Suchier has given his edition an excellent In¬ 
troduction, very full notes, a grammar, and a com¬ 
plete glossary, and done his best to render justice 
to his text. 

Mr. IIenrt Sweet, the late President of tha 
Philological Society, announces in his farewell 
address to the Society that be has undertaken to 
edit the Anglo-Saxon Orosius from Lord Tolle- 
mache’s choice manuscript, and that he is “ pre¬ 
paring a collective edition of the before-Allred 
remains of our language—charters, glossaries, and 
fragments of all kiuds—grouped chronologically ac¬ 
cording to dialects, together with grammatical 
introductions and notes.” Mr. Sweet’s Studies on 
Modern Comparative Philology, are, we hear, 
nearly ready for press. 

Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers is the title of 
an important work by M. Jules Simon, to be pub¬ 
lished by M. Calmann L<5vy, in two volumes 
octavo. It will contain a full account of the 
period covered by the Thiers Government An 
English translation, we hear, will be published 
simultaneously by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Revue Ilistorique for September has a short 
article by M. de Jubainville on “ The Bards in 
Ireland and Wales,” which does not, however, 
do more than give a r(sitm( of the labours of Mr. 
Whitley Stokes and Mr. Skene. M. Guibert 
contributes a long and valuable article on the 
“ Girondins in Ilaute-Vienne.” It is obvious 
that before the history of the French Revolution 
can be satisfactorily dealt with, there is need of a 
series of studies dealing with special localities. 
M. Guibert has set himself to sketch carefully the 
history of the Girondin period of the Revolution, 
in a department where the majority of the 
citizens had embraced with ardour, but without 
exaggeration, the new ideas. M. de Mas Latrie 
contributes a note on three French eigniories 
founded in the Holy Land, Saint-Georges, I’j* 
Bouquiau, and Du Saor, the existence ot which 
has been overlooked by other writers. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for September has an 
article by Hermann Iluelfer on Marianne von 
Willemer, the friend of Goethe and Brentano, the 
“ Suleika” of the Westbstliches Divan. The article, 
which,. i», founded on a recent publication of 
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Marianne von Willemer's correspondence with 
Goethe, will be interesting to those who still feel 
an interest in Goethe’s literary circle. Dr. Ludwig 
writes an article on the Upper Engadine, which 
is founded on accurate local knowledge, and con¬ 
tains much which the English visitor to St. Moritz 
or Pontresina would be glad to know. 

The death is announced of Mr. James Mudie 
Spence, F.R.G.S., of Manchester, whose work on 
\ enezuela— The Land of Bolivar —was recently 
reviewed in these pages. In addition to that 
work he wrote some pamphlets, one in Spanish, 
and another giving a humorous view of life at a 
hydropathic establishment. Mr. Spence, who had 
seen a good deal of the world, was a great 
favourite in social circles, and had many warm 
friends in both hemispheres. lie died at Herne 
Bay on the 15th of last month. 

We have received Truths about Whisky (printed 
by Sutton Sharpe and Co.) ; School Board, ifc ., 
.Directory, 1878, edited by R. Gowing (Grant) ; 
Political Presentments, by W. Forster (Triibner) ; 
Pet Socittfs animates, par A. Espinas, 2me edition 

S Paris: Germer Bailliere) ; Sorrisos e Lagrimas, 
c., poesias de M. R. G. Cadet (Lisbon: Lalle- 
mant Freres) ; The Master of Riversicood, by Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis (Moron) ; Alassio and its Climate, 
by Dr. J. Schneer (Turin : Loescher) ; Theorie der 
atgebraischen Gleichungen, von Dr. J. Petersen 
(Kopenhagen: Host); Marcus Antistius Labeo, 
das romische Prioatrecht im ersten Jahrhunderte 
der Kaizerzeit, von Dr. A. Pernice, 2. Bd. (Halle: 
Niemeyer); &c. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The new number of the French Geographical 
Society's Bulletin contains an account by M. 
RafFray of his recent expedition to the northern 
coast of New Guinea, chiefly for the purpose of 
making natural-history researches in that region. 
He appears to have met with considerable success, 
for his collections comprise nearly 40,000 speci¬ 
mens. From some observations taken by his 
companion, M. Maindron, it would seem that the 
climate on the coast is very moist, for it is noted 
that out of twenty-two days in February rain fell 
on eleven, and on sixteen days in March, twenty- 
four in April, seventeen in May, and eleven in 
June. The Dutch missionaries stated that the 
rains diminished in September and October, but 
never entirely ceased. M. RalFray’s paper is ac¬ 
companied by a map showing his route along the 
north-east coast of New Guinea and to the neigh¬ 
bouring islands of Mafor and Korido. 

Baron Bertchou, a Dutch traveller, has arrived 
at Singapore, after successfully accomplishing a 
journey across the Malay Peninsula from Suughie 
lljong- to Pahang. During the four weeks that it 
lasted he experienced constant hostility from the 
natives. 

Intelligence has been received from South 
Africa that Mr. G. W. Stow, a geologist, has re¬ 
cently discovered a very thick seam of coal in the 
district of Kroonstadt, near the Vaal river in the 
north of the Orange River Free State. The coal¬ 
bed is stated to be twenty miles long and six miles 
in width, the Vaal river cutting through it, and it 
is roughly estimated to contain some 850,000,000 
tons of coal. 

Mb. A. A. Fauvel, of Chefoo, has furnished 
the B'orth China Herald with some interesting 
notes in regard to his researches into the mineral 
wealth of the province of Shantung, which is 
evidently even greater than has hitherto been 
supposed. Having satisfied himself of the cor- 
Tectue ss of the statements as to the existence of the 
precio us and other metals, he turned his attention 
to precious stones, and discovered agates, ame¬ 
thysts, rock-crystal, tourmalines, and even coarse 
beryls. He next obtained garnets of all shades of 
Colour; “ some of these,'' he says, “cut in Boston 
proved to be heavy, rich-coloured garnets and 


carbuncles of good weight, capable of receiving a 
very high polish.” He then began to entertain 
hopes that diamonds also might be found, as was 
reported to be the case in the department of 
Yiehow, and he has been successful in obtaining 
some. 

“ These diamonds,” he says, “ varying in size from a 
millet seed to a pin's head, are procured from tho 
glaziers, who buy them at the large hors held every 
year at Clni-chow, Laichow-fu, and Hwang-hsien. 
They are not to be found in shops, and are p icked in 
quills. The mannor of finding theso stones is very 
curious. Men with thick straw shoes on go walking 
about in tho diamantiferous sands of the valleys and 
streams of the diamond mountains, Chinkang-ling, 
some fifteen miles south-east of Yichow-fu. Tho 
diamonds, which are ragged and pointed, penetrate 
the straw and remain there. The shoes are then col¬ 
lected in great numbers and burnt, the diamonds 
being searched for in the ashes. As is the case with 
amethysts and rock-crystal in tho Lao Slum, the 
priests of the temples in the Chinkang-ling are the 
principal dealers.” 

Mr. Fauvel further mentions that a diamond as 
large as a pea had been brought to Chefoo, and 
sold to a mandarin there. 

From the Annual Report of the naval Com- 
mander-in-Ohief in the East Indies relating to the 
African slave-trade it appears that during the 
year ended May 28, 1878, eight of H.M.'s vessels 
have been constantly on the watch for suspicious 
dhows, cruising up and down the coast, and 
between the mainland of Africa and tho island of 
Madagascar, and with so much success that the 
Admiral has been able to withdraw five of them. 
The senior officer on the East Const of Africa 
states that during tho last half of 1877 only nine¬ 
teen slaves were captured, while in the previous 
six months the number was 203. According to 
all the information received the transport of 
slaves by sea is being rapidly crushed out; for, 
while two years ago the computed average 
number of slaves introduced into Pemba amounted 
to 1,000 a month, not more than 800 are 
believed to have been landed during the last 
six months of 1877. From enquiries made by 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar of Arab 
slave-traders captured by the Sultan's soldiers, 
caravans of about twenty to forty each, amounting 
in all to some 250 slaves only, could be heard of 
as having been brought to the coast, and it was 
ascertained that slaves which had been sent down 
by one of the Nyassa chiefs were being taken 
back, no market being found for them. Mr. 
Beardall, of the Universities Mission (who has 
recently returned to England), visited M'taka, one 
of the Nyassa chiefs, a short time ago, and in the 
course of his journey there and back he only 
heard of two or three small caravans, whose 
numbers did not exceed 200 slaves. Admiral 
Corbett further adds that in the first five months 
of this year only four dhows have been condemned 
for slave-trading in the neighbourhood of the 
Zanzibar dominions, but that the traffic between 
Mozambique and Madagascar still continues, 
though in a less degree than before. 

The Osaka Hippo, a native newspaper in Japan, 
gives some particulars respecting the present posi¬ 
tion of a I lairs at Fusan, on the southern coast of 
Corea, where the Japanese have had a trading 
establishment for about 150 years, and which was 
formally made an “open port " to Japanese mer¬ 
chants by the treaty signed in February, 1876. 
The settlement contains over 100,000 tsubo of 
land, and is divided into three wards and seven 
streets; there are at present upwards of seventy 
houses, and the population exceeds 400. In the 
Centre of tho settlement there is a small hill, 
covered with pine trees, and near the beach is an 
island strongly fortified by nature. The streets 
and drains are kept clean at the expense of the 
inhabitants under the supervision of sanitary 
authorities, and in this respect the Japanese will 
teach the Coreans a useful lesson, for their towns 
have an evil reputation. The Coreans are stated 


to be advancing in civilisation ns their trade in¬ 
creases, and this is now three times as great as it 
was last year. An increasing number of merchant 
vessels now visit the port, and a Japanese steamer 
runs once a mouth between Japan and Corea. 

When the last mail left Victoria, a company 
was bping formed to explore the north-east coast 
of Owen Stanley peninsula, New Guinea, with a 
view to profiting by the rumoured gold discoveries 
in that quarter. 


ARMENIAN LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 

In a letter to a Continental journal, “ An Arme¬ 
nian” maintains that a great future awaits his 
people, founding his assertion on the intellectual 
progress of which the Armenians have shown 
themselves capable even under the most adverse 
circumstances, and to which his facts bear 
witness. This may be seen at a glance in those- 
places where they have not been suffering from 
the oppression of the Kurds. During the last 
hundred and fifty years, certain centres of edu¬ 
cation and science outside the oppressed country 
have become prominent, whence a powerful 
impulse has been imparted to the revival of 
Armenian language and literature and other 
branches of science. The Institute of tho 
Mekhitharists, founded in 1717 on the small 
island of St. Lazarus, near Venice, has been 
at the head of this movement. From it 
have emanated the splendid editions of the 
Armenian classics—collated from the manuscripts 
saved from the wreck and ruin of thirteen cen¬ 
turies—which now form the intellectual heirloom 
of the Armenian nation. The institute has like¬ 
wise translated most of the Latin and Greek 
classics, and many works of modern European 
literature, into Armenian. Among the men wha 
have laboured in this colony, and who are best 
known to learned circles in Europe, may be men¬ 
tioned its founder, Mekhithar, also Kover, Somal, 
Avedikian Avkerian (who taught Armenian to. 
Lord Byron in 1816), Indjidjian, Chaktchak, 
Zohnab, Bagnatuni, Hiirmiisian, and Alishan. 
The Armenian high-school of “ Murat-Raphaelian ” 
in Venice itself is under the care of Mekhitharists. 
The latter now publish a quarterly journal under 
the title of Basmacep (Polyhistor). Another 
branch of this colony has settled in Vienna. 

In Russia also such centres have been formed y 
among others the high-school founded by the 
Lazareff family at Moscow, known by the name of 
“ the Institute of Oriental Languages,” from which 
have sprung eminent learned Armenians such as 
Emir and Patkanian, the latter of whom occupies 
the chair of Comparative Philology at the Univer¬ 
sity of St. Petersburg. The higher Armeuian 
school “Nersissian” at Tiflis has also been most 
beneficial to tho Armenian nation. In the lattes 
city appear the Meyhu Haiastani (The Bee of 
Armenia), Meshak (The Peasant), and the large 
quarterly Porz (Endeavour). 

The Armenian colony at Constantinople, num¬ 
bering 200,000 souls, occupies a prominent edu¬ 
cational position. It possesses more than forty 
higher and elementary schools, of which the 
school “Nubarian” in llaskoi, founded by Nubar 
Pasha, especially excels. Tho periodical press 
gains daily in importance; at its head is Massis 
(Ararat), the official organ of the patriarchate 
and of the Armeuian national council. The 
Armenian colony at Smyrna also displays great 
activity. It has here a higher Armenian school, 
under the name of “ Mesrebian,” and, beside 
many literary works, a journal with the title of 
Arsha/ouis Ararat inn (The Aurora of Ararat)-, 
and a very excellent monthly with the name of 
Mamul Arcvclian (The Eastern Press). The 
Armeuian colony at Jerusalem likewise de¬ 
serves mention; it has in the monastery of St. 
Jacob a seminary for teachers and priests, ns well 
as a printing-office, whence have issued a number 
of Armenian classics and other works, and where- 
a monthly journal called Sion now appears. 
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There are many other indications of a very 
active literary and scientific life. From these 
centres many educated Armenians have returned 
to Armenia proper, and have founded nume¬ 
rous, and in some cases very {rood, schools. At 
Etchmiatsiu, the seat of the. spiritual head of the 
Armenians, there exists a seminary for teachers 
and priests, which was founded by the present 
Oatholicos, George IV.; and here appears the 
monthly paper Ararat. There are educational 
establishments also at Van, on Lake Van, notably 
the higher school for ladies, “ Sandekhtian,” which 
is the best of all; at Erzerum, at Ersingiau, at 
Baiburt, at Charput (where the school “ Sempa- 
tian,'' for both sexes, is especially excellent); at 
Moosh—where, in the monastery of St. Glak, there 
are both a seminary and a printing-office—and at 
Diarbekir. 

Mention must also be made of the fact that 
many young Armenians frequently visit higher 
European schools and universities. Two years 
ago, at the university, the seminary, and other 
scientific institutions of Zurich, there were twenty- 
six students of Armenian nationality, two of 
whom were ladies. 


THE RUSSIAN SOCIETY OF LOVERS OF ANCIENT 
LITERATURE. 

Tms society has recently published its annual 
Report, as well as the “ Protocol ” of its last annual 
meeting. The Report contains an interesting 
account of the various works printed last year by 
the society. One of these is a Petition, ad¬ 
dressed in the year 1072 to the Tsar Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, by a minor official named Vspolok- 
hof, who had been imprisoned for peculation. 
Confessing to having taken some of the public 
money “ for charitable purposes,” ho begs for 
mercy, describing his sulibrings during an im¬ 
prisonment of more than a year, throughout which 
lie has had by day to stand on the prav/zh (the 
Russian form of the pillory, borrowed from the 
Tartars), and by night to lie in chains, and asking 
for pardon in the name of the two blessings lately 
conferred on the royal family, the arrival of a 
Miraculous Cross from Murom, and the birth of 
the priuco who was destined to be known as Peter 
the Great. The original MS. is adorned with ten 
illuminations, representing the Tsar on his throne, 
the Tsar's marriage, a Descent from the Cross, in 
which the Tsar and Tsaritsa figure prominently, 
and various other subjects. Another work of 
artistic value is a Life of the celebrated St. 
Alexis, Metropolitan of Kief, . the prelate 
to whom was due the alleviation of the 
Tartar yoke in the fourteenth century, consequent 
upon his “ miraculous ” cure of the wife of the 
Mongol ruler. So copiously illustrated is tho MS. 
that almost every incident in tho Metropolitan's 
career is the subject of a picture. A Wliite- 
Russian version of the Grata Iiommionnn is one of 
the works now being published by tho society, 
and of it Prince Paul \ iazemsky gives a detailed 
account. An interesting literary record is the fac¬ 
simile of tho “Civil Alphabet” introduced by 
Peter the Great, with tho corrections made by his 
own hand, accompanied by the ukase ordering it 
to be adopted in all secular writings. And a use¬ 
ful contribution to the history of religious art is 
made by the “ Collection of engraved Representa¬ 
tions of Icons of the Mother of God, with the 
Legends appertaining to them.” Among the MSS. 
about to be edited for the Society are a Life of 
Nirholas the Wonder-worker, a Description of the 
Lands and Kingdoms of the whole World, a trans¬ 
lation of the Chronicle of the Byzantine historian, 
Joannes Malalns, and versions of the Seven Wise 
Masters and of another Oriental work of a similar 
nature. The society is evidently doing good work, 
though it is of a kind which, unfortunately, is not 
likely to meet with much appreciation out of 
Russia. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan contains a good notice of the late 
William Cullen Bryant, by an American critic, 
Mr. E. 8. Xadal. It is not possible to make of 
Bryant a figure of first-rate interest, nor doe.s 
Mr. Xadal attempt the task. But as a writer of 
the second order, imbued with a real love of 
nature and with a power of painting her moods 
in a rich if somewhat conventional wav, Bryant 
will always command respect; and a few of his 
poems—such as “ Tho Fringed Gentian," “ The 
Yellow Violet," and the more ambitious and 
really fine “ Hymn to the Xorth Star"—perhaps 
deserve higher praise than that. By far the most 
striking paper in the number, and one of tho most 
telling and vigorous pieces of historical criticism 
that wo have met with fur a long time, is also 
the woik of an American writer, the Rev. L. 
Woolsey Bacon. This is called “ Two .Sides to 
a Saint,” and it is an elaborate exposure, from 
accepted and authentic documents, Catholic and 
Protestant, of the true character of St. Francis 
de Sales, “ the Apostle of the Chabhiis.” Mr. 
Bacon's wrath has been aroused by the “ now 
ndtns” for tho memory of the saint that has 
lately been finding expression, not only among 
French Catholics, but also among such members 
of tho English Church as Mrs. Sidney Lear. Mr. 
Bacon gives us first of all a few specimens of the 
things said about Saint Francis by his older bio¬ 
graphers and panegyrists, and then proceeds, on 
the evidence of his own letters and “ the docu¬ 
ments of his friends and partisans,” to tell the 
story of his life as history should really read it. 
On that which always most attracts the s dnt’s 
admirers, his relations with women, Mr. Bacon 
does not dwell, except to tell the story of his con¬ 
duct to Mdlle. de Vegy, and to quote the two 
letters, one for her confessor’s eye and one for her 
own, which began his correspondence withMdme. 
do Chantal. It is not generally known that the 
youthful saint, before taking orders, was a con¬ 
stant visitor at tho house of Mdlle. de Vegy, with 
tho authorisation of the young lady's family and 
at the earnest request of his own father and 
mother, whose hearts were set on the. match. The 
wooing proceeded until the Papal document ap¬ 
pointing him provost of the cathedral of Geneva 
was in his possession, on which, without a word 
of notice, he quietly withdrew. Mr. Bacon's remark 
is that if Mdlle. de Vegy had happened to have 
a brother, “ the bodily sufferings of Francis for 
his devotion to tho Church might have begun 
before be had so much as entered on his apostolic 
work among the fierce Protestants of the Ohablais." 
This, however, and similar adventures, are merely 
touched upon ; the real work of the article is with 
tho saint's proceedings ou his mission, and the 
beautiful displays of “ sweetness ” and more thau 
Christian patience with which he won over— 
according to his apologists—tho thousands and 
thousands of converts with which they credit 
him. Mr. Bacon, keeping close to his authorities, 
shows what the real means were : first, no doubt, 
preaching (though the treaty of Xyon had stipu¬ 
lated for the maintenance of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion) ; then bribery of poor and well-to-do alike ; 
then, when these means utterly failed, the Duke's 
edicts, and tho “ Martinengo regiment”—a name, 
ns the writer says, “ that had only to be whispered 
in all that region to make the blood run coM with 
horror.” Iu a word, this article is one which the 
apologists of Saint Francis and his “sweetness’’ 
will do well to answer. If they pass it by, the 
world may well be excused for believing that it is 
unanswerable. 

Tiif. Cornhill contains the first of two papers by 
Prof. Colvin on “Tho Centaurs;” an article not 
perhaps quite so interesting as that which we 
lately noticed on the Apollo Belvedere, but still 
most pleasantly written, and (as need not be said) 
sound and learned. The present part consists 
first of an account of the most notable Centaur 
stories—the battle with the Lapithae, tho battle 


with Heracles, the kind deeds of Ckeiron—and 
then of an account of the older rationalising ex¬ 
planations of l’alaephatus and his descendants, 
and of the modern explanation which Prof. Colvin 
adopts. The Centaurs, according to him, are no 
idealised tribs of mountain-dwelling horsemen, 
but “ powers of nature's violence," children of the 
clouds, coming down from the hills with rocks and 
trees for weapons in their hands; in a word, the 
mountain torrents, fighting against the L'lpiths, 
the rocks, the powers of resistance of the forest 
and the mountain; and defeated by Heracles, tho 
civiliser, to whom the overthrow of all monsters 
w r as attributed by the common imagination of 
Hellas, Cheirou alone, of different parentage and 
different character, is the river in its helpful not 
harmful aspect; the healtbgiving Thes-alian 
stream near which the famous medicinal herbs 
grew. 

“ In tho persons of tho olher Centaurs is expressed 
the curse of the mountain streams, but their blesseg 
in Che-iron ; in them tho rudeness of nature's 
outrages, in him tho sweet influences of her benignity; 
and it is one of tho high achievements of the Greek 
genius that it should liavo been able to express so 
aptly, and in symbols that do not allow their affinity 
to bo forgotten, tho character of thoso kindred but 
contrasted powers.” 

The olher article in the number which best repays 
the reader—leaving out of sight the stories, which 
are always good—is Mr. 8ymonds's paper on 
“ Como and II Medeghino,” a paper of which the 
first half tells the story of the building of tho 
lovely Duomo in the fair lake-city, and the last 
half that of the pirate-chief Giau Giacomo de 
Medici, commonly called II Medeghino, who, at 
the very time when the Duomo was building,held 
the strong castle of Musso against all comers, 
fighting now for the Duke of Milan and now 
against him, ami proving himself by his cunning, 
his bloodthirstiness, and his cynical changes ot 
front, a true child cd' tho Italian Renaissance. 
Mr. Symonds todls an episodical storv of this kind 
admirably, and, what is more, tells it better and 
better as time goes on. There is more restraint 
and reserve iu bis work than of old, and the gain 
is great in all ways. 

Fraser strikes us ns much better than usual 
this month. The number op-ns with an article by 
Mr. Bass Mullingcr, on “The Multiplication of 
Universities:" a useful contribution to a ques¬ 
tion of the day which lias already gathered 
round it a considerable volume of literature. 
It is, however, rather a repository of historical 
materials for others to draw upon than a rea¬ 
soned argument in favour of any particular 
opinion. The writer himself declares against the 
scheme for conferring the power of granting de¬ 
grees upon the Owens College, and equally against 
tlie creation of new universities throughout tho 
country. But we do not feel that he sufficiently 
connects Ills conclusion with the mass ot his¬ 
torical facts that he has put together concerning 
the birth, growth, and death of universities on tho 
Continent. The argument from past experience, 
and more especially foreign experience, cannot he 
altogether disregarded ; but after all it is one that 
may he turned in either direction, and the ulti¬ 
mate solution of the practical problem in England 
will some day have to be decided by consider¬ 
ations of immediate practical moment. Surely it 
is a misprint to state that the attempt to found ft 
university at Durham has been successfully re¬ 
newed after a lapse of three centuries. Mr. 
Rowley's paper on the “ Public Career and 
Personal Character of Francis Bacon ” is a mode¬ 
rate but ell'ective protest against the white¬ 
washing which so much of Bacon's life has re¬ 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Spudding. Bacons 
place-hunting, his behaviour at Essex s trial, the 
miserable lVacliam case, the accusations ot his 
trial, and much else, are discussed with far more 
liveliness than Mr. Rowley has yet, to our know¬ 
ledge, allowed himself in print. Let him beware 
lest in avoiding his old extreme of—shall we ca 
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it dulness or dryness?—he fall into that other 
extreme he has already so fiercely avenged upon a 
well-known book. It is dillicult, as ha has him¬ 
self taught us, for a man with ft passion for 
minuto accuracy to be eilective and memorable 
in style. At any rate it is amusing to 
trace the iniluence of the Short History of the 
Jinyhsh People upon the work of its adversary. 
The article headed “Studies of Italian Musical 
L:ie in the Eighteenth Century ” is based upon 
llr. Burney's tour to Franco and Italy in 1770, 
undertaken in search of materials for liis History 
of Music. The fame of Evelina has long eclipsed 
that of Evelina's father, and yet, as “ Vernon Lee ” 
points out: “ hong before AY linn and Cecilia wore 
written, at a time when the future Mdme. D’Arblay 
was looked upon as a mere ordinary little piece of 
living furniture in the house in Poland Street, her 
father was well known as one of the first of Eng¬ 
lish musicians, as a man of great literary attain¬ 
ments and of great social charm, and as belonging 
to the most brilliant coteries of his day." In his 
tour of 1770 ho went first to Paris, leaving it, 
however, after a short stay amid its “ utter musi¬ 
cal stagnation ” in “ unmingled disgust at what ho 
had heard, and delightful expectation of what he 
was about to heir" in Italy. lie reached Italy 
at a time when Jommelli wa3 chapel-master at 
St. Peter's, Galuppi at Venice, nml San Martini 
at Milan. It was a time of music, and a time of 
good music, such ns Italy lias never seen since, 
and the eighteenth-century critic and enthusiast 
enjoyed himself to his heart's content. lie found 
music in the streets, in the churches, the collie- 
houses, and the theatres, and scarcely any of it bad 
mimic, however popular. Perhaps the writer of 
the article has a little too much tenderness for 
some of what be names and describes, but in the 
main no doubt Hr. Burney's judgment of these 
successors of Scarlatti and l’ergolesi was a just one. 
Vi e are glad to see there is to he a second instal¬ 
ment of this most readable abstract of a too-Iittle 
remembered book. “ Holidays in Eastern France,” 
by MBs Iljtkam-lldwurds, is bright, but rather 
ten full of mannerism. The account given in it of 
M. M onier's chocolate village is indeed coulcitr dc 

roe . 

A stionr article in Scribner's ~Monthly (Frederick 
V unto) contains sorno interesting facts about 
“ Fellowships " in America. Oxford has recently 
witnessed the foundation of some new fellowships 
which exaggerate all the evils of the fellowship 
system iu its present state of degeneracy. Ameri¬ 
can benefactors, on the other band, seem to bo 
directing their munificence to the one aspect of 
the system which has any justification in the post 
or use in the present. Apart from the twenty 
fellowships at the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore, which was specially founded, in 1*70, 
for the encouragement of mature study, it appears 
that several of the older universities enjoy endow¬ 
ments recently appropriated to the same object. 
Yale, Princeton, and Harvard have each six fel¬ 
lowships, ranging iu annual value from JO to 
1,000 dollars. iSome of these would more properly 
be likened to our English scholarships, but this 
is by no means the case with all. As a general 
rule they are awarded by competition to members 
of the graduating class, and are tenable for from 
one to live years. At Harvard four out of the 
six fellowships are of tlio value of at least one 
thousand dollars (.00/.). One of these was 
founded iu 1*71 by George Bancroft, who, 
when himself a Harvard student, was enabled to 
pursue his studies at Gottingen by help of a 
similar benefaction. These four are all travelling 
fellowships, tenable for three years after tho ter¬ 
mination of the usual college course. It is stated 
that only thorn are elected who have given con¬ 
clusive proof to the academical faculty of “ special 
aptitude for research in one of the higher branches 
of learning. The writer iu Scribner draws a com¬ 
parison between these American “postgraduate 
scholarships " and the idle fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Tliuugh not unjust to the merits 


of our system, his verdict is distinctly in favour 
of his own country, lie concludes with recom¬ 
mending the following rules to tho attention of 
those who may be inclined to found new fellow¬ 
ships:— 

1. The fellowship should not be bestowed merely as 
a reward for high scholarship, but principally as tho 
means for prosecuting original research iu a com¬ 
paratively new department of study. 

2. It should not bo held for more than three, or at 
most five, years. 

3. If the fellow resides in Germany, as he usually 
will, lie should bo made a sort of corresponding 
member of his college faculty. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 
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Demi's, N. Abhandlungen zu Stakes 1 re. Elberfeld: Fri.le- 
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Leipzig: V eil. 10 M. 


band of Tiamat, in the Creation legend ? I think 
not; and I now proceed to give the reasons which 
induced mo to attach so abstract and metaphysical 
a meaning to this cosmogonic element. 

In the philological analysis of this group, M. 
Lenormant and myself are both agreed in the 
value to be given to the first sign, AB, It 

is explained in the syllabaries by the ideographic 
values of “ deep,” “ hollow,” “ house,” and “ cave.” 
In tho treatment of the second sign, how¬ 
ever, we differ very widely; and, as it is mainly 
on tho value of this sign that the abstract render¬ 
ing depends, I will endeavour to give my reasons 
for so differing from M. Lenormant. 

In the cuneiform syllabary there are two groups 
of wedges which are nearly similar, representing 
sibilant sounds. Those are:— 

(1) Tho group -^]|,the sign in question (Yo. 
104, Sayce's Syllabary), and whose pho¬ 
netic value corresponds to ZU, with the 
sound of the Semitic j. 


History. 

Chaktit, M’U'M Ahhathiao do Novo Mona^erio, or Uni* 
fnn iatao anno M.C.XXX.YII. iSurteo.* S>»ci '.y. 
Chauykhi.m , K. Hi'Loire do la liuerro do Ircir.o Aas (W18- 
10 1 *), l’aris : Hon. 

Physical Science. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

t COLLEGE LIBRARIES AT OXFORD. 

Balliol College, Oxford : September f>, 187S. 

Two or three inaccuracies in your notice (p. 24 Q 
col. 1) of tho Worcester College Catalogue seem 
to demand correction. The lirst “serious at¬ 
tempts” to specialise the smaller college libraries 
were made by Oriel and especially Balliol (four or 
five years before Worcester College moved). 
Balliol College printed a full catalogue of its 
library in l''71,and a specialised supplement in 
1*72. Its library has for years been accessible to 
members of all colleges which grant a similar 
privilege to Balliol, and is practically open to any 
qualified student who cares to apply to me. 

T. K. Ciiey.ni;, 

Librarian of Balliol College. 


(2) The group (Yo. 105 in Sayce's 

Syllabary), which has a phonetic value of 
KU, and corresponds to the sound of the 
Semitic D. 

It is at once to be seen that the palaeographieal 
dill'erence of these signs consists only iu the addi¬ 
tion of one wedge more to the sign of the first to 
produce tho second. 

The first of these groups h is the ideographic 
values of idu, “to know,” vtudti, “knowledge,” 
litmailu, “ to teach; ” ami also the value of the 
second personal pronoun singular, ka. (See 
Academy, March .'id, 1*7*.) To these values we 
find added that of radii, mi, the value used l)y 
M. Lenormant in his explanation of AB-ZU. 

The second group has the value of zumuru, 
“ body,” z uni, “ tlesh,” masaku, “skin,” and raba, 
“ to increase ”(nai). 

Such are tho values of these two very similarly 
formed and sounding characters in tho syllabary. 

In treating of the ideographic values of the 
Akkadian characters as rendered into Assyrian, 
there is one law which seems in many cases to 
have been neglected by students, and it is that of 
centralisation of ideas. 

An ideograph iu its earliest stage was either a 
pietogrnph or a conventional combination of 
wedges, representing at lirst but one idea: gradu¬ 
ally by synonyms, by the growth of verbal and 
nominal forms, many meanings and ideas becamo 
grouped round this one sign. 

Considering this law, which holds good in ft 
majority of cases, it should be the aim of the 
student to gain as perfect a series as possible in 
the collected ideographic values of a sign. 


BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 

Lomlon. 

In tho Academy of July 0 M. T -enormant ques¬ 
tions the rendering which I suggested in my article 
of September 1, 1*77, for the group 
(occurriug in the third liue of the first Creation 
Tablet), which is tho name given to tho male 
element in the primordial pair, the parents of all 
things. This group I explained by the idea of “ deep 
knowledge ' or “ wisdom,” and this M. Lenormant 
considers too abstract and metaphysical a render¬ 
ing, and contrary to the signification generally 


M. Lenormant, that the rendering which I have 
given for this group is contrary to the material 
sense which has been given to it by all Assyriolo- 
gists; but I hope in the present communication 
to show the reasons which induced me to attach 
to it so abstract and metaphysical a siguificatiou. 

M. Lenormant, in order to prove me in error, 
proceeds to show the existence of a purely material 
Ab-su, and iu this I most fully agree with him. 

But was this Ab-su tho same as the ono which 
is mentioned as the father of all nature, tho hus- 


To return now to the two groups, and 

: it is evident that, with the exception of the 
word radu, a very close uniformity exists in the ideo¬ 
graphs of tho first, to which the common factor is 
“ to know ” or “ knowledge ; ” and it seems to mo ' 
very possible that the attaching of rnda to this 
sign is tho result of a confusion of sig-ns or of 
phonetic sounds; and that it should rather be as¬ 
signed to the second, with which its agreement 
would be more apparent. 

Iu the contract tablets the ideograph 
(100) is frequently used in the senso of “ increase,” 
“ interest,” “ sum total,” as iu TU. A. I., iii., pi. 
given to this group by Assyriologists. In the I 47 N - L 7 nna 3 (mana)-(^T'f T > 7 -) 
latter part of bis statement I perfectly agree with I ’ ’ . . v *■— 1 .1 » ' / 


r umiir su-nu irabbi, “ to three maim their mass 
(total) shall increase.” 

It seems to me, therefore, necessary that we 
should adopt the common meaning of the sign, 

of knowledge and its derivatives, rather 
than the erratic and possibly wrong one of “ to in¬ 
crease,” “ great,” &c. 

I now give some examples of tho use of this 
sign y with values connected with or ex¬ 
plained by derivatives of the root PIT, “ to know.” 


| ,4. W/L 3'7 c ^'^- 
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In W. A. I., iv., 13, ob. 45, the Akkadian 
phrase-^=1^ ZUA-ZU, “knowledge 

+ thy,” is explained by the Assyrian mudu-ka, 
“ thy knowledge,” “ thy wisdom.” 

In one of the magical litanies, in which the god 
Merodach, the demiurgus, seeks of his father, Ilea, 
the means of curing a sick man, the following 
dialogue takes place ( W. A. I., iv., 7,1.18, &c.):— 

(I) To his father Hea to the house he entered and 
said 

<2) My father the evil curse like the galli on the 
man has seized. 

(3) A second time also he spake to him 

(4) The thing to do for this man I do not know in 
what is he negligent. 

(5) Hea his son Merodach answered 

(G) My son the thing which thou knowest not I 
will now place before thee. 

Here the Akkadian version is TUR-MTJ, “ my 
son,” ANA, “ the thing,” NU-NI-ZU, “ not + it- 
knowwhich the Assyrian renders very freely by 
mari minnlntidi —“my son the thing thouknowest 
not. ’ In the same text a few lines further on we 
have: GAR. MALE. NT. ZU. A. MU-UA-ZAE. 
IN-MALE-ZU, “that which firmly it + is known 
I + and + thou it + firmly + know,” which is 
rendered by the Assyrian sa ann/cu idu atta tidi, 
“ that which I know, thou, even thou, shalt know.” 

The examples here quoted are, I am sure, quite 
sufficient to show the value of “ knowledge,” &c., 
attributed to the root ZCJ. I now proceed to 
show why I should have taken so abstract a 
Tiew of the group AB-ZU, 

In dealing with a series of cosmogonic legends 
such as the Assyrian, it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with legends which are not the 
earliest impulses of a nation’s religious develop¬ 
ment. VVe are rather dealing with documents 
which form the apogee of that progress at a 
certain period, and they are the dogmatic summa¬ 
tion of the teaching at the period of their com- 
osition. It is therefore possible to gain a full 
nowledge of their teaching only bv the com¬ 
parison with documents of a religious nature 
drawn up at, or about, the same period. I do not 
by this mean to say that we should not study the 
earlier liturgies of the Akkadians to explain por¬ 
tions of the Creation legends of Nineveh—most 
certainly we should do so—but we must, on the 
other hand, not allow them to fetter our judgment 
or to cramp the language. These early Akkadian 
hymns and litanies were composed about b.c. 
2000, by a people wholly different in every re¬ 
spect from the Semitic Assyrians. The Assyrians 
borrowed a very large amount of their mythology 
and religious matter from these Akkadians—their 
gods were the gods of the Akkadians, but the 
attributes were those of Semitic thinking people. 
Their mythology was more free, more poetic, 
more abstract, than the Akkadian, and surelv this 
can be seen in the numerous translations in bi¬ 
lingual texts, even when the Assyrians could 
not express the dry and stiff'ideas of Akkadian 
predecessors. Compare, for example, the Cuthn 
Creation Tablet translated by George Smith in his 
Chaldean Genesis, and those'from Nineveh ; com¬ 
pare also the War of the Seven Evil Spirits and 
Moon with the War between Merodach and Tiamat, 
and surely we must see the great difference in the 
tone of the writers of these toxts. 

In W. A. I., iv., 59, there are printed portions 
of a series of litanies to be said bv the penitent 
Assyrian, and although ideographs are used in 
the writing of the text, yet the whole feeling is 
very different from the magical litanies and exor¬ 
cisms ot the 'luv.inian Al b idians, resembling 
most closely tho IRbr.iic writings. It is with 
such writings as these that we should compare the 
Creation Tablets in order to obtain a knowledge of 
their teaching. ' 

In counting the various evil results which were 
produced by sin the following are enumerated :— 

ID ^ 16n S°d his son [a man] shall separate from. 
12 ) then a child his father shall separate from. 


(3) Then a mother her daughter shall separate 
from. 

(4) Then a daughter her mother shall separate 
from. 

(5) Then an engaged man his intended shall separate 

from. 

(6) Then an espoused woman her betrothed shall 
separate from. 

(7) Then a brother his brother shall separate from. 

(8) Then a friend his friend shall separate from. 
The tone of this extract is evidently very different 
from anything in the Akkadian texts, and resembles 
almost word for word the passage in Luke xii., 53. 

In this same tablet we get a series of invocations 
for pardon to various gods, and also abstract con¬ 
ceptions, among them the following:— 

(1) 0 Hea king of the Ab£u may he pardon. 

(2) Oh AbSu- the house of deep knowledge ( bit 
nimiki). 

(3) Oh good knowledge *=TT 4) may it 
pardon. 

(4) Oh the depth of Absu may it pardon. 

These examples certainly seem to show most 
clearly that in the teaching of the schools of 
Nineveh the Absu was something deeper, more 
abstract, and more metaphysical than the material 
Ocean. 

I am sure that in the Abiu of the first Creation 
Tablet we have the same idea as that which 
appears in the words of the Hebrew scholar in 
Proverbs viii., where we read of wisdom, Hebrew 
iTp?n khochmdh (verse 12), “ I wisdom dwell 
with cunning, and learned devices I find out; ” 
(verse 22) “ The Lord possessed me in the be¬ 
ginning of his way before his works of old,” 
when there were no depths (mDhPl); and, again, 
we find a more close parallel in verse 27 : “ When 
he prepared the heavens I was there; when he set 
a compass upon the face of the depth,” which is 
almost a paraphrase of the first five lines of the 
tablet. 

In point of fact, chapter viii. of Proverbs is an 
excellent commentary on the first of the Baby¬ 
lonian Creation Tablets. Here we see that Hebrew 
writers recognise the work of “ wisdom ” as being 
present in the first dawn of creation. I am sure, 
therefore, that, metaphysical and abstract as the 
meaning I have given to ABf-iU is, it is fully 
required by the nature of the Assyrian teaching. 

In conclusion, I am sure that M. Lenormant 
will agree with me that a people who had mingled 
with the mystic schools of Egyptian thought, with 
tho Aryan Medes and Semitic Phoenicians, and 
who had fused all they learned with their own 
poetic nature, and the rich heritance of learning 
from the Akkadian schools, must at least have had 
some notion of the deification and adoration of so 
mighty a metaphysical element as Wisdom, and 
were not mere materialists. 

W. St. C. Boscawex. 


SCIENCE. 

On the Theory of Logic. An Essay. By 
Carveth Read. (C. Kogan Paul & Co.) 
How does it happen that, while the syllo¬ 
gistic Logic is in many respects a model of 
systematic arrangement, the later additions 
to logical theory still follow each other much 
in the order of their discovery, with little 
reference to convenience of exposition ? Some¬ 
thing, no doubt, is due to the fact that 
the theory of the syllogism was practically 
completed, as well as begun, by Aristotle, so 
that nothing was left to his successors ex¬ 
cept the methodical arrangement of the 
materials he furnished; whereas the non- 
syllogistic Logic is by no means complete. 
But is this a reason why so much of logical 
doctrine as is known should not be arranged 
in a precise, coherent, and methodical way ? 


Again, what is the proper field of Logic? 
Is it the laws and products of Formal 
Thinking, or is Logic not rather, as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to think, a 
much less psychological but much more ex¬ 
tended science, dealing with the laws of 
nature and their proof? These are the 
questions Mr. Read has asked himself in this 
essay, and by way of answer to them he has 
attempted (I) to restore to Logic the syn¬ 
thetic order of exposition; (2) to re-write 
Logic, so as to exhibit it as a science of 
matter-of-fact. 

In his pursuit of these two objects Mr. 
Read succeeds in making an addition to the 
theory of Logic which is, in our opinion, 
substantial and valuable. But why has he 
hidden it, we may be permitted to ask, iu a 
crowd of symbols mathematical rather than 
logical in their character, and most of them 
new ? Besides being impolitic, such a course 
seems to proceed on a very imperfect and 
misleading analogy. Mr. Read refers us to 
a chapter in Prof. Jevons’ Principles of 
Science in which that writer gives emphasis 
to “certain special conditions of Logical 
Symbols,” as if a due regard to these 
conditions met all tho difficulties which 
arise from the special nature of words 
as contrasted with numbers. There we read, 
it is true, that “a round round object” is 
simply “a round object,” in other words, 
that A = A A = AAA ; and further, that 
“ rich and rare gems ” are the same as 
“ rare and rich gems,” or even as “ gems 
rich and rare ; ” in other words, that ABO 
=ACB=BCA=&c. The second of these 
laws Mr. Read’s conception of the nature of 
Logic renders unnecessary to him, so that 
his justification, so far as it is expressed, 
would seem to rest upon the first. But does 
that law imply a full recognition of the 
difference, so far as reasoning is concerned, 
between the two terms “nine,” and “civili¬ 
sation”? Are symbols, obviously useful 
for abstractions fixed, aud easily decomposed 
even in their most complicated forms, ever 
likely to be equally useful for the more com¬ 
plex “ things ” of which “ civilisation ” is an 
example ? Or, if not, who shall decompose 
the latter, and by the aid of that prior in- 
duction, which Bacon hinted at, construct 
that alphabet of “simple natures,” which 
would, perhaps, make the use of symbols 
equally serviceable in all departments of 
science ? 

Having thus taken exception to one 
feature of Mr. Read's Essay, which is by no 
means inseparably connected with his other 
theories, we are able, with the more perfect 
satisfaction, to invite the attention of lo¬ 
gicians to the Introduction to this Essay, 
and also, and more especially, to Chapter VI., 
headed “ Of the Discovery of Classes.” The 
chapter consists mainly of an attempt to 
show the bearings of the Law of tbe Con¬ 
servation of Energy on the theory of Causa¬ 
tion, as ordinarily held, of a re-statement of 
the Law of Causation in clauses, and a de¬ 
duction of the Experimental Methods from 
tho clauses with which they are respectively 
most naturally connected. 

Till quite recently, the doctrine of Causa¬ 
tion has been expressed for the most part in 
terms borrowed from the chapter in Mill’s 
Logic in which that subject is discussed. 
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The general justness of the views there ex¬ 
pounded, however, made but more evident 
certain difficulties involved in tho language 
of the formulae which Mill used in the state¬ 
ment of his views. For example, the Cause 
of an Effect is “ the Sum of its Ante¬ 
cedents, positive and negative ”— i.e., those 
which were present, and those which, had 
they been present, would have interfered 
with the production of the Effect. The 
Cause of any Effect would therefore be the 
totality of things and their relations through 
time. But a chemist going into his labora¬ 
tory in search of causes of this kind would 
not make much way. He would have to 
limit the number of the antecedents by some 
means. Feeling this, Mill, discarding the 
negative antecedents, tried in succession for 
his definition of Cause, first, the sum of the 
invariable antecedents, and then the sum of 
tho invariable unconditional antecedents. 
In its final form Mill’s definition left him at¬ 
tempting, in our opinion fruitlessly, to find 
some explanation of the word “ uncondi¬ 
tional ” which should add something to the 
meaning of “ invariable,” and yet not imply 
the so-called metaphysical nexus of Cause 
and Effect. Or again, if the Cause was the 
Sum of the Antecedents, on what principle was 
it possibleto speak of “causcs”and “counter¬ 
acting causes,” as Mill appeared to do, when¬ 
ever the sum of the antecedents changed? 
How could the expression “ a plurality of 
causes” be justified? And what fault was 
there to be found from that point of view 
with the scholastic maxim which Mill at¬ 
tacked in so much detail, Ccssantc causa 
ccssot ct effect us ? 

Mr. Read’s chapter shows that ho has 
been fully, but not unduly, impressed 
by these difficulties, most of them, as we 
have said, difficulties of language only, 
and has satisfied himself—we think lie 
will satisfy others also—as to their real 
nature and importance. Premising that by 
a logical fiction Cause and Effect may be re¬ 
garded ns antecedent and consequent, lie 
divides Causal Relations into (1) those sub¬ 
ject to what he calls Laws of Occasionally— 
i.e., relations involving no transfer of energy, 
such, e g., as the succession of mental states 
—and (2) those subject to Laws of Causa¬ 
tion, involving a transfer of energy, such, 
e.g., as the succession of the events of 
outward nature, or of nervous processes. 
Confining his enquiries to Causation in 
the latter sense, Mr. Road sees that the en¬ 
larged definition of Cause, which we quoto 
first of those given by Mr. Mill, though 
metaphysically true, is logically useless in 
application to scientific investigations. This 
leads to the remark that in scienco a 
limitation of the investigation is necessary, 
and that such limitation is easier to effect in 
tho more abstract than in tho more concrete 
sciences. Such limitation is not effected, 
however, onco for all by the use of a word 
like “ unconditional,” but is dependent on 
the object of the i::v ,igo! “Tho limi¬ 
tation should bo as narrow as possible, in 
order that the investigation may be exact 
and exhaustive.” 

Having thus limited the sphere of the in¬ 
vestigation, Mr. Read, following the analysis 
of Prof. Bain, divides the cause of any effect 
into (1) A Collocation, and (2) A Moving 


Power, the material and efficient causes, we 
may remark by tho way, of Aristotle. This 
distinction enables him to state the Law of 
Causation in three clauses : (1) Every Event 
is an Effect consequent upon some other 
Event, its Cause (whether or not its only 
possible Cause) : (2) and the same Effect 
always recurs on the recurrence of the same 
cause : (3) and tho quantity of Energy em¬ 
bodied in tho Effect is equal to the quautity 
of Energy embodied in the Cause. The 
first of these three clauses gives rise to the 
Method of Agreement and tho Method of 
Difference: the second, to the Method of 
Difference in “ another aspect,” and to an 
Indirect Method of Difference, which Mr. 
Read describes: the third, to the Method of 
Concomitant Variations and the Method of 
Residues. 

We have done enough to indicate what 
we conceive to bo a contribution to logical 
theory of very great importance in Mr. 
Read’s Essay. It is in our judgment the 
most real addition that has been made to 
the subject since the appearance of Prof. 
Bain’s Logic, and one that cannot hence¬ 
forward be overlooked by anyone interested 
in tho logic of science. Let us add, in 
conclusion, that the essay is written through¬ 
out with singular clearness, to which a 
great, almost excessive, fertility in the 
adaptation of old terms, and the origination 
of new ones, adds not a little; and with a 
vigour and sincerity due to a breath of 
interest such as we conceive to have passed 
through Oxford nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, when the study of tho Moral 
Sciences was beginning to revive. 

W. Little. 


The Physical System of the Universe. An 

Outlino of Physiography. By S. B. J. 

Skcrtchly, F.G.S. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 
Tue object of Mr. Skertchly’s book, ■which, 
as he states in his Preface, “embodies the 
thought and studies of several years,” is to 
expound tho simple law that “ the past and 
present conditions of the globe depend upon 
the action of heat upon solid, liquid, and 
gaseous matter,” or to show what the world 
is and how it works. Great care has been 
taken in the compilation of the work, and 
the author has adopted the convenient plan 
of giving, in a few brief sentences, at the 
end of each chapter tho conclusions which 
ho has arrived at on the points discussed. 

Two chapters on “Matter and Motion” 
and “ Light and its Revelations ” form an 
introduction to others on the Sidereal and 
Solar Systems, Meteors, Comets, and the 
Sun, particular attention being drawn to 
tho results obtained by spectrum analysis. 
Tho questions connected with the earth’s 
internal heat are next considered, and tho 
conclusions arrived at are that tho earth is 
a solid orb, probably as rigid as if made of 
steel, and that “ its interior is intensely hot, 
and in all probability composed of matter, 
such as tho metals, which at the surface arc 
heavier than the rocks which form the hulk 
of the accessible crust.” Beneath the sur¬ 
face are great cavernous spaces more or less 
full of liquid rock, which, under the in¬ 
fluence of certain changes in tho earth, 
give rise to tho phenomena of volcanoes, 


earthquakes, &c. Tho earth is cooling, and 
therefore shrinking, and to this shrinkage 
of tho crust, which has occurred in all 
geological ages, is to bo attributed tho up¬ 
heaval of land masses and the broad features 
of the continents. The action of solar heat 
upon the earth is afterwards discussed, and 
to its influence are ascribed most of those 
forces which are constantly at work modify¬ 
ing the original features of the land. 

The great changes of climate which have 
taken place during the life-history of the 
earth are said to bo due to “ the indirect 
results of a high eccentricity combined with 
the position of the solstitial points in aphe¬ 
lion and perihelion.” In accordance with 
this theory, the glacial poriod is estimated 
to have commenced about 200,000 years 
ago, and to have ended 80,000 years since, 
glacial and interglacial periods alternating 
“at intervals of from 10,000 to 15,000 
years.” The concluding chapters are devoted 
to the origin and distribution of life and to 
a consideration of the nebular hypothesis ; 
Mr. Skertchly is of opinion that it “ seem3 
difficult to escape the conviction that sooner 
or later the evolution of living from dead 
matter will bo an acknowledged fact,” and 
that “ all our knowledge tends to strengthen 
belief in the nebular hypothesis, under some 
form or another.” 

Mr. Skortchly’s treatment of his subject 
is not, we think, quite so satisfactory as it 
might have been, and his book hardly meets 
the requirements of students preparing for 
the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department in Physiography. 

CL W. Wilson. 


The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By W. 

D. Geddcs. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. Geddes has done much to remove the 
reproach made against English scholars of 
pronouncing upon tho Homeric question on 
merely sentimental grounds, without the 
preliminary drudgery of a minute examina¬ 
tion of tho text. Tho problem is too deli¬ 
cate and complicated to bo handled thus 
summarily; it demands at least a fair ac¬ 
quaintance with tire vast and ever-increasing 
literature that has grown up about it, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, a competent knowledge 
of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology, and careful original research. 
Whatever faults may bo found with Prof. 
Geddes’s work, it is at all events full, accu¬ 
rate and original, and worthy of the subject 
with which it deals. 

Dr. Geddes adopts in the main the view, 
first started by Diintzcr and Grote, that the 
Iliad is the amalgamation of two indepen¬ 
dent poems, the Akhilleis, with Akhillcs as 
its centre and hero, and the llias, which de¬ 
scribes the prowess of the Greek lenders be¬ 
fore the walls of Troy. But ho develops 
this view with a skill and fullness of detail 
which is quite new. and further holds that 
the authors of the llias and the Odyssey were 
one and tho same. 

He first endeavours to set aside the argu¬ 
ments of the “ Chorizontes,” tho follow'ers 
of Xenon and Ilellanikus who attributed tho 
Iliad and Odyssey to a double authorship; 
and he then goes on to establish his own 
theory by pointing out the marks of simi- 
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larity and relationship which exist between 
the llias and Odyssey in respect of geographi¬ 
cal knowledge, humour and pathos, con¬ 
jugal honour and affection, the prominence 
given to Odysseus, religion and mythology, 
psychology and ethics, manners and customs, 
and such personal peculiarities as the love 
of the horse and dislike of the dog shown 
in the Akltilleid, and the converse feelings 
shown in the llias and Odyssey. An in¬ 
teresting chapter also analyses the double 
aspect under which Akhillcs, Agamemnon, 
Hiktor, and other heroes appear in the 
Akhillcis on the one side and the Hits and 
Odyssey on the other; while an attempt is 
further made to assign the poet of the 
Akhilleis to a Thessalian origin, the poet of 
the Odyssey and the Odyssean cantos being 
held to belong to Asiatic Ionia. 

It cannot be denied that much of the 
reasoning employed by Prof. Geddes is at 
once ingenious and plausible, and that the 
facts and comparisons lie has brought for¬ 
ward will be a permanent addition to the 
Homeric question. Whether ho has proved 
his point, however, is another matter ; I, at 
least, have not been convinced by him. His 
theory certainly removes some difficulties, 
but it creates others. The inconsistencies 
and contradictions of the Iliad are not con¬ 
fined to special passages, but run through 
the whole epic, occurring even within the 
limits assigned by Prof. Geddes to each of 
his two component poems. Nor lias lie suc¬ 
cessfully met all the arguments of the 
Cliorizontes, much less proved that the 
Odi/ssey is a harmonious and single whole. 
It is, no doubt, in its present form an 
artificial poem in a much more technical 
sense than the Iliad, but after the labours of 
Kirchhoff, Hartel, and Ileimreich, it seems 
to me impossible any longer to maintain its 
unity. 

In fact, whatever criticisms I have to bring 
against Prof. Geddes's book may be summed 
up in the one statement that it is behind the 
time. Ho displays but little acquaintance 
with recent German literature on Homer, 
and there is not a single reference in liis 
book, so far as I can discover, even to 
Kirchhoff, the Lachmann of the Odessa /! 
Though ho promises a future volume on the 
subject, lie is equally silent about the appli¬ 
cation of comparative philology to the 
Homeric question, a department of research 
which lias already revolutionised the method 
of investigation and obtained surer and 
more definite results than the higher criti¬ 
cism, however acute and searching, could of 
itselt achieve. The language of both poems 
is alike a mosaic of forms and words 
belonging to different ages and different 
schools of poetry. Hero and there an 
Acolism, like -iavyic, or i'aOeot or Oepain/r, 
bears witness to a time when the war of 
Troy was first celebrated by the Court poets 
of Smyrna ; while fragments of Old Ionic 
and Middle Ionic, like the genitives in -inn 
and - on (O. GG, k. GO ; by false analogy A. 
327), equally point to the period when the 
schools of the rhapsodists had passed 
from Aeolia to Ionia. But side by 
side with these relics of archaic speech 
are New Ionicisms, forms and words 
produced by false analogy, and even Atti¬ 
cisms, which go far to justify the belief of 


Aristarchus and Cobet that Homer (i.e., 
ij/nipoQ, the “united,” Eur., All:., 870) was 
of Attic birth. The use of the digamma is 
specially instructive. While in certain 
words and stereotyped formulae it is still 
preserved, elsewhere it has disappeared, as 
in New Ionic subsequent to the beginning 
of the seventh century B.C., or else has even 
been wrongly inserted (as in O. 415, oil, 

80). It is worth notice that the propor¬ 
tion of digammated to undigammated words 
in the Theoamni of Hesiod is larger than in 
the Iliad. 

Prof. Geddes’s book is open to two other 
criticisms of lesser moment, which may 
easily be obviated in a second edition. The 
valne of his comparative tablc.s of the use 
of words and expressions in the Akhilleis, 
llias, and Odyssey is greatly impaired by 
the want of references to the passages in 
which they occur. He has also repeated 
tho usual statements as to the relative 
antiquity of Tyrian and Sidouian power, 
which Assyrian discovery has shown to be 
unfounded. Under Sargon Sidon was the 
first city of Phoenicia, and it was not till 
the reign of Esar-haddon that its power and 
commerce were transferred to Tyre. It 
might be well, too, if Prof. Geddes would 
devote some little space in a future edition 
to discussing tho relation of the Iliad and 
Odyssey to the fragments of the so-called 
Epic Cycle ; it was only very gradually, and 
at a late epoch, that the name of Homer 
came to be confined to the Iliad and Odyssey 
alone ; tho digamma is observed almost as 
regularly in the Kyprin and the Ilymn in 
Aphrodite as in these poems; and the 
apodosis of the last line of the Iliad is found 
in the first line of the Aethiopis. 

A. H. Sayce. 


PUBLICATIONS OP THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 

( F, rst A lotieed) 

On ilia Survival of Early English Wards in 
our Present l)iah els. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, M.A., LL.T). 

Series C. Original Glossaries, and- Glossaries 
with Fresh Additions. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

II. Cleveland Words (Supplementary). 

By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 

III. An Alphabet of Kenticisms. By the 
Rev. S. Pegge, a.d. 173G. 

IY. Surrey Provincialisms. By G. Lcve- 
son Gower , Esq. 

V. Oxfordshire Words. By Mrs. Parker. 
YI. South Warwickshire Words. By 
Airs. Francis, 

A Glossary of Words used in the Ncighbour- 
lond, of Whithy. By E. K. Robinson, of 
Whitby. 

A Glossary of Words pertaining to ilia Dialect 
of Mid-Yorkshire, with others peculiar to 
Nid.derdalu : to which is prefixed an Out¬ 
line Grammar of the Mid-Yorkshire Dia¬ 
lect. By C. Clough Robinson. (London : 
Triibncr & Co.) 

Glossaries have to be judged from two very 
different points of view—the compiler’s and 
tho user’s. The compiler is, in many cases, 
a stranger, who, transplanted from his own 
region, settles down in tho midst of habits 


of speech which attract liis attention, and 
finally lead him to make collections. To 
such a circumstance we owe one of our best 
glossaries, Mr. Atkinson’s “ Cleveland 
Words ” (supplemented in this issue), and 
(also in the present series) Mr. Pcgge’s 
“ Kenticisms.” Or a native comes back 
after years of absence, so that the speech 
familiar to his boyhood sounds altogether 
strange, and ho records his observations as 
a recreation of old age. To such a circum¬ 
stance we owe Moor's Suffolk HVJs. 
Sometimes a lady will observe and record 
her surroundings, and to such we owe Miss 
Baker’s Northamptonshire IForcfc, and among 
tho present-glossaries, the short hut in¬ 
teresting lists furnished by Mrs. Parker 
and Airs. Francis, for which we have every 
reason to be grateful, especially as Oxford¬ 
shire and South Warwickshire arc two 
out of the many places which have 
hitherto attracted little attention. The same 
must be said for Surrey, which we have 
here opened out by Air. Leveson Gower. 
The compiler being thus attracted by singu¬ 
larities naturally leaves the regularities 
little touched. He aims generally at giving 
new words, words peculiar to the county 
or place, and ho is glad to omit any to be 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary, or any which 
arc more common in a neighbouring county. 
Certainly we must be thankful for what we 
can get, and by no means venture to ‘'snub” 
those who have gone through the years of 
collection and arrangement, and the drudgery 
of preparing for tho press the best results 
that they have been able to furnish. As 
Mr. Skeat wisely observes (Preface to 
Original Glossaries ), “many things are worth 
recording once (if only for the information 
of the ‘coming’ editor of the great work 
of the future) which may not be worth re¬ 
printing when the time of revision comes”— 
if it ever conic, let us add. 

But let us look to the user of a Glos¬ 
sary. What does lie want to know? 
First, what words arc current in each 
district, net some of them, but as nearly 
all as may be, perhaps 3,000, that are 
really used by the people when they speak 
to each other, by far the greater part of 
which are dialectal forms of words common 
to many districts. And by “district’ is 
not meant simply a county. A county may 
contain parts of several dialectal districts. 
Thus Northamptonshire lias at least three, 
perhaps four, but Alms Baker ruthlessly mixes 
them all up in one mass, and Sternberg dis¬ 
tinguishes only* North and South. Even 
the Lancashire Glossary includes Lonsdale 
words as well as those of Alid and South 
Lancashire, without any strict separation. 
It is only* .by* knowing all the words, that 
the student can determine the area in which 
words are used. But hero conies a difficulty 
in limine. What is a word ? The compiler 
hears the peasant speak, and he has to put 
the significant sound into letters. Shall ho 
use the same combination of letters as 
aro employed in ordinary writing, when 
the words are, as be may regard them, 
merely mispronunciations of received Lug* 
lisli ? Here great diversity* of usage pre¬ 
vails. Alany simply cut out the words 
common to all counties.’ Others put in » 
dash of a change of orthography, which on 
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doubt, to themselves and to people living in 
the neighbourhood conveys a meaning, but 
which serves to puzzle an outsider. Bean- 
day (Mr. C. C. Robinson’s orthography, to 
which, however, he adds the real sound in 
Glossio) would certainly give a wrong 
notion to a Southerner, who would pro¬ 
bably think of a day on which beans were 
eaten. Should the author have written 
boon-day, for which the real word is an 
equivalent ? Or should he have written 
[bi’h’n-di h'], as his Glossic interpretation 
runs, which •would sound almost the same 
as a Londoner’s brern-dcar ? Mr. F. K. 
Robinson does not hesitate to write warn, 
although no r was ever heard in any English 
form of nigon = 9. Ho adds : “ Our dales’ 
folks say ween.” Should he have written vine 
as his head-word, and then have said : “ On 
the Whitby Strand [naa'n], in the Dales 
[nee'n] ” ? For here arises an important 
question for the user, how is he to “look 
up ” the word ? If it is not in his own 
vocabulary his knowledge of his own ordi¬ 
nary spelling will not help him any more 
than it would help him to any other 
utterly foreign sound, and he cannot guess 
how the glossarist will have represented 
the sound he merely hears. Each one seems 
to choose the method which comes to hand 
at the moment. Under existing circum¬ 
stances wo cannot blame them. Few 
glossarists have been phonetically educated. 
Thus, we recollect having seen one (none of 
those under consideration here) who con¬ 
sidered that veam for name differed merely 
by a transposition of the e ! In Mr. (J. 
Clough Robinson we see one of the fruits of 
phonetic knowledge. While leaving his 
head-words and examples in the ordinary 
pnzzle-spclling, ho has given the pronuncia¬ 
tion (sometimes the idiom too) in Glossic. 
Thus, to take a short example, the first that 
turns up :— 

“ Greave [grrh'v] v. n. and v. a. to dig; gen. 
'I am goinr to greave potatoes’ [Aa'Z booirtu 
gri-h'y teh'tiz].” 

Those w'ho are acquainted with Glossic 
could read this off almost like a Yorkshire- 
man. Although Glossic, which has been 
adopted by the Society as the means of 
marking pronunciation, is supposed to be 
known to every member, it is a pity that in 
such an important book as Mr. C. C. Robin¬ 
son’s a page had not been devoted to ex¬ 
plaining it, and especially to the explanation 
of the “fractures” [Hi’, e - h’], (almost ear, 
air with an un-trilled or vocal r) and of the 
mode of marking quantity which is merely 
indicated by Mr. C. C. Robinson in the body 
of his Preface. Compare Mr. F. K. Robin¬ 
son, from whom I select a very favourable 
example :— 

“ Weigh-skeeals, beam scales; balances. 

‘ It’s still i’ t’ wciyh-skeeals,' the matter is in the 
hands of justice. ‘ She’s i’t' weigh skrenls, nowther 
better nor warse, it’s whither way she turns,’ her 
recovery depends upon what turn the complaint 
t ikes.’’ 

Here the only altered spellings are “ skeeals, 
i’, nowther, warse,” and yet each word would 
probably have a pronunciation different from 
that given in the South. Thus, are “w r eigh” 
and “way” sounded alike at Whitby as they 
are in London ? We should be much surprised 
to hear that they are. Mr. F. K. Robinson 


never gives a hint as to how his words should not to see supplemented by a syntax, will 
be pronounced, trusting entirely to his own have to bo treasured with Dr. Murray’s 
orthography, which is neither consistent, nor Southern IHalects of Scotland, and Mr. El- 
systematic, nor universal. This is the case worthy’s West Somersetshire (his gram- 
with most writers of dialect and glossarists. matical paper, though read before the Philo- 
The result is that in their books a word is a logical Society, has not yet appeared), as a 
combination, or several combinations, of real account of what an English dialect is 
btters only, not of sounds, as are the words like. We hope that no one will hereafter 
of speech themselves, and their dialectal venture to speak of dialectal usages as “ vul- 
examples have as much chance of being pro- garisms.” There is even a wonderful deli- 
nounced correctly by outsiders, as Latin and cacy of discrimination in the use of con. 
Greek in our schools. The difficulty thus structions which, had they occurred in Greek, 
thrown in the way of tracing the relations of would have called forth abundant adrnira- 
words is enormous. tion. Wo all know the Greek rule that 

The next thing which the user of a neuter plural nominatives require a singular 
Glossary requires to know is the meaning of verb. In Mid-Yorkshire, “Verbs following 
the word as exemplified by its actual idiom- substantives plural in the nominative case 
atic use. Some glossarists are rather chary acquires. ‘The most of them learns nought ’ 
in this respect. But we should think little [1” mo'h’st on - unv lih’nz mao'wt] (whero 
of a foreign dictionary which did not illus- :ao • means the sound of o in ore of medial 
trate usage. And in our dialects nothing length, and accented). This is not the ease 
can atone for the absence of abundant illus- if the pronoun - is employed, but then the s 
tration, or for spelling the illustrations clings to the singular [Aa - luovz', dhoo - 
mainly in the received fashion only. Mr. F. luovz - , cy luovz - ], but [wey’, yey, ditch’ 
K. Robinson seldom neglects an opportunity dhi'h’ luov] (read v.o as u in bvdl).” Wo 
of illustrating usage, as in the example regret that Mr. C. C. Robinson lias found 
already quoted ; and if ho had only spelled it necessary to refer his account of pro- 
every word systematically, there would have nunciation to the ordinary spelling. This 
been nothing to complain of in this respect, is no guide at all to the real relations. Now 
His Whitby Glossary is decidedly one of the that Mr. Sweet’s word-lists in his Hie tony of 
very best of flic class. There is no space English Sounds have been published by tho 
wasted in etymological conjecture, or in quo- English Dialect Society, tho referenco thero 
tations from old English authors, both of given to the oldest forms should be made the 
which should be left to specialists, who have basis of comparison. 

a much wider knowledge than the local re- A last point to bo noticed in tho require¬ 
corder generally possesses. If wo could men Is of the user of a Glossary is a selection 
only read his book, we should be abundantly of examples, all accurately written to indicate 
thankful. Mr. C. C. Robinson, in his capital pronunciation. If it is considered necessary 
“Mid-Yorkshire Glossary,” which forms a for a while, a hybrid spelling might be given 
class of its own, has aimed at similar illus- as well, as in the case of Mr. Herat's 
trations, and also at making them sjieah-. (hfmlshire, already cited. Bat all should 
All tho words, and all the illustrations (and he reduced to one uniform system of repre- 
the latter are abundant) are made strictly' senting sounds for the purpose of comparison, 
vocal. Wo cannot but read his book, and It is quite impossible for one who studies a 
feel that we are learning a new language at single, dialect to hear in mind snch com- 
the same time, and not a mere slovenly pro- plicated relations as those given by Mr. C. C. 
nunciation of our own book-speech. Wo Robinson (and even those are not complete) ; 
see thero is a direct aim and system in every and the best of ordinary expositions of spell- 
part, and treat it consequently with proper ing arc extremely defective, while the habit 
respect. 

The third point which a nser desires, is to 
know liow the words of the Glossary are put 
together by natives, in other words, the 
grammatical construction. Most glossarists 
seem to think that this is beyond their 
function. Probably, in many cases, it is 
quite beyond their knowledge. Mr. Skcat 
has prefixed a few welcome grammatical 
notes (partly with tho pronunciation) to 
Mrs. Parker's “ Qxfordshire,” and given a 
whole anecdote with the pronunciation in 
Glossic (finding it necessary, apparently, to 
give it first in a hybrid spelling) ; but the 
other shorter glossaries under his editorship 
have no such helps. Even Mr. F. K. 

Robinson leaves the reader to collect the 
grammar from his short and imperfectly 
spelled examples. On tho other hand, 

Mr. C. C. Itohinson gives forty-eight pages 
of an “ Outline Grammar,” embracing 
special remarks on the alphabet, and an 
accidence, which contains a most admirable 
list of irregular verbs, both strong and weak, 
with the pronunciation in glossic in every 
case, and sometimes even without any hybrid 
spelling. This accidence, which we regret 


e 



ol spelling only a few words in a sentence 
dialectallv, and leaving the rest to bo 
guessed, drives a reader to despair, even for 
a single dialect. Bnt when the habits of 
speech throughout the whole country have 
to be studied, the strain upon the mind of 
the student is so great as to render it prac¬ 
tically impossible to make a collective study 
till every word every time it occurs 
1 ms been duly recorded by experts. Various 
forms aro assumed by the same word 
under different circumstances, and these 
varieties of form have both a construc¬ 
tional and a glossarial intention, which a 
stranger cannot possibly divine. One of the 
most striking features of our different dia¬ 
lects, tho tone or inductions of voice with 
which each sentence is spoken, is perhaps 
too difficult to deal with, as it requires so 
much study to appreciate, and is so trouble¬ 
some to denote. But at least some sort of 
general indication of tho musical nature of 
utterance, which strikes a stranger most 
forcibly at first, should be attempted. The 
even speaking of received speech is an ac¬ 
quired habit. All unlettered speakers have 
their hereditary tones, all over the world. 
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The English Dialect Society lias not yet 
undertaken the publication of any such 
specimens. We are reduced to the glossar- 
ist’s illustrations. 

In a word, then, the difference between 
the compiler’s and the user’s point of view 
is this: the compiler is a collector of 
curiosities ; the user is a student of lan¬ 
guage. Let us hope that the latter view 
will more and more prevail, and that while 
the English Dialect Society does not cease 
to publish anything trustworthy that it can 
obtain, it will endeavour more and more to 
impress upon its contributors the notion 
that they are not mere collectors, mere local 
antiquaries and curiosity - hunters, but 
furnishers of important materials towards 
the science of language. Dr. Morris’s rapid 
and pleasant “ dip ” into the various glos¬ 
saries already published by the Society 
shows how important the study of our 
dialects is to the history of our own lan¬ 
guage, which must not be considered as 
merely a collection of modern book-words, 
but comprises the whole living mass of 
actual speech, as well as that past mass of 
(really dialectal) written English which 
existed up to the end of the fifteenth century. 
By these last publications the English Dialect 
Society shows that it is in no respect sink¬ 
ing to dilettanteism, but can lay claim to 
the honourable title of workman. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Colling' Advanced Science Series. Vol. I. Text. 
Vol. II. Plates. Principles of Machine Con¬ 
struction ; being an Application of Geometrical 
Drawing to the Representation of Machinery. 
By Edward Tomkins. Edited by Henry 
Evers, LL.D., &e. (Collin8.) This work appears 
subject to the disadvantage that the author 
died before completing his work. It is clear 
that he was a good practical draughtsman, 
understanding both the theory and practice of 
mechanical drawing in such a way as fully to 
warrant his undertaking the instruction of others. 
It is equally clear that his knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics was not very extended. The 
definitions are far from satisfactory, even when the 
author was treating of those parts of his subject 
with which he was familiar, and when he treats 
of mechanics they become positively bad. Thus 
he says “ the friction representing the force which 
prevents motion is called the coefficient of friction;” 
and the paragraph treating of work and horse¬ 
power begins : “ If a man or a steam-engine by the 
aid of suitable mechanism raise a weight or per¬ 
form some mechanical operation he is said to per¬ 
form work.” Overlooking the little confusion by 
which the man is said to perform work when the 
steam-engine performs some mechanical operation, 
as a sort of bull likely to mislead no one, we must 
take exception to the suggestion that the 
mechanism must be suitable, and still more so to 
the vague expression some mechanical operation. 
This part of the book should be rewritten. It 
would, however, be unjust to suppose that the 
whole work was b id. The chapters on toothed 
wheels are good and full; the details of machinery 
are described so as to show that the author was 
speaking of things with which he was really 
familiar, and the second volume contains a very 
fair series of examples which students may copy. 
It is to be regretted that on some of these draw¬ 
ings quarter circles aro omitted which ought never 
to bo left out in practice. This is especially to be 
observed iu the drawings of spur and bevel wheels. 
This omission leaves weak re-entrant angles, 
h orriblo to the eye of the engineer. 


Manual of Plane Trigonometry. By James 
Henchie, Bronze Medallist. Stages II., III. 
(Murbv.) A work drawn up with the view of 
containing all that is necessary for students to 
obtain a first-class pass (Stages II., III.) in the 
Science and Art Department examinations. The 
author, having had considerable experience in 
examinations and the preparation for them, has 
made a judicious selection, but his work is marred 
by a great crop of blunders. lie has attempted to 
carefully graduate his examples, which are numer¬ 
ous, but herein has, iu our opinion, failed, and the 
answers are in many instances wrong. Many of 
the defects may be remedied in a second edition, 
in which case the work may be made a useful one. 

An Elementary Treatise on Spherical Harmonics 
and Subjects connected with them. By the Rev. 
N. M. Ferrers, M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Todhuuter, in his History of the Mathematical 
Theories of Attraction and the Figure of the Earth, 

§ 783, has claimed for Legendre the honour of 
introducing the so-called Laplace’s Coefficients 
into the demonstration of theorems connected 
with Attraction. This is a well-established fact, 
but Laplace first discussed the general properties 
of these functions. We have, then, Legendre's 
Coefficients and we have Laplace's Coefficients, the 
latter name being given to the form which the Zonal 
Harmonic (t.e., Harmonics independent of <fi and 
so functions of a 2 + if and z only) assumes, when 
for cosd we write cost? cost?' + sint? sint?' cos (<j> — </>'). 
In Mr. Todhunter’s work on these functions re¬ 
ferences Rre given to authorities, as Heine and 
Sidler, by whom these functions are discussed at 
very considerable length. In Germany the term 
employed is “ Kugelfunctionen,” which has been 
rendered by Thomson and Tait in their Natural 
Philosophy, vol. i., Spherical Harmonics. These 
writers have specially treated the subject from a 
physical point of view, and reference should cer¬ 
tainly be made to Appendix B. (pp. 140-100), 
and Articles 630-550, 779-784, in which much 
valuable matter is put in a concise form, and from 
which it is seen how valuable these spherical har¬ 
monics are for several problems of electricity, 
magnetism, and electromagnetism. I’rof. Tait 
has also contributed an interesting “ Note on 
Spherical Harmonics ” to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, session 1871-2 
(pp. 689-696). Our author has aimed at giving 
the elementary properties of the functions in a 
concise form, with a view to furnishing an intro¬ 
ductory sketch of the more elaborate works indi¬ 
cated above. In his examples he has kept in 
view the physical applications of the functions. 
It is noteworthy in connexion with Laplace's and 
Bessel's Functions that a suggestion thrown out in 
Thomson and Tait's § 783 has been acted upon 
by Lord Rayleigh, who has established the i'act 
that Bessel’s Functions are merely particular cases 
of Laplace's more goneral ones (see report of 
proceedings of London Mathematical Society, 
Academy, January 19,1878). 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. Vol. IV., Supplement. Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. (Longmans.) The last (seventh) 
edition of this well-known Dictionary appeared 
three years ago, and the present volume, which 
contains more than a thousand pages, is designed 
to supplement the information contained in the 
previous volumes, and to supply an account of 
everything of interest relating to arts, manufac¬ 
tures, and mines which has arisen during the last 
three years. We notice, among other additions, a 
long article on “ Agricultural Mechanics,” by Mr. 
Coleman, of York. The application of steam and 
of complex machinery to various agricultural pur¬ 
poses has been very marked during the last quarter 
of a century, and no one can fail to be struck with 
the superiority of our appliances to those of 
France, Spain, Italy, and even Germany. In these 
countries the primitive plough of the first tillers 
of the soil may sometimes be seeu iu an almost un¬ 
altered form ; grain is threshed and winnowed iu a 
very imperfect manner, and the use of steam is 


unknown. Tiie first steam-power cultivator was 
employed in Scotland in 1851, and from that time 
to the present improvements have been made, ulti¬ 
mately resulting in Messrs. Fowler’s double-engine 
steam-ploughs. Reaping machinery was scarcely 
known before the Exhibition of 1851, and auto¬ 
matic binders have since been invented in America. 
A single machine now threshes and completely 
winnows and finishes corn, delivering the corn, 
chobs, chaff,caviugs, and straw, each into a separate 
receptacle, while an elevator raises the straw to 
the desired height of the stack. Under the head 
of “ Artillery ” we find an interesting and com¬ 
plete account of the manufacture of the 81-ton 
gun. The glycerine barometer of Mr. Jordan, 
which has the advantage of possessing a vacuum 
free from vapour, and of giving an indication ten 
times greater than that of the ordinary mercurial 
barometer, is described and figured, as also is Mr. 
Siemens' bathometer, for sounding depths at sea. 
A proposition has lately been made bv Prof. 
Beims to make use of liquefied carbonic anhydride 
as a source of motive power. He calculates that 
three and a-half gallons of the liquid condensed at 
a pressure of 50 atmospheres would do the work of 
one horse-power for an hour ; but it would require 
seven and a-half pounds of coal to produce it by 
heating bicarbonate of sodium, ana this amount 
of coal could produce more work than the liquefied 
gas. The Americans propose to employ liquid 
carbonic anhydride for driving torpedoes. A valu¬ 
able series of articles on Coal, Coke, and 
Colleries is contributed by the editor, in which 
we find statistics of the production, consumption, 
and export of coal from 1873 to the end of 1875. 
A summary of all the principal colliery explosions 
from 1710 to 1875 is given from the Barnsley 
Chronicle of December, 1876. During the last 
three years the electric light has been adopted far 
more than formerly, and various appliances for its 
production have been invented. Perhaps the most 
generally useful of these is the gramme magneto¬ 
electric machine as a producer, and the Jabloch- 
kolf electric lamp as a means of applying the 
light. In the latter no mechanism is employed 
for the purpose of keeping- the carbon points 
at a proper distance asunder; in place of this 
the carbons are separated by an insulating 
substance placed between them, which con¬ 
sumes at the same rate as the carbon points 
themselves. These lamps are being extensively 
employed in Paris. A brief account of the new 
metal Gallium and of its principal properties is 
given ; nlso of toughened glass, its mode of manu¬ 
facture and the peculiarities of its structure. 
This substance is prepared by immersing the hot 
glass in various oloaginous mixtures heated to 
temperatures between 200° and 300° 0.; it is then 
transferred to oil-baths at a lower temperature, 
and ultimately to a water-bath. By this means 
of annealing, the glass becomes competent to bear 
from 80 to 100 times the strain of common 
glass; if, however, it is fractured at any one 
point the whole mass explodes like a Prince 
Rupert's drop. We may refer especially to the 
articles on gold, iron and steel, mineral statistics, 
refrigeration, rock-boring machinery, safety-lamp, 
selenium, solar engines, and the telephone, as con¬ 
taining much new and well-digested matter. One 
fact disagreeably forces itself upon us; if we 
examine the notices of the various inventions, 
discoveries, and applications of scientific princi¬ 
ples which have been made during the last three 
years, we find that in nineteen instances out of 
twenty they have originated on the Continent or 
in America, not among ourselves. In the greater 
results of the last few years we fear we have had 
no share at all. Germany and America have per¬ 
fected the telephone; France and Switzerland 
have liquefied the gases which a few months ago 
were called *• permanent.” Be this as it may, we 
feel sure that our energies will be best stimulated 
by the knowledge of what others have done and 
are doing, and such books as the d ctionary before 
us aid us to acquire it. 
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Light: A Series of simple, entertaining, and in¬ 
expensive Experiments in the Phenomena of 
Light, for the Use of Students of every Ago. By 
A. M. Mayer and C. Barnard. Nature Series. 
(Macmillan.) This work differs essentially from 
any of its companions in the “ Nature Series," for 
while they communicate new facts concerning new 
subjects, or new ways of viewing old fact3, the 
present volume is rather devoted to the experi¬ 
mental illustration, not by new methods, of an old 
subject. A series of simple experiments are de¬ 
scribed for the illustration of the principal proper¬ 
ties of light, the main object being apparently to 
give minute directions as to the experimental 
treatment, rather than to explain the facts ob¬ 
served. We cannot avoid thinking that a larger 
amount of explanation, and a smaller amount of 
tedious and sometimes trivial detail, would have 
made the book more generally appreciated. At 
the same time some of the experiments are highly 
ingenious (for instance, “ the milk-and-water 
lamp,” p. 43, and the arrangements for showing 
refraction, fig. 15, p. 40, and total reflection, 
fig. 17, p. 40), and we do not doubt that the book 
will interest a large class of readers. 

Metals, and their chief Industrial Applications. 
By 0. R. Alder Wright, D.Sc. (Macmillan.) The 
subject-matter of this work is a reproduction in an 
extended form of a course of lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1877. It is divided into 
seven chapters, which treat of the sources, metal¬ 
lurgy, physical properties, thermic, electric, and 
chemical relations of the more important metals. 
The author deals in the first place with the metal- 
extracting processes, which he tabulates, and 
divides into processes applied to native metals, 
such as gold and bismuth; to simple ores, such as 
oxides, chlorides, fluorides, sulphides, and carbon¬ 
ates; and to complex ores, such as spiegeleisen 
and cupriferous pyrites. These processes are then 
considered in detail as applied to the extraction of 
the more useful metals. The physical properties 
of metals are discussed at length, and all the most 
recent results—many of which are not altogether 
in accordance with those which have hitherto been 
received—are given. These are ranged under the 
head of Lustre, Colour by Reflection and Trans¬ 
mission, Density (cleverly shown by lines of dif¬ 
ferent lengths), Crystallisability, Malleability, 
Brittleness, Ductility, and Tenacity. Among the 
thermic and electric relations of the metals we 
of course have Conductivity, Specific Heat, Expan¬ 
sibility, Fusibility, and Volatility. Useful tables 
of alloys are given in the concluding chapter. 
The work has teen carefully written throughout; 
it is fairly well illustrated, and supplies a distinct 
want. Hitherto it has been necessary to consult 
a manual of chemistry for the chemical properties 
of metals, a manual of physics for the physical 
properties, and a treatise on metallurgy for details 
as to their extraction; here we have all three 
sources of information condensed into a very 
handy form, and the book will be welcomed alike 
in the laboratory and the class-room. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHILOLOGY. 

M. Garcin »e Tassy, whose death on the 3rd 
Inst. at the age of eighty-five we recorded last 
week, was one of the last of the old French school 
of Orientalists, of which Silvestre de Sacy was 
the founder and master, and the late Jules Mohl 
one of the most brilliant disciples. These men 
were bom before the necessity of extreme special¬ 
ism had arisen, and their studies were conducted 
on a broader basis than it is possible for those of 
the Eastern scholars of to-day to be. They 
laboured as much for self-culture as for the 
purpose of teaching others: they wrote because 
they had read; they did not read in order to 
write. And the literary centre in which they 
lived, and of which they helped to make the fame, 
gave them that final quality which is essential to a 


scholar who would influence men: Paris made them 
men of the world and finished gentlemen. The social 
influence of this ring of learned men has been 
wide and penetrating throughout the century, and 
as each scholar goes out into the unknown 
country, Paris misses his society as much as the 
learned world grieves that he may no more write. 
One of the most distinguished and laborious of 
this sacred band was Joseph Ileliodore Garcin de 
Tassy, who was born at Marseille, January 25, 
1794, and in the second decade of this century 
was enrolled among De Sacy's pupils at Paris, 
and at once entered upon the study of Oriental 
languages. Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani alike 
employed his powers, and in each he produced 
some good work; but it was to the last tongue 
that his most serious energies were devoted. 
De Sacy’s influence procured his pupil a Chair 
of Hindustani, specially founded for him at the 
Ecole Specials des Langue3 Orientales Vivantes. 
Here he prepared those Annual Reports which were 
always awaited with anxiety by all who cared 
for Indian literature, for in them M. Garcin de 
Tassy used to survey the whole field of Indian 
letters with a thoroughness and acuteness that 
defied contradiction. The great object of his life 
was to obtain for the spoken languages of India, 
especially Urdu and Hindustani, that recognition 
winch he considered, and justly considered, to be 
due to their undeniable importance; and the long 
list of his works is full ot contributions to our 
knowledge of these languages. But it was not 
only on the subject more particularly his own that 
M. Garcin de Tassy wrote with success. Arabic 
had its share of his attention, and he took a very 
special interest in the religion of Mohammed. 
Although himself a man of unusually strong 
Christian convictions he was more than tolerant 
of other faiths; he repudiated the doctrine of 
“ no salvat ion outside the Church,” and on hearing 
of the death of an eminent Moslem expressed a 
hope that they should meet in the next world. 
This interest in Islam was shown by his early 
work, Doctrines et devoirs de la religion musulmane, 
which appeared in 1826, and was republished in 
1840, and again, enlarged, in 1874 under the title 
of L'Islam dapres le Coran. Even earlier than 
this (1822), he had translated from the Turkish 
Er-Iturafs Exposition de la foi musulmane, and in 
1831 he published a Mimoire sur des particu- 
laritis de la religion musulmane, drawn from 
Hindustani writers. In Persian he left a mark 
by his edition of Sir W. Jones’s Grammar (1845), 
and by his translation and edition of El-Attar’s 
Langage des Oiseatuc (1857, 1803), &c. Among 
his other principal works may be mentioned his 
Histoire de la Litttrature Hindouie et Hindoustanie 
(1839), which was also published in England by 
the Oriental Translation Fund ; Les Auteurs Hin- 
doustanis et leurs ouvrages (1855), of which a 
second edition was brought out in 1808; Christo- 
mathie Hindie et Hindouie (1849) ; Rudiments de 
la langue Hindoustanie (1829), and Hindouie 
(1847); Rhitorique et Prosodie des langues de 
V Orient musulman, founded on the Hadaik el 
Bulaghat, of which a second edition was wel¬ 
comed by Indian scholars in 1873; Alligories, 
ricits poitiques et chants populaires de CArabe, 
Person, Hindoustani et Turc, of which a second 
edition appeared a year ago. Besides many 
smaller works, we must not omit to refer to the 
famous annual addresses and surveys of Indian 
literature, nor to the many notices and mtmoires 
contributed to the Journal Asiatique. M. Garcin 
de Tassy was an honorary member of most learned 
societies, including our Asiatic Society; but it is 
more to the purpose to record that he had been for 
forty years a member of the Iustitut de France 
(Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres), 
having been elected in 1838 to the seat vacated 
by the death of Talleyrand. In the Institute, in 
the Societd Asiatique, in the salons of Paris, M. 
Garcin de Tassy will be regretted not more for his 
learning than for the peculiar sweetness of his 
character, and for the exquisite courtesy of the 


true French gentleman. He has left a gallant 
list of works behind him, part of the results of a 
long and laborious life; he has given an impulse 
to Indian learning which cannot be stopped : 
but the man himself was greater than all these 
things. 

The most valuable paper in the Neue Jahr- 
biicher (vols. cxvii. and cxviii., parts 5 and 6) is a 
review by J. N. Ott of Lowe's Prodromus Glos- 
sariorum Latinorum, containing a number of new 
and valuable emendations. There is also a good 
review by Rossberg of Baehrens' Unedirte latein- 
ische Gedichte. A paper by Th. Vogel (“ Zur 
lateinischen Syntax”) discusses some uses of in 
with the ablative. 0. Oonradt (“ Stichische und 
lyrische composition bei Terentius ”) replies to 
Spengel and other critics of his theory on Teren- 
tian metres. S. Brandt has a long paper on gerrae, 
gerro, and congerro. J. H. Lipsius discusses two 
points in Athenian antiquities—the reform in 
taxation in the year of Nausinicus, and the age of 
majority according to Athenian law. Dindorf 
points out some passages in Sophocles and Eu¬ 
ripides which he supposes to bo interpolated. J. 
Sbrgel (“ Die reden bei Thukydides ”) defends the 
genuineness of several passages in the speeches of 
Thucydides against the objections of Junghahn. 
F. Riihl (“ Vermischte Bemerkungen ”) contributes 
some miscellaneous notes, mainly upon Thucydides 
and Sophocles. The inscription of the Theban 
Xenocrates is discussed by G. Gilbert. In the 
educational section VV. Fries has a sensible paper 
on the elementary teaching of Latin, in which he 
calls attention to the advantage of cultivating 
conversation in Latin from the earliest stages on¬ 
wards. Didolff concludes his critical notices of 
the resolutions of the Berlin Conference on Ger¬ 
man Orthography ; and 0. Schirlitz contributes an 
admirable essay on Schiller’s attitude towards 
classical antiquity. 

The second volume of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor’s 
edition of Juvenal is now being printed off,'and 
may be expected to appear within the next few 
weeks. Prof. Mayor will next prepare a more 
elementary edition for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s 
“ Classical Series for Colleges and Schools.” 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Library Association.—( Friday , September 6.) 

W. H. Overall, Esq., in the Chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. A. I. Frost on the Catalogue about to be 
published by the Society of Tolograph Engineers of 
the library of the late Sir Francis Ronalds.—Mr. 
Ernest C. Thomas read a paper on a “ Proposed 
Index to Collectaneous Literature.” 


FINE ART. 

ROMAN ARCHAKOLOGT. 

The Archaeology of Rome. By John Henry 
Parker, C.B. Part XII.—The Catacombs. 
( Parker ; Murray.) 

A Visit to the Roman Catacombs. By the 
Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., Canon of 
Birmingham. (Burns & Oates.) 

Epitaphs of the Catacombs. By the Rev. J. 
Spencer Northcote, D.D., Canon of Bir¬ 
mingham. (Longmans.) 

The new part of Mr. Parker’s work shows 
the construction of the Catacombs, and 
describes the fresco paintings from photo¬ 
graphs taken with the light of magnesium, 
thus giving ns authentic representations; 
an account of the gilt glass vases is added. 
He has thus shown us the evidence ; and this 
gives his book its permanent value, inde¬ 
pendently of his own views on any disputed 
question. Ho points out how often the Cata¬ 
combs have been restored, and a comparison 
of the fresco paintings in them with the 
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mosaic pictures in tlie churches, which are 
all dated, shows that the paintings are not 
of so early a date asis commonly supposed ; 
they generally belong to tho later restor¬ 
ations, and the gilt glass vases found in 
them give the same evidence. All tends 
to prove that the use of the Catacombs 
came in quite naturally. There were burial- 
clubs at Rome at an early time, and the 
Christians availed themselves of the same 
means to bury their dead as their pagan 
predecessors; the transition was gradual, 
and in some cases there arc pagan sarco¬ 
phagi and inscriptions still remaining in the 
Christian Catacombs. There is no need of 
the theory that they were merely carried 
there as old marble, to be used again. The 
subsoil of tho Campagna consists of succes¬ 
sive layers of tufa of different degrees of 
hardness. Roads had been made in the 
beds of softer materials to get out sand, 
and these subterranean roads formed 
convenient modes of access to tho Cata¬ 
combs, which were generally made in 
tho harder bed of tufa under that 
level. The churches outside the walls, 
grand basilicas as some of them now arc, 
were originally chapels at the entrances of 
the Catacombs, of which St. Agnes is the 
best example. The Catacombs aro not 
under Rome itself, bnt two or three miles 
from it. In an ancient city no one was 
allowed, except in very rare cases, to bo 
buried within the walls, a wise practice to 
which we aro returning. The paintings of 
the second and third centuries are quite 
simple— e.tj., the cultivation of the vine in the 
Catacomb of Practextatus ; of the four seasons 
in that of S. Nercus. There are no religious 
subjects before the time of Constantine : the 
earliest arc those of the Good Shepherd and 
certain well-known Scriptural types. The 
history of Jonah is common in the fifth 
century ; figures of saints or martyrs appear 
in tho sixth century, and are common in the 
eighth. The inscriptions are the earliest 
and most genuine tilings left; few of the 
dated ones are before the third century; the 
larger proportion are of the fourth and 
fifth, with a few of the sixth and even later, 
for the family burial-places continued to 
be in nso as long as they were accessible. 
Unfortunately, most of the inscriptions have 
been removed to the museums or monaste¬ 
ries, and sometimes there is no record to 
say from what place they came. A picture 
in Dr. Northeote's Visit, page 3, gives a good 
idea of the subterranean galleries. They are 
about eight feet high and three wide, and their 
walls on either side arc pierced with a number 
of horizontal shelves one above the other, like 
tho shelves of a bookcase. Each shelf once 
contained a dead body, and they had been 
shut up by long tiles or slabs of marble, 
securely fastened by cement, and inscribed 
perhaps with the name of tho deceased or 
with some Christian emblem. In page 5 
there is a plan of the labyrinth of lanes in 
part of the Catacomb of St. Agnes. In St. 
Callistus, on the Via Appia, we can descend 
by a succession of staircases to live different 
galleries of these lanes, tho fifth being only 
just above the level to which water rises. 
Many of the original catacombs were family 
burving-places secured under the Roman law 
which allowed tombs and burial-places to 


be exempted from the rules of succession : 
“ heredem non seqnitur ” was the principle 
in such cases. Hence, when a family be¬ 
came Christian, it could easily open its 
burial-place to other Christians, “ad rc- 
ligionem pertinentes meant” (Northcote, 
p. 19). The finest inscriptions belong to 
the time of Pope Damasus, the contemporary 
of St. Jerome : they are exquisitely engraved 
in marble. The fatal year 410, in which 
Alaric took Rome, brought the original use 
of tho Catacombs in groat measure to 
an end. Speaking generally, they ceased 
to be places of burial, and were thence¬ 
forth mainly places of pilgrimage, and were 
“restored” for that purpose. Vigilius, in 
550, restored some of Damasus’ inscrip¬ 
tions which had been broken; but art had 
perished and the workmen were unskilful 
and ignorant. The inscriptions are perhaps 
the most valuable of the remains. The 
paintings link on to tho paintings of the 
age of Roman art, when “ the walls of apart¬ 
ments were covered with arabesques, and 
the roofs were often in the form of arbours 
hung with garlands, interspersed with flutter¬ 
ing winged forms.” Dr. Northcote gives 
two of the Christian paintings on the roof 
of St. Domitilla and that of Practextatus 
(pp. G7, G9). As Roman art perishes, the 
paintings become stiff and bad. But the 
inscriptions are not dependent for their per¬ 
manent value on the state of art; it is their 
meaning that is important. Do Rossi has 
studied more than fifteen thousand Christian 
inscriptions that have come down to us from 
the first six centuries, but this only repre¬ 
sents a part of what once existed. Alaric 
and Totila may be responsible for part of 
tho loss, but friends are more destruc¬ 
tive than enemies, and tho marble tomb¬ 
stones were used largely from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, not only in Rome, 
hut even in distant places, for the pavement 
of churches. Tombstones are perishing 
among ourselves every year by the hundred ; 
the restorations going on are most destruc¬ 
tive, and a copy of the inscriptions is 
hardly ever taken. We can see by 
Weevcr and others who made collections 
of inscriptions how many of our tombs 
have perished within the last century or so. 
The Greek language is common in the 
earliest inscriptions of the Catacombs, the 
primitive Roman Church being composed 
mainly of Greeks and Hcllenising Jews. 
The Christian literature of early Rome is 
almost wholly Greek, and the Latin Christian 
literature comes from Africa. About fifteen 
hundred of the inscriptions are dated. There 
is but one dated inscription of the first cen¬ 
tury, two of the second, two dozen of the 
third, about five hundred of tho fourth and 
fifth ; the rest belong to the sixth. But of 
tho undated inscriptions it is probable that 
a considerable number belong to the second 
and third centuries. Each age has its 
fashion in the wording of such inscriptions, 
each country its peculiarity. Do Rossi’s 
long experience has enabled him to lay down 
rules ou this subject, which are even more 
necessary than in the case of pagan inscrip¬ 
tions. The three names are not recorded in 
the old Roman fashion after tho third cen¬ 
tury : even the mention of two names be¬ 
comes rare; new Christian names come in, 


such as Adeodatus, Quodvultdeus, and so 
on, which almost remind us of the Puritan 
stylo. “ Quiescit in pace ” is common ou 
the Continent, “ Hie jacet ” more common in 
Britain and at a late date. Dr. Northcote, 
in the second of the above works, gives an 
excellent account of the inscriptions, based, 
of course, on De Rossi. In Chapter IV. ho 
summarises the views set forth in pagan 
epitaphs ; of course there is little idea of a 
future state, but the feelings expressed show 
all tho excellence of the Roman family life. 
We are accustomed to infer from Juvenal 
that family life nnder the Empire was 
utterly corrupt. But there was a reform 
even in the upper classes after Vespasian’s 
time, and Juvenal himself supplies evidence 
that the corruption was not general, and 
was, in fact, confined to part of the upper 
class in Rome, just as it might be in Paris 
or London. The letters of Pliny give a very 
different account of Roman life, and the epi¬ 
taphs on tombs tell a very different tale from 
that of the satirist. We may call in question 
some of their epithets and make some deduc¬ 
tions from their superlative adjectives, bnt 
we can hardly refuse credence to the facts 
which they record. “ Dulcissima,” as 
applied to a wife, may be only a general 
compliment to her amiability, and its omis¬ 
sion may have seemed invidious, bnt it was 
probably sincere in some cases; and we con¬ 
stantly find that husband and wife have 
lived together for thirty or forty years “sine 
ulla querela,” “sine laesione animi;” “I 
never received any pain from her except by 
her death ; ” “ though dead she will always 
ho alive to me ; ” “ she came to the help of 
all who were in need, and never saddened 
anyone.” One of a widow to her lmsbaiid 
says that they had been bound to one another 
in love ever since they were boy and girl, 
that they had been married but a short time, 
and that even during much of that short 
time t hey had been cruelly separated by cir¬ 
cumstances. There is a very pleasing dis¬ 
play of all tho natural affections on the.-e 
monumonts. Such a people were naturally 
prepared for Christianity, the sanctity of the 
family life making the transition natural. 
There was a “ Praeparatio Evangelica” 
going on in daily life as well as in the philo¬ 
sophy of Seneca or Epictetus. The early 
Christian inscriptions are very simple; for¬ 
tunately it is difficult to press them into the 
service of controversy—in the Catacombs 
we may meet in peace. The two sacraments 
are mentioned, but there is little else save 
Christian hope and Christian love. “Epicte¬ 
tus and Felicia, his parents, made this for their 
sweetest, well-deserving son Felix, who lived 
fourteen years, seven months, eighteen days. 
May Christ receive thee in peace.” In P 3 ? 1 ' 
95 the translation should perhaps be “HI 
sweetness to my sweetest wife, whereas sh-j 
has left to her husband the greatest sorrow.^ 
In page 104 is not viriptm}aa a misprint.’' 
Dr. Northcote is preparing a second edition 
of his Roma Sotterranea ; but this very 
interesting account of the inscriptions is 
published separately, and is really a sum¬ 
mary of De Rossi’s new volume. About 
five hundred new inscriptions are found 
every year, and to inscriptions, both Pagan 
and Christian, we are largely indebted for 
our knowledge of the history, and still moie 
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of tlie views and feelings, of a time the 
works of whose historians have perished, 
but which is to ns most interesting—that of 
the transition from Paganism to Christianity. 
The old Roman patriciate continued faithful 
to Jupiter of the Capitol; even its latest re¬ 
presentatives, such as Boethius, were hardly 
Christians ; the “ philosophy that consoles ” 
him at his death is the old Pagan queen of 
life who spoke to Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. But when the fatal invasions of 
the barbarians broke up the Senate, there 
was but. one body left which could take 
the direction of affairs, and that body was 
the Christian Church. 

Charles William Boase. 


THE MURAL PAINTINGS AT ASSISI. 

The unhappy alterations made in the Upper 
Church of St. Francis at Assisi are calculated 
to confirm the views of those who are conscien¬ 
tiously opposed to the new regulations, which 
place ecclesiastical edifices and the mural paintings 
and other works of art which they contain under 
the supervision of the civil power. It is manifest 
that a change in their custody was necessary, and 
that no Government worthy of the name could 
stand by and witness the dilapidation which lias 
been the rule, without an effort to arrest it. The 
undertaking is surrounded with difficulties : there 
is the opposition of the clergy, weakened, how¬ 
ever, by the fact that they have long been 
more destructive than conservative. Under such 
guardianship, the frescoes of the Sixtine have been 
ruined, as well as the mural paintings in the 
Upper Church of St. Francis, and in numerous 
churches and chapels. Many wall-paintings by 
masters of eminence have been whitewashed over ; 
innumerable painted windows bare been broken 
to fragments; pictures, illuminated MSS., and 
other precious objects have been secretly sold. 
The laity have been as much to blame as the 
clergy, with the exception of a few devoted friends 
of art: but the majority are indifferent, or fond 
of the tawdry church frippery and illuminations 
which have inflicted irreparable injury on the 
finest frescoes. These vulgar trappings are now 
preferred to the noble and decorous ornaments 
and instructive illustrations of the great masters 
of art. Popular religious sentiment is gratified 
by attaching coronets, ear-rings, necklaces, and 
other jewels to pictures and statues, and would 
affix tnese to the Madonna di Sun Sisto or di 
Fidir/no if there was a chance of doing so. 
Customs older than Christianity itself, which 
have survived all changes, and which have been 
long encouraged, are not easily eradicated. 

The Italian Government has removed valuable 
altar-pieces from churches, and has replaced them 
with good copies, which are regarded with just as 
much reverence and do quite as well as back¬ 
grounds for candles and artificial flowers. Some 
may think such removals irreverent, but Govern¬ 
ment has not acted without precedent of the 
highest order—not only that of its predecessors, 
who could be accused neither of liberalism nor of 
irreligion, yet who did not hesitate to save precious 
pictures in churches from the sacristan and the 
populace by transferring them to places of safety 
where the only worship would be that of the lover 
of art; but also that of the Vatican itself, which 
gathered into its famous gallery and so saved the 
Transfiguration by Raffael, the Madonna di 
Foligno by the same immortal artist, the Com¬ 
munion of St. Jerome by Domenichino, as well as 
other invaluable altar-paintings. Frescoes, un¬ 
happily, it has been impossible to rescue except by 
an interference which till now has apparently been 
thought out of the question; but with more 
courage the present Government has resolved to 
preserve the fragments of interesting works which 
but for ignorance and neglect might have been 


transmitted to the present time in good condition. 
An attempt is now in progress at Assisi to pre¬ 
vent tlie final disappearance of the greatest works 
of painting produced in the thirteenth century, 
which are not only invaluable in their connexion 
with the history of art, but which possess merits 
of a high order. To know how really great an 
artist Giovanni Cimabue was, it is necessary to 
study the remains of his work at Assisi. Homo 
have questioned his presence there ; if they were 
right, then there was another great artist, his equal 
in all respects, whose name and history are for¬ 
gotten ! Since my late examination of the Church 
of St. Francis it occurs to me forcibly that the 
architect built it without reference to the painted 
decorations. These, I am persuaded, were an after¬ 
thought, with the exception of those on the vaults, 
lie finished the wall internally witli regularly- 
coursed fine masonry, which he would not have 
done had ho known that it was to be plastered for 
painting; and the projections of the mouldings and 
string-courses are fixed without reference to sub¬ 
sequent plastering. The mural painters were, 
therefore, under tho necessity of limiting the j 
intonaeo to be painted upon to littlo more than 
one-eighth of an inch, that they might not bury the 
mouldings or injure tho proportions of tho piers. 

The church exhibits peculiarities of construction 
of great interest. It has been made an objection 
to mediaeval architecture that above the stone or 
brick vaulted coverings of nave and aisles there 
aro wooden roofs; this building suggests in its 
structure that this fault, if it be one, might he got 
rid of, for abovo the groined vaults rise roof-prin¬ 
cipals of brick which support purlins and ratters of 
wood, but so mighty are they in strength that 
the thought occurs, might not the entire roof have 
been of the same material ? The thrust, not only 
of the vaults, but of these prodigious arches, is 
such that it could be met by no ordinary abut¬ 
ments; and, instead of buttresses of the usual form, 
circular towers flank tho walls, which answer 
their purpose, but are deficient in architectural 
beauty. The roof was tiled in the usual manner; 
but the mouks in charge allowed it to get iuto 
complete disrepair, so that tho heavy rain passed 
through it freely, and, the conduits below being in 
a state of ruin, the water must have lain in pools 
in the hollows between the groined vaults, soak¬ 
ing the painted walls and detaching the intonaeo, 
while a growth of black fungi on the humid sur¬ 
faces of the pictures added to the general destruc¬ 
tion. In the walls thus recklessly exposed for 
ages to the action of damp tho lime has been re¬ 
duced to powder; the sand with which it was 
mixed, therefore, presumably contained earthy 
matter. Lime and sand of quartz is insoluble; 
and it may be remarked that such a mixture is the 
only safe one for fresco-painting. At Assisi the 
intonaeo is of two qualities—of lime mixed with 
sand, and of lime mixed with marble dust. The 
beautiful whiteness and smoothness of this latter, 
and the fact that it was preferred by so many re¬ 
nowned artists—such as Michelangelo, Raffael, 
Correggio, and others—must naturally influence 
the practice of modern fresco-painters; but it is 
very soluble, and is especially subject to the 
formation of salnitre on the surface, which eats 
out the colours, as may be seon in the works of 
Giotto and his followers at Assisi. Another 
source of injury to these venerable paintings, en¬ 
tirely new in my experience, was pointed out to 
me. Lightning has entered the church and rippled 
over the surfaces of the paintings on the vaults, 
leaving its traces in the blackened colours, and 
then escaping without doing further damage. 

Apart from all these causes of decay there 
were others connected with the technical pro¬ 
cesses, not only of the early mural paintings, but 
also of artists of later times. Having lately fin¬ 
ished a history in detail of the methods of execu¬ 
tion common in wall-painting from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century, I will merely state at 
this time that the paintings at Assisi were com¬ 
menced in fresco, but were invariably finished in 


tempera; that this last process contained in itself 
tho elements of deterioration; and that these in 
combination with the action of damp, the result 
of ruinous carelessness and gross ignorance in the 
custodians of the church, have produced the ell'octs 
which we now see. 

Where tho intonaeo had fallen I saw in various 
places the vestiges of the outlines of the subjects 
which (riunta i’isano and Cimabue had drawn 
with free, bold hand upon the aslar wall. They 
have a weird, dreamy look. This ancient method 
of preparing the outline of mural paintings has 
been noticed and speculated upon by the lata Sir 
Charles Eastlake, but lie was only acquainted with 
tlie example of it which remains at l’isa in a 
work of l’ietro d’Orvieto. The process is minutely 
described by Cenniuo Ceunini as that followed by 
Giotto and his school. I have no doubt that it 
was common to all fresco-painters from tho time 
of Giuuta Pisano to the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. On careful examination 1 have 
traced it in various works down to those of 
Benozzo Gozzoli, who died about l l vi, and who 
was heir of the method of wall-painting of Fra 
Ilea to Angelico. Happily, I have seen no outliue 
of his, for that would imply the fail of the intonaeo ; 
I have no doubt, however, but that he drew his 
works in the same way, for he was especially conser¬ 
vative of the methods of the ancient masters. Thus, 
then, it may be inferred that the famous cartoons 
by Liouardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, prepared 
with such care and high finish at Florence, and 
which excited such wonder and admiration, were 
tlie first of their kind. I do not mean to say that 
full-size working drawings were unknown—they 
aro mentioned by the monk Tlieophilu3 in con¬ 
nexion with glass-painting, and in the archives of 
the cathedral of Florence there is a statement of 
a payment made to Lorenzo Ghiberti for a draw¬ 
ing for a window on carta di bambai/ia (which 
probably means a cartoon)—but these were of a 
very different size and character from the magnifi¬ 
cent works described with such emphasis by 
Vasari. It is reasonable to suppose that they 
were a novelty, and a great stride in the nature of 
the preparations for mural painting. In the traces 
which I have been able to follow of outlines upon 
the wall or rough plaster from the beginning of 
the thirteenth to at least the middle of the 
fifteenth centuries—or about two hundred and 
fifty years—the drawing is free but rough : deli¬ 
cacy of manipulation, minute attention to form, 
were, of course, impossible, and clearly never 
were thought of. It was very different when 
cartoons were prepared, and genius could ex¬ 
press its inspirations on a surface which ad¬ 
mitted freely both of the perfect representation 
of every detail of form, and also of a thorough 
treatment of chiaroscuro. In important respects 
no greater improvement was made in the fifteenth 
century than that from sketching on the rough 
plaster to drawing on the cartoon, and to this day 
it is observable that in schools of artists where the 
habit of designing upon cartoons is still recognised 
the most masterly draughtsmen are found. 

Having a favourable opportunity of climbing to 
the level of the mural paintings, on some of them, 
now black as ink, I traced the presence of a 
mordent, which showed that the lights were 
hatched with gold, and that the ornaments, em¬ 
broideries, and outlines of the folds of drapery 
were gilt, as well as the aureoles, in imitation of 
the usages of the mosaicists. Always taking iuto 
consideration the prevalent ideas of art in the 
thirteeuth century, and its conventionality, which, 
however, was combined with much dignity and even 
grandeur, we can imagine how great must have been 
the splendour of the interior of this noble church. 

I have already remarked upon tho perfect harmony 
which existed between the colours and the orna¬ 
ments of the interior and the painted glass. Wo 
are taught that the windows ought not to be blank 
where all around them is decorated, but we also 
learn that the style of the windows must be in 
perfect harmony with that of the frescoes, and 
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that nothing can be in worse taste than to com¬ 
bine mural paintings in one style with painted 
windows in some other. 

The piers in the apse and transepts are grained 
in imitation apparently of granite ; thus could our 
fathers in art of the thirteenth century offend 
against principles of taste which we, so much 
their inferiors, advocate. This love of such imi¬ 
tations is very old; in one of the tombs at Beni 
Hassan the limestone rock is dabbed in mockery 
of red granite. Roman art was full of such imita¬ 
tions, which suggest that even the Greeks had 
their grainer3. RnIFael lent his great name to the 
practice; but in spite of this array of authorities, 
and of the fact that we excel all who have gone 
before us in this imitation of woods and marbles, 
it would be well abandoned. 

The processes now in operation at Assisi for the 
preservation of the remains of the mural paintings 
are eminently judicious. A new roof of admirable 
construction will in future prevent the walls from 
being soaked with rain water; where the intonaco 
is loose it is carefully refixed and made as solid as 
when it was first spread by the excellent thirteenth- 
century plasterers; where it has disappeared the 
wall is cleaned, covered with a waterproof mix¬ 
ture, and then replastered to the level of the old 
paintings. Nowhere is any retouching allowed, 
and the famous but sadly-injured wall-pictures 
will be transmitted to posterity in the state in 
which they will be left by the able and conscien¬ 
tious operator who is now zealously occupied in a 
task of great difficulty under the supervision of 
Signor Gavalcaselle. The sorrow with which we 
regard the condition of these frescoes, to give them 
their familiar name, is intensified by our present 
knowledge of the durability of the art. Long ago 
Vitruvius said that fresco-painting, which he so 
clearly describes as painting on wet plaster, 
“ would last for ever,” and the expression is 
hardly overstrained. The works of Gimabue, 
Michelangelo, and other great mural painters, 
might, with ordinary reverence and care, have 
been transmitted to the present time in excellent 
order, the only decay being that arising from the 
use of tempera, which is so universally adhered 
to, and is so susceptible of change, from the action 
both of damp and of impure air. 

A spirit is now awakened which will save the 
remains of great works of art wherever the power 
of the Italian Government extends, and it is but 
fair to state that among the clersrv also may be 
found zealous conservatives and intelligent illus¬ 
trators. 

Let us hope that a judicious Minister of Public 
Works will listen to the representations of his 
cultivated countrymen, and restore the choir of 
St. Francis to its former condition,* and that this 
will be the last instance of a spirit which since 
the seventeenth century has worked such mischief 
in the greatest monuments of Italian art. 

Charles Heath Wilson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Alexander Runciman is an artist who is so little 
remembered at the present day that some account 
of his principal work—the ceiling in the so-called 
“Hall of Ossian” in Pennycuick House, near Edin¬ 
burgh—may possibly be of interest. A correspon¬ 
dent who has seen this ceiling recently says of it 
that it is still in an excellent state of preservation, 
the brilliancy of the colouring being almost as great 
as when it was first painted, more than a century 
ago. In the middle is a large medallion, showing 
Ossian, with his harp, singing his poem to a con¬ 
course of people of different ranks, while around 
this centre subject are set twelve scenes from 
Macpherson's celebrated poem, which at the time 
when Runciman painted was generally believed 
to be authentic. .Such incidents as the death of 
Oscar, the finding of Corban Cargloss, Cormac 


# See Academv, July 20, 1878. 


attacking the spirit of the waters, and Fingal and 
the spirit of Loda, are represented with undoubted 
power, and, according to our correspondent, with 
far greater taste than is usually to be found in the 
works of the high-art painters of Runciman's day. 
There are said to be other ceilings by him round 
about Edinburgh, but his works are very little 
known, as he painted almost entirely for two 
or three private persons, and none of his paintings 
have found their wav into public galleries or 
exhibitions. It is pleasant to find that Penny¬ 
cuick Hall, his chief work in painting, still re¬ 
mains intact, having been only “ slightly re¬ 
touched” within the last few years. Allan 
Cunningham gives an interesting account of Ruuci- 
man in his Lives of the British Painters. 

The third edition of the first volume of the 
Paris Exhibition catalogue is ready, but even now 
it is not very complete or very accurate. 

A prize of 25,000 fr,, founded by the King of 
the Belgians, has just been awarded to the learned 
historian and archaeologist, M. Alphonse Wauters, 
for his important work entitled Les Inherits Com¬ 
munal cs. 

Two colossal lions, something like the Land¬ 
seer lions in Trafalgar Square, have lately been 
modelled by Prof. Schilling of Dresden. They 
are to be placed bofore the cavalry barracks in 
that town. 

So far from the Paris Exhibition being, as the 
French supposed, un dernier mot in the way of 
exhibitions, and by its surpassing excellence effec¬ 
tually putting a stop to all rivalry in the future, 
its success seems merely to have given a fresh 
impulse to the exhibition-desires of other nations. 
Italy now announces that she will hold next year, 
at Milan, a great international exhibition, which 
shall be larger, and in every respect more remark¬ 
able. than the French one. Already this proposed 
exhibition is provided with a paper, the Eco del 
Progresso, to make known its claims. According 
to this journal the principal building will occupy 
a space of three hundred square metres, and will 
be carried to a height of five storeys. The national 
exhibition at Naples last year was undoubtedly a 
great success; but did not that success lie princi¬ 
pally in the fact of its nationality ? Foreigners, 
upon whose support Italy so greatly depends, are 
more likely to be attracted by the treasures that 
Italy herself can set forth than by a great inter¬ 
national show such as they have seen so often. 
It is said that Italy is counting on a number of 
articles from the Paris Exhibition to fill the vast 
galleries of the Milan building. These, of course, 
are likely to prove attractive enough to Italians 
who have not visited Paris this summer, but to 
the generality of foreign visitors they will have 
little new to offer. Besides, what Italy wants is, 
not so much to learn what other nations are doing, 
as to learn how to develop her own national art 
industries in the best and most productive 
manner. 

The Magazine of Art fully keeps up in its 
September number its pleasant and popular cha¬ 
racter. In an article on the “ British Pictures at 
the Paris Exhibition,” it gives a number of clever 
little Blackburn sketches to remind us of favourite 
pictures in past Academy exhibitions, before 
Blackburn’s useful Academy Notes were issued. 
It also has two large illustrations from Sir John 
Gilbert, who is the contemporary artist under 
review in the number. 

L’Art, continuing its interesting notices of the 
Paris Exhibition, gives in its last number a de¬ 
scription of the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion, which 
is one of the great attractions of the exhibition. 
Illustrations are given of the artistically decorated 
smoking-room of the Prince, and of the grand 
dining-room with its Elizabethan fittings and 
tapestries with subjects from the Merry H ives of 
Windsor, manufactured at the new manufactory 
at Windsor, which hopes to revive in England 


the traditionary excellence of the old manufactory 
at Mortlnke, patronised by Charles I. 

A correspondent writes 
“ A letter lately appeared in the Times complaining 
of the seizure on the Italian frontier on its way to 
England of a picture left by the purchaser in’the 
hands of an agent to be forwarded. The writer of 
the letter signs himself ‘ A Victim,’ and complains of 
the ‘high-handed and altogether extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding.’ He has been the victim of his own agent, 
who is responsible for making him a smuggler. It is, 
of course, absurd to speak of the seizure of smug-led 
goods by Custom House officials as ‘ high-hand-d,’ 
and equally so to call it an ‘extraordinary proceed¬ 
ing,’ when, on the contrary, it is strictly legal, and 
has boen the law in Italy not only uuder the preseat 
form of government, but under those which preceded 
it. The Grand-ducal law, for instance, on this subject 
dates from 1797. The Papal Government when in 
power enforced a similar law, rendered the more 
necessary by tbo unscrupulous manner in which 
foreigners broke the law by the purchase of works of 
art which were public property, and by smuggling 
thorn out of the country. Thus many church pictures 
have disappeared. It may be perfectly true that 
those who sold such property were dishonest, but the 
purchasers were equally so, and were receivers of 
stolen goods. The Italian Government, then, is per¬ 
fectly within its rights in its endeavour to watch over 
the exportation of works of art. Commissioners 
have been appointed in different cities in Italy who 
grant permission in a formal and legal manner to ex¬ 
port such works. At Florence application most be 
made at the Gallory, where all meet with the most 
courteous reception. The works must be accurately 
described on eixpenny-stamped paper, with a state¬ 
ment of subject, size, and value. Tile stamped paper, 
being signed by the official in chargo, must be token 
with a second sixpenny stamp to tho prefect for bis 
verification. Mo difficulties are made as to the ex¬ 
portation of modern works, or of the usual class of 
old works purchased by visitors to Italy; but if they 
appear to be of unusual value, or if any suspicion 
arises, they must be described by the official to the 
Minister of Public-Instruction, and must await en¬ 
quiry. Elsewhere than in Florence the works are to 
be shown to tho local commissioners, and cannot be 
exported without their oversight and permission duly 
registered on stamped paper. These regulations are 
notorious, and the agent who neglects their observ¬ 
ance betrays his employer and breaks the law, and as 
a matter of course subjects the works of art to con¬ 
fiscation. Purchasers of works of art in Italy bare 
only to comply with those regulations, about which 
there ia no difficulty, and they may safely export 
their purchases wherever they please.” 


MUSIC. 


It is said that arrangements are being made for a 
series of performances of English opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre on Saturday afternoons, commencing 
early in October. Mr. Carl Meyder will be the 
conductor, and one of the first works to be pro¬ 
duced will be Goetz's opera Der Widerspanstigen 
Zahmung, reviewed in these columns a few weeks 
since. If this be the case, the performances will 
acquire an interest for musicians far beyond that 
which usually attaches to speculations of this 
nature. But it must be remembered that Goeu s 
masterpiece imperatively demands a cast of even 
excellence, as well as a band and chorus of 
adequate dimensions and first-rate material, m 
order to render it due justice. These conditions 
being fulfilled, the opera should not fail to meet 
with very great success, as it is calculated to 
please alike cultured musicians and the general 
public. 

TnERE are also rumours of an autumnal season 
of English opera at the Lyceum Theatre, but at 
present we are unable to vouch for the authenticity 
of the report. 

Although the Promenade Concerts at Coveiit 
Garden Theatre do not usually come within our 
scope, as being but of slender interest either to 
musicians or the higher class of amateurs, the 
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efforts of Mr. Arthur Sullivan to impart a more 
elevated tone to these entertainments deserve a 
word of recognition. The programmes no longer 
contain any items to which objection could be 
taken as being fit rather for the music-hall than 
the concert-room; and as a proof of the advance in 
public taste of late years it should be said that the 
experiment of performing the first eight symphonies 
of Beethoven in chronological order has met with 
a large amount of appreciation. Mdme. Montigny- 
ltemaury, who had hitherto only appeared in 
^Loudon at the Musical Union matinees, has proved 
herself to be a pianist of high calibre. Her touch 
is exquisite, and her reading of*the standard 
concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schu¬ 
mann is generally unexceptionable in its main 
features. 
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SPECTATOR. 

“ The movement for the Emlowmentof Research is no longer the impracticable 
crusade which it appeared to he twelve mouths ago. The activity of its promoters, 
and the unexpected sympathy which it has inspired in official quarters, havo 
enabled it to make its way into the arena of practical politics. In the struggle 
■which is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of the forces which 
must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely important that wo should 
understand its direction and its aim. The volume before us throws welcome 
light upon much that was before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the 
new party." 

WORLD. 

“In the speech in which he introduced the Oxford Reform Bill, Lord Salis¬ 
bury mado himself the moutlipieco of the authors of Essays in aid of the Endow¬ 
ment of Research.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ It is, then, a littlo remarkable that not one of them has even attempted to 
grapple with the real difficulties of the question.” 

ATHENAEUM. 

" It is something, howover, to have pointed out the want, and to havo pro¬ 
moted its public recognition. We may now look confidently for future improve¬ 
ment to a set of opinion which has already far outrun the most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions of those who, when they originally appealed to it, did so with scarcely a hopo 
of immediate success.” 

EXAMINER. 

“ The object of those essays is to expound a new conception of the proper 
employment of University endowments; or rathor, as the writers soom disposed to 
put it, to rocal men’s minds to an old conception which has fallen into neglect.” 

ACADEMY. 

“These essays, which are all written by advocates of what is called Endow¬ 
ment of Research in the Universities, will help to remove many falso impressions 
on that subject. It will bo clear from them that all that has been found to bo 
good and useful at Oxford and Cambridge may remain undisturbed, and that 
there are amplo resources to add to it all that the most ardent reformers can 
desire. The idea of changing the English into German Universities, of suppres¬ 
sing the College systom, of substituting professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
even mooted in any of these Essays. They are all occupied with the question how 
the present systom of University education can be rendered more efficient, and how, 
by the side of it, or in the midBt of it, all that is good in the German Universities, 
and much that even German Universities havo not hitherto attempted, may be 
superadded.” 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

“This volume of Essays pleads for the general recognition of principles 
which would aim at making our Universities the homes of more men like Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller. . . . It is not urged that academical revenues should 
be devoted to that purpose exclusively." 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“This remarkable volume is the outward sign of an unmistnkoable ‘set’ 
which ideas are taking in our generation; and it is, moreover, the proof that 
scientific studies havo entered upon a now phase. ... It is certainly an 
astonishing volume.” 

ECHO. 

“This volume contains the Lest information extant on a subject which, 
although of national importance, is as yet but imperfectly understood by tns 
general public.” 


GLOBE. 

“ The present volume is a thoughtful contribution to the discussion of the 
subject.” 


TIMES. 

“ It is an injustice to an essay so brilliant and so suggestive as Mr. Pattison's 
to present it to our readers in the above brief and imperfect summary. It deserves 
tho careful attention of all who are interested in the question of University organi¬ 
sation and reform. There can be no doubt that the question raised by Mr. Patti- 
son in his concluding words will have to be discussed, aud in some manner settled 
by tho new Oxford Commissioners.” 


FALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Several of tho earlier essays are of value in clearing tho ground of tne 
question. In particular, Mr. Cotton’s essay on the intentions of the founders of 
fellowships is well worth study. . . . Dr. Appleton shows quite conclusively 

that the Endowment of Education is economically unsound in principle, and with 
great plausibility that the Endowment of Research is economically sound. . • ■ 
Assuming, as it is safe to assume, that some considerable reduction of the number 
of fellowships will take place, the question arises, What is to bo done with the 
money? and the extreme difficulty of suggesting any more satisfactory answer 
than that offered by the advocates of the Endowment of Research gives the real 
strength to their proposals.” 


STANDARD. 

“ All our sympathies are with Mr. Pattison and his friends." 

NATURE. 

“ Widely as we should wish to see this book read amongst tho laymen of 
science, the Philistines and thoso who prophesy to them, politicians and practical 
reformers, it will certainly be found quite as valuable as by- any of these by men 
of science. Men of science will find in the present volume data and suggestions 
■which should aid them greatly, at this critical moment, to determine what they 
will urge upon the Government, as the fit. relationship betwoen the State am 
scientific research. . . . The eminence and competency of the wntors give it 

an overwhelming force of authority and reason.” 


O. KEG-AN PAUL Sc OO., LONDON. 
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Egypt: A Handbook for Travellers. Part I. 

Edited by K. Baedeker. (Leipzig: 

K. Baedeker ; Loudon : Dulau & Co.) 

To his excellent and popular scries Herr 
Baedeker has just added the above, -which 
promises, when complete, to be the best 
Handbook yet published for the use of 
travellers in Egypt. The present moiety 
deals with Lower Egypt, the Fayoom, and 
the Peninsula of Sinai. It is divided into 
ten routes, and contains, besides sixteen maps 
and twenty-nine plans, no less than eleven 
original articles on special subjects. Of the 
maps (which range as to size from 6x4 inches 
to 17 x 12 inches) it is no exaggeration to 
say that they are miracles of clearness and 
accuracy, and that the smallest is perfectly 
legible by the light of a railway-carriage 
lamp. To show with what diligence every 
point of interest has been surveyed, it is 
enough to add that three of these maps are 
devoted to the environs of Cairo, one to the 
mounds of Memphis, one to the pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and one to the pyramid-fields of 
Sakkarah and Abooseer. The peninsula of 
Sinai has three. The Delta, the Gulf of 
Suez, the Suez Canal, the Fayoom, and the 
environs of Alexandria have each a map; to 
say nothing of an excellent sketch-map of 
the territory and surface-characteristics of 
Egypt from the Mediterranean to the 
Equator, and a large route-map of Southern 
Europe, the Levant, and the north coast of 
the African continent. The plans are no 
less admirable and elaborate than the maps. 
That of Cairo, for instance, engraved on a 
scale of 300 yards to the inch, is quite in¬ 
valuable, and is the first yet published 
with any English Handbook of Egypt. 
Hapless travellers who till now have 
threaded the maddening mazes of this most 
intricate of Oriental cities with no other 
guides than Murray and a donkey-boy 
will hail it with a paean of thankfulness. 
The descriptive matter is also profusely 
illustrated by ground-plans of the principal 
mosques, palaces, city-gates, &c., &c.; not 
forgetting the Museum at Boolak. 

As regards postal, telegraphic, and 
monetary arrangements, hotel and steam- 
packet accommodation, guides, prices, com¬ 
fort, and useful information in general, this 
new Baedeker will be found as exact and 
impartial as its European predecessors; 
while as a guide to all that is instructive 
and interesting in that section of the 
Egyptian Empire which it professes to de¬ 
scribe, it is not only as carefully studied, but 
as compact, comprehensive, and archaeologi- 


cally correct as may reasonably be expected 
of the first edition of so difficult a handbook. 
The special articles, which come under the 
head of Preliminary Information, occupy 
the first 200 pages of the book, and comprise 
a valuable Geographical and Political Notice 
by Dr. Schweinfurth ; an ethnographical 
sketch of the modern Egyptians, epitomised, 
apparently, from Lane and Klunzinger; papers 
on the Geology of Egypt, on the Oases, and 
the Animal Kingdom, by Prof. Zittel, Prof. 
Ascherson and Dr. Heuglin ; a concise out¬ 
line of Egyptian History and Chronology; 
a somewhat too slight essay on Hieroglyphs 
by Prof. G. Ebers; a remarkable paper 
(anonymous) on the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, illustrated by cuts of some of tlio 
principal gods ; an excellent account of the 
Development of Mohammedan Architecture 
in the valley of the Nile, by Franz Bey; a 
brief Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Arabic language ; and various short papers 
on Climate, Health, Agriculture, Popula¬ 
tion, the River Nile, Islamism, &c., &c. 
All these are in their several ways so succinct 
and trustworthy that a traveller equipped 
with no previous knowledge of the country, 
its history or its arts, would find within the 
compass of this little Baedeker all the in¬ 
formation essential to an intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of the present and past of Lower 
Egypt. 

These 527 pages are not, of course, free 
from minor errors, nor (being the work of 
various hands) from occasional contradic¬ 
tions. The wonder would be if there were 
none. General Stanton, for instance, whose 
diplomatic services have for the last two 
years been transferred to Bavaria, is entered 
here (p. 203) as British Consul-General for 
Egypt. At page 62 it is stated that the 
ancient quarries near Assouan contain “a 
number of unfinished gigantic obelisks;” 
whereas there is but one. Again, it is un¬ 
questionably a mistake to assert of Egyptian 
—that is to say, of Arabic—music that it 
has “ no tune, but only a certain rhythm ; ” 
and that Egyptian songs are “ sung through 
the nose on seven or eight different notes, 
on which the performer wanders up and 
down as he feels inclined ” (p. 19). The 
fact is that the Egyptian scale is even more 
elaborate than our own, each whole-tone 
being divided into thirds of tones, instead of 
half-tones. But in these delicate divisions, 
which Egyptian voices are trained to render 
with extraordinary precision, the unaccus¬ 
tomed ear of the European traveller detects 
only discord and confusion. The employ¬ 
ment of third-tones, however, is not de 
rigueur. I myself, when on the Nile, noted 
down some melodies sung by our boatmen, 
which were not only exceedingly beautiful, 
but were constructed according to the divi¬ 
sions of the ordinary European scale. 

Such little inaccuracies, however, are of 
no moment when compared with other and 
graver errors of omission. The Pyramid of 
Meydoom is dismissed with a few measure¬ 
ments, and without a line of historical ex¬ 
planation. Tet analogy and recent excava¬ 
tion prove it, beyond reasonable doubt, to be 
the tomb of Snefru, the last king of the Third < 
Dynasty, and predecessor of the pyramid- i 
builders of Ghizeh. It is also, as regards < 
surface-masonry, the best built and most 


carefully finished of all the pyramids ; it is 
inscribed with incised hieroglyphs filled in 
with stucco and coloured ; and it has nevi r 
yet been opened. Not one of these facts 
finds recognition in the present Handbook. 
At p. 369, treating of the Pyramid in Stages, 
we find that “ two of the chambers are said 
to have been decorated with convex pieces 
of green fayence,” &c., &c. This, however, 
is no matter of hearsay, since some of the 
identical tiles are to be seen in Case D in 
the Second Egyptian Room at the British 
; Museum. That the Bath-Establishment at 
Helwan (p. 390) should be characterised as 
a place in which no one would care to sojourn 
“ unless in quest of health and retirement ” 
is sufficiently surprising when one considers 
the wealth of the desert thereabouts in flint 
implements, and the close proximity of 
Helwan to the quarries of Toora and the 
pyramid-fields of Sakkarah and Dashoor. 
But I am astonished to find no mention of 
that fragment of Manetho which records 
how Menephthah I. banished “ the unclean ” 
(presumably the Hebrews, many of whom 
were lepers) to labour in the above 
quarries; nor any allusion to the theory 
which supposes them to have been sent 
thither, not merely in order to separate them 
from the native Egyptians, but with a view to 
their cure by means of the sulphur-springs 
which are now bringing Helwan into re¬ 
pute. Of this same Menephthah, the Pha¬ 
raoh of the Exodus, it is elsewhere stated 
(Chronological Table, p. 90) that “ he 
perished ignominiously ” in pursuit of the 
Hebrews. The Bible, however, records 
only the destruction of “ the chariots and 
the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh;” 
not the destruction of Pharaoh himself. The 
preparation of his tomb was an object of 
solicitude to every ancient Egyptian monarch, 
from the date of his accession till that of his 
death; and the duration of a king’s rule 
may therefore be estimated by the extent 
and splendour of his place of sepulture. 
Now, the tomb of Menephthah (No. 8 in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Bongs) is 
excavated to a depth of 207 feet, and very 
richly decorated, which would scarcely be 
the case if his reign had been cut short by 
a violent death. 

But the essentially weak point of Bae¬ 
deker’s Lower Egypt is that the book is too 
exclusively German. The Germans are 
illustrious Egyptologists ; but the claims of 
the French under this head areatleastequally 
authoritative. In any case, no editor of a 
work that aims at completeness can afford 
to ignore the labours of contemporary 
savants. From various oversights due to 
this cause, I will select three examples :— 

1. At page 295 it is asserted that “ the whole 
period of the Hyksos is represented in 
Europe by a solitary head in the Villa 
Ludovisi at Rome; ” but the green-basalt 
statuette of the Louvre described (with 
illustrations) by the late T. Deveria (Revue 
Archeologique, vol. iv., Nouvelle Serie, 
p. 258) is unquestionably of the Hyksos era. 

2. Reiterated strictures on “ the rigidity of 
the canon,” and “ the imperfection of artistic 
development ” (pp. 161, 169, 299, Ac.), un¬ 
qualified by any reference to the treatise 
entitled La Sculpture Egyptienne, in which 
M. Emile Soldi disposed of this question in 
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1876, are now both obsolete and misleading. 
3. Turning to Section III. (pp. 85, et seqi), 
we find the vexed question of Egyptian 
chronology discussed upon all the old bases, 
and illustrated by a table of the relative 
computations of Manetho, Mariette, Lepsius, 
and Wilkinson; so passing over in silence 
the late signal discovery of M. Chabas, 
who, by means of calculations based on 
his interpretation of a cartouche and 
memorandum inscribed on the reverse 
side of the first page of the Ebers Medi¬ 
cal Papyrus, has established the date of 
the ninth year of Menkara, the builder of 
the Third Pyramid. Yet this important fact 
was recorded in the Bulletin Mensuel of the 
Academy of Inscriptions for April, 1876, 
and in the following number of the Revue 
Archeologique, besides being fully stated in 
M. Chabas’ own pamphlet on the subject, 
published in 1877. 

The book is capitally printed; and, de¬ 
spite snch occasional slips as “compliant” for 
“ subservient,” “ Chamite ” for “ Hamitic,” 
very creditably translated. The illustrations, 
of which there are more than fifty—including 
twenty-one spirited outlines from the bas- 
reliefs in the tomb of Ti—are also well drawn 
and carefully engraved. It is to be regretted 
that so little space has been allotted tp the 
ancient and interesting Coptic churches of 
Old Cairo, one only—Aboo Sirgeh—having 
been selected for description. Had equally 
careful details and ground-plans been given 
of Sitt Miriam, Kedeseh Berbarra, and Aboo 
Sepheen, travellers would have been pro¬ 
portionately grateful. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


The History and Doctrines of Irving ism, 
or of the so-called Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. By Edward Miller, M.A. In 
Two Volumes. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The volumes before ns are the first attempt 
to give a complete account to the general 
public of the remarkablo body popularly 
known as Irvingites, though there have 
been previous treatises dealing less fully 
with its records and peculiarities. They 
have the drawbacks of a somewhat rugged 
style, occasionally lapsing into obscurity, 
and of much diffuseness and even repetition 
in parts, counterbalanced by marks of wide 
and diligent study of authorities, by anxious 
impartiality, and by moderation and even 
gentleness of tone. Mr. Miller has had to 
contend against the serious difficulties of 
thero being practically no accredited formu¬ 
laries among the Irvingites (apart from their 
Liturgy) which can be referred to as doctrinal 
standards ; the apparent absence of authori¬ 
tative character from the writings of even 
tho apostles, their highest officers, unless 
when jointly issued in council; and the 
extreme reluctance displayed by members 
of the society to give him information touch¬ 
ing their distinguishing tenets, unless he 
would agree to come in the spirit of an en¬ 
quirer who purposes to enter as a proselyte. 

Mr. Miller divides his work with toler- 
ablo exactness between its two volumes, 
giving the annals of Irvingism in the first, 
and its theology in the second, albeit there is 
necessarily some overlapping and repetition, 
and the latter part is more occupied with 


setting out the author’s own view as the 
orthodox one than in detailed explanation of 
that which he is impeaching. For general 
readers, therefore, the interest of the book 
lies almost exclusively in its earlier portion, 
whose more salient points will now be sum¬ 
marised. 

Irvingism, then, in Mr. Miller’s judgment, 
is a form of opinion which could not have 
arisen earlier than it did, being emphatically 
the child of the nineteenth century, sprung 
from the reaction after the theological ex¬ 
haustion and apathy which characterised 
the eighteenth century, succeeding the 
fierce and protracted controversies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth. The more im¬ 
mediate cause of Irvingism was that devo¬ 
tion to the study of prophecy which the 
startling historical events of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars made 
popular among Evangelical Protestants both 
in England and Scotland, who were firmly 
convinced that the Second Advent and the 
end of the world would occur in their own 
lifetime, or in that of their children at 
furthest. While this feverish and uncritical 
temper was prevalent, Edward Irving came 
to London in 1822, heralded by his already 
great reputation as a preacher, which in¬ 
creased tenfold when his orations in his 
pulpit at Regent Square became known. 
He was speedily drawn into the circle of 
students of the future, whose first formal 
meetings to 'work out a scheme of belief 
and practice from joint perusal of the Bible 
were assembled at Albury, under the roof of 
the clever and eccentric Henry Drummond, 
in 1826. From the ardent study of prophecy 
to actual attempts at prediction is no long 
step, seeing bow readily hallucination may 
be induced ; and the first manifestations of 
this sort took place in Scotland in 1830, ac¬ 
companied by the alleged exercise of the 
gift of tongues. One of the chief agents in 
these curious displays, Mrs. Caird, came 
with her husband to Albury, and settled 
down there ; and although her alleged 
“ tongues ” could not be classified by any 
linguist—as was the case with all the later 
ones also—yet the Albury group thought 
the evidence for them strong enough to 
make fuller enquiry in Scotland desirable, 
and sent a commission of six persons, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Cardale, a shrewd London solicitor 
of iron will, soon to be the leader in the 
movement, to investigate thealleged miracles. 
They reported favourably: and very soon 
afterwards (1831) the manifestations began 
in London, Mrs. Cardale being the first to 
exhibit them, though privately. Mr. Taplin, 
a member of Irving’s cougregation, was 
the leader in the public manifestations, 
which took place in Irving’s place of wor¬ 
ship in Regent Square, and rapidly spread 
to other members of the congregation, with 
the fullest approval and acceptance from 
their famous pastor, whose action in the 
matter, added to some peculiarities of his 
teaching, led to his condemnation first by 
the London Presbytery, and then by the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Estab¬ 
lishment. The first result of this was the 
expulsion of himself and his followers from 
Regent Square, and the next the formation 
of that new separate body which Mr. Miller 
holds is rightly called Irvingism, despite the 


technical objections, valid enough as mere 
legal arguments, urged by the society itself 
against the title, because Irving was unques¬ 
tionably the true motive force without which 
it would not have been organised, although 
he was soon set aside and relegated with 
little ceremony to an inferior station. As 
one special theory, that of a restored aposto- 
late, had long been prominent among the 
speculations of the Albury students, it is 
not surprising that soon after the new con¬ 
gregation was formed in Newman Street in 
October 1832, Mr. Taplin, one of the pro¬ 
phets, declared that Mr. Cardale had been 
called to be an apostle, an appointment ac¬ 
cepted at once as divinely made. The next 
day Mr. Drummond was in like manner 
named Pastor, Angel, or Bishop of Al¬ 
bury, and ordained by Mr. Cardale; while 
Irving himself was appointed Angel of 
the Newman Street congregation a little 
later. Thus the whole structure of a four¬ 
fold ministry with alleged Divine authority, 
which was speedily raised, rests on the in¬ 
adequate basis of Mr. Taplin’s inspiration, 
which was simply taken for granted, and 
tried by no tests whatever. Yet there is 
not merely the formidable objection that Mr. 
Baxter—who had been formally recognised 
by Mr. Taplin and the other prophets as 
equally gifted with themselves—subsequently 
declared himself, on the failure of several 
definite predictions he had uttered, to have 
been the victim of delusions, and withdrew 
from the society in consequence ; but a cor¬ 
porate act of the society itself at a later time, 
to be mentioned presently, furnishes an even 
more cogent item of disproof. In 1833 Mr. 
Drummond was prophetically declared to be 
the second apostle, followed soon by two 
more ; and in 1834 Irving died. The num¬ 
ber of twelve apostles was made up in 1835 ; 
and the refusal of Mr. David Dow, one of 
those called, to accept the appointment, was 
treated as a parallel to the fell of Judas, and 
Mr. Mackenzie was named in his room as the 
Matthias of the body. The organisation was 
speedily completed by the addition of as 
many angels, prophets, and evangelists as 
were deemed necessary; and the whole of 
Europe, India, and the United States was 
parcelled out into twelve regions, each 
arbitrarily grouped and named after one 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, and assigned 
to the missionary charge of an apostle, 
who was predicted to have the duty of 
sealing 12,000 persous out of his tribe, to 
make up the Apocalyptic 144,000. It is not 
unworthy of mention that this notion was 
once laid hold of from a very different motive. 
The present writer remembers seeing an 
advertisement in one of the London papers 
about 1851 or 1852, which set forth that 
tickets entitling the bearer to bo enrolled 
among the 144,000 of the Apocalypse might 
be had at a certain address for seven-and-" 
sixpence each, and enquiry discovered that 
large numbers were actually purchased. In 
1838, after three years’ preparation, the 
apostolic journeys began, with a result 
curiously like that produced on Dr. Colenso 
by the intelligent Zulu; for the apostles, 
after signally failing in their hopes and 
mission, came back at Christmas, 1838, 
much impressed by the ritual and doc¬ 
trines of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
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Churches, which were wholly new to them, 
and from which they began to borrow very 
largely, besides coming markedly under the 
influence of the Oxford or Tractarian move¬ 
ment in England, then in its early vigour. 
In 1839 two events occurred which ought 
logically to have given the death-blow to the 
society, but which it got over by an ingenuity 
of adaptation which has never failed it in a 
crisis. One of the twelve apostles seceded, 
thus breaking np the twelvefold unity, on 
which the greatest stress had been laid. 
The excuse from the conduct of Judas had, as 
we have seen, long before been injudiciously 
and prematurely expended in Mr. Dow’s case, 
so as to be no longer available; while a 
collision between the apostles and the 
prophets led to severe restrictions on the 
utterances of these latter, which were 
declared to be not necessarily true or in¬ 
spired, but to be the result of fraud or 
delusion, unless certified as sound by the 
apostles, whose own title to office rested 
on nothing whatever bnt the precisely 
simil ar and previously untested utterances 
of the very same order of the society, but 
who now kicked down the ladder by which 
they had climbed to absolute rule in the 
community. 

When the prophetic revolt had been sum¬ 
marily crushed, another dispute arose, be¬ 
tween the old original Presbyterian factor 
in the society and the ex-Anglican factor, 
now the more powerful, as to the outward 
form of worship. The latter carried the 
day, and by 1842 had a Liturgy compiled, 
based for the most part, in doctrine as well 
as structure, on ancient offices, and cele¬ 
brated with vestments—to wit, albs, girdles, 
chasubles, copes, stoles, and the like, to 
which incense, lights, and reservation of the 
Eucharist were added a little later; thus 
long anticipating the ritualistic move¬ 
ment in the Church of England, but not 
attempting to enforce, all at once, a uniformity 
which would have alienated far more of 
their adherents than actually left them be¬ 
cause of the permissive use of these cere¬ 
monial adjuncts, naturally distasteful to 
minds reared in a markedly anti-liturgical 
system. 

But after their organisation in machinery 
and tenets, skilfully and intricately con¬ 
structed, was complete, no further progress 
seems to have been made. Again and again 
definite predictions of the precise date of 
the Second Advent and the triumph of the 
new Church were uttered, and refuted by the 
event; apostle after apostle died without 
even one of them approximating to the 
number he had been expected to seal—a dis¬ 
proof evaded by alleging that the sealing 
was going on in the next world, albeit the 
original theory was that its intent was to 
save the sealed from the great tribulation 
coming on the inhabitants of the earth. 
The actual state of things is that only one 
apostle, who is paralysed and incapacitated 
from action, now survives ; that the extreme 
number of the sect, after more than forty 
years’ existence, is at most under eleven 
thousand ; and that it is dwindling steadily, 
being alike far too abstruse and intricate 
as a system to attract the lower class, and 
not having such proofs to tender as are 
adequate to convince the highly educated. 


In truth, were the community blotted out 
of existence by any dissolution or absorp¬ 
tion, instead of being carried on, as it cer¬ 
tainly will be, by some timely revelation 
intended to meet the inevitable crisis, its 
disappearance would not cause so much as 
a ripple on the face of religion or society, nor 
attract anything like the degree of public 
notice which the extinction of the Quaker 
body, were that to occur, would undoubtedly 
do. Mr. Miller’s final verdict on the society 
is that it is stiff and mechanical by reason of 
its intricate and largely over-oflicercd system; 
that its modes of escape from the conclu¬ 
sions forced on its attention by the disproof 
of the asserted articulateness and meaning 
of the alleged tongues, by the persistent 
failure of every prophecy which admits of 
being tested, by the continual shifting of 
grounds at first supposed to be divinely 
established, and—he might have added, but 
does not—by the mere fact of death occur¬ 
ring at all among members of the com¬ 
munity, contrary to one of its cardinal 
tenets, are akin to certain familiar types of 
mental delusion, and that the unquestionable 
merits observable in its members as a rule 
are not sufficient to serve as proof of the 
claims of a body which professes to be clothed 
with all the authority and gifts of the first 
preachers of Christianity, but whose chief 
title to attention now is that Henry Drum¬ 
mond, a fast-fading name which will be prac¬ 
tically unknown in the next generation, was 
one of its earliest converts and leaders. It 
is only fair to say that Mr. Miller’s volumes 
contain a large mass of details not so much 
as glanced at in this imperfect sketch, and 
that some curious documents will be found 
in the appendices. But he would do well 
by materially abridging his work, and bring¬ 
ing out a brief compendium of its main facts 
for popular instruction. 

Richard F. Littledale. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. 

Commencing from the Close of the Second 

Volume of Sir John Kaye’s “ History of 

the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. 

Malleson, C.S.I. Volume I. (W. H. 

Allen.) 

Colonel Malleson writes with a will and 
earnestness indicative of that genuine sym¬ 
pathy with his theme which is, perhaps, the 
best supplementary qualification for one 
whose literary antecedents and professional 
associations have already constituted him a 
fitting successor to Sir John Kaye. But 
there is no denying that he has taken upon 
himself to fulfil a responsible and hard task. 
Historians who treat of their contempo¬ 
raries should be above the ordinary feelings 
of humanity. It need scarcely be affirmed, 
however, that they are just as human as 
their neighbours, who neither write history 
nor venture to pass a public judgment on 
others at any time. The faculty of register¬ 
ing character for the benefit of coming gene¬ 
rations looks more than ever invidious and 
ungracious when exercised in respect of 
living men and women—personal friends, it 
may be, or, worse still, personal enemies. 
For, however successful from a business point 
of view may be the registrar—however true 
the estimate which he, as a professional 


judge, may form of his several subjects—we 
cannot suppose him to sit down to his work 
free from preconceived opinions of his own, 
which opinions, whether right or wrong, 
result from personal relations formed out of 
court. Now, these in some cases are excel¬ 
lent aids to truth; but where individual 
reputations are concerned, and have been 
the subject of controversy, the final decision 
to be arrived at and tendered for universal 
acceptance demands a special caution and 
reserve, which, the more generous the nature 
of the historian, the more difficult it is for 
him to put in practice. 

Let us imagine a case in illustration. A 
has, it is conceived, deserved better of his 
country than B. Yet B is rewarded and not 
A. Pen in hand, and breathless with 
anxiety to set things right, C, the chronicler, 
rushes to the rescue of A, and, so far as 
print and publicity can give currency to his 
argument, he plays the part of a sincere 
and faithful friend. But C should be a 
judge, and not an advocate; and how has 
he done his duty to both litigants if he has 
not himself heard and conversed with B as 
well as A ? Plainly, then, the chronicler has 
need of self-restraint in following the bent 
of his natural inclinations, honest and well- 
meaning though he be. The cause is that 
of Truth, and the triumph is meant to be over 
Falsehood—granted. But the impression has 
been derived independently of the chronicle, 
and before the seat has been occupied on the 
judicial bench. Audi alteram partem —a 
common-sense principle of justice—has 
hardly been acknowledged. 

Such remarks may appear to some per¬ 
sons foreign to actual criticism of the book 
before us, and eluding, as it were, practical 
consideration of its pages after the approved 
fashion of conventional reviewers. But 
they who have perused this interesting 
record with the attention which we have 
given to it ourselves, and which may with¬ 
out effort be given to it by hundreds of 
readers, will find the meaning sufficiently 
obvious and according to rule. Kaye’s third 
volume of the Sepoy War may be “ ignored ” 
in the first volume of the History of the 
Indian Mutiny ; but the fact remains that it 
has been written and read, and is now avail¬ 
able. Nay, further, its contents are con¬ 
spicuously advertised at the end of the work 
under notice. Whether we prefer it tc 
Colonel Malleson’s book, or put it aside and 
accept the latter without reserve, we know 
that many of the chief actors in the 
common drama live to tell their own tales; 
and the controversy illustrated and kept 
alive by these many versions will not fairly 
subside till this and at least one succeeding 
generation shall have passed away. That, 
in arguing thus, we necessarily allude to 
motives rather than results, and to episodes 
of individual character as much as to general 
history, is no valid objection to the view 
taken. Where the main question is that of 
selecting statues for a permanent gallery, 
and of supplying exemplars to future ages, 
the study of inner life has a manifest im¬ 
portance. Failure incurred by honourable 
fulfilment of responsibility gives better 
claims to a niche than success following 
upon accident or, it may be, improper 
evasion of duty. In these cases there must 
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be no room for time-serving considerations : 
let such belong to those who have rewarded 
merit insufficiently, or demerit without 
equity—to men who have their own account 
to render for the use made of the “little 
brief authority ” committed to them. It 
were, however, well that a gap of time as 
well as space divided the historian from the 
personages of his drama. Not all these are 
heroes ; and not all heroes arc of one stamp. 
Neither calumny nor detraction can, for in¬ 
stance, avail to change the estimate formed 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, whoso passport to 
posterity may be held complete. But it is 
no reflection on other reputations to call 
exceptional such an examplo as this. 

If we subtract from Sir John Kaye’s 
bulky Volume in. his last two chapters on 
the Siege of Dehli, and admit, on the other 
hand, Colonel Malleson’s account of the 
relief or “reinforcement” of Lakhnuo by 
Outram and Havelock, the two books we 
have already compared treat much of the 
same period, and traverse much of the same 
ground. Exclusive of Dehli there is, in 
actual space occupied, barely a difference of 
two pages. Certain passages are little more 
than counterparts one of the other; wo 
may cite, for example, tho story of De 
Kantrow's behaviour at Mainpuri (pp. 
157-60). This is as it should be ; and the 
coincidence cannot bo otherwise than satis¬ 
factory to the reader. In other places we 
may regret that more of the earlier detail 
has not been retained. Mr. Cracroft Wil¬ 
son’s energetic action at Moradabad is a case 
in point; but we hardly expect Colonel 
Malleson to subscribe unreservedly to Kaye’s 
too general assertion, in reference to that 
phase of the Mutiny, that “ the Sepoy is 
easily wrought upon by brave words, aided 
by a manly presence and a confident de¬ 
meanour." Influence easily exercised in 
ordinary times might well be wanting at the 
critical period in question, though words, 
presence, and demeanour were all that could 
be desired. 

The story of the siege of Lakhndo, from 
the side of the besieged, is graphically nar¬ 
rated ; and even for such as regard it as a 
mere variation in an oft-repeated theme it 
will have a thrilling interest. Colonel Mal¬ 
leson may be felicitated for the clear, con¬ 
cise, and sympathetic style adopted in this 
particular portion of his work. It occasion¬ 
ally reminds us of his predecessor, though 
without semblance of conscious imitation; 
and in the selection of details the later is, 
perhaps, the more practical of the two his¬ 
torians. His tribute to the memory of 
Henry Lawrence, too noble of nature to be 
ennobled by man’s distinctions, well merits 
enrolment among the many worthy testi¬ 
monies which have already been recorded in 
honour of that exceptionally gifted soldier- 
statesman. It is a graceful pendant to 
Kaye’s eloquent homage, as well as to the 
admirable paragraph in the Report of 
Brigadier Inglis of September 26, 1857, 
concluding with these touching and power¬ 
ful words:— 

“ Feeling as keenly and as gratefully as I do the 
obligations that the whole of us are under to this 

f reat and good man, I trust the Government of 
ndia will pardon me for having attempted, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, to pourtray them. In him every 


good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a 
chief capable of discriminating, and ever on the 
alert to reward, merit, no matter how humble the 
sphere in which it was exhibited.” 

Let us add that this brief extract will be 
comparatively unintelligible to those who, 
if they have read, cannot clearly recall the 
two or three sentences which immediately 
precede it. We do not now quote them, be¬ 
cause our space is limited ; and to render 
full justice to the writer it would be neces¬ 
sary to reprint the whole despatch. More¬ 
over, the despatch itself is essentially graven 
in permanent history. As Colonel Malleson 
truly writes :— 

“ It records with unsurpassed modesty, untinged 
by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of 
heroism, unsurpassed and unsurpassable—to be 
spoken of with reverence so long as the pulse of 
the English heart beats high in appreciation of 
what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble.” 

We have adopted Colonel Malleson’s 
orthography throughout this notice, though 
it is neither consistent nor in strict accord¬ 
ance with the principles of transliteration in 
which we believe. But the importance of 
the subject treated makes the mere question 
of names secondary; and a new edition 
would give opportunity of revision in this 
respect, as well as in one or two slight 
printer’s defects—such, for instance, as the 
double columns of footnotes at page 402, 
&c., which, as now arranged, are sometimes 
confusing. F. J. Goldsmid. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN RELATION TO EXIST¬ 
ING LEGAL RIGHTS. 

Das Arbeitsvcrlialtniss gemiiss dem heutigen 

Recht. Yon Lugo firentano. (Leipzig: 

Dnncker & Humblot.) 

This volume offers a condensed and popular 
summary of the author’s larger work on 
the Workmen’s Associations of the present 
day ( Die Arlcitesgildeii der Gegcnwart ), or 
perhaps we should say, rather, of the con¬ 
clusions concerning the labour question to 
which the author has been led by his re¬ 
searches touching trade societies. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an 
historical sketch of the different phases 
assumed by the so-called “ labour question,” 
according to the varying constitution of the 
social grades whose industrial interests have 
been liable to come into collision. Accord¬ 
ing to him, whenever one established cus¬ 
tomary order of a fairly equitable kind 
begins to fall into decay or threatens to 
break up from within, the weaker members 
of the community (who, because of their 
weakness, had most need of the protection 
given by law and social order) tend to 
associate for mutual protection, and by 
their association become so strong as to 
form a power in the next scheme of social 
organisation, and continue dominant till that 
scheme in its turn breaks up, and a new gene¬ 
ration of associated weak ones inherits the reins 
of misused power. The first step in this pro¬ 
cess, according to the author’s view, was taken 
early in the Middle Ages, when the strength 
of the tribal bond gave way, and chiefs 
and followers settled side by side upon con¬ 
quered land, of which the former took the 
lion’s share. The military chief became the 
landed noble, while the mere freeman, trans¬ 


formed into a small proprietor, had his in¬ 
dependence threatened by all the encroach¬ 
ments which wealth always has it in its 
power to make upon poverty. In some 
parts of Europe the organisation of the 
village community supplied a check to the 
preponderance of the patrician landowner; 
while in some cases, though less generally 
than is implied in Brentano’s narrative, 
voluntary associations, or guilds, of the 
lessor freemen took the place of the con¬ 
ventional family, and served in the same 
way to protect the rights of individoal 
members against strong-armed oppres¬ 
sors. In some cases—though, again, this 
development cannot fairly be represented 
as the rule—when a village grew into a 
town, the small freemen, who had been of 
little cqnsequence as agriculturists, rose to 
importance as landlords, and began to 
form within the town itself a class of old 
freemen—patrician burghers, whose in¬ 
herited privileges often pressed hardly on 
the rising population of traders and artisans 
without an hereditary claim upon the land. 
In the free cities of Italy these two steps 
seem to merge into one, and we find the 
townsmen of various crafts united in an¬ 
tagonism to a feudal aristocracy dwelling in 
castles outside the city walls, as well as 
in palaces within, and often contending 
with the citizens for control of the 
Government. In some of the Germanic 
towns, the dominant factions for a time 
consisted of a privileged section of the 
citizens, while the military aristocracy was 
neither numerous enough to form a class 
nor powerful enough to be formidable singly. 
But in all these cases the rivalry of clapes 
was rather political than economical, since 
even when economical rights or privileges 
were in dispute, the appeal was to arms 
rather than to the peaceful arts of com¬ 
merce with their seductive promises of 
reciprocal gain. In the attempt to give 
unity to the narrative, Brentano has rather 
overlooked one natural distinction, which, 
however, by no means affects the value of 
his argument. He contends that the labour 
question is as old as inequality of wealth, 
which is the same as saying that it is as old 
as the first beginnings of social organisation; 
and this is not to be disputed ; but when all 
labour is agricultural, the labour question 
and the land question are identical, and tho 
existence of both dates for us in this sense 
from the first village-settlements of the 
Western barbarians. But when other kinds 
of labour than agricultural become of im¬ 
portance— i.e., with the first developments of 
a town out of a village—a primitive “ labour 
question ” which has nothing to do with 
land begins to become recognisable; and 
from this point the author’s historical sum¬ 
mary seems to rest on firmer ground. The 
earliest trade-companies, or corporations, 
like the primitive village-community, in¬ 
cluded members of various degrees, whose 
customary rights and obligations were im¬ 
partially laid down, and whose recognition 
was a part of the constitution of the body. 
The free citizen who followed a craft for 
subsistence, presumably the same as his 
father before him, entered into alliance with 
those of his own degree for mutual protec¬ 
tion against other trades and classes, but 
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not against his own dependents, the journey¬ 
men and apprentices, most of whom must 
look forward to attaining the rank of master- 
workman in due course. The author dates the 
rise of the social and economical problems of 
the present day from the time when the 
journeymen (or Gesellen, the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the English colloquial “mates”) 
began to outnumber the master-workmen, 
so that a proportion of them remained 
journeymen always.- Towards the end of 
the fourteenth century it had become an 
object with the corporations to limit com¬ 
petition, so that it was hard for new 
masters to be received to membership ex¬ 
cept on the score of descent or marriage; 
and when the rank of master became a 
privilege worth defending, even against 
the ablest journeymen, a cross division 
began to break up the old unity of purpose 
throughout the trade. As early as the four¬ 
teenth century the Gesellen began to form 
associations of their own, for mutual assist¬ 
ance and the defence of their customary 
privileges—in fact, for economical action— 
just at the time when the corporations (in 
free cities) became a political power, and 
had earned the right to speak in the 
name of the State when they wished to 
legislate in favour of their own interest 
as master-craftsmen. In the fifteenth and 
succeeding centuries strikes became com¬ 
mon, while the combination of workmen 
against their employers was made illegal by 
the latter as the organ of Government. The 
situation continued unchanged as long as 
the national industries continued to be 
carried on by small employers; but when 
the large capitalist appears upon the scene, 
desiring beyond everything an abundant 
supply of cheap labour, the journeymen 
who have passed through a regular 
apprenticeship begin to find their own 
customary rank worth defending, and give 
their support to the protective legislation 
which limited the number of apprentices and 
fixed the length of their term of servitude. 
The original object of all the internal regu¬ 
lations of the corporations was to secure a 
minimum of professional skill in all grades 
of the craft; but just as the masters became 
jealous of the competition of the Gesellen, so 
the Gesell became jealous of the Lehrling or 
apprentice, while the poorest class, which 
could not afford the luxury of a seven years’ 
curriculum, began, in common with the large 
capitalists, to evade the laws concerning ap¬ 
prenticeship so systematically that they 
became virtually obsolete long before their 
formal repeal. Adam Smith, as the mouth¬ 
piece of free-trade in labour, was on the side 
of repeal in England, on the ground that it 
was the labourer’s right to dispose of his 
labour as he thought best; and to the majority 
of unskilled labourers the removal of restric¬ 
tions on their choice of an employment 
seemed, and no doubt practically was, a 
relief. It was not a boon only to the class 
of skilled workmen, who had been secured, 
by the old customary regulations, in posses¬ 
sion of as good a market for their labour as 
they could possibly hope to obtain by free 
competition. The author shows rare im¬ 
partiality in his treatment of this economical 
epoch, doing justice at once to the speculative 
gain when the right of the working-classes to 


dispose of their labour at their own discretion 
is fully recognised, and to the practical 
loss if, for a time, the right to sell on the 
best terms possible does not include power 
to obtain even as good terms as hereto¬ 
fore. It is on this point that economists 
of the middle and of the working- 
classes have most difficulty in coming to an 
understanding. The former insist on the 
concession of equal rights to all classes 
alike to make what contracts they please; 
the latter contend that the concession of a 
formal right is nugatory unless they are 
practically able to decline a contract of 
which the terms are displeasing. Logically, 
the patriot who spends his life in contending 
for political liberty is free already if he dis¬ 
owns the control of the usurper: he is free 
to defy, disobey, and die on the scaffold. 
So the labourer is free to refuse work on 
what he considers unfair terms; but, as a 
witness once observed under cross-examina¬ 
tion, he is not free not to starve if he refuses 
the only work obtainable. In fact, free trade 
in labour, as in everything else, is most for 
the advantage of those who control the 
market; and the benefits it has to confer on 
the weaker section of the community are 
mainly indirect, in giving free play to all 
forms of natural ability, the influence of 
which is, in the long run, less oppressive 
than that of artificial privilege. 

The problem of the future is to give reality 
to the legal rights of the industrial masses; 
and the remainder of the volume is intended 
to show, against Marx, Lasalle, and the Ger¬ 
man party of “ Social Democracy,” that this 
end may be attained by peaceful develop¬ 
ment of the existing order, without either 
social or political revolutions. The principle 
of class-association, or united action on 
the part of those whose interests are iden¬ 
tical, which Brentano traces from the 
action of the earliest guilds to that of 
contemporary trade-unions, appears to him 
to supply the necessary remedy for whatever 
practical inconveniences may have arisen 
side by side with the development of modem 
industry. The interest of all average work¬ 
men is identical, because, in practice, the 
labour of each one will fetch just the same 
as that of the rest, and all will suffer equally 
(in the long run) unless they combine to 
maintain such a standard of wages (or 
of wants) as shall prevent the gradual reduc¬ 
tion of their share in the gross production 
of national industry to the literal minimum 
of a “ subsistence wage.” The author passes 
briefly over the transparent (but inveterate) 
fallacy of the commercial classes, that the 
single capitalist has more power to insist on 
a minimum rate of profit than the associated 
labourers on a minimum rate of wages. 
But, after an enthusiastic recognition of the 
present merits and future prospects of 
English Trade Unionism, he turns to the 
companion institution of Boards of Arbitra¬ 
tion and Conciliation, as offering a needful 
and sufficient security against the aggres¬ 
sions of the operative class, supposing it 
were ever, by means of its associations, to 
become sufficiently powerful to dictate its 
own terms to the possessors of wealth, with¬ 
out regard to equity or expedience. He 
concludes with an earnest protest against 
the doctrine of the social reformers who 


wish to begin by levelling down, and a plea 
for the Liberal-Conservative dream of raising 
the moral and intellectual level of all classes 
alike as a consequence of the desired eleva¬ 
tion of the lowest. Writing to recommend 
certain English institutions to his country¬ 
men, he naturally gives a somewhat idealised 
view of their perfection, but the book will 
not perhaps be the less serviceable on that 
account to English readers, who are subject 
to the opposite temptation of disparaging 
machinery which, however useful, works 
still with a degree of friction jarring to the 
nerves of the immediate bystander. 

Edith Simcox. 


The Relations between Ancient Russia and 
Scaiulinavia, and the Origin of the Russian 
State. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford, by Dr. Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Professor of Comparative Philo¬ 
logy in the University of Copenhagen. 
(James Parker & Co.) 

Ip these masterly lectures were but scantily 
attended and imperfectly appreciated at the 
time of their delivery, this must be attri¬ 
buted, not to any defects of style or matter, 
but mainly to the difficulty which was felt 
in following the foreign pronunciation of the 
lecturer. Now that the spoken words ap¬ 
pear in print, the great merits of the lectures 
can at once be recognised. In excellent 
English, and with hardly a trace of foreign 
idiom, Dr. Thomsen has treated a difficult 
subject in a manner at once satisfactory to 
scholars and, it may be hoped, interesting 
even to general readers. 

Dr. Thomsen’s book forms an important 
chapter in the history of that wonderful 
outburst of Scandinavian energy which, be¬ 
tween the eighth and twelfth centuries, 
carried the Norsemen as pirates, traders, 
colonists, or conquerors to the shores of the 
Caspian and the Euxine, to Labrador, 
Greenland, and Iceland, to Britain, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and which founded king¬ 
doms at Rouen, London, Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick, at Novgorod and Kiev, at 
Amalfi and Palermo. The history of the 
Western expeditions and conquests of the 
vikings has repeatedly been written, while 
their exploits in Eastern Europe, which Dr. 
Thomsen has taken in hand, have attracted 
much less attention than they deserve. 

The chief authority for early Russian 
history is the chronicle of the monk Nestor, 
who wrote at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Nestor informs us that the Russ 
were a Scandinavian tribe who, under the 
chiefs Rurik and Askold, founded princi¬ 
palities at Novgorod and Kiev in the year 
862. Oleg, who succeeded Rurik at Nov¬ 
gorod, incorporated in his dominions “ the 
mother of all Russian towns,” Kiev, which 
became the capital of the Russian State, and 
the nucleus of the future Russian Empire. 

Nestor’s account must have been derived 
from traditions current at Kiev in his own 
time, more than two centuries after the Norse 
conquest. His narrative, in its early portions, 
is obviously uncritical; it involves sundry 
historical difficulties, and some chronological 
impossibilities. The broad outlines of the 
story have, however, been generally ac¬ 
cepted, corroborated as they are from other 
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sources. But that Holy Russia should owe 
the beginnings of her national existence, and 
even her very name, to a Scandinavian tribe, 
is an historical doctrine which has proved 
profoundly distasteful to the modern apostles 
of the Panslavonic creed; and hence, during 
the last twenty years, Nestor’s account has 
been made the object of violent and per¬ 
sistent attacks in a host of Russian books, 
articles, and pamphlets. 

In refutation of such recent Russian 
criticism, Dr. Thomsen has set himself the 
task of proving that, in spite of all imper¬ 
fections, Nestor’s account of the origin of 
the Russian State is substantially correct, 
and in these lectures he aims at establishing 
beyond further dispute “ that the tribe which 
in the ninth century founded the Russian 
State, and to whom the name Russ was 
originally applied, really were ‘ Northmen ’ 
or Scandinavians of Swedish origin.” 

Though Dr. Thomsen, as a Scandinavian 
philologist, relies mainly on the linguistic 
evidence, he deals in his first lecture with 
the historical aspects of the question. As it 
is admitted on all sides that in the tenth 
century the “ Russ ” were the ruling tribe at 
Kiev, he briefly reviews the contemporary 
evidence which may determine whether 
these Russ were Scandinavians, as Nestor 
alleges, or Slavonians, as is asserted by 
recent Russian writers. 

The earliest mention of the Russ occurs in 
that portion of the Annales Bertiniani which 
was written by Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes. 
He tells us that in 839 the Greek Emperor 
Theophilos sent an embassy to the Frankish 
Emperor Lewis the Pious, who was then at 
Ingelheim. This embassy was accompanied 
by certain persons who said that they be¬ 
longed to the nation of the Rhos, and who 
asked permission of Lewis to return to their 
own country through his dominions. Pru¬ 
dentius says that the Emperor found on 
enquiry that these persons who called them¬ 
selves Rhos were really Swedes. 

Six-and-twenty years later, in 865, a host 
of freebooters from Kiev descended the 
Dnieper with 200 ships, and attacked Con¬ 
stantinople. This inroad is the subject of 
two extant sermons and of an encyclical 
epistle written by Photios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Photios calls the invading 
tribe ro 'P<5c, while the Venetian chronicler, 
Johannes Diaconus, who mentions this same 
attack, says that the invaders were “ North¬ 
men ”—gentes Normannorum. 

The Russ, to 'Pair, again attacked Con¬ 
stantinople under Oleg in 907, and under 
Igor in 941 and 944. Now, the Lombard 
Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, who in 948 
was Ambassador at Constantinople, gives 
an account derived from an eye-witness, his 
own step-father, of the inroad of Igor, and 
he explains that those “ whom the Greeks 
call Russians (Rusii) we call Northmen ” 
(Nordmanni). 

Several Arab writers, among whom may 
bo named Ibn Dustah, Ibn Fadhlan, Masudi, 
and Ahmed al-Katib, give accounts of the 
heathen Rus who came from Kuyabah 
(Kiev), who plundered the Slavs, and infested 
the Caspian and Euxine; and one of them 
gives it as his opinion that the Northmen 
who attacked Seville in 844 were the same 
people as the Rus who infested the Black Sea. 
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Thus it is plain that the plunderers, 
pirates, and traders who swarmed down the 
Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga, to the 
coasts of the Euxine and the Caspian, and 
who were called either 'P<5c or ’P oixnoi by 
the Byzantine Greeks, were believed by con¬ 
temporary writers to be the same people 
who in Western Europe were called Nord- 
manni. 

Strong as is the historical evidence in 
favour of the Scandinavian affinities of the 
Russ, the argument from philology is not 
less conclusive. In the first place, Nestor 
gives translations of two treaties made in 
912 and 945 between the Russ—“ we of 
Russian birth ”—and the Byzantine Greeks. 
In the first treaty we have the names of 
fifteen Russian ambassadors; in the second, 
of twenty-five ambassadors and of twenty- 
five merchants. In the first treaty none of 
the names are Slavonic; in the second, only 
three. To take a few well-known “ Russ ” 
names, we recognise Igor or “lyyop as the 
old Norse Ingvarr; Olga, wife of Igor, as 
Helga; Oleg as Helgi; and Rurik as 
Hrcerekr. 

But the evidence afforded by these “ Rus¬ 
sian ” names is surpassed in interest and 
importance by the specimens of the lan¬ 
guage of the ancient Russ which are 
afforded by the names of the cataracts of 
the Dnieper handed down to us by the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. I 
think it may be affirmed that there does not 
exist anywhere a neater and more conclu¬ 
sive application of philology to the solution 
of an ethnological problem than that which 
is set forth in Dr. Thomsen’s examination 
of the names of the seven cataracts. Con¬ 
stantine describes the passage of the 
rapids, and gives us their names both 
in Slavonic (SiAa/lii-Km), and in Russ 
(Pwfrnrri), together with an explanation of 
the meaning of the names. It turns out 
that “ the Slavonic names are really 
pure Slavonic, and some of them com¬ 
pletely agree with the modern Russian 
names of the rapids; ” while those 
names which Constantine calls “ Russ ” 
prove to be Scandinavian words—in fact, 
“ Old Norse.” These names have frequently 
been discussed, notably by Knnik, Lehr- 
berg, and Zeuss. The only English account 
of them with which I. am acquainted is an 
unsatisfactory notice in Dr. Latham’s 
Nationalities of Europe, which seems to 
have been mainly derived from Zeuss. Dr. 
Thomsen succeeds in giving a much more 
complete explanation than those offered by 
his predecessors. Neither Zeuss nor Lehr- 
berg was able to explain the names of the 
fourth and seventh cataracts, and it now 
turns out, from a fresh collation of the 
principal MS. of Constantine’s work, that 
the Russ names of these two cataracts are 
incorrectly given in the printed texts. Dr. 
Thomsen justly prides himself on being able 
for the first time to give a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of the whole series 
of twelve names, two, unfortunately, being 
wanting in the text. 

The Old Norse name of a rapid or water¬ 
fall is fors, a word which we find repeatedly 
as force in those parts of England which 
were settled by the Northmen, as in the 
cases of Ara Force and Barrow Force in 


Cumberland. The corresponding Old Sla- 
vonic word is prag’, which answers to the 
modem Russian porog’, a rapid. Now, Con¬ 
stantine tells us that the name of the fifth 
rapid was Baruforos in Russ, and Vulnepraeh 
in Slavonic, because, he says, this rapid 
“ ends in a great whirl ” or wave. The 
meanings of the two names are perfectly 
transparent: they both mean the “Wave- 
Fall,” a wave being bdra (gen. barn) in Old 
Norse, and vl’na (adj. vl’n’nyi) in Old 
Slavonic. 

To take another instance: we learn that 
the second rapid was called Ulvorsi in Russ, 
and Ostrovuniprach in Slavonic. These are 
obviously Holm-fora and Ostrov'nyi-prag’, 
the “ Island-Fall,” an island being holmr 
in Old Norse, and ostrov’ (adj. ostrov’nyi) in 
Old Slavonic. This agrees with Constan¬ 
tine’s interpretation of the names, and is 
explained by the fact that near the seoond 
rapid the course of the Dnieper is inter¬ 
rupted by a small island. 

Hardly less convincing are the resnlte 
obtained from the investigation of the names 
of the remaining rapids; all the so-called 
Russ names turn out to be pure Norse, the 
slight errors and confusions in Constantine’s 
account being just such as might easily be 
committed by a writer ignorant of Norse 
and Slavonic, who was explaining the matter 
at second-hand. 

The philological argument is by itself 
amply sufficient to establish tho Scandi¬ 
navian affinities of the Russ, and it has 
never been fairly faced by the modem Russian 
opponents of the Scandinavian theory. But 
if it is admitted, as it must be, that the 
“Russ” of Kiev were Scandinavians, the 
difficulty remains of explaining the origin 
and meaning of the name Russ, and of 
accounting for the fact that no Scandinavian 
people are known to have designated them¬ 
selves by any such name. Dr. Thomsen 
believes that the Byzantine name ’P<5c came 
through the Khazar Tatars from the Slavs, 
who themselves obtained the name from the 
Finnic tribes on the Baltic, who must have 
been the first to make acquaintance with the 
Scandinavian invaders from the opposite 
coast of Sweden. This theory is confirmed 
by the fact that the Finnic name for Sweden 
is Buotsi. The Finnic languages, however, 
do not afford any explanation of the word, 
which seems to have been obtained from the 
Norse. The Finnic word Ruots-alaiset, 
“ Swedes ” (literally, “ Sweden-folk ”), may 
have been derived by partial translation 
from the Norse rodhs-lcarlar or rodhs-menn, 
“ rowers ” or “ oarsmen,” by which the 
Scandinavian seafarers may probably have 
designated themselves. It may be noted 
that in Norway the word ross-man still de¬ 
notes “ a fisherman ” or “ boatman.” 

Space fails for any notice of Dr. Thom¬ 
sen’s discussion of the meaning and etymo¬ 
logy of the word Varangian, or of his list of 
the Norse words which still survive in the 
Russian language—such, for example, as 
knout, which is the Old Norse kniitr, and onr 
English knot. 

It will not do, however, entirely to pass 
over Dr. Thomsen’s sketch of Russian ethno¬ 
graphy. He shows how very minute a 
fraction of the huge Russian empire is really 
Slavonic. The original Russo-Slavonic area 
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was a tract on the head-waters of the Dwina, 
the Volga, and the Dnieper, hardly larger 
than Great Britain. To the north, east, and 
south, these Slavs were completely hemmed 
in by Finnic and Ugric tribes and Tatar 
hordes. The Northmen laid the first found¬ 
ations of a settled State at Kiev, and, after 
becoming themselves Slavonised, gradually 
absorbed and Slavonised the Finns and 
Tatars of the surrounding regions. Thus 
it has come to pass that in Russia we find 
a nation which is mainly Turanian in blood, 
Slavonic in language, and Scandinavian in 
name. The case of Russia is analogous to 
those of Lombardy, Burgundy, and France, 
lands of which the designation is Teutonic, 
the blood Keltic, and the speech Romance. 

Isaac Tayloe. 


What is an Index ? A few Notes on Indexes 

and Indexers. By Henry B. Wheatley. 

(Index Society.) 

One of the results of recent interchanges of 
experience and thought among those anxious 
to make literature more accessible and more 
helpful has been the formation of an Index 
Society, already numbering about 170 mem¬ 
bers, who aim at supplying thorough indexes 
to valuable works and collections which 
have hitherto lacked them; at issuing indexes 
to the literature of special subjects; and at 
gathering materials for a general reference- 
index. They have wisely commenced their 
publications by a little treatise in which the 
history and art of indexing are combined by 
their honorary secretary, whose high literary 
and bibliographical attainments specially 
fitted him for the task. 

Mr. Wheatley would rightly extend to all 
branches of knowledge the dictum of Sir 
Henry Thring that an index to the statute- 
law requires a thorough acquaintance with 
the entire law, lacking which an indexer 
cannot judge of the relative importance of 
different topics or the proper arrangement 
of the headings. If all authors were fit to 
write on the subject of their choice, they 
would accordingly be the best indexers of 
their own books. Their indexes would in 
any case be free from those ignorant mis¬ 
apprehensions of the text which are some¬ 
times found, nor would many authors be so 
entirely blind to the needs of the consulter 
as to index under A “ A Monograph of the 
British Spongiadoe,” under 0 “ On the 
Iodide of Barium,” under T “ The late Prof. 
Boole” and “The Mohawk Language,” 
specimens taken by Mr. Wheatley from the 
index of a contemporary magazine; or under 
I “ If Protestants are Heretics let the Papists 
prove them so from Scripture,” which seems 
to be a fair sample of the index to Isaacson’s 
edition of Jewel’s Apology. Mr. Wheatley 
takes occasion to point out once more that 
the absurd rule of the British Museum 
compels its catalogue-makers to enter anony¬ 
mous works under headings where the 
reader would not look for them: thus “ A 
Kind of Dialogue in Hudibrasticks ” is cata¬ 
logued under Kind, and “ How to make 
several kinds of miniature pumps and a fire- 
n gine ” under Kinds ! 

The duty of conciseness is enforced, but 
we are at the same time enjoined never to 
omit the drift of the reference. Two re¬ 


markable instances of the contrary fault are 
given. The index to Scott’s edition of 
Swift has 638 references to Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, without any mention of the nature 
of the allusions to him: moreover, these are 
divided under three headings, 227 being 
placed under “ Harley (Robert),” 111 under 
“Oxford (Lord),” and 300 under “Trea¬ 
surer, Lord Oxford.” Ayscough’s index to 
the Gentleman's Magazine has 2,411 refer¬ 
ences to the name “ Smith ” without any 
distinguishing initials, and Mr. Solly has 
calculated that it would take eight days’ 
work at ten hours a day to find out what 
the magazine contained about any one per¬ 
son of the name. 

The indexing-rules of the society are given, 
with many additional hints, and a list of all 
the indexes in English, and published as 
separate volumes, which Mr. Wheatley can 
remember. He does not claim completeness 
for it as yet, and we miss the admirable con¬ 
cordance to Shakspere’s poems by Mrs. 
Howard Furness, the index to Mommsen’s 
Rome, Spelman’s Villare Anglicum, the 
anonymous “ Book of the Names ” of places 
in England and Wales, published in 1657, 
and Nomina Villarum Eboracensium (1768), 
James Moore’s List of Castles and Monas¬ 
teries, and the indexes to Accounts and 
Papers published by order of the House of 
Commons since 1870. The list is, however, 
to be made perfect and supplemented by a 
list of similar indexes in foreign languages. 

The historical account, which occupies 
nearly half the work, traces back the use of 
the word “ index; ” tells of its struggles 
with “table,” “ register,” and other rivals ; 
records the most illustrious indexers from 
Seneca to Macaulay; quotes euloginms of 
the indexer’s art; and has much else to say 
on the subject. The author’s plan gave him 
a chance of showing his powers of anecdote 
and humorous illustration, of which he has 
availed himself so very amply that almost 
every page is amusing. One of the best 
stories is that about William Bromley, whose 
Travels, on his becoming a candidate for the 
Speakership, were reprinted by his Whig 
enemies, with the addition of a ridiculous 
index, containing such items as “ Eight 
pictures take up less room than sixteen of 
the same size, p. 14,” “ February an ill sea¬ 
son to see a garden in, p. 53,” “ The Duchess 
Dowager of Savoy, who was grandmother to 
the present Duke, was mother to his father, 
p. 243.” Was it because the shade of 
Bromley was still unavenged that Macaulay 

wrote to his publishers, “ Let no d-Tory 

make the Index to my History ” P 

Edward B. Nicholson. 


TWO EAELY ZWINGLIAN PAMPHLETS. 

Our Saviour Jesus Christe hath not over¬ 
charged his chirche with many ceremonies. 
The Lorde shall knit by his mynde in 
fewe wordes for our rightwise making 
even by faith onely to be justified. Esaye x. 
m.d.xliii. in Febru. 

The Bekening and declaracion of the faith 
and beleif of Huldrik Zwingly bischoppe 
of Ziirgk the cheif town of Helvetia sent to 
Charles V that notce is Emprour of Borne : 
holdinge a Perlemente or Cownsaill at Aus- 


brough with the cheif lordis and lenied men 
of Gcrmange. The yere of our lorde 
mdxxx in the monethe of Julye. 

T Come ye to me all that labour and ar 
laden and I shall refreshe you. Mathe. xi. 
T[ The verite will have the victory : presse 
ye it down never so strongly. 

Translated and imprynted at Ziiryk in 
Marche anno Do. mdxliii. 

We have placed the titles of these two 
little works together, partly because they 
are the two earliest publications which indi¬ 
cate how the tide of the English Reforma¬ 
tion was likely to run, partly because the 
only copies of them we have ever met with 
are bound together in the same volume 
(Tanner 809) in the Bodleian Library. By 
whom they were written, and whether they 
were composed by the same individual or 
not, does not appear. And it is by no 
means a necessary inference from their 
having been bound together that Bishop 
Tanner of St. Asaph, in whose collection 
they exist, considered them to be by the 
same hand. Neither is there much internal 
evidence to judge by, excepting the remark¬ 
able uniformity in spelling, or rather mis¬ 
spelling, certain English words, like chirche 
and others, that would lead the reader to 
pronounce them to be from the same pen. 
It seems probable that one or both of them 
were written by one of the priests who 
being married had fled the country to escape 
the penalties of the Act of the Six Articles, 
which induced Cranmcr to send his second 
wife back to her friends in Germany. The 
two together throw a good deal of light 
upon the proceedings of the English Refor¬ 
mation. 

And first of all, as regards the operation of 
the Act of the Six Articles, it has commonly 
been thought that it was not very rigidly en¬ 
forced. The principal effects of it that his¬ 
torians have noticed were the separation of 
the Primate from Osiander’s niece, and the 
resignation by Latimer of the bishopric of 
Worcester. Foxe enumerates the names and 
the tenor of the indictments of many persons 
who were presented under the Act, but the 
second of these pamphlets supplies us with 
the information that several priests who had 
married went into voluntary exile, refusing 
to forsake their wives. At the conclusion 
of the translation of Zwingli’s confession of 
faith there is added a prayer, which occupies 
the last five pages, and which professes to be 
“ the complaining prayer of the poor perse¬ 
cuted married priests, with their wives and 
children chased out of England into sundry 
places of Germanye, crying nnto God in 
their hard desolate exile and grievous afflic¬ 
tion.” From the prayer it also appears that 
the English residents in Antwerp had been 
forbidden to suffer these exiles “ to come 
into their houses for any relief and succour.” 

We need not say anything of the main 
part of this volume, which consists of the 
translation of the confession which Zwingli 
presented to the Emperor, for though few 
people will have read it in English, the 
Latin original is well known, and occupies a 
place in all collections of the authentic docu¬ 
ments of the faith of the Reformed Churches. 
Anyone who wishes to become acquainted 
with it will find it in Niemeyer’s Sglloge 
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Confcssionum. Bat the translator’s Preface 
to the Reader, which occupies the first four 
pages, is instructive, as showing how com¬ 
pletely the writer identifies his faith with 
that of the Swiss Reformers, 'and how little 
he has in common with Lutheranism, except 
the mere doctrine of justification by faith, 
which was held equally by Lnther and 
Zwingli. The translation, it is said in the 
Preface, was purposely made to show tho 
English people what they ought to believe 
under the circumstances of the perpetual 
changes which were going on in their coun¬ 
try. The state of affairs in England, which 
seemed to the writer to make this publica¬ 
tion desirable, is described as follows :— 

“ Many there are also among this lay sort which 
be yet weak, ignorant, and in doubt what they 
shall believe, and in the more doubt for that they 
hear such diversity of preaching one against 
another, such contradictions among them that 
should be learned and wise. They see also daily 
new articles of their faith made of new bishops in 
their new books of new institutions. They see 
them confirmed with none authority of the old 
faith and old Scriptures, but violently thrust in 
with authority of new acts and sword as though 
hitherto the church of England had from the 
beginning erred in the faith, destituted so long 
and many years, and latelier found faith. Which 
new inconstancy and inconstant novite now 
making, tomorrow marring, this year enacting, 
the next unacting, this day to be kept work-day, 
the next year the same to be kept holy and idle, 
and siche lyke of rookis hares and pertriches. 
The simple people I say seeing this inconstancy, 
no marvel though they cannot tell whom nor what 
they may believe ” (Sign. A. 2). 

The small piece of history at the end of this 
Preface must be taken for what it is worth, 
and w ith allowance for a slight exaggeration of 
expression; but it must be remembered, also, 
that it was written at Zurich within twelve 
years of the event that it narrates. After 
giving a brief analysis of the contents of the 
Confession, which the writer thinks anyone 
comparing it with the English version of the 
Scriptures will find abundantly confirmed 
bv God’s word, he concludes the Preface as 
follows :— 

“ But when the Pope had seen this godly bishop’s 
faith and religion so to prosper and prevail, and 
his evangelic doctrine so wide to spread that 
neither his furious drunken chaplain Eccius, nor 
yet his fleekische slow beste Cocleus, durst not 
once movo pen against the majesty of Zwinglye, 
his most eloquent heroical style, rareerudition, with 
most excellent divine learning, then he hired certain 
lantsknyghtes to kill him, which smitten through 
with a morespike said—My body have ye slain, 
but my soul ye cannot. Then his body quartered 
and brente, on the morrow his heart was found 
unperished in the ashes, of the which many a 
learned man is risen in whose books, sermons, and 
lessons Zwingly yet liveth here in a blessed me¬ 
morial, and his soul liveth in heaven in the 
glorious fruition of the blessed Trinitye, to whom 
be honour and praise for ever, Amen ” (Sign. A. 4). 

In estimating the effect of the doctrine of 
the Swiss Reformation on the course which 
matters took in England, as exhibited in 
these two little works, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that twelve years afterwards an¬ 
other English translation of the Confession 
of the Faith of Zwingli was made by another 
English exile who ran away from the Marian 
persecutions. This little work was published 
at Geneva in 1555, and was written in en¬ 
tire ignorance that there had been a previous 


English translation. Thomas Cottesford, 
who was the translator, had played a promi¬ 
nent part as a Reformer during the pre¬ 
ceding reign. He had been one of the 
Commissioners, and had been chaplain to 
the Commission appointed in 1547 by Ed¬ 
ward VI. to visit the western dioceses, in¬ 
hibiting the jurisdiction of the bishops by 
virtue of the Royal prerogative, and has 
with good reason been thought to have 
been concerned in drawing up the second 
Prayer Book and the Forty-two Articles of 
1552. This translator also identifies bis 
faith with that of Zwingli, whom he also 
designates as Bishop of Ziirich, a name and 
title which it is hardly necessary to say was 
usurped by Zwingli in the sense of being 
superintendent or chief minister .of the 
church in what was then considered the 
chief town in Helvetia. The value of the 
fact that there were two distinct transla¬ 
tions into English of Zwingli’s Confession 
of 1530 is still further enhanced when it is 
remembered that there was never any trans¬ 
lation of the far more important Confession 
of Augsburg. 

The importance of the other work whose 
title has been placed at the head of this 
article is that it serves to illustrate and con¬ 
firm this view of the progress of Zwinglian- 
ism in England. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read through the names and the 
tenets of those who were prosecuted under 
the Act, or subsequently to the Act, of the 
Six Articles of 1541 will easily see that 
they are nearly all arraigned under the de¬ 
signation of Sacramentaries, which was the 
name that the Lutherans had fastened on 
the Zwinglians, or as holding doctrines ex¬ 
actly equivalent to Zwingli’s on the subject 
of the Mass and other points—the real ques¬ 
tion at issue being whether there was any 
other special grace conferred in the Holy 
Eucharist over and above what was gained 
by the reading of the word of God. 

Now, the whole tone of this little work 
falls in so exactly with this view as advo¬ 
cated by Zwingli that it seems difficult not 
to believe that, as they are published one in 
February and the other in March of the 
same year, 1543, they were written by 
one and the same author. The argument, 
however, will not be weakened if it be 
supposed that a second of these exiled 
married priests of the reign of Henry VIII. 
had adopted precisely the same opinions. 
The work itself, though short, is somewhat 
heavy reading. It makes its direct appeal 
to Scripture in defence of every proposition. 
The anthor argues against the use of chalices, 
candlesticks, cruets, &c., in the administra¬ 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
on the ground that no mention is made of 
them in the original institution, and contrasts 
the simplicity of Holy Scripture with the 
perplexity caused by the discussions of the 
schoolmen “ which were and are wont now¬ 
adays to be disputed in schools, universi¬ 
ties, and freerly in doctorisch and popisch 
pulpittis ; ” Christ, it being alleged, having 

“ at his supper taught them plainly the firm faith 
in and to believe in God. He disputed of brotherly 
love clearly, and treated of the remission of sins, 
of patience and constancy in adversity, and 
reached them of the assured certain hope of that 
lessed life to come. For these things are whole¬ 


some and appertaining to our salvation, and to the 
knowledge of God; these things require* He of 
his people ” (Signat A. 8). 

After this follows a description of all the 
sacraments that Christ had ordained in his 
church, which are only two—-viz., baptism 
and the sign or remembranoe of his body and 
blood, which are, however, inferior in their 
efficacy to faith by which we are justified. 
The view of the simplicity of all ordinances 
under the Gospel is further enforced by the 
examples of the conduct of the Apostles as 
recorded in the Acts. Thus St. Peter is said 
to have insisted with Cornelius on nothing 
but faith in Jesus Christ, without once men¬ 
tioning matins, evensong, censing, candles, 
<fcc. Also 

“ St. Paul not only bindeth the preachers of the 
Gospel unto the same brief and simple plain kind 
of doctrine, hut besides that he prophesieth certain 
pestilent Pharisees and papists to come which 
(even as we now see them) will not hear that 
same truth delivered to the churches confessed 
and confirmed with miracles, hut will turn them¬ 
selves unto vain fables and most vain lies and 
trifles ” (Signat 0. 1). 

The description of the efficacy of sacra¬ 
ments is almost in words which Zwingli 
himself might have written :— 

“ The faithful saints in the congregation are 
justified and absolved by faith only, and not 
by sacraments. For sacraments exercise, and 
in a manner excite and stir up faith, for they 
are visible actions instituted of the Lord to the 
intent He might represent unto us his mysteries 
and gifts, and so testify toward us his good will, 
exercise and whet our faith, gather and bind ns 
together into one religion, ana to admonish us of 
our office. As ye may see in Baptism, for that 
represented unto us that it is He only which 
washed us from our sins, by it witnessing that he 
favoured us; yea, and that he will be our God, 
one alone for us All-sufficient. Howoftsoever 
baptism is given in the congregation, the faith of 
holy men is exercised. Besides that, it gatheretb 
and bringed us together outwardly into his people 
and warned us to mortify and slay our carnal 
affectes dat daily we mought dye with the Lord 
and rise again with him into a new life. Again, 
in the supper of the Lord it is signified that the 
body and blood of our Lord are spent and laid 
forth for us on de cross to satisfy our Father's 
justice and give more life to the believers. 
Wherefore, when the bread is raught unto us 
(which bread the Lord called as it were in sign 
and token, or after the similitude and after the 
manner of speaking appropriated to sacraments, 
his body) a manifest token is given that the Lord 
offered himself all whole unto us that we might 
have our fruition and sight of Him in faith. 
And thus our faith is exercised in dat mvstyk 
accion ” (Signat 0.4). 

This extract, which might be illustrated 
by parallel expressions of opinion in the 
works of nearly every Reformer of the reign 
of Edward VI., plainly shows what was 
meant by the efficacia signa gratiae of the 
Forty-two Articles. We are not concerned 
here with the slight change in the direction 
of Calvinism which came over the spirit of 
the Reformation in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
chief interest of the two pamphlets we have 
been reviewing consists in their being among 
the earliest indications of the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the sacraments beginning to- 
spread among English people. So for as wo 
know, neither of them has been noticed by 
any historian of the period, and it is no 
wonder if people misrepresent history when 

they bring to its study preconceived opinions 
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as to -what must have been its course, and 
never give themselves a chance of correcting 
those opinions by referring to contemporary 
publications, the only trustworthy autho¬ 
rities on any points of history. 

The conclusion of this pamphlet is almost 
prophetic of the spoliation of church orna¬ 
ments which commenced four years after¬ 
wards, and for which it attempts to furnish 
the justification. It consists of an ex¬ 
hortation to Christians to cast off the burden 
of unprofitable superstitious ceremonies:— 

“ Wherefore, whatsoever cost, what charge and 
burdens the congregations this day sustain, with 
whatsoever laws, rites, ceremonies, traditions of 
men, appear they never so comely and decent (as 
they sav), with what and how many soever decrees 
and disputations the congregation he vet snarled, 
combred and clogged, neither of the Lord nor of 
the Apostles, nor of none Apostelyk men have 
they received them, hut of the evil idle bellye 
burdens of the earth, the superstitious papists, and 
of those covetous priests and greedy bishops which, 
as they have hitherto been ever in learning and 
never comen to the knowledge of the truth, even 
so plainly have they thought and made godliness 
to be lucre and to serve their insatiable lusts: of 
whom the Apostle, writing to Timothy, saith— 
Avoid from such persons as be of siche covetuouse 
condicions and abnominable living.” 

Nicholas Pocock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Monomaniac of Love. In Two Volumes. 
(Provost.) 

Strange Waters. By R. E. Francillon. In 
Three Volnmes. (Bentley.) 

Pogamtc Folk. By Mrs. Harriett Beecher 
Stowe. In One Volume. (Sampson 
Low.) 

A Great Mystery Solved. By Gillan Vase. 

In Three Volumes. (Remington.) 
Opening of a Chestnut Bui r. By E. P. Roe. 

“ Lily Series.” (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The anonymous author of The Monomaniac 
of Love is sufficiently well acquainted with 
the conclusions of modem science to write 
of them earnestly and with intelligence, and 
■sufficiently unacquainted with literature to 
believe that a novelist can live by science 
alone, and that a novel which is nothing if 
not scientific can be made, not merely 
amnBing, but also of service to “ the grave 
interests of truth.” Acting on these inspi¬ 
rations he has produced The Monomaniac of 
Love, which is described as “ a study in the 
pathology of character,” and which, if it be 
•of some interest as a gaasi-scientific essay, 
is actually a very bad novel indeed. The 
book is pnt forth as a romantic illnstration 
of the doctrine of heredity, and the author has 
gone abont his work with much artfulness 
and even more ambition. His aim has been 
to achieve the portraiture of a specially-con¬ 
structed individuality under the action of a 
chain of specially-constructed circumstances: 
to perform, in fact, the operation of “ moral 
vivisection ”—“ of laying bare. . , . with a 
mental vivisecting knife the inmost nature 
of the ‘ cracked ’ human being he has 
selected for experimentation." To attain 
this object he has worked with all careful¬ 
ness, proceeding mathematically from point 
to point and from proof to proof, elaborating 
ingeniously his potential causes and deter¬ 
mining exactly his peculiar effects; and 


making believe, as it were, to be engaged 
upon a piece of most delicate yet audacious 
analysis. That this was the impression he 
produced upon himself there is no reason 
to doubt; bis book is too laboriously in 
earnest to let one believe otherwise. But it 
is not by any means the impression be 
produces on bis readers. They, it is opined, 
will regard bis work as a mere weariness 
in print: always dull, and very often 
absurd: and in the end as something in¬ 
effectual utterly, as something the object of 
which is to thrust on them certain scientific 
theories which demand of their exponent an 
absolute command of phrase and fact by 
means of an aesthetic process that is almost 
ludicrously inadequate, in its means as in 
its results. The author, in brief, is not 
a novelist. He has imagined himself to 
be one, and lias done his best to approve 
liis .imagining well-founded, not only by a 
liberal use of touches realistic, but by giving 
liis puppets a scientific textnre and a scien¬ 
tific intention. But while ho may be held 
to appeal not altogether unsuccessfully to 
the reasoning faculty of bis readers, he 
leaves their emotional capacity altogether 
uninfluenced. He might as well have called 

his hero Eudoxus, or Philemon, or A- 

B-, as Arthur Howard; he might have 

laid the scene of his adventures as well in 
Scytliia or Utopia as in Kent and Berk¬ 
shire. The effect would have been precisely 
the same. Arthur Howard is no more alive 
to ns than the personages of a philosophical 
dialogue; his whereabouts is as much a matter 
of indifference as the scene of a philosophical 
romance. The scientific framework his 
author has erected is ambitious and impos¬ 
ing enough to have supported Quixote or 
Goriot or Clarissa ; and it shows up what is 
at best a rather awkwardly contrived dummy. 

In Strange Waters Mr. Francillon has 
elected to tell once more a musical story, 
and to tell it fantastically and somewhat ill. 
The romance is embodied in three “ Over¬ 
tures ” and in four “Books.” In Overtures 
One and Two the story is begun, and is 
allowed to make some progress ; in Overture 
Three it is harried backward some six-and- 
twenty years and broken off unexpectedly, 
and shortly to be picked up again at the end 
of Overture Two, and again to be broken off 
and hurried back to the end of Overture 
Three, somewhere or other in Books Three 
and Four, or Two and Three—it matters not 
greatly which. And withal it is hardly a 
story to be treated roughly. Properly 
handled, it would make a great many 
demands on one’s credulity; improperly 
handled, its impossible quality ends by be¬ 
coming “ gross as a mountain, open, palp¬ 
able,” and bidding the attention defiance. 
The worst of it is, too, that Mr. Francillon 
has evidently gone most warily to work, and 
has expended a very hoard of cunning upon 
its conduct and the constrnction of the 
puppets who have to play their parts in it, 
so that one feels, as it were, unjustifiably 
ruthless in pronouncing harshly on it and 
them. The thing represents so much of 
honest effort that it almost seems worthy of 
unstinted praise. Unstinted praise, how¬ 
ever, can hardly he its portion. The 
machine is artfully constructed, but it some¬ 
how will not work. Its very artfulness is 


its greatest fault. Put together without 
affectation, and with no more intention 
of effect than it is lawful for a simple 
machine to have, it might, it would, 
have done well enough. But it creaks and 
grates unwontedly : here it stops altogether, 
and there it whirls dizzily ; and only towards 
the end can it be said to do its work with 
decency and composuro. It has, moreover, 
to struggle against disadvantages other than 
thoso of its own fantastical structure. Most 
of the puppets that do battle within its limits 
are surprisingly original effigies, and need a 
great deal of comment and explanation on 
the showman’s part to make them consis¬ 
tent and acceptable. On these not less than 
on his story has Mr. Francillon bestowed his 
pains, and with far better results. They 
appear to be tolerably impossible one and all, 
and to be even more determinedly the crea¬ 
tures of misconception and ignorance than 
is usual with their kind ; but if we once admit 
the feasibility of tbeir existence, we shall 
hardly strain at the improbability of their 
words and actions. They are strange beings, 
and, if they were at all possible, might even 
rise to the dignity of being almost actual. 
There is a great musician who spends a 
whole quarter-century on the production of 
an Immortal Work ; there is a great singer 
who sings a whole quarter-centnry for 
diamonds, and only finds out that she has a 
soul after ensuring, against the great musi¬ 
cian’s will, the success of the Immortal 
Work ; there is an extraordinary curate who 
talks of having heard the great singer “ in 
something of Handel’s—I forget what; but 
there was the Dead March in Saul in it; ” 
there is an earl who grows cucumbers 
madly; and there is a weakly but pleasant 
amateur Bohemian, with others in due mea¬ 
sure. All these persons talk ambitiously, 
and if their talk is not of the right dramatic 
order, it is always well meant and some¬ 
times almost successful. What the plot of 
the book is, and how these busy creatures 
are made to love, and hate, and work, and 
fail, and aspire, and in wluit a tangle of 
cross-purposes they move and have such 
being as Mr. Francillon has been able to 
give them, shall not here be told. For with 
all its imperfections, the book is a very fair 
book, and to him that is not hypercritieally- 
minded will be vastly amusing. Mr. Fran¬ 
cillon does once make his Bohemian talk of 
“ drawing a portrait,” it is true, but his 
English, if there bo on the whole a good 
deal too much of it, is intelligent and right, 
and should be counted to him for much. 
Mr. Francillon’s last scene, it should be 
added, is well-written enough to be exciting, 
and contains the best dramatic work that is 
to bo found throughout the novel. 

The authoress of Poganuc People has 
written a pleasant string of sketches of New 
England life and manners as they flourished 
some sixty years since. The book, as was 
to be expected, is tolerably goodyish in tono 
and intention, but it is harmless, and not at 
all unhealthy. Mrs. Stowe has done much 
better work, and much worse, and may 
fairly lay claim to a certain amount of a 
certain order of credit. There is an element 
of politics in her book, for she shows us how 
the theocracy may be supposed to have 
looked and felt at the moment when it was 
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passing away, and something of the old- 
fashioned rivalry between meeting-house and 
church. But her politics are of the mildest 
type imaginable. The interest she endea¬ 
vours to awaken is in its little way a dis¬ 
tinctly human interest, Dolly Cushing, the 
minister’s daughter, is installed the heroine 
of PoganuC' People while yet of tender years, 
and passes away from ns on the arm of a 
species of husband. But she is, after all, of 
secondary importance. Mrs. Stowe has ex¬ 
pended her best energies on such present¬ 
ments as those of Nabby Higgins, and 
Zeph Higgins, and Hiel Jones and Mrs. 
Jones, and Mrs. Pasis; some of their old- 
world, full-flavoured quaintness she has ap¬ 
prehended and conveyed, and it is on these 
and their kind that the interest of the book 
is mainly dependent. The women are of 
course better than the men. Mrs. Stowe’s 
men, indeed, from Uncle Tom and Simon 
Legree downwards, have always been toler¬ 
ably conventional, and, it is assumed, she 
will hardly make a change for the better in 
their constitution at this date. Her women 
are much more to the purpose, particularly 
if they be humorously inclined. Whether 
Topsy be the only organic figure she has 
hitherto succeeded in giving to literature 
need not here be debated. In Poganuc 
People there are some amiable pictures of 
New England women, if there are none so 
good as the immortal creature who used to 
“ ’spect she growed.” 

Mr. Gillan Vase, who would seem to be a 
German, has written in A Great Mystery 
Solved what lie conceives to be a respectable 
sequel to The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
Whether Edwin Drood’s mystery is worth 
puzzling out is a question not now to be 
asked. What is certain is that the master’s 
last novel, stylistically perhaps hi 3 best, was 
left unfinished, and should be let alone till 
doomsday. None, perhaps, but one of those 
who rush i n where another class of beings fear 
to tread wonld attempt to finish it, any more 
than to. finish Denis Duval , or Macaulay’s 
History , or Don Juan. Mr. Gillan Vase has 
done his best to imitate the great artist, but 
has produced a work that is merely vexa¬ 
tious. It reminds one of a fifth-rate actor’s 
imitation of some bright particular star in 
one of his favourite parts. Here are some 
of the familiar tricks, the inevitable manner¬ 
isms, the most personal intonations, the well- 
known gestures; and the spirit that informed 
the whole thing is as though it had never been. 
The performance is mournfully absurd, and 
thero is an end of it. Why Mr. Gillan Vase 
should ever have been encouraged to write 
A Great Mystery Solved is a mystery inso¬ 
luble as Edwin Drood’s own. Unhappily 
he knows his Dickens, for he has caught 
not unsuccessfully the trick of certain of 
the great writer’s affectations. But this 
knowledge should have assured him that 
what he was writing was utterly unlike what 
he was bent on imitating. Those who will 
may solve the “ Mystery ” with him. They 
will everywhere find evidences of an honest 
admiration of Charles Dickens; they will 
nowhere discover a single tittle of proof that 
the admiration is intelligent., or that the 
author was other than indiscreet (to use no 
stronger term) when he took it on himself to 
formulate it in these volumes. 


In Opening of a Chestnut Burr Mr. E. P. 
Roe presents the world with his fourth book, 
or, in his own imaginative English, sends 
out “his fourth venture on the uncertain 
waters of public opinion.” He has not 
written his book for critics, but for a fire¬ 
side public. To that large class of persons 
which loves to mix its theology with its 
romance it will probably prove attractive 
enough, inasmuch as it tells the story how a 
young man, the “ Chestnut Burr ” of the 
title, was converted to Christianity, or 
“ opened,” by the ministrations of a young 
lady, whom he is afterwards so hapless, or 
fortunate, as to marry. With work like 
this, those “ gentlemen of the caustic pen,” 
from whom the author confesses that he 
has received “ considerable criticism,” will, 
doubtless, be glad to be acquainted. I am 
sure they will say what is right; I had 
rather, for my own part, say nothing at all 
about it. W. E. Henlet. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 

English Party Leaders and English Parties. From 
Walpole to Peel. By VV. H. Davenport Adams. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) A fresh writer on English 
history during the Inst 150 years must show some 
very good reason for his appearance before the 
literary world. Mr. Adams has published his 
Lives of the chief politicians from Walpole to Peel 
under the impression that for the general reader 
the history of his country during this period is a 
“ sealed book.” This low opinion of the results 
of the labours of his predecessors a glance at the 
list of authorities prefixed to his memoirs is suffi¬ 
cient to dispel. Even if his estimate of previous 
historians were correct, a perusal of these volumes 
could not but force on the reader the melancholy 
conclusion that the breaker of the seals has yet to 
arise. To the mind of the average reader bio¬ 
graphical literature presents a never-failing charm. 
Mr. Adams has therefore chosen a series of bio¬ 
graphies of the most eminent English statesmen 
as the best means of describing the course of Eng¬ 
lish history. In many instances, however, their 
lives covered the same period and their talents 
were engaged in the same struggles: the adoption 
of this plan has therefore not infrequently com¬ 
pelled him to describe the same measures twice 
if not thrice. The details of these double events 
are so skilfully scattered through two or three 
memoirs that it is impossible without the greatest 
trouble to obtain the full particulars of any 
measure. Thus it is that the history of the 
defeat of Fox’s friends on the hustings after 
the dismissal of the Coalition Ministry is 
partly described under Fox, but at greater 
length under Pitt; by this means the full 
account of the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
can only be obtained after reading the memoirs of 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt. The good intentions which 
have animated Mr. Adams in compiling these 
volumes are apparent on the surface. He has the 
manliness to confess his belief in those political 
principles which have less hold on the popular 
mind now than at any time since the fall of Lord 
Melbourne's Ministry. The possession of strong 
opinions on public alfairs has not, it is a pleasure 
to add, in any instance led him to treat the careers 
of opponents in a spirit of unfairness. The praise¬ 
worthy attempt “ to secure accuracy of statement ” 
has not been rewarded with the same success. 
The error involved in the statement that Walpole 
married the “ daughter of Sir John Shorter, Lord 
Mayor of London,'’ though pointed out on the ap¬ 
pearance of Mr. Ewald’s memoir of that states¬ 
man, is of course reproduced in these volumes: 
that general reader, for whom Mr. Adams writes, 
will be surprised to find that Somers became in 
May, 1600, “a Fellow of the Middle Temple.” 


With the exception of errors in statements, and 
misprints in dates, Mr. Adams has introduced 
little that is novel into his compendium of English 
history. Two sad misprints occur on page 275 of 
the first volume ; but perhaps the most astounding 
error of this kind is that on pages 271 and 273 of 
its successor, which limits Sir Robert Peel’s career 
to the years 1788-1848. If Mr. Adams intends 
by using the year 1848 to imply that Peel ceased at 
that time to be a Minister of the Crown he has post¬ 
dated Peel’s resignation of office by two years: if he 
means that in 1848 Sir Robert retired from 
Parliamentary life the error is equally gluing, for 
his last speech was delivered in the House of 
Commons on June 28, 1850, the day before the 
accident which caused his death. In reading this 
work the feeling must arise that its author has 
taken on himself the duty of describing the private 
lives and public acts of these political combatants 
rather as a piece of task-work than as the result 
of a careful study of politics from the da vs of 
Queen Anne. This suspicion is felt most acutely 
during the perusal of the first volume, but it is 
never altogether absent from the mind of the 
reader. We may applaud the political opinions of 
Mr. Adams, and recognise the fairness with which 
he treats the characters of his opponents, but these 
virtues must not blind us to the fact that the 
publication of these volumes has not been justified 
by their merits. 

Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1760-65. 
By Joseph Redington. (Rolls Series.) This 
volume, the first of the Calendars that deals with 
State Papers later than the reign of George I., re¬ 
lates to an inglorious period in our national 
history. The war with France was closed in 
1762 by an inadequate peace; the lawless pro¬ 
cesses intended for the repression of Wilkes were 
put in force in 1763; and in 1765 the riots broke 
out in America in consequence of the passing of 
the Stamp Act. In Ireland and Scotland matters 
were comparatively quiet. One of the most im¬ 
portant State Papers (No. 485) refers to the con¬ 
duct of the Irish Catholics in view of the invasion 
of that country by the French or Spanish. The 
Irish could not serve their king aa King of Eng¬ 
land, but they were both able and willing to serve 
him as Elector of Hanover. The combinations 
among the journeymen tailors of Westminster; 
the intrigues of the Swedes to secure the services 
of the skilled workmen at Birmingham; and the 
attempts of the Royal Society to obtain the 
observations collected by Dr. Bradley at Green¬ 
wich Observatory, are the subjects of the most 
interesting domestic papers in the Calendar. The 
dry language in which Lord Holdemeese assured 
Mr. Legge that the king haul no further need of 
his services as Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be noticed: seven days later the writer of the 
letter himself ceased to be Secretary of Suite. 
When the great Commoner went out of office the 
canny Lord Justice Clerk broke out into admira¬ 
tion of “ His Majesty's great goodness and the 
wisdom of management of the country.” Such 
appreciation of the Ministry’s conduct was con¬ 
fined to the North of the Tweed. Who can read 
without shame the long tabular statements of the 
offences and severe punishments of the criminals 
printed at the end of each year's chronicle, or the 
particulars of the pensions and offices showered on 
the creatures of the Court P Philip Francis, for 
instance, received in 1762 an Irish pension ol 
0001. per annum for thirty-one years. After these 
records of public profligacy it is refreshing to 
peruse (No. 891) the manly language of the Duke 
of Bolton in resigning the lieutenancy of the 
County of Southampton. The State Papers now 
printed, though not of the absorbing interest 
attaching to similar documents of pre-Restoratiou 
times, are worthy of the historian’s careful atten¬ 
tion. 

Origines Protestanticae ; or, Suggestions for an 
Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Protes¬ 
tant Religion. (Longhurst.) If the question were 
asked how old the Protestant religion is, probably 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred persons of intelli¬ 
gence enough to give any answer at all would say 
that it originated in the sixteenth century. The 
anonymous writer of the volume before us at¬ 
tempts to trace its origin to a period many cen¬ 
turies earlier, even to the earliest times of the 
Christian Church; and this not at all with the 
view of adding to the respectability of Protestant- 
• ism by showing that it has the prestige of an¬ 
tiquity, but to hold it up to the abhorrence of his 
readers by tracing it through various mediaeval 
heresies in Europe to the Manichees and Gnostics 
of the East. The idea is not altogether original; 
for it is suggested by writers of such distinct cha¬ 
racter as Bossuet and Gibbon, and the author 
speaks of it as familiar enough to French writers, 
though so little notice has been taken of it in the 
popular literature of England. Accordingly, he 
proceeds to trace it from Gnosticism through the 
Manichees, the Priscillianists, the Paulicians and 
Bogomiles, and the Cathars, to the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, with whom modem Protestantism has 
always been proud to claim a sort of connexion, 
by way of apparent answer to the objection of its 
more recent origin in the sixteenth century ; ap¬ 
parently little solicitous to establish any greater 
antiquity, if only it can prove that some of its 
tenets were held a century or two earlier than the 
appearance of Luther. The conclusion of the 
work, which occupies the last fifty pages, sums up 
in detail the various points of resemblance or coin¬ 
cidence between modern Protestantism and the 
tenets of these different sects; and will probably 
be read by many who will scarcely give the time 
and attention necessary to follow the author 
through the elaborate details of the earlier 
portion of the work. Yet no reader need be 
deterred from following him through his argument 
by the feeling that he cannot acquiesce alto¬ 
gether in his conclusion. It might be thought 
that he was straining to produce an effect by 
making a paradoxical statement of the antagonism 
of Protestant ism to the Catholic faith, if the whole 
idea of the book had not demonstrated that the 
following is the profound conviction of his mind:— 
“ There are, in fact, no two religions or systems of 
philosophy in the world which, with some points of 
superficial resemblance, are so radically nnlike one 
another as the Catholic and Protestant faiths; and 
there is no system of pagan idolatry which has not 
far more affinity with Catholic ideas of the relations 
between man and God than Protestantism.” 

Few will go along with the author in his estimate 
of Protestantism ; though it must not be supposed 
that he is a Roman, for he evidently writes from an 
Anglican point of view. Nevertheless, no one 
can deDy that he has drawn out some striking 
points of resemblance between the modern 
Protestant system and some of the earlier heresies 
of the East and West. 

St. Modern of Rosneath : a Fragment of Scottish 
Hagiology. By Robert Henry Storv, D.D., 
Minister ofRosneath. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 
Close to the ruins of the Valliscaulian priory of 
Ardchattan, on the shores of Loch Etive, the 
ruins of St. Modan's Chapel are still to be seen. 
Another chapel was also built at the place where 
the saint died, at Rosneath, on the Gnirloch. The 
place where the first chapel stands is still called 
Balmhaodan, or the town of Modan. Of the 
latter chapel no trace remains ; even the name has 
disappeared. Dr. Story, however, thinks that the 
name is to be traced in the Register of Paisley 
and the Chartulary of Lennox. From these it 
appears that at the close of the twelfth century a 
certain Michael Gilmodyn was parson of Neveth; 
and Gilmothan is mentioned as the name of the 
sacristan of the same place. These names are 
probably equivalent to “servant of Modan,” a 
conclusion to which such names as Gilchrist and 
Gilespie bear witness. There was also another 
chapel in memory of the saint on the Linnhe Loch, 
and still a fourth on the Kyles of Bute at Kil- 
mod&n. The date of St. Modan of Rosneath in 
the calendar is February 4, but there was another 


St. Modan of Fraserburgh, whose date is given as 
November 14. Mr. Skene thinks that these two 
saints must be really one and the same person, 
and believes that St. Modan was a missionary 
belonging to the Roman party which entered 
Scotland early in the eighth century. Dr. Story, 
on the other hand, thinks that the St. Modan of 
Rosneath cannot be identified with the St. Modan 
of Fraserburgh. His view is supported by the 
fact that the former saint is styled abbot, while 
the latter is called bishop, and by the fact that 
most of the old authorities regard them as distinct 
persons. Dr. Story, too, would class St. Modan 
of Rosneath with those missionaries of Celtic 
blood who were the disciples or successors of 
Columba, and would fix his date somewhere in 
the sixth century. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire. Vol. V. (Liverpool: Holden.) 
The first paper in this volume, which isRn account 
of an astronomical MS. in the Chetham Library, 
is illustrated by copies of some curious drawings 
emblematic of the months. This was a very 
favourite subject for mediaeval art, and appears 
sometimes in the wall-paintings in churches, of 
which there is an instance at Salisbury Cathedral, 
and sometimes even on the capitals of pillars, as 
at Carlisle. The employments given for the 
months are not always the same. In this manu¬ 
script January warms his hands at the fire; 
February digs, with a spade projecting only on 
one side of the handle, shaped rather like a colter ; 
March prunes a vine. This is no evidence of 
the foreign origin of the designs, as vineyards 
were common enough in England at the date of 
this MS. (the fifteenth century), and the name still 
remains in the suburbs of many towns. There 
was one in the High Street of Oxford in the 
reign of Edward III. April listens to three 
birds “ making melody; ” May has a hawk on 
one fist, and holds a flower in the other hand; 
June weeds his corn (an unusual design); July 
mows ; August reaps; September threshes; Octo¬ 
ber sows; November kills a pig; and December 
recompenses himself for the labours of the year 
by enjoying a Christmas dinner. The MS. also 
contains some verses, which are here printed in 
full, explaining the omens to be drawn from 
thunder occurring in each month, and descriptions 
of the signs of the zodiac. Mr. Earwaker, in a 
cursory account of the Roman remains in East 
Cheshire, mentions some interesting discoveries at 
Bartomlev, more probably due to the presence of 
a tumulus than to a camp, as it lies off the Roman 
roads; but this point will, it is expected, be de¬ 
cided by excavations in the ensuing autumn. Mr. 
Earwaker has also unearthed among the collec¬ 
tions of the late Dr. Gower a description of a 
camp in the parish of Astbury, which was very 
visible in the beginning of the last century, but 
is now entirely obliterated, and the site even is 
not certain. The volume also contains a paper by 
Dr. Latham, in which he adduces reasons for sup¬ 
posing that the author of the Ormulum may have 
been a Lancashire man ; and another, by Mr. C. T. 
Gatty, on some ancient glass in the Mayer Collec¬ 
tion, with illustrations. 

A Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Views of Lon¬ 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, collected and 
arranged by Frederick Crace. Edited by his Son, 
John Gregory Crace. (38 Wigmore Street.) It 
is not creditable to the public spirit of Londoners 
that the two most complete collections of London 
maps and views should be in private hands; and 
the time hns surely arrived when some steps 
might advantageously be taken to gather together 
for general reference in a public oflice all docu¬ 
ments recording the changes in the configuration 
of the metropolis which have taken place during 
the several centuries of its history. Much ma¬ 
terial of this character was collected by the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey in the compilation 
of their large map of London, but none of it is 
available for public use. The handsome volume 
of nearly seven hundred pages now before us con¬ 


tains a full description of the treasures contained 
in fifty-seven portfolios which Mr. F. Grace began 
to collect more than sixty years ago. As a Com¬ 
missioner of Sewers he had frequent occasion tcv 
consult old plans of London, and the pursuit of his 
life seems thus to have been indicated to him. At 
the time he became a collector topographical 
prints were more easily obtained than at present,, 
and many that he then bought are now probably 
unique. It was Mr. Grace's ambition to illustrate 
every building of note in our great city, for which 
purpose he employed several well-known artists, 
and water-colour drawings by W. Capon, F. and 
T. Sandby, J. Findlay, J. Buckler, G. and T. 
Shepherd, will be found by hundreds in the col¬ 
lection. The public value of topographical maps 
is very strikingly shown by a note on page 08, 
relating to a drawn plan of the Pest-house at 
Craven Hill, Bayswater, by 0. Jones, 1779, which 
is as follows:—“ The above plan was produced by 
Mr. Crace in the Court of Chancery, November 3, 
1858, and is understood to have virtually decided 
the question of the ownership of the Craven llilL 
property.” Many are also of interest as show¬ 
ing clearly the origin of the names of certain 
streets in the names of the proprietors of the great 
estates: for instance, Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Holies Harley gave her four names to streets in 
Marylebone. This catalogue is of very great value 
as a contribution to a general description of 
London topography, and is moreover full of accu¬ 
rate information not easily to be obtained else¬ 
where ; thus we learn from a plan of the land 
from Piccadilly to the Mulberry Garden and 
Goring Great Garden (now Buckingham Palace 
Gardens) that this portion of the Grosvenor estate 
was sold by Sir Thomas Grosvenor to the Earl of 
Arlington in 1681 for 3,600/. Sometimes the 
maps contain a notice of certain statistical facts, 
suen as that in 1700 the yearly consumption of 
beer in London was 1,500,000 barrels. The same 
authority sets down the population at 1,200,000 
persons, who ate 676,000 sheep, and 67,000 oxen, 
and used 800 hackney coaches; but in a map dated 
1724 we are told that there were then only “ near 
a million people.” It is the fashion to say that 
the great Fire was a blessing to London, and so 
doubtless it was socially, because it burnt out the 
seeds of pestilence which had laid strong hold 
upon the old buildings, but it ruined its beauty. 
That this was once not inconsiderable may be j udged 
from the views, and from the praises lavished 
upon it by contemporary writers. It is curious 
to find on a French map so flattering a description 
as the following:—“Ennoblie pour le commerce 
de plusieurs nations, bien peuplde de maisons, 
ornde de temples, magnifique en Palais, illustree 
pour les bons esprits y nouris.” Although the 
arrangement adopted in this catalogue is a good 
one, we must object to the place of honour at the 
commencement being given to such supposititious 
plans as Dr. Stukeley's Roman Loudon and 
barton's Saxon London. In an authoritative work 
such as this professes to be the fact ought to be 
distinctly remarked that, in spite of a few small 
views from early MSS., which must be taken for 
what they are worth, the earliest contemporary 
plan of London extant does not date further back 
than Henry VIII.’s reign. Such compositions as- 
those of Roman and Saxon London are interesting, 
hut can be of no kind of authority. One point 
that is strongly forced upon us by such a collection 
as this is the marked superiority in the artistic 
treatment of the old maps and views to anything ■ 
attempted at the present day. Formerly artists 
were proud to illustrate the features of the great 
city. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Charles Dickens 
has undertaken to write a Life of the late Charles 
J. Mathews, the famous comedian, based upon 
material supplied by the executrix, including, for 
the early years of his life, an autobiography pre- 
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pared for publication by Mr. Mathews. In addi¬ 
tion to this Mr. Dickens will spare no effort to 
make the story complete by working in all the 
letters and other material that he can collect 
among Mr. Mathews’ numerous friends. He will 
therefore be glad to receive any letters, or, indeed, 
anything germane to the matter in hand, addressed 
to him at 26 Wellington Street, Strand. The 
book, which promises to be of unusual interest, 
will be published in the course of next year by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. R. H. Shepherd is printing for private 
circulation a brochure of some fifty pages, entitled 
The Bibliography of Buskin: a Bibliographical 
List arranged in Chronological Order of the Pub¬ 
lished Writings in Prose and Verse of John Buskin, 
M.A., from 1835 to the Present Time , which will 
probalily prove useful to collectors. Copies may 
be had on application to the editor, 5 Hereford 
Square, S.W. 

The 20,000 volumes composing the library of 
the late Cardinal Antoneili are about to be soid. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black have in the press 
Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics, by Craufurd Tait 
Ramage, LL.D., author of Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors, Beautiful Thoughts from 
Greek Authors, &c. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
immediately a small volume entitled Village 
Politics: or, Addresses and SermoJis on the Labour 
Question, by Charles W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks. 

Mr. E. Stanford announces:— Notes of a Tour 
in America, from August 7 to November 17, by 
H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., F.G.S.; The Fairyland 
■of Science : Chapters for Children, by Arabella B. 
Buckley; Karamania: or, Life in Asiatic Turkey, 
a journal of travel in Cilicia, (Pedias and 
Trachaea), Isauria, and parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, by the Rev. E. J. Davis j A Manual 
of Physical, Historical, and Political Geography 
for Schools, by Keith Johnston ; Stanford's Com¬ 
pendium of Geography and Travel: Europe, by 
A. C. Ramsay, Australasia, by A. R. Wallace; &c. 

Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, has 
in the press and will shortly publish:— A Prac¬ 
tical Directory for the Improvement of Landed 
Property, by R. Scott Bum; A Dictionary of the 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain, by the late Samuel Halkett, Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, and the Rev. John Laing, 
Librarian of the New College, Edinburgh; A 
Facsimile of the Ancient Heraldic Manuscript 
(1542) emblazoned by Sir David Lyndsay of the 
Mount, edited by David Laing, LL.D.; Don 
Quixote, illustrated with thirty-seven original 
etchings by Adolphe Lalauze, expressly for this 
edition; Innes’ Critical Survet / of the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland, with a memoir by George 
Grub, LL.D.; The Scottish Almanac for 1879; 
the fifth volume of the Library Edition of the 
Works of Robert Bums, containing the Prose, &c. 

Beside other visitors, the Baron Otto de Watte- 
ville, the Director of Science and Literature at 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
the Comte de Marsy, from the Town Library of 
Compiegne, have promised to attend the Oxford 
meeting of the Library Association. Cards of 
invitation to receptions have been issued by the 
Bodleian Librarian for October 1, and by the Rad- 
cliffe Librarian for October 2. The programme 
of the proceedings will be sent to members im¬ 
mediately. 

We understand that Messrs. Church and Brod- 
ribb, having completed their translation of Tacitus, 
will next turn their attention to Livy, beginning 
with the first five books of the third decade. 

Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein, of 16 Pater¬ 
noster Square, has in preparation a translation of 
the fourth edition of Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie (1876-8). The first volume will be 
published before the close of the present year, and 


its translation has been entrusted to Mr. James 
S. Stallybrass, joint author of Mr. A. Sonneu- 
schein’s German for the English. He will illus¬ 
trate and supplement the text by original notes, 
and the numerous quotations will in cases of 
difficulty be translated into English. 

Mr. Sonnenschein also announces the first 
volume of Alpine Plants painted from Nature, by 
Joseph Seboth; a translation of Baroness Maren- 
koltz-Bulow's Die kindlichen Triebe, by Miss 
Bolton, of the Anerley Kindergarten; Morgen- 
stern's Life of Frbbel ; and a Practical Guide to 
the Kindergarten. 

Dr. F. Neumann, of Heidelberg, is engaged on 
an historical grammar of Old French. 

It is not generally known that Schiller wrote 
a complete, though brief, Life of Egmont, which 
was originally published in the Thalia, and of 
which the usual editions of his collected works 
give a fragment only. The Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press are about to publish this bio¬ 
graphical sketch in its entirety, together with 
Schiller’s Belagerung von Antwerpen, which gives 
an almost unrivalled description of one of the most 
remarkable sieges in the history of warfare. The 
volume will be annotated by Dr. Buchheim. 

The Jahrbuch of the German Dante-Society 
estimates that five hundred and fifty publications 
more or less concerning Dante have been issued 
within the seven years dating from July 1870 to 
July 1877. 

TnF, death is announced of M. Ernest Quetelet, 
only son of Adolphe Quetelet, at the age of fifty- 
three. He was the head of the Astronomical 
Service at the Royal Observatory of Brussels, and 
the author of a number of Memoirs on astronomical 
and other subjects. 

A reform which had been long debated was 
carried out last winter term at the Berlin Univer¬ 
sity. The notices of lectures, which up to that 
time the professors had been obliged to post up on 
the black-board in Latin, may now be worded in 
German. Unfortunately, it has not hitherto been 
possible to effect another reform perhaps still more 
urgently called for. The dissertations of the 
doctors on subjects belonging to the domain of 
history and philosophy still have to be written 
and printed in Latin. And as in Germany, as 
elsewhere, Latin treatises command but a small 
circle of readers, the consequence is that young 
men who have studied in Berlin, and there written 
their dissertations in German, go to Gottingen or 
Halle to read for their degree. 

Under the title Argumenta Buceri pro et con¬ 
tra (Cassel), an anonymous author, V. L., pub¬ 
lishes a very interesting MS. of the time of the 
Reformation, discovered in a private library. As we 
know, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, one of the most 
renowned champions of the Reformation in Ger¬ 
many, without being divorced from his wife 
Christine, concluded a second marriage with 
Margarethe von der Saale, whom he met and be¬ 
came attached to at the Court of his sister, the 
Duchess Elizabeth von Rochlitz. Luther and 
Melanchthon, at the instigation of Martin Bucer, 
the theologian despatched to them by the Land¬ 
grave, had issued a decree warning him to abstain 
from the second alliance, but pronouncing it at 
the same time not absolutely inadmissible. Bucer's 
MS., which is now published, contains the argu¬ 
ments for and against, and was written either to 
quiet the Landgrave’s conscience or to allay the 
scruples of Luther and Melanchthon. 

The Pestalozzi Exhibition has recently been 
opened in the Linth-Escher schoolhouse at Zurich. 
It is arranged in four divisions :—1. The various 
editions of Pestalozzi’s writings arranged chrono¬ 
logically. 2. Pestalozzian literature, consisting 
of biographical, critical, and pedagogic writings 
relating to Pestalozzi. 3. Artistic representations 
of Pestalozzi at various periods of his life—busts, 
reliefs, oil-paintings, engravings, lithographs, and 


drawings of the great pedagogue, together with 
portraits of the members of his family and some 
of his friends, and views of the different places 
in which he worked. 4. Letters, genealogical 
papers, manuscripts, and a number of other Pesta- 
lozzian relics. 

IIerr Theodor Luthert, of Luzern, who was 
formerly a captain in the Neapolitan service, and 
to whom the Oantonal Library of his fatherland 
is already indebted for an immense collection of 
Italian pamphlets and ephemera, has recently pre¬ 
sented his rich Italian library to the same institu¬ 
tion. This is no library in the looser sense of the 
word, but a rare and careful selection, formed 
during a long stay in Naples, of books specifically 
relating to the archaeology and history of Naples 
Rnd Sicily. Herr Luthert has spent twenty years 
in the accumulation of these treasures; and as he 
has spared neither zeal nor money in his attempt 
to render his collection complete, the Luzern 
library is thus put into possessi on of many a unique 
work, a copy of which will be sought in vain in 
many of the most important libraries in Italy. It 
includes also a superb set of histories of the 
South Italian cities. The collection is at present 
exhibited in its entirety in the reading-room of 
the Luzern Bibliothek. 

The Temps announces that M. Leon Cahun, 
sub-librarian at the Mazarin library, has just left 
for Cyprus, on a special commission from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, to study the an¬ 
thropology and archaeology of the island. 

A correspondent writes :—“ Some days ago 
the Paris correspondent of the Times published 
the following:— 

‘Thehouso in which Spinoza lodged at the Hague 
from 1652 to his death in 1678 has just been pur¬ 
chased by throe of his admirers—Auerbach, Prof. 
Zimmermann, and Mr. Campbell, of the Hague Eoral 
Library. It is numbered 28 Doublet Straat, and s 
tablet is to be placed upon it.’ 

From the columns of the Times this paragraph has, 
as an ‘ interesting hit of literary news,’ passed into 
numberless publications, daily and weekly. Per¬ 
mit me, as one who also admires his great country¬ 
man, and who pretends even to know something 
about his life and writings, to say that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the above report. 
The house in which Spinoza is supposed to We 
lived is not even situated in the Doublet Straat. 
It is one of the premises of the Paviljoens 
Gracht, facing the Doublet Straat, though the 
exact dwelling has never yet been ascertained. 
It is quite true that the celebrated Berthold 
Auerbach—as well known by his novels 83 by his 
Spinoza labours—is now staying in Holland, at 
Scheveningen, the watering-place near the Hague. 
It is equally true that he, together with some 
literary friends, has been endeavouring to trace 
the house in which Spinoza died, among the 
several dwellings that claim the same honour; hut 
up to the present there is no information that 
these investigations have led to any positive re¬ 
sult. Consequently the buying of any particular 
house is totally out of the question.” 

We some time since gave an instance of how 
the old Chaucer editor William Thynne “criti¬ 
cally edited” his MSS., and made things generally 
pleasant, in the case of the spurious ending to 
Chaucer’s House of Fame.* A smaller instance 
occurs in the Legende of Good Women, No. VH.: 
Philomene. In the Parallel-Texts of the poem 
that Mr. Fumivall has in the press for the 
Chaucer Society, the best MS., Gg. 4. 27, Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, and the two which here 
follow it, have the lines about Tereus keeping his 
sister-in-law Progne, rightly thus:— 

“ And kepte biro to his vsage & his store 

So that she myghte hy m neueremoro asterte (233S) 

O sely Philomene wo is thy» herte (2339) 

God wreke the & sende the thyn bone (2340) 

Now is it tyme I make an ende sone." 


* Others occur in the Dslhs of Blaunshs, &e. 
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The original of the second pair of MSS.—Fairfax 
and Tanner—often left out a line, and evidently 
left out line 2338 above, so the copier turned 
line 2339 into 2338, and wrote a new (and, of 
course, spurious) 2339— 

“ Huges bon thy sorwes [ and wonder smart.” 
William Thvnne saw these differing lines in the 
two sets of MSS., and printed— 

“ And kepte her to his vsage and to his store 
So that she ne might neuer more astarte (2338) 

0 sely Philomene | wo is in thyne hert (2339) 
Huge ben thy sorowes | and wonder smert (2340) 
God wreke the | and send tho thy bone (2341) 

Nows is tyme I make an ende soone.” 

The Nuoca Antdogia of September 1 has an 
excellent article by Signor Boglietti on the “ Soli¬ 
tude of Byron.” The writer examines the Byronic 
conception of Solitude, and contrasts it with that 
of Cicero and Petrarc on the one hand, and that 
of Shelley on the other. He concludes that Cicero 
and Petrarc sought for repose and freedom from 
the cares of life; whereas the solitude of Shelley 
was a delirium, and that of Byron a continuous 
struggle to escape from the disastrous consequences 
to his soul’s life of contact with society. Under 
the head of “A Day at Recanati,” Signor 
Tirinelli gives an account of a visit to Leopardi’s 
brother, from whom he gathered some interesting 
facts of Leopardi’s life and character. 

In the Rivista Europea, Signor Tacchini calls 
attention to a number of prehistoric tombs on 
Monte Disneri, near Terranova, in Sicily: he 
invites the attention of archaeologists to further 
investigations into their character. B. Mictrovid 
discusses the influence of Emperor Frederic II. in 
developing the growth of Italian literature, and 
concludes, in opposition to the general opinion, 
that Frederic’s poetry was empty and sophistic, 
and that his powerful example retarded the rise 
of a real national poetry—uational, that is, in 
subject and sentiment, not merely in language. 
The Rivista has also a learned, but anonymous, 
article on the history and literature of Servia and 
Croatia in relation to the existing political con¬ 
dition of those countries. 

The North China Herald announces the death 
at Peking of Mr. P. R. Hunt, who had been a mis¬ 
sionary of the American Board for thirty-nine 
years, twenty-nine of which were spent at Madras 
and ten at Peking. At both places he was super¬ 
intendent of the mission press, and by Ms skill as 
a workman he did much towards the improvement 
of Oriental typography. While at Madras he 
printed in the Tamil language a revised version of 
the Scriptures and Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dic¬ 
tionary, besides many other valuable works. The 
good taste and skill displayed in the work done 
under his direction at Peking are well known to 
Sinologists in China; during his residence there, 
he printed the entire Scriptures and the Book of 
Common Prayer in the “ Mandarin ” dialect, in 
addition to various works of less importance. 

We have received The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (Ward, Lock 
and Co.) ; The Pan-Anglican Extra Part of the 
“ Church of England Pulpit ” (Office) ; Observa¬ 
tions upon the Working of “ The Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873” (Manchester); Glengarrijf 
as a Health Resort and Sanatorium, and Notes on 
Glengarrif and KUlarney (Bush). 


HOTES or TRAVEL. 

In The Atlantic Islands as Resorts for Health 
and Pleasure (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. S. G. 
W. Benjamin gives us a not unhappy combination 
of the guide-book and chatty notes of travel, “with 
the hope,” it is needless to state, “ that it will 
meet.a growing want of the travelling public.” 
The invalid and pleasure-seeker alike will be glad 
of the author's assurance that none of the pleasant 
spots treated of are subject to “ visitations of 
yellow fever, or persistent malarial or zymotic 


epidemics,” though one might have thought that 
the mere title of his work was a sufficient 
guarantee on this point. His thirteen chapters 
are devoted to descriptions of and amusing chit¬ 
chat in regard to his experiences in the Bahamas, 
Azores, Channel Islands, Magdalen Islands, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, 
Belleisle-sur-mer, Prince Edward Island, the Isles 
of Shoals (some seven miles from the coast of 
New Hampshire), Cape Breton Island, and the 
Isle of Wight, of most of which there is a small 
map in the text. The mere names of some of 
these places will, doubtless, make the jaded 
dwellers-in-towns long to visit them, and failing 
the realisation of such a wish, we would 
recommend to them, as the next best thing, the 
perusal of Mr. Benjamin’s interesting pages. A 
brief appendix furnishes some observations on the 
advantages of small islands, especially those of the 
Atlantic, together with sufficiently copious infor¬ 
mation regarding the attractions of each of the 
islands described for both invalid and sportsman, 
sanitary statistics, the means for reaching these 
resorts, &c. The interest and attractiveness of 
the volume are enhanced by numerous illustrations, 
many of which are exceedingly good, though at 
the same time it must in fairness be owned that 
some of them are equally bad. 

The Melbourne Argus states that, since the de¬ 
parture for New Guinea of the expedition which 
sailed from Sydney in the Colonist, in April last, 
a movement Las been made with the same object 
in view in all the other Australian colonies, and 
several prospecting parties are being formed, while 
one or two have already started. This ardour 
will probably, however, be somewhat damped by 
the news received respecting the first-named expe¬ 
dition. It appears that the party was compelled 
by the density of the scrub to keep to the bed of 
the river, up which it endeavoured to proceed. 
Prospecting operations were thus restricted to the 
river bed, and when floods came down all work, 
of course, had to be suspended. Our contempo¬ 
rary adds that:— 

“ The prospeets found were no better than those ob¬ 
tained by Goldie’s party—that is to say, they were no 
better than could be got over thousands of square 
leagues of Australian territory, from the Hodgkinson 
to Ballarat. When the unfortunate prospectors re¬ 
turned to the main camp the whole of the members 
of the party were seized with fever.” 
Notwithstanding this and other mishaps, it is very 
satisfactory to learn that “ all reports agree as to 
the kindness of the natives, who are said to be a 
fine intelligent race.” From another source we 
learn that at a meeting recently held at Melbourne 
to promote the colonisation of New Guinea, at¬ 
tention was called to the abundance of timber, 
such as sandalwood and ebony, and to the fact 
that under these trees most valuable spice plants 
flourished. Cinnamon, nutmegs, sago, and cocoa- 
nuts, it was stated, were to be had almost for the 
gathering, while beche-de-mer was obtainable all 
along the coast. 

A somewhat startling piece of intelligence 
comes to us from Hiogo, m Japan, by which we 
gather that some Japanese enthusiasts contemplate 
turning the tables on Western nations in mis¬ 
sionary matters. A correspondent at Kioto in¬ 
forms the Hiogo News that the “ Nishi Honganji ” 
are erecting several large buildings in the foreign 
style, near their temples, to be used for school 
purposes. In addition to the usual Japanese 
course English will be taught. The school is in¬ 
tended only for educating priests of the sect 
named, and a select few, when their education is 
finished, will be sent on a proselytising mission to 
Europe and America. 

On more than one occasion we have alluded to 
expeditions having for their object the exploration 
and development of the unknown districts of the 
vast tract of country lying between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the Indian Ocean, which is called 
the Northern Territory, and forms part of the 


colony of South Australia. From various causes 
all attempts at colonisation on a large scale in 
this extensive region have met with little success 
in past years, but now an important one is being 
carried out, which, if successful, as it promises to- 
be, will doubtless gradually lead to its being 
turned to profitable account. An almost insuper¬ 
able difficulty has hitherto been the conveyance 
of flocks and herds in large numbers, but this is 
now being overcome by the daring experiment of 
driving the sheep and cattle across the continent 
from South Australia. Stony deserts and stretches 
of country where water is not to be obtained for 
200 or 300 miles, have, we learn, been passed in 
safety, or, at any rate, with but small loss. 
Various devices have been resorted to in order 
to surmount the dangers of the journey, and so 
far they appear to have proved successful Some 
20,000 or 30,000 sheep and 10,000 cattle are 
slowly making their way northwards to the 
immense tracts of grass-land in the Northern 
Territory which are now lying fallow. The ex¬ 
pedition consists of several parties, one of which 
is under the leadership of Mr. Ernest Giles, the 
well-known Australian traveller; and the sheep 
and cattle are distributed among them, with the 
view of reducing the risk of loss as far as practic¬ 
able. The time occupied on the journey is ex¬ 
pected to he at least seven months, but, owing to 
the necessity of making long and frequent stop¬ 
pages, it will not improbably be even longer. 


THE HISTORICAL COLLECTION OP MBS. IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Before reaching Paris, I had a vague notion that 
a tolerably complete series of MSS. had been 
arranged for the purpose of affording the student 
a clear retrospective view of miniature art. 
Accordingly, on my first visit to the Exhibition 
I made it my business to search every official 
catalogue and to go through every department of 
the Champ de Mars. But no catalogue contained 
any official list of contributions such as I had 
expected, and no section in this part of the Ex¬ 
hibition contained the collection I was in search 
of. It was only in conversation with the at¬ 
tendant at one of the stalls that I learned the 
existence of something of the kind, though by no 
means a feature of importance, in the Eastern 
Gallery of the Trocaddro. It is no trifling dis¬ 
tance across to this gallery, reckoned in ordinary 
Exhibition measure, as I dare say many weary 
sightseers beside myself have thought by the time 
they have wandered across the gravelled paths, 
over the Pont de Iena and up the steps to the 
corridors of the Trocaddro. I meant, how¬ 
ever, to unearth these MSS., which began 
to my mind to assume a somewhat mythical 
character. Now, had the regulations permitted 
visitors by the Trocaddro entrance to turn at once 
into this gallery, which is close to the left hand, 
all the trouble and mystery would have been 
avoided. But they do not. They oblige you to 
go round to the other end, and as the Etandbooks 
are kept at the entrance and not at the exit of the 
gallery, information as to its contents was not 
forthcoming. In the little handbook offered as a. 
guide to the antiquities, &c., which in due time I 
managed to lay my hand upon, the notices of 
MSS. were as brief and cursory as possible, 
affording no idea of a connected historical series. 
Just one volume here and there was noticed as it 
struck the hasty compiler of the brochure. . And 
in reality the so-called collection is quite imper¬ 
fect and unsatisfactory if considered at all with 
reference to the study of art, or to the capabilities 
of the many rich libraries which France possesses. 
Knowing what treasures the great cathedral and 
municipal libraries, such as Rouen, Boulogne, 
Tours, Laon, Dijon, Besanfon, and many others, 
have in their keeping, and with the aid of which 
a truly valuable Mstorical collection might have 
been formed, I felt disappointed, for I went as a 
student to gather especially all the information I 
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could with respect to the early French and Franco- 
German art. As it was I learned next to no¬ 
thing. I simply found a somewhat miscellaneous 
selection of admirable examples—in fact, an enter¬ 
taining exhibition got together just to gratify the 
passer-by with a few MS. curiosities. Certainly 
the “ vitrines ” are to some extent grouped chrono¬ 
logically. The libraries of Rouen and Tours 
have contributed liberally; Besanpon and Bou¬ 
logne send a few specimens ; other public libraries 
scarcely anything. The bulk of the contributions 
come from private owners, and chiefly from the vast 
and precious collection of M. Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot. The greatest interest of the whole lies in 
the fact that among the examples exhibited in the 
various cases are shown certain very famous or 
very curious MSS. 

Thus among the earliest is the great Evange- 
liary of Luxeuil, of the eleventh century, proving 
its origin from the notable foundation of St. 
Columban by its so-called Anglo-Saxon treat¬ 
ment—really Irish—of Roman or, more correctly, 
Romanesque art. A grand page of Christ and 
the four Evangelists is the specimen selected. 
Over a scene on the second page, in which the 
author is offering his book to a patron, is the in¬ 
scription in gold letters, “Luxovii pastor Ger¬ 
ardus Lucis amator.” 

Another example is the Commentary of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms—a very favourite book 
with the monks—dating from the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and from Hyde Abbey, Winchester, in the 
style known as “ Opus Anglicum,” and recognised 
at once by the English student as precisely like 
the Devonshire Benedictional. The other famous 
MS. of the same sty leand place, the “Benedictional” 
of Archbishop Robert from the Rouen Library, 
lies in the same case. A few other very interest¬ 
ing examples of the period from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century occur, but a large majority 
belong to a later time. The fact is that very 
early miniature art is interesting only to the 
student. The general public prefer the illumina¬ 
tion of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Of 
this kind is the grand Folio known as the “ Missel 
fie l'Eglise de Rouen.” It has two very rich pages 
with borders of grisaille foliage, sprays of straw¬ 
berries, and flowers, &c., on gold compartments, 
with large miniatures, called in the Fitzwilliam 
Catalogue geometrical, though, in fact, the style 
is often very wayward and unsymmetrical as to its 
linear divisions. It is a combination or transitional 
style between French and Netherlandish of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Nothing in 
illumination is commoner than the style itself, 
.the work often appearing of the very coarsest and 
rudest kind. In this Rouen MS., however, the 
work is excellent. Admirably painted apes, pea- 
nocks, &c., occur among the “ treillages,” and two 
small miniatures occur in the centres of the lower 
borders. 

A volume of “ Hours ” of fine Netherlandish or 
Flemish work is attributed to Memling by M. 
Delisle, Director of the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
Possibly one could contradict this idea of Memling 
as a miniaturist—at any rate if it can be proved or 
shown that Memling did not and could not paint 
the pictures assigned to him in the Grimani 
Breviary at Venice. This octavo in question is a 
most exquisite piece of work. 

A very large folio of Livy, grandly illuminated, 
claims to be the finest MS. in the collection. It 
is ordinary fifteenth-century work with confessedly 
excellent miniatures, but not finer than the Poems 
-of Christine de Pisan, or the great Froissart, or the 
Shrewsbury Romances, in the British Museum. 

The Besanfon Missal is another enormous folio, 
in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth compart¬ 
ment style, very rich and effective, and quite cap¬ 
tivating to the general public. The work is late, 
-and quite unapproved by severe critics. Yet its 
•boldness and grand effect make it much admired. 
Some of the early printed “ Hours ” imitate the 
style admirably, especially when coloured. 

M. Firmin-Didot contributes the magnificent 


volume called “ Preces Piae,” already known by 
the excellent chromolithographic reproduction of 
one of its miniatures in one of the beautiful 
volumes of the “ Lacroix ” series. 

But, in point of delicacy of execution and sweet¬ 
ness of colouring, the gem of the collection is an 
octavo “ Heures du ConmStable de Montmorency," 
belonging to M. le comte d’Haussonville. It 
is a MS. in the rich and graceful style known 
as “ Henri Deux ” — i.e., of perfect French Renais¬ 
sance. One is tempted to linger over its charming 
pages as a really excellent example of very high- 
class work; its golden framework, its festoons of 
sweet flowers, its miniatures of most refined finish, 
its elegant and tasteful panels, and its highly orna¬ 
mental Gothic text, unite to render it one of the 
most enviable volumes ever produced. M. Firmin- 
Didot ( Etude sur Jean Cousin, p. 276 : Paris, 
1872) attributes it to Jean Cousin himself. Its 
date is 1549. 

Several Italian MSS. from the Firmin-Didot 
collection, and, I think, from the National Library, 
are well worth inspection, being refined and 
masterly in execution; but the great collection of 
the National Library is that exposed in the cases 
of the Galerie Mazarine at the library itself, in 
the Rue Richelieu. There is another, by the way, 
at Ste.-Genevieve, and a third, as I was told, at the 
Arsenal Library; but the last I did not see. A large 
folio, in Clovio style, but from the hand of Jean 
Hubert, painted for Francis I., and presented 
to Henry II. in 1548, contains forty-two grand 
paintings. Several of the larger borders among 
the cuttings of the Rogers volume, in the British 
Museum, afford a good idea of this work. One 
page, like the Brentano miniatures by Foucquet, 
stands in a frame by itself. The celebrated 
“ Hours ” painted by Jean Cousin for Claude 
Gouffier is also here. Lastly—for I have already 
far exceeded the space I originally intended—in a 
case near the exit of the gallery is the also cele¬ 
brated “Guirlande de Julie” so often mentioned 
in the gossip of the old rigime. On the whole, 
though of little use as a collection to the student 
who comes to it for clear ideas of artistic develop¬ 
ment, these MSS. are nevertheless extremely in¬ 
teresting; their only faults are comparative few¬ 
ness, and a want of classification. 

John W. Bradlex. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Berlin : Sopt. 10, 1878. 

Gottfried Keller's Ziiricher Novcllen occupy a 
prominent place among the poetical creations of the 
day. Though the author is no longer young (bom 
1819),Keller's talents, long since recognised by the 
literary world, have only of late years earned full 
public recognition in Germany. There is no ne¬ 
cessity to have moved much in literary circles 
here to be aware of the high esteem in which this 
half-foreign author is held. He is the most 
eminent representative in literature of the German¬ 
speaking portion of Switzerland, and presents in 
so far a contrast to the Genevan writer, Victor 
Cherbuliez, who in contemporary French literature 
represents French Switzerland. But as Geneva is 
a cosmopolitan city, where the culture of Italy, 
France, and Germany unites, so too is Cherbuliez 
a cosmopolitan writer in whom the wide diversified 
culture of a citizen of the world has wellnigh 
obliterated the national stamp. Keller, on the 
contrary, is a true son of the soil, simple-hearted 
as a narrator, broad in his style, and national in 
his tone ; we feel that he is no man of the world, 
but a child of the people, and we can never forget, 
as we do with Cherbuliez, that he is a burgher of 
a small, old democratical republic. 

All Keller’s scenes are laid in Switzerland. He 
has a satirical vein which flows freely, unrestrained 
by the love for his country that is manifest through¬ 
out, and from time to time finds direct and 
powerful expression in the pourtrayal of strong 
and sympathetic characters. Hitherto his novels 
have dealt mostly with the present. To take 


more unerring aim at his countrymen’s bosom 
sins he has laid the scene of a whole set of stories 
in the imaginary town of Seldwyla, the home of 
every Swiss vice and sin; and, as Keller laugh¬ 
ingly avers, no less than seven Swiss towns are 
now contending for the honour of being the town 
designated, each of them moreover, he says, 
having offered him the rights of citizenship should 
he pronounce in their favour. He has endea¬ 
voured to appease them by the assurance that 
Seldwyla itself has no real existence anywhere, 
but that one of her towers rears its head in every 
town and valley of Switzerland. 

In his two latest volumes there is only one 
story of modern times; the others deal with 
special periods historical and biographical. They 
extend over a wide area: one takes place in the 
thirteenth, one in the fourteenth century; one at 
the time of the Reformation, one towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. The modem story 
“ Das Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten ” (presumably 
the oldest, as it is found in outline in Auerbach's 
Volkskalender for 1861) describes a little band of 
Swiss patriots of the artisan class, all characters in 
their way. As a Bimple and graceful composition 
it is superior to most of the others. “ Hadlaub,” s 
tale of the Middle Ages, gives a picture of the time 
when the songs of the Minnesingers were collected 
in illuminated MSS., and resuscitates the life of one 
of the last of these minstrels. The bibliographical 
enthusiasm that breathes through it recalls Charles 
Nodier; the fate of the principal character is 
closely interwoven with that of a fine old manu¬ 
script. 

“ Ursula’’gives a weird and sombre picture of 
the religious aberrations that were rife at the time 
of the Reformation. Contrasted with the figure 
of a fanatical and morbidly sensitive girl we 
have that of a strong, healthy, brave Swiss 
soldier. In one of his earlier works, Dm 
verlorene Ldcheln, Keller has represented a 
similar collision between the despondency of 
woman and the mental freedom of man, through 
the medium of a modern love-story; the new story 
produces a more depressing effect owing to the 
tragical ending. Der Landvogt von Greifentee, 
the finest of all Keller's novels, is also the longest, 
It is a story of the time of Gessner and Bodmer, 
in which these personages appear for a moment as 
figures in the background, and is one of the most 
original conceptions of this always original writer. 
It recounts the love-adventures of the handsome, 
high-spirited Colonel Salomon Landolt, which, 
unlike those of Don Juan, all end in the knightly 
suitor’s rejection, and, without friendship suffer¬ 
ing thereby, in his dismissal at the fair hand of 
the lady. Nothing could be more simple than 
the composition. After being introduced to 
the imposing figure of Salomon Landolt, we are 
treated in succession to five pretty, guileless, half- 
pathetic, half-humorous love-episodes, and the 
biography concludes with an account of s merry 
comical entertainment which the Colonel, who 
has reached his fortieth year, has the droll fancy to 
give to the five faithless, but still much admired, 
objects of his affection, that he may for once have 
the felicity of seeing them all assembled at one 
table. In the conduct of a story Keller is certainly 
not a master; at times we come upon a long stretch 
of unstudied and disjointed notes; but all h> 3 
characters stand out foursquare in their individu¬ 
ality. His female characters are not quite so ideal 
in conception as those of the genuine Germs 11 
writer, their nature and their peculiar charm do 
not fit into the conventional categories; his young 
girls, for instance, are never inginues—sl™?* 
original characters. . ,. 

The exact opposite may be said of two amiao 
girls in their teens who figure in Hans H°P le “ 3 
unpretending and well-written story, Der wU 
PralUikant. The scene is laid in a Bavanan 
village, and the person of the far-famed peasan - 
woman, who is the doctor of the place, fo rm3 _, 
connecting link with contemporary history, d 
uncultivated but crafty and famous peasant w 
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after a very chequered career has attained medical 
renown and become at last so famous for her 
wonderful cures as to be in a position to erect an ex- 
tensive establishment for her patients’ accommoda¬ 
tion, with a private chapel attached and an hotel 
for persons of quality, is painted from the life with 
refinement ana success. She has just enough 
sense and moderation to prevent her being looked 
upon as an impostor, and yet (exactly like the 
original, who died lately in Bavaria) sufficient 
cunning and indifference to means to make the 
most of human stupidity. In contrast to her is 
the hero of the story, a worthy middle-aged 
lawyer, who is represented at the beginning as 
rusticating in solitude in the little village which 
the presence of the peasant doctor brings into 
vogue. His passive but good honest nature forms 
an admirable foil to the calculating character of 
the adventuress. A high-born lady, enervated by 
imaginary illness, comes to the establishment with 
two pretty twin daughters; the young girls 
interest the hero and draw him entirely out of 
his vegetative existence. In his capacity of lawyer 
he succeeds in preventing the enervated lady from 
bequeathing her whole fortune to the Catholic 
chapel of the establishment. Next day, all her 
broodings on the end of her life are banished by 
the recovery, owing to a sudden fright, of the 
use of her legs, lost in imagination only. The 
apparent cure is at once proclaimed as a miracle, 
much in the same way as a similar wonder is con¬ 
cocted and turned to account in Gustave Droz’s 
Autour dune Source. A local South-German 
colouring distinguishes the little novel. 

It seldom happens that dramas of any note see 
the light in Germany. When, as now and then 
occurs, the best German artists, such as Auerbach 
or Spielhagen, write for the stage, they mostly con¬ 
iine themselves to secondary works of a slighter 
nature, the production of which they look upon in 
the light of recreation. Germany is entirely 
without a modern drama like that which Augier 
and Dumas have given to France. 

Though Paul Heyse, who has tried his hand 
successfully at every form of the poet's art, now 
and again feels himself attracted to the stage, it 
never occurs to him to draw upon the present for 
his subject; he voluntarily resigns the captivating 
and crowding interests of the age in which we 
Uve. The German mind, in spite of all the Bis- 
marckian positivism that prevails, is still too 
idealistic for the modern drama. There is wanting 
also in Germany the influence of a single capital 
with its settled standard of social existence. 
Hence poets are fain to go back to the legendary 
world, as Heyse lately did in Elfrida, or as Wil- 
brandt now in Kriemhild. 

Kriemhild is one of the many modern dramatised 
versions of the Niebelungen legend. Hebbel’s 
grand attempt is well known; Henrik Ibsen’s 
Nordische Heerfahrt, although written long ago, 
has of late years had great success on the German 
stage. It was a matter of some surprise that 
Wilbrandt, just at this stage of his career, 
should have made choice of so severe a subject. 
For he has already passed through several phases 
of development as a dramatist. His first serious 
attempts in that line are abstract and idealistic. 
His great tragedy Graf Otto von Hammerstein 
is a monotonous and pathetic representation of 
the reverses a pair of lovers have to endure for 
their love’s sake, the siege of the knight’s castle and 
the starving out of the inmates, the lady asking 
alms for her husband—the whole thoroughly melo¬ 
dramatic. This was succeeded by lively comedies, 
such as Die Maler. But after settling in Vienna, and 
marrying a clever actress belonging to the Burg- 
theater, his talent acquired a Viennese colouring, 
and he produced the great highly-seasoned dramas 
of the period of Rome’s decline, Nero, Arria and 
Metealina, recalling the Roman pictures executed 
during the Second Empire in Franee. The new 
drama, Kriemhild, is no longer pervaded by that 
dull, heavy, sultry atmosphere. It does not picture 
a period of decay, but a simple and heroic age. 


Wilbrandt has disdained the antithesis suggested 
by the subject, between Kriemhild and Brunhild, 
as the savage and the gentle type of female charac¬ 
ter. The whole drama turns on Kriemhild’s love 
and revenge. She unites in her person the Kriem¬ 
hild and the Brunhild of tradition — before the 
death of her husband the loving wife, and after- 
wards the avenger, whose every breath is hate. 
Siegfried, who dies in the first act, lives on 
in her passion. It was not easy to impress 
the reader with the proper sense of the greatness 
of a hero who performs no action in the piece and 
does not even live to the second act. And yet 
Wilbrandt has succeeded. Siegfried bears the 
stamp of a man who is always the first in every 
company. The envy of Hagen, the admiring love 
of Kriemhild, the naive reverence of the king of 
the Huns, the hatred of the despised Brunhild— 
all these different passions indicate Siegfried's 
irresistible nature. His self-reliance is admirably 
characterised by the continual prominence given 
to his high-spirited recklessness. He knows full 
well that his enviers are hostile to him:— 

“ Doch ich mieh sorgen ? und mein Auge drehen 
Nach ihrem Denken, Wollen oder Fiihlen ? 

So leben Andre ja in mir, nicht ich.” 

And again, in another place:— 

“ Soli die Gedanken ich der Andern denken. 

Wo bleibt da zu den meinen mir die Zeit ? ” 

In this respect he is the diametrical opposite of 
his murderer Hagen, who i3 always pursued by 
the thought of what Siegfried would do in hie 
place. In a subtle but rather too-studied manner 
the poet has suggested the mythical origin of all 
these great legendary figures in order the more 
powerfully to represent them as being of super¬ 
human proportions. Oue feels the great sun-god 
in this Netherlandish king Siegfried, when Hagen 
says:— 

“ Mit diesem Hunnen der sich sonnt in Dir 
Wardst du nun einig gegon uns zu fahren, 

Auf deinem Sonnenwagen wirst du kommen 
Uns wegzubrennen.” 

Or, again, when Siegfried explains to Kriem¬ 
hild :— 

“ Brunhild, den Wintersturmtag liob ich nicht, 

Dich lieb ich, meinen sonnenklaren Sommertag, 
Den selig warmen : doch im Sonnenduft 
Schlaft auch Gewittersturmkraft.” 

The action becomes almost allegorical when 
Siegfried is arraigned and put to death for 
having called Brunhild “ ein Kind der Nacht.” 

The grandest scene of all is the love-scene in 
the first act, where Kriemhild, immediately be¬ 
fore the death of Siegfried, confesses her whole 
love to him in the moonlit night. 

As a novelist and a writer of verse Wilbrandt is 
closely related to his famous brother-artist, Paul 
Heyse, who has just brought out two new volumes 
in a very tasteful dress. They consist of a com¬ 
plete translation of the poems and dialogues of 
Leopardi, which for masterly diction might itself 
almost rank as an original work. The volume 
containing Leopardi’s verse is prefaced by a some¬ 
what earlier work of Heyse’s, Nerina, in which 
Leopardi is the hero. The little tale, which is 
full of feeling, perhaps rather suffers from the im¬ 
probability of a quite uncultivated young village- 
maiden failing in love with the difficult, abstract 
poems of Leopardi. In a learned Introduction to 
the prose works, the translator, who as an erotic 
and mundane poet is himself decidedly disin¬ 
clined to pessimism, tries to trace all Leopardi’s 
pessimism to the tragedy of his private life, and 
to establish the proposition (so distinctive of 
Heyse) that had Leopardi but won the love, so 
grievously missed, of a beautiful woman, he would 
have changed his views regarding the badness of 
the world and of life. 

It is very characteristic of Germany that just 
now when a pessimist tendency is becoming more 
and more general throughout Empire and people, 
and hardly anyone can open his mouth without 
giving vent to the most despairing outbursts, 


theoretical pessimism is more eagerly refuted and 
written against than ever. The present chief of 
the pessimists, Eduard von Hartmann, has, more¬ 
over, just finished his second great work, Phano- 
menologie dee eittlichen Beiousstseine, in between 
eight hundred and nine hundred pages, shortly to 
appear in print. Famous as Hartmann is abroad, 
he is still far from popular in Germany, so that he 
will probably be overwhelmed with a torrent of 
refutations and answers in the course of the 
winter. Georg Braudes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Bristol: September, 1878. 

Several attempts have lately been made, in your 
own pages and elsewhere, to reform the expres¬ 
sions and symbols by which the sizes of books are 
described in catalogues, and by which the diffi¬ 
culty of any strict systematic arrangement, caused 
by the inevitable differences of shelf-gauge, may 
be mitigated. The usual signs or notes, as 
“ folio,” “ 4to,” “ Svo &c., are in themselves 
legitimate bibliographical expressions, but of a 
different origin and for a different purpose than 
as indications of size; hut, as they accidentally 
conveyed an approximate indication of it, they fell 
into this use in the absence of any other system 
of notation. Recent proposals have endeavoured 
to convert these into exact expressions of size by 
altogether suppressing their proper purpose, 
although this is itself far from being obsolete, 
and making them subservient to arbitrary rules of 
measurement of the height of books in inches. 
Thus, they require us to call all books from 7J to 
10 inches octavo (8vo), and from 6 to 7J inches 
duodecimo (12mo), &c. By this rule the books 
of that very age and class to which the true biblio¬ 
graphical use of these notes is most essential 
would be deprived of their significance; for most 
of the quartos of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries would at once be degraded to duodecimos 
and octavos. 

This is pretty much as if Municipal Boards or 
the Post Office should decree that all buildings 
up to sixty feet in height should be called “ man¬ 
sions," all up to forty feet “villas,” or up to 
thirty “ houses,” and so on; all of which sortings 
would include churches, chapels, and many other 
buildings, and so give rise to intolerable incon¬ 
gruities. 

But perhaps the fallacy is not far from its den, 
and may be quickly hunted down. It is, indeed, 
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only another instance of the error of mixing two 
things, very good in themselves, and spoiling both. 

For the great bulk of the modem purposes of 
the circulation and manipulation of books the 
measurement of height might with great economy 
be substituted; but the old terms need not be 
diverted to this purpose, or superseded as biblio¬ 
graphical facts, bung expressions of the forms and 
structures of books. They tell us how many 
leaves a sheet is folded into, but are silent as to 
the size of the sheet. For buying and selling, 
or for large popular libraries, the figures “ 9,” 
“8,” “7”—meaning inches—would not only save 
a great deal of printing type, if used instead of 
the present “ 4to,” “ 8vo,” &c., but would more 
accurately convey the actual size, and perhaps 
lead to a great saving of shelf-space, each figure 
containing within itself a positive reference to the 
shelf-gauge into which the size of the book would 
compel it to its own place. The preliminary in¬ 
struction that the word “ inches ” is understood 
after the figures is infinitely simpler and shorter 
than the long and arbitrary one proposed, “ that 
all books up to ten inches shall be called 8vo, and 
all up to seven and a-half 12mo,” &c.; and a much 
easier lesson to be newly learnt, and shorter to 
print. The necessary working scale, a common 
measuring-rule, already lies at every elbow. 

In largo libraries much space is now lost in the 
necessity that the varieties of shelf-gauge shall be 
few. Some varieties cannot even now be avoided, 
for folios cannot stand on the same shelves as duo¬ 
decimos or octavos. But no varieties of gauge 
would be too many if the size should be indicated 
by inches of height, as the figure would itself be a 
direct reference to that press or range which should 
consist of shelves of the gauge into which the 
actual size of the book had already obliged it to 
find its own place. A great economy of space 
might therefore be secured, by the more numerous 
variety of shelf-gauge that might be adopted, in 
the saving of the head-spaces which are lost when 
books of very different heights stand on the same 
shelf. 

So much for the rabble or rank and file. The 
great bulk of book-traffic and circulation would be 
thus disposed of. But when rarities or other 
specialties are to be dealt with, all their wants 
may be met by mere development or supplement 
of the same method. Fractions of inches may 
then be used, and the lateral dimensions in like 
manner may be added. By this, not merely the 
normal size of the book would be indicated, but 
any departure from it caused by the binder’s 
plough might be estimated, with whatever exact¬ 
ness the importance of the particular case might 
demand. Thus, if a Shakspere of 1623 should 
be described “ 11 ", x 8,” it would be not only 
obvious that it had been much “cropped,” but also 
exactly how much. In this case the word “ folio ” 
would be almost too notorious to be necessary. 
But where exact and complete bibliography is 
aimed at, the words or signs “ folio,” “ 4to,” 
“8vo,” “24to,” Sc., might be added; not as a 
repetition of the indication of size, but of the 
number of folds of each sheet, of whatever size, 
by which the book has been built up. Emanci¬ 
pated from their long thraldom, and relieved, by 
the more practical inches-method, of their alien 
drudgery, these signs might return to their native 
purpose, the expression of another series of facts 
concerning the fabric of books, a purpose which 
even scientific writers in bibliography have been 
sometimes tempted to compromise in deference to 
the less accurate common usage, in which these 
terms or signs are often erroneously suggested by 
external apparent size. 

The use of these signs to discriminate sizes of 
vellum books, such as ancient manuscripts, is still 
more vague and uncertain. The varieties in size 
of art-made paper are numerous, but limited by 
regulations which are despised by nature in the 
production of book-materials. 

Thomas Kerslaxe. 
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Das Matthdus-Evangelium und seine I/ucas- 
Parallelen, erklart von Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss. (Halle.) 

This volume, together with the Marcus - 
Evangelium by the same author, published 
in 1872, forms by far the most important 
contribution to the criticism of the Synoptic 
Gospels since the appearance of Holtzmann’s 
Die Synoptischen Evangelien in 1863. The 
Synoptic problemis beinggradually narrowed 
down to certain definite issues; untenable 
hypotheses are being dismissed, and those 
which really seem to hold out promise of a 
solution are being presented in their most 
reasonable form. 

Three distinct theories may be said to 
hold their ground at the present day with 
a greater or less amount of tenacity:—(1) 
the Tiibingen theory, which (in its original 
form, and with the principal representatives 
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steps can be traced before the oral Gospel 
appeared in its present form. 

The Tubingen theory may practically be 
left out of the question. All that is good in 
it has been absorbed into the other two 
theories; and such large concessions have 
been made to those theories that as a dis¬ 
tinct theory it can hardly be said to exist, 
nor so far as it does exist can it be con¬ 
sidered tenable. Heim and Hilgenfeld re¬ 
present the last ebb of the tide. 

Between the other two theories the 
struggle has yet to come. The division 
between them is almost national. In Ger- 
many no one of any significance as a critic 
holds the oral theory. In England none of 
our prominent writers hold anything else. 
France is divided. Godet ranges himself on 
the side most popular in England. Seville 
was an early supporter of a view similar to 
that which is gaining the ascendancy in 
Germany; and the same is substantially 
adopted by M. Renan. 

Without attempting to decide the contro- 


of the school) takes as its starting-point the Without attempting to decide the contro- 
First Gospel, and explains^ the variations in versy either way, it may yet be well for us 
the Second and Third as introduced chiefly to quote the well-considered words in which 
with a view to enforce some special dogmatic Dr. Weiss refers to the oral hypothesis. He 
tendency in the authors ; (2) the theory says :_ 

(which finds a champion in Dr. Weiss) that “It is true that this hypothesis contains an 
takes as its starting - point the Second element of truth which may help to explain many 
Gospel, and explains the other two as phenomena, inasmuch as the oldest records with- 
various combinations of this with another out d° u bt often kept close to the already stereo- 
mam document, a collection (chiefly) of typed form of the oral tradition which they served 
Discourses by the Apostle St. Matthew, and ?? fix ® tiU more .> w , hile in its further development? 

with a few other minor documents peculiar an mfluence over the, Uter 

i _i -it, v , -ii.v ,, * , writers. But it remains a mere eelf-demsion 

, , . . . van ^ e is k ; and lastly, the theory when it is thought that in this way all the rels- 
(which is most current m England) that all tions of our Gospels to each other oan be ex- 
three Gospels alike owe their origin to the plained. It may, indeed, he stated with some 
oral teaching of the Apostles which had not plausibility in general terms that the first Evan- 
previously been committed to writing. gelist reflects the tradition of St. Matthew, the 

These three theories, however, have of sec ? nd the tradition of St. Peter, that both are 
late shown an increasing tendency to approxi- derived from the same common stock—»e 
mate to each other. The Tubingen theory l?™! tradition of the Tweive-and that, there- 
i nci i i j ® «/ fore, the similarity and the dissimilarity of the 

has been reduced by its latest exponents, parallel passages in each may be equally 'well ex- 
Keim and Hilgenfeld, to much smaller plained. But every glance at the parallel text? 
dimensions than those which it originally shows that the similarity is much too great, the 
held. The influence of dogmatic tendency coincidences extend much too far over the turns 
is less exaggerated ; purely literary conside- phrase in subordinate portions ( Beiwerk ) of the 
rations are more freely introduced ■ a priority narr ative, even to the formulae of introduction 
is conceded to St. Mark in several portions transition ’ to 156 “pable of explanation from 
by Dr. Keim, and another Tubingen writer common type of the traditional mureUve, 

VAii/mor. lino ^ r . ° v a.* an d that, on the other hand, the differences are 

, r mar >h aa .g°ne so far as to make St. far too constant, far too transparent in their 

Mark the basis for all three Gospels. On motives, and often far too purely literary in their 

the other hand, it is to be noticed that the character, to be referred to the accidental varia- 

oral theory approaches the second form of tions of oral expression.” 
the documentary theory in assuming that Again :— 

the oral Gospel is represented most nearly “We thus see that, with the exception of some 
in its outline and in its substance by our very small portions, the omission of which may 
present Gospel according to St. Mark. Nor be most simply explained, the whole contents of 
does the second docnmentary theory as com- ®t. Mark's Gospel have been taken over bodily 
pared with the oral theory, suppose any int f St - Matthew's, and that, too, in the wme order 
great interval between our present written f d f 0U P in P> th °ugh "Jth St Mwk this is not 
Gospels and the oral teaching but it assumes frequenttyTeteSned which 

certain documentary links and middle forms our Evangelist not seldom takes up and develops, 
by which the oral teaching and our present though they are often altogether foreign to him. 
Gospels are connected together. The oral .... Thus every explanation is excluded which 
theory would make the spoken teaching of would account for the relation between the two 
the Apostles pass at once into our Gospels Gos P els .by means of the oral tradition, which 


lore, rue similarity ana tne dissimilarity oi w. 
parallel passages in each may be equally well ex¬ 
plained. But every glance at the parallel text? 
shows that the similarity is much too great, the 
coincidences extend much too far over the turns 
of phrase in subordinate portions ( Beiwerk ) of the 
narrative, even to the formulae of introduction 
and transition, to be capable of explanation from 
the common type of the traditional narrative; 
and that, on the other hand, the differences are 
far too constant, far too transparent in their 
motives, and often far too purely literary in their 
character, to be referred to the accidental varia¬ 
tions of oral expression.” 

Again:— 

“We thus see that, with the exception of some 
very small portions, the omission of which may 
be most simply explained, the whole contents of 
St. Mark’s Gospel have been taken over bodily 
into St. Matthew's, and that, too, in the same order 
and grouping, though with St. Mark this is not 
by any means always chronological, hut is most 
frequently determined by literary motives which 
our Evangelist not seldom takes up and develops, 
though they are often altogether foreign to him. 
.... Thus every explanation is excluded which 


the Apostles pass at once into our Gospels 
as we have them; the documentary theory 
looks upon these Gospels as coming at the 
end of a process in the course of which the 
original oral Gospel had been gradually fixed 
in writing. The main question is, How did 
this fixing take place ? Did it take place 
suddenly, or by two or three steps ? Dr. 
Weiss thinks that two or three intermediate 


ospels uos P els means or tne oral traaiuuu, 
bheorv C0ldd neither accidentally transfer to ourGospd 
, ,, y the whole substance of that which was written 
u Ii by St. Mark, nor fix the order of such long series 
ch the of narratives.” 

f Once more:— 

>iv i (< q’jjg detailed exegesis will prove that those 
, I ) aco features of which we have here given example? 

Dr. do not at all stand alone; that in the parallel 
ediate sections the peculiar mixture of verbal coinci- 
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donees even in the most unimportant details of 
expression—far exceeding the amount of uni¬ 
formity that can be produced by oral tradition— 
with striking differences, is to be explained only 
as a literary recension of the text of St. Mark, 
since the motives for omissions and additions, for 
transpositions and alterations, may he easily traced 
in our Evangelist. In particular, the frequent 
recurrence of the same motives show that it is 
not here a question of isolated divergences, such 
as the oral tradition might also produce, but of a 
regular literary recension.” 

These remarks may be commended to the 
notice of English critics, as coming from 
one who is qualified to make them by the 
closest verbal investigations. At the same 
time it is not intended to put them forward 
as final. Dr. Weiss’s verdict on this point 
may perhaps be challenged; and, indeed, 
with all his thoroughness, it may be that 
these very remarks bring to light a weak 
point in his armonr. We cannot help asking 
ourselves whether the “ motives ” which he 
is so diligent in assigning are always quite 
so clear as they may seem. Has enough 
been allowed for the immense difficulty of 
tracing the whole mental processes of an 
author removed by 1,800 years from our¬ 
selves ? We are tempted to think that the 
Germans generally make far too little of this. 
They are deceived by their own marvellous 
fertility and subtlety in suggesting ideas, 
and they throw back the literary habits of 
the nineteenth century into the first. 

Three questions suggest themselves in 
regard to the above criticisms, each of which 
might perhaps be worth a fuller discus¬ 
sion :—(1) By what criterion is it deter¬ 
mined what amount of uniformity an oral 
tradition will allow ? We are too apt to 
take a matter of this kind for granted, and 
to assume that what would hold good of oral 
tradition now necessarily held good then. 
Yet there is reason to think that oral tradi¬ 
tion had among the Jews a peculiar tenacity, 
and what it would admit or not admit does 
not seem to be so very certain. (2) Is the 
proof so conclusive that the divergences in 
the Synoptic parallels are all the result of a 
self-conscious literary activity and not acci¬ 
dental ? And (3), granting this, does it 
necessarily follow that it may not have been 
a literary activity working directly upon 
the oral tradition without the intervention 
of written documents ? We merely throw 
out these questions for what they may be 
worth, and do not take upon ourselves to 
decide a problem of such immense com¬ 
plexity and difficulty offhand. 

It seems hard to see any way out of it 
that is not open to objection. Dr. Weiss’s 
own hypothesis labours under its own pecu¬ 
liar disadvantages. Given the priority, in 
a general sense, of St. Mark—and we agree 
with Dr. Weiss in thinking that this must 
be given—there are yet certain phenomena 
in that Gospel which bear upon themselves 
a secondary character. In five cases out of 
six the First and Third Gospels can be ex¬ 
plained out of the Second, but not vice 
versa. Then comes in, however, this per¬ 
plexing sixth case, in which the relation is 
inverted, and the question is, How is this to 
be accounted for P Two ways—and, as it 
would seem, only two—are open. The one 
has been adopted by Dr. Holtzmann, the 
other by Dr. Weiss. Dr. Holtzmann has 


recourse to an older form of the Mark- 
Gospel, differing somewhat, though not ex¬ 
tensively, from the present. This provokes 
the obvious question how it came about 
that two documents so like each other and 
yet unlike should have existed side by side. 
How did the author—or, rather, editor— 
of our present St. Mark come to make just 
the alterations he has made : and no more ? 
It seems hard to give, or even imagine, any 
quite satisfactory answer. Dr. Weiss’s solu¬ 
tion is different. He thinks that in St. 
Mark’s Gospel there are two elements—one 
the generally-acknowledged tradition de¬ 
rived from the preaching of St. Peter, and 
the other a written document, which after¬ 
wards played a still more important part in 
the composition of the first and third 
Gospels. This doenment is the collection 
of \6yia by the Apostle St. Matthew. Here 
is a great dividing line among the sup¬ 
porters of the priority of the present St. 
Mark over the present St. Matthew. Ewald, 
Meyer, and Weiss believe that the original 
St. Matthew was already made use of in our 
present St. Mark, and refer the secondary 
features in that Gospel to the fact that the 
oldest document was reproduced in it 
with greater freedom than iu the other 
two Synoptics. Holtzmann (and with him 
Weizsiicker) has recourse, as we have seen, 
to an Ur-Marcics. Still it is obvious that 
the hypothesis favoured by Dr. Weiss is 
itself complicated and unnatural. It in¬ 
volves, first, a collection of \<> yia, existing 
separately— the oldest Gospel. Then these 
\6yia worked up with the Petrine tradition 
by St. Mark. Then a third form of the 
Gospel based upon the second, but including 
a direct reference to the original Xoyia and 
a fuller embodiment of them—our present 
St. Matthew. The Xoyia thus come three— 
or, we may say, four—times over. First, in¬ 
dependently ; then in connexion with the 
Petrine tradition ; then both independently 
and also in combination with St. Peter’s re¬ 
collections, iu our present First Gospel. This 
alone is improbable and almost beyond the 
reach of proof; but then it also involves a 
farther difficulty, which Dr. Weiss does not 
seem—so far as we can discover—to have 
met sufficiently. If St. Mark had the Xdyia 
Gospel before him—containing as it did so 
much of the matter that is now found only 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke—how is it 
that he came not to make a greater use of 
it? Why was all this rich and valuable 
material omitted ? What has become of 
the Baptist’s discourses, of the details of the 
Temptation, of the Sermon on the Mount, 
of the Centurion of Capernaum, and many 
such passages ? We seem really to be 
thrown back once more into the old diffi¬ 
culties of the now obsolete Benutzungs- 
Hypothese, or the hypothesis that each of the 
Synoptists based his Gospel directly and im¬ 
mediately upon that which preceded him, 
St. Mark on St. Matthew, St. Luke on St. 
Mark and St. Matthew. Dr. Weiss’s theory 
seems to be really little better than this. It 
equally fails to account for the extent to 
which the Xoyia docament has been cut 
down by St. Mark. 

True, this is an unsatisfactory result to 
come to. It leaves the main problem as 
dark as ever. But it is our duty to state 


difficulties as they are; and to see clearly 
where a difficulty lies isofteuamost important 
step towards removing it. We do not think 
the Synoptic problem has yet been solved, 
bnt our gratitude is not therefore any the 
less to Dr. Weiss for work the solidity, in¬ 
dustry, and ability of which are beyond all 
praise. 

We ought not to take leave of the volume 
without saying a word as to its collateral 
excellences. Before he took to these critical 
stndies Dr. Weiss was already known for 
his admirable work on the Biblical Theology 
of the Netv Testament. But exegesis and 
the history of doctrine go hand iu hand. 
And therefore the reader will not be sur¬ 
prised to find much instructive exegesis in 
the later work. Our only objection to it 
would bo that which has been mentioned 
above, that perhaps the analysis is at times 
pushed too far beyond the point at which it 
ceases to be capable of verification. This 
would apply, however, much less to the 
exegesis of the matter of the Gospel 
(which, we confess, does not seem to be 
always quite so penetrating as we had ex¬ 
pected) than to the analysis of the motives 
and object of the Evangelist in his treat¬ 
ment of previous documents. Besides the 
sort of running paraphrase and comment, 
Dr. Weiss has given a revised text, with 
notes, which are perhaps the part of the 
work that will possess the most abiding 
value. We have little hesitation in saying 
that Dr. Weiss is the first text-critic iu 
Germany. There cannot be a doubt that 
the method pursued by him is the right one, 
and its results coincide remarkably with 
those obtained by the best scholars hero in 
England. W. Sanday. 

Dictons du Pays do Bearn. Par Y. Lespy. 

(Pan: Ribaut.) 

M. Lespy is the author of the excellent 
Grammaire Bearnaise, published in 1858, as 
well as one of the most accomplished scholars 
of the dialect in which he writes ; and con¬ 
sequently whatever proceeds from his pen 
on the subject he has made his own is 
worthy of attention. The present work is 
to the full as satisfactory as auv of his for¬ 
mer ones. 

The Dictons du Pays do Bearn which are 
here collected are those local sayings which 
are in everyone’s mouth, and which all the 
world repeats, about the qualities, defects, 
business and characteristics of one’s neigh¬ 
bours. They are the nicknames, sobriquets , 
stamped upon a people by malice or by ob¬ 
servation, which have become proverbial. 
Such sayings are found everywhere. Many 
of Homer’s epithets, and Pindar’s Botwri'a 
5c, Bmwrtov our, are early specimens. Aris¬ 
tophanes abounds in them, and we probably 
miss the point of many an allusion in his 
comedies from lack of a collection of Greek 
“ Dictons.” Perhaps the best-known Greek 
one is that quoted by St. Paul (Titus i. 
12) :—“ Kprjres ad ftvarcii, Ktuca dtjpla, 

yaariptr apyai.” 

It is evident that the chief value of such 
dictons consists in the way in which they 
illustrate the genius of the people who nse 
them, and that of those to whom they are 
applied. The characteristics of the present 
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volume are exaggerated vanity and vaunt¬ 
ing—the true Gasconade—a certain rude 
mother-wit, a shrewd caustic malice, and a 
spirit of sturdy independence. For a speci¬ 
men of the first we may take what is said 
of Oloron, “ Que a hist Oleron, a bist tout 
Ion mond! ” “ Qui a vu Oloron, a vu le 

monde entier.” The memory of old inde¬ 
pendence crops up in “ Los hostadges den 
Too,” a streamlet at the entrance of the 
Valley d’Aspe, which the Lord of Beam 
could not cross without giving and receiving 
hostages. Most of the didons allude to 
some local personage or event of which 
the memory is often otherwise lost; more 
rarely, as in the last-quoted example, 
to an important historical event. Almost 
all are in rough rhyme, and in many cases it 
is patent that the ring of the rhyme has 
made the dicton: e.g., “ A Bayonne—Tout se 
donne, ” repeated in “ A Burgaroune— 
Tout se doune ”; and these are almost 
worthless except as showing of what slight 
materials didons might bo formed. 

In turning over the volume, it is striking 
how many localities are distinguished by in¬ 
jurious didons against the Cagots—upwards 
of twenty—while only about half the number 
refer to witches, and still fewer to the 
Feudal regime, or to the Protestantism 
which once flourished in Bearn. The exist¬ 
ence of the Cagots in the Pyrenees is one of 
the most singular enigmas in history. They 
were long supposed to be descendants of the 
Visigoths ; but the careful investigations of 
M. de Rochas ( [Les Farias de France et 
d’Esjpagne, Paris, 1876) have made it more 
than probable that they are simply the de¬ 
scendants of persons afflicted with some of 
the lighter forms of leprosy, which, in early 
mediaeval times, entailed separation from 
their fellow-citizens, but not perpetual seclu¬ 
sion in the leper-hospitals, as in more severe 
forms of the disease. These didons testify 
abundantly to the extreme contempt and 
hatred in which the Cagots were held, and 
the oppressions under which they laboured. 
The feeling seems almost like an extreme 
“ caste ” feeling which had strayed from the 
East into Europe. There was nothing in 
their employment to justify this contempt; 
for, as M. Paul Raymond has proved ( Congres 
Scientifique d Fau, vol. i., 285), they were 
physicians as well as carpenters and tilers. 
Happily, the prejudice against them is fast 
dying out, and it is difficult to meet with a 
Cagot answering to the ancient descriptions, 
but we have seen such. As M. Lespy re¬ 
marks, they seem rarely to have met insult 
by insult. Their only protest is the one 
common to all the oppressed classes of the 
Middle Ages:— 

“ Encoere quo Cagotz siam 

Nut, nous en dam; 

Toutz om hilhs dc-ii pay Adam.” 

“Quoique nous soyons Cagots, nous n’en 
avons souci; tous nous sommes fils dn 
pere Adam.” (Gf. Michel, Races Maudites, 
vol. ii., 152-5, for other songs in the same 
strain.) 

To the old regime, as wo have ever found 
in conversation with Bearnais peasants, the 
didons are most unfavourable. At Bizanos 
and Louvie-Soubiron they allude to the 
most odious of all the “ Droits du Seig¬ 
neur ; ” others speak with hatred or con¬ 


tempt of the cruelty and fussiness of the 
petty feudal courts. The Seigneur is most 
lightly treated in the following :— 

“Bisito de senliou 

Dab ue 1'an qu'on y-ha prou.” 

“ Visite de seigneur, avec une dans 1’annee 
il y en a assez.” Yet no more generous de¬ 
vice was ever inscribed on a dwelling than 
that on the chateau of Castetis, near Or- 
thez:— 

“ Sens bourroulh tail praube.” 

“ Sans verrou pour le pauvre.” 

In these days of the revival of pilgrimages 
we may notice that the Bearnais, like the 
French and Spanish didons, are most hos¬ 
tile to them. Only the Bearnais didons, 
not being in a literary idiom, express them¬ 
selves with popnlar freedom of speech in an 
almost untranslateable coarseness :—- 
“ Parti 8entourote —Tourna putote.” 

“ Sentourete ” is “ petite sainte ; ” “ pntete ” 
may be taken as a diminutive of the Spanish 
“ puta ”—“ Partir (pour les pelerinages) 
petite sainte, retourner petite-.” 

Our remarks may serve to show what 
these didons are like, and in what their chief 
interest lies. The notes and illustrations of 
M. Lespy aro often of far more value than 
the didons they illustrate. The dialect of 
the “Gascoun,” in which they are written, is 
not without interest to the philologist; and 
it might be worth while to trace the gradual 
variations of the different dialects of the Ro¬ 
mance from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
and from the Pyrenees to the Loire. One 
curious fact connected with the Bearnais is, 
that it can often be translated strictly, word 
for word, into English, where a paraphrase 
is needed to turn it into the more nearly 
allied French. Wentworth Webster. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Elements of Descriptive Geometn/. By J. B. 
Millar, B.E. (Macmillan.) M. Chasles, in the 
fifth chapter of his Histoire de la Geomitrie 
(aperqu historique), has dwelt at some length on 
the utility and beauty ( cette belle creation) of the 
results obtained by Monge’s GeomUrie descriptive. 
Mr. Millar has put the subject, in this elementary 
work, in a clear and concise form, and has given 
as much as is required by the ordinary run of 
students, while at the same time he has aimed at 
making his book sufficiently comprehensive for 
more advanced students. To meet a difficulty 
which often presents itself, he has in many cases 
given two figures for the solution of his problems: 
“ one of these being a perspective, representing 
the points, lines, and planes in their true positions; 
and the other their projections, and the ordinary 
solution of the problem.” The first two chapters 
are an elementary introduction to the subject; the 
next three treat of the projections of plane and 
solid figures and of curved surfaces and tangent 
planes, and of the intersections of surfaces (includ¬ 
ing shadows) ; and the last chapter is on axoraetric 
projection. “ There is figures in all things," and 
this work is well fitted, from its execution and 
from the arrangement above mentioned, to give 
students an accurate insight into the properties of 
geometrical figures. 

Lectures on the Elements of Applied Mechanics. 
Comprising, 1. Stability of Structures. 2. Strength 
of Materials. By Morgan W. Crofton, F.R.S. (C. 
F. Hodgson.) This work contains a synopsis of a 
course of lectures on the Theory of Structures and 
the Strength of Materials. It is intended to be 
supplemented by viva voce instruction and by ex¬ 
perimental illustrations; hence the statements con¬ 


tained in it are somewhat condensed. The 
student will learn much from the book, the 
mathematics of which is of an elementary cha¬ 
racter; he will learn much more if he has the 
text occasionally supplemented by a teacher. The 
authorities for the treatment here adopted are 
Rankine, Rouleaux, and Bauschinger. Great im¬ 
portance is attached to the method of Diagrams 
of Forces, and several practical examples on the 
method are given for practice as well as solved. 
In an Introduction Prof. Crofton indicates the 
distinction between Applied Mechanics and Ra¬ 
tional Mechanics, and points out that the prac¬ 
tical man cannot choose his problems: “ He must 
take those which the requirements of his art pre¬ 
sent, whether elegant and curious, or cumbrous 
and repulsive. . . . Some solution of every pro¬ 
blem must be obtained." When we say that the 
matters considered are Frames, Trussed Beams, 
Chains and Cords, Culmann’s Graphical Method, 
Girders, Loaded Beams, and such like, we Ime 
said enough to give the student an idea of what 
to expect in this volume. Prof. Orofton's reputa¬ 
tion for neatness in his solutions is a sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the work done. 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By Diony¬ 
sius Lardner. Mechanics. New Edition. Edited 
and considerably enlarged by Benjamin Loewv. 
With Three Hundred and Seventy-Eight Illus¬ 
trations. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The cha¬ 
racter of Dr. Lardner's work is known to most 
students of this subject. Mr. Loewy has re¬ 
tained nearly the whole of the elementary portion 
of the Principles of Mechanics, and has brought 
its matter down to present date. The parts re¬ 
lating to modem mechanical appliances—the chap¬ 
ters on machines, clockwork, &c.—have been 
replaced By new matter. A good feature is the 
great number of worked problems on statical and 
dynamical principles. A bare enumeration of the 
subjects treated of would take up more space than 
we have at our disposal; what we have examined, 
barring here and there a mistake, seems to be 
clearly and correctly stated. 

The Geometry of Compasses: or, Problems re¬ 
solved by the mere Description of Circles, ami the 
Use of Coloured Diagrams and Symbols. By 
Oliver Byrne. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) An 
interesting selection of problems in practical 
geometry. There are nineteen problems in all, 
each in duplicate. Vis-cl-vis are the enunciation 
and its construction in coloured lines, then on the 
following two pages we have similarly placed a 
verbal construction and au uncoloured figure. 
The examples chosen embrace the more important 
problems in the elements of the subject, including 
the case of finding the centre of a circle by means 
of the compasses only. There is also Dr. Collins s 
construction for dividing the circumference of a 
circle into seven equal parts by plane geometry. 
We do not remember any work of a similar kind 
to this, except the famous La Geometric^ del 
Compasso di Lorenzo Mascheroni (Pavia, Lib), 
on which Mr. Byrne’s constructions seem to be 
founded. 

A Treatise on the Stability of a Given State of 
Motion, particularly Steady Motion. Being the 
Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 
1877, in the University of Cambridge. By E. !• 
Routh, M.A., F.R.S., &c. (Macmillan.) It 
would be extreme presumption on the part of an 
ordinary reviewer to criticise an essay thus ushered 
into existence. Its parent is the well-known 
Senior-Wrangler-maker, and its sponsors are the 
Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Chnllis, Prof. Stokes, and 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell. We shall confine our 
attention, then, to briefly indicating the contents 
of the work before us as clearly pointed out 
hv the author in his Introduction. The terms 
stable and steady motion are defined, and it u 
shown that a system of bodies in steady motion is 
stable if the roots of a certain determinantal 
equation are such that their real parts are nega- 
i tive. A criterion is then investigated to deter- 
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mine beforehand whether equal roots do or do not 
imply instability. Two general methods are given 
by which, without solving the equation, it may be 
ascertained whether the character of the roots 
implies stability or instability. In the fourth 
chapter the forces in action are supposed to have 
a force-function, thereby much simplifying the 
above determinantal equation. Here, too, are con¬ 
sidered the proper method of choosing the steady 
co-ordinates (if there be any), the distinction 
between the harmonic oscillation about steady 
motion and that about equilibrium, and the 
changes which must be made in the determinantal 
equation where the equations of Lagrange 
become inapplicable. In the sixth chapter 
the energy-test of stability is considered. In 
the seventh chapter we have a discussion of 
the point whether the stability of a state of 
motion can really be determined by an examina¬ 
tion of the terms of the first order only. Mr. 
Routh shows that in some cases these are certainly 
sufficient, and he makes the attempt to discriminate 
between these cases and those in which the terms 
of the higher order ultimately alter the character 
of the motion. The institution of the Adams Prize 
has produced already much good fruit, which we 
accept as earnest of equally good fruit to come. How 
is it that nothing seems to have resulted from the 
fund which was collected a few years since to forma 
memorial to the late Prof. De Morgan ? We never 
received any account of the ultimate form decided 
upon, nor have we met with anyone who was better 
informed thereon than ourselves. A fitting testi¬ 
monial, we believe, would be the foundation of a 
He Morgan Prize to the author of the best essay, or 
work, on some subject of Pure Mathematics or 
Mathematical History. 

Elements of Physiography. By Prof. D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.Ii.S. For the Use of Science 
Schools. (W. H. Allen and Co.) The substitu¬ 
tion of physiography for physical geography in the 
.Syllabus of the Department of Science and Art 
has already brought forth two elementary text¬ 
books to meet the requirements of candidates for 
the May examinations. We exclude from our 
enumeration the work which Prof. Huxley has 
lately published under a similar title, since we 
have reason to believe that its appearance had no¬ 
thing whatever to do with the recent alteration 
at South Kensington. Prof. Ansted, from his 
position as examiner in physical geography and as 
author of several text-books on the subject, has 
had unusual facilities for becoming acquainted 
with the needs of the student; and the little work 
which he has just written will no doubt prove 
serviceable to the beginner. It contains, indeed, 
all that is commonly found in an elementary 
course on physical geography and geology; but it 
hardly extends to the wide range of subjects 
which it is proposed to include under the com¬ 
prehensive title of physiography. Nor, indeed, 
could this be expected in so small a work. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it bears the appearance of 
having been hastily compiled; at least it is other¬ 
wise difficult to account for the looseness of ex¬ 
pression which occasionally mars its pages. Any 
chemist, for instance, would object to the state¬ 
ment that oxygen “ has a great tendency to mix 
with almost all substances in nature;” or that 
■“ when oxygen and hydrogen combine to form 
water, the result is almost a new element.” It is a 
pity, too, that more cafe has not been taken in 
the etymological part: thus, on page 148, fiov is 
translated no fewer than three times “ life ; ” while, 
on page 104, £&>q appears as “an animal.” Such 
iuaccuracies, however, will no doubt disappear 
from a second edition. 

Conferences held in Connexion with the Special 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. 
Chemistry, Sfc. (Chapman and Hall.) This 
-volume contains a large number of addresses which 
were delivered at South Kensington on the sub¬ 
jects of Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Meteorology. As the 
conferences were presided over by such men as Dr. 


Frankland, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and Mr. John 
Evans, it need hardly be said that the volume 
is one of value if only for their presidential 
addresses. In addition to these, however, the 
volume contains descriptions of many of the 
pieces of apparatus in the collection, by some of 
our foremost men of science. As there is no 
preface to the volume we are ignorant of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which “ My Lords ” have been 
induced to issue it. It is a pity, however, that 
more care has not been taken in editing the work. 
An editor might judiciously have cut down many 
of the trivial remarks which are quite out of 
place in print. If, for example, one of the 
speakers happens to come in late, and makes an 
apology to the chairman, his apology is duly re¬ 
corded for the benefit of posterity. On page 411 
we find a paragraph of about a dozen lines iden¬ 
tical with one which is printed on the preceding 
page. Great carelessness, if not ignorance, has 
been shown in correcting the press. Thus, the 
same person figures on page 316 as Wrangell 
and as Wrangle. Many scientific words have not 
been rendered into their proper English equiva¬ 
lents : on page 276, for instance, we find ziolithes 
instead of zeolites ; on page 280 feldspath adulaire 
instead of adulnria felspar ; on page 281 chabasie 
in place of chabasite. ; on page 282 tetraedrite for 
tctrahedrite. But we will stop. It is rarely that 
we have seen the editorial hand so conspicuous by 
its absence. This remark, however, does not 
affect the real merit which many of the addresses 
unquestionably possess. 

Locomotive Engine-Driving. By Michael Rey¬ 
nolds. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) • This book 
is called a practical manual for engineers in 
charge of locomotive engines, and the text has 
been revised by the well-known engineer Mr. D. 
K. Clark. It contains much that will be valuable 
to the class for which it is intended, and is written 
in a lively good-tempered style, which makes it 
pleasant reading. One gathers from its pages that 
the engine-driver requires qualities not unlike 
those attributed to our ideal seaman, and that 
with these he ought to combine the rudiments, at 
least, of scientific knowledge. All those parts of 
the book which deal with practical questions seem 
worthy of praise. No doubt they treat of matters 
which can only be learnt perfectly by practice, but 
bv directing the attention of the driver to many 
things which might escape his attention, and by 
stimulating discussion as to doubtful points, the 
book must do good. The praise now given would 
not have been qualified if the author had kept 
within the limits of that part of his subject which 
he really knows—namely, practice. When he deals 
with the principles of" hydraulics, hydrostatics, 
mathematics, &c., he gets out of his depth, and 
skilled artisans will do much better to study these 
subjects in the excellent primers and text-books 
now available, and written by men as eminent in 
these departments as, no doubt, Mr. Reynolds is 
in engine-driving. The book contains so much 
that is good that it may well reach a second edition, 
from which this matter had better be omitted. 
Even the chapter on algebraic notation is very 
defective. Mr. Reynolds hopes that engine- 
drivers may hereafter be examined by competent 
authorities and obtain certificates of proficiency in 
the scientific branches of their work. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1877. Edited by Spencer F. Baird. (New York : 
Harper.) The publication of thi3 very useful 
series of records was commenced in 1871. The 
present volume is somewhat smaller than its pre¬ 
decessors, on account of the omission of abstracts 
of the more important papers. Scientific research 
increases so rapidly year by year that it was found 
to be impossible to give both abstracts and sum¬ 
maries without increasing the size of the publica¬ 
tion to that of a very unwieldy volume. As an 
alternative, therefore, the abstracts have been 
omitted, and the summaries considerably ex¬ 
tended. A good index enables ready reference to 
be made to any subject of special interest to the 


reader. Among the more important results of the 
year 1877 may be mentioned the discovery of the 
two faint satellites of Mars— Deimus and Phobus 
—by Prof. Hall. The names were suggested by 
the following passage in the Iliad :— 

‘Or cparo' sal p imrovs KtXero Afqidv re 4>d/3ov re 
Zevympev’. 

No less than eleven asteroids were discovered 
during the year; they are numbered 170-180 in 
the list of asteroids. Five new comets were de¬ 
tected. In Physics proper there was no discovery 
of any great moment, although a good deal of 
useful work was done in Heat and Electricity. In 
Chemistry the properties of the new metal gallium 
were further developed. Important contributions 
have been made to Microscopical Lithology. 
Fifty-one new mineral species have been dis¬ 
covered. Geographical and geological researches 
have been largely carried out in North America, 
and some important works have been published on 
Zoology. The Hooding of the Sahara continues to 
be advocated by Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who pro¬ 
poses to admit the Atlantic into the vast inland 
basin called El Gaf, which embraces an area of 
about eighty thousand square miles, and is sunk 
as much as 200 feet below the level of the sea. 
On the other hand, active preparations have been 
made for draining the Zuyder Zee—the most 
gigantic work of this description which has been 
attempted. It has been estimated that it will re¬ 
quire sixteen years for its completion, and cost 
335,000,000 francs. 


NIELS LUDVIG WESTERGAARD, 1815-1878. 

In Westergaard Sanskrit scholarship has lost one 
of its master builders. The younger generation of 
Sanskrit scholars has heard but little of him. 
During the last twenty years failing health and 
increasing official duties seem to have kept him 
away from the arena of Oriental scholarship. 
And well could he of all others afford to rest on 
his laurels. He had earned the title of which 
the ancient Emperors used to be so proud— 
Mehrer dcs Reichs, “ increaser of the empire.” 
He was one of those whom Helmholtz describes 
in his speech on Academic Liberty—a speech as 
excellent in spirit as inaccurate in facts—“one 
who had worked on the frontiers of human know¬ 
ledge, where no predecessor could have come to 
his assistance.” His Radices Linguae Sanscritae 
are a real marvel, if one considers that they were 
published in 1841, and that Westergaard was 
only twenty-six years of age when he published 
them. He had at that time not only read all the 
principal Sanskrit works then accessible, and ex¬ 
tracted from them, for the first time, passages in 
illustration of the meaning of all Sanskrit verbs, 
but he had completely mastered the system of 
native Sanskrit grammarians, and, more than that, 
he had pushed his researches forward into Vedic 
literature far beyond the point then reached by 
his contemporaries. Whoever will look at, 
and not only look at but work at, the 
DhatupatAa, the list of Sanskrit roots as col¬ 
lected and commented on by native gram¬ 
marians, will hardly believe that a young 
Danish student of twenty-six could have worked 
his way through these thornbushes, and that in 
the year 1841, when Panini was still to most 
scholars a book with seven seals, Sayana’s Dhatu- 
vrt’tti should have been mastered by him with¬ 
out any apparent effort. It is highly desirable 
that this work should now be done again. By 
a critical edition of the DhiitupatAa with Sayana’s 
commentary, the Dhatuvritti, a young Sanskrit 
scholar might win his spurs now, as Wester¬ 
gaard won his, by giving us the results that 
can be obtained from these works, so far as they 
serve as a safe foundation for a dictionary of the 
Sanskrit language. And not only had Wester¬ 
gaard studied Sayana's commentary on the collec¬ 
tion of Sanskrit roots, the voluminous Dhatuvritti; 
he was the first who, after Rosen, had devoted 
himself to the study of Sayana’s commentary on 
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the Big Veda. With the help of Say ana Wester¬ 
gaard had gone beyond the first book of the Big 
Veda published by Bosen in 1838; he had copied 
and studied the seventh Mandala, the hymns of 
VasishMa; he had studied also the Vt'u/asaneyi- 
samhita of the Ya//urveda—which then existed in 
MS. only, while now we possess two editions of 
it, an editio princeps by Prof. Weber, and another 
brought out in India under the auspices of tho 
Rajah of Besmah—and he had culled from these 
works the most important, passages likely to throw 
light on the history of Sanskrit verbs. The more 
one examines AVestergaard’s Verbal Dictionary, the 
more one feels amazed, not only at the vastness of 
the preparations necessary for it, but at tho scholar¬ 
like accuracy with which the work is done. Wester- 
gaard had brought to his Oriental studies that care 
tie minimis which distinguishes Greek and Latin 
scholarship. His work is clean, and, if not free 
from mistakes, never botchy. No doubt we have 
now in the great Sanskrit Dictionary of Boeht- 
lingk and Both much ampler material for the 
history of the Sanskrit language than in Wester- 
gaard’s llailices ; but no one would more readily 
and more fully acknowledge the value of the work 
done by Westergaard than the compilers of that 
new Thesaurus. The Radices Linguae Sanscritae 
will for ever remain a monument of Danish 
scholarship, and, though the work of a youth of 
twenty-six, thev seem to me the magnum opus in 
Westergaard's literary career. 

The very year in which the Radices were pub¬ 
lished, Westergaard set out on his journey to the 
East. The chief objects of his journey were 
MSS. of the Zend-Avesta, and the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. The Danish Government, proud of 
the success formerly achioved by Bask at Bombay 
and elsewhere, supplied the necessary expenses for 
this scientific expedition. Westergaard brought 
back what he went out for to see—new MSS. of 
the sacred writings of the Parsis, and new and 
accurate copies of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
Ilia copies of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions 
he generously handed over to Lassen; those of 
the Median cuneiform inscriptions he published 
himself, and was the first to trace back their 
language to a Turanian source. With the 
materials collected in India, Persia, and else¬ 
where, he published in 1852-54 his edition of 
the Zend-Avesta, the Religious Rooks of the 
Zoroastrians, edited and translated with a Dic¬ 
tionary, Orammar, §-c. Unfortunately tho pro¬ 
mised translation, Dictionary, and Grammar have 
never appeared, and it is doubtful whether, if 
now published after his death, they would be up 
to the mark that has since been reached by Zend 
scholarship. Several smaller essays published 
after his Zend-Avesta show that Westergaard still 
kept up his interest in Sanskrit and Iranian 
scholarship, but ever since the year 1848, when 
he was elected deputy to the Constituent Assembly 
in Denmark, and appointed its secretary, the 
whirlpool of political life absorbed much of 
his intellectual energy. He was a passionate 
Dane, and when the (juestion whether the 
doubtful zone of Schleswig-Holstein should be 
Danised or Germanised was at last decided by 
force of arms in favour of Germany, his political 
convictions a fleeted even his literary sympathies, 
and separated him for a time from several of his 
former friends and colleagues. But even though 
a frondeur, Westergaard’s name has been, and 
always will be, held in tho highest honour in 
Germany, and the names of the three Scandina¬ 
vians, Bask, Lassen, and Westergaard, will always 
form one of the brightest pages in the annals of 
Sanskrit scholarship. F. Max Muller. 


TUB ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Florence: Sept. 16, 1878. 

The Fourth Congress of Orientalists has been a 
great success. Thanks to the indefatigable exer¬ 
tions and courtesy of the General Secretary, 
Prof, de Gubematis, and other members of the 


Committee, thanks, too, to the attractions and 
hospitality of Florence itself, the numerous savans 
assembled here from all parts of the world will 
return home with the pleasantest possible memo¬ 
ries of the old capital of Italian art and culture. 
England has sent a fair contingent of members 
in Messrs. Ckenery, Oust, Braudreth, Leituer, 
Triibner and Long, Dr. Muir, Col. I’earse and 
Profs. Legge and Seager, though naturally larger 
contingents have come from France and Germany. 
Our time has been passed in an agreeable mixture 
of pleasure and business, dinners, soirees and ex¬ 
cursions forming a relief to the more serious work 
of the sections. These latter are seven in number, 
dealing respectively with Egyptology, Hebrew and 
Assyrian, Arabic, Indo-European and Iranian, 
Indian and Altaic, and Chinese, Indo-Chinese and 
Japanese. 

On Thursday the delegates dined with the Duke 
of Aosta in the Pitti Palace, and on Saturday 
evening an interesting musical and theatrical en¬ 
tertainment took place, at which Sgr. Rossi 
recited certain portions of Dante and of an Indian 
play prepared by Prof, de Gubernatis. To-night 
wo are to dine in the Palazzo Biccardi with Sgr. 
de Sanctis, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
after an excursion to the Marquis of Pinciatichi's 
chateau at Saumarzano. 

As the sections meet simultaneously, and not on 
separate days as in London and St. Petersburg, 
it is impossible for an individual member to hear 
more than a selected number of the papers that are 
read, and consequently I can speak from personal 
knowledge of little that has been done outside the 
Semitic (or Hebrew and Assyrian) section, of 
which M. Renan is president. Here M. Benan 
has read an interesting paper on the Phoenician 
graffiti found in the temple of Abydos, and Dr. 
IJommel, a rising Assyriologue of Germany, 
another on animal names in the Semitic languages. 
In this he attempted to show, though as it seemed 
to me more ingeniously than successfully, that the 
Semitic languages have radiated from Mesopotamia 
and not from Arabia. Prof. Merx has also read a 
paper on the Armenian and Syriac translation of 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, and Prof. 
Fr. Lenormant a brilliant mtmoire, which was 
much applauded, on the myth and the festivals of 
Tamruuz according to the cuneiform texts. In 
this he alluded to the mention of “ the river 
of Tammuz ” which he had found on an Assyrian 
tablet. In the same section Prof. Volck drew at¬ 
tention to the new edition of the Hebrew Lexicon of 
Gesenius which he has lately taken part in bringing 
out; and Dr. Oppert communicated his discovery 
of the sources of the chronology of Genesis, of 
which I gave an account in the Academe a year 
ago. Dr. Oppert made another interesting com¬ 
munication to the Indo-European section after a 
paper read by Prof. Ascoli on the Sassanian 
coins in the Naples Museum. This had reference 
to a short inscription in Persian cuneiform en¬ 
graved on a gem, in which Dr. Oppert has identi¬ 
fied a character, not before found in the Persian 
inscriptions, with the Assyrian ideograph of 
“ king.” A remarkable stone axe, with an Ao- 
cadian legend in three lines, brought from Rome 
for exhibition at the Congress, was described by 
Prof. Lenormant yesterday. 

In the Egyptian section papers have been read 
on the meaning of the “ lushabs ” or funereal statu¬ 
ettes, and on the sixth chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, by the president, M. Maspero; on a new 
liturgical book according to hieratic texts in the 
museums of Turin and the Louvre, by Sgr. 
Schiaparelli; and on' the Coptic text of Job in 
the Sahidic dialect. An interesting discussion on 
the nature of the clicks has also been carried on 
in this section. 

In the Arabic section the following papers have 
been, or will be, read :—On the Sicilian Questions 
of Ibn Sabin, by Prof. Mehren; on the question 
whether Mohammed could read and write, by 
Prof. Weil; on the Conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs, by Prof. Krehl; on the Sources of Edrisi, 


by Prof. Lagus ; on the Philosophical Studies of 
the Arabs in the Tenth Century, by Sgr. Dieterici; 
on the grammatical work entitled Ibn al Kutiyzah, 
by Prof. Guidi; and on Abu-Hamid’s description 
of Rome in the Middle Ages, by Prof. Cusa. 

In the Indo-European section we have, besides 
Prof. Ascoli’s paper already alluded to, memoirs 
on Slavic Philology by M. de Courtenay; on the 
Zend root karet in the names of cutting-instru¬ 
ments in Europe, bv Prof. Pizzi; and an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Psychological Mythology of the Indo- 
Europeans, by Sgr. Brofierio. 

In the Indian section the President, Prof. Both, 
has described a unique MS. of the Atharva-Veda 
recently brought from Cashmir, the age of which 
must be as early as the seventh century. As it 
contains many new readings its importance can 
readily be imagined. Mr. da Cunha has also a 
paper in the same section entitled, “ Materials for 
the History of Oriental Studies among the Portu¬ 
guese.” 

The sixth and seventh sections meet to-morrow, 
when papers are promised by Schiefner, Vamberr, 
and Donner, Beal, Legge, De Rosny, Corditr, 
Von der Gabelentz and others. 

I mii3t not conclude this letter without a 
reference to a visit I have made under Mr. Still¬ 
man’s guidance to a portion of the old Etruscan 
wall of Fiesole, which has recently fallen down. 
The disaster allows us to see the way in which the 
stones were shaped and put together, and makes it 
highly probable that no metallic tools were usei 
upon them. At all events, drill-holes are still visible 
in thestones,showing that theywerebrokenofffrom 
the native rock by cleavage, and the indentations 
with which the surface of each is covered show 
equally that they were smoothed by a succession 
of blows dealt with a stone or a mallet of hard wood. 
Since I was last at Fiesole the Etruscan theatre 
there has been cleaned out, and several antiquities 
found, such as vases, bronze ornaments, ana rude 
bas-reliefs. A. H. Satce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Schmidt’s Charts der Qebirge des Monies.— The 
publication of the great Lunar Chart of Julius 
Schmidt, the director of tie observatory at 
Athens, will be welcome to all observers who 
take an interest in physical observations of our 
satellite. In the Introduction to the volume of 
explanations which is published in connexion 
with the chart, Schmidt gives a succinct history 
of the origin and development of his undertaking, 
and how it has been brought about that the chart 
appears in its present and not in another form. 
It is necessary to read this Introduction in order 
to appreciate his work at its true value and not to 
entertain expectations which it does not profess to 
fulfil. Having followed the author's account, it 
will be understood and, in his words, 

“ may well be granted, that hie own disappointment 
at the partial non-fulfilment of demands which he 
had made upon himself is tempered by the conscious¬ 
ness that a rich and comprehensive original document 
respecting the state of the moon's surface, and one not 
deformed by opinions, hypotheses, and theories, wid 
have an independent valne even for a late future- 
time ; and that then the actual results, considered ac¬ 
cording to their whole bearing, will make objections 
appear insignificant for which greater or lesser de¬ 
fects in the details of such a document may offer 
well-founded opportunities.” 

Schmidt then traces the history of his fragmentary 
labours from the time of his boyhood to the time 
when, at Athens, he set to work to unite all his 
available fragments in one great chart in order to 
recognise which regions of the moon had been 
neglected or overlooked. In January 1865, he 
began a chart on four leaves, each representing a 
quadrant of the radios of a zndtre. The positions 
of the chief points were taken from M&aler, and 
the details were then entered from his own obser¬ 
vations. In a short time he could recognise how 
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1 ittle he possessed and how much was still want¬ 
ing. He was therefore compelled to augment the 
observations to such a degree that the former 
ones became of comparatively small consideration. 
Nine years, with some interruptions, were de¬ 
voted to the work, till, in July 1874, Schmidt 
decided to bring it to a conclusion, since it 
appeared beyond doubt that, even under perma¬ 
nent favourable conditions, an exhaustive repre¬ 
sentation of all details which can be recognised 
by a refractor of six feet focus, like that at Athens, 
requires a longer duration of life and far greater 
powers of work than are vouchsafed to man. 
Meanwhile a change had been made in the 
plan of the charts. After having worked for 
a couple of years on the four leaves, Schmidt 
recognised that the continuation of the under¬ 
taking in that way would not lead to a 
satisfactory end. Hie size of the four leaves 
was far too large to allow numberless small ob¬ 
jects to be sketched-in conveniently with the neces¬ 
sary nicety; the greater experience gained in 
using the pen had produced inequalities, and some 
sensible errors in representing certain regions near 
the limb could not oe erased; besides, if the chart 
was to be reproduced on stone or copper, the tech¬ 
nical difficulties in engraving plates of such large 
size would be seriously increased. For these 
reasons the work which had already been accom¬ 
plished was, in April 1867, rejected and a new 
one begun. Lohrmann’s division of the whole 
chart into twenty-five sections was adopted, and 
his sections furnished the foundation for the posi¬ 
tions of objects in the new charts, the scale of 
which was just doubled, so that the moon is 
represented by a disc of six Paris feet, or nearly 
seventy-six English inches, diameter. Though 
certain inaccuracies of Lohrmann’s printed maps 
were thus increased, and though additional in¬ 
equalities were introduced by the different sorts 
of paper used, so that the rims of the different 
sections may not fit so well as might be desired, 
Schmidt did not trouble himself further about 
such minor defects; the representation of details, 
which was his chief aim, succeeded on the whole 
as he had intended, and greater errors were happily 
avoided. In December 1874 the finished chart was 
exhibited at the Berlin Observatory, and created 
so much interest there that, under the auspices of 
the Crown Prince of Germany and of Moltke, the re¬ 
production of the twenty-five tables was undertaken 
in the photographic establishment of the staff of the 
army, and it is thus that the work has now be¬ 
come accessible to the scientific public. The first 
impression which the charts make upon anyone 
who has some fair acquaintance with the moon's 
surface is, perhaps, that of a want of variety in 
the treatment of different objects ; there is a cer¬ 
tain sameness in the representation of grand ring- 
mountains and of far less conspicuous hilly re¬ 
gions. The fact is accounted for by the explanations 
which Schmidt adduces in his Introduction. As 
he was in possession of numerous observations on 
the degree of slope of some mountains and hills, 
he might have treated these slopes more accu¬ 
rately than he has done. Yet the number of 
known slopes was extremely small in comparison 
with the number of unknown ones, and the exi¬ 
gencies of preparing the hand-drawings—which 
were sure to fade in the course of years—for 
photographic reproduction, resolved on since 1868, 
rendered the appearance of equal distinctness of 
all details desirable, and for this reason the faint 
hilly tracks and veins in the great plains have 
been intentionally shaded far more strongly 
than their slope would require. Accordingly the 
chart does not give a correct impression of the 
great differences which actually exist on the moon’s 
surface, and Madler's chart is in this respect more 
faithful. If it had been intended to get the chart 
lithographed, it would have been easy to approach 
nearer _ to the truth. But Schmidt’s professed 
chief aim has been to represent every formation 
with great distinctness; and, in doing so, he has, 
according to his statement, considered only actual 


observers of the moon who, aware of his reasons 
and intentions, know how to distinguish suffi¬ 
ciently between the adopted technical representa¬ 
tions and the real objects. An approximate 
counting of the craters and ring-like formations 
represented in the three charts furnishes the num¬ 
bers: Lohrmann, 7,178; Miidler, 7,735; Schmidt, 
32,856; and the numbers of rills or clefts: 
Lohrmann, 09; Miidler, 77; Schmidt, 348. 
Schmidt estimates that, if it were possible to 
make a complete chart of the moon as seen with a 
magnifying power of 600, the number of craters 
to be represented would amount to about 
100,000, and that of the rills or clefts to about 
500. 

The failure of European observers to find 
the comet discovered by Mr. L. Swift, at 
Rochester, New York, on July 6, is now easily 
accounted for by a mistake in the first 
and uncorrected report of the discovery. In¬ 
stead of having the slow motion which 
the telegram announced, the comet was moving 
rather quickly towards south-west, so that it was 
already too near the horizon when observers in 
Europe were searching for it. Prof. Peters at 
Clinton, N. Y., however, has secured observations 
of its position on four nights between July 7 and 
23, from which its orbit has been computed. The 
assigned time of the comet’s passage through its 
perihelion is July 21, the inclination of its orbit 
to the ecliptic 78°. Since the beginning of 
August the comet has been observable only in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Mr. Swift appears also to have seen the intra- 
Mercurial planet or whatever the object ob¬ 
served by Prof. Watson during the total 
eclipse of the sun on July 20 may turn out to 
have been. Considering the non-success of 
several other observers, this independent corrobo¬ 
ration of Watson’s observations made some 
minutes previously is peculiarly fortunate, though 
the account of Swift’s observation hitherto re¬ 
ceived is too vague and indefinite. Prof. Watson 
has published the corrected position of the star 
observed by him on July 29, Sh. 16m. 37s. Wash¬ 
ington M. T., right ascension 8h. 27m. 35s., decli¬ 
nation +18° 16'; and also that of another more 
doubtful object: 5h. 17m. 46s. Wash. M. T., right 
ascension 8h. 8m. 38s., declination +18° 3'. 


Prof. Camel's Classification of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom. —At the close of his recent work, La Morf- 
oloyia Vegetale, Prof. Caruel, of Pisa, proposes a 
classification of the vegetable kingdom which has 
not so much of novelty in the principles of classi¬ 
fication as in the terminology and in the salient 
characters of the groups. He makes the following 
five primary groups, viz.:—1. Phanerogamia .— 
Every individual is trimorpbic. The first form 
is neutral, and is capable of indefinite development, 
and of agamic reproduction, principally by means 
of buds. This agamic form gives rise, through the 
medium of the flowers, to the two other (sexual) 
forms, male and female, which have only a definite 
development. The male form or pollen is thalloid, 
the female form or gemmule (ovule) is cormoid; 
this last produces, first, a pro-embryo, as the result 
of the fecundation by the fovilla of the pollen, of 
an oosphere contained in a closed oogonium; and, 
finally, the embryo of the neutral form, which 
develops at the extremity of the pro-embryo, and 
in the same direction. In the subdivision of 
Phanerogamia, Oaruel discards the distinction 
between Gymnospermia and Angiospermia, retain¬ 
ing, as the two primary classes, Monocotyledones 
and Dicotyledones, and giving the higher rank to 
the former. 2. Schistogamia, including Characeae 
only.—These are also trimorpbic, but the male 
sexual form consists of vermiform phytozoa (an- 
therozoids) instead of pollen-grains, formed in an 
antherocyst (antheridium) differing in structure 
from the anther; the female form consists of an 
oogemma (archegonium) comparable to a gemmule 


but naked; the neutral form springs directly from 
the oospore, which, on germinating, produces the 
embryo transversely. 3. Prothalloganna or Vascular 
Cryptogams.—These are also trimorpbic. The 
neutral form does not produce the two sexual forms, 
but spores; these, on germinating, are transformed 
into sexual prothallia, with archegonia and naked 
oospheres, and vermiform phytozoa containod in 
antheridia; the oospore gives rise transversely to the 
embryo of the neutral form. The Prothallogamia 
are divided into Heterosporae and Isosporae. 4. 
Bryogamia (synonymous with Muscineae). The 
distinguishing character of this group is the in¬ 
definite power of development of the female indi¬ 
vidual, together with the definite development of 
the neutral form or sporogonium. A consequence 
of this is the continued and repeated fecundation 
of which the female form is capable, which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Bryogamia from the three preceding 
groups. The embryo springs directly trom the 
oospore ; the male forms are phytozoa. The group 
is divided into Musci and llepaticae. 5. Oymno- 
gamia (Thallophyta or Cellular Cryptogamia). 
The simplest Gymnogamia possess only a single 
form, which is reproduced agamically by fission, 
by conidia and sporidia, or by gamogenesis, but 
without any sexual differentiation. In others 
there is sexual differentiation into male and female 
forms; a few have also a third neutral form, when 
the oospore produces zoospores, instead of passing 
directly into the female form. They resemble the 
Bryogamia in the definite development of the 
neutral form; but differ in the zoospore-like form 
of the phytozoa, and in the structure of the 
oogonium, which is isolated and naked, and 
does not form part of an archegonium, Prof. 
Caruel altogether discards the old classification 
of Thallophytes into Algae, Fungi, and Lichens, 
but does not propose any other in its place, 
and thinks it probable that, as our knowledge of 
some of its forms increases, it will be broken up 
into several primary groups. lie thinks it would 
be an advantage if the term Cryptogamia were 
altogether disused. 

FINE ART. 

Handbook for Travellers in Northamptonshire 
and Rutland. (Murray.) 

All Mr. Murray’s English Guides are good, 
but even among good things there are com¬ 
monly a worse and a better class. What 
occult causes may have been at work we 
have not discovered, but there might cer¬ 
tainly be a considerable amount of evidence 
brought together to show that the literary 
and archaeological ability displayed in this 
series of guides is at its highest point when 
the scene is removed far away from London, 
and that, on the other hand, it suffers a sort 
of blight when districts very near at hand 
are treated of. There is not more of in¬ 
terest to see near Town than far away, so it 
cannot be the wealth of the subject which 
produces a too rich growth, and is the 
cause of partial barrenness, as farmers 
say it is of “ deaf ears ” among the com. 
Our own guess on the matter is that the 
printed literature relating to places near 
London is much more voluminous than that 
of places far away, and yet for the most 
part very worthless. In the more distant 
counties the authors have but few books to 
guide them, and what there are are usually 
of some value. This is pre-eminently 
the case in Northamptonshire. Bridges’ 
History of the county is very old- 
fashioned, but scholarlike and trustworthy 
on almost everything except architecture. 
Baker’s unfinished work is, we believe, the 
best county history which has ever been 
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written. It is wanting in some of the 
literary graces which adorn the writings of 
Robert Surtees, Thomas Dunham. Whitaker, 
and even men of less note, but as a piece of 
local history pure and simple it stands on a 
much higher level than they. With resources 
such as these at hand, it was to be expected 
that Murray’s Guide to Northamptonshire 
would be a worthy book ; we confess, how¬ 
ever, to some surprise that it is as good as 
we have found it. Printed material is of the 
greatest use—for the writer of a guide-book 
cannot be an original investigator—but no 
books, however good, will stand in the stead 
of personal observation. It is evident that 
the writer knows the district thoroughly 
and has visited the places he describes. 
The book has a certain unity about it which 
is pleasing. The compiler has treated fairly 
of all things, each in its season, and is not 
unduly emphatic on earth-works, first 
pointed architecture, or memorials of the 
Civil War. He must have his own 
favourite studies and periods, but has 
kept his pen well in hand and not 
converted a general guide-book into a 
directory to his own hobbies. There is so 
very little with which to find fault that it 
may seem ungracious to do so at all; one 
defect, however, has struck us, though it is 
an error on the right side. Northampton¬ 
shire is pre-eminently the county of stately 
manor-honses. We wish sometimes that 
these had been rather more fully described. 
Churches can always be seen, but houses 
are inhabited, and it is not everyone who 
can gain admittance within their walls. 
Nothing is more loathsome than the sort of 
description of such things which we get in 
the guide-books of the lower sort, where the 
grossest blunders in matters of fact are 
mingled with stupid flattery of the present 
owners and their real or supposed pro¬ 
genitors. We do not want descriptions of 
furniture, books, pictures, or other private 
goods of the owners ; but all buildings of in¬ 
terest are in a sense public property, and 
we sometimes miss here the minuteness of 
detail we desire. This is the case with re¬ 
gard to Kirby Hall, one of the finest seats 
in the county, which, sad to say, is but too 
free of access, as it is uninhabited, and 
rapidly falling to decay. Strong language 
might be used—but would be vain—as to 
the course of events which has brought 
this to pass. Unless, however, it should 
within a very short space fall into the 
hands of some one who will care for 
it, this magnificent home of the Hattons 
will become a mere ruin. It is much to be 
wished that, while there is yet time, accurate 
plans and drawings of details should be pub¬ 
lished. Some of the Elizabethan arabesque 
sculpture is as fine as anything we ever saw. 

The Index contains what seems to be an 
almost complete list of monumental brasses. 
We miss from it, however, the late (1640) 
but very curious one in the round church 
at Northampton containing full - length 
figures of George Coles and his two wives. 
It is especially interesting from the fact 
that the material of which it is made is 
really brass, not the mixed metal which used 
to be called latten. This should certainly 
have had a line given to it; and, on the other 
hand, we could have dispensed with the de¬ 


scription of the new font in the same church, 
which is as ugly a bit of “ chiselmanship ” 
as ever came oat of a mason’s yard. 

Edward Peacock. 


ART BOOKS. 

At a time when slight little books are almost 
weekly issued from the press treating of every 
minor subject that can be shown to have some 
connexion with art, it is not to be expected that 
we shall be without a volume on the modern 
practice of needlework, and very likely Messrs. 
Marcus Ward's handsome quarto Art Embroidery: 
a Treatise on the Revived Practice of Decorative 
Needlework may not be the first in the field. The 
literary part of it is executed by M. S. Lockwood 
and E. Glaister, who furnish certain sensible re¬ 
marks on the laws of Decorative Art as applied to 
needlework, and, besides expounding what they 
deem to be the principles of Design, afford service¬ 
able advice on colour and materials. Much, how¬ 
ever, that the book teaches in the way of design, 
and something of what it inculcates in the matter 
of colour, are to be gathered perhaps most readily 
from the nineteen plates printed in colours from 
drawings by Thomas Crane—a brother, we believe, 
of the eminent draughtsman of the children’s 
picture-books. The root of the matter is probably 
in Mr. Crane, though the choice of form and hue 
is by no means faultless. It does not always 
succeed in resting or occupying the eye without 
ever fatiguing it, which the literary contri¬ 
butors to the volume properly set forth as 
one of the first necessities of decorative work. 
A supreme and perfect sense of the arrangements 
of colour is given to very few. Mr. Crane's work 
is nevertheless often meritorious; and we are 
chiefly at issue with the systematic teachers of 
this branch of decorative art when they maintain 
—as the very appearance of such a book as this 
would seem to maintain—that it is possible, by 
writing essays and publishing plates, to teach 
needlework that shall necessarily be artistic. The 
furnishing of designs and the proscription or ad¬ 
vocacy of certain hues or combinations of hues, 
will be hardly more effectual in procuring from 
the first comer a piece of really artistic needlework 
than the preparation of colours on a palette will 
be effectual in procuring from the first who 
handles the brush a composition to be ranked with 
Raphael’s, Titian’s, or Turner’s. The first con¬ 
dition of “ art needlework ’’ is that it shall be the 
work of an artist; and our young women who are 
now ambitiously or contentedly engaged with 
crewels where their mothers were bending over 
“ Penelope canvas ” need to acquire a little of the 
spirit of the artist as well as his trick of the 
hand. There remains of course the happy fact, to 
be stated to the credit of the furtherers of “ art 
needlework,” that the present “ revived practice 
of decorative needlework ” affords occasion for the 
exercise of art such as was never even possible in 
the days of the canvas work beloved by the last 
generation. 

Examples for Pret-cutting and Wood-carving. 
By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. (Marcus 
Ward.) These examples are very good, and have 
the advantage of being engraved on a full-size 
scale. They comprise designs for finger-plates for 
doors, panels, corner-pieces, paper-knives, borders, 
brackets, reading-stands ana money-boxes, both 
for fretwork and carving in relief. They are all 
bold and effective, and have the merit of being not 
only original but thoroughly English; the panels 
of figs, strawberries, and nuts are particularly 
good, as are also the designs for monograms within 
various enclosing forms. Especially pretty and 
simple is a ring of angular designs (Plate xii., fig. 
35), suggested by the rings children make from 
the thorns of the dog-rose by sticking the point 
of one into the base of another. The letterpress 
is as good in its way as the designs, giving the 
result of experience in valuable hints, but without 


attempting to teach what can only be gained by 
experience itself. 

The Round Towers of Ireland. By Henry 
O’Neill. Part I., containing Descriptions of the 
Four Round Towers in the County of Dublin. 
(Dublin: Gill; London: Quaritch.) Thanks to 
the labours of the late George Petrie, and Lord 
Dunraven, as well as to those of the author and 
artist of the work now lying before us, the wild 
theories which had been invented respecting the 
objects and dates of the remarkable circular 
columns found in various parts of Ireland are 
gradually clearing away, and it has been satis- 1 
factorily shown that, instead of having been built \ 
by the Pagan Irish for the purposes of fire- or I 
priapic worship, they owe their origin to a 
comparatively later period, and had for their ob¬ 
ject the safety of the ecclesiastics who inhabited 
the immediate localities where they are found, 
and their ecclesiastical treasures. Forty-seven 
years ago the Royal Irish Academy offered a 
premium of fifty pounds and a gold medal for an 
essay on these round towers—having already be¬ 
stowed prizes in 1827 and 1828 on Miss Beaufort 
and John Dalton for essays on the same subjects, 
in which the theory was sustained that they had 
been built for the purposes of fire-worship. 

This third appeal was responded to by George 
Petrie, whose fine work on the ancient Christian 
architecture of Ireland was confessedly an intro¬ 
duction only to the essay upon the round towers 
themselves; and Mr. O’Neill—we think, justly— i 

complains that while the premium was adjudged to 
Petrie, his memoir, in which “ the characteristic i 
peculiarities belonging to all the towers remaining 
in Ireland were to be noticed,” has never been 
published, even if it was ever written. We I 

think, however, that Mr. O'Neill is not justified in ! i 

asserting in his Preface that Petrie's object in his i 
work was to show that ancient Ireland was unim¬ 
portant and uncivilised; in fact, we regret that the 
author should have indulged in ill-judged com¬ 
ments both on Petrie and on the Royal Irish 
Academy in this part of his work. The second | 
art of the book before us is devoted to a careful 
escription of the round towers of Clondalkin, 
Lusk, Rathmichael, and Swords, all in the county 
of Dublin, which are illustrated in four prettily- 
coloured landscape plates, and four plates of de¬ 
tails. And the tnird part, which is headed 
“Irish Antiquities” and which is evidently in¬ 
tended to be considered as an Introduction to the 
work when complete, consists of a short sketch of 
the political history of Ireland, in which the 
author justly upholds the skill of the native 
artists, but, at the same time, unjustly attributes 
its decline to the advent of the English in the ■ 
twelfth century.—Since the above notice was 
written we regret to learn from an appeal for sym¬ 
pathy towards the author which has reached us, 
that from long and continued illness, and from an 
accident by which both his hands have been 
permanently dislocated, he is now, verging on 
eighty years of age, obliged to call for the aid of 
the benevolent. We cannot believe that a man 
who has produced so truly national and splendid a 
work as his upon the ancient crosses of Ireland 
will be allowed to linger in want 
We have read with interest many of the chap¬ 
ters in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Art and Art 
Industries in Japan (Virtue and Co.), though the 
volume bears the impress of having been written 
somewhat fragmentamy, and perhaps chiefly for 
the pages of a quite popular art periodical. The ; 
virtues which modern study and judgment have 
discerned in the art of Japan, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, a very accomplished and long faithful 
amateur of that art, expounds lucidly and agree¬ 
ably. But his appreciation of the work of other 
writers on the theme is to us less pleasing than his ( 
appreciation of the theme itself, since it has led , 
him into long quotations from other mens . 
writings in some cases where the statement of 
his original thought and conclusion might have 
been, we think, even more useful. There is also a 
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not inconsiderable amount of repetition in the 
work, of which a possibly more studious and 
exacting revision on the author's part might have 
made a more complete and compact whole. But 
be this as it may, Sir Rutherford has undoubtedly 
added to the pleasant and popular means of under¬ 
standing the virtues of the Japanese artist aud 
art workman, and he has not failed to make 
lain some of the limitations of range in 
apanese artistic thought and effort. Further¬ 
more, Sir Rutherford has done not ill in 
claiming for his own fellow-countrymen much 
of that honour of discovery of Japanese virtues 
which some recent writings have claimed too 
exclusively for the French. And, lastly, the 
illustrations in his book, and those especially 
which bear upon Japanese humour—the quality 
most generally absent from pictorial art—add 
considerably to the value of it. They are executed 
with a spirit which is able quite sufficiently to 
recall the spirit of the originals. Sir Rutherford's 
dainty volume will probably be a popular little 
drawing-room present, and one is glad that its 
literary matter does not rest only in the bulky 
magazine in which much of it first appeared. The 
book is a pleasant handy-book. 


NOTES ON ANT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

French critics are so little accustomed, and 
generally, it must be confessed, so little qualitied 
by study, to occupy themselves with English 
artistic affairs, that it has been a pleasure to rend 
recently in the French magazines and journals one 
or more capable estimates of the display of Eng¬ 
lish Art at the Paris Exhibition. The Rcpuhlique 
Eranqaise, in having for its art-critic M. Philippe 
Burty, has had the advantage of the service of a 
writer who is more familiar than most with the 
history and movements of English Art, and who 
is peculiarly sensitive to the special excellences 
of the English school, or—to speak more accu¬ 
rately in (lavs when no school is—to the special 
excellences of individual English painters. His 
remarks upon the figure-landscapes of Frederick 
Walker and the portraits of Mr. G. F. Watts are 
particularly appreciative. M. Burty is severe 
upon our scanty and poor array of sculpture, nor 
is this to be wondered at when we remember that 
he writes in a land where there has existed for a 
hundred years in unbroken succession a line of 
sculptors, noble, exquisite, or vivacious. “ I)e la 
sculpture anglaise il n’y a rien a dire. Elle 
n'existe & peu pres pas. Elle s'exffcute en general 
en Italie, dans des ateliers sans nom. Elle attdnue 
tellement le sens de la forme nue, quecelle-ci n’ex- 
iste plus.” In a recent number of the Revue des 
Deux-Mamies, M. Henri Houssaye—writing more 
seriously than a longer-known writer who bears 
his name—takes a broad general survey of English 
artistic production. He is, however, less in sym¬ 
pathy with our better aims than is M. Burty, and 
his judgments partake of the conventional and 
traditional. Nevertheless they are carefully 
reasoned, and in one or two instances he has dis¬ 
played shrewdness as well as care. 

We have received from Mrs. Noseda, of the 
Strand, two mezzotint engravings which she has 
lately issued. One is from the hand of Mr. 
Shury, and the other from that of Mr. R. B. 
Parkes, both artists being known as accomplished 
engravers in mezzotint. A lighter task has this 
time been assumed by Mr. Shury than when, 
likewise at the instance of Mrs. Noseda, he under¬ 
took the rendering into mezzotint of the great 
example of Sir Joshua, The Ladies Waldegrave, 
and the exceptionally interesting Gainsborough, 
The Mall. The ease, the apparent spontaneity 
and delicate sketchiness of Mr, Shury’s present 
work—so pleasantly indicative of the original— 
give it much charm. It is from one of the many 
portraits which George Romney painted of Lady 
Hamilton — Lady Hamilton as Euphrosyne — a 
sketchy and in a certain sense unfinished thing, 


happy no doubt in its vivacious rendering of one im¬ 
pression out of many which the noted beauty made 
upon the susceptible painter who was for years her 
worshipper. Nor does this picture stand alone 
among the unfinished or unelaborated works of 
Romney in being very delightful and remarkable. 
The peculiar and immediate success of the canvas 
called Lady Hamilton Reading a Gazette, exhi¬ 
bited at the Old Masters' two or three years ago, 
will be in the minds of our readers as another 
instance of the artist’s treatment being most feli¬ 
citous when seemingly most summary. In the 
present portrait, the Euphrosyne, the face, with 
its splendid aniiuation aud large frankness of ex¬ 
pression illuminating features of regular and 
ordered beauty, has been excellently treated, and 
Mr. Shury is to be congratulated ns much on the 
exactness as on the freedom of his work. The 
amateur turns to another world when he turns to 
Mr. 1’arkes's rendering of a famous Madrazo, A 
Cup of Coffee. The original work we remember 
at M. Desclmmps' Gallery in Bond Street, where, 
even among works by graver and greater masters, 
its qualities were much remarked. It represents, 
with the kind of vividness peculiar to this artist 
and his school, the manifold attractions of a young 
woman of our day, in the bloom of health and of 
well-sustained youth—very sensitive to physical 
enjoyment and, it may even be supposed, well 
content with the impression she is making on her 
beholders. The subject—a beflounced and befrilled 
damsel of the latest fashion—might easily lend 
itself to vulgarity, and might be made temporarily 
successful even by meretricious treatment. But 
the skilled art of Madrazo has avoided the mere¬ 
tricious, and so of course has the careful and ex¬ 
cellent—nav, rnoro, the brilliant and subtle—work 
of Mr. Parkes in translating him. This engraving 
will be very attractive to those who are possessed 
in art with the passion of what the French are 
pleased to style la modernitt, and Mrs. Noseda 
has done well to provide for them. It is intensely 
of our day : not in the slightest degree exalted or 
ideal, but agreeable with an art that is content 
with the prettiuess of everyday life and character, 
and seeks nothing more. 

Tiif, Chronique des Arts mentions the discovery 
in one of the quarters of Rome of some paintings 
and tapestries of great value, which had been 
hidden away bv the authorities of Santa Maria 
in Vallicelli in 1873, before the time when that 
convent was taken possession of by the Govern¬ 
ment. Among the recovered property is a Holy 
Family attributed to Andrea del Sarto. 

Tiie pleasant little Salon of Versailles is now 
open in the three sidles of the LyctSe. It is re¬ 
markable for the number of ladies who exhibit. 
Most of the medals have, however, been carried 
oft' by male artists, only two of secondary import¬ 
ance having been bestowed upon female talent. 
The prix cChonneiu- was awarded to M. V. Gilbert 
for his two paintings, La Marchande de Volailles 
and Coquetterie. 

The Rappel records the death of an old lady at 
Lyon who might, it says, have well been taken 
for a pauper but for a chaplet in gold that she 
always wore on her head. This old lady was the 
widow of the Lyonnais painter Trimolet, and so 
far from being poor has left a fortune valued at 
800,000 fr., besides a large collection of works of 
art, including pictures of great value. These she 
has bequeathea to the town of Dijon; but if the 
stipulations she makes concerning them are not 
fulfilled, they are to revert to Lyon, where this 
eccentric old lady has lived for many years all 
alone, and apparently in the greatest poverty, in 
one room of a vast hotel, the rest of the house 
being always kept shut up and the windows 
hermetically closed. Her diamonds,, valued at 
80,000 fr., she has left to adorn some object of 
veneration in the parish church of Saint-Franjois 
de Sales. 

Nineteen pupils have been admitted to com¬ 
petition at tne Ecole des Beaux-Arts for the 


prize founded by M. Jauvin d’Attainville for his¬ 
tory and landscape painting. 

M. Elie Delaunay has been commissioned by 
the French Government to execute a large picture 
of Christ on the Cross, with two allegorical 
figures. This is destined to be set up in tho 
Palais de Justice, in the place of the fine Early 
Flemish triptych, which has been removed for 
some years from the chamber of the Tribunal Civil 
to the salle of the Cour d’Appel. 

The old chateau of Saint-Germain, dating from 
the time of Francis I., has been so effectually re¬ 
stored that from a ruin it has been made into a 
fine palace, suitable for the requirements of ex¬ 
hibitions. One is now being held there of works 
of fine art, which is said to lend another attrac¬ 
tion to the always beloved Quartier de Saint- 
Germain, so rich in historical memories. Such 
painters as Detaille, Ilenner, Hanoteau, Gil¬ 
bert, May, Lozerge, Thomas de Barbarin, and 
others of equal note, have sent pictures to this 
little exhibition; and some splendid achievements 
in the way of photography have been contributed 
by the eminent photographer Nadar, who has 
won the gold medal of the Exhibition. 

The Belgian Salon, held every three years, is 
now open in a large building on the Boulevard du 
Hainaut at Brussels. The catalogue enumerates 
1,078 oil-paintings, 198 water-colour and other 
drawings, 140 works of sculpture, and 20 archi¬ 
tectural models. 

The Ecclesiastical Art Review continues to re¬ 
present both the practical and the antiquarian 
sides of its special subject. Ladies who desire to 
consecrate their art needlework to religious pur¬ 
poses will find some useful hints on the principles 
of design for altar fronts, copes, and other church 
ornaments, in a series of papers on “ Heraldry as 
a Handmaid of Ecclesiastical Art.” Some of the 
designs, however, are of very questionable taste, 
as the following for a banner—“ the Crucifixion ; 
angels collecting water from the sacred wounds 
and pouring it into a moat at the base ; the sheep 
drinking.” Mr. Edw. Harris, in a paper on 
“ Mason’s Marks,” describes the method of fixing 
the line of orientation of churches by observation 
of the rising sun, which explains the fact that so 
few churches point due east and west. It is pro¬ 
bable that the orientation was fixed at sun¬ 
rise on the day of the patron saint of the church, 
but this has not been established as certain. In 
another number Mr. Harris prints an interesting 
inventory of relics and vestments at Winchester, 
but gives no references and makes one or two ob¬ 
vious errors in printing, as Swynham for Twyn- 
ham, the great Hampshire priory. Documents of 
this kind are of no use unless one knows where 
they come from. Mr. S. P. Day gives a very dis¬ 
agreeable description of “ How we Bury our Dead,” 
but will presumably in a future number tell us 
how we ought to bury them. 

The September number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts is devoted almost entirely to the 
Universal Exhibition. It was somewhat late in 
appearing, because of the number of illustrations 
that had to be prepared, but it now comes out as 
a rich double number at a cost of 15 fr. Most 
departments of the Exhibition are dealt with in 
it. First we have the Art Industries, with 
numerous illustrations of magnificent works of 
the goldsmith’s art; then a first article by M. 
Paul Sedille on the architecture of the building 
thirdly, a notice of the mediaeval exhibition, with 
illustrations of its quaint ivory carvings; fourthly, 
a criticism of the English and Belgian schools of 
painting; and, fifthly, a second article on the 
sculpture of the Exhibition, by M. Anatole de 
Montaiglon. “ Greek Art at the TroeadtSro,” an 
article begun by M. O. Rayet in a preceding 
number, is also finished in this, and affords an 
excellent account of the Tanagra statuettes. 
“ Japan at Paris," a first article on the Japanese 
section at the Exhibition, by M. Ghesneau ; “ Italy 
and Greece at the Exhibition,” by M, Paul Lefort; 
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a notice of a piece of ancient Spanish embroidery; 
and an amusing Catuerie on the difficulties of 
arranging a loan exhibition of works of ancient 
art, and the aggravating peculiarities of the genus 
Amateur,” make up the rest of the number, 
with the exception of two articles which have 
nothing to do with the Exhibition—namely, a re¬ 
view of M. Loubat's Mednllic History of the United 
Stater, and Paul Mantz’s biographical and critical 
sketch of Gustave Courbet, which, continued 
through several numbers, is finished in this. 


MUSIC. 

Thb Prospectus of the coming series of Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace has just been 
issued. The directors have—we think, not un¬ 
wisely—confined themselves more to generalities 
than in some past years. Instead of giving a de¬ 
tailed list of the various works to be brought for¬ 
ward, they merely announce that 
■“each programme, in addition to orchestral composi¬ 
tions of acknowledged eminence and established repu¬ 
tation, . . . will contain the less-known pieces of 
older writers for the orchestra, such as Handel and 
Bach, and of living composers whose works have not 
yet attained the universally-acknowledged eminence 
of their great predecessors in the art. Among the 
latter, care will be taken to include the productions 
of the native composers of the English school, and 
the contemporary representatives of music iu France 
and Italy.” 

As an earnest of the spirit in which these pro¬ 
mises are to be carried out, the programmes of the 
first five concerts are announced in detail; and 
these, it must be added, are of the greatest 
interest. For the first concert, on October 
•6, Brahms’s new symphony in D is to be 
given; and M. Brassin, the celebrated Belgian 
pianist, will make his first appearance in Eng¬ 
land with Beethoven’s concerto in E flat. 
At the second concert, Schumann’s great sym¬ 
phony in C will be played ; while Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard will revive John Field's third 
•concerto for the piano, and Ambroise Thomas's 
overture Le Camaval de Venire will be given. 
The novelties at the third concert will be Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s “ Pastoral Overture," and 
"Wagner's concert arrangement of his “ Walkuren- 
ritt; ” the fourth concert will be occupied with 
Verdi's “ Requiem,” and the fifth will be a 
Mendelssohn concert, at which Mdlle. Janotha 
will make her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. Beside this, Berlioz's “Harold en 
Italie” is promised for one of the November 
concerts; and the Choral Symphony is to be 
given at the last concert before Christmas. It is 
evident that the series is likely to fully sustain 
the reputation of the Crystal Palace. Mr. Manns 
will continue to hold the post of conductor—a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the per¬ 
formances. 

The special musical interest of the Festival of 
the Three Choirs, held last week at Worcester, 
centred in the production of Dr. Armes's short 
oratorio Hezekiah, and Dr. Stainer’s sacred can¬ 
tata The Daughter of Jairur. The former was 
first produced oy Mr. W. Rea at one of his con¬ 
certs at Newcastle-on-Tyne last winter; the latter 
was specially composed for the Festival. Both 
may be fairly taken as representative of the 
present state of sacred composition in this country. 
Dr. Armes's oratorio is distinguished for its natural 
flow of melody; and in his work we consider the 
solo portions on the whole the most successful, 
though we do not wish it to be inferred that the 
choruses are therefore ineffective. The part- 
writing is clear and good, and the hand of a 
thorough musician shows itself throughout. Dr. 
Stainer’s cantata lies under the disadvantage of 
being almost uniformly sombre in tone—a dis¬ 
advantage inseparable from the nature of the 
subject. The harmonies and thematic development 
in his music are of much interest; and under the 
modest title of “ Introduction ” it contains what 


few composers now take the trouble to write—a 
movement in regularly-developed symphonic form. 
A tenor song, “ My hope is in the everlasting,” 
must be mentioned as perhaps the gem of the work. 
Both pieces are published (by Messrs. Novello and 
Co.) in a cheap octavo edition, and may be recom¬ 
mended to the attention of choral societies. 

M. Dallier, a pupil of the Conservatoire, Paris, 
has been appointed organist to the Church of 
Saint-Eustache. The post had been vacant since 
the death of M. Edouard Batiste, in November 
1876. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik states that 
Wagner is at present engaged in re-writing one of 
his earliest works—a symphony, composed in 

1832, and performed at Prague and Leipzig in 

1833. 
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LITERATURE. 

New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

This book is written with tho intention of 
advocating the cause of the Greeks ; but we 
greatly fear that it may have the opposite 
effect. In the first place, tho writer puts 
that people in a false position relatively to 
their neighbours. One unfortunate result 
of the long delay in tho negotiations in the 
east of Europe during the early part of this 
year, and of the mode in which they were 
conducted—quite independently of political 
questions, with which wo are not concerned 
—was the aggravation of animosities, and 
sharper accentuation of differences between 
the various races in those parts. These 
differences—which may be traced to several 
causes, but especially to the use made by 
the Porte of the Greek ecclesiastics from the 
time of Mahomet II. onwards, as an instru¬ 
ment for keeping in check the other nation¬ 
alities—are deeply rooted, and can only be 
kept under by careful management and with 
favourable circumstances. To modify these, 
and to facilitate community of action, or at 
least friendly relations, should bo the first 
aim of everyone who wishes well to the 
Eastern Christians; and to embroil them 
further is to work them serious injury. It 
is, therefore, an unfavourable sign that Mr. 
Sergeant takes the antagonism of Greeks 
and Slavs—or, as he would say, of Panslav¬ 
ism and Panhollenism — as his starting- 
point, and pits the two against one another 
on every possible occasion. Besides this the 
best friends of the Greeks will bo most 
careful to avoid encouraging exaggerated 
notions as to their position, either in their 
own minds or in those of foreign nations. 
It was the disappointment caused by such a 
false estimate at an early period which turned 
so many Philhellenes into haters of the Greeks, 
and alienated from them the sympathy of 
Europe; and in like manner the striving after 
a “ grand idea ” has been all along an impedi¬ 
ment in the way of the material improve¬ 
ment of Greece. It is possible to regret the 
original restriction of the boundaries of that 
kingdom, and to desire both a rectification 
of its frontier at present, and a further ex¬ 
tension of it in the future ; and at the same 
time to feel that the rightful preparation for 
an enlarged sphere of action, and the best 
justification of a claim to it, are to be found 
rather in making the most of the country as 
it now exists than in dreaming of future 
empire. But Mr. Sergeant writes in a style 
wbicb has far too much the character of a 
panegyric, and has “ the claims of Greece to 


a definite predominance in south-eastern 
Europe,” and as a part of those claims the 
absorption into that country of the whole of 
Thrace and Macedonia, constantly before his 
eyes. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which describes the condition of the 
country in respect of politics, education, 
finance, commerce, &c. ; while the second 
gives an outline of its history from the be¬ 
ginning of this century. The latter of these, 
which is based mainly on Gervinus and 
Finlay, is the more readable of the two ; 
and would be still more so if it were not so 
much interlarded with the author’s own 
comments and political diatribe. He is cer¬ 
tainly catholic in his antipathies. Ho is as 
strongly opposed to the Russians as Lord 
Beaconsfield, and as strongly opposed to 
Lord Beaconsfield as the Russians ; and if 
tho Turks are lashed on the one hand, tho 
Bulgarians are depreciated on the other. 
His statistical chapters, however, though 
they are as dry as figures can make them, 
are so far satisfactory that they provide us 
with the means of judging of the progress 
that Greece has made. There can hardly be 
any question that her material prosperity 
has greatly increased of late ; this is proved 
by tlie steady growth of the revenue derived 
from indirect taxation, by the rapid develop¬ 
ment of trade, and by the increase in the 
numbers of the mercantile marine. And 
there has been, at the same time, a marked 
social improvement in the decrease of crime, 
the more impartial administration of justice, 
and the greater security to life and property 
owing to the suppression of brigandage. 
Greece possesses an excellent constitution, 
good laws, a fine and intelligent popula¬ 
tion, and freedom from intemperance and 
sexual immorality; her drawbacks are 
the want of internal development aris¬ 
ing from imperfect communication, and 
tho neglect of agriculture, which is caused 
in great measure by the oppressive system 
of levying the land-tax in kind ; the absence 
of practical aims ; the all-pervading party 
spirit, which has the same injurious effects 
as in America; and, above all, the competi¬ 
tion for places in political life, and the lack 
of disinterestedness and real patriotism 
among the leading men. Tho more un¬ 
favourable side of this picture is very lightly 
touched in this volume, and the statistics 
are registered without much criticism. We 
are told, for instance, on tho authority of 
the Director of Public Works, that “ the 
roads of tho mainland have an aggregate 
length of 889,033 kilometres.” We suppose 
mitres, and not kilometres, are here intended; 
but, judging from what meets the traveller’s 
eye, it is difficult to believe without further 
details that there are 889 kilometres of ser¬ 
viceable road in the country. But when the 
author comes to more difficult points, such 
as the number of the Greeks in European 
Turkey, he falls hopelessly into error. His 
chief authorities on this point are a memo¬ 
randum of the Greek syllogucs or clubs at 
Constantinople, and a collection of statistics 
made by a Greek gentleman resident in that 
city. The former of these is animated by a 
bitter spirit of jealousy towards the Bul¬ 
garians; the latter, which Mr. Sergeant 
regards as “ the result of a careful and un¬ 


prejudiced investigation,” requires closer ex¬ 
amination. In this the Greek population of 
Monastir in Western Macedonia is estimated 
at 23,400 souls. As a matter of fact tiny 
certainly do not exceed 5,000; and Dr. 
Joseph Muller, who was in his day tho 
best authority on that district, gives 
their number in 1838 as 3,500. Simi¬ 
larly, the town of Metzovo, in the Pindns, 
is here said to contain 14,000 Greeks; 
whereas its inhabitants arc without excep¬ 
tion Wallachs. Possibly these misstate¬ 
ments may have originated in a confusion 
between “ members of the Greek Church ” 
and “ persons of Greek nationality,” which 
is a common source of error; but they are 
of necessity subversive of all true calcula¬ 
tion. It is easy to see how from an aggre¬ 
gate of figures like these tho conclusion 
may be arrived at—astounding as it is to 
anyone who has given attention to tho 
subject—that the Greeks in Macedonia arc 
“ more than five times the number of the 
Slavs.” And it is quite intelligible that 
our author should go on to say of the region 
comprised by that country and Thrace, that 
it “ was not Slavonian, except by desultory- 
settlement, and by fictitious ethnography. 

. ... It was and remains Greek, from the 
Aegean to the foot of the Balkans, from tho 
Black Sea to Monastir and Ochrida.” 

In respect of execution, the whole of this 
book is very superficial and inaccurate. 
Though Mr. Sergeant writes like an en¬ 
thusiast, his work savours strongly of book¬ 
making. In particular, the part which 
relates to the language and literature, tho 
ballads, and tho superstitions of the Greeks, 
betrays a very slight acquaintance with those 
subjects. The question of the origin of that 
people, too, if treated at all, ought not to bo 
entered on without sufficient knowledge. 
On this he remarks :— 


“ Fallmerayer mentions the existence of certain 
Slavonic names of places in Greece. Probably 
enough the Slavs changed a name here and there, 
or gave their own names to new places. But 
even if this argument were worth anything at all 
for Fallraerayer’s purpose, it would be destroyed 
by the fact that in almost every instance where a 
Slavonic name survived in Greece to a recent 
date the true Greek name had survived also, pre¬ 
served on the spot by Greeks themselves.” 


How, we entirely disbelieve Fallmerayer’s 
view that there is no Hellenic blood in tho 
veins of the modern Greeks ; but the state¬ 
ments here advanced are altogether mislead¬ 
ing. A few Hellenic names remain in Greece, 
but still they are comparatively few. The 
majority of the Greek names in that country- 
date from mediaeval and modern times. On 
the other hand, a glance at a modern map 
will show numbers of Slavonic names where 
there is no suspicion of Hellenic names 
having survived alongside of them. After 
this we are hardly surprised at being told' 
concerning the Roumanians that they “ have 
so much Greek blood in their veins.” The 
same inaccuracy is found in minor details. 
Whether Mr. Sergeant quotes Horace’s. 
Epistles or Fauriel’s Greek Ballads, be quotes • 
them incorrectly ; and Mount Othrys, which < 
forms the boundary between Greece and! 
Turkey on the side of Thessaly, is spelt, 
“ Othryx ” wherever it occurs, and even inr 
the map. It is something in reading this 
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book to be free from the unkindly sarcasms 
of About, and the carping criticism of Fin¬ 
lay, but the subject is oue which deserves 
inoro worthy treatment. H. F. Tozek. 


The Romans of Britain. By H. C. Coote, 

F.S.A. (F. Norgate.) 

Further study and thought have not led 
Mr. Coote to alter the views which he pro¬ 
pounded some years ago in A Neglected Fact 
in English Hislortj —of which this book is 
practically an enlarged edition—but he 
Las found additional matter to strengthen 
bis former argument. His object is, as 
readers of his former work are aware, to 
show that the foundations of our nation and 
polity wore not laid by the Anglo-Saxon 
immigration, but rather by the Roman Em¬ 
pire when she added Britain to the list of 
her colonies; and that the Roman colonists 
lived on in the towns during tho whole of 
the Saxon period, and, in fact, formed the 
bulk of the nation, instead of being exter¬ 
minated or driven into Wales as some his¬ 
torians have assumed. 

Tho peculiarity of Mr. Coote’s method is 
that a most elaborate structure is raised 
upon a very small foundation. The position 
of the Roman burgesses daring the Saxon 
period, and the maintenance of Roman law 
for their special use is most elaborately 
described. Tho foundation for this is an 
■entry in vElfric’s Glossary, in which “jus 
quiritium ” is translated “ Weala sunder 
riht,” and forthwith the Wealas wherever 
and whenever mentioned are assumed to be 
Romans, and the Wealhgerefa to be the 
Ealdorman’s deputy, who judged the Roman 
population in accordance with Roman law. 
Mr. Coote also explains the Welsh fables 
about the Trojan Brute colonising Britain, 
by the supposition that the “ gentlemen of 
Wales,” being Romans, knew that they were 
descendants of Aeneas. But the difficulty 
of accepting this view is that the Roman 
towns in Wales were certainly destroyed at 
a very early date, and not by the Saxons; 
jind it appears probable that the Celtic in¬ 
habitants of Wales were themselves settlers 
on the ruins of Roman civilisation, as the 
Saxons were in other parts of Britain. If so, 
the peasantry, not the gentry, would be the 
descendants of the Romans. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, too, distinctly ascribes a Breton, 
not a native Welsh, origin to these legends, 
and it is at least a plausible theory that 
Welsh legends, Welsh language, and Welsh 
gentry wero imported by an invasion from 
Brittany. 

If we may judge by the evidence of archae¬ 
ology, Mr. Coote exaggerates the influence 
of Christianity in Roman Britain, and puts 
rather an undue faith in a hyperbolical pas¬ 
sage of Firmicus Maternus boasting that tho 
name of Christ is heard over all the world, 
it is true that three British bishops attended 
the Council of Ariminium in a.d. 360, but, 
as Firmicus says, in some places “ idolo- 
latriae ” (which, by the way, is printed 
“ idolatriae ”) “ morientia palpitent mem¬ 
bra,” and in Britain her limbs must have 
been still strong, for hardly any Roman 
Christian monuments have been discovered 
in England, and plenty of Pagan altars of 
late date. In fact, Mr. Roach Smith has 


published an account of an urn of the 
Anglo-Saxon period with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, which, on the one hand, is evidence for 
Mr. Coote that Romans were still existing in 
Britain, but, on the other hand, there is no 
trace of anything but pure Paganism in the 
language of the inscription. 

Mr. Coote’s account of the process of sur¬ 
veying and allotting the estates of a Roman 
colony deserves the careful study of all who 
take an interest in Roman antiquities, as it 
throws a flood of light on remains of a kind 
which have not hitherto been understood. 
From the writings of the agrimensores, he 
explains how a central point was chosen for 
tho civiias, and the territorium divided into 
cenluriae by cross-roads, the decumani run¬ 
ning from east to west, and the cardines 
from north to south. The stones which 
were placed at the boundaries of these cen- 
turiae are sometimes confounded with an¬ 
other class of centurial stones which mark 
the presence of a military centuria. These 
often occur on the Roman Wall, and are sup¬ 
posed to show the amount of work done by 
a centuria. In the latter case the cognomen 
of the centurion alone appears in the inscrip¬ 
tion, while a stone which marks a centuria 
of land states only the nomcn, or praenomen 
and nomen, of the owner of the estate. If 
this was tho invariable practice—and Mr. 
Coote’s inference from the inscriptions pub¬ 
lished by Kellermann seems conclusive— 
some of the centurial stones mentioned by 
Mr. Bruce, in his work on the Roman Wall, 
as military monuments, must belong to the 
other class, and will afford additional evi¬ 
dence that the Wall was not merely held as a 
military position, but that the land in its 
neighbourhood was colonised and cultivated. 
Tho agrimensores also direct a cross repre¬ 
senting the four cardinal points to be placed 
on trees or stones. The Cristehnadbeam and 
Cristes male mentioned in Saxon charters 
may, perhaps, have been Roman boundaries 
of this kind, and not really Christian symbols. 

Another terminal sign, which has often 
puzzled antiquaries, is the dry well or mound 
containing merely a few potsherds or pieces 
of charcoal, which are practically indestruct¬ 
ible, and could always be exhibited as 
evidenco by thoso who knew where they had 
been deposited. These mounds have occa¬ 
sionally been mistaken for places of inter¬ 
ment by cremation. The officers of the 
Ordnance Survey are only carrying out the 
principles of their Roman predecessors when 
they bury a brick to fix a point in a place 
where it is inconvenient to erect an external 
mark. 

It would be interesting to test the process 
described by Mr. Coote in some neighbour¬ 
hood where a Roman town has been destroyed 
and the surrounding country is still open, as 
at Silchester. The cardo maximus and the 
decumanus maxima would be easily found, 
and if any of the smaller roads or viae 
vicinales could be identified, the extent of 
the territory and size of some of the cen- 
turiaa could probably be determined. Some¬ 
times, as Ulpian says, the roads sine ullo 
exitu intermoriuntur, which presumably would 
be on the waste ground at the outskirts of 
the territory. I believe that both near Sil¬ 
chester and in Buckinghamshire there are 
instances of Roman roads ending abruptly 


and becoming mere modem lanes. After 
fixing the positions of a few of the roads, 
centurial stones and marks could be sought 
for with a great chance of success; and as¬ 
sistance might be derived from the descrip¬ 
tions of the boundaries in Saxon charters. 
Investigations of this kind would be the more 
useful as we have scanty information regard¬ 
ing the extent of the colonisation in Britain, 
and few centurial stones have hitherto been 
found. Mr. Coote infers the universal allot¬ 
ment of the country to Roman colonists 
from the habits of the Romans as expressed 
by Seneca in the words “ ubicunque vicit 
Romanus habitat,” and from the known 
practice in other provinces. It is these 
colonists whom he considers to be really the 
ancestors of the English nation, and he speaks 
of them as if they were mostly Romans by 
birth. It is true that none were allowed to 
be colonists but Roman citizens, Latin and 
Italian allies; but Roman citizenship was no 
evidence of Roman birth—of which St. Paul 
is a well-known example—and the Notitia 
Imperii shows that the garrison towns were 
inhabited by the most various races. So 
that if Mr. Coote succeeds in clearing our 
pedigree from the stain of the Anglo-Saxon 
whom he despises as a barbarian, there is 
still left a residuum of Tungrians, Dacians, 
Dalmatians, and others, who were no doubt 
quite as barbarous until they underwent the 
discipline of a Roman army. 

C. Trice Martin. 


Oriental Religions, and their Relation to 

Universal Religion. — China. By Samuel 

Johnson. (Boston: James Osgood; 

London : Triibner.) 

This is the second contribution by Mr. 
Johnson to the exhibition of Oriental Re¬ 
ligions from his peculiar point of view. The 
subject of his first was the Religions of 
India. It appeared in 1872, in a large 
volume of more than 800 pages, in 
which both what we call Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were treated exhaustively. The 
present volume is still larger, containing 
nearly 1000 pages. Under the four head¬ 
ings of “Elements,” “Structures,” “Sages," 
and “Beliefs,” almost every subject that has 
been, or can be, raised in connexion with 
the Chinese people and their thinkings is 
discussed. The work thus swells and grows 
beyond all proper limits. Nevertheless, it 
is very valuable as a study of the history, 
language, religions, and philosophies of 
China. The explorers of Chinese literature 
will be stimulated by it to new and careful 
labours. The isolation of the Chinese has 
during the present century been gradually 
coming to a close. Commerce and war have 
drawn them into alliances with the nations 
of Europe and America. Missionaries and 
others are busy noting the peculiarities of 
their social condition, and translating into 
other languages their most valuable books. 
And Mr. Johnson has now endeavoured to 
lift them to the platform where earnest dis¬ 
cussion is going on abont the growth of the 
hnman mind, and its relations to God and 
a future life, to the universe and infinity. 

From the foregone conclusions with which 
he proceeds to his task we are obliged to 
dissent. We hold that the elements of the 
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supernatural and universal in Christianity 
are different from those which are to be 
found in the systems of India and China; 
that its supernaturaiism is consistent and 
credible ; and that its claim to be a revela¬ 
tion from without man, but in harmony with 
man’s constitution, the one thing needful for 
securing his interest in God and tho uni¬ 
verse, and the rectification of his nature in 
itself, has not been and cannot be invalidated. 
We think, moreover, that some of the in¬ 
vestigations with which Mr. Johnson occu¬ 
pies himself are premature. Very much 
still remains to be done, to set forth the 
nature of the Chinese written language as 
an achievement of the human mind, and to 
elucidate the treasures of thought that are 
to be found in it. A good deal of wbat has 
been done is vitiated bv some special object 
which the authors had it in view to support 
or promote. Let us take the Tao-teh King, 
the one work of Lao-tsz, the father of 
Taoism, for an instance. Mr. Johnson says 
(p. 863), that 

“between the translators and tho critics, Lao-tsz 
has been made responsible not only for the later 
superstitions of Tao-sz astrologers, diviners, elixir- 
seekers, and spirit-mediums, of which the work 
does not contain a trace, but for personal belief 
in ‘ a chaos,’ in ‘ an immense void before creation,’ 
in ‘ the miseries of transmigration,’ and even for 
the desire ‘ to live without labour on the credulity 
of his fellow-men.’ ” 

Reference is made to the views of Remusat, 
Eckstein, Pauthier, Bunsen, Schott, Julien, 
Williams, Chalmers, and others, which are 
all pronounced to be inadequate or erroneous. 
He himself finds in the book “a philo¬ 
sophical basis of the world in Supreme 
Reason, and the ethical and spiritual mani¬ 
festation of the same in human nature.” But 
it is likely that prolonged and deeper study 
of the original will throw more light on the 
views of the ancient and mystical thinker, 
and bring about some approach to unity of 
opinion as to the peculiarities of his system. 
Mr. Johnson’s own views will not be over¬ 
looked in such a stndy of Lao-tsz’s treatise. 
In the meantime we must not attempt to 
pronounce dogmatically on what may have 
been in the mind of its author, beyond and 
beneath anything that he has expressed, as 
to the nature of his Tao. 

In his former volume (p. 2), our author 
says :— 

“ I have written not ns an advocate of Christianity, 
or of any other distinctive religion, but as attracted 
on the one hand by the identity of the religious 
sentiment under all its great historic forms, and on 
the other by the movement indicated in their di¬ 
versities and contrasts towards a higher plane of 
unity, on which their exclusive claims shall dis¬ 
appear.” 

Again (p. 6), he says:— 

“ Universal religion cannot be any one, exclusively, 
of the gTeat positive religions of the world. Yet 
it is in reality what is best in each and every one 
of them, purified from baser intermixture, and de¬ 
veloped in freedom and power. Being the purport 
of nature, it has been germinating in every vital 
energy of man, so that its elements exist, at tome 
stage of evolution, in every great religion of man¬ 
kind." 

It was not necessary for Mr. Johnson to say 
that he does not write as “ an advocate of 
Christianity.” He writ >s certainly as a very 
decided opponent of all that is supernatural 


and exclusive about it. Most Christian 
readers will think that he betrays a spirit 
of animosity against it, and that this is 
more apparent in the present volume than 
in its predecessor. This is an error of his 
method. We have got from him but a 
hazy idea of the principles of universal 
religion; but surely a spirit of kindly for¬ 
bearance and a habit of gentle speech should 
be among the fruits of it. We are the more 
bold to say this because his instincts are 
evidently on the side of justice and con¬ 
descension to the weak, and tho impression 
we receive from his volumes is that he is 
an earnestly religious man, groping pain¬ 
fully for supports to the assurance that he 
has of “ Deity, Duty, and Immortality.” 

We have given above the names under 
which our author arranges the four Parts of 
his volume. The first is “ Elements,” as 
belonging to which he treats of “ The 
Chinese Mind,” “ Labour,” “ Science,” 
“ External Relations,” “ Ethnic Type,” and 
“ Resources.” Why these are all called 
elements it is not easy to see ; but on every 
one of them he has much to say, which may 
require study, but will amply repay it. 

The mental quality of the Hindus, he 
says, is cerebral , while that of the Chinese is 
muscular. “ There is the Brain, pure 
Thought; here is the Muscle, pure Labour.” 
There is truth in this; and still more happy 
is his description of the logical process of 
the Chinese mind, as “ neither induction, 
nor deduction, but the movement of the 
love of the Middle Term, systematically 
brought to its simplest form as the mutual 
interaction of two contrary principles.” This 
produces “a chronic inaptness at lifting 
thought out of phenomena into free specu¬ 
lation, and deprives the highest instincts of 
their proper power to criticise their own 
products, so as to reconstruct them from 
new standpoints of progress.” 

On the other subjects in this Part, Mr. 
Johnson’s judgment is, on the whole, favour¬ 
able to the Chinese race, though not without 
discrimination. In the results and processes 
of Chinese industry he finds a “ Religion of 
Labour,” a phrase which we do not under¬ 
stand. His discursive method leads him to 
speak, under the theme of “ External Rela¬ 
tions,” of the opium trade, the guilt of which 
lies at the door of England ; of the Coolie 
trade, chargeable especially on Spain and 
Portugal; and of the treatment of the Chi¬ 
nese emigrants on the Pacific coast by his own 
countrymen. What these things have to do 
specially with universal religion we fail to 
perceive, but we sympathise with our author’s 
emphatic condemnation of them. Each of 
them is disgraceful to the civilisation and 
Christian profession of the peoples respec¬ 
tively concerned in them. From “Elements” 
the volume proceeds to “ Structures,” and 
we have chapters on “Education,” “Govern¬ 
ment,” “Language,” “Literature,” “His¬ 
tory,” and “ Poetry.” These are the 
achievements of the Chinese mind condi¬ 
tioned as Mr. Johnson has described it in 
the previous chapter. The mass of inform¬ 
ation condensed hero is marvellous. The 
writer is himself unacquainted with the 
Chinese language, hut he has made himself 
familiar with the translations of Chinese 
writings by all Sinologists, good and had, 


and with almost every work and article that 
has been published in English, French, and 
German, on the subjects that come before 
him. Occasionally he makes a slip, as, for 
instance, when he puts down “the lofty 
island of Poo-to, covered with temples of 
Buddhist pilgrimage, over against the busy 
marts and ancestral shrines of Canton ” 
(p. 743) ; and when ho says, offended perhaps 
by its anthropomorphic mention of “ a foot¬ 
print of God,” that the legend of Han-tseih, 
in the third Part of the Book of Poetry, 
“ is not regarded as belonging to the so- 
called correct class.” Such mistakes, how¬ 
ever, are unimportant. The reader will 
receive from this Part a good general idea 
of all the subjects discussed in it. From his 
own standpoint the author describes them 
concisely. Even where wo are compelled to 
disagree with him, or to question his views, 
we are thankful to have his representations. 
They are always suggestive. 

In his third Part, Mr. Johnson treats of 
“ Sages,” and especially of Confucius and 
Mencius. To the former three chapters are 
devoted—on his Life, bis Doctrine, and his In¬ 
fluence. These are preceded by a chapter 
on Chinese Rationalism, which has been re* 
presented by some missionaries, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, as really “ atheism.” 
This error is rightly exposed. “ The Chinese 
system,” it is said, “ implies no lack of reli¬ 
gious sentiment and conviction ; these are 
none the less real because their object is 
not externally defined.” And again:— 

“ The defect of Chinese rationalism, ns a whole, 
in the light of modern philosophy, consists, not 
in that unaptness at positing an actual God outside 
the Cosmos which Christians have usually called 
'atheism,’ but which is entirely in accordance 
with spiritual pantheism, the highest form of 
theism ; but in the want of sustained contempla¬ 
tive power." 

But this view of the rationalism of China is 
based on the comparatively modern develop¬ 
ments of it. Chu Hi, of our twelfth cen¬ 
tury, is no safe interpreter of Confucius, 
and in Confucius himself we have a falling 
off from the pronounced theism of the Shu- 
King and Shih-King. 

Our author expresses the highest opinion 
of the great Chinese sage and his teachings. 
“ His thought combines Socrates, Seneca, 
and Epictetus, with a consecntiveness and 
point peculiar to his race.” On pago 584 
there is a paragraph in which the accounts 
that we have of the deaths of Confucius, 
Buddha, and Christ aro compared. The 
first and third more especially occupy Mr. 
Johnson, and the judgment to which he 
comes is that the concluding scene of Con¬ 
fucius’ life is, “ not to the scientist only, but 
to everyone who comprehends that the laws 
of our actual nature must be faced and 
built upon, not superseded, surely the more 
pathetic and attractive of the two.” Look¬ 
ing at tho merely human elements in the 
two events, wo are astonished beyond mea¬ 
sure at this conclusion. To all who believe 
the superhuman element in tho person and 
work of Jesus the passage must be inex¬ 
pressibly painful. 

The last Part of the volume gives what 
are called Beliefs, under the divisions of 
“Foundations,” including “Patriarchal- 
ism,” “the Ancestral Shrine,” “ the Future 
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Life,” “the Fung Shui,” “Divination,” and 
■“Theism;” “Buddhism,” supplementary, 
from the Chinese standpoint, to the treat¬ 
ment of that theme in the former volume; 
“ Missionary Failures and Fruits ; ” “ Tao¬ 
ism ” and “ Philosophy,” embracing “ The 
Yi-King,” “Metaphysics,” and “Anthro¬ 
pology.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter upon 
a consideration of these subjects. Our author 
writes on them in his own style, but with 
too much of a tendency to apologise for the 
errors of Chinese superstition, and to exalt 
the outcome of the philosophy in the school 
of the Sung dynasty. But why was it 
necessary for him to introduce the subject 
of missionary failures and fruits ? Review¬ 
ing summarily the attempts that have been 
made by Nestorians, Roman Catholics, and 
•“ the Sectarian Protestant,” to effect a lodg¬ 
ment for Christianity in China, Mr. Johnson 
thinks that “ there never was a more con¬ 
clusive witness against the dream of substi¬ 
tuting one distinctive religion for another 
in the consciousness of a race previously 
unrelated by historical tradition or other 
affinity to the supplanting force.” It will be 
easy for the “ Sectarian Protestant ” mis¬ 
sionaries to show that their success is gro¬ 
tesquely understated by him; but it will be 
well for them to weigh all that he has said 
about them and their procedures, and “ be 
taught even by an enemy.” Let ns direct 
their attention also to his chapter on Theism, 
which might serve to heal the division in 
their camp on the term to be used for God 
in approaching the Chinese mind. He says 
(p. 723) that “ the meaning of Shang Ti is 
as perfectly understood to be Deity as any 
anthropomorphic word in any religion of 
the world.” That name carries in it the 
ideas of personality and unity; and by means 
of it all that Christian men, common people 
and philosophers, have thought and come to 
know about God can be conveyed to the 
Chinese. That there is any unfitness in the 
idea of the Christian God itself to enter and 
take hold of the Chinese mind, as the author 
suggests on page 727, is an amazing error. 

What we have written above -will give 
our readers an idea of the varied contents of 
this powerful volume. The author did not 
take it in hand till he had made vast re¬ 
search and exercised profound thought. 

James Legge. 


Natural History, Sport, and Travel. By 
Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, 
late Magistrate of Monghyr. (William 
H. Allen & Co.) 

This is another volume written by an Indian 
civilian in his hours of leisure, about a 
country where he has served for the best part 
of his life, and of which he is evidently 
enamoured. It may bo commended as a 
popular and pleasant narrative of Indian 
life, full of strange personal experiences, 
practical observations, and anecdotes of 
natural history and sport. It is written in 
an agreeable and easy, if occasionally a 
somewhat inaccurate, literary style. 

In effect the book is a discourse upon 
Monghyr, a district in Bengal where Mr. 
Lockwood was the principal executive officer 
for four years. Monghyr is a prize station, 


decidedly better than the average district 
within, which it may fall to one’s lot to serve. 
The climate is dry, and the head-quarters 
are a sort of sanitarium to which Calcutta 
pensioners retire, as Indian civil servants 
retire in the fullness of time to Cheltenham 
or Southsea. But notwithstanding Mr. 
Lockwood’s enthusiasm and the reputation 
of the place, it would seem from this book 
that the drawbacks to a residence in Mon¬ 
ghyr must be considerable. The mean 
temperature all the year round is 80°; in 
the hottest weather it will be 110°; in 
the coldest, 40°. It is a land of scorpions 
and snakes. The author was well known as 
a naturalist, and when he went to his court, 
a crowd had generally assembled to exhibit 
something or other. Scorpions were fa¬ 
vourite subjects, with thread tied to their 
tails to prevent their running away. Snakes 
were brought to his office in thousands, the 
municipality paying a reward of sixpence 
each for venomous snakes, and a penny for 
harmless kinds; but out of six thousand 
specimens examined by the author, at least 
four thousand were cobras, or the equally 
deadly karait. Mr. Lockwood has not 
succeeded in finding a spot in Monghyr 
unfrequented by ants. They may be seen 
in every house, on every tree, hunting 
everywhere; and although destroyed by 
thousands, others soon appear to take the 
places of the slain. The trees are alive with 
insects, chiefly beautiful tree-bugs which feed 
upon their sap. There is the scarlet flying- 
bug ( Dystercus cinyulatus), the most common 
of all its order, the brown tree-bug ( Cantao 
ocellatus ) and the spear-back bug ( Teirodo 
bilineata), which if crushed betrays the 
family to which it belongs. Then there is the 
big water-bug ( Belostoma indica'), nearly five 
inches long and a very formidable-looking 
object, which secretes two essential odours, 
one bug-like, probably used against enemies, 
the other resembling the scent of Jargonel- 
pear-drops, apparently reserved for friends. 
Aud last, but not least, there is the flying- 
bug (Aelhtts mounts'), so well known to 
Europeans in India. These are worst near 
river banks. But let Mr. Lockwood speak 
of them for himself:— 

“ During the rainy season on wet moist nights 
when there is no moon, large swarms come out of 
their fastnesses among tho crops, and fly off to 
any house where a lamp is visible. In they come 
by thousands through every window incautiously 
left open, and where the window is closed they 
fly against the glass in a continuous shower, 
creepiug under the doors, and, having effected an 
entrance into the house, fly straight to the dinner- 
table, where they commit suicide by falling head¬ 
long into the soup, or any dish which is not 
carefully covered up. They are particularly fond 
of getting entangled in curry, in men's beards and 
in ladies' hair, and on the slightest provocation 
exude a liquid, the odour or taste of which when 
once experienced is never forgotten.'’ 

These detestable insects are a favourite 
repast of toads, which, on Mr. Lockwood’s 
authority, have wonderful digestions, and 
when hungry may be induced to swallow 
live coals apparently without injury. Among 
other creatures that have their abode in 
Monghyr may be enumerated the crab- 
spider, or Mygale, which weighs an ounce, 
and, being too bulky to spin a web, sits in 
i its den within a hollow tree, and pounces 


out on any small lizard or young bird which 
may be passing near. There is an illustra¬ 
tion in Mr. Lockwood’s book of a mole- 
cricket ( Schizo-daclylus mo7istrosus), with 
huge jagged claws and wings behind rolled 
up like a lady’s chignon, which gives a more 
powerful idea of its disagreeable character 
than any description could do. On another 
page we have the gho samp, or snake-lizard, 
a scaly monster six feet in length, and uni¬ 
versally—but, it is said, erroneously—be¬ 
lieved by the natives to be as poisonous as 
the cobra itself. 

The natural history of Monghyr is typical, 
and these insects and reptiles are common 
to most parts of Northern India. But it is 
very seldom that European residents in 
that country pay particular attention to 
natural phenomena of any kind. Almost 
on arrival in India you may study the 
habits of vultures, kites, storks, and other 
birds little known in England, from yonr 
club-window in Calcutta; or you may ob¬ 
serve, as Mr. Lockwood has, an eagle 
sitting on a gas-lamp in Chowringhee. But 
people are constitutionally unobservant, or 
they have plenty of other occupation to 
attract their attention, or use has blunted 
the power of observation. Thousands of 
cases of snake-bite occur every year, and are 
duly brought to the notice of the magistrate. 
There are many magistrates, however, -who 
would not know a cobra when they saw one, 
and very few, if any, are competent to de¬ 
cide offhand whether a snake, other than a 
cobra, is poisonous or not. Mr. Lock- 
wood is quite an exception among Anglo- 
Indian officials. He lias done a good 
work in publishing this book, if only to 
excite the interest of his brother officers 
in the natural history of their districts. Bnt 
it is not desirable that all officers should be 
oven as Mr. Lockwood. The naturalist- 
magistrate has recorded some extraordinary 
stories about himself. On one occasion, 
proceeding on a visit of ceremony to a 
local magnate, he is detected by that 
worthy in his shirt sleeves despoiling an 
eagle’s nest. On another, he is surprised 
in his own house by a Raja while in the act 
of stuffing a Mygale spider; and, again, by 
a Mohammedan high-priest, while dissecting 
a python which had arrived by rail in a beer 
barrel. Sitting in court trying a case, he 
opens a parcel, addressed to him by post, 
containing a live snake and a couple of 
beetles, reputed poisonous, and handles them 
beforo the astonished crowd. Once when 
fishing, and having as his companion a Baja 
with a considerable retinue, he unintention¬ 
ally threw his cast-net with the utmost pre¬ 
cision over the Raja, who was brought to 
his knees and so effectually entangled in the 
folds of string that he could not more. It 
is amusing to read of these incidents, yet 
the reader cannot but feel, in spite of the 
honesty of the writer, that it were better if 
they had not occurred. It is necessary for 
officers of rank in India to be more careful 
of their public demeanour than is consistent 
with a headstrong love of bird’s-nesting,^ 
hunting, or fishing. Mr. Lockwood says ot 
himself that the Santhals thought him a 
fool or mad, when he told them he had come 
among them chiefly to search for spiders, 
and there can be no doubt but that his 
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t general efficiency and control of his dis- 
[ trict were impaired by liis zeal for natural 
; science and consequent disregard of the 
i proprieties in which he so often indulged. 

; In some parts of Mr. Lockwood’s book 

i there is a tendency to exaggerate: in the 

numbers of waterfowl, for instance, and in 
! his estimate of the value of Monghyr pro¬ 
ducts in their relation to the European 
! market. Tho claim of the mahwa tree, 
the Bassia latifolia of botanists, to take its 
place among the most useful trees in the 
world, is well vindicated by Mr. Lockwood. 
It is a fountain, he says, producing food, 
wine, and oil—food to thousands of poor 
people, who find the succulent flowers, both 
fresh and dried, wholesome food ; wine, or 
rather spirit, distilled from the flowers, to 
the whole of the district; and oil, pressed 
from the fruit, used for the adulteration of 
clarified butter ( ghee ) locally and in tho 
metropolis. But it is most unreasonable to 
suggest that a vast source of revenue might 
be derived from the Government export of 
mahwa to Europe. It is even more unac¬ 
countable to find our author on a subsequent 
page proposing seriously that tobacco, which 
on the spot is only worth five shillings per 
hundredweight, should be manufactured into 
Imperial cigars, and exported in gaudy 
boxes to attract the rising generation of 
London. It would be ungracious to indicate 
other blemishes more trifling in character. 
They are not of sufficient importance to de¬ 
tract from the real value of a book full of 
interesting matter, and original in scope and 
treatment. H. J. S. Cotton. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Fifth 
Edition. "With a Memoir. By the Rev. 
Jardine Wallace, B.A. (Blackwood.) 

To most peoplo who read while they run 
Thomas Aird must be a nominis umbra. He 
never sought to follow such advice as that 
once tendered by Lord Beaconsfield to the 
students of Glasgow University, to find out 
the spirit of the age and identify themselves 
in labour and career with it. It is impossible 
to conceive of Aird as trying to givo 
rhythmical expression to the yearnings and 
aspirations of tho progressive spirit of a 
time or of a nation. It is on record that his 
opinion of Mr. Tennyson was much the same 
as that of the late Lord Lytton, although it 
was more genially expressed. One who 
knew him cannot forget the facial contortions, 
accompanied with “ Pshaw ! ” or “ Bah ! ” or 
“ Twaddle,” which constituted his criti¬ 
cism of such lines as—• 

“ Sweet Emma Moreland, of yonder town. 

Met me walking on yonder way ; 

* And have you lost your heart ?' she said, 

‘ And are you married yet, Edward Gray ? ’” 

Or— 

“ Let "Whig and Tory stir their blood, 

There must be stormy weather; 

But-for some true result of good 
All parlies work together.” 

It is still less credible that Aird could 
have had any fellowship with such works as 
those of Walt Whitman, Victor Hugo, and 
Mr. Swinburne. Aird was a saint, afraid, 
like Samuel Johnson, that evil communica¬ 
tions might corrupt good manners, and 
shrank in nervous horror from the know¬ 


ledge of passion which the poets of modern 
democracy liavo resolutely pursued from 
behind the scenes of life on to the public 
stage. The only modern spirit that really 
dominated Aird was Wordsworth’s, and 
that did little more than rub down the 
angularities of bis worship of purity. 
Among bis poems is one on Byron, written 
at an age when the author might Lave 
been expected to enjoy Bcppo and Don 
Juan ; but it is quite clear from it that 
bis admiration for Byron was based chiefly 
on tho fact that be died with “ a cry 
for Old Greece” on bis lips—a good portion 
of bis poetry, and of bis life also, is dis¬ 
missed as “foul blots of bell.” 

Yet it is a not uninteresting circumstance 
that the poems of a writer so little in har¬ 
mony with the general tendencies of the 
present day should have reached a fifth 
edition. The fact may be taken as a proof 
that such writing as bis—perhaps by way 
of literary reaction—is growing in the favour 
of at least a select few. Aird's qualities as 
a poet are precisely tlioso which one would 
expect to see so favoured. Instead of being 
diffuse, be is painfully intense, adjective- 
loving, and even jerky. Thus in one of bis 
best poems, “Frank Sylvan,” descriptive of 
rural scenery, be says :— 

“ Yon green face 
Is all astir with winds unheard so high. 

Waving and swaying all, this way and that, 
Opening and closing, intertwined, evolved, 

With gestures all of love, low bowings, risings, 
Kissinas, slow courtesies, and tufted nods, 

All flexible graces multitudinous."’ 

Here the photography—Aird was, as a didac¬ 
tic and a pictorial poet, essentially a photo¬ 
grapher—is perfect ; yet the last line has 
a jarring Johnsonese ring. The literary 
force—not Wordsworthian or Miltonic: too 
statuesque for either poet—is undeniable. It 
comes out in other poems. Careful readers 
of the earlier editions will not find in the 
fifth, and in any of the few poems added 
to tho old, much that they were not well 
acquainted with beforehand. But even in 
these the same virtue and vice are to be 
found. Take from one, “ The Goldspink and 
Thistle ” :— 

“ How sweet to think 
You, little Spink, 

Far back in tho abysses deep, 

Where thought conditioned fails to sweep, 

Roso all a-flutter on the Central Mind 1 
Pleased with thy archetypal delicate tinklings, 
Pleased with thy golden twinklings, 

To show thee best, 

For man a zest, 

He hung thee on tho Thistle on the wind.” 

Both the idea and the body of this are 
powerful, yet the first two and tho last 
three lines reduce the subject almost to the 
verge of bathos. As a literary artist, Aird 
seems to have bad one important fault and 
ono important defect. Ho was too little at 
ease; be used the chisel so much and so 
strenuously that in all his work yon see its 
mark. Ho was, moreover, devoid of genuine 
humour. In bis chief prose work, The Old 
Scotch Bachelor in the Old Scotch Village, lie 
makes a pun or two, but they are elaborately 
pumped up, and the necessity for Artemus 
Ward’s “N.B.—This is a goak,” is only too 
evident. The editor of the fifth edition 
seems to think otherwise, for he describes 


as “ graphic and Irresistible humour ” such 
lines as 

“ Oft have we wished the gallinaceous tribe 
Had but one neck ; and that were in our hands 
To twist and draw; tho morrow's snn had risen 
Upon a cockloss and a lienless world.” 

This, however, is not a humorous, but at the 
best a good-humoured, statement of what to 
Aird was a grim fact. A man of keen 
nervous temperament, and subject to sleep 
lessness and the fear of death, he hated 
cocks and cats and other midnight dis¬ 
turbers of men’s peace, fled from them and 
anathematised them in blank verse. But, 
being also a nature-worshipper, he could not 
help doing so in a kindly spirit. 

Intensity of expression, purity of senti¬ 
ment, and fidelity as a photographer of 
nature, are therefore the leading characteris¬ 
tics of Aird as a poet. He made his early 
reputation by his “ Devil's Dream on Mount 
Aksbeck,” tho power of which startled some 
of tho adherents of the Wilson school; the 
refined and reverent tenderness of his 
“ Mother’s Grave,” and a number of short 
poems giving portraits of outdoor and indoor 
nature, of which “ The Swallow,” “ A 
Summer and a Winter Day,” and the 
already-quoted “ Frank Sylvan,” may be 
taken as types. These are tolerably well 
known, and need not be dwelt upon now. 
In addition to these there are a number of 
patriotic and religious poems, and a heavy 
and gloomy tragedy, relieved by spasms of 
vigour, entitled “The Tragic Poem of Wold.” 
Of these nothing need be said. Finally, we 
have some small poems on such subjects as 
“A Young Poet ” and “ A Young Painter,” 
which, in point of alliterativeness, intensity 
—approaching here to ferocity, there to mys¬ 
ticism—and “ upward- looking,” are Aird 
sublimated, and are, perhaps, more worthy 
than any other of his works of microscopic 
study. 

The son of Aird’s clergyman in the 
Scotch town of Dumfries, in which he spent 
tho bulk of his active life, has edited the 
new edition of the poems, and has also given 
us a short and qniet but sufficient biography. 
Aird was born in tlio enchanted Scott re¬ 
gion. The son of a Scotch yeoman of the 
best type, be was educated for the Church 
of Scotland, but took to literature, and 
especially to poetry. Finally he settled in 
Dumfries as a journalist. A saint, as we 
have said, and a frugal but far from miserly 
or ascetic bachelor, lie retired from jour¬ 
nalism after a time to muse in retirement on 
nature, and to commune with birds. He 
died in 187(5, and was buried beside Bums. 
Outside bis literary life, there is really no 
story to tell. But lie had a considerable 
circle of acquaintances, including Mr. Car¬ 
lyle, whom be knew both at Edinburgh 
College and in Dumfries ; his brother, Dr. 
John Carlyle; “Delta” Moir; Dr. Robert 
Carrntliers; and tho Rev. George Gilfillan ; 
and wo have, in consequence, some very 
interesting letters from and to himself. Mr. 
Carlyle’s letters are vigorous and character¬ 
istic, although tho refrain is the old one that 
England is going to Bankruptcy and tho 
Dogs, and that good men should write prose, 
not poetry. Of Aird’s own letters may be 
mentioned one, written towards the close of 
bis life, in wliichjlie deapribes with exquisite 
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tenderness the sadden death of a loyal 
domestic. 

There is one fault which cannot fail to be 
found with this volume by those who not 
only admire Aird but knew him. The por¬ 
trait given on the first page is not that of 
Aird in his latest days, when he wore a full 
beard and moustache, and reminded the 
observer sometimes of Dante, sometimes of 
Mr. Carlyle, and sometimes of Mr. Tenny¬ 
son. Aird never looked handsomer—more 
of the true gentleman, as well as of the poet 
and saint—than shortly before his death. 

William Wallace. 


JOHN UTTENBOGAERT AND IIIS TIMES. 

Johannes Wtenbogaert en zijn tijd. Door H. 

C. Rogge. (Amsterdam.) 

John Uytenbogaert was the bosom friend of 
Arminius and Episcopius; the trusted coun¬ 
sellor of John of Barnevelt; the confidant of 
Louise de Coligny; the tutor of Frederick 
Henry; the Court and camp preacher, whom 
Maurice could spare neither in peace nor 
war for many a year, whom he finally east 
off and persecuted; the very soul of the 
liberal ecclesiastical movement in Holland 
at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries. As the acknow¬ 
ledged head of tlio Remonstrants during a 
long period of varying fortunes, he was “ the 
target of more stones than Stephen and 
more arrows than Sebastian” (ii., 273) 
during his life, but he has finally sunk into 
such complete oblivion that even professed 
students of ecclesiastical history (out of 
Holland) scarcely know more than his name, 
and even in his own country his influence 
is far from receiving adequate recognition. 

So at least thinks Dr. Rogge ; and the 
purpose of the laborious work before us is 
to remove for evor this historical anomaly, 
to place Uytenbogaert henceforth by the 
side of “ Maurice and Frederick Henry, of 
Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius, of Vondel and 
Rembrandt,” as one of the great lights of the 
golden age of Holland (iii., 353), and in so 
doing to throw fresh light upon an important 
epoch of Dutch history. 

So many brave men who lived before or 
have been concealed behind Agamemnon have 
in late years found their Homers, and we 
have formed such widely different estimates 
of their claims to consideration when placed 
before us, that we shall probably lend an 
impartial car to Dr. Rogge. On the one 
hand, there is no insuperable antecedent im¬ 
probability in the supposition that a man of 
whom we have scarcely ever heard, and 
whom our oracle Mr. Motley dismisses with 
a few half-contemptuous allusions as Mau¬ 
rice’s “ Court trumpeter,” was in reality so 
important as to deserve mentioning in the 
same breath with Maurice, Oldenbarnevelt, 
or Grotius. On the other hand, the mere 
fact of his having found a clever man 
to write his biography in about thirteen 
hundred octavo pages, and to regard him as 
one of the two men of his ago (i., 7), does 
not in itself by any means prove that he was 
a really remarkable man. 

In such a judicial frame of mind we have 
listened to Dr. Rogge’s plea, and, though we 
cannot give him the verdict he appears to 


demand in the two passages referred to, we 
can most heartily endorse the more moderate 
statement:— 

“ Henceforth no one will he able to speak of the 
conflict in the Dutch Reformed Church during 
the Truce and after its expiration, of the political 
complications of the years 1616-18, of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Remonstrant community in the 
face of the Proclamation, without naming Uyten¬ 
bogaert ” (iii., 343). 

Dr. Rogge has made an addition of perma¬ 
nent significance and value to the historian’s 
library, and no future writer on this period 
can afford to slight either him or his hero. 

Uytenbogaert’s life is full of the most 
varied interest. If adventures please us, we 
may go with him to the camp, where his dis¬ 
course is interrupted by a cannon-ball that 
carries off the top of the tree under which 
he is preaching and buries him beneath its 
branches; we may watch him tending the 
sick when his own fever is so high that he 
must be lifted into his saddle; we may see 
him hastily disguise himself and fly for his 
life at the age of sixty, with a feather in his 
hat still preserved at Rotterdam ! We may 
follow the stops by which he couutermines 
the projects for his recapture, and may re¬ 
turn with him at last to brave an uncancelled 
sentence of exile. If diplomacy has a charm 
for us, we may peep in Uytenbogaert’s com¬ 
pany behind the scenes of the Court and the 
council-chamber, and move at our ease among 
ambassadors and princes. If ecclesiastical 
controversies delight us, we may feed indefi¬ 
nitely upon conferences and the like, in 
which, as was officially chronicled of one of 
them, there was “ niets fondamenteels ver- 
handeld, veel minder besloten ” (“ nothing 
of consequence discussed, much less de¬ 
cided”) (i., 380). If the great problems of 
Church and State, and the principles which 
underlie the seeming frivolities of ecclesias¬ 
tical disputants, appear to us worthy of 
consideration, Uytenbogaert’s life will carry 
us to the very heart of them. 

But, in spite of all this. Dr. Rogge’s hero 
appears to us to have followed rather than 
guided the course of events. He had none 
of that strength and decision which made an 
Oldenbarnevelt or a Maurice. An honest 
man, but cautious even to timidity, he 
was forced to the front by sheer stress of 
circnmstances, and when there he had to be 
held in his place by the strength of more 
powerful wills than his own. He fought 
bravely and with great skill, but he was not 
boru to command or to contend, and was 
always begging for his discharge. He would 
never betray a cause with which he was 
entrusted, but he had none of that stern 
enthusiasm which clings to the command of 
a forlorn hope. He possessed great tact, 
inexhaustible industry and energy, a tho¬ 
roughly good heart, great eloquence, with 
considerable learning, and a character which 
would have graced a far more distinguished 
position than that of Prince Maurice’s Court- 
preacher ; but his significance for history 
during the whole period of his life which 
preceded the Synod of Dort and the execu¬ 
tion of Oldenbarnevelt is summed up in 
the single statement that the great Advocate 
took no important step of a politico-ecclesi¬ 
astical nature without consulting him. It is 
precisely here, however, that we must look 
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for the distinguishing feature of Dr. Rogge’s 
book. He conceives that all previous his- 
torians have more or less seriously miscon- 
ceived the great drama in which Maurice 
and Oldenbarnevelt are the leading figures, 
because all have either failed to take into 
due account the ecclesiastical factors of the 
problem or have treated them as essentially 
dogmatic. Dr. Rogge contends, on the 
other hand, that the ecclesiastical policy of 
Uytenbogaert and Oldenbarnevelt hinged 
upon questions of Church government and 
the terms of comprehension, and not upon 
questions of absolute dogma at all. Ac¬ 
cording to his view, the Remonstrants 
desired to see a Church in which diversity 
of opinion should be tolerated, in which no 
“ human ” formula should be appealed to as 
authoritative, and which should be mainly 
governed by magistrates and politicians; 
whereas their opponents were bent upon 
maintaining the strictest unity of dogmatic 
belief, guaranteed by formulae, and a Church 
exclusively governed by ecclesiastics. In 
the main, we must confess, even after read¬ 
ing the confident and vigorous attack of 
Prof. Rauwenhoff in the Theologisch Tiji- 
sclirift for March, 1876, that Dr. Rogge 
appears to have established his point. This 
gives his work far more than a mere 
biographical interest, and entitles him to 
a place among historians. During the whole 
period of gathering storms which ended in 
Barnevelt’s death and the expulsion of the 
Remonstrants we find the Advocate and the 
Court-preacher inseparably united—the 
Advocate, not seeing or not choosing to see 
the inevitable catastrophe, steering with 
grim determination the course he had re¬ 
solved upon ; the other, -without a tithe of 
his inflexible strength of purpose, bnt with 
perhaps still clearer vision, shrinking from 
the result, bnt yet keeping his hand upon 
the wheel. The mistake they both of them 
made was their failure to see that, while they 
had a perfect right to insist upon toleration, 
they might be doing violence to the con¬ 
science of their brethren by insisting upon 
toleration within the limits of the Reformed 
Church. Here the Calvinists could utter 
their non possumus with perfect consistency. 
They regarded their tenets as essential to 
salvation, and they could not admit to 
Church fellowship those who denied them. 
A peaceful separation was the only possible 
solution, and to this the Advocate would not 
consent. The unity of the Church was to 
him an essential part of the unity of the State. 
Accordingly he insisted upon toleration in 
the Reformed Church, even if he was com¬ 
pelled to carry it by expelling and banishing 
the intolerant preachers! 

When the crisis came and Oldenbarnevelt 
was apprehended, the Court-preacher fled in 
disguise. His conscience was clear, but, as 
he quaintly remarked, “When the King 
issued a decree of banishment against all 
animals that had no tails, the fox ran away. 
He had a very fine tail, no doubt, bnt then, 
for anything he knew, the King might stick 
to it that he had none ” (ii., 496). 

And here the maiu interest of Dr. Rogge 3 
work considered as a history may, perhaps, 
be thought to close, but its interest as a bio¬ 
graphy only increases. No longer over¬ 
shadowed by the commanding character of 
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the Advocate, taught by experience and dis¬ 
ciplined by adversity, Uytenbogaert begins 
to shine as he has never shone before. His 
aims become more clear and single, his grasp 
of the position firmer, his purpose stronger, 
and his independence infinitely greater than 
ever before. His tact and dignity, his pa¬ 
tience and generosity, his patriotism and 
devotion under circumstances of extreme 
trial and difficulty, extort our unqualified 
admiration, and we hail him as a truly great 
man. His exile lasted for many years, and 
when he returned, under Frederick Henry, 
the sentence that had been pronounced 
against him was still unrepealed. He and 
bis brother exiles relied on the change that 
•was gradually coming over public feeling, 
and the well-understood though carefully- 
suppressed sympathy of the Prince, for the 
safety that could not as yet be legally assured 
to them. The affairs of the Remonstrants 
were in the most critical position. Proclam¬ 
ations and sentences still unrepealed might 
at any moment be put in force against them. 
Everything seemed to hinge ou the pro¬ 
tection of the Prince. If that could be 
secured all would be well. Now, the Prince 
was hardly more of a theologian than his 
brother had been before him. The orthodox 
party incessantly accused the Remonstrants 
of Socinianism, and charged them with the 
authorship of a Socinian -work in reality due 
to a certain Pole. Frederick Henry wished 
to be clear in his own mind on the subject, 
and requested Uytenbogaert to explain to 
him in writing the difference between the 
opinions of the Remonstrants and those of 
the Socinians, and to “ condemn ” the latter. 
When we realise the importance of the 
crisis we cannot but feel a thrill of sym¬ 
pathetic admiration as we hear the old man’s 
indignant and unhesitating refusal. He was 
very far from being a Socinian himself, and 
shortly afterwards almost quarrelled with 
Episcopius for “ going too far.” But he 
would not “condemn” any set of opinions 
or renounce fellowship with anyone for hold¬ 
ing them. To do so would be to deny his 
whole life. It was very hard, he said, if one 
might not say a civil word to anyone with¬ 
out being supposed to adopt all his views. 
And, with a touch of the humour that never 
long deserted him, he added : “ If the ortho¬ 
dox like to damn the Socinians, that is their 
affair, but it is really too bad of them to in¬ 
sist that we should damn them too ” (iii., 
24(3). 

Uytenbogaert lived to be eighty-eight, and 
was at work on his great Church History 
when he died, rich in years and honour. 
We doubt whether he was as great a man 
as his biographer would make him; but 
that he was a great man, and a good one 
too, no one who has read Dr. Rogge’s work 
can doubt. He is well entitled to the niche 
in the house of fame which is now per¬ 
manently secured to him. 

Philip H. Wicksteed. 


The Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of 
Saint Katharine near the Tower, in its 
Relation to the East of London. By Fred¬ 
erick Simcox Lea, M.A. (Longmans.) 
Most Londoners are familiar with the quasi- 
collegiate buildings known as St. Katha¬ 


rine’s, which stand on the southern side of 
the Regent’s Park. They form three sides 
of a square, and, although poor in design 
and badly built, arrest the momentary at¬ 
tention of the passer-by. The chapel feebly 
recalls that of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and immediately in front of it is a con¬ 
spicuous but useless pump, which cost we 
are afraid to say how many pounds. The 
hospital buildings consist of a chapter-house 
and school-rooms, and also of six houses, 
occupied occasionally by the brethren and 
sisters. Their residences are modest enough, 
but the master’s lodge, which is situated 
within the precincts of the park, is upon a 
different scale—in fact, to use the words of 
the Charity Commissioner, “ the premises 
for their size constitute one of the most de¬ 
sirable residences in London.” The master 
receives about 2,0001. a year, the brethren 
(who are also boneficed clergy and usually 
non-resident), 4001. each; and the sisters 
(who often let their houses), 3001. The 
general income of the chapter amounts to 
not less than 7,0001. per annum, and is likely 
to increase very considerably when the 
present pernicious system of fines terminates. 

It is admitted on all hands that the funds 
are not applied to the best advantage, and 
that the sustentation of a few almsfolk and 
a small school is not an adequate employ¬ 
ment of the capitular revenues. The Charity 
Commissioners have, indeed, put forward a 
scheme of extension, but we agree with 
Mr, Lea in thinking that it has little or 
nothing to recommend it, and further has the 
very grave defect of wholly ignoring the 
past history of the hospital. Mr. Lea re¬ 
cites that history at some length, and draws 
special attention to the Deed of Foundation 
and the subsequent charters or orders. He 
claims for St. Katharine’s the distinction of 
being the oldest ecclesiastical corporation in 
England (having been founded by Queen 
Matilda in 1148), and of being the only Col¬ 
legiate Chapter in which female members 
take equal rartk with male. 


ficulty involved in the words of the Great 
Charter (wherein the duties of the chapter 
are defined) by ignoring or mistrans¬ 
lating them. The clause runs as fol¬ 
lows :—“ Item, visitabunt debiles et infirmos 
ibidem degentes, tarn in divinis officiis 
dicendis quam in aliis operibus charitatis eis 
erogandis.” This is rendered in the follow¬ 
ing unintelligible way:—“ That the brothers 
and sisters shall visit the sick and infirm, as 
well in reading to them as asking them 
questions in matters of divinity, as other 
works of charity.” We need feel no sur¬ 
prise that with such a view of their duties 
the members of tho chapter should have 
shrunk from fulfilling them, nor can we 
imagine a more mischievous occupation than 
that which tho Commissioners seem to sup¬ 
pose was followed by the brethren and sisters 
in olden times. Sick people are fond of 
perplexing their visitors with nice points of 
conscience, but they would strongly resent 
being catechised “in matters of divinity” by 
priests and deaconesses. But if the claim of 
the original precinct of St. Katharine’s be 
admitted, how can it now be satisfied seeing 
that nearly tho whole of the site is at the 
present time occupied by the docks ? Mr. Lea 
answers that it was expressly laid down in 
the charter that the benefits of the hospital 
were to be increased as its income became 
enlarged. What more equitable fulfilment 
of this condition could there be than by 
helping out of the capitular funds the 
adjacent East-end parishes into which the 
former population of the precinct had been 
thrust when St. Katharine’s Docks were 
constructed ? Why, in fact, should not the 
sisterhood devote itself to good works in a 
district which sadly needs such an agency ; 
and, if the Queen should so direct, the whole 
college form a chapter for the East-end 
Bishop, whose appointment we have been 
told to expect ? Charles J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 


“ Whatever may have been the fortunes or mis¬ 
fortunes of the clerical brotherhood of St. 
Katharine’s in the troubled days which date 
from the close of Henry VIII.’s reign, the sister¬ 
hood has remained unchanged, and has preserved 
in undoubted and unbroken succession the identity 
of the ancient community from the thirteenth 
century to the present time.” 

But Mr. Lea’s object is not to assert the 
dignity of St. Katharine’s Hospital (though 
he rightly observes that it ranks in the same 
category as Westminster and Windsor), but 
rather to point out what was tho character 
of the original foundation, which both the 
Commissioners and the public seem disposed 
to overlook. Her Majesty, however, in ap¬ 
pointing the Rev. J. St. John Blunt to the 
mastership has at any rate recognised the 
facts that the canonical body needs a clerical 
head and that no layman held the office 
until after the dissolution of religious 
houses. But it remains to be seen whether 
the still more important fact that the Hos¬ 
pital was intended to have a local character 
shall meet with like recognition. 

The Commissioners deny this fact in ex¬ 
press terms, but they adduce do proof what¬ 
ever of an assertion which by itself would be 
hard to believe, and they get rid of the dif¬ 


The Bubble Reputation. By Katherine King. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Hillford-on-Aire. By Martin Weld. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Agatha Cheveley. By Fanny D. Dickins. 

(Charing Cross Publishing Co.) 

Royale. A Novel. By St. George. (Charing 
Cross Publishing Co.) 

Julia Ingrand. From the Spanish of Don 
Martin Palma, by J. W. Duffy, M.D. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Roydenhurst. By Hester Hope. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

Much in The Bubble Reputation is nearly im¬ 
possible, a great deal in it is highly im¬ 
probable, and almost all of it is ludicrously 
absurd. It is the essence of the most vulgar 
and conventional sentiment, and the reader 
can hardly escape feeling a sense of degrada¬ 
tion as he wearily wades through the history 
of the “ cads ” and semi-idiots who make up 
what I suppose I can hardly escape calling 
the characters in this story. Its hero is one 
Owen Bourke, a soldier who had been pro¬ 
moted from the ranks for an act of bravery 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny. The first 
volume is chiefly taken up with an account 
of the elaborate insults his brother-officer 
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heap upon him ; of his efforts to become 
famous by tho invention of a new gun ; 
of his saving the life of his Colonel’s 
sister, whom he loves; and of that 
lady’s awakening to the terrible fact that 
she loves a “ Hanker.” “ She could not 
marry Owen Bourke, though sho acknow¬ 
ledged she loved him. It was too much to 
expect that she could so sacrifice herself; -. . 
he was not of her world, and that dictum of 
weight and wisdom settled the matter.” 
Meanwhile, Owen knocks down a brother- 
officer for insulting her by coupling her 
name with his, gets dismissed the service, 
has some marvellous adventures, and appears 
again on the scenes as Count von Mittsdorf, 
favourite inventor of guns at the Prussian 
Court, and betrothed to a German girl. His 
old love marries his quondam friend Lacy, 
comes out to Germany, and reveals her dor¬ 
mant passion for the Count. He in turn falls 
madly in love with her husband’s sister, 
who returns his passion, but refuses to have 
anything to do with him until he gets his 
liberty from his German fiancee, who after a 
while is accommodating enough to go off 
with another man. He is free; but in the 
“ day of his triumph ” he is blown to pieces 
while showing the King, Yon Moltke, &c., 
some torpedo exhibitions. If the author 
cannot produce anything better than this, 
wo would strongly advise her to seek “ the 
bubble reputation ” elsewhere than in the 
field of novel-writing. 

Hillford-on-Aire is the name of the place 
where the scene of Mr. Weld’s story is laid. 
Notwithstanding a most unintelligible and 
unpromising beginning, this novel improves 
as it goes on, and had it not been for the 
unpleasant and quite unnecessary episode of 
pretty Phoebe’s seduction and the utterly 
impossible events with which it is followed, 
I might have been able to say that, on the 
whole, tho story was a natural, pleasant, 
and even pretty one. Daphne Garland is a 
charming character, and her love-story is 
well told, while many of the descriptions of 
rural iifo are bright and life-like. If Mr. 
Weld will confine himself to the narration 
of everyday events, he may yet succeed in 
doing something which as a whole will be 
well worth reading. Only he must give 
over such allegories as we find in the first 
chapter, and such phrases as “ wings soft 
nebulae,” “ breathing out baby souls,” 
“ mingling of impassioned chords with 
vaporous melody,” “ dispensing the fish,” 
“ carving ” the fish. He really ought also 
to be more sparing with regard to his lovers’ 
embraces. It is rather too much to make his 
hero “press one little kiss” upon his 
heroine’s “icy lips ” at tho bottom of a river 
and under the ice. Ho is more successful 
when he makes his honest farmer compare 
Daphne’s playing to “water droppin’ and 
birds twitterin’.” 

Stories like Agatha Cheveley and Boyale 
are beneath criticism. After reading the 
former all we can remember about it is 
a succession of dances, at which tho com¬ 
pany consists of a “ duke and duchess, with 
a sprinkling of a few minor members of 
the peerage and other notabilities ; ” a great 
many “ promenades a cheval ; ” and a skeleton 
which “ the faded garments that still hung 
to its horrid form showed to be that of a 


woman,” and which gives rise to some of 
the most revolting maundering it is possible 
to read. There is also a Lady Elizabeth 
Cheveley, who, we are informed, “ became at 
intervals [sic] the mother of three children,” 
one of whom, when we are introduced to 
her, she is rebuking for “ smelling of the 
stable.” Boyale is if possible worse, both in 
manner and in matter. \V. W. Tclloch. 


There are grave objections to violent pole¬ 
mical novels, and bitter religious partisan¬ 
ship will be kindled by Dr. Duffy’s trans¬ 
lation, from the Spanish, of Julia Ingrand, a 
novel written to expose the confessional in 
Chili. It professes to give the experiences of 
a Liberal Catholic at Santiago; and, though 
wo cannot praise the translator’s English, 
which is frequently slipshod and unidio- 
matic, gives them, it must be admitted, with 
all the force of a very pronounced animus. 
The time of the novel’s action is that of the 
destructive fire at the Temple of the Com- 
pafiia in the Grand Square of Santiago, when, 
as the author puts it with little exaggeration, 
“ between 2,0l>0 and 3,000 women were of¬ 
fered up as a burnt-offering to the gorgeously- 
dressed idol of the Queen of Heaven, which 
stood behind the high-altar of the church.” 
One is inclined to suspend belief in the 
devilries averred to be perpetrated under 
tho cover and connivance of cowl and cas¬ 
sock and confessional, though if a tithe of 
the horrors and wrongs herein related were 
true, or even founded on fact, it might well 
be deemed that the holocaust at the Temple 
of the Compania on December 8, 1863, was 
a Divine visitation and vengeance. Julia 
Ingrand, as a novel, is not wanting in power 
or incident; but, beside being spun out, it 
is ultra-sensational. 

Miss Hope’s Boydenhurst is a singularly 
aimless, pointless, improbable, and involved 
novel. The writer’s law, which should 
have been exact and accurate to deal 
with such legal problems as wills and en¬ 
tails and reversions, is so hazy and shaky 
that readers will fail to get even a “ novel 
wrinkle” out of tho story. The baronet 
who owned Roydenhurst gets into the 
hands of a low-lived nouveau riche named 
Fortiswood, and makes over to him—though 
ineffectually as it turns out—his son’s, a 
spendthrift Oxonian’s, inheritance and expec¬ 
tations. The son goes abroad, and is supposed 
to be dead. Father and mother die also ; 
but the estate does not pass for lack of the 
son’s signature. But this son gets rich in 
Australia, and signalises himself by making 
a will which is to take effect “ if he dies 
within five years.” He does not die, however, 
but comes back to find his will acted upon, 
and an undue amount of sharp practice per¬ 
formed by a conspiracy of certain lawyers 
namedDrummond and Catchall, with two im¬ 
pudent subordinates, rightly named ShufHes. 
In the end, through his sister’s husband, 
Sir Richard enjoys his own again. But the 
plot will hardly repay disentangling. 

J. Davies. 


Le Senat de la Bepuhliqne Bomaine. ParP. 

Willems. (Louvain: Peelers.) 

It might be thought, perhaps, that there 
was literature enough already upon the sub¬ 


ject of the Roman Senate, and that conBti. 
tntional history had done ample justice to 
the great representative assembly which has 
impressed so powerfully the imagination of 
the world. But we have to thank Prof. 
Willems for a substantial work upon a topic 
which was not as yet exhausted. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of his book consists in a 
series of studies on the history of the govern¬ 
ing families of Rome at different periods of 
the Republic. For this purpose the author 
has gathered up the personal notices scat¬ 
tered through the pages of the annalists, 
has largely availed himself of the labours of 
Borghesi and of Mommsen on the Fasti or 
official records, and has also laid under con¬ 
tribution the monumental data to be found 
in the volumes of the Latin Inscriptions 
lately issued. With such helps he has been 
able to trace in some detail the vicissitudes 
of the great ruling clans, to show first 
one family and then another taking the lead 
of all the rest in the continued tenure of the 
magistracies from which the Senate was 
replenished. With the lapse of time 
many of the old houses are seen to dwindle 
and decay, as their representatives in the 
official lists grow fewer, and name after 
name wholly disappears from view. Fresh 
names, however, take their place, as a 
new nobility is formed out of the plebeian 
houses which gained distinction on the 
battle-field or in the council-chamber; these 
for a time balance in number and import¬ 
ance the members of tho old patriciate, then 
gain a decisive preponderance in the Fasti, 
and the Senate, till in the last days of the 
Republic they outnumber by an immense 
majority the descendants of the men who 
had once enjoyed an exclusive right to all 
the posts of honour. 

The materials for such a study are often 
scanty, especially when the history of Livy 
fails us; but in the era of the Revolution the 
biographical details are more abundant, and, 
thanks to the letters of Cicero and other 
sources, we have an elaborate survey of the 
Senate of 55 b.c., with notices which are 
often as copious and minute as those of a 
Debrett or Almanach de Gotha of our 
modern times. 

In the best ages of the great Republic the 
Senate was a truly representative assembly, 
gathering up among its members the culti¬ 
vation and hereditary traditions of the old 
families, as well as the experience and energy 
of the notabilities of every class. In tracing 
the history of the changes by which this 
character was stamped upon it, our author 
shows not only ample learning, but an inde¬ 
pendent judgment. 

Starting with the conviction that the 
plehs grew at first out of tho clients of the 
older houses, and of the landless aliens who 
gained a settlement at Rome, he refuses to 
accept the current explanation of the old 
phrase Patres conscripti, or to believe that 
the plehs had any senators of their own 
order at an early stage of the Republic. 
They seem, indeed, to have been only grudg¬ 
ingly admitted one by one at a much later 
date, as the great posts of dignity and power 
were successively thrown open. It was the 
Ovinian law which definitely ruled at las 
the method of appointment to the Senate , 
and here again T1 — r arrives a 


here again Prof. 


Willems arrives : 
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a different conclusion from that of most 
writers on the subject. He gives cogent 
arguments to prove that this measure 
obliged the censors to draft into the great 
assembly the ex-magistrates of all ranks, not 
only those who had served in curule offices, 
but the much larger number who were yet 
lower on the ladder of promotion, but were 
not too many to fill the natural vacancies 
that would occur. A government so ad¬ 
ministered was representative indeed ; the 
annual executive formally elected by the 
sovereign people became at once the coun¬ 
cillors of State, but as such they held their 
posts for life, and had no fear of their con¬ 
stituents, or of impending dissolutions, to 
make them watch anxiously the shifting 
currents of opinion. 

Yet the leading statesman could appeal 
from the members to the nation, pass sweep¬ 
ing measures in defiance of their opposition, 
and remind them that the power rested in 
the last resort with the whole body of 
electors. He could read them a sharp 
lesson too at times, such as that by which 
the tribune Claudius in 220 B.C. restricted 
the trading ventures of the Senatorian 
■order, a measure prompted not merely, as is 
generally held, by the barbarian contempt 
for commerce natural to a military power, 
but, as our author thinks, by the sense of 
the danger, which experience had proved to 
be a real one, of giving a sinister bias to the 
financial measures of the Government, and 
by the wish, too weakly and too rarely acted 
on, to secure the poor provincials from official 
violence and greed. If such was the inten¬ 
tion of the Bill, it was an evil omen that it 
was so distasteful to the Senate, which, 
■indeed, neglected in a later age its plainest 
duties to the subject lands, and forfeited its 
claims to the support of a world which it 
misruled. W. Wolfe Capes. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Books I. and II. Edited 
by P. Bowden Smith. (Rivingtons.) The editor 
has evidently a liking for La Fontaine's Fables as 
a text-book. They give the opportunity, he says 
in his Preface, “ of compring French with Latin, 
ancient with modern phrases and idioms, collo¬ 
quial with grammatical expressions, tho origins of 
the language with its present development.” 
Probably many teachers of French would urge 
that time is too limited for the study of any but 
the most modem form of the language. It is not 
easy to decide. The notes are careful, and often 
suggestive, though it seems as if some of the Latin 
etymologies might be left to be looked up in books 
of reference. The ordinary etymologies ought to 
be in all dictionaries, but at present M. Masson’s 
is the only cheap one that contains them. On one 
point there is room for a good deal of improve¬ 
ment. M. Taine, whose essay on La Fontaine is 
referred to in the Introduction, has shown how 
La Fontaine’s contemporaries reappear, in type 
at least, in his fables. The dog, for instance, in the 
fable of “ Le Loup et le Chien ” in the first book, is 
a representation of the grand seigneur about Court. 
A few notes on the personages and the traits 
actually discussed by M. Taine, with perhaps 
others in the same spirit, would add much to the 
interest of the book, and give a much truer idea of 
La F'ontaine's literary position. 

From the Pitt Press we have received several 
of their useful editions of French and German 
selections. M. Gustave Masson has edited 
Corneille's La Suite du Menteur, and Selection* 


from Xavier de Maistre (“ La jeune Siberienne ” and 
“ Le Lcjpreux de la Cite d’Aoste ”), with his usual 
learning and good taste in matters of criticism, 
but still fails in adapting the more commonplace 
part of his notes to the great object of making 
schoolboys think. A practised editor of school¬ 
books ought surely to have learnt by this time 
that notes like “ la mit a la porte, turned her out 
of doors,” “ un gros monsieur, a stout gentleman,” 
“ a pied, on foot,” are absolutely useless. Dr. 
Wagner, the accomplished editor of the Aulularia 
and other plays, has contributed a Book of German 
Dactylic Poetry and an edition of Von Iinumer's 
First Crusade. The former contains, among other 
poems, Schiller's “ Spaziergang,” Goethe's two 
Epistles,and “Alexis and Dora,” and several poems 
by Platen and Geibel. The condensed thought of 
some of the selections and the abundance of 
allusion in others—for example, in Schlegel’s 
poem on Rome—render the hook a particularly 
desirable one for the upper classes of schools. The 
First Crusade is easy and interesting reading. In 
both books tho notes are careful and good. 

Mylius’s Glasmiinnchen, with Notes by T. 
James (Whittaker and Co.), seems to have been 
edited on the principle of looking out twenty 
words on a page, and printing the English of them 
at the bottom. 

A Primer of French Philology, by A. C. Clapin 
(G. Bell and Sons), is mainly an abridgement of 
Brachet. It is drawn up in a clear and succinct 
form, and has a number of exercises and questions 
attached. It is, in fact, written chiefly for the 
sake of such exercises. Two passages of Old French 
are given for translation and comment; probably 
it would be worth while to add a few more. 

M. Eug ene-Fasnacht has brought out a Pro¬ 
gressive German Course and a Progressive French 
Course (Macmillan), each in two small volumes, 
arranged for two years, and probably to be fol¬ 
lowed by courses for ,a third year. I'he German 
Course for the first year is divided up into 
lessons, each on some tense of a verb, or a similar 
portion of accidence, with vocabularies, exercises, 
&c., complete on a single page. There are, no 
doubt, some advantages in the system, but it is 
very difficult to use a book of the kind in class. 
The second year’s course consists of a complete 
accidence, which is good in most points. It 
ought, however, to be supplemented by an alpha¬ 
betical list of strong verbs, and by some form of 
memoria technica for the more important nouns 
of each declension. The accidence is followed by 
exercises in syntax—again somewhat deficient in 
quantity—and a number of continuous pieces for 
translation into German. But no effort is made 
to bridge over the gulf between detached sen¬ 
tences and continuous prose, or to adopt that 
systematic repetition of difficulties which is so 
marked a feature in Dr. Abbott's Latin Prose. 
Perhaps a third part may supply the deficiency. 
The French Course is constructed on the same 
model as the German, and has a short Philological 
Appendix. On the whole, both books are care¬ 
fully put together, and ought to answer their pur¬ 
pose well, it' the teacher will add considerably to 
the bulk of the exercises. They have adequate 
Indexes. 

French Idioms, Sfc., by L. Nottelle (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.), is the fourth part of a course 
of French instruction. It is divided into a number 
of lessons, each consisting of some grammatical 
rules, a few lines of French literary history (called 
Materials for Conversation), a group of idioms, an 
explanat ion of some figures of speech, and a passage 
for translation from English into French. Unfor¬ 
tunately there is no connexion between the 
dillerent items that make up a given lesson. 

A Class-Book of Comparative Idioms (German 
Part), by T. Wehe and R. Lenuheim (Hacliette), 
belongs to the series edited by M. Jules Bud, of 
Oxford, and noticed in the Academy of March 9, 
1878. It is, in fact, a German version of the 


English part, of which a French version has been 
already published. It is amusing to see how the 
editor, in the Preface, disclaims the idea that one 
part of the book is a translation of the other. 
We will pay him the compliment of saying that 
the English part is, at any rate, a good translation. 

German Exercises, by the late E. F. Grenfell 
(Rivingtons), are adapted to Mr. Vecqueray’s 
German Accidence. Besides exercises and voca¬ 
bularies, there is an Excursus of some fifty pages 
on the translation of English prepositions into 
German, which will be found very useful in over¬ 
coming what is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty in 
translating English into German. To the exercises 
themselves, which are put together with a good 
deal of care, we should take exception on two 
grounds. First, like Mr. Fugene-Fasnacht’s, ■ 
mentioned above, they do not facilitate sufficiently 
tho transition from sentences to continuous prose ; 
and, next, the English of them is not sutliciently 
idiomatic, hut bears obvious marks of being, in 
many cases, too literal a translation from the 
German. 

The First French Book, by H. Bud (Ilachette), 
is adapted to the First Standard, and takes the 
pupil through the auxiliaries and the four regular 
conjugations. The book is a fair one, but the 
exercises are dull, and the English wants revision, 
though there are not many specimens like the 
following: “ It is the first "time since a long time 
that thore is not a single absentee.” The Pictorial 
French Grammar, by Marin de la Yoye (Griffith 
and Farran), seems to aim at the impossible. 
Pictures may bo useful for vocabulary, but 
scarcely for grammar. The illustrations are 
poorly executed, and many of them un-English 
in character. 

Outline of the English Constitution. By J. S. 
Laurie. (Central School Depot.) More than 
two-thirds of this hook is devoted to Constitu¬ 
tional History from the earliest times to 1088 ; the 
small remainder, about twenty-four pages, to the 
Constitution as it is. It is consequently quite 
inadequate; for example, municipal institutions 
and the election of members of Parliament find 
no place in it. It would have been better to 
expand the descriptive part and to add the 
history of institutions in illustrative notes. A 
short book on the subject is much wanted, and it 
is a pity it should not be compiled in the cloarest 
form. From the same editor (Mr. J. 8. Laurie) 
we have editions of Keats' Hyperion, Book I., 
and of Milton's L'Alleyro and ll Penseroso. Both 
have, unfortunately, their notes at the bottom of 
the page, a frequent source of annoyance to school¬ 
masters. The selection of Hyperion is a happy 
one: apart from the singular charm of the poem 
to any reader, there are few books better adapted 
to connect a boy's English and classical reading. 
The notes are good, particularly in the way of 
illustrative quotation; one, for example, on the 
use of tho word “ metropolitan,” is very suggestive. 
Here and there they are too learned—for example, 
tho first note on the name Hyperion, and several 
of those on the etymology of words, a subject on 
which most editors of school-hoolcs seem to be 
wanting in self-restraint. The edition of EAllegro, 
&c., is also creditable, but the work has been done 
before. 

English Grammar Exercises, by Dr. Morris 
and II. C. Bowen (Macmillan), is a companion 
volume to Dr. Morris's Grammar. The directions 
are clear, and the examples selected with a good 
deal of care. But there is much to be said against 
the type of examples chosen. They are mostly 
detached sentences from good authors, tfioivavra 
aweToiaiv, but without interest to the children 
likely to use the book. Nor are they by any 
means elementary; a hoy beginning parsing is 
only bewildered by sentences like “ The cruel st 
she alive,” “ If me no its,” and so on, which occur 
in the first exercise. It is a pity the authors did 
not follow Dr. Abbott's example, and write or 
adapt continuous stories for parsing exercises. 
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The Prlcis Book, by W. Cosmo Monkhouse 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.), is not only of value 
for special training, but contains some useful bints 
for general education. It begins with such simple 
practice as making tables of school-books, boys in 
the class, and the like, arranging words in alpha¬ 
betical, and numbers in numerical, order—exer¬ 
cises which might very well be used with all 
young boys. Next follow exercises on the abbrevia¬ 
tion of ordinary passages, and then practice in the 
different forms of docketing and abridging single 
letters and sets of correspondence. The con¬ 
cluding chapters deal with the abstraction of 
literary passages, including, very wisely, some 
from well-known authors, where poverty of 
thought is covered by a multitude of words. It 
would be desirable to add a supplement, contain¬ 
ing a larger selection of correspondence. 

An Elementary Indian Reader, by A. N. Wol¬ 
laston (W. H. Allen and Co.), claims to bejudged 
from the point of view of an Indian student. The 
ordinary series of English Readers, excellent as 
some of them are, do not seem to meet the wants 
of India, any more than a French or German 
Chrestomathie necessarily suits English boys. The 
book before us contains a number of anecdotes and 
other simple extracts, including some fables from 
Bidpai and other Oriental sources. The latter 
seem to be written in scarcely idiomatic enough 
English. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The programme for the Librarians’ meeting at 
Oxford is now definitely arranged. On Tuesday 
morning, October 1, the chair will be taken at ten 
o'clock by the Bodleian Librarian. The Report 
of the Council will be followed by papers on 
“ Old Parochial Libraries,” by Mr. T. W. Shore, 
Secretary of the Hartley Institution, South¬ 
ampton ; and on “ The Libraries of Oxford,” by 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. After an interval for 
refreshment, in the afternoon the Rev. H. E. 
Reynolds, Librarian of the Cathedral Library, 
Exeter, will read a paper on “ Our Cathedral 
Libraries; ’’ papers on Provincial Libraries will 
be read by Mr. Wright, the Librarian at Ply¬ 
mouth, and .Mr. Briscoe, of Nottingham; and 
Prof. Seligmann will discourse on “The Signifi¬ 
cation of Libraries.” On Wednesday will be 
discussed the Report of the Committee on 
a General Catalogue of English Literature, 
and Mr. Cornelius Walford will read a 
paper on the same subject; while Mr. Axon 
will ask, “ Is a Printed Catalogue of the 
British Museum practicable ? ” The afternoon will 
be devoted to subjects of practical library interest, 
including “Indicators,” by Mr. Yates, of Leeds; 
“ A Form of Accessions Catalogue,” by Mr. 
Barrett, of Glasgow; and a “Demy Book-scale,” 
by Mr. Madoley, of Warrington. On Thursday 
the Reports of the Metropolitan Free Libraries 
Committee and of the Committee on Poole’s Index 
will be considered, and papers read by Mr. Bailey, 
of the Radclill'e Library, Oxford, and Mr. E. C. 
Thomas, on other proposed indexes. Mr. Robert 
Harrison, the treasurer, will treat of the salaries 
of librarians; and binding will be discussed by 
Mr. Grant, of Leamington, and Mr. Russell, of 
Bath. In the afternoon Mr. Allnutt, of the Bod¬ 
leian, will furnish some “ Notes on Provincial 
Printers and Printing ; ” Mr. Axon will treat 
of Bibliographical Professorships; and Mr. Henry 
Stevens of “ The Postal Union and International 
Copyright.” Formal business will conclude the 
meeting. After to-day the addresses of the secre¬ 
taries will be : Mr. II. R. Tedder, Rector's Lodg¬ 
ings, Lincoln College; and Mr. E. C. Thomas, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Ingram's Address 
to Section F of the British Association, on the 
condition and prospects of economic science, will 
be published early next month by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans. 


Messrs. Longmans’ announcements include:— 
A History of England from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815, by Spencer Walpole, Yols. I. 
and II.; Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson, 
by her niece, Gerardine Macpherson; Selected 
Essays, by A. Hayward ; Literary Studies, by the 
late Walter Bagehot, edited by R. H. Hutton ; 
The Recreations of a Country Parson, by A. K. 
II. B., third series ; History of Ancient Egypt, by 
Prof. G. Rawlinson ; History of the Ancient British 
Church, by the Rev. John Pryee; The English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century, by the Revs. C. 
J. Abbey and J. II. Overton ; The Past, Present, 
and Future of the English Tongue, by W. Mar¬ 
shall ; Songs of Far-Atony Lands, by Joaquin 
Miller; Discovery of the Bermudas, by Major-Gen. 
Sir J. II. Lefroy; A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets, 
A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets, and A Prose- 
Book, selected, &c., by Amelia B. Edwards; 
Bewick's Selected Fables of Aesop and Others, 
faithfully reprinted from the edition published by 
T. Saint, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1784, with all the 
original woodcuts, upwards of two hundred in 
number; The Freedom of the Truth, by Mungo 
Ponton ; A New Concordance to the. Holy Bible, 
by Robert Young ; Economics for Beginners, by 
II. Dunning Macleod ; Notes on Physiology, by II. 
Ashby ; The Art of Scientific Discovery, by George 
Gore; A Treatise on Coal, Mine-Gases, and Venti¬ 
lation, by J. W. Thomas; Animal Chemistry, by 
C. T. Kingzett; On Artificial Manures, by Georges 
Ville, translated from the author’s MS. and edited 
by W. Crookes; Food and Home Cookery, and 
Town and Window Gardening, by Catherine 
Buckton ; German Poetry for Repetition, edited 
by Dr. Buchheim; Elementa Latina, by W. H. 
Morris ; Natural Science Reading-Books, by C. W. 
Merrifield; and, in the “ London Scieuce Class- 
Books ” series, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by 
Philip Magnus. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion, and will publish in the course of the coming 
season, the following works of general literature, 
in addition to those already announced:— Macleod 
of Dare, by William Black ; Sport and J Pork on 
the Nepaul Frontier: or, Twelve Years' Sporting 
Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter, by Maori; 
Memoirs of Matthew Davenport Hill-, Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Samuel Clark, by his Widow; 
Dante, an Essay, by the Very Rev. R. W. 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's; “ Son, Give Me 
thy Heart," a new volume of sermons, by the Rev, 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple; 
Social Twitters, by Mrs. Loftie; Modern Realism 
Examined, by the late Prof. Herbert, edited by 
Prof. James M. Hodgson; two new volumes of 
“ English Men of Letters ”—viz., Shelley, by J. A. 
Symonds, and Goldsmith, by William Black; two 
new volumes of the “ Art at Home Series,” 
Dress, by Mrs. Oliphant, and Private Theatricals, 
by Lady Pollock ; a new volume of the “Golden 
Treasury Series,” The. Story of the Christians 
and Moors in Spain, by Miss Yonge; and 
Total Abstinence, a Course of Addresses by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. 

Amosg children’s books the same publishers 
announce Grandmama Dear, by Mrs. Molesworth, 
author of The Cuckoo Clock, Carrots, &c., with 
illustrations by Walter Crane ; Stories from the 
History of Rome, by Mrs. lleesly; and Fairy 
Tales, their Origin and Meaning, with some Ac¬ 
count. of the Dwellers in Fairy Land, by J. Thaclc- 
ray Dunce. Of scientific works the following are 
promised :—Gegenb.iur's Comparative Anatomy, 
a translation, [revised, with a Preface, by Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S.; Part I. of the second 
volume of A Treatise on Chemistry, by Profs. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer; Vol. V. of Dr. Rey¬ 
nolds' System of Medicine, completing the work ; 
Vol. II. of Science Lectures at South Kensington-, 
Vol, III. of Lord Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound-, an 
elementary treatise on Heat, by Prof. P. G. 
Tait; A Series of Simple, Entertaining, and In¬ 
expensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, 
by Alfred M. Mayer (“ Nature Series ”) ; and an 


elaborate treatise on Coal, by the Professors of 
the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 

Messrs. R. Bentley and Son’s literary an¬ 
nouncements for the autumn include:— Records of 
My Girlhood, by Frances Ann Kemble; A Memoir 
of the Very Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., late 
Dean of Chichester, by the Rev. W. R. \Y. 
Stephens; The Correspondence of Honorl de Balzac, 
with a Memoir by his Sister, Mdme. de Surville’ 
translated by C. Lamb Kenney; Our Old Actors, 
by Henry Barton Baker; Old Paris and its Lite¬ 
rary Salons, by Lady Catherine Charlotte Jack- 
son ; The Literary Remains of Mortimer Collins, 
edited by Tom Taylor; Prof. Duncker's History of 
Antiquity, translated by Evelyn Abbott, Vol II. ; 
Adventurous Lives, by Bernard Becker; Scenes ami 
Characters of the Reign of Louis XVI., by I)r. 
T. L. Phipson; History of the Tenth (or trine? 
of Wales' Own ) Royal Regiment of Hussars, con¬ 
taining the records of the corps and memoirs of its 
more distinguished members; The Life cf Wincd- 
mann, by Prof. Justi, translated by Mdme. Lily 
Wolfssohn ; The History of the Honourable Artil¬ 
lery Company, by Oapt. G. A. Raikes; Parish 
Sermons, by the late Dean Ilook, edited by the 
Rev. Walter Hook ; Things and Other Things, by 
Albany de Fonblanque; Diplomatic Sketches, Xo. 
2, “ The Danish Question.” 

Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons have in 
the press To-day in the Transvaal: or, War, Witch¬ 
craft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa, by Captain 
Alfred Av 1 word, late Commandant Transvaal lie- 
public, who is known as a prominent opponent of 
the Shepstone policy, and an officer of much ex¬ 
perience in Kafir warfare. Messrs. Blackwood 
have also issued the prospectus of a new series of 
“ Sacred Classics for English Readers,” on the 
plan of the “ Ancient ” and “ Foreign ” “ Clashes," 
which will include the “ works of the Early Chris¬ 
tian Fathers and of those writers of the Latin 
Church in whom all denominations claim a com¬ 
mon interest." 

Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell will publish, early 
next month, Miss Dora Russell’s Beneath the Jl'ace, 
in three volumes. They will also issue novels, 
each in three volumes, by Mrs. 0. Reade and by 
the author of Sophie Crewe ; and a new popular 
reprint of Mr. Sala’s Twice Round the Clock, with 
all the original illustrations executed for the work 
by the late Mr. William McConnell. 

Miss Braddon's new Christmas Annual, to be 
called The Mistletoe Bough, will consist of eighteen 
“ Sprigs,” eight of which will be illustrated with 
whole-page engravings. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly 
publish a new and cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of Sir Samuel Bakers Ismailia, with a new 
Preface on recent African Exploration; a new and 
cheaper edition, with numerous illustrations, of 
Baron Htibner’s llamble Bound the World, trans¬ 
lated by Lady Herbert of Lea; and in their six- 
shilling series of Popular Novels, a new edition of 
Mirage, by George Fleming, author of A Nile 
Novel. 

Messrs. Rivington announce, as nearly ready 
for publication: —The Theory of Development, 
a criticism of Dr. Newman's “ Essay on the De¬ 
velopment of Christian Doctrine,” reprinted from 
the Christian Remembrancer, January 1847, by 
the late Canon Mozley ; A Selection, adapted to 
the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from the 
“Parochial and Plain Sermons” of John Henry 
Newman, B.D. ; A Selection from Pascal's 
“ Thoughts,” translated by II. L. Sidney Lear: 
Eor Days and Years, selected by H. L. Sidney 
Lear ; Miscellanies, Literary and Religious, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; The Devotional Birthday 
Book ; The Microscope of the New Testament, by 
the'late Rev. W. Sewell, edited by the Rev. M. 
J. Crichton ; Studies, Critical and Devotional, on 
the Collects of the Communion Office, by Dean 
Goulburn ; Sunday Evenings in the Family ; Daily 
Gleanings of the Saintly Life, compiled by C. M. 
S., with Introduction by tbe Rev. M. F. Sadler 
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Mb. R. E. C. Waters' Genealogical Memoiri 
of the Extinct Family of Chichele;/, their Ancestors 
and Descendants, is now ready, and may be had 
of Messrs. Robson and Sons, 20 Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. will publish during 
the coming season :— The Philosophy of Music, a 
popular exposition of the general theory of the 
art, as based on the researches of Helmholtz, by 
Dr. William Pole, F.R.S. ; The Colour Sense: its 
Origin and Development, by Grant Allen ; Chinese 
Buddhism, a volume of sketches, historical and 
critical, of the Chinese and Buddhist religions, by 
the Rev. Dr. Edkins ; Aryan Philology according 
to the most recent Researches, by Domenico Pezzi, 
translated by E. 8. Roberts; The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger, translated and annotated by J. D. 
Lewis ; The Jataka Stories, with the commentary 
and collection of Buddhist fairy-tales, fables, and 
folk-lore, translated from the original Pali by T. 
W. Rhys Davids; A Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan Languages of India, Vol. III., 
The Verb, by John Beanies; Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, by Prof. 8. Beal; The Devil's 
Advocate, by Percy Greg; A Handy Guide to 
Library Management, by W. E. A. Axon ; The 
Birds of Cornwall, by E. H. Rodd ; Instructions 
for Testing Telegraph Lines and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices, Tart I., by Louis 
Schwendler; Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the 
Arctic Traveller, translated from the Eskimo by 
Henry Rink, and edited by Prof. G. 8tepheDS ; 
and Vol. IV., Part 2, of Wheeler's India, bringing 
the history down to the fall of the Moghul 
Empire. 

Messrs. William H. Allen and Co. have in 
the press for publication in the course of the present 
season:— The Life of Yakoob Bey, Athalik Ghazi, 
and Badaulet, Ameer of Kashgar, by Demetrius 
Charles Boulger; Warren Hastings, a Biography, 
by Captain L. J. Trotter; Russian and Turk, from 
a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point 
of View, with Special Reference to the late Political 
Situation, by Dr. R. G. Latham ; Kenneth Tre- 
lawny, a Novel, in two volumes, by Alec Eearon, 
author of Touch Rot the Kettle ; Military Life and 
Hunting Adventures in India, an Autobiography, 
by the late Lieut.-Col. T. G. Fraser, Retired 
List, Bombay Army, edited by Colonel G. B. 
Malleson; The Arabic Text of Albtruni, the cele¬ 
brated chronologist, translated into English by 
Dr. E. Sachau, of the Royal University, Berlin; 
Catholic Eschatology and Unirersalism, an Essay 
on the Doctrine of Future Retribution, second 
edition, revised and enlarged, by the Rev. II. N. 
Oxenham; Canal and Culvert Tables, by L. D’A. 
Jackson; Pocket Logarithms, to Pour Places of Deci¬ 
mals, of Numbers, Lines, and Tangents, with an Ap¬ 
pendix of Miscellaneous Tables, arranged by L. 
D’A. Jackson ; Coal Aline Inspection : its History 
and Results, by R. Nelson Boyd ; A Te.it-Book of 
Indian History, with Geographical Notes, Genea¬ 
logical Tables, and Examination Questions, kc., 
for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu¬ 
dents, third edition, by the llev. Dr. G. A. Pope; 
The Arabic Manual, a Compendium of Classical 
and Colloquial Arabic, by Prof. E. II. Palmer; 
A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed 
Grammar with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, and Vocabulary, by Captain C. F. 
Mackenzie, late of H.M.’s Consular Service; The 
Bustdn of Sadi, a literal translation, with Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, Index, and Glossary, by Captain 
II. Wilberforce Clarke, R.E. ; Entombed Alive, 
and other Poems, by George Carter Stent; A 
Journey in Arducania, by George Chaworth 
Musters,_ R.N., author of At Home with the 
Patagonians', A History of Afghanistan from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day, containing a 
sketch of the invasions of India from Afghanistan, 
and of Afghanistan from India, and concluding 
with a Review of Afghan Politics from 1841 to 
1878, by Colonel G. B. Malleson. 

Messrs. IIodder and Stoughton's announce¬ 
ments include the following:—The new volume 


of Bampton Lectures, entitled, Zechariah and his 
Prophecies, especially the Messianic, considered in 
Relation to Modern Criticism, by the Rev. 0. II. 
H. Wright, B.D. ; Religion in England under 
Queen Anne and the Georges, by the Rev. John 
Stoughton, D.D.; The Englishman s Critical and 
Expository Bible Cyclopaedia, by the Rev. A. R. 
Fausset; Broicnlow North : Records and Recollec¬ 
tions, by the Rev. K. Moody-Stuart; Heroes of 
the Mission Field, bv the Bishop of Ossory; a new 
volume of the “ Theological and Philosophical 
Library”— 1’ractical Theology, by Prof. Van 
Oosterzee ; Our Blue Jackets, a Narrative of Miss 
Weston's Life and Work among our Sailors; 
Memoir of the late Achilles Daunt, D.D., Dean of 
Cork, by the Rev. F. R. Wynne; Hubert Halley, 
D.D.: a Short Biography, with a Selection from his 
Sermons, by his Son; The Pauline Theory of the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, by W. E. Atweil, 
D.D. ; New Coins from Old Gold, or Homely 
Hints from Holy Wit, by Thomas Champness: 
Plain Proofs of the Great Facts of Christianity, 
by the Rev. F. R. Wynne; a new Story bv 
“ Silverpen,” entitled The Children's Isle, witli 
Illustrations; That Boy ! Who shall have him f an 
American Story, by the Rev. W. II. Daniels; 
Ephraim and Helah, a Story of the Exodus, by 
Edwin IIodder ; Knowing and Doing, Eight 
Stories founded on Bible Precepts, by Mrs. Henry 
Pauli, with Illustrations; Theodora: a Home Story, 
by Phoebe J. McKeen, with Illustrations; The 
Flower of the Grass Market; or, Sought and Saved, 
by the Author of “ Tim's Troubles,” with Illus¬ 
trations. 

’ Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin are 
about to issue, under the title of Decisive Events 
in History, a summary of the leading events in 
the history of the world. The text will be ac¬ 
companied by full-page original illustrations, exe¬ 
cuted with strict regard to accuracy of detail. 

“ Recollections of Mazzini's Views on the 
Eastern Question (18.‘!2-72) ” is the title of a 
forthcoming essay by Karl Blind, which will give 
many hitherto unpublished, or little-known, de¬ 
tails of the thoughts and actions of the Italian 
leader. 

Mr. Francis Fry has just published “A Biblio¬ 
graphical Description Of the Editions of the New 
Testament, Tgndale's Version, in English, with 
numerous Readings, Comparisons of Texts, and 
Historical Notices-, the Notes in full from the 
edition of November, 10-14 ; an Account of two 
octavo editions of the Bishops’ Version of the 
New Testament without Numbers to the Verses: 
Illustrated with seventy-three Plates, Titles, Colo¬ 
phons, Pages, Capitals.” A limited impression 
only will be issued. Messrs. Ilenry Sothcran and 
Co. are the publishers. 

The Rev. William Linwood, whose death has 
been recently announced, was a Greek scholar 
whose published works, intended ns they were 
mainly for students, do not give an adequate idea 
of his actual gifts and attainments. He was 
educated under Dr. Kennedy at Shrewsbury, and 
was made by Gaisford a Btudentof Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1810 he was elected to the Hertford, 
Ireland, and Craven scholarships; in 1819 be 
obtained a first-class in classics, and the Boden 
Sanskrit scholarship. The present Master of 
Balliol and the Bishop of Manchester obtained 
first-classes in the same year. An eminent Greek 
scholar has informed the writer of these lines that 
Linwood's “ familiarity with the old Greek lan¬ 
guage was certainly wonderful. He used it like 
a vernacular tongue, and he could write off any 
number of Euripidean verses stans pede in uno.” In 
1841 he published a Lexicon to Aeschylus, a clearly- 
arranged and serviceable work, containing some 
emendations of bis own very modestly proposed. 
In 1855 appeared bis Greek Tragic Metres, a work 
again intended for students, as was also his Re¬ 
marks and Emendations on some Passages in 
Thucydides, published 1800. His edition of 


Sophocles (4th edition, 1877), which has long 
been familiarly known in English schools, is a 
sensible and useful work ; but in this case, again, 
it is unfortunate that Linwood aimed only at 
satisfying the requirements of the higher school¬ 
teaching. In 1878 he published the Theban trilogy 
of Sophocles “ with copious explanatory notes for 
the use of elementary students.” All his works 
show scholarly qualities of a high order, but these 
had no real scope in the narrow field to which he 
limited his efforts. 

Prop. Charles Seager, formerly scholar of 
Worcester College, whose rather sudden death 
during the Oriental Congress at Florence was 
announced the other day, was one of the early 
Oxford converts to Roman Catholicism, nis first 
aud last interests were in Hebrew and Biblical 
archaeology. Naturally enough, he was selected to 
represent this department at the Kensington 
College. As an author, however, Mr. Seager is 
chiefly known by his contributions to the early 
volumes of the Classical Museum, and by an 
edition or abridgment of Yiger’s Greek Idioms. 

The death is announced of Mr. George Parke3 
Bidder, F.R.S.; of Mr. John Penn, F.R.S.; of 
Dr. Robert Willis; and of Carl von Gebler, 
author of Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, 
&c., at the age of twenty-seven. 

Dr. John Koch is collecting for publication 
all the early French poems written by English¬ 
men in England, with the view of determining 
what changes of rhythm, phrase, and form theso 
island writers introduced into the continental 
Norman-French. Dr. Koch has proof already 
that these changes were much greater in the 
thirteenth century than has been heretofore 
allowed; aud his results are of considerable 
interest for the early form3 of English words 
borrowed from the French. 

It is announced that a second session of the 
International Congress of Ethnographical Science-, 
which met under the patronage of the French 
Government in July last at the Palace of the Tro- 
caddro, will be held on October 10 next at the 
Palace of the Tuileries. This second session is 
arranged in compliance with the request of nume¬ 
rous foreign members who were unable to be pre¬ 
sent at the meeting in Paris in July last. In the 
course of a few days a programme will he pub¬ 
lished of the questions to which special attention 
is to he called. The committee of the Ethno¬ 
graphical Society of Paris, which is organising the 
Congress, are especially desirous that England 
should he well represented on the occasion. 

Herr SriELHAGEN has just published a series 
of descriptive sketches entitled Von Neapel bis 
Syrakus. 

Messrs. Duncker and IIumblot are beginning 
the publication of a new undertaking conducted by 
Prof. Schmoller, of Strassburg, under the title of 
Staats- urul socialicissenschaftliche Forschungen- 
The first two parts, which are already out,contain 
the result of Prof. Inama-Stornegg's researches 
into the origin of the earlier German landowner- 
ships of the eighth and ninth centuries, showing 
a great advance on the author's earlier works; aud 
an essay by Dr. Zeumer on the town-dues in Ger¬ 
many from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, 
which throws light on a point in the constitutional 
history of Germany hitherto wrapped in total 
darkness. A work of a precisely similar nature 
is in course of publication at Kobner's in Breslau 
under the direction of Prof. Gierke. The first 
two parts contain a study of Dr. Winter's on the 
history of the constitution of the city of Strass¬ 
burg, and a very careful enquiry into the con¬ 
dition of the serfs among the Anglo-Saxons by 
Dr. Jastrow. 

Everyone who is engaged in the study of 
mediaeval history knows Die lateinischen Schrift- 
tafeln of Prof. Arndt, of Leipzig, which, with the 
Schrifttafeln of Zangemeister and Wattenbacb. 
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forms an indispensable help to the study of Latin 
palaeography. That a second number of Arndt’s 
publication may shortly be looked for is therefore 
welcome news. The photolithographic plates are 
ready, though, perhaps, not yet in the bookseller's 
hands ; they are being published, like the former, 
at Weidmann’s in Berlin. There are about thirty 
photographs, each containing a whole page of 
some good characteristic manuscript; they come 
•down to the fifteenth century, the writing of which 
time is known to present the greatest difficulties 
to beginners, and are mostly taken from codices of 
well-authenticated date. The printing of the ac¬ 
companying text will shortly be begun. 

IIi;rr Bhrckhardt, Keeper of the Records of 
Weimar, well known as the editor of the address- 
hook of the German archives, is bringing out a 
monthly periodical, a “ Correspondenzblatt,” for 
the same, intended as a means of communication 
between the archives of Germany and those of 
other countries. Another undertaking of the same 
kind, Yon Loher’s Arckivalische Zeitschrift, now 
in its second year, is of a more scientific character, 
and contains studies of a more serious and com¬ 
prehensive nature by German record-keepers. 

The current number of the Archicio Storico has 
an account by Signor Leonij of the pestilence at 
Todi in 1363 and of the ravages iu that district of 
tho Company of the Cappelletto; the agreement 
between tho magistrates and the chiefs of the 
Cappelletto, by which they were bribed to with- 
■draw, is given in full. Signor Ginanneschi pub¬ 
lishes a series of despatches of Averardo Semistori, 
tho ambassador of Cosimo I., Grand-Duke of 
Florence, at the Court of Julius III.; the rela¬ 
tions between Florence and Rome were not 
friendly, and the ambassador’s despatches of 1554 

f ive an account of his efforts to restore pence. 

ignor Frizzoni continues his sketch of Neapolitan 
art by collecting all the notices of the presence of 
foreign artists in Naples. Baron de lienmont has 
an article on Maria Carolina, Queen of the Two 
Sicilies, whose history was so unfortunately con¬ 
nected with Lady Hamilton and Lord Nolson. 

The current number of the China Review con¬ 
tains several articles of interest. Its pages open 
with a tabular view of the officials composing the 
Chinese Provincial Governments, compiled by 
Mr. Bourne, with a preface by the late Mr. Mayers. 
As a means of tracing the career of any official 
who may come prominently forward, these tables 
will be found very useful. \They have evidently 
been compiled with care, though they are not 
complete ; for instance, we miss among the names 
of officials lately deceased that of Wan Seang, 
whoso long connexion with the Tsung-le Yannun 
should have entitled him to a mention. Dr. Legge 
contributes the last of his Lectures on Imperial 
Confucianism; G. C. S. continues his Brief 
Sketches from the Life of K’ung-ming; and Mr. 
•Giles gives the translations of two or three short 
allegories. Following these is a review of Mr. 
Chalmers’ epitomised edition of Kang-he’s Dic¬ 
tionary, in which the reviewer, Mr. Parker, points 
out in elaborate detail some errors in the pro¬ 
nunciation given of some of the Chinese charac¬ 
ters, but passes over the radical objection to the 
work—viz., that the author has curtailed instead 
■of enlarged Kang-he’s Dictionary, thus seriously 
■diminishing its value, instead of supplementing 
its shortcomings. Mr. Ross’s article on tho 
Corean language is a welcome contribution on a 
subject about which very little is known. Mr. 
Ross's Corean Primer is the only work at present 
available on the language ; since that the premature 
•death of Mr. Mayers has robbed us of the Corean 
Grammar which that most erudite scholar had 
welluigh completed at the time of his decease. 

The first Part of the second volume of that 
useful medium for students of English language 
and literature, the Anglia, which, to the shame 
of Englishmen, is published in Leipzig instead of 
in this country, and is but ill-supported here, is 
j ust out; the second and third Parts, in conse¬ 


quence of the stay of the editors in England, will 
appear together as a “ doppel-heft ” early next 
spring. Among the papers comprised in the first 
Part are original articles on the Life and Plays of 
Philip Massinger, by James Phelan, of Memphis, 
U.S.A.; the Anglo-Saxon translation of Pope 
Gregory's Dialogues, by II. Krebs; and a disqui¬ 
sition on the use of Prepositions in Modern Eng¬ 
lish, by W. Sattler, of Bremen. R. Kohler and 
other well-known writers send notes upon Chau¬ 
cer, Marlowe, Dryden, &c. Dr. Richard Wuicker 
contributes the version of .Ell'ric's Book of 
Judges in rhythmical lines (previously printed in 
prose) found among the late 0. W. Grein’s 
papers; and Dr. Moritz Trautmann, a study on 
the verse of Layamon. Shaksperenn literature 
is illustrated by D. Asher’s notice of Warlike and 
Proescholdt’s edition of the Comedy of Muce- 
dorus, and by Prof. Ilertzberg on A. Schmidt’s 
edition of Coriolanm ; Prof. J. Zupitza reviews 
A. Tanner’s Dissertation on the legend of Guy of 
Warwick; and Dr. Ii. Wuicker has a notice of 
Prof, ten Brink’s History of English Literature, 
vol. i., which promises to be the best work on the 
subject that has yet appeared in Germany. Dr. 
Trautmann gives a new and valuable feature in a 
classified bibliographical list of works on English 
language and literature published in England, 
America, and on the Continent, during 1670, 
which he intends to continue for succeeding years. 
The editors of Anglia are both now in England : 
Dr. Wuicker at Exeter and in London is preparing 
his edition of Grein’s Bibliothek der Angelsiich- 
sischen Pocsie ; Dr. Trautmann is at work upon 
the romances relating the legend of the Siege of 
Jerusalem, for publication by the Early English 
Text Society. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

At the recent meeting of the Association Fran- 
^aise pour l'Avancement des Sciences, M. Maunoir 
was to have opened the proceedings of the geo¬ 
graphical section with an historical sketch of the 
contributions of France to geographical know¬ 
ledge since 1800, but he was unavoidably absent, 
and Dr. Ilamy, therefore, furnished the members 
with a remind of its contents. The following 
were among the chief communications presented 
to this section:—“ La distribution des antipodes 
et les indications a en tirer par les explorateurs,” 
by Dr. Carret; “ Les travaux gdodesiques exe¬ 
cutes en Italie pour la carte depuis 1875,” by 
General Ricci; “ Les derniers problemes de la 
geographic africaine,” by M. II. Duveyrier; 
“ Le dessechement du ZuyderztSe,’’ by M. le comte 
Meyners d’Kstrey; “ Un portulan inddit de Deval- 
secha (1447),” by Dr. Ilamy ; “ Les explorations 
russes dans la region de Lob-Nor,” by M. J. F. 
Paquier; “ Les mareographes dtablis dernierement 
sur les cotes d’ltalie,” by Signor Bettochi; “ De 
l'dtablissement d'un bureau d'emigration,” by M. 
Ch. Hertz; “ Exploration et colonisation,” by 
M. Brau de Saiut-Pol Lias; “ De l’organisation 
des socidtus de geograpliie en France,” by M. 
F'oncin ; “ La colonisation d’Algerie ” and “ Les 
nouvelles cartes des utats-majors hollandais et 
autrichien,” by M. G. Renaud; “ Les expeditions 
italiennes dans l’Ethiopie mdridionale,” by Signor 
Correnti; &c. M. II. Duveyrier was unanimously 
elected president of this section at the meeting to 
be held next year. 

News has been received by telegraph that the 
Government of Gape Colony are about to cause a 
survey to be made beyond the line of existing 
railways towards the Orange River, with a view 
to extend the railway system to the Free State 
and Griqualand. 

A letter from Mgr. Touvier, Vicar Apostolic 
of Abyssinia, written from Kdren on June 1, and 
published in Les Missions Catholiques, gives a 
melancholy account of the state of that region 
owing to the famine. 

i “Nous seuls dans ce grand empire,” he writes, 


“ pensons a scnilager ces immenses miseres. Devaut 
lo chretien affiimd le musulroan passe, I’insulte am 
levres, ou veut etre pave de son morcean de pain 
par l’apostasie. Quant a 1’Abyssin hcretiqoe qui 
pourrait soulager ces fibres, il ne songe qua speculot 
sur leur misere pour s’enrichir." 

At Kdren, out of a population of 10,000 or 12,000 
Bogos, all but about 1,000 are in need of assistance. 
Inaddition, multitudes of unfortunate Abyssinians, 
who have gone there from the neighbouring 
provinces, crowd all the cottages, streets, and even 
the precincts of the mission establishment. The 
mortality is terrible, and in a single night eight 
corpses were found round the church. Much has 
been done to relieve the sufferers, and the survivors 
are now gradually returning to their own homes. 
The misfortunes of the people, however, have not 
yet come to an end. Abundant rains, it is true, 
have refreshed the region which has been so long 
parched up, and the country’ people are beginning 
to cultivate the land again, but numbers of them 
are without implements, seed, &c. These, of 
course, must be supplied, as well as food to keep 
them alive till harvest time in November. 

From a Melbourne contemporary we learn that 
the New Guinea Prospecting Association intended 
to despatch an expedition to the island on July 17, 
their destination being Port Constantine in 
Astrolabe Bay. Near it is a large river, which 
takes its rise in the Finisterre mountains, a range 
running parallel to the coast, at a distance of thirty 
miles from it, and believed to reach an altitude of 
11,000 feet above the sea. This is the place where 
it is conjectured that the late discovery of gold 
has been made. The party was to take sufficient 
provisions for eight months, and was expected to 
reach New Guinea in the early part of August. 
Queensland, however, is the colony from which 
the chief exodus to New Guinea is taking place. 
In a recent issue the Queenslander says that 
“ For tho last few months a current of emigration has 
sot from our ports to tho Mount Owen Stanley 
Peninsula, at tho eastern extremity of the island. 
These pioneers have gone in search of gold, and 
startling rumours are current respecting reemt 
discoveries, which, though not authenticated, have 
caused considerable excitement in the colony.” 

Mr. Stanford has published a useful little 
handbook to the State of Oregon by Mr. H. N. 
Moselv, who visited that portion of Western 
America in the summer of last year. Although 
the author speaks to some extent from personal 
knowledge, his visit was too short and hurried to 
allow of a complete examination of the country, 
lie has therefore largely relied upon official 
Reports, which he tells ub he has tested by nume¬ 
rous observations, and found to be thoroughly 
accurate. There is no doubt that these publica¬ 
tions represent on the whole very fairly, if a 
little too favourably, the existing conditions, and 
that this corrected compilation forms a trust¬ 
worthy guide for anyone who entertains the 
thought of visiting Oregon. It gives a brief but 
sufficiently detailed account of the physical 
character of the country, its climate, its agn- 
cultural, pastoral, mineral and other resources. 
One distinguishing feature of the State of Oregon 
is a wonderful variety. Its landscape exhibits the 
most mixed and changing aspects—broad river 
valleys, rugged mountains, rolling uplands, and 
level plains of sage brush and alkali. The alluvial 
valleys afi'ord rich agricultural land, the uplands 
fine and extensive pastures, the hills yield timber 
and minerals, and the rivers abundance of fish. 
The alkali plains and lava beds form the worst 
feature of the country, hut the former are said to 
become fertile under irrigation. The climate of 
Oregon is as varied as its landscape and its son. 
The State is separated into the two grand divisions 
of Eastern and Western Oregon by the Cascado 
range of mountains, which runs nearly due north 
and south. Western Oregon is bountifully 
watered by rain-clouds from the Pacific, which 
discharge their moisture most copiously as they 
strike against the dividing ridge. Immediately 
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beyond this barrier lies an arid tract, and the 
whole of Eastern Oregon is somewhat deficient in 
rainfall. This, indeed, as might be inferred, varies 
widely in different districts, the annual average 
ranging from a maximum of 72 inches, or nearly 
double that of England, in Western Oregon, to a 
minimum of 12 inches in Eastern Oregon, the 
average for the whole State being 37’4i), or -4!) 
inches more than that of England. The great 
drawback in respect of climate, therefore, is that 
it is in most parts either too moist or too dry; 
otherwise it is temperate and kindly. Oregon 
yields produce ns multifarious ns its combination 
of soils and climates. It is, however, pre-emi¬ 
nently the land of fruits—of apples, pears, peaches, 
and plums—in which point it excels evon that 
most fertile of States, California. Altogether it 
appears that a steady industrious settlor may count 
on doing well in Oregon, for. although most of the 
richest alluvial valleys have been taken up already, 
there is plenty of good land still to be obtained, 
and made farms can be bought or rented. As 
evidence of the prosperity of Oregon Mr. Mosely 
adduces the remarkable increase in population, in 
production, and in the value of property. Another 
sign that the Oregonians are generally well-to-do, 
and not overworked, is seen in their habit of taking 
holidays, whole families camping out in waggon 
parties at the seaside, or in the mountains, for 
weeks together, for the land yields an abundant 
return for small labour, and the farmers have 
comparatively little to do except at the seasons of 
seed-time and harvest. 


IF, CANAL INTFROCftANiatTE. 

The executive committee of the Society Civile 
Internationale du Canal Interoceanirpie have just 
published (Paris: A. Chaix et Cie.) the Rapport 
Soenmaire de la Commission Internationale dEx¬ 
planation, by Lieut. L. N. B. Wyse, the com¬ 
mander of the expedition, in which are detailed 
the results of the investigations carried out by 
himself and his associates since last November. 
Lieut. Wyse thinks that the preliminary phase of 
the question has now been brought to an end, and 
that the matter is ripe for settlement, from what¬ 
ever point of view it is considered. It is pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that an international commission 
of scientific men should be appointed to examine 
all the data now available, and to decide which is, 
on all grounds, the best route for a caual. Putting 
aside those routes which are admitted to be im- 
racticable, Lieut. Wys? urges that a choice will 
ave to be made between the following projects:— 

1. Choco.—Projet avec dcluses et tunnel du 
Comm. Selfridge, redtudio en detail par le Lieut.- 
Comm. Collins, du Golfe d'Uraba a la baie de 
Chiri-Chiri, via Atrato et Napipi. 2. Darien 
Meridional.—Projet avec del uses et tunnel de la 
Commission Internationale, du Golfe d'Uraba au 
Golfe de San Miguel, via Atrato, Caquirri, et 
Tuyrn, avec variautes. 3. Darien Meridional.— 
Projet a niveau avec tunnel de la Commission In¬ 
ternationale, d’Acanti au Golfe de San Miguel, via 
Tiati, Tupisa, et Chucunaque. 4. Darien Meri¬ 
dional.—Projet a niveau avec tunnel etudie par 
MacDougal, le Comm. Selfridge et la Commission 
Internationale, de la baie de San Bias a l'embou- 
chure du IJayano, via Nercalegua et Mamoni. 6. 
Panama.— (a.) Projet avec boluses du Comm. 
Lull, de la baie de Colon a la baie de Pana¬ 
ma via Ghagres; ( b .) Projet a niveau avec tunnel 
de la Commission Internationale, de la baie de 
Colon a la baie de Panama, via Chagres et Kio 
Grande, avec variantes. 6. Nicaragua.—Projet 
avec boluses de Childs, rbbtudib en detail par le 
Comm. Lull, des environs de Greytown a Brito, 
via San Juanet Rio Grande, avec variantes. M. 
Wyse does not indicate which scheme would, in 
his opinion, be most practicable, for the question, 
he says, is a very complex one, and at the time of 
writing his Report he had not got all the documents 
before him; he prefers, indeed, to leave the 
matter to the consideration and impartial judge 


rnont of such a commission as is referred to above. 
The executive committee announce that they have 
in preparation, and will shortly issue, some 
further documents and papers in elucidation of 
tho subject. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY CHARLES LAMB. 

September 23, 1878. 

The following letter from Charles Lamb to a 
sister of that Matilda Betham about whose literary 
friendships a pleasant paper has of late been 
written by my cousin, Miss M. Betham-Edwards, 
has not hitherto been published. It relates to a 
small legacy which had been left to Charles and 
Mary Lamb by Anne, a married sister of the Miss 
Bethams; and was evidently written on first 
hearing of the gift (see Fraser's Magazine, July 
1878, p. 83). The letter is curiously illustrative 
of the warmth, impulsiveness, and irresolution of 
the writer. Touched even to tears, he begins by 
disclaiming the legacy. At first, ho will none of 
it—“ not a penny.'’ Next he proposes to “ halve 
it’’ with Matilda, who was the least prosperous of 
her family. Lastly, as the ink cools in his pen, 
he proposes that his sister and he shall shave it 
with Matilda in three equal parts. The letter 
occupies the first page of a sheet of foolscap. Had 
he written a few more lines and turned the leaf, 
he would probably have ended by taking the 
whole. 

“ Dear Mary Betham,—I remember you all, and 
tears come out when I think on the years that have 
separated us. That dear Anne should so long have 
remember’d us, affects mo. My dear Mary, my poor 
Sister is not, nor will bo for two months perhaps, 
capable of appreciating the kind old long memory of 
dear Anno. But Bot a penny will I take, and I can 
answer for my Mary when she recovers, if tho sum 
left can contribute in any way to tho comfort of 
Matilda. Wo will halve it, or we will take a bit of it, 
as a token, rather than wrong her. So, pray, con¬ 
sider it as an amicable arrangement. I write in 
great haste, or you won’t get it before you go. We 


do not want the money ; but if dear Matilda does not 
much want it, why, wo will take our thirds.—God 
bless you. C. La mil 

“ I am not at Enfield, but at Mr. Walden’s, Church 
Street, Edmonton, Middlesex.” 

The letter is, not dated, but bears post-mark of 
June 6, 1833. It is addressed to “ Miss Mary 
Betham, 27 King Street, Cheapside—or to the 
care of Sir Wm. Betham, Dublin.” 

My own recollection of Matilda Betham is 
particularly vivid. When I was a very young 
girl, she used to drop in occasionally to my 
mother's tea-table on a summer evening, and 
charm us with talk about Mduie. de Stael, 
Coleridge, Southey, and the days of the great 
French Revolution. She lodged" at that time, I 
think, in Lamb's Conduit Street, which she liked 
for its proximity to the British Museum, where 
she was a constant student in the old Reading- 
rooms of dismal memory. She generally carried 
a big basket and a Brobdignag umbrella. From 
the depths of this basket (which, besides the 
writing materials she had been using at the 
Museum, contained her cap and all kinds of mis¬ 
cellaneous marketings) she would sometimes bring 
out some magazine of many years gone by, and 
read aloud, with not ungraceful emphasis, a poem 
of her own. She had a large, round, jovial face, 
bright blue eyes, a mobilo mouth, and somewhat 
short grey hair which strayed from under her cap- 
all round her neck “ in silvery slips,” like a man's. 
In fact, sho was not unlike the portraits of Cole¬ 
ridge. Her eccentricities of dress were pro¬ 
verbial. My father once met her in a frequented 
London thoroughfare serenely walking in crimson 
velvet slippers, and followed by a train of little 
ragamnfiins, to whose “chaff” she was good- 
humouredly indifferent. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards, in the above-named 
contribution to Fraser, alludes to honourable 
mention made of her aunt in vol. i. of the Retro¬ 
spective Review ; but has apparently forgotten that 
Matilda Betham was also playfully included by 
Leigh Ifuut among a string of other poetesses in. 
his Feast of the Violets: — 

“ Betham, Blackwood, Bowles, Bray, and Miss 
Browne, too, were there ; 

What a sweet load of B's! But then what a 
despair! 

For I know not their writings. (I’m tearing my 
hair!) ” 

Amelia B. Edwabds. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES AT OXFORD. 

Gairloch, Ross-shire : September 17, 1878. 

Without wishing to dispute Mr. Cheyne’s- 
grounds for objecting to some of the statements 
in your notice of the Worcester College Cata¬ 
logue, I may be allowed to note one or two points 
which would seem to make your remarks practi¬ 
cally, if not formally', correct. 

l". Iu calling tho compilation of our Catalogue' 
of archaeological books “ the first serious attempt 
to carry out the scheme ” (of specialising College 
Libraries), there was, I presume, no intention to' 
claim for Worcester a priority in beginning the 
work of specialisation. I should not myself have 
used the phrase; but I veuture to think we have 
given the first indication of a serious attompt. 

2. I am delighted to hear of the specialised 
supplementary Catalogue which Balliol printed 
iu 1872; but I can only say that I have neither 
seen it myself nor heard it spoken of by others. 
Besides, I should think it desirable for colleges to 
print catalogues of the books in their special de¬ 
partments every five years, if not oftener. Were 
they at the sarno time to adopt a uniform system, 
of type and paper, they might considerably 
simplify the work of cataloguing for larger 
libraries. 

3. I have myself enjoyed the privilege of bor¬ 
rowing a hook from Balliol Library; but I doubt 
whether but for my personal acquaintance with 
the librarian I should have done so. College 
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libraries should hare stated hours (as is the case 
at Worcester) at which an assistant should attend 
to give out books to any resident graduates who 
might apply for them. 

May 1 add that I should not have troubled you 
with these remarks were it not that they may 
throw some light upon the question of the rela¬ 
tion between the Bodleian and other libraries in 
Oxford—a question which I know is regarded by 
no one more earnestly than by Mr. Cheyne ? 

E. Wallace, 

Librarian of Worcester College. 


8CIENCE. 

A Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms of 
Cycloidal Curves and on the Use of such 
Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, tyc., and of Matter pro¬ 
jected from the Sun. By Richard A. 
Proctor. (Longmans.) 

“ A great deal of talent is lost to the world 
for the want of a little courage.” The same 
writer * proceeds to say, “ the fact is that, 
in order to do anything in this world worth 
doing, we mu3t not stand shivering on the 
bank, and thinking of the cold and danger, 
bnt jump in and scramble through as well 
as we can.” Mr. Proctor has recognised the 
truth of the witty canon’s remarks and has 
several times made the plunge. This last 
volume shows his ability in another line : 
readers of his previous writings will have 
noticed his turn for geometrical work, and 
in a footnote to the present volume we are 
told that through his liking for geometrical 
studies he knew very little of the Differential 
Calculus and scarcely anything (strange to 
bear) of astronomy when he took his degree. 
Much of the present work, though it now 
sees the light for the first time, is taken 
from notebooks drawn up at Cambridge : for 
the proofs, which are very neat, the author 
claims in many cases the merit of novelty. 
We have seen many accounts of the pro¬ 
perties of the curves discussed in this work, 
but all are short, and the treatment is for the 
most part analytical. There is one note¬ 
worthy exception to this statement, an ex¬ 
ception which Mr. Proctor did not become 
acquainted with till great part of his fifth 
section had been written. We refer to the 
full and able account given by Prof. De 
Morgan ( English Cyclopaedia, “ Troclioidal 
Curves”). This writer considers the curves 
from two points of view: the troclioidal 
mode, in which a circle rolls like a hoop on 
a straight line or on the circumference of 
another circle; and the planetary mode, 
“ because it resembles the consideration of 
the manner in which a planet and its satellite 
move round the sun.” Prof De Morgan 
gives the preference to the latter mode, and 
assigns as his reason for an extended article 
of upwards of thirteen columns the fact that 
“ there is no elementary work which treats 
of these combined motions, though some 
understanding of them is necessary even for 
the purposes of the most elementary astro¬ 
nomy.” Mr. Proctor’s first four sections are 
taken up with the proofs of the principal 
properties of the right cycloid, the epicycloids 
and the hypocycloids, trochoids and motions 


* Sydney Smith, Conduct of the Understanding, 

Part I. 


in cycloidal curves. His definition runs 
thus:— 

“ The epicycloid (hypocycloid) is the curve traced 
out by a point on the circumference of a circle 
which rolls without sliding on a fixed circle in the 
same plane, the rolling circle touching the outside 
(inside) of the fixed circle.” 

According to this definition no epicycloid is 
a hypocycloid, and no hypocycloid an epi¬ 
cycloid. In the last section we note a 
geometrical proof of Bernouilli’s discovery 
that the cycloid is the path of quickest 
descent from one point to another point not 
vertically below the first. The cycloid is a 
curve of great interest. Chasles styles it 
“cette courbe merveilleuse,” and it is re¬ 
markable that its figure and the discussion 
of its properties should not sooner have 
attracted the notice of geometers. The 
claims of Cardinal de Cusa (1454) and of 
De Bovelles (1500) may be set on one side, 
and we have little hesitation in assigning to 
Galileo the prime honour of considering the 
curve (about 1509) when he singled it out 
as suitable, from the elegance of its shape, 
for the form of the arches of bridges. To 
Roberval (of “ Qu’est ce que cela prouve ? ” 
celebrity) we owe the area (1634) and pro¬ 
perties of solids of revolution obtained from 
it (1644). To Descartes and Fermat we owe 
the mode of drawing tangents to it—the 
method of the former mathematician being 
an exceedingly elegant one, and applicable 
to all roulettes—which has been extended by 
M. Chasles. Passing by Torricelli, Slusius, 
Huygens, and our Wren and Wallis, we 
pause at the name of Pascal, who, by means 
of the method of “ indivisibles,” “ surpassait 
les plus celebres geometres dans la recherche 
des proprietes de lacyclo'ide.” The merit of 
Pascal consists in this, that, whereas pre¬ 
vious discoveries had been concerned with 
the whole curve, his famous problems (pro¬ 
posed under the name of Amos Dettonville) 
were concerned with parts of the curve.* 
We notice that Mr. Proctor has not given any 
demonstration of these famous questions, 
possibly because they would not yield to 
purely geometrical methods, or because they 
were not required in the subsequent applica¬ 
tions. 

As the cycloid was a veritable apple of 
discord between the French and Italian geo¬ 
meters, so M. Cbasles in his Aperyu claims 
for Desargues, on the statement of Lattire, 
as against Roemer (1674) the honour of the 
conception of the epicycloid. This was a 
natural step ; as a geometrical problem, the 
merit consists in the application made by 
Roemer to practical uses. Newton rectified 
the curve in his Principia. 

Mr. Proctor’s fifth section is devoted to 
Epicyclics: 

“ IIow gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle in epicycle, orb in orb ? ” 

While admitting his indebtedness to the 
article on Troclioidal Curves—there is ample 
evidence of independence and originality of 
treatment—he does not agree with De Morgan 
in some of his conclusions, and considers 
that he has misinterpreted some of the 
figures he gives. On this subject, however, 

* The most recent resumt of this subject is given in 
Principal Tulloch’s book. 


“ doctors differ,” and we believe that the 
able practical mechanist to whom both 
writers acknowledge their deep indebtedness 
sides with the former.* 

These Epicyclics are the same as Mr. 
Perigal’s Bicircloids: the work before ns 
is considerably enriched by drawings fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Perigal.f As a consequence 
of reading De Morgan’s article, Mr. Proctor 
has added a section on the equations to 
cycloidal curves. It is in this part of the 
work that we have come across the fevr 
errors w T e have detected in this elegantly 
got-up, carefully printed, and admirably 
illustrated monograph on the cycloidal 
curves. The errata in the earlier part of the 
book are mostly confined to the non-printing 
of accents over accented letters; we will, 
however, direct Mr. Proctor’s attention to 
the following pages, on which we have de¬ 
tected more important slips: on pp. 59,171 
(r«), 101,181 (several typographical errors), 
203, 204, 207, 215. 

The seventh section consists of two papers 
on “ The Graphical Use of Cycloids to 
Determine (1) the Motion of Planets and 
Comets, (2) the Motion of Matter Projected 
from the Sun,” which have been printed in 
the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical 
Society. Nearly 150 problems are appended. 

The whole work is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion—complete, or nearly so, in its treat¬ 
ment—to the geometry of these most in¬ 
teresting curves. R. Tocttit. 


PUBLICATIONS OP THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 

(Second Notice .) 

A Glossary of Words in Use in the Wapentakes 
of Manley and Corringluun, Lincolnshire. 
By E. Peacock. 

A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. 
Ross, R. Stead, and T. Holderness. With 
a Map of the District. 

Bibliographical List. Part III. Completing 
the Work. Edited by J. H. Nodal. 

A Grammar of the West Somerset- Dialed. 
By F. T. El worthy. 

On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South- 
Western Counties, with a New Classification 
of the English Dialects. By Prince Louifl- 
Lucien Bonaparte. Two Maps. (Triibner.) 
Two more Glossaries, but both far above the 
ordinary level. The Wapentakes of Manley 
and Corringham, as many Southerners pro¬ 
bably do not know, lie in the north-west of 
Lincolnshire, but just east of the Trent, em¬ 
bracing Winterton, Froddingham, Bottes- 
ford (Mr. Peacock’s own manor), and Scot- 
ter. Although the Glossary is so limited as 
to “ consist exclusively of words now or 
formerly in use ” in these Wapentakes, yet 
the language may be considered typical for 
the whole of North Lincolnshire, and there¬ 
fore to be limited by a line due east and 
west drawn just south of Louth and north 
of Lincoln. This part of the county forms 
a tolerably distinct variety of English, dif¬ 
ferent from the southern division, which is 


* This remark especially applies to the itatemea 
on Mr. Proctor's p. 105. . 

t This gentleman’s Contribution to Einema 
Kinematic Astronomy of the Past and future, 
&c., have made these figures familiar to many of a*- 
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much more Midland in character. It is to 
this northern section that Tennyson’s 
“Farmer” belonged. The only other Lin¬ 
colnshire Glossary we possess (Brogden’s) 
is‘not to be compared with Mr. Peacock’s 
either in extent, or in explanation and 
illustration. Brogden’s is a very dry book ; 
Mr. Peacock’s is really entertaining reading 
for an outsider; it is full of quaint anecdotes 
and illustrations, partly collected from old 
records (Mr. Peacock is a working F.S.A.), 
and partly written down from actual obser¬ 
vation and memory, of phrases and conver¬ 
sations overheard in the village and justice- 
room. Mr. Peacock has long tried his hand 
at the literary writing of dialects, in his 
three Lincolnshire novels ( Ralph Skirlaujh, 
Mabel Heron, and John Marlcenfield), and 
succeeds in roughly indicating most of the 
broad peculiarities of the dialect; but he 
does not attempt to indicate some of the 
finer distinctions. His Glossary might be 
read by a Londoner without conveying the 
faintest notion that short a and short u (the 
German sounds nearly) were totally different 
from his own. The peculiar treatment of 
the —the vowel elided, and sometimes with 
the th in then, and at others with the th in 
thin, much the same as in Lancashire—is 
hardly sufficiently shown by simple th’. 
The 7t, which is never pronounced, is duly 
written in; and so on. The following are a 
few short specimens of his illustrations :— 

“ Set his beer up o’ th’ hud-end [end of hob] 
for a minnit to tak th’ cowd air off.” “ I wns once 
omust poison’d all thriff a gally-pot. My owd 
woman hed made some apple-pies, an' she’d ta’en 
a gally-pot she’d fun’, an’ putten it inside o’ one 
on’ 'em to raise up th’ crust. It look clean enif, 
but it hed hed blisterin' sauve in it that I’d hed 
for our owd mare's leg, an’ th' heat o’ th’ lire 
browt all th' poison out o’ th’pot into th'pie.’’ 
“ He’s a strange huncht [bad-tempered] an’ queer 
man, he wen't let nobody come along side on him 
wi’owt slatein’ ’em [saying something disagreeable 
to them].’’ Old woman concerning the Board of 
Guardians:—“Oh, sir, if th’ board would nobut put 
me on another sixpence a week I wodn't thank ye 
to hev th’ queen for my aunt "—that is, for “ the 
greatest distinction that can happen to anyone.” 
“ That bairn o' thine should owt to go to boardin’ 
school; he lams to talk strange an’ pliian wi’ alus 
playin’ aboot wi’ farmin’ lads.” “ When you’ve 
hull'd [shelled] them beans, thraw th’ swads [pods] 
to th’ pigs.” “ There was thunner i’ th' air, an’ 
he couldn’t get a waft o’ wind.” 

There is no grammar of any kind prefixed, 
and the above examples, if put into usual 
spelling, would scarcely show any deviation 
from ordinary English, so that it would 
seem tbat Mr. Peacock has not yet paid 
attention to that extremely important part 
of dialectal work. But we must be thankful 
for the large amount of trustworthy material 
with which he has furnished us. 

Proceeding to the west from Mr. Peacock’s 
district we pass through the isle of Axholm 
between the Trent and the old Don, where 
the natives begin to find a little change of 
dialect, which, however, the stranger scarcely 
perceives, and if, instead of going on to 
Doncaster, he turns north and passes through 
Goole to Howden, on the other side of the 
Ouse, he will notice but slight changes still. 
When he reaches Market Weighton [Weet'n] 
the difference is, however, distinctly marked, 
and still further east lies the river Hull, 
Tunning from Driffield to Hull (pronounced 


like full, without either h or /). This 
bounds Holderness on the west, and an 
imaginary line from Driffield to Bridlington 
bounds it on the north, so that the district 
comprehends that curious peninsular beak 
of Yorkshire ending in Spurn Point. It lies 
therefore not exactly over against Mr. Pea¬ 
cock’s district, but over against North-East 
Lincolnshire, which practically speaks Mr. 
Peacock’s dialect. The broad expanse of 
the Humber keeps the dialects of North 
Lincolnshire and Holderness quite distinct, 
and the peninsular character of the district 
seems to have also kept Holderness distinct 
from the rest of Yorkshire. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to compare this Holder¬ 
ness Glossary with Mr. Clough Robinson’s 
Mid-Yorkshire one, both of which have the 
pronunciation of every word marked in 
Glossic, will not fail to perceive the great 
difference between two such near neigh¬ 
bours, separated only by the Yorkshire 
Wolds. 

It is pleasant to have to speak pleasantly 
of this important Glossary, written by two 
natives and a stranger (Mr. Stead), who, 
however, had had exceptional opportunities 
and used them well. This Glossary has an 
historical and grammaticallntroduction—the 
latter of which is far too brief—and enters, 
on the whole, satisfactorily into pronuncia¬ 
tion. Most of the words are fully illustrated 
by phrases in a kind of hybrid orthography, 
which, however, is partially explained at the 
end of the Introduction after some more ex¬ 
tended examples, from which the following 
few lines will show some of the great pecu¬ 
liarities of the dialect—the omission of the 
definite article and of r before a consonant, 
and the conversion of t and d before r into 
the two sounds of th :— 

“ Gen. i., 1-2.—I’ beginnin’ God meead heaven 
an’ atk oot o’ nowt. An’ atk was wi’oot shap, an’ 
emty ; and dakkness was uppa feeace o' deep. 
An’ sperit o’ God storred uppa feeace o’ watthers.” 
“ When in com Tonkey [the turnkey], and thus 
he did say— 

‘ Noo, my lads, ti y'r quhathers [quarters] you 
all mun away.’ ” 

“ You wadn’t think Ah was a varry poleyt chap, 
wad ye’ P Naw, ah knaw you wadn’t, bud I is—a 
varry poleyt chap; ah yance gat threehaupence fo’ 
my poleytness. Ah was stoopin doon hard at wark 
when up cams a swellish sooart of a chap iv a gig, 
and a woman wiv him. Sooa he bawls oot, ‘ Iley 
there, my man, open that gate.’ Thinks Ah ti 
mysen, whau's thoo, odherin [ordering] fooaks 
aboot leyk that? Varry weel, then, Ah just 
leeaks [looks] ower my shooder [shoulder] at him 
withoot gerrin up [getting up], an Ah shoots 
[shouts], ‘ Thoo ma’ oppen it thysen,’ ” &c. 

Part III. of the Bibliography completes 
this very useful work. The first two parts 
were edited by Mr. Skeat; Mr. Nodal, who 
succeeds him as secretary, has edited the 
present part, which contains the titles of 
books relating to the Scotch, American, 
Irish, Gipsy, Chinese, and Slang varieties 
of English. A capital index to the whole has 
been added by Mr. Axon. 

Any language consists of two parts : signi¬ 
ficant sounds (words, vocabulary), and the 
method of connecting them (grammar). The 
greater number of dialectal books, including 
glossaries, are confined to outline sketches of 
the sounds, as conveyed by some not par¬ 
ticularly well-devised alterations of ordinary 


spellings, with their meanings. Few attempt 
to give a real notion of the grammar. It 
requires a native, or a person of peculiar 
acuteness in catching native phraseology and 
habits of thought, to register the grammatical 
uses with any degree of certainty. The Rev. 
W. Barnes’s Dorset Grammar, published 
many years ago by the Philological Society, 
almost led the way. Dr. Murray’s Dialect of 
the South of Scotland, however, first laid 
the lines on which such grammars should be 
constructed, and Mr. Elworthy’s Grammar 
of the Dialect of West Somerset is admirably 
worked out upon them. Not a native him¬ 
self, but living on his own property in 
West Somerset in constant intercourse with 
villagers and labourers, with an acute ear 
for sounds, and a remarkable facility of re¬ 
producing them, and of catching the idio¬ 
matic construction of any language which 
he can hear, Mr. El worthy is peculiarly well 
gifted and circumstanced for undertaking 
the work. His special treatise on the pro¬ 
nunciation forms a preliminary work, in a 
former issue of the English Dialect Society, 
and a note by Dr. Murray, who stayed a 
fortnight with Mr. Elworthy for the pur¬ 
pose of bathing his ears in the sounds, cor¬ 
rects some few of the appreciations there made 
by the present writer—for which he had only 
four days’ work with Mr. Elworthy alone— 
so that the exceedingly remarkable pronun¬ 
ciation of this district may now be con¬ 
sidered well known. Mr. Elworthy’s Glos¬ 
sary, which will contain no word not actually 
heard in use by himself, is still to come. But 
the present Grammar, in which every point 
of interest is fully considered and illustrated, 
and which had the advantage of Dr. Murray’s 
revision (during the visit already named) 
while passing through the press, is the most 
remarkable contribution which has been 
made to English dialectal literature. Every 
dialectal phrase in the book is printed fully 
in Glossic, and then translated, and readers 
of dialectal literature will observe how 
utterly impossible it would have been to 
guess the sounds from the usual hybrid 
orthography. The conjugations of the im¬ 
portant verbs in their various forms are all 
illustrated by separate sentences: thus for 
the past interrogative form of to do (observe 
tbat r is always the true Indian “ cerebral,” 
the tip of the tongue pointing down the 
throat, and that the t, d, in connexion with 
this r, and often l, are likewise cerebral) :— 

Dacd aay (or ees ) lain dhee muy pile ? 

Did I lend thee my pick-axe ? 

Daeds dhee tuul dim sheep z-mau'rneen ? 

Didst thon tell (/.e. count) the sheep this- 
morning ? 

Dacd uur beespaik dhu mau'urt u leoch'ur 
Truyp? 

Did she bespeak the lard of butcher 
Tripe ? 

and so on for every mood and tense, affirma¬ 
tive and negative, and both simple and ne¬ 
gative interrogative for all auxiliary verbs, 
a different phrase being used each time, 
showing a wonderful command of the dia¬ 
lect. At the end several longer examples 
are given, two from the dictation of an old 
peasant, and also the whole book of Ruth 
for contrast with Dr. Murray’s Teviotdale 
version of the same. A careful comparison 
gitized by Vj\1UV»v 
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of these will bring out the difference be¬ 
tween Northern and Southern English very 
clearly. The West Somersetshire is a trans¬ 
ition between the typical Southern Eng¬ 
lish of Somersetshire and the Devonshire, 
and contains many sounds unknown in the 
former. 

Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte is a 
veteran at dialectal work. His own per¬ 
sonal labours on the Basque dialects and 
varieties aro well known. Besides this he 
has worked hard at the French and Italian 
and Uralian dialects, causing many trans¬ 
lations to be made in them for the purpose of 
comparison. His attention had long been 
given to the English dialects, and some years 
ago he printed privately many versions of the 
Song of Solomon, and two of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, into various English dialects, as 
written by the most trustworthy hands he 
could find. From a careful study and com¬ 
parison of these, and of about 600 volumes 
of dialectal English publications, forming 
about the most complete collection known, 
he drew up a scheme of a classification of 
the English dialects. Circumstances having 
induced him to enter into this work more 
thoroughly, he made several journeys into 
different parts of England to collect infor¬ 
mation on thoso dialects which were not 
sufficiently represented. More particularly 
he was anxious to discover the forms ich, 
icliy, utch, utr.hy, ees for the pronoun I, which 
occur in Sbakspere’s King Lear, in Gill’s 
Logonomia, in An Old Wiltshire Masque, and 
in the well-known Exmoor Scolding. The 
present tract results from these enquiries. 
He was fortunate, under the guidance of Mr. 
Pullman, in finding utch, utcluj, in the 
villages of Merriott and Montacnte, two 
villages in the south of Somersetshire, near 
Crewkerne, bordering on Dorsetshire. In 
giving an account of this visit the Prince 
has taken occasion to revise his classification 
of the dialects in the West and South-west 
of England, and has given a valuable map 
containing his present views of the re¬ 
lations of all English dialects. This 
map is drawn up on a principle similar to 
that which the Prince first introduced for 
the Basque dialects. The various spots from 
which he has obtained information being 
laid down on a county map of England, he 
joins by straight lines those which seem to 
be related as subdialects, and places a figure 
in the polygon which represents the dialect. 
Thus he affects two important groupings, 
which are independent of the exact delimita¬ 
tion of the related kinds of speech. Thero 
are other ingenious contrivances too long to 
mention. The Prince reckons thirteen dif¬ 
ferent dialects of England. It is very pro¬ 
bable that some of these will be reduced 
hereafter to the position of subdialects. The 
Prince is, indeed, always anxious to point out 
that the word “ dialect ” as respects English 
indicates differences which would not amount 
even to a “ subdialect ” in Italy, Franco, or 
Spain. The whole of this paper, with the 
beautiful map which accompanies it, should 
be carefully consulted by all who wish to 
study this complicated subject. 

On the whole, the English Dialect Society 
has to be congratulated on its publications 
for 1877. For 1878 the issue is not at pre¬ 
sent complete, only Tusser’s Jlusbandrie 


(edited by Mr. Payne and Mr. Herrtagc) 
and a new edition of Mr. Dickinson’s well- 
known Cumberland Glossary having appeared, 
of which we reserve consideration. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


THE DANISH RHTME-CHRONICLE. 

Den Danshe Itim-lcrunihc, tryht ved Gotfrcd af 
Ghemen, Kjolicnhavn, 14-1)5. Udjivet i 
fotolillingrojisk Facsimile. (Copenhagen: 
Budtz Muller & Ferslew.) 

The Rhyme-Chronicle, even if it possessed 
no historical or literary value, would be an 
object of great- interest to bibliographers. 
It is the first Danish book that is known to 
have been printed, and it is the only printed 
book in Danish that dates from the fifteenth 
century. It was the special glory of God- 
fred af Ghemen, the Danish Caxton, that he 
could point to this really superb work as 
having proceeded from his press; and to 
this printer's pride we doubtless owe the 
fortunate circumstance that several copies 
of the first edition have been preserved. 
Much discussion has been wasted on the 
question, who was Godfred af Ghemen ? We 
do not know much of him; what we do 
know resolves itself into the facts that he 
came originally from Holland, that he in all 
probability learnt his craft at the press of 
Faust and Scheffer, that he set up first in 
Gouda, then in Leyden, before he definitely 
settled as the first resident printer that had 
appeared in Copenhagen. Before his time, 
books intended for Denmark had been sup¬ 
plied by the presses of Liibeck and Paris. 

The author of the poem is stated by 
Lyschander, in his De Scriptoribus Danurum, 
to be a certain Nicholas, Cistercian monk in 
the Monastery of Sorb. Its composition 
could not have long preceded its publication, 
for it closes with the death of King Chris¬ 
tian I., which occurred in 1481. Gotfred af 
Ghemen, in spite of his high reputation, 
cannot bo complimented on the woodcuts 
with which he ornamented his works. The 
Rhyme-Clironicle opens with a deplorable 
example : it represents a king in harness, 
with all the insignia of royalty, and a great 
sword lifted in his right hand. Leaning 
against his legs is a gigantic shield, blazoned 
with the arms of Denmark. His mouth ap¬ 
pears to bo firmly gagged—a most- inappro¬ 
priate device, for in the Chronicle all the 
kingly personages come forward and tell 
their own story. The history begins, of 
course, in the dimmest cloud-land of legend. 
A certain mythical King Humble announces 
himself as the direct descendant of Japhet, 
son of Noe ; his ancestor, Magog, he reminds 
us, settled in Skaane, in the time of Abraham, 
the grandfather of Sarng, 849 years alter 
the creation of the world. After this start¬ 
ling information Humble retreats, and king 
by king comes forward, makes his little 
speech, and retires, till at last we begin to 
see light through the haziness of legend. 
Presently we come to King Amleth, that is, 
Hamlet, who relates at length the story im¬ 
mortalised by Shakspere. He also, it must 
be recollected, is mythical; the only Hamlet 
that history recognises being a certain Jutish 
prince of that name. At last we get down 
to the Voldemars and “ Cristern,” that is, 
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Christian I., and there the Rhyme-Chronicle 
rather abruptly ends. 

A very interesting question has been raised 
as to whether, after all, this 1495 edition 
was the earliest printed. Grundtvig was 
the first to start this doubt, in 1816. It rests 
on two expressions in the work itself: first 
the title, which says thu Danshae Kmmiche 
well offuerseet oc raeth (rcltet ), (the Danish 
Chronicle w r ell looked over and corrected); 
secondly, the final words, which speak of it 
as a Krbnniche trycht (iff ny (printed anew). 
Grundtvig suggested that the Low German 
translation, which exists in a MS. of the 
date 1500, was made from an earlier edition 
than that of 1495. Curiously enough, two 
years after this suggestion, four consecutive 
pages of a printed Rim lcril n icte were discovered 
in the binding of an old book in a library at 
Aalborg, and they were found to belong to 
a previously unknown edition. Grundtvig 
immediately asserted that they were a frag¬ 
ment of an edition of 1493, and a later 
editor, Molbech, is of the same opinion. It 
is difficult, however, to form any distinct 
judgment in a matter of this kind from four 
mutilated pages ; and Chr. Brunn, the latest 
and most learned writer on the subject, is 
inclined to believe it to be just as possible 
that they may be a fragment of a lost edition 
printed in 1501 or 1504. 

The book under our hands is a beautifully 
executed facsimile, in photo-lithography, oi 
the quarto edition of 1495, by the same 
hands that have perpetuated Valdemars 
Lavs of Sjaelland, another of the book9 of 
Godfred af Ghemen, issued ten years later, 
and other works in the Arnemagnean collec¬ 
tion. Edmend W. Gosss. 


THE OMENTAL CONGRESS. 

Florence: September 21, 1878. 

A gloom has been cast over the close of the 
Congress, which would otherwise have been a 
most pleasant memory to those who took part m 
it, by the sudden death of Prof. Seager, of the 
Catholic College at Kensington, and the former 
friend of Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey at Oxford. 

His funeral, which took place last Thursday night, 

was largely attended by members of the Congress, 
savam from all parts of Europe and of all creeds. 

The most important work which remained for 
the Congress to do on Wednesday was to deter¬ 
mine the next place of meeting and declare the 
name of the successful candidate for the pnte 
offered by the Italian Government for the best 
essay on the phases of Aryan civilisation in India. 
The place of meeting fixed upon was Germany, 
though the particular town has not yet been 
settled, and the successful prizeman was Ik- 
Zimmer, of Germany. Prizes were also decreed 
to Mahadeva Moreshwar Kunte, Pramatha Nath 
Bose, and Gerson da Cufiha, of Goa. 

Among the papers read since mv last letter was 
written may be mentioned one by Mr. Gust on 
the non-Aryan languages of India, and another 
by Mr. da Cufiha entitled “Materials for the 
II istory of Oriental Studies among the Portuguese. 
Mr. Leland read a paper on English Gipsy, in , 
which he incidentally noticed a curious tinkers 
slang founded on Irish Gaelic which is now fast 
disappearing. This was followed up by a paper ® 
Rumanian Gipsy, by Dr. Constantinescu. la 
the North African Section we have had papers by 
Letourneux on the decipherment of the Libyan 
Inscriptions, by Lieblein on the city of Tyre 
and the name of “ Jehovah," and by Le normal) 
and Fabiani on the Egyptian antiquities dis¬ 
covered in Sardinia and Rome. Prof. Schietner 
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has made some very interesting remarks on certain 
peculiarities of the Caucasian languages, and Ur. 
Leituer has drawn attention to classical allusions 
to the Dard and to Greek influence on India. 
M. Lonormant exhibited a haematite cylinder 
with an Accadian inscription, on which a repre¬ 
sentation of Istar as the planet Venus is engraved, 
and he has further brought to light a new brick 
belonging to Lig-bagas, the earliest-known Chal¬ 
dean king. The Chinese Section was opened by 
a highly interesting discourse on the present state 
of Chinese studies by the President, Dr. Legge. 
In this he described what is still wanting to com¬ 
plete the analysis of the Chinese characters. The 
other papers read in this section were as follows:— 
M. de Ro3ny on some ethnographic identifications 
relating to Indo-China and Malasia extracted 
from ancient Chinese writers; Mr. Wylie on the 
subjugation of ancient Corea; Prof. Von der 
GaBelentz on the possibility of proving a real 
connexion between the so-called Indo-Chinese 
languages; M. Cordier on the works of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Shanghai; the Rev. S. Beal on 
tiie Chinese translation of the Vinaya-pilaka ; 
M. Xocentini on Matteo Ricci, the first Sinologist; 
and Mr. Berend on various questions relating to 
China, on the part of tho Government of the 
United States; while MM. Andreozzi and Nocen- 
tini offered translations of a list of the names of 
natural products found in the Pen tsao hang mu, 
and of the new additions to the Sacred Edict. 

Among the works presented to the members of 
the Congress is a valuable account of the writings 
of Father Marco della Tomba, a missionary in 
India in the last century, which have been edited 
with introduction and notes by Prof, de Guber- 
natis from MSS. in the Borgian Museum. The 
volume is dedicated to Prof. Benfey, and has been 

I iubiished at the expense of the Minister of Public 
us traction. It contains an introduction to a 
journey through India in 1767 ; a short descrip¬ 
tion of India, including Nepal and Tibet; accounts 
of the various religious systems of tho Hindus 
and of their books; and translations of different 
Sanskrit works. To these are appended letters of 
Della Tomba, &c., translations of the Mulapanthi 
and Jndna-sdgara, books belonging to the sect of 
the reformer Kabir or Kavira, made by Della 
Tomba in the years 1761 and 1762. 

The number of Orientalists assembled during 
the past week in Florence amounts altogether to 
] 26, a large number when it is remembered that 
the tickets of admission were confined to recog¬ 
nised scholars. A Bulletin is about to be issued 
containing lists of the linguistic works published 
by the several members of the Congress. 

A, II. Sayce. 


l’KOF. DE LAGARDE’S ESSAYS AND SEMITIC 
RESEARCHES. 

Prof, de Laoarde is well known as a man of 
wide interests, singular boldness and sincerity, 
<bep learning, and untiring zeal for. philology, 
lie complains that his labours are disregarded ; 
we can assure him that this is not the case in 
England, and count upon the gratitude of many 
of our readers for the following brief account of 
liis recent publications. There is much in his 
style and language which lends itself to adverse 
criticism, but we hope no one will misunderstand 
the frankness with which we have expressed some 
(by no means all) of our objections. 

First on our list comes German Writings 
(Deutsche schriften, Gottingen, 1878), a collection 
of highly original essays, bitter as gall, bristling 
with egotism, but overflowing with Geist, and 
ennobled by an uncompromising love of a vigor¬ 
ously-conceived ideal. On almost every page 
tberq is something provocative of vehement con¬ 
tradiction—most of all in the two essays which 
have to do with religion. The colossal assump¬ 
tions, which no doubt Prof, de Lagarde is pre¬ 
pared to substantiate, on the origin and course of 


Christianity cannot, however, here—or, we should 
think, anywhere—be criticised. The author's in¬ 
tense dislike to Semitism, and his preference of 
pre-Tridentine Catholicism to Protestantism, will 
hardly be intelligible to a sober Englishman. By far 
the most practically useful part of the book is the 
essay on the law of public instruction. German 
schools and universities receive many hard hits, 
and English observers of German life will hail with 
delight Prof, de Lagarde's courageous attack on 
the cramming system of the Ggmnasien and the 
paragraph-dictation of the universities. The want 
of a genuine German ideal is another of the fixed 
ideas of our author, who appears to think that 
Providence has reserved for Germany the discovery, 
or rather re-formation, of a religion which will 
harmonise with all tho demands of modern 
(German) culture. It would be interesting to 
have E. von Hartmann's opinion of the somewhat 
inconsistent theism which our author main¬ 
tains. University reformers and the handful of 
competent students of the history of Biblical 
religion are the only English readers to 
whom we can recommend this volume. We 
give a more cordial welcome to Prof, de Lagarde’s 
collected philological “ chips,” entitled Symmikta 
(Gottingen, 1877). It contains, besides reviews 
from the Gottingen Anzeigen, and some letters 
and shorter papers from the Academy and elsewhere, 
a reprint of the author's English paper “ On the 
Classification of Semitic Roots,” which appeared 
originally in a work of Bunsen's ; also a full account 
of a valuable and little-known collection of Hebrew 
MSS. at Erfurt; a fragment of the original 
Greek work of Africanus the physician (comp. 
Saumaisein tho Exercitationcs Plinianac)', poetical 
translations from Hafiz by Riickert; and fragments 
of the Greek work of Epiphanius on weights and 
measures. The collection is of the greatest value, 
not only to philologists proper, but to all who are 
interested in the East. The review of Olshausen's 
text-criticism of Genesis deserves special atten¬ 
tion, from tho bold and independent assertion of 
Ezra’s compilership of the Pentateuch. (There is 
an equally bold, but more thoroughly arbitrary, 
hypothesis on Isaiah hidden away in a note on 
page 142.) That of Dr. Payne-Smith's Syriac 
Thesaurus is marred by the ultra-German violence 
of its personalities, which suggest tho thought 
that some malicious jinn are the real authors of 
certain passages, out of revenge for Prof, de 
Lagarde's hatred of S ‘mitism. 

Semitiea is the title of a series of dissertations 
contributed to tho Royal Society of Sciences at 
Gottingen. The first and only part as yet pub¬ 
lished contains emendations of Isaiah and explan¬ 
ations of some “ Chaldee ” words. Textual 
emendation is a department for which the author 
is peculiarly fitted by his bad as well as his good 
qualities. That contempt for the opinions of 
others which he loses no opportunity of express¬ 
ing often stands him in good stead in dealing 
with an obscure passage; and of his critical 
acuteness, marred though it he by rashness and 
weakness in exegesis, these pages supply abundant 
proof. We notice a (to us) new explanation of 
, the word Messiah, which will doubtless be criti¬ 
cised by philologists (comp. Ndldeke, in Z. cl. M. 
G., current number). 

Lastly, a translation of Prof, de Lagarde's valu¬ 
able exposition of tho name Yahveh (Jehovah), 
from the competent pen of Mr. Archibald Dufl’, of 
Montreal (one of the Professor's old students), has 
come out in the Bibliotheca Sacra for J illy, and we 
strongly recommend it to those who have not 
access to Prof, de Lagarde's edition of St. Jerome's 
Psalter, in which the original appeared. It is 
characteristic of this very independent scholar 
that he was not aware that Clericus had antici¬ 
pated him in his explanation of the form Yahveh 
as “ niphil.” That is “ echt Lagardeisch ”—to 
condemn Biblical critics en masse, without any 
adequate knowledge of what they have done and 
are doing. The reason—a sufficient one—is, that 
Prof, de Lagarde is doing the work of at least six 


men, and had to content himself for twelve years 
with masterships in Ggmnasien, Tteal-schulen, and 
girls’ schools. 


SIR RICHARD JOHN GRIFFITH, BART. 

In opening the proceedings of the Geological Sec¬ 
tion of the British Association, at the recent 
meeting in Dublin, Dr. John Evans, the President, 
referred with peculiar pleasure to the fact that the 
veteran geologist of Ireland, Sir Richard Griffith, 
was “ still living to enjoy his well-deserved 
honours.” From news, however, which has recently 
come over from Dublin,we regret to learn that these 
words, though spoken but little more than a month 
ago, are no longer applicable. Sir Richard’s life, 
which closed last Monday, had extended to the 
remarkable length of niuetv-six years, and thus 
covered the entire period of the origin and de¬ 
velopment of geology as a science. lie was born, 
indeed, before the foundation-stones of modern 
geology had been laid; before Hutton had published 
his philosophical Theory of the Earth, or William 
Smith his famous Tabular View of Strata. Still 
more striking, perhaps, is the fact that Mr. 
Griffith was elected a Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London as far back as 1808; at a time 
when Murchison was a young ensign in the 
Peninsular War, and when Lyell must have been 
a schoolboy only eleven years of age. 

At different periods of his long life, Sir Richard 
Griffith held a variety of official appointments in 
Ireland, and rendered such signal service in de¬ 
veloping the agricultural resources of the country, 
and in the construction of roads and other 
engineering works, that he was created a baronet 
by Lord Palmerston. To geologists, however, 
Sir Richard is best known by his noble map 
of Ireland — a map which remains a monu¬ 
ment to his unwearied labour in examining the 
geological structure of the country, and to the 
great sagacity which he brought to bear upon the 
interpretation of that structure. This map was 
commenced in 1811, from his personal observa¬ 
tions supplemented by those of Greenough; 
and it was completed in time for presentation to 
the British Association at their first Dublin meet¬ 
ing, in 1836, when he presided over the Section 
of Goology and Geography. Ilia valuable Report 
on the Goal-producing Districts of Tyrone and 
Antrim was written in 1818, but remained un¬ 
published for eleven years. In appreciation of 
the Map of Ireland, the Geological Society of 
London awarded their Wollaston Medal to Sir 
Richard Griiiith in 1864; while the University 
of Dublin conferred upon him its degree of LL.D. 
In the nomenclature of palaeontology Sir Richard's 
memory will survive in tho genus of Carbon¬ 
iferous trilobites, which was dedicated to him, by 
General Portlock, under the name of Griffithid.es. 

F. W. Rudleb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
Atmospheric Hydrogen Peroxide. — There has 
recently appeared in the Berichte der dent, 
client. Gcsellschaft a very exhaustive report by 
Em. Schiine of Moscow on tho amount of per¬ 
oxide of hydrogen present in air and in atmo¬ 
spheric deposits. It is divided into four parts 
(see vnl. xi., pp. 482, 601, 874, and 1028), and 
gives the details of a lengthy investigation, ex¬ 
tending from July 1, 1874 to June 30, 1876; it 
is one which has evidently been conducted with, 
wonderful patience and care. During the year 
be examined 216 specimens of rain and hail, and 
snow and sleet were tested on 172 occasions, 
making altogether 387 specimens submitted to 
examination. Seven samples of rain and 86 of 
snow appeared to contain no peroxide, or so small 
a quantity that it was left open to doubt and 
was recorded as 0. The deposits brought by 
the equatorial currents always contained more 
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peroxide than those falling at times when the 
polar current opposed them; and when the polar 
stream of air predominates the relatively smallest 
yield of peroxide is obtained. The amount at¬ 
tained a minimum in December and January, very 
slowly increased till April, was very much higher 
during May and June on to July, when it culmi¬ 
nated. During the next three months it fell 
rapidly, and in November again very slowly ap¬ 
proached the minimum. The hail of summer 
contained a comparatively large amount of the 
peroxide, although it is less abundant in hail 
than in rain; and the winter rain yields more of 
this compound than snow falling at the same 
period. The total amount of hydrogen peroxide 
which reached the earth’s surface during the year 
is computed by the author to have amounted to 
109 4 milligrammes to the square m&tre—that is to 
say, in 6999 litres of water—or 1'049 kilog. to the 
hectare. The peroxide present in the air in a 
state of vapour was collected and determined by 
producing artificial dew with the aid of freezing 
mixtures, and it was found that the rise and fall 
in the amount so obtained corresponded and went 
hand in hand with the numbers obtained bv test¬ 
ing the atmospheric deposits. The diurnal vari¬ 
ation was studied, and it wus ascertained that the 
maximum amount was present at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, after which it diminished, 
the minimum being attained between midnight 
and 4 a.m. The air of a large hall, which had 
been unoccupied for four weeks and the windows 
of which were closed but were not air-tight, was 
observed to contain an average of 0T7 c.c. per¬ 
oxide in 1,000 cubic metres. In dew artificially 
deposited in a badly-ventilated room there was no 
peroxide; its presence, however, became manifest 
as soon as the windows were thrown open. Dew 
and hoar frost deposited during the last hours of 
the night appeared to be pure water; in dew co - 
lected during the evening hours peroxide was met 
with, the amount being 0-05 gramme to the litre. 
The peroxide is present in fog, and is apparently 
more abundant in spring than in autumn. The 
amount of peroxide present in any atmospheric 
deposit varies with the altitude at which that 
deposit has been formed ; the greater the altitude 
at whicli tho condensation takes place the greater 
is the quantity of peroxide which it will contain. 
This is doubtless due to the decomposition which 
that substance must undergo when exposed to 
organic vapours rising from the earth's surface. 
In the air itself thero is but little peroxide, the 
maximum quantity observed being 14 c.c. in 1,000 
cubic metres of air. The author points out tho 
scientific advantages which would attend svstem- 
atic observation in this field at our meteorological 
stations. 


Pseuclubrookite mid Szabdite. —Ivoch describes, 
under the name of pseudobrookite, a rhombic 
mineral from tho Aranyer Berg, in the Sieben- 
burgen, having the composition 


Titanic acid. 52 74 

Iron peroxide.42 20 

Alumina.Trace 

Lime and magnesia . . . 4-28 

Loss by ignition .... 0 70 


100-01 

The mineral is dimorphous with menaceanite or 
ilmenite. The crystalline form, habit, and the 
physical, and in certain respects also the chemical, 
properties of the mineral are those of brookite; 
but closer examination shows it not to be that 
mineral. Szahoite is a triclinic mineral, which 
closely resembles pyroxene in appearance. It is 
composed of— 


Silicic acid 



. 52 35 

Iron peroxide . 

. 


. 44-70 

Alumina . 

. 


. Trace 

Lime and magnesia . 

# 


. 3 12 

Loss by ignition 



. 0-40 

10057 


Chemical constitution and crystalline form at first 
sight recall babingtonite, but the resemblance is 
not supported by further investigation ( Mineral - 
ogische und Petrographische Miltheilungen, 1878, 
i-, 77). 

Cast Manganese. —Jordan has presented to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris a specimen of fused 
manganese, obtained by smelting manganese ores 
in tho blast furnace. About 10 per cent, of the 
metal is lost during the operation, and it seems 
not improbable that the metal is volatile at higher 
temperatures. The manganese appears to be very 
stable, the specimen above referred to having 
undergone no perceptible change in six months. 
It consists of 


Manganese . 



. 84-960 

Iron 



. 8-550 

Carbon . 



. 5-700 

Silicium 



. 0-660 

■Sulphur 



. 0035 

Phosphorus . 



0005 

99 910 


In one specimen the percentage amounted to 87"4 
( Compt. rend., 1878, No. 22). ' 

Expansion of Bismuth. —Marx directs attention 
to an experiment which admirably illustrates the 
force with which a metal like bismuth expands 
during the act of solidifying. lie dips a long and 
narrow glass tube into the melted metal, and sucks 
it up the tube to a height of eight or ten inches. 
On allowing it to cool, the tube is shattered, often 
with explosive violence. The tube cracks along 
its length, and is broken up into long parallel glass 
rods or threads, which it would be difficult to 
produce by any other means (Pot. Notizblatt, 
xxxiii,, 44). 

Absorption of Carbonic Oxide by the Blood .— 
Grcliart’s experiments of this subject have led him 
to the conclusion that if a man or animal be placed 
for half an hour in an atmosphere containing 
l-770th of carbonic oxide, one half of the red 
corpuscles will have taken up sufficient of the 
gas to render them unable to absorb oxygen ; by 
exposure to an atmosphere containing l-1440th of 
carbonic oxide, about one-fourth of the red cor- 

f mscles are rendered inactive (Compt. rend., 1878, 
xxxvi., 895). 

Alum and. Dysentery. —Dounon’s observations 
go to show that dysentery caused by the introduc¬ 
tion of Anguillula stercoralis and dysenterica, 
Anklystoma dysenterica , &c., into the intestinal 
canal by means of polluted water, may be avoided 
by dissolving alum in the water, although this is, 
of course, a less desirable method than that of 
boiling the water. The treatment with alum has, 
it is said, l>een successfully used by the natives of 
Annum from early times; while for several years 
it has completely protected the French troops in 
Cochin China from this dreadful scourge (The 
Chemical News, 1878, xxxviii,, 24). 

Ax interesting rfaumt of the present state of 
our knowledge of the synthetical processes which 
are in operation in the bodies of animals has just 
been published by E. Baumann. It is entitled: 
Ueber die synthetischen Processe in Thierkbiper 
(Berlin: Hirschwald, 1878). 


BOTANY. 

A snoRT paper by Dr. Cossar Ewart “On the 
Life-History of Bacterium termo and Micro¬ 
coccus, with further Observations on Bacillus," 
will be found in No. 188 of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. Dr. Ewart attempted in a series 
of carefully-conducted experiments to determine 
whether Micrococcus was a distinct organism, or 
merely a phase in the life-history of some common 
Bacterium, such as B. termo. ’ He failed, how¬ 
ever, to find Micrococcus developing into bacterial 
rods, and is driven to regard it (he tells us “in 
the meantime ”) as a distinct form, though he 
very evidently expects that futuro experiment 
will prove it to be the spore of a Bacterium in¬ 


capable of germinating unless under very peculiar 
conditions. The details of Dr. Ewart’e observa¬ 
tions on B. termo are highly interesting, and his 
report on the effects of desiccation, of different 
temperatures and of ebullition on B. termo and 
Micrococcus will prove of value in future experi¬ 
ments. The further observations on Bacillus deal 
with phases of B. subtilis, which are described 
in comparison with B. anthracis, so well known 
through Dr. Ewart’s researches. 

Following the above paper in the Proceedings 
is one by Mr. Patrick Goades and Dr. Ewart “On 
the Life-History of Spirillum.” Our knowledge 
of the Vibrio and Spirillum of Ehrenberg has, as 
the authors point out, made little or no advance 
since they were first described. Absolutely no¬ 
thing waB known about their reproduction. The 
zoogloea phase only was mentioned (by Prof. Lan- 
kester) and in a different form. The authors de¬ 
scribe minutely the various phases of development, 
and point out the strong resemblance of the 
life-history of Spirillum to those of Bacterium 
termo and of Bacillus. In all these cases there is 
not only the same alternation of a resting with a 
motile phase, but also a similar lengthening into 
filaments, the protoplasm of which condenses into 
spores which divide and germinate. There are 
other but less important points of similarity. 
The authors are “ very strongly of the opinion that 
the forms described by various authors as Vibrio 
are merely either (1) zigzag dividing Bacillus-. 
(2) slightly waved Bacillus ; or (3) undeveloped 
Spirillum, and hence that Vibrio should no longer 
be used as a generic term.” We venture to think 
that few will regret its decease. 

The Influence of Light on the Phenomenon of 
Motion in Swarmspores. —Dr. Stahl communicates 
to the Verhandlungen der phys. med. Oesellsdaft 
(N. F., xii. Bd.) an interesting preliminary note 
of some experiments on the above subject Be¬ 
side the movements occasioned by currents of 
water which Sachs succeeded in imitating by 
emulsion, and by which Naegeli’s figures are pro¬ 
duced, swarmspores possess a peculiar progres¬ 
sive and rotating motion apparently caused by 
internal force. Dr. Stahl tells us be has 
attained the conviction, after a series of 
careful experiments, that the direction of this 
motion is determined by light, and is entirely 
independent of that motion caused by cur¬ 
rents. The swarmspores so affected are called 
heliotropieal (others appear to he indifferent 
to the intiuence of light). The movement in 
question of these heliotropieal swarmspores is 
periodical, since the same individual at one time 
approaches the source of light and at another 
recedes from it. During such motions the colour¬ 
less ciliated part is directed forwards. The direc¬ 
tion is regulated by the intensity of the light; 
the receding motion being caused by a greater 
amount of light, and the approaching motion 
by a less. Swarmspores of the same stage 
of development act differently, according as they 
have beer, previously exposed" to light or kept in 
darkness. A Budden abstraction of the puidias 
source of light causes stoppage of the periodical 
motions, and in many cases even of the usual ad¬ 
vancing motion. Dr. Stahl promises a more de¬ 
tailed account of his experiments than could he 
given in this short announcement of his discovery. 

The “ salmon-disease,” Saprolegnia ferax, seems 
to have caused great destruction during the 
summer among trout arrd other fresh-water fishes- 
It grows very rapidly-, and is not particular as to 
its host. Mr. George Brook (tertius) wrote last 
May in the Naturalist a valuable description of 
its mode of occurrence, &c. He also figured it, 
but very roughly, and lie clearly did not under¬ 
stand its botanical position, since he seems to be 
under the impression that Saprolegnia and Achbje 
are the same. Mr. Brook sent specimens to Mr. 
Worthington Smith, who soon after published in 
the Gardener's Chronicle an accurate botanical 
description of the fungus. The plant has been 
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long known, but not until lately in the character of 
severe disease, which has shown every sign of 
becoming very common. It is to be hoped that 
some competent mycologist will further investi¬ 
gate the life-history of this fungus, with a view 
to checking its ravages. 

Mr. E. M. Holmes, of the Museum of the Pkar- 
nnceutical Society, has written a Botanical Note- 
Book (Christy and Son), intended to aid students in 
acquiring a practical knowledge of Botany. Its 
title of a Note-book is justilied by the insertion of 
upwards of one hundred pages of schedules in which 
may be entered the characters of the plants col¬ 
lected by the student. It contains also a concise 
account of the modes of examining and describing 
plants, Charts of the Vegetable Kingdom, a Floral 
('alendar, and a List of Plants for use in medical 
schools. It is intended to be used along with such 
a book as Mr. Hayward’s excellent Botanist's 
Pocket-Book. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Bentlmm’s Handbook 
of the British Flora (L. Peeve and Co.), just pub¬ 
lished, contains very little alteration from the last, 
lie has restored the Latin names to the first 
place, which in the third edition was occupied by 
the English ones, and has added four species re¬ 
cently discovered to be growing in Britain. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society .—{Wednesday, September 4.) 

Eked. Smith, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford exhibited two specimens of an orthopterous 
insect, Palophus centaurus. West., from Old Calabar. 
—Mr. F. Smith exhibited a specimen of the fruit of 
the so-called “locust-tree” (Hymenea conbaril) from 
British Guiana, forwarded to Dr. Sharp from Mr. 
Harper—the fruit, on being opened, had been found 
to contain three living specimens of a woevil ( Crypto - 
rhynchus stigma, Linn.)—a cocoon containing the 
chrysalis of a moth, together with the remains of one 
or more such cocoons; and, lastly, a small parasitic 
hvraenopteron (an Ichneumon allied to Chrtonus ).— 
Mr. Smith also exhibited a specimen of Melolontha 
vulgaris which had lately been found alive under 
turf at the bottom of a box in which the larva had 
1-cen placed last April, thus making it appear pro¬ 
bable that the insect assumos its perfect state under 
ground a long time before making its actual appear¬ 
ance.—Mr. Champion exhibited a serios of Spcrchetts 
emarginatus taken at West Ham, Essex.—Mr. John 
Spiller exhibited some so-called “jumping seeds” 
received from Mexico, and contributed remarks 
thereon.—The Secretary exhibited a photograph of a 
fossil-butterfly, Prodryas Persephone, Scudd., receired 
from Mr. Seudder. The insect represented was in an 
excellent state of preservation, and had been found 
in the Tertiary formation of Colorado.—Mr. Smith 
stated that, having recently had occasion to refer to 
the Linnean Collection in the apartments of the 
Linnean Society, he regretted to find that it had boen 
allowed to fall into a state of complete neglect.— 
Mr. Swinton communicated a paper “ On the Vocal 
and Instrumental Music of Insects."—Mr. Water- 
house read a paper entitled “ Notice of a Small Col¬ 
lection of Coleoptera from Jamaica, with Descriptions 
of New Species from the West Indies.” 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue of the Mayer Collection. Part I. 
The Egyptian Antiquities. By Charles 
T. Gatty, Assistant-Curator. (Liverpool: 
Published by Order of the Committee.) 
To the Committee of the Liverpool Free 
Library and Musenm, and to the zealous 
labours of Mr. C. T. Gatty, the indefatig¬ 
able Assistant-Curator of the Mayer Collec¬ 
tion, the public is indebted for the produc¬ 
tion of a work which is of for more than 
merely local interest and importance. The 
Catalogue to which attention is now invited 
will, in point of fact, supply a want long 
and severely felt by travellers in Egypt— 


a manual, viz., which will enable them to 
identify and, in some degree, to appreciate 
aud understand the various sacred emblems, 
amulets, and images which are offered to 
them for sale, and which are seen em¬ 
blazoned on the walls of the architectural 
monuments. 

Mr. Gatty’s unpretending but excellent 
Catalogue is not merely a bare inventory of 
the treasures of the Mayer Collection, but is 
enriched with careful descriptions of the 
principal and most typical specimens, with 
explanatory Introductions and with numer¬ 
ous woodcuts. Considering how much is 
learned by the eye, it is a pity that these 
last should be of such unequal merit. The 
cut No. 24, for instance, adequately repre¬ 
sents the amulet intended, while the figure 
No. 97, on the same page, is a mere scratch; 
and it requires Mr. Gatty’s assurance to 
make one believe that No. 510 is one of the 
curious Toad Lamps of Alexandria. We 
note here that the terra-cotta Phoenician 
figure, No. 428, described as a “ Man ” must 
surely bo a woman. Following in the main 
the arrangements adopted in the Louvre, 
Mr. Gatty has divided his Catalogue into 
three Sections—the Religious, the Sepul¬ 
chral, and the Civil. The directly Historical 
monuments, which might perhaps with 
advantage have had a Section to them¬ 
selves, are distributed among the other 
three. To each section is appended a 
short but lncid Introduction, in which 
Mr. Gatty answers the most obvious ques¬ 
tions which would be put by visitors to 
tho Museum, or by travellers in Egypt; 
and in this work he has had the invaluable 
and generous assistance of Dr. S. Birch, of 
tho British Museum. Many persons who 
see the Catalogue will be surprised at the 
extent and value for educational and artistic 
purposes of the splendid collection with 
which Mr. Mayer has enriched his adopted 
town. Among the rarest and most curious 
objects may be cited an alabaster vase bear¬ 
ing the standard name of Khufu (Cheops), 
the builder of the Great Pyramid at Geezeh ; 
a woven belt dated in the second year of 
Rameses III.; and a pair of leathern slip¬ 
pers found at Atreeb (Athribis), near Benha, 
and inscribed in gold letters, “Yon will be¬ 
come strong since Christ has died.” This 
last was found on a body—probably that of 
an early Christian ecclesiastic. It is much 
to be wished that a similar Catalogue to Mr. 
Gatty’s could be published of other Egyptian 
collections in England; and especially of 
that belonging to Mr. Tyssen-Amherst, of 
Didlington in Norfolk. It is, moreover, to 
be hoped that the Liverpool Corporation 
will speedily continue the work which has 
been begun with so much credit to them¬ 
selves, and will secure the services of Mr. C. 
T. Gatty to illustrate the Faussett and 
Rolfe collections of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
of which Mr. Mayer’s munificence has made 
them the envied possessors. 

Gkeville J. Chester. 


Wilkie's letters to ferry hurset. 

i. 

Thr manuscript volume relating to Sir David 
Wilkie, recently purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, from which we have before 
extracted some original notes by B. R. Haydon 


(see Academy, October 28, 1870), contains, as we 
have already said, many original letters by Wilkie 
himself. As none of these appear to have been 
known to Allan Cunningham when he compiled 
his Memoirs of the artist, and as they are in them¬ 
selves of considerable autobiographical and artistic 
interest, we have made large extracts from them, 
for the benefit of such of our readers as may feel 
interested in the matter. The letters are almost 
all addressed to Perry Nursey, Esq., Little 
Bealings, Suffolk. 

“ 24 rhillimore Place, 

“ Kensington Oct l,r IS, 1810 

“Your letter dated the middlo of last month camo 
here while I was upon a tour into Flandors & Hol¬ 
land from which I have been returned hut a few days. 
To you who can admire like an artist both tho works 
of the pencil & those characteristic features in na¬ 
ture from which those works must take their origin 
tho rout I took would have boen particularly interest¬ 
ing. It brought mo in the way of seeing some of the 
finest works of tho Dutch & Flemish artists & also 
made to pass in review before me tho whole material 
from which they drew their subjects & formed their 
stylo of painting. One might have fancied that each 
district had a character that marked it as the school 
of one of the masters. I remember you pointed out 
sorao places near Ipswich as likely to have furnished 
models for Gainsborough's style of landscape. The 
resemblance was considerable, but Gainsborough's 
style was by far too general a representation of na¬ 
ture to give an idoa of the inveteracy of the re¬ 
semblance between the Dutch & Flemish pictures & 
their originals. Every object I saw indeed in my 
journey put me so much in mind of what I had seen 
in some picture that nature itself seem'd forestalled & I 
could not help reflecting that if Holland or Flanders 
should again produce a great painter he must go 
abroad for his subjects if ho intends to be original for 
his own country is completely exhausted. 

“ At Antwerp & the Hague I had groat pleasure 
in seeing a number of the pictures I had formerly 
seen in the Louvre. As they were not hung up I saw 
them to very great advantage, and among them saw 
many a jewel that I had negloeted to find out in tho 
great wilderness they were in before. 

“ At the Hague I met with an artist who was very 
much surprized that so many pictures of the English 
school should be found to crack & fade. I told him 
that their reputation for fading was in some degree a 
gross calumny, but that for their cracking ono & all 
of us must plead guilty to that. He wondered what 
we used in our colours, for he said that a cracked 
picture either ancient or modern is quite unknown in 
Holland. From what he said of the vehicles they 
now nse (drying oil & mastic varnish) it must be the 
same with ours, & that the difference must either be 
in the purity of their oil or in a more careful use of 
the varnish. The Dntch & Flemish painters howover 
in guarding against the effects of time have not been 
able to guard against that powerful auxiliary of 
decay, tho picture cleaner. Those admirable works 
that have come back from Paris are now suffering 
after all the hazzards of their journey under this 
terri bio personage. I saw a fine picture of Vandyko 
at Antwerp undergoing a thorough scouring, some 
others were intended for the same process, & at the 
Haguo some of the pictures of Ostade Jean Steen & 
Paul Potter had been partially rubbed into tho very 
‘ heart’s core ’ & are now out of all harmony & 
keeping. 

"At Antwerp I had much pleasure in visiting the 
house that belonged to Rubens. In the Great Church 
I saw his three pictures restored, and at other places 
saw many very fine pictures of this master. It is 
very surprizing how the works of this man could have 
been executed. The plan you recommend of employ¬ 
ing pupils on the subordinate parts was certainly 
adopted by him, but the forming of Buch pupils & 
the getting them after they are formed to be contented 
to work from the ideas of another seems the great 
difficulty. It would however be a most desirable 
thing for an artist, & if a student could adapt his 
early efforts so as to be useful in this way without 
cramping his own genius it would be advantageous to 
both parties.” 

“ Kensington 30 Jans 1818 

“ I was much gratified by your very obliging letter, 
and with your speculations upon the country I was 
lately visiting. The Highlands have lately become a 
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subject of great interest here in the South from the 
works of that great unknown the Author of Waver ley. 
Another work by the same author is now out which 
gives a most lively picture of what the Highlanders 
were about a century ago, I mean Bob Bo;/. This 
book is thought not equal to the former works of the 
author but it is a work of great gonius, & to you who 
have a relish for the scenes & the poople it describes 
would furnish great delight. 

“ Agreeable to your request about the Prints of the 
Rent Day I bog to state to you that a parcel has just 
been sent to the White Horse, Fetter Lane, containing 
two prints of the very best impressions.” 

After some remarks about subscriptions to the 
Cut Finger, &c., Wilkie goes on :— 

“When in Scotland I began a small picture of 
Walter Scott and his family which I made a sort of 
subject of by putting them in the dresses of the 
common people of the country. This I intend to have 
engraved by Raimbach when the Cut Finger i3 done, 
& altho’ it will not go as ono of my series I expect 
it will have success as a literary Print.” 

41 Phillimore Place, Ken-Mneton 

Oct ! r . 17“* ISIS 

• • • a • • 

“My Picturo of the Wedding is about finished and 
I am only waiting for the means of getting it intro¬ 
duced at Carlton House. For my sketch of the Chelsea 
Pensioners I am not yet satisfied with it, and am 
altering it very much from what it was when at your 
house. The Duke has not yet seen it but I wish 
to have it ready to show when he next comes to Eng¬ 
land. 

“Sir Thomas Lawrence you would see by the 
papers has had a commission from the Prince Regent 
to go to Aix La Chapello to paint portraits of some 
^f the distinguished characters there assembled. He 
is to paint fiftoon pictures, & I understand the 
Princo has fitted him out for the occasion in the most 
magnificent style possible. 

“Mr. West tho’ very infirm and an invalid is 
now engaged in completing his large Pictures which 
were painted by the King's order for Windsor Chapel. 
They consist of a series from Scripture subjects, and 
I believe he intends getting some place erected for 
them to make a grand exhibition of them and a num¬ 
ber of his other pictures in the spring.” 

...... 

44 2-1 Lower Phillimore Piero 

44 Kensington 30 tu Dec r 

44 A great deal of interest lms been lately excited 
amongst artists as well as amongst other kinds of ad¬ 
venturers by tlie proceedings at Aix La Chappells. 
.Sir Thomas Lawrence has attractod great notice and 
has received peculiar marks of favour from all the 
great people. A friend of his who is in correspon¬ 
dence with him tells me that he has painted both tho 
sovereigns & leading ministers, and that his portrait 
of the Duke de Richelieu has excited groat admira¬ 
tion. He is now at Vienna painting portraits of tho 
Kmperor of Austria and the Prince Schwarzenburg 
and report says he is to proceed to Rome to include 
in tho series a portrait of his Holiness tho Pope. It 
is curious to consider that in this case Sir Thos. 
Lawrence will have painted more & greater crownpd 
heads than any painter that ever lived. His friend 
assures mo that tho personal respect that has been 
paid to him has no parallel except in that wo read 
of in the histories of Leonardo da Vinci and Tician. 

44 Mr. Dawe who has also been employed in a 
similar way tells me that French Art is in the estima¬ 
tion of these foreigners put down. He himself is en¬ 
gaged to go to Russia to paint a Gallery of portraits 
for the groat Emperor. 

“ To go from such great doings to what such as we 
are doing at home is a great transition, but I may 
state to you that I am to have the print of the little 
Cut-finger out on the 16 ,k of next month. It is now 
entirely finishing and at this time printing, and I 
think a very beautiful engraving. The Blind-man's 
Buff is put in hand for the next. 

44 1 have just finished tho picture of Mr. Edward's 
house, the subject of which is Gipsys mending china. 
It looks tolerably well for a small picture. The Duke 
of Wellington’s sketch I had to alter very much from 
the one I began with you. 

44 A Friend of Walter Scott's called upon me the 
other day with a great variety of news of that gentle¬ 


man and his projects ; another series of Tales of my 
Landlord is to be out soon, one of which is under the 
Title of Lammcrmuir. The sale his works have had in 
America is quite extraordinary, but from this he 
derives no other advantage than the moral influence 
which his genius must produce wherever his works 
are circulated.” 

44 Kensington, August 8“ 4 1819 

“ Thero is hut little passing in London now oither 
about tho arts or anything else. Lawrence has not 
yet returned. Tito last accounts of him wore from 
Rome, where he had been receivod & treated with 
duo honors, and I understand the natives of that 
place were acknowledging that his pictures were tho 
finest exhibitions of that kind of art they had wit¬ 
nessed in modern times. Turner has set off for Rome 
about a fortnight ago. Caleott has just now returned 
from Edinburgh where he was for the first time : he 
was quito overwhelmed both with tho magnificence of 
the placo and with the hospitality of the poople. Ho 
allows that Edinb. must be the finest city in the 
world. My friend Haydon has proceeded a great way 
with his Picturo and intends making an exhibition of 
it by itself next spring.” 

• •••■• 

“Kensington London Dec 28 th 1819 

44 Our President Mr. West of the Royal Academy 
has for a long tirao been very ill and is now in a very 
precarious state. Having sustained as he has done 
liis high reputation to so very advanced an ago his 
demise would occasion a great change and will leave 
a vaeeura [sic] that cannot at the present time be 
supplied. 

“ Sir Thomas Lawrence still continues abroad and 
we have hoard at various times of the great respect 
which has been paid him, ho has resided in the Pope's 
Palace at Rome, and has boon accommodated and 
entertained by his Holiness in tho same way as the 
Cardinal nephew. Chantry the sculptor has also been 
at Rome, and as he has met with an adventure not 
uncommon there now I shall relate it. When travel¬ 
ling from Romo to Naples he was attacked by banditti 
seized and carried to tho Mountains (they say blind- 
fulded). Here ho was off-red his ransom for 100 
guineas which he accepted by giving a Draft for tho 
money upon his Banker in Rome, and when the 
brigands were assured that tho Draft had been honored 
& tho money paid into the hands of their Bankers'. !! 
they set him at liberty, probably well content that he 
had got off so cheap for it was known they had cut off a 
part of the ears of an English officer just before that, 
beeauso he could not satisfy them with his ransom. 
Turner tho landscape painter is also in Italy (some 
say by order of the Prince Regent) to make views; 
but this is doubted. 

“ Our friend Haydon has got a great way with his 
Picture ; indeed has completed it all but glazings and 
tonings, &c. We earnestly hope it may advanco him 
in every way. The head of Christ he has completed, 
whether it may be satisfactory to every one I do not 
know, but it is certainly a striking head. He is to 
exhibit it in a large room by itself this spring. You 
may probably have hoard of the new Novel that has 
been expected from the great Unknown. Its name is 
lean-Uoe, but I hear it has met with a disaster, a 
Leith ship that had on board the copies that were to 
supply the Loudon market in its passage a few days 
ago sprung a leak and tho copios, if not the ship, nro 
said to havo been all destroyed. It is said to be a 
very fine thing; the scene is in Sherwood forest, and 
some of tho characters are to be Robin Hood and 
Little John &c. with the manners and descriptions 
entiroly English. 

44 Since you were in town I have been going on with 
the picture of the Opening of the Will which tho’ 
interrupted by othor things is greatly advnneed. I 
havo laid aside for the present the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s picture till this is done ; but have got the sketch 
of his Grace's picture all settled.” 

44 Kensington, J illy 24 th , 1820 

44 We have got onr Exhibition over for the summer 
and our pictures are returned from that ordeal where 
merit for the time is determined by the first glance of 
an unthinking multitude. My Picture is now with 
me waiting orders from abroad to fix its destination. 


With my other works I have boen proceeding for soma 
time, and have various pictures of which the Chelsea 
Outpcnsioners is the chief. This I am painting upon 
tho scale of 5 feot by 3 making the figures of a much 
more efficient size than what I painted formerly. The 
background which will be Chelsea Hospital, I am to 
paint from drawings made upon the spot, and both 
that and the houses that come up to the figures are so 
well suited to my purpose that I mean to make a fact 
simile [sic] representation of them. There is another | 
assistant which has been of great use to me in the 
Picture of the Will, which I moan also to try in this, • 
i.e. a model in clay of the groups of figures which I 
am to make, and which by being properly coloured 
and put in a proper light and shaddow [tic] is one of 
tho most powerful helps next to nature itself for de¬ 
termining the effect of a great picture. 

“This contrivance is a revival of the old system 
that is recordod of the Venetian and some of the 
Dutch painters, and to which they probably owed 
much of their science in this branch of clair-obscuro 
for which they were distinguished. I have now by 
me the entire model of the figures Reading the Will, 
who are placed in a wooden box mado with all the 
doors and windows of tho apartment, and who, with 
the little tables, chairs, carpets, & even pictures on 
the wall, are painted of their natural colours, and. 
when a proper light is let in upon them through one 
of the windows, you will believe me when I say that 
it is ono of the most beautiful sights that the eye of 
an artist can behold. To this I may say that I owe-l 
a degree of forco and consistency in tho effect of tin- 
picture that no other method could have Becnred me. 
This model has been lately seen by a number of artists 
witli very great admiration. 

“Since I have seon you we have lost onr dis¬ 
tinguished president, Mr. West, and have elected Mr 
Thomas Lawrence in his stead. Sir Thomas his 
brought with him from abroad a number of re¬ 
markable pictures a few of which I per favour 
have been allowed to see. These were the Empcn-r 
of Austria, tho Pope, and Cardinal Gonsai'i. 
They are all of them very successful pictures, and 
of subjects that make them highly intensfwe. 

His Majesty Georgo IV. has commanded that they 
should be exhibited, the whole by themselves, about 
21 pictures, for tho emolument of Sir Thomas, an l 
has ordered that he should have the rooms now 
occupied by tho works of the late Mr. West in Pull 
Mall for that purpose next yoar. 

“ Tliis has given rise to a question as to the 
propriety of the portraits of these distinguished per¬ 
sons. friends of his Majesty, being exhibited to the 
public for a shilling, but the simple answer to th » 
is, that there is no other way by which the public caa 
be accommodated with a sight of them altogether— 
and, if the public are to have this accommodation, 
it seems quite natural that Sir Thomas should derive 
any advantage that may arise from it. 

“ Our friend, Haydon, lias brought his picture v-uf 
this year, and. so far as an exhibition can go. has been 
very successful. It has had a great run, and I suppose 
by this time may have taken 2,000 pounds. As the e T - 
pensos however of an Exhibition are very considerable 
and the season is far advanced it is possible that the 
money realised may not be sufficient to indemnity him 
for tho time spent upon the picture. It has thoref-re 
been proposed by some gentlemen to sot about a sub¬ 
script ion for the purchase of the picture fora church 
or public building—and a subscription is accordingly 
6et ag-dng for this purpose—and it is hoped will hr 
successful. 

“With regards to my engravings, another subject 
about which you have been pleased to take an interest, 
Mr. Raimbach has completed tho etching of Blind 
Man’s buff some months ago and an admirable etch¬ 
ing it is. In a twelvemonth the plate may be done— 

I expect great things from it. As I have lately con¬ 
sidered, from what I hear among print sellers, that 
my engravings should come out more frequently, 1 
have engaged Burnett to engrave a smaller piste w 
tlie Babit [sic] on the Wall a candle light, of which 1 
expect he will make a clever thing.” 


NOTES ON. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A careful and highly finished etching from 
Mr. Lawson’s admired Moonlight Pattoral. we 
believe, at the last summers 'exhibition of tlie 
Grosvenor Gallery, has been executed for L An 
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by Mr. John Park, the young artist -who produced 
two elaborate etchings from famous pictures of 
John Constable to illustrate Mr. Wedmore's 
article on that master in the same periodical. 
We are glad also to know that the proprietors of 
1!Art have obtained temporary possession of one 
of the most vivid and masterly sketches of Venice 
ever executed by Miss Clara Montalba, and that 
a reproduction of this remarkable sketch, by one 
of the modern mechanical processes most generally 
approved, will appear in an early issue. The 
eminently masculine art of Miss Montalba deserves 
to be generally popularised. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
will publish during next month the volume on 
the Liber Studiorum of Turner which we have 
already announced. Mr. W. G. Rawlinson, the 
writer of the “ Description ” and the compiler of 
the “ Catalogue,” has in the course of his investi¬ 
gations made many discoveries of interest to those 
who care to have any knowledge of the great 
serial work of Turner; and with regard to the 
debated point as to whether Turner did or did not 
himself execute certain etchings for the Liber, 
Mr. liawlinsou has had the advantage of a letter 
from a recognised and practical authority in this 
matter—Mr. Seymour Haden—whose contribution 
to the discussion will bo found to be printed in 
the forthcoming volume. 

M. Daeof, who, apart from his recent monu¬ 
mental work for the Queen, is chielly known by 
his quaint and simple portraits in terra-cotta or 
marble, and by the still quainter and simpler 
figures of peasant life or the life of the religious 
recluse, has very lately executed a terra-cotta 
figure of a Woman Bathing, which, while it is 
rendered strikingly life-like and real, retains the 
characteristics of style and happy form. The 
subject is, so to say, everybody's: the treatment, 
bold yet refined, is M. Dalou's own. It recalls 
C'arpeaux, the master of the present artist, hut 
with added distinction. The truth and life-like¬ 
ness of the design are, one regrets to say, of rare 
occurrence in contemporary English work. 

Messes. Rtvixoton will publish early next 
month An Introduction to the Studg of Painted 
Glass, by A. A. 

The remains of the ancient bridge chapel, or 
chapel of Alle Solven (All Souls), as it was 
formerly called, at the east end of Rochester 
Bridge, have lately been brought to light by 
the palling down of the bridge chamber and 
several old buildings that have grown up around. 
The existence of this chapel has always been 
known to antiquaries, but it has been so com¬ 
pletely hidden away under later buildings that 
it is a matter of surprise to find how much of 
it really remains. The whole of the walls are 
preserved entire, and in many cases the stone 
mullions of the windows and the mouldings 
over the doors. One entrance still remains 
almost the same as when this little chapel was 
first founded at the end of the fourteenth century 
by Sir John Oobham, who with Sir Robert 
Knollee built the old bridge ovor the Medway, 
which took the place of a yet older one, built of 
timber, that was carried away by the ice in the 
reign of Edward I. Masses were at one time re¬ 
cited daily in this chapel for the safety of travel¬ 
lers passing over the bridge, and also for the souls 
of its founders, the three officiating priests being 
paid out of the bridge estates. 

The first competition for a Liebig memorial not 
having produced successful results, the competi¬ 
tion, previously limited to the three artists, Rein- 
hold Begas, of Berlin, and Wagmiiller and Gedon, 
of Munich, who were invited to send in designs, 
was afterwards thrown open to all German artists, 
and as many as eighteen sculptors, beside the 
three named, have lately sent in designs for this 
work. It does not seem, however, even now that 
any very great success has been achieved. Un¬ 
happily^ most of the sculptors have undertaken to 
symbolise the many benefits. that the great 


chemist has bestowed upon mankind, and, as 
might be expected, have failed in expressing with 
due dignity the advantages of extract of beef and 
condensed milk. A fat child fed by its mother 
out of a tin of Liebig's beef-tea would be likely, it 
is to be feared, to be regarded rather in the light 
of an advertisement than of a personification of a 
useful discovery : yet this is scarcely more absurd 
than several of the impersonations that have been 
attempted. For instance, one of the competi¬ 
tors, in order to set forth the benefits that have 
accrued to agriculture from Liebig's discoveries, 
has actually represented his statue as rising in 
the midst of a sort of farmyard guarded by 
two huge oxen, destined presumably to bo made 
into extract. Gedon alone, who is an architect 
rather than a sculptor, has seen the futility of all 
these attempts at symbolisation, and has left his 
pediment entirely free from allegorical representa¬ 
tion; his statue of Liebig, however, is scarcely 
satisfactory, and it is suggested that it may ho 
found possible to set Wagmiiller s figure, which is 
well-conceived and characteristic, upon Gedon’s 
base, and thus by the combination of the two de¬ 
signs to arrive at a really effective result. It is 
not yet decided, however, how this may he. A 
third design by Begas is also much talked of. lie 
represents the scientific benefactor of bis race 
looking upwards as if suddenly catching a bright 
inspiration; he rests his left hand on a terminal 
figure of Diana, while his right is hidden in 
the folds of his mantle. Two groups representing 
Chemistry and Agriculture appear on the pedi¬ 
ment, the former being personified by a naked 
youth driving a plough, with two Genii above 
him bearing the symbols of fruitfulness, and the 
latter by a grand Michelaugelesque kind of 
female, attended by two Genii who are manipu¬ 
lating with retorts. Unfortunately, to the un¬ 
learned the retorts have the appearance of basins 
holding beef-tea. 

While we are considering in England the 
necessary steps to be taken for the preservation of 
our ancient monuments, it is interesting to learn 
that Italy also is at last aroused to the necessity 
of legislation on this subject, and has determined 
that strict watch shall be kept over all the great 
works of art and remains of the past that abound 
in her classic land. “ The honourable Minister 
De Sanctis,” we read in an Italian paper, “ is more 
than ever resolved to constitute a Board of Direc¬ 
tion of the Fine Arts, and also a central committee 
of surveillance, of which the Minister himself will 
be president.” A great many names are men¬ 
tioned of distinguished noblemeu, architects, 
sculptors, and painters, who will compose this 
committee, and it is hoped that with their assistance 
Signor De Sanctis, who is Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, will be able to carry out tho urgently 
needed protection. The Italians, first os creators, 
have also been the greatest of destroyers, and it is 
astonishing even now to find to what dangers 
works of art are exposed at the hands of 
ignorant officials or eccentric functionaries. The 
great monuments of art in Italy have not only a 
national importance, but are the heritage, as it 
were, of all the civilised world, and therefore it 
is the more incumbent upon those who have 
charge of them to see that they suffer no wrong. 
We rejoice to see that the Italians at length 
acknowledge this. 

Tiie gallery of pictures belonging to the late 
Herr Oelzelt, one of the most considerable collec¬ 
tions of modern pictures in Vienna, is to be sold 
this autumn. A few of the most important of 
the pictures have, however, been presented by the 
son of the collector to the nation, and have lately 
been placed in the modern division of the Belve¬ 
dere Gallery. These are The Last Commandment, 
by Defregger; The Spendthrift, by Danhauser; 
The Smith, by Ganermann ; Christmas Pay, by 
Walkmiiller; and The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel, by Fiihrich. 

Signor Gerkano Prosdocimi, a miniature- 
painter of talent, has lately been made by King 


Umberto a Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. This artist recently received a com¬ 
mission from Prince Paul Demidoff to copy 
in miniature all the great master-works of 
tho Dutch aud Flemish School which form that 
Prince's magnificent gallery at San Donato. Theso 
miniatures, which are said to be most exquisitely 
executed, tho Prince has had set in fans and has 
presented them to his wife the Princess lleleue. 

Beside tho articles noticed last week in the 
Exhibition number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
there is one that demands further mention as being 
of special interest to Englishmen. This is M. 
Duranty's critique of the English paintings at tho 
Exhibition. It is always instructive to hear a 
foreigii judgment of national work, and M. 
Duranty's sharp criticism, although of a kind which 
exaggerates defects for the sake of cleverly cas¬ 
tigating them, is yet extremely serviceable in 
showing us many little characteristics that would 
he likely to escape an English critic. His clear 
view of the various currents that have agitated 
English art since the French Exhibition of 1805 
is especially instructive as resulting from the 
observation of one standing on a hill at a distance 
and seeing how these same currents arise, cross 
each other, or intermingle, lie notices par¬ 
ticularly, as the “ principal theme of English 
colouring,” “une tonalite jaune et rousse, legore- 
ment aigre, qu'avive du rouge, quo du gris 
altenuo, et qu'irisent des nuances viueuses et 
violacees.” This yellowness or, as we should 
call it, mellowness of tone was gained from the 
Dutch, but is also a national taste, due to the 
nature of the land, where a soft yellow haze so 
often prevails. Wo may pursue this tone, accord¬ 
ing to M. Durantv, from Reynolds and Crome 
downward, amid the utmost diversity of senti¬ 
ment, to the paintings of Walker, Millais, Vicat 
Cole, aud even to those of Alma Taderna, who, 
living in England, cannot escape this English 
mode of viewing colour. Another peculiarity 
that the French critic dwells upon is the large 
jaws assigned by painters to the maidens and 
wives of England. Even the hollow-eyed type of 
young woman that Mr. Burne Jones and his fol¬ 
lowers delight in—t ho type of the poetic soul— 
has, according to M. Duranty, tho pronounced 
jaw-bone that testifies to tho primitive instinct 
for prey, hut which now only shows itself in “ an 
unlimited appetite for roast beefs and sandwiches.” 
The Belgian school is also reviewed by M, 
Duranty, but at less length than the English. 

THE STAGE. 

“ LE MARI D'lDA.” 

Satirists have often used the device of a fictitious 
world where might should stand for right, false¬ 
hood for truth, ugliness for beauty, aud the like. 
It were perhaps a kindness to suppose that somo 
such idea had entered into the minds of MM. Dela- 
cour and Mancel, the authors of the new piece 
which has succeeded Sardou’s comedy Les Bour¬ 
geois de Pont Arcg , at the Theatre du Vaudeville. 
Lot us conceive, then, a society where a man who 
carries on almost openly an intrigue with a 
married woman is called—and by his own aunt— 
by no harsher name than mauvais sujet: where 
a husband with a sound head, a warm heart, aud 
a nice sense of honour, is held to be “ insupport¬ 
able” merely because lie is fussy, talkative, and 
generally ridiculous in a harmless fashion; and he 
aud his wife, heretofore the object of the adora¬ 
tion of the mauvais sujet, are to bo shaken off 
together in obedience to the maxim “ II y a des 
femmes que leurs maris rendent impossibles: ” 
where the aunt aforesaid, who is cognisant of all 
this, and of more also, prides herself on her 
success in making her worthless nephew marry 
her daughter, an innocent girl of eighteen— a 
world, in fact, where 

" Man and woman, 

Their common bondage buret, may freely borrow 

From lawless love a solace for their sorrow t ” 
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It is impossible not to laugh—the situations are 
so ludicrous, the dialogue so sparkling, the fun so 
infectious; although the most lenient judge of 
offences against Commandment VII. must allow 
that the Comte de Saint Iman, with his grand 
name and his fine susceptibilities, would be a snob 
if he were not a scoundrel; and Mdme. Colas, his 
too-trusting mistress, ought to have her ears boxed 
for being such a goose as to prefer him to her 
honest old husband, though he is head of a soap- 
manufactory (which she knew before she married 
him), and has a provoking trick of betraying the 
most delicate domestic details, and of snoring 
at Chopin till he bursts the buttons off his 
braces. Then there is the complaisant friend, M. 
Deripon, who lies through thick and thin to pro¬ 
tect his beloved Count, whom he evidently re¬ 
gards as a hero, and sins, or tries to sin, mildly, 
in imitation of his great exemplar; and the im¬ 
pudent valet who thinks his master’s present life 
a vast improvement on his past—quite a reforma¬ 
tion, in fact—and talks with pious horror of the 
days before notre maitresse came upon the scene, 
when Caroline, Marguerite, and Emma divided 
his aristocratic house and heart between them, 
upsetting the furniture of the one, and the equili¬ 
brium of the other. 

The authors could do better work than this if 
they chose to take pains: real dramatic power 
underlies this nonsense now and then; and there 
is one scene of genuine pathos, where M. Colas 
surprises his wife at the Count’s house, hut, on 
being made to believe that it is somebody else’s 
come to see M. Deripon, sits down with his 
hack to the door and a newspaper open before 
him, and even insists on the Count doing the 
same, while the lady escapes unseen by either of 
them. 

The piece is excellently acted throughout, and 
especially by pretty Mdlle. Rdjane, who in the diffi¬ 
cult part of Mdme. Colas shows that she will soon 
he an excellent actress of high comedy. It is re¬ 
ported that Octave Feuillet’s fine play Mmtjoie 
is to he the next piece at this house: the sooner 
it makes its appearance the better. 

John Willis Clark. . 


MUSIC. 

M. Lemmens gave a recital last Monday week on 
the large organ erected by M. Cavailld-Coll at the 
Trocaddro, in connexion with the musical depart¬ 
ment of the Paris Exhibition. He was assisted 
by his wife, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, of 
whom the current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale speaks in the following high terms:— 
“Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington gave two airs of 
Handel like a great artist. In hearing this fine 
soprano organ, directed with such pure taste, it was 
easy to seo that Mdme. Lemmens has been long ac¬ 
customed to interpret the masterpieces of oratorio 
before a public which respects and loves this kind of 
music, so difficult to acclimatise among ourselves, for 
this single reason, as it appears to us, that the 
choristers have always cost too dear in those artistic 
enterprises which have sought to make us acquainted 
with the great works of Handel and Bach, while every 
Englishman who knows music feels it an honour to 
hike part gratis in the choruses of oratorios. Mdme. 
Lemmens, of whom it is complainod that she is not 
heard often enough even in England, where she re¬ 
sides, has all the qualities needed for the proper in¬ 
terpretation of Handel; a large style, a voice ample, 
equal, and of fine quality, and fluent vocalisation.” 

The rehearsals of Gounod’s Dew work, Polyeucte, 
have commenced at the Paris Opera, under M. 
Lamoureux, who has just recovered from a severe 
attack of scarlet fever. 

Waokee's Gotterdammerung was produced at 
Munich for the first time on the 15th inst., with 
the most brilliant success. The BriinnhUde of 
Frau Vogl and the Siegfried of Herr Vogl are 
spoken of as especially fine. 

It Is said that Mr. Oarl Rosa has engaged Miss 
Violet Oameron, a vocalist hitherto known chiefly 


in connexion with opira bouffe, for his forthcoming 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Miss Cameron 
has a voice of no great power, hut of very pleasing 
quality, and her purity of style contrasts favour¬ 
ably with the average of such artists. 

While on this subject we may mention that 
among performers in a very stupid burlesque now 
playing at the Folly Theatre is a Miss Annie Poole, 
whose natural gifts and vocal training will as¬ 
suredly qualify her for higher-class work at no 
distant period, if in the meantime she be not 
spoiled by the influence of her surroundings. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will he per¬ 
formed at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
on Monday evening, a chorus being especially en¬ 
gaged for that occasion. The rendering of the 
other eight symphonies in chronological order has 
been taken advantage of by many to whom the 
opportunities of hearing orchestral works at a low 
price are unfortunately few in this metropolis, 
lienee a generally expressed desire for the com¬ 
pletion of the series. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 
1876-1878. By William Digby. In Two 
Volumes. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ox January 1,1877, Lord Lytton, as Viceroy, 
opened at Delhi the Durbar at which the 
proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain as Empress of India was 
carried out with splendour befitting the 
assumption of that Imperial rule which 
England held. If we can boast with jnst 
pride that that rule is the most beneficent 
example of a vast collection of races under 
the sway of a handful of foreigners which 
the annals of history can show, it might 
seem to a desponding view as though Pro¬ 
vidence had determined to mark the epoch 
of the nominal assumption of an existing 
sovereignty with a proof of the powerless¬ 
ness of man to contend with nature. Amid 
the splendours of the Cloth of Gold at 
Delhi the grim spectre of famine was 
obtruding on the thoughts of all, and had 
already fastened its iron grip on all central 
Southern India; while the Government of 
India was declaring nobly and honestly, as 
it hoped, that it would save human life at 
any cost and any effort, and that no man, 
woman, or child should die of starvation, 
thousands had already perished, and the 
victims of famine were to be counted in 
millions before the dreadful visitation was 
to end. 

The attention of all engaged in the Indian 
Government has for years been turned to 
this possible danger. The famine in Orissa, 
which, though strictly local, owing to the 
peculiarity of the province, without railroads 
or even roads, and with a dangerous if not 
inaccessible coast at that season of the year, 
had been most fatal in its results, and had 
served as a warning; while the terrible 
mortality, which under native rulers would 
have been regarded as a necessary concomi¬ 
tant of a failure of the crops, had been 
accepted as disgraceful to our own, and the 
keynote was then struck that under our 
Government no human being was under 
any circumstances to die of want. A few 
years later, in 1874, famine was anticipated 
in Bengal, and was met on this principle. 
In fact, as it turned out, there was no 
famine : it was only a scare; but millions 
were lavished to meet the threatened danger, 
and the tax-paying public were indignant at 
an expenditure on one province which was 
known to have resulted in illimitable waste, 
and which there seemed to have been no 

teal danger to call for. It is believed that 


during the so-called Bengal Famine, in the 
most densely-populated and perhaps, as 
regards the lower classes, the poorest region 
in India, twenty-seven persons died of want 
—a number that would probably, if the 
truth were known, be equalled daily in any 
largo European city. It was urged, and 
urged truly, that it was outside the duty of 
Government to administer alms to the whole 
population of a province at the expense of 
the Empire; that poverty and misery, 
always sore in the land, however aggravated 
by scarcity, must bo left to private charity ; 
and that the Government should confine its 
efforts, first, to assist private trade in every 
mauner in supplying food where local sup¬ 
plies were wanting: secondly, in providing 
work for every member of the community to 
enable him to buy food, at rates that would 
suffice to support life under famine prices. _ 

Meanwhile the famine that occurred in 
Western and Southern India was no scare, 
but a fearful reality. Mr. Digby’s volumes 
contain a faithful and most valuable ac¬ 
count of the famine in Bombay, Mysore, and 
Madras ; and in this paper I will confine my¬ 
self to the last presidency, with which the 
work of my life lias been connected, and in 
which I naturally take most interest. 

In Madras, the districts of Bellary and 
Knrnool are dependent for their cultivation 
almost entirely on the early rains of June 
and July; they hardly feel the effects of the 
north-east monsoon or later rains which fall 
over the rest of the Madras presidency from 
October to December. The district of 
Cuddapah shares more than most in the 
benefit of both monsoons, and in all the 
other districts, the early rains of the south¬ 
west monsoon are felt less as the country 
approaches the coast, while the coast 
districts may be considered to be dependent 
entirely on the lato rains of the north-east 
monsoon. 

The districts of Kurnool and Bellary have 
a rich black soil, specially suited for dry 
cultivation, as it is called in India, and with 
moderate showers produce magnificent 
crops of millet without requiring artificial 
irrigation. I was Collector of the Kur¬ 
nool district for the six best years of my 
life, and can state that a finer set of 
peasants were not to be found on the face 
of the earth than the thriving and intelli¬ 
gent ryots, with whom for that period I 
lived in daily friendly intercourse. The 
district was the scene of the labours of the 
Madras Irrigation Company, and in it and in 
Cuddapah upwards of one million sterling 
has been spent on their scheme for diverting 
the waters of the river Toombadra into a 
canal through these districts. If irrigation 
schemes are, as enthusiasts assert, the 
panacea for Indian famines, hero should 
have been an oasis in tho desert: here, in 
place of bare and dusty plains, should have 
been, as Dante describes them, 

“ Li ruscelletti ehe de' verdi colli 
Del Casentin diseondon giuso in Arno, 

1'acendo i lor canali e freddi e molli.” 

{Inferno, Canto xxx.) 

Alas ! this noble district was the first to feel 
and the last to escape from famine’s deadly 
grip, and the fact is in itself an answer to 
the well-meaning but mistaken enthusiasts 
who advocate lavish expenditure on works 


of irrigation, however unsuitable these may 
be to the want of the locality. 

Tho early rains of 1876 had failed, aid 
when the north-east monsoon in the sne o 
year failed also, the Madras Govcrnme a. 
knew that it was no longer mere 1< > l 
scarcity, but a famine in the land. T. o 
Hon. D. Arbuthnot, a member of the Bus A 
of Revenue, and formerly Collector of tl.o 
district, was deputed to visit Kurnool, and 
appears to have been tho first to report cases 
of actual deaths from want. The action of 
the Government had been prompt—relief 
works had been instituted wherever required, 
and from the first tho magnitude of tho 
disaster had been fitly appreciated. Tho 
humane intentions of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham and his Councillors, Sir W. Robinson 
and the late lion. R. S. Ellis, are simply 
beyond praise. It cannot, however, bo 
denied that one error was committed : in a 
state of nervous apprehension that private 
trade would fail in the gigantic task of sup¬ 
plying food to a starving people, the Go¬ 
vernment bought on its own account 30,000 
tons of rice, and endeavoured to keep tho 
transaction secret. Secrecy was of courso 
impossible, and the only certain result would 
have been to frighten private trade, and 
defeat tho objects of tho movement. The 
Government of India at once, and rightly, 
stopped the proceeding, and the event proved 
that private trade, fostered but not competed 
with, was equal to the strain ; for, though 
the early crops in 1877 were utterly lost, 
and until the monsoon of that year there 
was no prospect even of food being produced 
within the presidency, the supply poured 
into the ports and carried by the railways 
was sufficient to keep down prices to the 
previous famine rates, and to provide a bare 
subsistence for the bulk of a vast population. 
Had Government continued to purchase, 
knowing the impossibility of competing with 
it, private trade would have withdrawn from 
the struggle, and the difficulty of feeding a 
starving people would have been terribly 
enhanced. 

It was probably this error and a sus¬ 
picion that the Local Government had taken 
an exaggerated view of the calamity, and 
were consequently extravagant in their 
demands, that induced the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to send one of their body. Sir R. 
Temple, as a delegate to visit the famine- 
stricken provinces. With his usual well- 
known energy, Sir R. Temple started in¬ 
stantly on his mission, and, before the Duka 
of Buckingham had returned to Madras, 
had been able in five days to inspect and 
report on famine operations in Kurnool, 
Bellary, and Cuddapah. The delegate came, 
and saw, and, if the writing of Reports on 
preconceived opinions could have conquered 
the famine, Sir Richard would also havo 
conquered. He had been responsible for 
the extravagance with which the pseudo¬ 
famine in Bengal had been met in 1874, 
and he rightly determined that that mistake 
should not he repeated. He believed that 
the calamity in Madras had been exagge¬ 
rated, and that the finances of tho empire 
were being needlessly squandered, and he 
acted and wrote on that belief. His pro¬ 
ceedings created great jealousies, heart-bin” - 
ing, and distrust, and were apparently ; 
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ductive of no advantage. His action con¬ 
sisted chiefly in dismissing from relief works 
every able-bodied or well-dressed labourer, 
and in reducing the rates of pay on relief 
works under civil agency to a daily pay of 
three farthings, plus the value of one pound 
of grain. He believed that this step would 
result in a saving to the finances of 25 per 
cent, on famine expenditure. As it was 
necessary at once to supplement this rate by 
payments for children, and for Sundays, on 
which work was not exacted, there was 
probably no saving at all, and the only 
result appears to have been an unseemly 
controversy between Sir Richard and the 
Madras Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Cleg- 
horn, on the sufficiency of a famine diet of 
one pound of grain per day to maintain life. 
The delegate was not sparing in praise and 
censure, distributed to the local officials in 
proportion, not to their efforts to save life, 
but to save money. Laiulari a laudato is 
generally desired; but I do not think that 
any Madras worker lost heart at Sir Rich¬ 
ard’s blame, while doubtless some tender 
conscience must have felt twinges at his 
praise. 

The principles laid down by the Supreme 
Government for the guidance of their dele¬ 
gate were unimpeachable; but the mission 
was a most delicate one, which only peculiar 
tact could save from its natural appearance 
of supersession of local authority. It was 
not a success. 

The early rains of 1877 were again a 
failure, and for another year there could be 
no prospect of relief. The Government 
struggled energetically with the calamity: 
public works were opened everywhere for 
the able-bodied; relief camps were formed 
to give food to those unable to work ; and 
even village relief, in the shape of a money 
dole to the distressed, was instituted, to 
endeavour to carry out the principle that 
Government would in all cases prevent death 
from want. It was a vain attempt. In 
spite of every effort, thousands were dying 
weekly, and the well-meant efforts for vil¬ 
lage relief resulted necessarily in widespread 
frauds and greater demoralisation of the 
community than prevention of mortality. 
The general distribution of alms by Govern¬ 
ment organisation is an impossibility, and, 
harsh as it may sound, it might have been 
better not to attempt it. Humanity dictated 
the effort, and no one should blame the 
failure. In famines private charity has its 
place independently of all that Government 
can do; and in the month of August the 
public of Madras appealed for help to the 
public of England, to afford assistance to 
the authorities in their battle to save life. 
There is no doubt that this appeal was mis¬ 
conceived by the Supreme Government of 
India, and consequently discouraged. I re¬ 
gard this as the one great error committed 
by Lord Lytton, whose conduct throughout 
this crisis seems otherwise unexceptionable. 
He appears to have regarded the appeal as 
a confession of Government impotence and 
a protest on the part of the Madras public, 
if not of the Local Government, against the 
failure of the policy of the Government of 
India. When, late in August, Lord Lytton 
visited Madras, he saw that he had been 
mi- taken, and the support which he then 


accorded to the Relief Committee was the 
best antidote to the bitter feelings that had 
been roused in Madras by his previous mis¬ 
taken action. 

The answer made to the appeal in Eng¬ 
land and her colonies was a magnificent 
example of public charity. More than 
800,0001. was in all subscribed, and sent to 
the Madras Relief Committee to assist dis¬ 
tress in Southern India ; and as, fortunately, 
together with this noble aid the seasonable 
rains at last came, and nature relented from 
her long cruelty, the munificent aid thus 
furnished and distributed by private effort 
supplied that help which Government alone 
could never have given. Houses were re¬ 
built ; poor ryots were supplied with cattle 
in place of those they had lost to euable them 
to renew the cultivation of their fields; 
weavers and other handicraftsmen received 
the means both to support life for a time, and 
to renew their abandoned industries ; and a 
bond was knitted between England and her 
sore-smitten dependency—that of help in 
time of need—which it is a calumny on 
human nature to think can ever be forgotten. 

Lord Lytton’s visit to Madras was fortu¬ 
nately followed by seasonable rains, which 
alone could have enabled the presidency to 
recover. I think the Minute recorded by 
him before starting on this visit is the ablest 
Famine Paper on record, and that the prin¬ 
ciples there laid down should be the guide in 
any such future calamity. It is idle, however, 
to suppose that in any such crisis any human 
efforts can avert the loss of life. The mor¬ 
tality in the late Madras Famine—when every 
official, from the Governor, the Duke of 
Buckingham, to the subordinate district 
officers, was inspired at least with the desire 
to do his best and spare no toil—has not 
yet been officially computed. It may pro¬ 
bably be never known with accuracy. Un¬ 
official calculations set it down at three 
millions out of twenty, and it is certain that 
in the most severely affected districts the 
diminution in the population, whether caused 
by death or emigration, amounts to 25 per 
cent. 

I can honestly refer all interested in so 
dreadful a calamity to Mr. Digby’s work, 
which contains a well-written and impartial 
account of one of the most fearful visitations 
with which it has ever been the lot of a 
benevolent Government to contend. 

James Innes Minchin. 


A Compendium of the Philosophy of Ancient 

History. By the Rev. H. Formby. 

(Burns & Oates.) 

Whatever its intrinsic value may be, this 
book demands notice, as it presents us with 
the philosophy of pre-Christian history from 
a Roman Catholic point of view. In order, 
as he says, to vindicate the faith of bis 
Church against the “kingdom of mere 
reason and nature,” Mr. Formby has ex¬ 
pounded ancient history in the light of a 
theory which may be new, at least to Pro¬ 
testants. We may pass over that part of the 
scheme which depends on the Biblical nar¬ 
rative, and will only touch on what is more or 
less novel in the author’s views. Mr. Formby 
undertakes to prove that each of the five 


“ Imperial ” nations—viz. Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, the Empire of Alexander, and Rome- 
had a commission to preserve the tradition 
of monotheism bequeathed by Noah; and 
that this commission was in all cases con. 
veyed through the medium of the Hebrews 
by means of predictions and warnings. To 
this end the Hebrew people have providen¬ 
tially crossed the path of each of these 
nations in succession. In order to establish 
the first, part of his proposition, he, of 
course, falls back on the belief that mono, 
theism was the original faith of all nations. 
His argument involves the common confusion 
between the belief in one god and the belief 
in many gods of whom one is supreme. 
Prof. Max Muller among others has cautioned 
ns that the worshipper’s habit of ascribing 
supremacy to the god whom he happens to 
be addressing need not point to monotheism. 
The author falls into another common error 
in mistaking a certain stage of astrolatry for 
monotheism—that stage, namely, when the 
original significance of the objects of worship 
is half forgotten, while the growing poly¬ 
theism has not yet become completely an¬ 
thropomorphic. In reference to the religion 
of the Assyrians, for example, his proposi¬ 
tion is by no means justified by a quotation 
from Lenormant, who merely says that 
their god Ilu was supreme among many 
others. If he had gone a little further 
back, he would have been confronted by the 
fact that this very god is but a later form of 
Ilali, who is known to have represented the 
sun. But the theory most manifestly breaks 
down when we come to Greece and Rome. 
It is perfectly true that the later intellectual 
movement of Greece contributed essentially 
to the advance of monotheism. Cudwortb’s 
laborious researches, embodied in his Intel¬ 
lect nal System, still form the chief treasury 
of information on this subject. They led 
him to the conclusion that Greek philosophy 
from Socrates downwards, and the same 
philosophy in its Roman dress, was un¬ 
doubtedly monotheistic in its tendency. 
This was no novel idea. The same position 
was taken by the early Christian apologists 
in waging their battle with the Pagan philo¬ 
sophers. Indeed, the debt has not yet been 
half acknowledged. It cannot be too clearly 
recognised that Socrates did all in his power, 
under the most hostile conditions, to lay the 
foundations of monotheism by his doctrine 
of Providence and Providential design. It 
would be impossible to overrate the influence 
of Plato’s reasoning when he arrived at the 
conception of a self-existent soul inde¬ 
pendent of matter, and sought to demon¬ 
strate, from his theory of Ideas, that the 
existence of such a soul is neither limited by 
birth nor death. But Mr. Formby considers 
himself bound to prove that the Greeks were 
somehow indebted to the Hebrews for the 
germs of this philosophy. So far as concerns 
Philo and Neoplatonism, he would probably 
allow that the debt is the other way. If we 
accept the statement that Pythagoras re¬ 
sided in the course of his travels with the 
prophetic school on Mount Carmel, we must 
remember that he—the only great theocratic 
reformer who rose up among the Greeks-— 
did not rely on monotheism. But Mr. 
Formby offers not a jot of real evidence. Ho 
has nothing to produce except the fact that 
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Alexander the Great paid a visit to the 
high-priest Jaddus in Jernsalem! He 
blandly acknowledges that “ this remains as 
a province of study which has still to be 
conquered for the cause of faith.” 

With reference to Rome, Mr. Formby of 
course lays stress on her mission to re- 
unite the nations and repair the breach 
caused by the confusion of Babel. We are 
then confronted with the inference that the 
Eternal City is still the only possible centre 
of unity. But, in order to make the parallel 
as close as possible, he tries to prove that 
the city of Rome grew out of the humblest 
elements. “ Rome,” he says, “ never had 
any antecedents, good or had; its citizens 
were simply without an ancestry.” This is 
an error which is due to the delusive legend 
of the Asylum of Romulus. The ante¬ 
cedents of Rome were, on the contrary, 
marvellously favourable. She concentrated 
in herself all the best elements in Italy— 
Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan. Again, he 
insists that Rome was but a city, indepen¬ 
dent of nationality. He forgets that she 
owed her greatness to the patriotism of the 
soldiers who made her mistress of Italy—a 
patriotism which was at first limited both 
by nationality and rank, but proved capable 
of growing wider without becoming weaker. 
Throughout the whole book the author 
ignores the moral value and necessity of 
national feeling, which necessarily implies 
the division of mankind. 

Mr. Formby has already expounded in a 
larger work the thesis that ancient Rome 
was once in possession of monotheism, and 
derived it from the Hebrews. As might be 
anticipated, the thread of evidence is of the 
slightest kind. It hangs, in fact, on the 
mere surmise that Numa may have been 
among the strangers who visited the schools 
of sacred learning in Jerusalem and on 
Mount Carmel. It may be allowed that 
the worship of Numa was less anthropo¬ 
morphic than that of later times ; but that 
it reached or even approached monotheism 
is simply incredible, considering all that is 
known of the early Italian beliefs, which, 
even among the Sabines, were probably not 
less manifold, though far less imaginative, 
than those of the Greeks. So large an in¬ 
ference is certainly not warranted by the state¬ 
ment—on which Prof. E. von Lassanlx has 
built a similar theory—that Numa’s laws 
and institutes, accidentally discovered 
B.c. 181, were burnt by the Senate on 
grounds of policy, presumably on account of 
their discrepancy with the existing creed. 
The truer presumption is that these books 
were spurious, embodying a new-fangled 
theosophy of Greek origin. That Jupiter 
was supreme, especially when he came to 
personify Rome itself, proves nothing. 
Beyond these few inconclusive or irrele¬ 
vant facts neither Mr. Formby nor his 
anthorities offer anything in the way of 
evidence. And Mr. Formby does not im¬ 
prove his case by appealing to Cudworth’s 
“ perfectly explicit testimony,” and then 
innocently quoting a passage where the 
learned divine nnfortnnately derives “Jove” 
from “ Jehovah ” ! George C. Warr. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 

Las Bibliotecas Europcas y ahjunas de la 
America Latina con un Apendice sabre el 
Archivo General de Indias en Sevilla, la 
Direccion de Hidroyrafia y la lliblioteca de 
la Real Academia de la Historia en Madrid. 
Por Vicente G. Quesada, Director de la 
Biblioteca de Buenos Aires. Tomo I. 
(Buenos Aires.) 

This work reminds ns of the good old days 
when there was time to write at length and 
to read at leisure. For this busier age there 
is much that Senor Quesada has said that 
might well have been omitted. It is almost 
farcical to read in a volume as large as a 
folio that the readers at the Royal Library 
of Berlin are forbidden to double down the 
leaves of the books they are consulting 
(p. 268) ! The work, however, is one of 
good faith, and contains much matter of in¬ 
terest and value. Senor Quesada, having 
undertaken the task of reorganising the 
library of Buenos Aires, took advantage of 
a tour in Europe to visit most of the libraries 
of the first rank in the Old World, and to 
enquire into their history, organisation, 
methods, and results. We have, therefore, 
a series of comparative studies of library 
science. Some of the collections were 
merely visited in tourist fashion, and none 
were exhaustively examined. It was, how¬ 
ever, impossible that a patient observer 
trained in scientific methods should pass 
through these great depositories of learning 
without noting much that is of interest, 
not merely to librarians, but to book- 
lovers generally. Books are so universally 
the weapons and constant companions of the 
cultivated that an author who treats 
of their history or preservation is sure at 
least of a sympathetic audience. It may be 
limited, but it will probably be appreciative. 
To such an audience Senor Quesada appeals. 
His endeavour to say all that can be said, 
his evident desire to set down naught in 
malice, and his profuso gratitude to those 
who have afforded him documentary aid or 
personal courtesy, will win their regard. He 
vei-y frankly explains the difficulties that 
impede a rapid investigation of the methods 
and condition of a large library. The sub¬ 
division of labour renders each emjdoye a 
specialist, perhaps, in his own department, 
but ignorant alike of the details of other 
sections, and of the general plan of the 
establishment. To this may be added that 
our author is not a librarian to the “ manner 
born.” He has confessedly not made the 
study of library economy the specialty in 
his life, and, further, his enquiries were in 
some cases at least hampered by a want of 
familiarity with the languages of Europe. 
Seiior Quesada distinguishes between li¬ 
brarian and bibliographer, and endorses the 
view that the keeper has no time to be the 
maker of books. This is one of those half 
truths more likely to be mischievous than 
something remoter from the truth. Maglia- 
becchi, whose extraordinary memory and 
generosity in the communication of his 
stores of knowledge mark him as a model li¬ 
brarian, wrote little or nothing. On the other 
hand, who can say that the literary labours 
of Lepsius and of Gorresio have detracted 
from the usefulness of the establishments 


they direct P It is clear that no definite rule 
can exist on such a matter. If the literary 
faculty exists it will probably find useful and 
suitable expression. Senor Quesada con¬ 
siders the National Library of Paris to bo 
the most important in the world, and places 
next to it the British Museum, and after¬ 
wards the State libraries of Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Brussels, Madrid, and 
Italy. This appreciation is open to criti¬ 
cism. We are inclined to think that in 
extent, rapidity of growth, and liberality of 
management, the British Museum is entitled 
to the first place. The omission of any re¬ 
ference to the magnificent foundation of Sir 
Thomas Bodley is sufficiently remarkable. 

Senor Quesada publishes some statistics 
as to the number of volumes intended for 
public use in different countries. The 
figures are utterly fallacious and misleading 
(p. 23). There is both truth and error in 
his estimate of our own country:— 

“ La Gran Bretana tiene pocos libros in sus 
bibliotecas publicas, y sobre todo, le falto al 
pueblo el instrumento mas poderoso de culture, 
las lenguas vivas. Pueblo sensato, pero demasiado 
orp-ullo, cree que con su lengua native puede 
saberle todo, aplicando todos los descubrimientos, 
fruto del labor ageno ” (p. 2o). 

It is interesting to notice the impression 
upon our traveller of his first contact 
with the great world of London, which has 
a population greater than that of the en¬ 
tire Argentine Republic. The sense of its 
colossal immensity was only increased by 
a subsequent visit. The circular room of the 
British Museum excites his admiration, and 
ho pronounces it “ a model reading-room and 
worthy of the great metropolis of the Eng¬ 
lish people.” He says that since 1828 an 
annual catalogue has been published of tho 
additions to the Department of MSS.(p. 150). 
We wish this were true. He sees the hind¬ 
rance to investigation caused by the want of 
some aid to the subject-matter contents of 
the library. 

“ Suppose that some one is working at the history 
of the conquest of the Rio de la Plata. Is it possible 
thatheshouldknowwhat has been written in various 
languages, and at different times, and what may 
yet remain inedited in MS. collections f It seems 
to me evident that he cannot. By confining the 
catalogues to an alphabetical list of authors inves¬ 
tigation is rendered difficult, and works which 
might be useful remain untouched.” 

The criticism is perfectly just, and should 
carryall the more weight since Senor Quesada 
has warm praise for the manner in which 
the catalogues arc made accessible to tho 
public instead of being reserved for the 
service of the employes as in many great 
libraries. 

At Berlin there are catalogues of subjects 
and of authors, and the latter contain bio¬ 
graphical notes of tho writers whose works 
are recorded (p. 291). Senor Quesada 
urges the question of cost on the atten¬ 
tion of those who, like the present writer, 
would print the catalogues of large libra¬ 
ries (p. 290), and repeats the stock argu¬ 
ment as to the confusion which would 
arise from the continual increase of supple¬ 
ments (p. 477). He docs not think them 
useless, but holds that their utility is not 
in proportion to their cost (p. 564). The 
Ambrosian Library has one evil distinction, 
for its founder, it is said, prohibited, under 
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pain of excommunication, tho preparation of 
a catalogue of it (p. 515). The library of 
Brussels lias devised an excellent method 
for making known its riches. This is by the 
publication each quarter of a list of its addi¬ 
tions in the Moniteur Beige (p. 400). 

Sehor Quesada looks upon the regula¬ 
tions which precede entrance to the British 
[Museum as evincing an excess of precaution, 
but testifies that when permission has once 
been obtained, “ el lector sc encuentra en el 
verdadero palacio del estudio ” (p. 174). He 
calculates that in twenty years more the 
library will possess the greater part of the 
books issued since the invention of printing 
(p. 179). This is a calculation which we 
venture to think time will be very far from 
realising. 

The precautions taken to prevent the 
theft of books at Paris recall to our author 
the sad experiences of Buenos Aires, where 
many books have been stolen or mutilated 
owing to the imperfect control of the 
officials (pp. 87, 88, 164, 404). The bound 
volumes of periodicals are occasionally 
quoted by means of penknives (p. 330). 
The “ conveyance ” of books has sometimes 
reached magnificent proportions. Thus at 
Brest a library of 25,000 volumes disap- 
j)ca red. An amusing digression informs ns 
that in South America when a book has 
been printed at the cost of the Government, 
it is immediately to be found at a low price 
in the old bookshops (p. 71) ! The satis¬ 
faction with which he records the prohibition 
of smoking in all parts of the Paris library 
is also suggestive. 

Should readers be allowed access to the 
shelves ? At Dresden certain persons can 
be conducted by an official into the interior 
of the establishment to seek on the shelves 
the books they desire (p. 333). This is a 
method which can only be partially em¬ 
ployed, but if used with discretion must 
have excellent results. Our author men¬ 
tions with approbation the rule at Munich 
of buying any book not already in the col¬ 
lection that is enquired after, and its provi¬ 
sion of a room for the reading of periodicals 
and reviews (pp. 235-6). The last is also a 
feature of the Berlin library (p. 277). 

Should the great libraries, filled as they 
are with literary treasures that once de¬ 
stroyed could never be replaced, be open at 
night ? The general feeling is against such 
a measure, and it is only at Turin and 
Madrid that the experiment has been tried 
(pp. 443, 559). 

While admitting that the plan of lending 
books, under suitable restrictions, from the 
great libraries of Germany has worked well, 
our author has evidently grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of the system, and especially 
deprecates its extension to countries like 
those of South America, “ where the respect 
for the property of the public is not so great 
as in Europe ” (pp. 234, 279, 294, 332). In 
Germany, by a mutual arrangement among 
the libraries, books are lent from one estab¬ 
lishment to the other (p. 325) ; thus the 
King of Saxony lent the original of Weber’s 
Buryanthe to be studied at Berlin (p. 276), 
The loans from Dresden were not even con¬ 
fined to the Fatherland, books being sent to 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Holland (p. 337). 

When permission is given for the printing 


of a MS. belonging to the Brussels library, graphical memoranda are neither exhaustive 
the recipient is required to present two nor profound; but tho remarks relating to 
copies of his printed version ; one of these library management are marked by a strong 
is put in the general collection, and the common-sense. Seiior Quesada never forgets 
other placed with the original MS. (p. 403). that a book is of no avail unless it can be 
While some of the preceding matters may read; and that a great library is a useless 
afford hints for our English libraries, there ostentation unless it can be made to help 
are others in which wc manage things better forward sound learning, 
than they do on tho Continent generally. William E. A. Axon. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the ex- - 

elusion of readers from the catalogues, and 

the limitation in tho number of volumes Search for Fortune. The Autobiography 
supplied. Thus, as a general rule, at of a Younger Son; a Narrative of Travel 

Brussels the reader is only allowed one book an< ^ Adventure. By Hamilton Lindsay, 

at a time (p. 402) ! How literary or scien- Bncknall. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 
tific investigation can be carried on in If we cannot guarantee that this narrative 
the face of such a rule is a puzzle. The is strictly veracious, it may safely be pro¬ 
prohibition of works of light literature, nounced vraisemhlahle. Its author, a cadet 
which is in force at Madrid, Brussels, and of a good Irish family, has the mother-wit 
other places (p. 441), may bo of occasional and self-esteem of bis compatriots, with a 
use in terrifying idlers, but it will not stand seeming recklessness quite Lever-esqne, 
the test of examination. If the rule is in- though it never leads him into scrapes, 
terpreted in a retrospective sense, it will unless when, having found the militia fail 
debar the reader from tho greatest classics to afford a livelihood, and having pat his 
of each land. If it is intended to apply father to the expense of sending him tea 
only to tho literature of to-day, it may grinder, with a view to a direct commission, 
deprive a real student of some of the best he went the right way to be plucked, and, 
material for a study of the habits of thought naturally, succeeded. An Irish paterfamilite 
and life of the present age. —even in the Incumbered Estates Courts— 

The true instinct of a librarian is shown is seldom a darns pater-, and this one con- 
in insisting upon the necessity of collecting doned his son’s wild oats, and paid his debts, 
the books relating to the country in which before starting him for New Zealand with 
the library is situated (p. 185). The Bavarica letters of introduction to the Government 
of the Munich Library is carefully main- House at Auckland, as signally unfruitful as 
tained, a strict look-out being kept for all the usual run of such missives. Frequent 
publications, native or foreign, relating in audiences of governors and colonels in 
any manner to the kingdom of Bavaria authority result in nothing better than a 
(p. 239). Sefior Quesada expresses a regret subordinate post under alieutenant, charged 
which all must share, that the National with the Government survey of the Waikato 
Library of Spain has not seen to the collec- with a view to allotments to military settlers, 
tion of books respecting those South Beside learning here how to rough it amid 
American possessions which once formed mosquitoes, sand-flies, fleas, and other like 
bright jewels in the Iberian crown (p. plagues, young Bucknall also got an insight 
455). Ho shows how poor is their col- into pig-sticking (he had always been in the 
lection of works relating to the native lan- intimate service of Nimrod), and yet sped so 
guages of the tierra Jirme, and his list of well at his work that he soon found his pay 
libri desiderati could very easily be largely raised to 7s. Gil. per diem. A poor remunera- 
increased (p. 455). This neglect is all the tion, it will be said, for leaving home and 
more remarkable since the real cedilla of England, and the risk of suffering many 
Philip V. expressly names Indian vocabu- things of venomous beasts and insects and 
laries and works (p. 460) as among those the Maories, with whom, for the most part, 
things whose acquisition by tho library was his Irish sangfroid boro him harmless; though 
desirable. when our hero had availed himself of a fort- 

We may mention in passing a long and night’s leave to visit Auckland he received 
interesting digression relating to the varia- strange confirmation of his own conviction 
tions which are coming over the Spanish of their treachery, by meeting his chief, 
language in South America, where a large Lieutenant W., who brought the tidings that 
admixture of words and phrases from" the all the rest of the surveying party had been 
native tongues and other importations are murdered in cold blood and tomahawked, 
giving special dialectal characteristics to He had earned his furlough and borne bis 
the conversation of almost every one of the part staunchly with his comrades, while at 
republics. the station, and it is after this that we come 

We have not space to follow our author to see how great was the author’s saving 
through his notes on the history and special knowledge and helpful prudence. Thrown 
attractions of the different libraries ho has on his beam-ends by the breaking up of the 
visited. The second volume we shall await encampment, he had sense enough to secede 
with interest, as it is to deal with a yet from an undertaking to work his passage 
virgin field. Little or nothing is known in with an inexperienced owner of a vessel 
Europe of the libraries of Latin America, chartered for the Hokitika Gold Fields, be- 

which are to form the subject of the re- cause one of the conditions was that the crew 

mainder of the work. Seiior Quesada will —like himself all inexperienced amateurs— 
do well in future to exercise greater vigilance were to provide a cask of rum to keep up 
over his proof-sheets; for, although well their spirits across the bar. Badaswashis 
printed, his work is disfigured by numerous luck when he got to Sydney on terms that 
typographical errors. The book is diffuse, had no such drawbacks, and could find no 
but it is sober and sensible. The biblio- work to do save to fill a barman’s place at 

e 
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the Freemasons’ Hotel, obtained through 
the interest of a pretty barmaid, ho mast 
hare congratulated himself when he learnt 
from an Auckland acquaintance that the 
Elgin Queen had been “lost at the bar with 
all hands on board.” 

And the same prudence actuates him later 
on, in declining a scat in a drag, of which 
the owner, landed in a ditch, begins to lay 
the fault on his team; while to tho dash 
which, it should seem, is indispensable for 
obtaining any appointment in Australia ho 
adds the mother-wit which enabled him to 
rise to the occasion, when found. One of 
his best and most successful situations was as 
chief engineer to a coffee and spice merchant, 
who took to him at once ; but tho details of 
his craft and the secret of setting his gear 
to rights had to be gathered from the slack, 
beery, and disbanded second engineer, who 
took his quid pro quo in liquors. We must 
refer such readers as believe they can un¬ 
erringly detect the admixture of chicory 
with coffee to a story in this part of our 
hero’s career, which, if true, is moro than 
carious. But such a life presented scant 
opportunities of adventure, and when re¬ 
mittances came from home Bucknall did 
not hesitate to get a taste of busli-life and 
sheep-farming in preference, though quite 
unbitten by the legendary tales of sand¬ 
wiches of banknotes made by gold-diggers, 
and settlers commencing sheep-farming on 
next to no capital (see p. 89). His experi¬ 
ence, however, was purchased, not at his 
own cost, but as a sort of attache to two 
brothers, whom he designates by their nick¬ 
names, Chalker and Smikes, and who were 
on the look-out for a station, but do not 
seem to have had either tho prudence or the 
sobriety desirable for settlers. With all 
Bucknall’s mother-wit and a Scotch 
steward’s canny head, the two seem 
to have attended more to driving teams, 
hunting with Sam Waldcck’s hounds, bring, 
ing down white-breasted cormorants, and 
chasing kangaroos — the very best of 
venison, in our hero’s opinion, when well 
cooked (N.B. Bennett’s kangaroo is tho 
hardiest and the best adapted for acclimatis¬ 
ing). It seems as though his connexion with 
these two faineant set tlers had no better re¬ 
sults than a pleasant intercourse with some 
refined emigrants at Mannering Station; and 
it was without any regrets, apparently, that, 
on the receipt of two hundred pounds from 
home, he returned to England, after giving 
a champagne-picnic to his friends, at which, 
quite in tho Irish-advcnturer fashion, he 
sold the flirt par excellence of Geelong. Re¬ 
turning to the old country, the author re¬ 
newed his intimacy with a certain pretty 
cousin, with whom, it is plain throughout, 
lies the secret of his armour-of-proof against 
the smiles of colonial beauties; and we sup¬ 
pose it is in an honourable desire to realise the 
wherewithal to marry her that he is found 
ere long again on the search for fortune— 
this time at Rosario, the second town of the 
Argentine Republic — as tho owner of a 
caballeriza, or livery stables, a trade for 
which he was suited to a nicety. One largo 
class of customers were tho sailors, of whom 
he says:— 

“ Sailora seemed to have a great idea of riding, 
and it was necessary to keep special animals for 


them; these were tho oldest and the quietest 
horses in the stable, who know their way about. 
These worthy mariners were expected to pay the 
hire of their horses before leaving the yard; and as 
they always pulled up at the first pulperia, or 
public-house, they came to, leaving the horse out¬ 
side often quite unsecured, it would ns invariably 
return to the stable to be ready for tho next 
hirer ” (p. 251). 

A horrible murder of an acquaintance of tho 
author by two gauchos at an estanzia or “ sta¬ 
tion”—which fate he himself very narrowly 
escaped, though he had some part in bring¬ 
ing the offenders to justice—is perhaps the 
most thrilling episode in his Rosarian expe¬ 
riences, though he tells not amiss the story 
of tho swindle or bubble of the Henley 
Colony, which we have read in another 
form in Miss M. C. Hay’s Under the Will. 
Mr. Bueknall’s latest experience of “ search¬ 
ing for a fortune” (which we fear his ver¬ 
satility and roving nature will prevent his 
attaining) was in Brazil, whither he went 
as a telegraphist. Ho conceived a grand 
scheme of tunnelling under the bay which 
separates one portion of the province of Rio 
de Janeiro from the city of that name, and so 
developing the great treasures of the sugar 
and coffee districts. We can conceive him 
advocating his scheme with tho utmost 
and most unhesitating confidence ; and we 
trust that if it is realised he may see 
his way to marry tho object of his long 
attachment. If not, perhaps his photo¬ 
graph, which adorns or faces the title-page, 
may recommend him to some less exigeante 
fair; though we aro not sure he will win 
her by his humour if it consists in such 
stories as “ Ottcrdam ” and Sans Souci 
(p. 211), or political reflections such as his 
views on Irish Disestablishment (p. 215), 
which are neither striking nor profound. 
Of tho illustrations we can only say that they 
are more grotesque than clever; and in one 
instance (p. 232) the hero’s plight requires 
explanation to be presentable. 

James Davies. 


Do Ecclesia et Cathedra: or, the Empire - 
Church of Jesus Christ. An Epistle. By 
tho Hon. Colin Lindsay. In Two 
Volumes. (Longmans.) 

An “ Epistle ” in two thick octavo volumes 
is certainly “ verbosa et grandis epistola.” 
It is not exactly clear to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed, and it is so little in the epistolary 
form that when we find the author address¬ 
ing someone directly, it comes upon us as a 
surprise. It might be reduced to very 
moderate dimensions by omitting every¬ 
thing which docs not hear upon the proposi¬ 
tions which the writer has undertaken to 
maintain. 

Mr. Lindsay’s book must bo approached 
by a reviewer with a certain trepidation, for 
at the very outset we encounter a chapter 
on “My Reviewers”— i.e., tho reviewers 
of a previous work on The Evidence for the 
Papacy — and another on Representative 
Men, which is, in fact, a very long reply to 
a notice in the Guardian newspaper. 
But if Mr. Lindsay nails up reviewers in 
terrorem on the doorposts of his book, 
ho is both more kind and more honest 
than most writers in giving us also a 
map of the country we aro to traverse; 


he tells us frankly that “ as regards tho ex¬ 
tracts from the Holy Fathers and Popes, tho 
acts and decrees of plenary and oecumenical 
Councils, ho has “ adopted as his text-books 
the works chiefly of tho late Very Rev. 
Provost Watcrworth, entitled The Faith of 
Catholics and A Commentary by Writers of the 
First Five Centuries on the Place of St. Peter 
in the New Testament, and that of St. Peter’s 
Successors in the Church.” Now when a 
writer tells us frankly that he derives his 
learning, such as it is, from a couple of 
partisan manuals, we know what we are to 
expect. Wo are not to expect a frank dis¬ 
cussion of tho attitude of Fathers and 
Councils as a whole towards the doctrine of 
Papal supremacy; we are not to expect in¬ 
dependent learning or scholarlyinvestigation: 
we are to expect a determined effort to give 
tho utmost weight to every expression that 
can by any means be made to favonr Papal 
claims, and to deprive of all significance 
every word that bears against them. And 
this is, in fact, what we find. An astonishing 
example of the effort to got rid of opposing 
testimony meets us early in tho volume. 
Cyprian is a great stumblingblock ; it is diffi¬ 
cult to extract from the sturdy bishop, who be¬ 
lieved himself to bo as much as anyone a suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter, anything like an adequate 
acknowledgment of the claims of the Pope. 
The witness is intractable; so Mr. Lindsay 
attacks his character—after all, Cyprian was 
a heretic! Nay, not content with this, ho 
accuses him (pp. 9 ff.; compare pp. 239, 930) 
of violating the Discipline t Arcanil Now 
there is in truth no ground whatever for 
accusing Cyprian of heresy, except the fact 
that he sometimes differed from tho Pope, 
and to assumo that such difference is heresy 
is to beg the very question at issue; white 
to charge with heresy — even temporary 
heresy—a saint of tho very highest repute, 
whoso name stands, and has stood for more 
than a thousand years, in the very Canon 
of the Roman Mass, is surely the last shift 
of a desporate controversialist. What Mr. 
Lindsay’s ecclesiastical superiors will think 
of his readiness to vilify a great saint ami 
martyr, wo cannot tell; but much will bo 
pardoned in these days to a thiek-and-thin 
defender of Roman claims: he is not likely 
to figure in tho Index Expurgatorius. 

Ho tells us in his Preface that he has com¬ 
pared Dr. Waterworth’s translations with 
tho originals, and that “ whenever any error 
has been detected in the translation it has 
been amended.” He would have been wiser 
if he had followed his guide implicitly, for ho 
seems much more capable of introducing error 
than of removing it. Ho is not satisfied, for 
instance, with the authorised version of 
Luke xxii., 2d, “ Ho that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger; and he that 
is chief, as lie that doth serve.” The words 
6 pdtyOiv and 6 iiyovpcrog must, lie thinks, 
designate a particular person—namely, St. 
Peter—because “ the Greek article is invari¬ 
ably definite in character” (p. 730). That 
is, Mr. Lindsay is qnite unconscious that tho 
Greek article, liko the English, is used 
gencrically. When ho reads that “ the 
labourer [o qjydri/v] is worthy of his re¬ 
ward,” docs he suppose that some one parti» 
cular labourer is spoken of? Before he 
attempts an independent translation of a 
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Groek writer, it would be well to learn tbe 
grammar of the language. He is happier in 
his criticism of a passage from Chrysostom’s 
letter to Venerius, which, we agree with 
him, has very little to do with the matter in 
dispute; here he sees that it may be neces¬ 
sary to use an article in English, though 
none is found in the Greek, in a passage 
which would be nonsense—or at any rate 
Browningese—without it. 

But the specialty of Mr. Lindsay’s 
work is his attempt to base the temporal 
power of the Pope on something like a 
natural law, traceable from the beginning 
of the world. He begins his historical 
sketch before the creation of man, with 
the fallen angels who (it seems) in¬ 
habited this earth before man was made ; 
the conditions of life which wcro unsuited 
for man being suitable for them. After 
the Creation Satan figures largely in Mr. 
Lindsay’s pages; for as he is the cause of 
everything that Mr. Lindsay disapproves— 
who disapproves of a great many things 
which have happened in the world—there is 
naturally frequent occasion to introduce 
him. We must refer to the agency of Satan, 
for instance, such events as the Reforma¬ 
tion in England and the formation of the 
Kingdom of Italy. But, leaving the world 
of spirits and coming to mankind, we find 
the leading thesis to be (p. 918), that 
“ The principle of the Temporal Power is one 
originally ordained by God, and it holds good in 
every dispensation; and it consists of this, that a 
certain portion of the earth has been reserved for 
God’s own personal (so to speak) possession, in 
which is situated His throne, from which He 
rules and decrees laws and ordinances.” . . . 
“ The Temporal Power in the days of man’s inno¬ 
cence .... consisted of two things:—1. The 
Garden, that is, the Holy City; and (2) the 
Territory attached to it, which formed the body of 
the Kingdom ” (p. 852). 

The next step presents a little difficulty, for 
it is recorded that wicked Cain had a city, 
and it is not recorded that Adam and the 
virtuous Sethites had one. Mr. Lindsay, 
however, makes the necessary assumption— 
“ the city, then, of Adam, assuming its 
existence, was without doubt the metropolis 
of the infant world; and if so, it was a 
sacerdotal city”—in fact, an antediluvian 
Rome. Mr. Lindsay seems a little uneasy 
about this assumption ; but something must 
clearly be done when, so far as the records 
go, badness seems to be associated with the 
temporal power and goodness with the 
absence of it. After the Flood, “ Shorn was, 
by the election of Noah, the head of the human 
race and the Vicar of God.” During the 
patriarchal period Mr. Lindsay has again to 
admit that “ the temporal power ceased to 
exist de facto.” The next portion of the 
task is simple and straightforward—“no 
one will dispute tbe existence of the Temporal 
Power from the conquest of the land of 
Canaan by the Israelites till the Ascension of 
Jesus Christ.” Certainly no one will dis¬ 
pute the fact that the Israelites were, like 
any other people, sovereign in their own 
territories, except when they were under 
foreign dominion—a considerable exception. 
Having traced the principle up to this 
point, with one or two trifling failures, Mr. 
Lindsay proceeds (p. 876) :— 

“ If it is true that the cardinal principles which 


have been once ordained by God are immutable 
as long as their respective subjects remain; then, 
without doubt, the principle of the Temporal 
Power must continue to be a law of God until the 
consummation of all things." 

It is necessary to assume that the’ prin¬ 
ciple of the Temporal Power must continue,” 
because we are approaching a period when 
there are very small signs of its existence in 
fact. It is in truth very evident that, if 
anything like the temporal power was re¬ 
cognised in the early ages of the Church, “a 
studied policy of reserve was practised by 
tho Apostles concerning St. Peter’s posi¬ 
tion ” (p. 921). After all, Mr. Lindsay fails to 
tell us what wo most desire to know. Is the 
“Empire-Church” to have policemen and 
soldiers, cannon and bayonets ? Is it to in¬ 
terfere in the political concerns of other 
Empires ? These are deeply interesting 
questions to worldly men, but as to sub¬ 
lunary matters of this kind the book before 
us supplies little or no information. 

But this slight sketch of the main subject 
gives a very inadequate conception of the 
range of Mr. Lindsay’s work. He “ hawks at 
geology : ” the days of creation were literal 
days of twenty-four hours (p. 191) ; never¬ 
theless, it is admitted that “ geology and its 
kindred sciences indicate without doubt that 
tho globe must have exisled for millions 
upon millions of years ” (p. 189). Inciden¬ 
tally we learn that the LXX translation of the 
Old Testament was made before the Capti¬ 
vity, and that nyipa pin means “ first day.” 
With profane history Mr. Lindsay deals with 
refreshing naivete : he speaks of Minos just 
as ho might speak of Lord Coke, and of the 
brothers who built Rome just as he might 
speak of the brothers who built the Adelphi. 
Wo should have supposed that he had read 
no history more modern than Rollin, but 
we find that he has in fact read the 
Universal History by Lord Woodhouselee, 
who died not much more than sixty years 
ago. In geology he appears to have stopped 
short at Buckland’s Bridycivater Treatise. 

We have a chapter on St. Peter the 
“ Original; ” as Adam was the original of 
the whole human race, so St. Peter was the 
original of the Empire-Church (p. 616). 
Aud in this chapter is a section on “ The 
Mystery of the Rock or Stone,” from 
which we learn (p. 621) that “there is 
a stone in Westminster Abbey supposed 
to have been Jacob’s pillar at the time he 
saw the vision of the Ladder and the 
Angels,” and that there are many “ Druidical 
stones ” arranged in circles. This has some 
mysterious connexion with the words to St. 
Peter, “ on this Rock.” There is a disser¬ 
tation on the word “ Forma,” in which Mr. 
Lindsay does not show any remarkable 
acquaintance with scholastic philosophy; 
though he shows himself to be so far in¬ 
fluenced by it as to contend (p. 195) that 
God cannot have created the world “ with¬ 
out form and void,” because this would be 
“ imperfection,” the very notion which 
hindered men from receiving the fact that 
the planets move in ellipses, the ellipse being 
less “ perfect ” than the circle. It is scarcely 
credible, but it is nevertheless the fact, that 
not only Mr. Lindsay, but a certain Abbe 
Orsini, and apparently his translator, Dr. 
Husenbeth, also, believe that liturgies are 


extant actually written by Apostles. Orsini 
is quoted from Husenbeth’s translation ss 
follows (p. 585, note) :—“ When we go back 
to the Apostles, we already see the title of 
most holy and immaculate applied to Mary 
(St. James the Great and St. Mark in their 
Liturgies).” The fact is, that the Liturgy of 
Jerusalem bears the name, not of St. James 
the Great, but of St. James the Lord’s 
brother, who was probably not an Apostle, 
while St. Mark certainly was not. Both 
Liturgies contain internal evidence that they 
are, in their present condition, at any rate 
later than tho Nicene Council. 

But it is quite impossible, within our 
limits, to give any conception of the wonder, 
ful fancies—we must not use so grave a 
word as “ arguments ”—by which Mr. Lind¬ 
say supports his positions. The passing by 
of the plainest facts, the peculiar mysticism, 
the aptitude for finding types and symbols 
in the most unlikely places, the development 
of history out of prophecy where records 
fail—all these contribute to make the book 
a very odd one to have been produced by a 
Scottish layman in the nineteenth century. 
It is, in fact, very much the kind of work 
that George Eliot’s Mir. Casaubon might 
have produced if he Lad turned Boman 
Catholic. But if it has the defects which a 
book cannot fail to have which is written by 
one who lacks the requisite training, it has 
a merit which many more skilfully written 
books have not—it is perfectly sincere. It 
is evident that the writer wishes to do his 
best to elucidate a subject which he regards 
as of the very highest importance; the 
authorities which seem to us so weak or 
so inapplicable have to the writer great 
weight; there can be no doubt that he 
is a religious and earnest-minded man. We 
do not look upon his book, therefore, with 
the same feelings with which we look upon 
the brilliant and specious productions of 
some controversialists, whether for or 
against Rome; we only regret that we can 
find so little to approve. S. Cheetham. 


Histoire de la Russie, depuis les origines jusqu 
d Vannce 1877. Par Alfred Rambaud. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 

We gladly recognise in the present volume 
a trustworthy history of Russia, one not 
based merely on what foreigners have 
written about it, but compiled by a scholar 
who is competent to deal with the works 
which Russian historians have lately pro¬ 
duced. M. Rambaud has long been known 
as a sound authority upon all subjects con¬ 
nected with the great empire of which he 
has now written the history; and his re¬ 
putation was not long ago confirmed by 
his election as a corresponding member of 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
The merits of his style are well known to 
all readers of his previous works, the best- 
known of which among ourselves are La 
Russie Epique and Frantpiis et Russes-— 
Moscou et Sevastopol, as well as of his 
numerous contributions to the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes. But he has not had many 
opportunities of displaying graces of style 
in the present work, in which so many facts 
had to be compressed within the limits of a 
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single volume—a work of which an English 
translation will before long bo published. 

After devoting three excellent chapters 
to a sketch of the country such as it was 
before the arrival of the Varangians, he de¬ 
scribes “ the formation of Russia ” under 
the guidance of those warlike Norsemen: the 
tomb of one of whose number, dating back 
to the tenth century, has recently been 
opened near Tchernigof, revealing just such 
a coat of mail and pointed helm as the 
Norman warriors used to wear. Under the 
names of the Clovis and the Charlemagne 
of the Russians, he then depicts St. Vladi¬ 
mir and Yaroslaf the Great, showing how 
firmly the one united his realm with the 
Christian world, and how wisely the other 
legislated for his subjects, who under his 
sagacious rule inhabited a great and united 
country. Next comes an accountof that period 
of “ princely anarchy ” which corresponds 
with “our feudal anarchy in the West,” a 
period lasting from the death of Yaroslaf the 
Great till the arrival of the Tartars—and 
during which a Russian historian calculates 
that no less than eighty-three civil wars took 
place—a special chapter being devoted to the 
fortunes of “ The Russian Republics : Nov¬ 
gorod, Pskof, and Viatka.” 

Of the long and dreary period during 
which Russia lay prostrate under the Mongol 
yoke, a clear account is given ; on the influ¬ 
ence which the Asiatic conqnerors exercised 
on their Russian vassals, very sensible re¬ 
marks are made. The position of the subject 
States, says Rambaud, was almost the same 
as that “of the Christian States of the 
Grcco-Slav peninsula under the Ottoman 
yoke three centuries later.” The Russian 
peasantry were a kind of Rayahs, subject to 
the power of the Khans, but not exposed to 
any “ Tartarising ” influences. The amount 
of Mongol blood now flowing in the veins 
of the Russian people, he says, must be 
very small; for although a few Tartar nobles 
accepted Christianity and Russian titles, 
and a few mixed marriages may have taken 
place in aristocratic circles, the mass of the 
people remained distinctly severed from 
their Eastern rulers. Indirectly, however, 
the Mongol yoke has influenced Russian de¬ 
velopment, having severed Russia from the 
West, and consequently perpetuated in that 
country the “ Byzantine semi-civilisation ” to 
which so much is really to be attributed 
which is commonly ascribed to the Tartars, 
and by favouring the establishment of abso¬ 
lute power and the wealth and strength of 
the Greco-Russian Church, from that period 
the faithful servant of absolutism. 

The gradual growth of Muscovite abso¬ 
lutism, the absorbing process by which the 
originally insignificant Grand-Duchy of 
Moscow contrived, at first under Tartar 
auspices, to make what had been semi- 
inclependent Russia its own, and then widely 
to extend the confines of its realm, is next 
described by M. Rambaud. He has little to 
say in favour of the Grand Princes of 
Moscow, whom he describes as having been 
at once “ les publicains et les policiers des 
Khans,” a race of princes “ politic and per¬ 
severing, prudent and pitiless, of gloomy 
and terrible aspect, their foreheads stamped 
by the seal of destiny.” But he credits 
them all with clearness of intellectual vision, 


with the faculty of seeing distinctly that 
which they were aiming at, and of pressing 
on towards it steadily, undeterred by fear or 
conscience. Even Ivan the Terrible seems 
to him to have been almost always urged by 
politic motives to commit the atrocities 
which have gained him his ominous desig¬ 
nation. No suggestion is made that the 
“ terrible ” tsar was mad. The murder of 
his son is treated as a mishap, due to the 
tsar’s habits of brutality, and liis too great 
readiness to have recourse to bis iron mace. 
“ Ivan,” says M. Rambaud, “ ought to be 
compared with his contemporaries.” It 
must not be forgotten that the sixteenth 
century was the age of Henry VIII., of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, of Philip II., and of 
Catherine do’ Medici. And at all events by 
decimating and cowing the aristocracy, 
Ivan the Terrible “ rendered impossible the 
establishment of aristocratic anarchy, that 
rock of peril in the course of the Slav 
peoples which in Poland, under the name 
°f pospolilc, after having weakened the royal 
power, finished by annihilating the national 
existence.” This is all very true, but it 
might be objected to M. Rambaud that 
Ivan the Terrible, by the policy which he 
adopted, left his realm in such a state that it 
fell for a time under the power, and seemed 
likely to become an appanage, of that very 
Poland the anarchy of which he so justly 
condemns. Of that period a very clear 
account is given, showing how Boris 
Godunof failed in his attempt to found a 
dynasty ; how his fall was soon followed by 
that of his successor, the False Demetrius ; 
and how the “troublous times” ensued in 
which Russia fell for a while under the 
power of the Poles, whose Crown Prince 
reigned briefly as Tsar in the Moscow 
Kremlin. “What saved Russia in her 
supreme distress ? ” asks M. Ramband. 
“ It was the people,” he replies, “ by a 
movement similar to that which among ua 
produced Joan of Arc ; it was the people, 
in the larger sense of the word, including 
the honest nobles and the patriotic clergy.” 
And so, when the enemy had been driven 
out, the new tsar, the founder of the 
Romanof dynasty, was elected by a vote 
which expressed, at least to some extent, the 
will of the people. 

Passing rapidly over the reigns of the 
first three Romanofs, Michael, Alexis, and 
Feodor, M. Ramband devotes several chap¬ 
ters to the vast alterations which were 
carried out by Peter the Great—that terrible 
civiliser of his country who “ dragged the 
nation by main force into the path of pro¬ 
gress, on every page of whose decrees of re¬ 
formation are to be found the knout and the 
penalty of death ”—describing his wars 
within and without his realm, the enormous 
tasks at which, in the words of popular 
song, “ he toiled harder than a bargee,” the 
invincible will which enabled him to treat 
all opposition with contempt, the savage 
ferocity with which he tortured and slew all 
who dared to dispute his commands. 
“Prompt in action, heavy of hand, the 
terrible mace of Ivan IV. seems to have 
passed into his hands.” He set at nought 
the times in which he lived, the men, the 
circumstances, the very forces of nature, 
with which he had to deal. And when at 


length death carried him off at a period 
but little beyond that of middle age, 
he had been victorious at almost every 
point. He had violently wrenched Russia 
out of its old grooves, and set it rolling in a 
new direction, with a different bias. Ho had 
not only opened out a window towards 
Europe, bat he lmd laid the foundation of 
the colossal State which ever since has gone 
on increasing, gloomily regarded from time 
to time by each of the great European 
Powers. 

Briefly relating the leading events in the 
pacific reigns of Peter’s widow, Catharine I., 
and his grandson, Peter II., M. Rambaud 
passes on to the attempt at an aristocratic 
constitution which failed so signally in 1780, 
when the Empress Anna felt herself strong 
enough to cancel the promises she had made ; 
to the reign of terror which lasted as long 
as Biren and the German party were in 
power ; and to the reforms introduced under 
French influence by the Empress Elizabeth, 
who, if she did not exactly, in the words of 
the poet Lomonossof, “ bring back the ago 
of gold, pluck Russia from the night of 
Egyptian bondage, and save it from the 
foreign deluge,” at all events, says M. 
Ramband, 

“At home, carried on the traditions of the great 
emperor, developed the material prosperity of the 
country, reformed its legislation, created new 
centres of population, gave an energetic impulse 
to science and to national literature, and pre¬ 
pared the way for friendly intercourse between 
France and Russia, now freed from the German 
yoke; abroad, she foiled the threatening swoop of 
Prussia, defeated and scattered the hopes of the 
first captain of the age, and concluded the first 
Franco-Russian alliance against the altogether 
military monarchy of Ilohenzollern. Belter ap¬ 
preciated than before by the light of new docu¬ 
ments, she will occupy in history an honourable 
position, even although placed between Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Second.” 

In dealing with the reigns which followed 
hers, M. Rambaud is speaking of events 
often narrated and familiar to most readers. 
Much that is new, therefore, cannot be ex¬ 
pected from his account of the brief rule of 
Peter III., the German admirer of Frede¬ 
rick the Great; of the long and splendid 
career of Catherine II., the greatest of the 
Germans who in modern times have played 
somewhat of the same part in Russia which 
fell to tho lot of the Scandinavians in the 
earliest portion of its history ; or of the 
four Emperors—Paul, whose erratic course 
was so soon stayed ; Alexander I., the Well- 
Intentioned, the glory of whoso reign owes 
so much to Napoleon’s ill-judged and ill- 
starred invasion of Russia; Nicholas, pro¬ 
bably the last crowned representative of tho 
old-world idea of a divine right to govern 
utterly irrespective of tho will of the 
governed; and Alexander II., tho accom- 
plisher of so many of his uncle’s good inten¬ 
tions, the emancipator of the Russian pea¬ 
santry. But in writing it M. Rambaud has 
availed himself of all tho best authorities on 
the subject, native and foreign, thus giving 
to this part of his work what constitutes 
the great value of its other portions, the 
trustworthiness in details required from a 
book of reference, combined with the light¬ 
ness of style which may attract the general 
reader. In his last chapter, after a brief 
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reference to tlic events which have just been 
taking place in the blast, he brings his work 
to an end with the following words : — 

“ Russia sketched out by Rurik, scattered after 
Ynroslaf, brought together again by the dynasty 
of the Ivans, Europeanised by l’eter tho Great and 
Catherine II., freed from serfdom by Alexander 
II., now enters upon a new phase of her history; 
wars nowadays give rise to consequences not only 
in the foreign relations of peoples, but also in 
their internal development. The foreign policy 
of the Russians, amid all changes, has never 
allowed itself to be turned aside from the 
three ends which it has pursued since the time 
of Ivan the Great: the conclusion of the duel with 
the Polish Lithuanian realm for the hegemony of 
the Slav world; the struggle with its A\ eetern 
neighbours to secure itself a free egress by the 
Baltic and the Black Sea; vengeance for tho 
Tartar yoke, whether wreaked upon the Tura¬ 
nians of Central Asia or those of Constanti¬ 
nople. At home, a new course has been opened 
to tho country by the civilising reforms of the 
eighteenth century, by tho emancipating re¬ 
forms of tho present reign. After having con¬ 
quered her place among the European States, 
she ought to assert her rank among free peoples. 
In Russia exist traditions which are well worthy 
of being followed out. May she, in her liberal 
traditions, exercise even more sequence, tenacity, 
obstinate prudence, than in her diplomatic tradi¬ 
tions ! Hitherto we have had to relate above all 
the history of the Russian realm; tho history of 
the Russian people is now commencing. AA'ith 
the Russian realm France has often engaged in 
contest: her sympathies with Russia are strength¬ 
ening now that she linds in her a nation.” 

AY. R. S. Ralston. 


NEW NOVELS. 

IIis Last Stale. By Shirley Smith. In 
Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

My Polished Corner. By Alfred Snowden 
Emmett. In Three Volumes. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Tates from Blackwood-. No. I\ 7 . (AY. Black¬ 
wood & Son.) 

Tils L ist Stake is a story put together with 
some cleverness, and intended mainly to 
work out the conception of a character de¬ 
void of any really high principle, but with 
a profound respect for public opinion, a 
strong will, and a fixed desire to observe, not 
only the conventionalities of society, bnt 
every other kind of respectability, so as to 
obtain and secure an influential position, 
yet quito unable to resist any temptation 
appealing forcibly to his lower nature. The 
general notion is good, as is also that of the 
contrasting character, a mere sensualist 
with just caution enough to avoid open 
exposure of his habits; bnt the execution 
has not been very successful, as no forcible 
individuality is given to the pair. The 
book also has another more serious defect, 
which makes it unsuitable for “the young 
person,” which is that all the relations 
between the sexes which it depicts arc more 
than uncomfortable; and although without 
anything immoral either in language or 
treatment, yet it keeps dragging into the 
foreground topics which might quite as con¬ 
veniently ho left in tho rear, and whose 
actual occurrence in real life does not 
necessarily make them suitable materials 
for popular fiction. And tho third volume 
is the weakest, which is an artistic fault 
not easily pardonable. It is marred by the 


clumsiness of the machinery employed to 
bring about the misunderstanding which 
wrecks two lives in tho story, as the folly 
and incapacity ascribed to the gentleman in 
compromising himself and another in the 
blindest fashion, when his object is to extri¬ 
cate that other from grave moral peril, is 
such as could not possibly bo displayed by 
anyone who was capable of taking such a 
matter in hand at all. The strain of impro¬ 
bability is too great, and the reader’s patience 
gives way under it. But there are isolated 
passages, and even whole chapters, written 
with a certain ease and vigour which aro 
commendable, and ought to have produced, 
as they may hereafter, a more satisfactory 
result. 

It is not easy to criticise a hook like 
M>j Polished Corner, which seems a crude 
effort of a wholly unpractised pen, con¬ 
stantly oscillating between slangy music- 
hall “patter” and stilted melodrama in 
words and incidents. The title is borrowed 
from the Psalter, and is intended to signify 
the wife of the autobiographic hero of the 
story. At tlio beginning the reader is led 
to expect a poor imitation of the style of 
Albert Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 
and to find tho narrative not only confined 
to lower middle-class people, but designed 
to bo farcical in treatment. Clearly, the 
marriage is to bo a take-in, and the bride's 
mother the conventional mother-in-law of 
suburban life. But the writer suddenly 
changes his mind, and depicts the yonng 
lady thenceforward as a pearl of great price, 
and her mother as the excellent and judi¬ 
cious matron whose wise training has made 
her such a paragon; while the hero, with 
tho highly probable name of Ezra Bomb¬ 
shell, who begins as a clerk on a small 
salary, is replaced by the issue of a Chancery 
suit in possession of his father’s largo Irish 
estates, and becomes also a partner in tho 
great London firm in which he was a subordi¬ 
nate before ; and thenceforward the silver- 
fork school of treatment prevails, and melo¬ 
drama takes precedence of farce. There is 
no plot, though an effort is made to weave 
one out of the history of the heroine’s maid, 
a gipsy foundling, and an attempt at the 
seduction of the heroine herself by a dash¬ 
ing colonel; while the autobiographical mask 
is dropped every now and then in an awk¬ 
ward fashion, giving as full details of what 
the hero could not possibly know, as of 
events and dialogues at which ho was pre¬ 
sent. The probability of the story may be 
gauged by a description of a gipsy-camp, 
whose members always give away all the 
money they earn by fortnne-tclling and the 
like to the clergyman or the doctor of tho 
parish, for distribution among the poor; the 
accuracy of observation is marked by the 
Irish-born-nnd-brcd hero’s attempt to repre¬ 
sent his native dialect as spoken by an Irish 
witness in a breach of promise case (which, 
by the by, has nothing to do with the story, 
but is merely dragged in as presumably 
funny), and introducing such forms as 
“ feller,” “ spalpane,” “ palacemnn,” and 
“ ’ooman ; ” and tho learning, or at any 
rate the care in correcting the press, may be 
fitly evidenced by the following quotation, 
near the close of the third volume :—“ Adcc 
in teneris consuescere mullum est [sic].” 


Tho present instalment of the reprints 
from Blackwood is arranged like the even¬ 
ing’s programme of a modern theatre. It 
begins with a tragedy, then has a screaming 
farce, and ends with light comedy. The 
tragedy, by Mr. R. E. Francillon, is care¬ 
fully thought ont, and well constructed with¬ 
out being overstrained, except that the 
catastrophe ought to have been prepared for 
and led up to by a suggestion of certain 
well-known symptoms of heart-disease, not 
too obtrusively thrust on the attention, bnt 
recalling themselves at tho appointed time. 
Prof. Aytoun’s clever tale is of the same 
class of mystifications of the Saxon by the 
Celt of which Lever was fond, substituting 
the Highlands instead of Ireland for the 
scene of action, and for the literal historical 
truth of Lever’s stories (which are rarely 
other than actual fact retouched and re¬ 
named without being heightened) the pure 
imaginative fiction of Aytonn. The light 
comedy is Lord Neaves’s song on the art 
of making a pedigree, in which he anti¬ 
cipated some of Air. E. A. Freeman’s scari¬ 
fication of Sir Bernard Burke. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Greek Viynettes; a Sail in the Greek Sent, hr 
J. A. Harrison (Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
and Oo.; Loudon: Triibner), is a clever, but ia 
many ways a provoking, hook. The writer is 
evidently a cultivated person, and might hire 
produced a capital narrative if lie had taken the 
trouble; as it is, ho has given us with apologies 
the contents of his notebook, “ a book written in 
the fields, lintels, and skips, on one’s knees, or 
sauntering through olive groves with the thermo¬ 
meter 100 3 Fahrenheit;” and this contains not 
merely first impressions of places, which are otteu 
valuable, but all the ideas that corno into his head, 
run together in the most haphazard way, so that 
tlio result is a strange mixture of good and bad 
taste, of brilliant and vapid writing. AVe use the 
word “ brilliant ” advisedly, for his descriptions 
of scenery are often exceedingly graphic, his.re¬ 
marks original and shrewd, and when he is in a 
favourable vein he can be exceedingly amusing. 
At the same time there are few passages that are 
not marred by some extravagance, or burlesque, or 
affected smartness, or slapdash criticism, in this 
respect, however, the book improves as it goes on, 
partly perhaps because after reaching Athens the 
author had more leisure for careful writing. Bis 
route was from Trieste through the Ionian islands 
and round the Morea to Syra, from whence lie 
made an expedition through the Cyclades to 
Santonin ; the rest of his time was spent at Athens. 
Though an inaccurate scholar, he has an extensive 
acquaintance both with the ancient Greek authors 
and with modern works on Greece, but he skims 
over the surface of literature as lightly, and 
vaguely, and pleasureably, as he does over the 
surface of a country. It is too much, perhaps, to 
expect that in referring to a book he should men¬ 
tion the page, hut it is really provoking to find 
him saying that Santorin is only about twelve 
miles north of Crete, when a glance at the map 
would have shown that it is sixty ; or that the 
double peaks of the citadel of Corfu “gave the 
ancient name (Corcyra) to the place,” when he 
ought to mean that they gave it the modern name 
(Corfu, Kopvfai). Still his genuine and poetical 
appreciation of classic scenery and classic associa¬ 
tions is highly attractive, and" hecarries the reader 
along with him by his gaiety of spirit and lively 
style. lie has also the merit of not forgetting 
the modern inhabitants in his study of antiquity, 
and the quickness of his observation has enabled 
him to give some telling, if not always quite ,iur ’ 
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pictures of the life of the modern Greeks. It is 
the cleverness of the book that causes us to be 
annoyed with its faults; and though it is a volume 
with which the critic ought, we suppose, to deal 
severely, yet the chief impression which it leaves 
upon our mind is that of pleasure and amusement 
at its perusal. 

Dr. W. Wagner of Hamburg has lately trans¬ 
lated into German, under the title Die Grid-hen 
ties Mittclaltera und ihr Einjhiss anf die Euro- 
piiisehe Cultur (Gutersloh: Bertelsmann), an 
essay by M. Bikelas of Athens on Byzantine His¬ 
tory. The writer's object is to controvert the 
idea, which is still prevalent among people 
generally, though wholly given up by students of 
the subject, that the Byzantine Empire was con¬ 
temptible, and its history that of a period of con¬ 
stant decline. He remarks, not without reason, 
on the unfairness of the West in its judgment of 
the East, and suggests that if the history of the 
Middle Ages and of the contests between these 
conflicting forces had been written by Orientals 
only, as it has been by Occidentals only, the ac¬ 
count given would have been very different. He 
attributes the widespread prejudice against the 
Byzantines chiefly to the influence of two writers, 
Montesquieu and Gibbon ; the former of whom he 
charges with superficial judgment, the latter with 
the worship of superior force, and with inheriting 
traditional Western antipathies. Finlay was the 
tirst to point out the greatness of the military 
power of the Byzantine Empire, in which respect 
during the greater part of its history it was 
superior to every other European State, and the 
individual prowess of its warriors; and M. 
Bikelas has enumerated in some detail the succes¬ 
sive struggles which it maintained against in¬ 
vaders, so that for a thousand years it was the 
bulwark of Europe, without receiving any aid 
from the West; indeed, from the time of the 
■Crusades onwards the Western nations were only 
a source of weakness to it. The whole Eastern 
Empire, he adds, ought not to be credited with 
the crimes of the Byzantine Court, nor ought 
that Court to be judged by a different standard 
from its contemporaries. To the charge of being 
unprogressive he replies that from the nature of 
the case its function was to preserve, not to 
create ; and at the same time he points to their 
-extensive commerce, to their manufactures—for it 
was from them that silk and carpet manufactures, 
Venetian glasswork, and organ-building passed 
westwards, and their workers in jewellery were un¬ 
rivalled—to their studies, especially that of juris¬ 
prudence, and their standard of morals, in respect of 
which Einlay remarks that the inhabitants of the 
Umpire in the time of the Iconoclast emperors 
had attained a generally higher level than any 
previous community of equal numbers. M. 
Bikelas, however, is not equally successful in his 
-defence of the theological element in Byzantinism, 
or in rebutting the charge of political subserviency 
against their ecclesiastical system ; and when he 
<j uotes the words of Theodore Studita in evidence 
of the independence of the Church he should re¬ 
member that the opinions of an enthusiastic monk 
who, for good or for evil, was always insubor¬ 
dinate, are no evidence at all on the subject. So 
too, in the interesting statistics which he gives 
■with regard to the revenue of the Empire in the 
twelfth century, and its amount as compared 
with that of modern Turkey, not to sav that of 
other European States at the present day, he leaves 
out of sight the ruinously oppressive system of 
taxation by which it was obtained; nor does ho 
sufficiently admit the fact that during the most 
prosperous period the leading men were for the 
most part either Slavonians or Armenians. But 
he has done good service in commending to his 
countrymen their mediaeval history, the history of 
Christian Greece, which they have been too apt to 
overlook in the desire to identify themselves more 
completely with the Hellenes. The growth of 
this view—we find the same thing in an Intro¬ 
ductory Lecture to the Study of Greek History 


(Adyor fiVivipnof els to piidtjp a tjjs ' EWiji'iKijS 
io-ro,tins') by M. Lamhros, which we have just re¬ 
ceived—is a proof of a more sober estimate of 
their historical antecedents on the part of the 
Greeks, and promises well for their politics in the 
future. 

M. Lamhros is preparing to publish the cotn- 
lete works of Michael Akominatos, who was 
rother of the historian Nicetas, and pupil of the 
famous scholar Eustathius of Thessalonica, and 
himself became Archbishop of Athens. His Life 
and some of his works were published in 1.S4G 
by J )r. Ellissen, under the title Mic/unl Akominatos 
von Chonii, Erzhischof von Athen ; and his virtues, 
his learning, and his force of character, which was 
especially conspicuous in his defence of Athens 
against the tyrannical usurper, Leo Sguros, 
render him a blight light in a dark period of 
Byzantine history. But the greater part of his 
works have remained unpublished, aud M. Lnmbros 
in studying these has discovered so much new 
material to illustrate the period, which is an im¬ 
portant one, being tbe time immediately preced¬ 
ing the Fourth Crusade and tho partition of the 
Eastern Empire, that he has found it worth while 
to publish at once an account of tho state of 
Athens towards the end of tho twelfth century (Ai 
Athjinu irepl rii tIAtj Toil do>d(KUTOv (looms). In 
this essay he has brought together, aud illustrated 
from other sources, a variety of notices concerning 
points in the condition of Athens and Attica, such 
as the products; the narrow limits to which trade 
had been reduced ; the purple-iisherv, in which 
they still took part; the absence of mechanical 
arts, especially of silk-manufacture, which once 
flourished there, and still flourished at Thebes and 
Corinth; the injury caused by pirates, who made 
the neighbouring islands of Aegiua and Maoris 
their headquarters ; aud the still more oppressive 
taxation. He also remarks on the abuses among 
tbe clergy, tbe monasteries in Attica—on the 
beauty of the views from which Michael dwells 
with almost modern sentiment—aud above all on 
the carelessness of the Athenians about religion 
and their undogmatie views (a relic, it seems, of 
their long-cherished heathenism), which formed 
so striking a contrast to the fanatical orthodoxy of 
Constantinople. We find also a description of 
the Parthenon as a Christian church (for it was a 
famous shrine in the Middle Ages), and the 
mention of some other churches which still exist 
at Athens; it is noticeable, too, that tho Arch¬ 
bishop speaks of the chorngic monument of 
Lysicrates as the “Lantern of Demosthenes’'—its 
modern name. But the most important part of 
tho essay is that which relates to the state of 
learning in the city. Carl Ilopf in his admirable 
history of mediaeval Greece in Ersch and Gruber 
brings forward evidence to show that Athens was 
a seat of learning at that time, and was resorted 
to by students from distant lands, and from 
England in particular; but M. Lnmbros, after 
carefully sifting this testimony, decides against 
this view, though he considers Michael's com¬ 
plaints of the ignorance mid rusticity of tho 
Athenians to be exaggerated, aud largely owing 
to Byzantine pedantry. 

The reissue of the works of that amiable and 
guileless man of letters Philarete Chasles con¬ 
tinues in the Bibliotkeque Charpentier, and tho 
last volume issued is one entitled LAnyleterre po¬ 
litique. Its contents are sufficiently miscellaneous, 
including as they do a sketch of English History 
in a hundred pages ; reviews of Louis Blanc's and 
Ledru-Kolliu's works on England, and of Macaulay's 
History ; three sketches of English politics and 
literature for the years 1807-9; aud enuseries on 
Bacon, Locke, and Tkoresby, the antiquary, besides 
some minor notices. We do not know that any 
of the articles are likely to repay an Englishman 
for the reading, but they may be of considerable 
service to Frenchmen. Philarete Chasles, though 
not the most acute or accurato of men, was 
intelligent and fairly careful; he really knew 
England, und especially English literature, and 


his knowledge was not injured by cynicism, ns in 
Merimees case, or by a desire to generalise 
brilliantly, ns in M. Table's. If he had had the 
genius of tho former or the talent of the latter he 
might have done much to remove the astounding 
ignorance which seems destined to prevail in¬ 
definitely across the Channel as to things English. 
But his present publishers, if they wished to make 
the book really useful to their countrymen, ought 
to have dated the articles. What is the use of 
republishing undated in lt<78 an article on the 
English Press which was written in the days of 
stamped newspapers ? We may add that the last 
two articles in the book show the strength and 
weakness of Chasles very well. Tho first is an 
excellently sensible reproof of the absurdities and 
blunders of Eedm-Jtollin; the second isan article 
on proverbs, in which the author's rather haphazard 
and certainly not scientific knowledge of our 
language leads him into some remarkable blunders 
of his own. lie observes, for instance, that the 
characteristic of a hoyden is “ timidity.” Lord 
1' oppington would have been glad to find it so. 

If some ingenious person were to take some 
“ middle ” articles from the Saturday Itcview, a 
few cuttings from Punch, some newspaper sensa¬ 
tions like the “ Amateur Casual,” a selection from 
the criticisms of Mr. Bobert Buchanan, and a few 
other things of an equally miscellaneous kind, aud 
were to publish them as an English view of 
England, he would do almost exactly what Dr. J. 
Buumgarten has done for France in his Ln France 
Contcmporaine (Cassel: Theodore Kay). The 
book is composed of signed articles from tbe 
French press of the last twenty years, with a very 
few extracts from books. It is extremely amusing, 
but of course it is not and cannot be nuytking like 
a fair picture of contemporary France. Such a 
picture, drawn in such a manner, would take tho 
space of an encyclopaedia to bn adequate. It 
must also be stated that Dr. Baumgarten is not 
impartial enough. lie gives assaults from all 
sorts of different quarters on the clericals, but not 
ft single extract on the other side ; be inserts pages 
of M. de Poutmartin’s acrid grumbles against all 
tbe greatest names of French literature, but 
nothing in mitigation thereof. However, the 
scheme, if intended to be adequate, condemns 
itself; if merely intended to provide a book which 
is sure to give amusing rending for any number of 
spare half-hours, it is a great success. 'The medley 
of flavour given by extracts from 'Paine and Proud¬ 
hon, from Scherer and I’rivat d’Anglemont, from 
About and \ eron, is rather agree ible ; and some 
of the sketches, notably those of l’rivat, are of 
literary excellence far beyond that of the average 
newspaper-cutting. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A like of the late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, by 
Ifr. George Smith, a Companion of the new Order 
of the Indian Empire, has nearly passed through 
the press, and will be published by Mr. Murray 
early in November. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon will contribute to tbe 
Companion to the Almanac a lengthy article on 
“ The Public Libraries of America.” 

Tiie new work entitled Eoyal Windsor, by Mr. 
Ilepworth Dixon, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett. 

The experiment of opening the public libraries 
and reading-rooms in Manchester appears to have 
been successful. An average of SOU visitors for 
each library is reported, and many of them are not 
the usual week-day frequenters. It is satisfactory 
to find that this addition to the privileges of the 
public has not been made at the cost of the 
attendants, whose hours of service are not in¬ 
creased by the new arrangement. Mr. Aldermar 
Baker, chairman of the Library Committee, con¬ 
siders that the result so far attained is most 
gratifying. 
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Mb. H. B. Wheatley 1ms been for some time 
engaged upon an exhaustive index for the Rev. 
Myuors Bright’s new transcript of Pepys’s Diary. 
Messrs.Bickersand Son will issue it with thesixth 
and concluding volume by the end of October. 

Mr. Samuel Powell, of Harrogate, having 
made a collection of works relating to the Spa, 
has presented them to the Local Board of the 
place. We hope that they will form the nucleus 
of a local library. Every town should have some 
safe place of deposit for the books and pamphlets 
relating to its history and to the notabilities whom 
it has produced. The collection we have named 
contains thirty-five volumes on the history of 
Harrogate. 

Beeton's Christmas Annual for this year—the 
nineteenth—is entitled D.'s Diary. Among the 
contributors are Bret Harte, F. 0. Burnand, Max 
Adeler, Henry S. Leigh, Henry Frith, and J. G. 
Montefiore. The artists employed include Arthur 
B. Frost t John Proctor, and W. G. Browne (Phiz 
Junior). 

Wb are glad to hear that Mr. Walter H. Pater 
intends to issue another volume of essays uniform 
with his Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 
This volume, uuderthe title The Schoolof Giorgione, 
and other Studies, maybe expected early next year. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Go. 

Messrs. IIurst and Blackett have in the 
press among their new works of fiction Paul 
Faber, Surgeon, by Dr. George MacDonald; A 
Young Man’s Fancy, by Mrs. Forrester; and A 
Broken Faith, by Miss Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Messrs. Longmans will very soon issue the 
second Part of the Facsimiles of the National 
Manuscripts of Ireland, selected and edited, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
by John T. Gilbert, F.S.A., late Secretary of the 
Public Record Office of Ireland, and pbotoziuco- 
graphed, by command of Her Majesty, by Major- 
General Sir Ilenry James, late Director-General of 
the Ordnance Survey. The ninety specimens 
in this Tart, printed in colours, illustrate the 
period from a.d. 1100 to 1290. They include the 
Corpus Ohristi Irish Missal and Gospels; Ancient 
Psalters; Confession of St. Patrick; the Book of 
Leinster and “ Saltair na Rann ”; the Topography 
of Ireland by Cambrensis, with coloured illustra¬ 
tions ; Joceliu’s Life of St. Patrick; a Charter of 
“Strongbow,” with his seal; letters, rolls, ac¬ 
counts, chartularies, Gaelic poems and histories; 
Annals of Innisfallen; the “ Black Book of Christ 
Church,” Dublin; charters from Reginald Talbot 
of Malahide ; See. Of Part I. of these Facsimiles 
the entire impression is, we are informed, nearly 
exhausted. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’s announce¬ 
ments include :— The Life and Letters of Sydney 
Dobell, edited by E. J.; Mixed Essays, by Mat¬ 
thew Arnold ; The Classic Poets, with their E/>ics 
Epitomised, by W. T. Dobson; Ethics and 
Aesthetics of Modem Poetn/, by J. B. Selkirk ; 
For Percioal, by Margaret Veley; The Return of 
the Native, by Thomas Hardy ; The World She 
Awoke In, by Lizzie Alld'ridge; Problemata 
Mundt: The Book of Job, Exegetically and Prac¬ 
tically Considered, by David Thomas, D.D.; The 
Localisation of Cerebral Disease: being the Gul- 
stonian Lectures of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians for 187S, by David Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S.; 
Hermann s Elements of Human Physiology, en¬ 
tirely recast from the sixth German edition, with 
very copious additions and many new wood- 
cuts, by Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S.; A 
Manual of Practical Anatomy, by J. Cossar Ewart, 
M.D. ; A Clinical Manual for the Study of Medi¬ 
cal Cases, edited by James Finlayson, M.D. 

Messrs. Crosdy Lockwood and Co. announce : 
—School of Painting for the Imitation of Woods 
and Marbles, as practised by A. R. and P. Van 
der Burg; Kitchen-Gardening made Easy, by G. 
M. F. Glenny; Potatoes: How to Grow and Show 
them, by J. Pink; The French Language, by E. 
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Roubaud ; The Junior Student’s Algebra, by Alex¬ 
ander Wilson ; Fuel: its Combustion and Economy, 
ed. D. Kinuear Clark; Locomotive Engines, by the 
same; &c. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are about to add 
to their “ Golden Treasury Series ” a reprint of 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, edited, with a 
Preface, by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A., Reader 
at the Temple. The volume may be expected at 
Christmas. 

The forthcoming works of the Sunday School 
Union include the following:— The Sunday School 
Teacher's Manual, by W. II. Groser (cheap 
edition) ; Mary Mordaunt: or, Faithful in the 
Least, by Annie Gray; Monksbury College: a 
Tale of School-girl Life, by Sarah Doudney ; The 
Young Rebels: a Story of the Battle of Lexing¬ 
ton, by Ascott It. Hope; Archie Dunn's Stories, 
as told by himself; Sunshine through the Clouds : 
or, the Reward of Gentleness, by Frances I. 
Tylcoat; The In fant Zephyr; a Tale of Strolling 
Life, by Benjamin Clarke; George's Temptation, 
by Emma Leslie; Little. Bess: or, the Pure in 
Heart, by Mary W. Ellis; The Chained Book: 
a Story of the Days of Henry VIII., by Emma 
Leslie; Who Shall Win f ; Pic/oritd Description 
of the Tabernacle, by the late John Dilworth. 

Mr. John IIogo, of Paternoster Row, an¬ 
nounces as nearly ready :— Our Redcoats and Blue¬ 
jackets: War Pictures on Land and Sea, {orming 
a continuous Narrative of the Naval and Military 
History of England from the year 1793 to the 
present time, interspersed with Anecdotes and 
Accounts of Personal Service, by Henry Stewart; 
The Secret of Success: or, How to Get On in the 
World, with some Remarks upon True and False 
Success, and the Art of Making the Best Use of 
Life, interspersed with numerous Examples and 
Anecdotes, by W. H. Davenport Adams; a new 
red-line edition of The Directorium Anglicanum, 
small 4to, with illustrations, edited by the Rev. 

F. G. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Lambeth. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. announce:— 
Our Village, by Mary Russell Mitford, with 
illustrations from drawings by W. II. J. Boot and 
C. O. Murray, chiefly from sketches made by these 
artists in the neighbourhood of “ Our Village; ” 
The JVar in Bulgaria, a narrative of personal 
experiences, by Lieut.-General Valentine Baker 
Pasha, together with a description and plan of 
the works thrown up by him in front of Constanti¬ 
nople ; A New Child's Play, sixteen drawings by 
E. V. B. ; Under the Lilacs, by Louisa M. Alcott; 
Asiatic Turkey, being a narrative of a journev 
from Bombay to the Bosphorus, embracing a ride 
of over one thousand miles, from the head of the 
Persian Gulf to Antioch on the Mediterranean, by 

G. Geary ; From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to 
Lob-Nor, by Colonel Prejevalsky, translated by 
E. D. Morgan, with notes and introduction by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth; Cabul, or Afghanistan, by 
Phil Robinson ; Our Woodland Trees, by Francis 
George Heath; Placita Anglo-Normannica, the 
procedure and constitution of the Anglo-Norman 
Courts (William I.—Richard I.), by M. M. 
Bigelow; The Government of M. Thiers, by Jules 
Simon, translated from the French by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey; Two Friends, by Lucien Biart, 
translated by Mary de Hauteville; Dick Sands, 
the Boy Captain, by J ules Verne, translated by E. 
E. Frewer; Half Hours of a Blind Mans Holiday; 
or, Summer and Winter Sketches in Black and 
White, by W. W. Fenn ; Songs of the Hebrew 
Poets in English Verse, by the Rev. J. Benthall; 
Dogs of Assize, a Legal Sketch-Book in Black and 
White, containing six drawings by W. J. Allen, 
arranged by II. W. Cutts; History of Russia, 
from its Origin to the Year 1877, by A. Ivambaud, 
translated by Mrs. L. B. Lang; William Cubbett, 
a biography, by E. Smith ; Recollections of 
Writers, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 
with letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens, and 


a preface by Mary Cowden Clarke; With Art 
and Rifle, on the Western Prairies, by \Y 
H. G. Kingston; The Curious Adventures o' 
"Field Cricket, by Dr. E. Candeze, translated by 
N. 1) Anvers; Covert Side Sketches, thoughts on 
hunting, with different packs and in different 
countries, by J. N. Fitt; Favourite English IP 
tures, containing sixteen permanent autotvpe re¬ 
productions of important paintings of modt-n 
British artists, with letterpress descriptions • Th 
History and Principles of Weaving by Hand uud 
by Power, reprinted with considerable additions 
from Engineering, with a chapter on Lace-makin* 
Machinery, by A. Barlow; The Irish Bar, com¬ 
prising anecdotes, bons mots, and biographical 
sketches of the Bench of Ireland, by J 11 
O'Flanagan; The Surgeons Hand-Book on tlo 
Treatment of Wounded in War, by Dr. F. 
Esmarch, translated by II. H. Clutton ; Quarter 
Sessions, from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Amt. 
illustrations of local government and history, 
drawn from original records (chiefly from tile 
county of Devon), by A. H. Hamilton; Simla 
Christina, a story of the first century, by Miss 
Orlebar; An Old Story of My Farming Dam. 
by F. Reuter; Cressida, by Miss M. B. Thomas; 
Elizabeth Eden ; the Martyr of Glencree , a story 
of persecutions iu Scotland in the reign of 
Charles II., by R. Somers ; A Hero of the Du, 
by Werner, translated by Mis. S. Phillips; The 
Braes of Yarrow, by C. Gibbon. 

Messrs. Nisbet and Co. are preparing for 
immediate publication:— Eventide at Bethel:or, 
The Night Dream of the. Desert, by J. R Macduff, 
D.D.; Life Mosaic: “ The Ministry of Song,"and 
u Under the Surface,” in one volume, by Frances 
R. Ilavergal; In the Track of the Troops :s hie 
of Modern War, by R. M. Ballantyne; Doirpcrs 
Task, illustrated with sixty wood engravings by 
Birket ! oster; The Nativity, and Other Haa. 
by HoratiusBonar, D.D.; Bible Lands: Mis J 
a Tour in the Holy Land, by Philip Schaff, IUk; 
Rose' Barton's Mistake: a Tale; Bunyan’s Pi- 
grtmsProgi-ess, with forty illustrations, designed 
by Sir John Gilbert, and engraved by W. II. 
Whymper; Family Devotion: The Book of 
Psalms arranged for Worship, with Meditations 
on each Portion, by the Very Rev. Hewy Liw. 
M.A., Dean of Gloucester. Vol. II., completing 
the work; Words of Faithfulness: being Notes 
of Sermons preached by the Rev. Stephen H. 
Langston, M.A., in Southborougb Church, with a 
Preface by the Rev. Canon Hoare; Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola and his Times, a Sketch by \V. Din- 
widdie, LL.B.; Beauty for Ashes, by Alexander 
Dickson ; The Other House, a Tale, by Mary R. 
lligham; New Lights upon Old Lines: or, Vend 
Questions in Theological Controversy at the Present 
Day Critically and Exegetically Discussed , by 
Thomas Monck Mason, B.A., T.C.D.; The Ladder 
of Cowslips; or, What is Sound f by the late Lady 
Kay Shuttleworth, edited by her Daughter; The 
Broken Walls, by the Author of The Wide, 1 Vide 
World ; At Eventide, Discourses by Neheniiaii 
Adams, D.D., Senior Pastor of Union Church, 
Boston ; Six Months at the Cape: Letters to 
Perrucinkle from South Africa, a Record of 
Personal Experienco and Adventure, by Ii. lb 
Ballantyne ; South Africa and its Mission PielJc 
by the Rev. J. E. Carlyle; A Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, by the llev. 
John \ enn ; The Fitness of Christianity to Man; 
the Bohlen Lectures for 1878, bv F. D. Hois¬ 
ting ton, S.T.D., Bishop of Central Jtew York;it. 

Mr. A. H. Moxon will publish shortly his 
Christmas Annual for 1878, entitled The Mystery 
of Mostyn Manor, by Arthur & Beckett. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co-, will shortly pub¬ 
lish a volume on the Relations of Mind and Brum, 
by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Among publishers’announcements in the No w 
York Nation, we notice :—The Life of Albert 
Gallatin, by Prof. Henry Adams, and an ecliuos 
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of Gallatin’s writings, in three volumes; French 
Pictures, one hundred wood and steel engravings, 
the text by Dr. Oolange; The Early Coins of 
America, by Sylvester S. Crosby; Rambaud's 
History of Russia; Duruy’s History of Rome ; 
Martin’s Popular Histonj of France ; Life Studies 
of the Great Army, forty etchings by Edwin 
Forbes; Pioneers in the Settlement of America ; 
History of Middlesex County, Mass., by Samuel 
Adams Drake; History of Worcester County, 
Mass., by the Rev. A. P. Marvin; and Discussions 
on Questions in Church Polity, being selections 
from the late Dr. Charles Hodge's contributions 
to the Princeton Review. 

We believe that it was Mr. J. S. Seagcr, and 
not his son, Prof. 0. Seager, as stated last week, 
who was the author of contributions to the Classi¬ 
cal Museum and the editor of Viger’s Greek 
Idioms. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. have in 
the press, to be published early in October, a work 
entitled Cofee Taverns, Cocoa Houses, and Coffee 
Palaces: their Rise, Progress, and Prospects, by 
E. Hepple Hall. 

Messrs. Wa. H. Allen and Co. will publish 
very shortly Travels in Khorassan, with Map, 
Plans, and Illustrations, by Col. C. M. Mac¬ 
Gregor, C.S.I., C.I.E.; and A Pushtoo Manual, 
with compendious Grammar, Vocabulary and 
Exercises, By Capt. G. H. Raverty. 

A correspondent writes:— 

“ Will you kindly allow me space in your columns to 
correct your statement that Mr. Liuwood was edu¬ 
cated at Shrewsbury School ? He was educated at the 
Birmingham Grammar School under Dr. Cooko and 
his successor. Dr. Jeune.” 

The constant increase in the amount of un¬ 
claimed property and money seeking an owner in 
this country is one of its curious econumic 
phenomena. It appears from the fourth edition, 
just published, of Mr. Edward Preston’s Index 
to Heirs at Law, Next of Kin, and Unclaimed 
Money, that upwards of 50,000 persons have been 
advertised for in the last 150 years, and no fewer 
than 10,000 of these since 1871. It would follow 
that nearly 1 in 3,300 of the population of the 
United Kingdom might find something to their 
advantage in Mr. Preston's Index, in connexion 
with advertisements which have appeared in the 
last six years and a-half alone. But a vast 
number of persons besides are interested without 
their knowledge in unclaimed property adver¬ 
tised about in antecedent years. Another curious 
economic phenomenon is such a subdivision of 
labour and of knowledge that there should be an 
indefatigable person like the compiler of the Index 
to collect the information requisite to put so many 
thousands of persons in the way of getting pro¬ 
perty they knew nothing about. 

Iiv the eleventh Annual Report of the trustees 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, for a summary of which we are in¬ 
debted to the NewYork Nation, the Curator, Mr. F. 
W. Putnam, describes in separate papers the Indian 
manufacture of Soap-stone pots in New England, 
and some fruitful researches of his own last 
summer in Tennessee among the mounds and 
graves of the so-called Stone-Grave aborigines of 
that region. His conclusions and those of his 
assistant, Mr. Lucien Carr, who has studied their 
crania, are, negatively, that this copper-using 
people never met the white man, and canuot be 
connected with the Natchez, Chickasaws, or 
Choctaws, From the illustrations it is evident 
that they had a good deal of artistic feeling, aDd 
some of the forms of their pottery would bear 
imitating to-day. The piece, de resistance of the 
Report is Mr. A. F. Bandelier’s paper on the dis¬ 
tribution and tenure of lauds, and the customs 
with respect to inheritance, among the ancient 
Mexicans. If, from the nature of the case, it can 
have but few readers, the learning evinced in it 
makes it certain that Mr, Bandelier will have but 


few critics. He finds that the aboriginal Mexicans 
had no notion of abstract ownership of the soil; 
that the right of possession resided in the kinships 
without thought of alienation; that individuals 
might use but not own the land; that owner¬ 
ship pertained to no office; that official lands 
were set apart for the support of the official house¬ 
holds, but independently of them ; that conquest 
was not followed by annexation but by the 
exaction of tribute from definite tracts; and, con¬ 
sequently, that the principle and institution of 
feudality did not exist among them. 


draws attention to an excellent etching taken from 
Schopenhauer in his lifetime, which, he says, well 
represents those features which recalled Beet¬ 
hoven when silent and Voltaire when he spoke. 

The same paper also prints a hitherto un- 
ublished autobiography of Schopenhauer, which 
e had written for Mayer’s Conversations-Lexicon, 
and which was not inserted. The little notice, iu 
its lucid brevity, is characteristic like all that came 
from the philosopher's pen, and the Journal has 
rendered good service to Schopenhauer literature 
in rescuing such an interesting relic. 


A statement lias been published of the number 
of readers and of the works read in the thirty-two 
national libraries in Italy. The entire number of 
readers in 1877 was 800,388, being a slight in¬ 
crease on the number of the preceding year. The 
Library of Turin is the most frequented; next 
come those of Naples and of Rome. The 
libraries of Palermo and of the University of 
Rome reckon more than 40,000, hut less than 
60,000, readers; while that of Modena only 
boasts 1,202. By various donations, and by 
books forwarded by the publishers in conformity 
with the law, the Italian libraries were increased 
last year by 32,014 works. 

Prof. Wulcker has finished the Text and 
Notes of the second Part of his Early English 
Reading Book, and hopes to complete the Glossary 
and Introduction by December. Tho specimens 
quoted come down to the end of the fifteenth 
century. As soon as this second Part is out Prof. 
Wuicker will re-edit the first Part, and carry it 
back to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

In Salisbury Cathedral Library Prof. Wuicker 
found a good manuscript of Chaucer’s Englishing 
of Boethius which was not known to the editor 
of the Early English Text Society's edition of the 
poet’s treatise. 

The next number of the Anglia will contain, 
among other articles, one on Dryden's modernisa¬ 
tion of Chaucer. 

In addition to the papers already announced 
for the first meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society on Friday week, will he read some 
“ Notes by Prof. Ruskin on the meaning of the 
word fret in Julius Caesar, I., ii., 104:— 

■ and yon gray lines 

Thdt fret the clouds are messengers of day.’ ” 

Some fresh classes for preparing students for 
the Cambridge University Higher Local Examina¬ 
tion of 1870 are to be formed at the College for 
Men and Women, 20 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
The classes are to be conducted by holders of 
first-class certificates in honours at former Cam¬ 
bridge Examinations, Miss Hickey, Miss Fuller, 
Mrs. Bryant, &c.; and by Miss Borchardt, who took 
certificates in double honours—Mathematics and 
Moral Sciences—at Girton. 

The Clarendon Press has, after some trouble, 
found a competent editor to continue the revised 
edition of the late Prof, Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, on which he had been engaged for 
many years before his death, but had not, we be¬ 
lieve, carried beyond the letter G. 

Under the title of Pannonicns Dichterheim, 
Herr Adolf von der Haide has published a collec¬ 
tion of translations into German of over two 
hundred poems by various Hungarian poets of the 
last century. 

The last number of the little Hungarian Journal 
de Littcrature Comparer contains a letter from Dr. 
Wilhelm Gwinner, Schopenhauer's friend and 
biographer, in which he draws attention to the 
fact that the French artist, M. Jules Lunteschuetz, 
of Besanyon, who was for years Schopenhauer's 
companion at dinner, and who painted the philo¬ 
sopher repeatedly, has just completed from memory 
another portrait, which excels all its predecessors. 
Dr. Gwinner urges that this portrait should be 
engraved or photographed so as to make it acces¬ 
sible to all Schopenhauer’s admirers. He further 1 


Gottfried Keller, of Zurich, the author of 
the Leute von Seldwgla, is at present engaged upon 
a new edition of liis remarkable early romance, 
Der Griine Heinrich. As this work appeared 
many years before the author became famous 
throughout Germany, it has been little known 
even among his most zealous admirers. 

The Rivista Europea for September 16 has an 
article by Signor Bertolotti on “ Oriental Typo¬ 
graphy and the Orientalists in Rome in the Six¬ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” The writer 
publishes a variety of documents bearing on tho 
history of the Medicean Press at Rome: espe¬ 
cially curious is the record of a trial in 15!).!, 
when the director of the Medicean Press, G. B. 
Raimondi, prosecuted one of his subordinates for 
fraud. Signor Cestaro begins a series of articles 
on the “ Revolutions of Naples in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries; ’’ in the present article 
he traces the causes at work in the organisation of 
the Spanish rule, especially in matters of financa, 
which tended to raise a spirit of discontent and 
revolution. 


notes of travel. 

The last number of the Proceedings of the 
United Service Institution of India contains a 
full account, by Captain John Mowbray Trotter, 
D.A.A.M.G., of the late expedition against the 
Jawakis on the north-west frontier of India, 
which has resulted in a small hut, politically 
speaking, important contribution to our geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of those parts. The region 
visited by the expedition lies to the east of the 
Peshawur and Kohat Road, and, though almost an 
enclave in British territory, has never yet been 
visited by Englishmen, and was supposed by its 
possessors to be inaccessible. Including the 
Kohat Pass, the country now added to our maps, 
and which has been thoroughly surveyed, is about 
sixteen miles in extent each way. 

The September number of Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen contains an article of much interest on 
the number and distribution of the Russian 
branch of the Slav race. Though Slavs form by 
far the largest portion of the population, the non- 
Slav races are sufficiently numerous to exercise 
considerable influence on the country. The 
numbers are: Slavs 58,049,395, and non-Slavs 
13,421,087, making a total of 71,470, 482. The 
article draws attention to the marked peculiarities 
in feature, habits, customs, and language between 
the people of Great, Little, and White Russia. 
In the first district the people are a mixed Slav- 
Finn race; in the second they are pure Slavs 
without the admixture of any foreign element; 
and in the third there is a considerable Polish 
element. The Slav-Finns of Great Russia 
number 34,389,871, and it seems to be tho 
object of official Russia to assimilate the 
language, religion, &c., of all parts of the Empire 
to those of Great Russia. Polish is not allowed 
to be spoken in cafes, churches, or schools, and 
the pure Slav dialect of Little Russia is likewise 
banished from the churches and the schools. 
Many years must elapse before a complete amal¬ 
gamation of the numerous races which make up 
tho Russian Empire can be eflected, and it is 
hardly to be expected that the process of assimil¬ 
ation can go on without occasional explosions. 
The districts occupied respectively by the people 
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of Great, Little, and White Russia are shown 
clearly on a map. The number also contains a 
short notice, with map, of Elton and Cotterill's 
journey from Lake Nyassa to Ugogo ; a letter 
from Dr. Junker to Dr. Schwcinfurth, describing 
journeys between the Nile and Dr. Schweiufurili's 
route of 1809-70; an analysis of Weyprecht's 
observations of the deep-sea temperature in the 
East Spitzbergen Sea; and some notes on the 
geography of Victoria. 

In Cyprus: its Resources and Capabilities, with 
Hints for Tourists (G. Philip and Son), Mr. E. G. 
Kavenstein has succeeded in giving in very few 
pages a large amount of information relating to 
the topography, inhabitants, agriculture, &c., of 
the island of Cyprus. Travellers proposing to 
visit the island this winter, who from want of time 
or opportunity are not able to consult the original 
authorities, will find the little book of some 
assistance. The chapter on the climate is not so 
satisfactory as it might have been, and the com¬ 
parison drawn between the mean annual tempera¬ 
tures of Larnaca and Algiers and Gibraltar is 
somewhat misleading. Mr. Kavenstein is quite 
right in recommending tourists to visit Cyprus in 
the early part of the year —from February to May 
—and we may add that anyone wishing to bring 
back pleasant reminiscences of his tour should 
make arrangements to travel through the island in 
the month of April, when it is possible to realise 
—though, perhaps, but faintly—what the appear¬ 
ance of Cyprus must have been in its prosperous 
days. The book is accompanied by a map. 

The Commission which is entrusted with the 
preparation of the great geological map of Switzer¬ 
land assembled last week at Combe-Varin, 
Neuchatel, under the presidency of I’rof. Desor, 
to examine the work ot' the past twelve months, 
and determine which portions should be published. 
Several new sheets of this important Atlas will 
soon be ready for issue. The committee distributed 
all the remaining sections of the national map to 
competent geologists. It will be some years be¬ 
fore this great undertaking can be completed, but 
from the portions already finished it is evident 
that Switzerland is on the way to possess a de¬ 
tailed chart of the structure of its territory to 
which no other European State can ofier a parallel. 

Dr. A. N. Petermann, whose death is an¬ 
nounced, was born at Bleicherode April 18, 1822. 
In 1859 he became a pupil in the Geographical 
Acndemy founded by Berghaus at Potsdam, and 
was for six years Berghaus’ secretary and librarian. 
During this period he made the acquaintance 
among other scholars of Baron Von Humboldt, 
for whom he prepared his map of Central Asia in 
1841. In 1845 he settled in Edinburgh, and 
occupied himself with drawing the maps and re¬ 
vising the text for the English edition of 
Berghaus’ Physical Atlas, which appeared in 1847. 
In that year ho came to London, and became a 
contributor to various publications on his own 
branch of science; he was joint-editor of an Atlas 
of Physical Geography, and published an Account 
of the Expedition to Central A frica. His exertions 
in the cause of African and Arctic research are 
well known. In 1854 he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Geography at the University of Gotha ; 
and the importance of his monthly Mittheilungen 
aus J. Perthes' geographiseker Anstalt, the first 
number of which appeared in 1855, is familiar to 
all readers of these columns. 

At one of the meetings of the French Geo¬ 
graphical Society held in September to celebrate the 
opening of their new hotel, a resolution was passed, 
on the proposition of Admiral de la Ilonciere le 
Noury, in favour of the issue of a species of in¬ 
ternational ticket, on presentation of which every 
member of a French or foreign geographical 
society would have the right of being present at 
the meetings of anv similar institution. The 
Council of the French Geographical Society have 
undertaken to prepare a model for such a ticket, 
and to communicate with the foreign societies 


with a view to the general adoption of this sug¬ 
gestion, which in the first instance originated with 
M. Chamboyron, the delegate of the Lyons Society. 

Tite Government of Western Australia have, 
we hear, determined up-in carrying out a thorough 
exploration of the Country lying to the north of 
the nineteenth parallel of latitude, and extending 
on the east to Port Darwin, which place, it will 
be remembered, is the western terminus of a 
surveying party that has just started from the 
side of Queensland. The expedition will be com¬ 
manded by Mr. Alex. Forrest, a brother of Mr. John 
Forrest, who not long since was awarded one of 
the Royal Geographical Society's gold medals for 
his explorations in the interior of Australia. 

Tite series of papers by M. Cortambert en¬ 
titled “ Nos I’etites Colonies” is continued in the 
current number of LExploration, the new contri¬ 
bution (accompanied by a map) dealing with 
Mayotte, an island at the northern end of the 
Mozambique channel, which was acquired by 
France some thirty-five years ago. Among the 
“ Nouvelles de tous les Points du Globe ” in the 
same number, we find some rather curious remarks 
on tho dilferenco of the climate of the eastern and 
western coasts of Japan, in correction of an erro¬ 
neous impression which previously prevailed as to 
tho eastern being the warmer of the two. 

More recent intelligence from Australia fully 
confirms the statement in tho Academy of Sep¬ 
tember 21, respecting the unfortunate condition of 
the expedition which left Melbourne last spring 
for New Guinea in the Colonist. The captain of 
H.M.S. Sappho, who has just returned from Port 
Moresby, reports, according to the South Aus¬ 
tralian Register, that affairs are looking bad. 
Great numbers are doing nothing, and are in a 
state of great destitution and misery from want 
of provisions. He visited the main camp at 
Laloki, where all the men are either ill or recover¬ 
ing. Their state is most- painful; there is no 
work, and there are no prospects whatever before 
them. From the character of the country as de¬ 
scribed by the diggers—viz., dense tropical vege¬ 
tation, with continual rain and no open country— 
the worst calamity that could befall Australia 
would bo tho discovery of gold, as working in 
such a climate and country would nearly kill all. 
He considers New Guinea unfit for habitation ex¬ 
cept on the coast. 


AFRICAN HYDROGRAPHY IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

M. Luciano Cordeiro, the well-known secretary 
of the Lisbon Geographical Society, Inis just 
published (Lisboa: Verde) a brochure of consider¬ 
able interest, entitled L'hydrographie africaine 
au XVP siecle <T apr'es les premieres explorations 
portugaises, being six letters addressed to the 
Lyons Geographical Society in reference to the 
globe in their Town Library, to which allusion has 
already been made in our columns. M. Cordeiro 
sums up the general ideas and theories of Portu¬ 
guese geographers of the sixteenth century in the 
following terms:— 

“ 1. Originolacustreetcentralodesgrandsfleuvesde 
l'Afrique: le Zaire, le Zambezo, et le Nil; identitu 
de cotte origine par la simple supposition de la liaison 
do ces fleuves ou des laes d’oii ils sortent par unc 
riviere centrale coulant dans la direction N.-S., comme 
le Lualaba des cartes modernes. 

“2. Correction do la geograpliie ptolemeomie — 
affirmation de deux grands lacs au centre dans une 
situation relative N.-S., outre d'autres lacs au N.-E. 
pres de lequateur ou sous l'cquateur, sources des 
branches supericures du Nil—et des autres encore du 

N. au S. et a l’O., qui expliquent la formatioa du 
Niger, du Kassai, ot du Quango. 

“ 3. Prolongemont vers 1’ cquateur et vers du 
Zaire—sa premiere source dans un lac austral, ou sou 
identite avec la riviere centrale S.-N. (Lualaba). 

“ 4. Determination approximative du bassin du Nil; 
suppression du Nil des Negres ou de sa liaison avec 
le Nil dgyptien.” 


magazines and reviews. 

Tin: Fortnightly for October contains various 
articles of interest. Not to speak of Mr. Lowe's 
paper on Imperialism, and the editor's important 
Bristol address on Over-production (which lie 
here publishes with notes in answer to the various 
criticisms which the newspaper reports of it called 
forth), the Revieiv has a first instalment of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s chapters on the “ English 
School of Jurisprudence; ” a very amusing Chinese 
paper by Sir 1). Wedderburn; Mr. Saiutsburv's 
view of Alexandre Dumas pi-re ; and, lastly, a 
striking and original poem by Mr. A. 0. Lyall, 
and an article on Charles Lamb by Mr. Pater. 
Mr. Harrison deals in the present paper with the 
conception that lies at the centre of jurisprudence 
—viz., that of sovereignty, as treated iu Austin's 
famous analysis, and ns reviewed in some well- 
known lectures by Sir U. Maine. In those lectures 
Sir II. Maine showed how the historical method 
demanded that Bentham’a and Austin's too dog¬ 
matic analysis should be modified before it is ac¬ 
cepted as true ; that it is true, in fact, only when 
read in the light of certain assumptions and con¬ 
fined to a certain sphere. Mr. Harrison's paper is 
as it were a re-assertion of Austin's analysis, sub¬ 
ject to those assumptions; an acceptance of Sir 
11. Maine’s criticism, but a declaration that to the 
lawyer and to the legal adequacy of Austin's con¬ 
ception they make no dillbrence, The qualifica¬ 
tions are— 

“ (1) that the lawyer is considering sovereignty only 
on the side- of force; (2) that for his purpose he as¬ 
sumes the force it exercises to be unlimited; (3) and 
that he is considering force only as it is applied by 
tho tribunals of settled modern societies.” But all 
the same “ the historical and political difficulties 
in the path of Austin's doctrine are diilicultiesto it 
only when regarded as an absolute truth, and do not 
diminish its value to the student of modern Law, in 
strictly marking out to him the limits of the field before 
him.” 

The Chinese Romance which Sir David Wedder- 
burn analyses, and on which he hangs some good 
remarks about the Chinese people, is The Tiro 
Fair Cousins, a work translated into French in 
1827 by M. Abel lidmusat, but composed three or 
four centuries ago. In part tho novel is an amus¬ 
ing commentary on the Chinese examination- 
system ; and in part it suggests moral reflections 
on tlie possibility of educated human beings in East 
and West holding views quite absolutely opposed 
on what wo consider fundamental matters in social 
and domestic life. The Two Fair Comns, ac¬ 
cepted, it must be remombered, by the Chinese 
as one of their best stories, presents us with 
“bigamy justified by sentiment;” and not 
only one man loving two women, but the 
two women loving both him and each other. 
We will not spoil tho story by abridging it, 
but simply quote the words which Sir David 
Wedderburn borrows from M. Reumsat, when he 
has brought the brilliant young husband to the 
altar (if it is there that the Chinese are married) 
with his two brides, who, “ clothed in golden 
stud's, with ornaments of precious stones, appeared 
to be the daughters of the King of the Immortals. 
“ The union,” says M. Kdmusat, “ of three persons 
linked together by a happy conformity ot taste, 
accomplishment, and disposition, forms in theeyes 
of the Chinese tho highest earthly blessing, a sort 
of ideal happiness which heaven reserves lor its 
favourites, as the reward of talent and of virtue. 
Mr. Pater's article on Charles Lamb is, it need not 
be said, a masterpiece of fine criticism—subtlety 
tracking out a kindred subtlety, and feeling s 
rare delight in the task. Ostensibly the paper is 
on Lamb as a Humourist: “ The Character of the 
Humourist” is its first title; but although it begins 
by contrasting in the accepted way the humour ot 
this century with that of an earlier time, ana 
with claiming the writings of Charles Lamb as 
“ a transition to this more high-pitched feeling, 
yet the strength of the picture lies rather in its 
details, in its discovery of unsuspected gleams ot 
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light and shadowy distances in Lamb, ns the rarer 
sort among- the old Dutch paiutors find unlooked- 
for eti'ects for you in a landscape or an interior. 
Contrasting Lamb with tiiose stronger contempo¬ 
raries of his whose work has actually suffered, in 
its permanent aspect, from the intensity with 
which they felt the “ unrest of their own age,” 
he says :—• 

“ Of this number of disinterested servants of liter¬ 
ature, smaller iu England than in France, Charles 
Limb is one. In the making of prose he realises the 
principle of art for its own sake as completely as 
Keats in the making of verse. And, working thus 
ever close to the concrete, in the details, groat or 
small, of actual things, books, persons, and with no 
part of his virion blurred by the intervention of mere 
abstract theories, he has reached an enduring moral 
effect also, in a sort of boundless sympathy. Unoc¬ 
cupied as he might seem with great matters, he is in 
immediate contact with what is real, especially in its 
caressing littleness, that littleness in which there is 
much of the whole woeful heart of things, and meets 
it half-way with a perfect understanding of it.” 

He notes that Charles Lamb was not only a fine 
critic of literature, but of painting, as bis remarks 
on Hogarth show; but naturally it is by his 
criticisms of poets (next to his own essays) that 
he will always be judged. To the Specimens of 
English Dramatic Pods he adds, says Mr. Pater, 
“in a scries of notes, the very quintessence of criti¬ 
cism, the choicest aromas and savours of Elizabethan 
poetry being sorted and stored here with a sort of 
delicate, intellectual epicureanism which has had the 
effect of winning for these, then almost forgotten, 
poets one generation after another of enthusiastic 
students.” 

We might quote more of these sentences, which are 
all worth quoting—sentences that speak of Lamb's 
“ fine mimicry ” of Sir Thomas Browne and 
others of the great old masters of style; of the 
desire of self-portraiture which Mr. Pater thinks 
is the dominant motive of his writing, “ the real 
motive in writing at all—a desire closely con¬ 
nected with that intimacy, that modern sub¬ 
jectivity, which may be called the Montaignesque 
element in literature; ” of his being “ a true 
‘ collector,’ delighting in the personal finding of a 
thing, in the colour a book or print gets for one 
by the little accidents that attest previous owner¬ 
ship ; ” of his religion, “ based on sentiments of 
hope and awe;” of the reserve of his writings; 
of his feeling the genius of places, and of the re¬ 
flection of old Loudon in him, with its quaint 
houses, its surrounding of fair fields, its rich 
effects of cloud and sunlight. Mr. Pater has 
written articles more brilliant than this one, more 
highly-pitched, but never one more charming: for 
this has the charm of its subject, the charm of 
Elia. 

The Nineteenth Century will, no doubt, bo read 
by many, if only for Mr. Forbes's most amusing 
experiences of Cyprus, and for Mr. Mackonochie's 
“ Disestablishment Act,” which will so please the 
Bishops. But in its literary articles it is not 
strong. Mr. Gladstone returns to the Homeric 
question in a paper which he quaintly calls “ The 
Slicing of Hector.” Here he sets spear in rest 
against Prof. Geddes, who, in endeavouring to 
divide the Iliad into an Achilleid and a Ulysseid, 
thinks he finds in the Hector of the one set of 
books a different person from the Hector of the 
other. Mr. Gladstone takes the Professor's 
charges one by one, and refutes them with a cer¬ 
tain success which will be considered greater or 
smaller according to the prepossessions of the 
reader. Mr. Hewlett’s paper on Barry Corn¬ 
wall does not seem to say much that has 
not been nlready said (in the Edinburgh and 
elsewhere) of the poet since his lamented death. 
Mr. Mallock's paper on “ Faith and Verification” 
appears to us a curiously unequal piece of work. 
The criticism of the purely materialistic position, 
with which it opens, is, if not new, at least well 
put, and shows a real knowledge of the difficulties 
and questions at issue; whereas the concluding 
portions of the paper, where the writer, having 


vindicated natural religion, passes to the possibility 
and probability of revealed religion, are not only 
hasty and incoherent in treatment, but betray a 
singular gift for missing the point. It is now 
rather late in the day to spend breath and strength 
on refuting the a priori arguments against 
miracles. It is not here that the struggle lies at 
this moment of the combat, as most of the dis¬ 
putants are well aware. Mr. Malloek sees a way 
of dexterously eluding the scientific and logical 
objections, hut he has not a word of the literary 
objections, or of the objections of human experi¬ 
ence. But these are just the objections which 
he must meet, and, if he can, satisfy, if he 
is indeed to fulfil the mission he proclaims 
in this paper, perhaps a little too con¬ 
fidently. “ To engage in an a priori argument 
to prove that miracles are impossible, against an 
adversary who argues a priori that they are 
possible,” says a well-known book, “ is the vainest 
labour in the world. So long as the discussion 
was of this character miracles were in no danger. 
The time for it is now past, because the human 
mind, whatever may be said for or against miracles 
a priori, is now in fact losing its reliance upon 
them. And it is losing it for this reason : as its 
experience widens, it gets acquainted with the 
natural history of miracles; it sees how they 
arise, and it slowly hut inevitably puts them aside.” 
It is no place of Ours to express agreement or 
disagreement with this passage. But it is obvious 
that there lies the difficulty of the moment. There 
may be no a priori impossibility in the sun’s 
standing still in the Valley of Ajalon—an in¬ 
stance selected by Mr. Malloek—but this is not 
the question. How does the story with its 
surroundings and evidences look when we come 
upon it in a comparative study of the miracles of 
various times and countries ? Mr. Malloek ap¬ 
pears to be a step behind in the march of debate. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBRART 
ASSOCIATION. 

It was natural and fitting that the Library Asso¬ 
ciation should meet again at the end of its first 
year of work to take stock of the results and to 
provide for the future carrying-on of its operations. 
And as the name reverenced by the librarian 
more than any other is that of the Bodleian, what 
place could be more suitable for such a meeting than 
Oxford P Accordingly the meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation i3 well attended; and the Baron de Watte- 
ville (from the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
France) and other foreign visitors to last year’s 
Conference have been tempted to repeat their 
visits. 

The president (Mr. Winter Jones) is prevented 
by the state of his health from attending; but all 
the vice-presidents were present, and many of the 
representative members of the Association. Among 
new faces are Prof. Dziatzko, of Breslau, and 
Count Balznni, of the Biblioteca Vittorio Ern- 
manuele, Home. 

Oxford was represented by the Radcliffe 
librarian (Dr. Acland), the Master of Balliol, the 
Rector of Lincoln, and Profs. Rolleston and Max 
Miiller. The Colleges were represented by the 
librarians of Braseuose and St. John’s. On the 
art of the British Museum came Mr. Bullen and 
Ir. Garnett. There were also present Prof. Stanley 
Jevons, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, the Rev. \V. D. 
Macray, and the Rev. Chancellor Parish. 

The Bodleian librarian, in welcoming the 
Association to Oxford, regretted the absence of 
the president (Mr. Winter Jones). He regretted 
also the enforced resignation by Mr. Winter 
Jones of his position at the British Museum. 
At the same time he rejoiced at the election of 
so able an officer as Mr. Bond, whose predecessor 
he (Mr. Coxe) had himself been, lie remem¬ 
bered also Sir Antonio Panizzi, who was a very 
great librarian, and had done a great work in his 
day. 

The Conference last year had been a great 


success, and be hoped that the present meeting 
would be equally successful, though he agreed 
with the recommendation in the Council Report 
that biennial or triennial meetings should be the 
rule in future. He had not been able to attend the 
committee on the Universal Catalogue,and he could 
scarcely see his way to its completion. Nothing 
was impossible to energy and gold; but the Asso¬ 
ciation had not the gold, or librarians the energy 
to spare. Such a catalogue must be prepared by 
men who had nothing else to do, working at a 
centre to which slips might be sent. But 
librarians themselves might do much by pre¬ 
paring special catalogues. And be must con¬ 
fess that there was much literature which he 
should not care to see stereotyped in a general 
catalogue. Special catalogues might really be 
enough for our needs, and ho was glad to see that 
Mr. Edwin Wallace, of Worcester College, had 
just published an excellent catalogue of the 
special literature of his college. Even in the 
middle of the seventeenth century Vernueil, a 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, had proposed a 
catalogue of the special books there and in the 
different colleges. He hardly liked to ask in Mr. 
Bullen’s presence how long the British Museum 
Catalogue had taken to prepare. 

As to the Copyright Act he protested against 
the proposed withdrawal of the copies for the 
four Universities benefited by the existing Act. 
London was not all England, and it was only just 
that copies of all books should be accessible else¬ 
where. 

The Association would find many good libraries 
in Oxford. There was the library of the Union 
Society, in whose roomstheywereassemhled. There 
was the Radcliffe Society, administered by Dr, 
Acland. There was the Bodleian—not perfect,, 
hut getting on steadily by the earnest work of its 
stall'. And then the college libraries. He had 
much sympathy with plans which aimed at rendering 
other Oxford libraries available for purposes of 
home study; but he was anxious that the Bodleian 
collections should be kept together, and that when 
asked for a book he should not have to say it was 
somewhere over Magdalen Bridge. He had now 
only to express his hearty hope that the Associa¬ 
tion would derive from the Oxford meeting that 
mutual aid for which it was instituted. 

The Report was then read, and its adoption 
moved by the Treasurer (Mr. Robert Harrison) 
and seconded by Dr. Acland. 

Mr. J. P. Briscoe read a paper on “ Subscrip¬ 
tion Libraries in Connexion with Free Public 
Libraries.’’ This combination he had found un¬ 
workable at Nottingham. Mr. Maclauchlan, of 
Dundee, bad found no such difficulty. Mr. Pink, 
of Cambridge, held that such combinations were 
forbidden by the Acts. Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, 
and Mr. Gates, of Leeds, followed. 

Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, ox-librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society, read a paper on “ The 
Libraries of Oxford and the Lses of College 
Libraries.” After a brief account of the principal 
Oxford libraries, and a reference to the leading 
arrangements at the Bodleian, Mr. Thomas dis¬ 
cussed the question of the application of college 
libraries. The scheme of specialisation proposed 
by college librarians some years ago had 
not been very thoroughly carried out, although 
Balliol, under the care of Mr. Cheyne, had 
devoted special attention to Philosophy, the His¬ 
tory of Religious Systems, and to Old Testament 
Literature. Worcester had also cultivated the 
subject of Classical Archaeology, and Mr. Wallace 
bad just published a special catalogue. Another 
reform had been quietly taking place of late, 
the opening of the college libraries for use as- 
reading-rooms by members of the college. The 
future development of the college system should 
include three points. Each college should make 
its library a thoroughly good library of reference 
for the ordinary subjects of Oxford study. Next, 
the offico of librarian should be made a substantial 
one, and properly paid. The remuneration of 
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10/. or 20/. paid by wealthy establishments is 
absurd. Thirdly, if specialisation is to be con¬ 
tinued the libraries of the colleges should be 
reciprocally available, and open for proper periods. 
It might also be desirable for the libraries 
to exchange books on each other's subjects. 
To accomplish these things, larger funds than 
those at present devoted to library purposes are 
required. For the twenty colleges making returns, 
the whole amount so spent in 1871 was under 
2,600/. Why should not each college suppress a 
prize fellowship or two in order at once to benefit 
its own passing generation of students, and to con¬ 
tribute to the permanent advantage of research ? 

Drof. Rolleston, as a Curator of the jBodleian, 
said he was glad that that library did not lend its 
books, like Cambridge University Library, all over 
the country. He quite agreed with Mr. Thomas 
that the examination system was an evil; but it 
was a necessary evil. Examinations, however, 
could be conducted in any barn, and he regretted 
tkat the University had nevertheless decided to 
leave the Bodleian as it was, and build new schools 
at a cost of 150,000/. 

Mr. Bullen, Prof. Seligmann, Count Bal- 
zani, and the Bodleian librarian spoke. Mr. 
Ashton Cross thought that libraries should be 
open in working hours. He would make the 
Bodleian the repository of the rarer works; the 
Camera, of ordinary text-books; the college 
libraries, of special collections. Mr. T. H. Ward, 
of Brasenose, followed, and thought that the 
amount spent on college libraries had been under¬ 
estimated by Mr. Thomas. 

After an adjournment the Rev. H. E. Reynolds 
read an interesting paper on the history of “ Our 
Cathedral Libraries,” and urged that these libraries 
should be better cared for, and greater facilities 
given for their use by others than members of the 
cathedral chapters. The paper was accompanied 
by a carefully compiled table of information. 
The same subject was discussed by the Rev. 
Chancellor Parish, of Chichester. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright read a paper on “ Special 
Collections of Books for Provincial Libraries,” 
which urged the desirability of the collection of 
books of local interest. Mr. Bullen ; Mr. Welch, 
of the Corporation Library, London; Mr. Cowell, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Briscoe; Mr. Parfitt, of the 
Devon and Exeter Institution; and Mr. Garnett, 
took part in the discussion. 

Mr. T. W. Shore, Secretary of the Hartley 
Institution, Southampton, then read a paper on 
“Old Parochial Libraries of England and Wales.” 
% f °re the adjournment, the Baron Otto de Watte- 
ville said a few words in French, and conveyed 
the compliments of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction to the Association. In the evening 
the Bodleian librarian received the members in 
the Hall of Worcester College, where they were 
met by the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Balliol, 
and other distinguished members of the Uni¬ 
versity. 
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FLORENCE LETTER. 

Florence : Sept. 27, 1878. 

With echoes of the late Orientalist Congress 
in our ears, precedence must be given to a very 
opportune publication, Gli Scritti del Padre Marco 
della Tumba (Florence : Le Monnier), collected and 
edited by our indefatigable Orientalist Prof, de 
Guhernatis. Marco della Tomba, Capuchin Mis¬ 
sionary at Bhetiza in 1758, was an earnest student 
of Indian Mythology, and his writings, now for 
the first time disinterred from the Borgian Museum 
in Rome, consist of descriptive and historical 
studies of India, her literature, and her religious 
systems, with various interlinear translations from 
the Sanskrit. Naturally, treating of a field so 
carefully explored since" his day, the friar’s naive 
communications have little more than an historical 
interest, but his translations of the Kabir books 
are valuable, especially the fragments from the 
Jndna-sdgara, which, we are told, was hitherto 
unknown. The Professor of Sanskrit at Naples, 
M.^Kerbaker, has just produced an excellent trans¬ 
lation in ottava rima of an episode in the Mahu- 
bharata, Storia di Nalo (Turin: Loescher). 
Milman’a version has long made this poem 
accessible to English readers, and in Ger¬ 
many it has met with several translators, 
among whom Bopp and Riickert are pre¬ 
eminent ; but this is its first appearance in Italian 
dress. Our celebrated philologist, Prof. Ascoli 
of Milan, is loud in his praise of Signor Ker- 
baker's intelligent fidelity to the original text, 
while his unaffected grace of style is a merit 
patent to all. The explanatory notes at the end 
of the volume will add to the pleasure of readers 
unversed in Hindoo mythology. 

Cesare Borgia , Data di Romagna: notizie e 
documenti. By Edoardo Alvisi. (Imola: Galeati.) 
If instead of a complete biography the author 
had confined himself to a narrative of Gesar 
Borgia's rule in Romagna, he would have pro¬ 
duced a thinner but far more useful volume than 
the ambitious work before us. On that period 
Signor Alvisi has brought to light some fresh 
documents and a few new facts, but the latter he 
recounts badly, suffocating them amid a mass of 
untrustworthy material long ago sifted by other 
writers. Everyone knows that Cesar could govern 
equitably in the rare moments when bis passions 
were not called into play, and these flashes of j ustice 
seem to have inspired the author with a desire to 
whitewash the tyrant on other occasions. Better 
proofs than Signor Alvisi’s are needed for the 
rehabilitation of the Duke of Valentinois. 

The Studi di Etimologia Italiana e Romanza , by 


Prof. N. Caix (Florence: Sansoni), is a little work 
of sound original research, which will be very wel¬ 
come to all philological students. It consists of 
original observations and additions to the Etymo- 
logisches TVdrterbueh der Romanischen Sprachm 
of F. Diez, and is intended to form an appendix 
to an Italian translation of that masterwork which 
is now in course of preparation. The young 
author holds the Chair of the Romance languages 
in our Istituto Superiore, and has already won 
fame in philological circles by his various essavs: 
“Observations on Italian Vowel Sounds,” “On 
the Formation of Literary Idioms,” “On the 
History of the Italian Language and Dialects.” 
His present volume is divided into four parts:— 
1. Observations on Diez’s Etymological Deriva¬ 
tions ; 2. Addenda to the Articles of the 
Eti/mologischee Worterbuch ; 3. Glossary of 

Tuscan Forms of Speech, Living and Obso¬ 
lete ; 4. Study of the Variations generally 

comprised in Etymology. In his interesting 
Preface, Prof. Caix combats the theory of the 
composition of living vernaculars from very 
ancient, prehistoric, and unknown elements. He 
cites the scarcity of genuine Celtic elements in 
the French tongue, and the fact that no Tuscan 
word has even the most distant affinity with any 
of the few Etruscan words with which we are 
acquainted. He maintains that the hulk of words 
in all modern languages belong to an historical and 
comparatively recent period, and gives illustra¬ 
tions of the rapidity with which foreign words, 
legacies of foreign invasion, of political, com¬ 
mercial, and literary intercourse, become incor¬ 
porated in a language and stripped of their original 
sound and signification. The object of Prof. 
Caix's present work is not only to trace out 
obscure and unexplained words, hut also to famish 
the studious with material for further researches 
in the same direction. 

As the ever widening admiration for Leopardi's 
genius is coupled with a sympathetic interest in 
the unrelieved sadness of his life, the Lettere tcrilte 
a Giacomo Leopardi dai suoi parenti (Florence: 
Le Monnier), edited by Giuseppe Pergilli, is 
a very welcome publication. Chiefly relating to 
domestic topics, these letters addressed to the 
eldest son of the house during his hard-won absences 

from home give us a graphic sketch of the family 
group at Recanati, their narrow mode of life, 
their isolation from the real work of the world. 
The picture is gloomy enough, and at least partly 
accounts for the hopeless pessimism which corroded 
the poet’s life while inspiring some of his noblest 
effusions. Strange to say, the letters of Leopardi's 
father, without reaching the point of exciting our 
sympathy, do considerably diminish the antagon¬ 
ism we have hitherto felt for him as the tyrant 
of his family. Now we see the struggle of the 
poor, pedantic, bigoted old noble between his 
caste prejudices and liis real, if harshly shown, 
affection for his gifted son. We feel a friendly 
pity for the clever, indolent younger brother who 
passes his days “ lounging about wrapped in a 
cloak,” who hates his idleness, but has not energy 
to resist the influences binding him to a life 
“ without occupations, without pleasures.” Hi* 
letters are full of individuality, and show him to 
have had capabilities for better things than hang¬ 
ing about the green-room of a country theatre 
and regretting his want of money. The mother’s 
letters have less character, and are mainly expres¬ 
sive of tender anxieties. Her husband complains 
now and again of her parsimony—probably the poor 
lady's version would have been enforced frugality. 
The earlier letters of the poet’s sister Paolina, 
known to have been a charming and loveable 
woman, aro very sparkling and girlish; but as time 
goes on we are amazed at the candour with which 

she confides to her brother her eagerness for release 

by marriage from the dreariness of Casa Leopardi, 
her alternations of hope and despair. And one 
match after another is contemplated, none accom¬ 
plished, for noble maidens with small dowries are 
plentiful in Italy, and marriage is too often an 
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affair of business rather than of sentiment. In 
that family filial obedience was but another name 
for narrow bondage; and, ns in the case of the 
Tuscan poet Giusti, Leopardi's life was unneces¬ 
sarily embittered by the strained exercise of 
paternal authority. A fresh collection of letters 
by Giacomo Leopardi is published this week 
(Florence: Barbera), forming an appendix to the 
former collection, also edited by Signor Prospero 
Yiani, and published by Le Monnier in 1840. Of 
this fresh volume I shall give you an account in 
my next letter. 

Bv the death of Count Alcardo Alcardi, in the 
month of July, Italy has lost one of her most 
genuine poets. Endowed with a true love of nature, 
and the observant eye of a landscape-painter, his 
forte was descriptive writing, although the secret 
of his great popularity lay in the national aspira¬ 
tions that were conspicuous in his earlier poems. 
He was a native of Verona, and his fervid patriotism 
—practical as well as poetic—won him the honour 
of two imprisonments in Austrian dungeons. Ilis 
Canti Patrii, Monte Circcllo, and Letters a Maria, 
are among his best works. His later writings have 
less fire and freshness, and never quite attained 
the fame of his youthful pieces. After 1859, he 
entered the Italian Parliament, held the Chair of 
Aesthetics in Florence, becamo member of the 
Upper Council of Education, and a few years ago 
was raised to the dignity of Senator. These^ new 
offices distracted him from his art, and he published 
very little. This is the more to be regretted, as 
in these days Italy is deluged with torrents of feeble 
verse, and could ill spare the notes of a real singer. 
Alcardi, beside being a general favourite in society, 
was heartily loved by all who knew him, for he 
was a kind and generous nature, and a helpful friend 
to all who sought his aid. Linds. \ illari. 


AFFOINTHENT FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Friday, Oct. 11.— 8 p.m. New Slmltspcre Society : “ On the 
Anachronisms in Winter's Tale," by J. W. Mills ; “On 
the site of Burbage's ‘ Theatre ’; Notes Irora the Public 
liecord Office," by Goo. U. 0 reread. 

SCIENCE. 

DB. GEOEQ VON GliTCKI ON HOME’S ETHICS. 

Die Ethik David Eume’s in Hirer geschicht- 
lichen Stellung nebst einem Anliavg iiber 
die universelle Gliickseligkeit als Oberstes 
Moral-Princip. Von Dr. Georg von 
Gilycki. (Breslau: Kohler.) 

Dr. GiircKi’s book is written in a clear and 
lively style, with an agreeable fervour of 
conviction, bnt withont polemical violence. 
The first and largest portion of it is historical: 
a presentation of Hume’s moral system, 
chiefly by means of translated extracts, is 
preceded and followed by brief accounts of 
Hume's leading predecessors and of the 
principal writers whom Dr. Giiycki regards 
as having afterwards supplemented or de¬ 
veloped his doctrine. Among the latter the 
largest space is allotted to Adam Smith, 
from whose writings also long extracts are 
given. Altogether the book contains a 
rather unusual amount of quoted matter; 
which I notice chiefly because it is, perhaps, 
likely to givp the careless reader an unduly 
low opinion of Dr. Gizycki’s independence 
and consistency of thought. In fact, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding his enthusiastic over¬ 
estimate of the Scottish thinker—whom he 
calls the “ Newton of Ethics ”—his exposi¬ 
tion of Hume’s system includes a just and 
complete criticism of its undeniable de¬ 
ficiencies. He lays due stress on the vague 
and imperfect apprehension which Hume 
hows of the specific quality of Conscience, 


considering it merely as a susceptibility to 
pleasure and pain from a contemplation of 
the mental qualities of human beings; 
whence his loose definition of Virtue as a 
" quality of the mind agreeable to or approved 
by everyone,” and the non-distinction of 
moral and intellectual excellences in his car¬ 
dinal notion of Personal Merit. This one¬ 
sided view of the moral consciousness enables 
us to understand how Hume was content to 
resolve it entirely into sympathy with the 
foreseen pleasures and pains of others. The 
incompleteness of this analysis is most 
strikingly exhibited in the case of the moral 
sentiment of Justice. It is even remarkable, 
as Dr. Giiycki observes, that after the at¬ 
tention given by Butler to the impulse of 
Resentment Hume should not have antici¬ 
pated Adam Smith in his analysis of the 
“ sense of merit and demerit ” into sympathy 
with gratitude and resentment, not merely as 
pleasurable or painful, bnt as direct active 
impulses to requital. It is remarkable, too, 
that the thinker whose originality in the 
sphere of metaphysics was most prominently 
shown in substituting non-rational “ associa¬ 
tion of ideas ” for rational cognition shonld 
have neglected to apply the same method to 
ethical psychology; and shonld have clung to 
the old error of treating moral approval as 
tho result of conscious reflection on the 
useful effects of approved qualities. As 
regards the origin of Justice, howei er, it 
hardly appears that Dr. Giiycki has under¬ 
stood the whole of Hume’s view. Iu the 
earlier Treatise on Human Nature Hume 
plainly does not consider men’s regard for 
justice to be originally due to the operation 
of sympathy ; he holds with Hobbes that it 
originates in self-love, and that its primary 
obligation depends on the existence of ^a 
social order which it is the individual s 
interest to maintain;* he only introduces 
sympathy as a necessary supplement to 
self-interest “ when society has become more 
numerous,” and each man's private concern 
in maintaining social order more remote and 
less readily perceived. It is probable that 
when he wrote the Inquiry he gave more 
importance to the operation of sympathy; 
bnt that he still considered self-interest an 
indispensable basis of justice seems evident 
from his hypothesis of a “species of crea¬ 
tures rational but incapable of resistance,” 
towards whom we should, therefore, not 
“ lie under any restraints of justice.” 

The rest of Dr. Giiycki’s historical work 
shows study careful in quality though 
limited in range. His view of the place of 
Shaftesbury in English ethical thought, of 
his relation to his two followers Butler and 
Hutcheson, of the debt of Hume to each of 
the three, and of the importance of Adam 
Smith’s work as supplementing and correct¬ 
ing Hume’s, seems to me on tho whole 
truer than that of any other historian with 
whom I am acquainted. On the other 
hand, his accounts of Hobbes and Locke 
are superficial; he falls, e.g., into the com¬ 
mon error of supposing that Locke’s denial 
of innate moral ideas implied a rejection of 

* Hume differs from Hobbes, of course, in con¬ 
sidering this social order to have been constituted, not 
once for all by an express promise, but by a gradually 
attained convention similar to those by which Lan¬ 
guage aud Money came to be accepted. 


reasoned ethical truth (in spite of the 
decisive passage in Book IV., c. iii., § 18-20, 
of the Essay ) ; and his comparative neglect 
of the rational moralists generally prevents 
him from thoroughly understanding the 
position of Butler, determined as it was 
by the double relation to Clarke and to 
Shaftesbury. 

The last third of the book is occupied by 
an independent discussion of the Greatest- 
Happiness Principle. Much of what Dr. 
Giiycki has to say in explanation and defence 
of his principle, though vigorously urged, 
and, in my opinion, sound, seems to belong 
to a stage of the U tilitarian controversy which 
we in England are trying to get beyond; and 
he does not notice many of the subtler ob¬ 
jections and difficulties with which we are 
now dealing. Still, the general scheme of 
argument on which he supports the principle 
has novelty and deserves attention. He 
distinguishes four proofs, which he calls re¬ 
spectively “ moral-inductio,” “ moral-axiom- 
atisch,” “ affocten-theoretisch,” and “natur- 
philosophisch.” The first is the argument 
which he considers Hume to have triumph¬ 
antly established: that all qualities of cha¬ 
racter and conduct which men approve and 
praise, and all moral rules which opinion 
imposes as obligatory, tend directly or in¬ 
directly to the production of “ satisfied con¬ 
sciousness ” * in individual human beings, or 
groups of such. The second proof results 
from a direct appeal to our common intuitive 
apprehension of what is ultimately and in¬ 
trinsically valuable : to say that an action 
gives pleasure or relieves pain is felt to 
be the one fiual answer to the question 
why we do it. The third argument exhibits 
the whole system of human impulses as 
naturally adapted to the production of the 
fullest and most satisfied consciousness pos¬ 
sible in the individual and the species; 
while the fourth, taking a wider sweep, 
shows us the realisation of an ever higher 
degree of psychic life as the end of the whole 
process of universal nature. The teleological 
optimism involved in this latter argument 
Dr. Giiycki defends with much dialectical 
vigour against both the current pessimism of 
German philosophy and the purely mechani¬ 
cal naturalism to which modern science every¬ 
where inclines. Absorbed in the interest of 
this controversy he has perhaps overlooked 
some deficiencies in the cogency and cohe¬ 
rence of his scheme of proof. The “ moral- 
axiomatic ” argument, in the view of most 
persons, leads prima facie to private happi¬ 
ness rather than general happiness as the 
natural ultimate end of the individual’s 
action. On the other hand, the end of the 
universe is doubtless universal: bnt even 
when we follow most unqnestioningly the 
teleological inferences which the external 
world suggests, it is difficult to prove con¬ 
clusively that the multiplying and heighten¬ 
ing of satisfied consciousness in sentient 
beings is the one aim of Nature or Providence. 

Henry Sidgwick. 


* “ Bofriedigtes Bewusstsein ” is the term which 
Dr. Giiycki prefers to “ pleasure.” The chief objec¬ 
tion to it is that it seoms to imply a pre-existing con¬ 
scious want, which is not a universal antecedent of 
the kind of consciousness that we value and desire to 
prolong. 
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Ormazd et Ahriman-, lenra Onlines et lenr 
Histoire. Par James Darmesteter. (Paris.) 

Hithekto tlio ancient Parsee religion, as re¬ 
corded in the pages of the Zendavesta, was 
generally considered to have in common with 
the religion of the Veda, and therefore to owe 
to the Indo-Iranian epoch, only one of its 
constituent elements, the worship of the 
powers of nature. But anyone who has 
perused M. Darmesteter’s present work and 
weighed its contents in an unbiassed spirit, 
will be satisfied, we think, that it is not only 
the sun-god Mithra, and the worship of the 
four elements, of the moon and of the stars, 
which mounts back to the pre-Iranian epoch. 
The very central dogma of the Zoroastrian 
faith, the dualism of Ormazd and Ahriman, 
which has never ceased to engage the atten¬ 
tion of inquisitive minds from the times of 
the Greek philosophers down to the modern 
students of the science of religion, can be 
traced back to an Aryan root; and so it is 
with all the more important of those highly 
abstract and spiritualised conceptions and 
personifications of the divine which play 
such a prominent part especially in the doc¬ 
trinal sections of the Zendavesta. 

Upon the value and intci’est of such a re¬ 
sult as this concerning one of the oldest and 
purest religions of the world we need not 
dwell. Two out of the seven Amsha^pands 
or highest deities of the Zendavesta had 
been before traced to their Aryan source in 
M. Darmesteter’s interesting monograph 
on Haurvatdt et Ameretdt, -which we re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of January 20, 1877. 
We will now try to give a short analysis 
of his new work, although in doing so we 
shall certainly not be able to do full justice 
either to the powerful array of arguments 
by which he has established the main pro¬ 
position of his book, or to the many remarks 
on other points of Iranian Mythology which, 
coming in incidentally, greatly enhance its 
value and interest. 

The first part contains tho history of 
Ormazd or Ahuramazda, the creator and 
supreme ruler of the world according to 
Parsee notions; and, though M. Darmesteter’s 
proposed identification of this divinity with 
the VedicVaruna is not new, it has never been 
brought out so forcibly before. Our author 
strengthens his point by a reference to the 
complete parallelism subsisting between the 
divine companions and attendants of Ahura¬ 
mazda on the one hand, and Varuna on-the 
other hand. The importance of this essential 
identity of the highest deities of the ancient 
Indians and Iranians respectively cannot 
easily bo overrated, as it gives us a glimpse 
into the real nature of the worship, not 
only of tho Aryan epoch, but of the Indo- 
European age. The supreme deity of the 
Indo-Europeans has to be reconstructed by 
combining the original characteristics of 
Ahuramazda, Varuna, Zeus, and Jupiter. 
It is true that Zeus is usually identified with 
Dyaus, while Varuna is placed by tho side 
of the Greek Ouranos. But the functions 
of these respective deities differ widely, and 
to compare them by reason of their names 
only is, M. Darmesteter observes, confound¬ 
ing Comparative Mythology with Compara¬ 
tive Grammar. The etymology of those 
appellations shows that either of them would 


have been a fit name for a god of the sky ; 
but when the Greeks and Romans had sepa¬ 
rated from the Aryans, the original appella¬ 
tives became distinct personalities ; and of 
these, only one was able to retain in each 
country the dignity of a supremo god of the 
sky, while the Iranians altogether dropped the 
old names and substituted a new one for them. 

Unlike Ahuramazda, his great adversary 
Aiira Mainyu, “ the spirit who causes 
anxiety,” is of Iranian formation, not only 
as regards his name, but also as regards his 
functions. Vet a close analysis of the 
latter lends to the result that the notions 
upon which they rest are for the most part 
traceable in the Vedas. Tho name of Aiira 
Mainyu has evidently been created in oppo¬ 
sition to Cpcuta Mainyu, “ the spirit who 
gives prosperity,” one of the names of 
Ahuramazda, and that designation which is 
usually given him when opposed to Aura 
Mainyu. Now tho roots cit or fvan and 
aiiijh, from which the characteristic epithets 
of the good and the evil spirit in the Avesta 
are derived, occur in Sanskrit also ; and as 
the mythological language of the Avesta op¬ 
poses cavanh, “force or prosperity,”to dzaiili, 
“cause of anxiety,” so the identical words 
(Sanskr. r/ivas and ainhas ) or other deriva¬ 
tives from those two roots are opposed to 
one another in the Vedas. What is meant 
by <;aeas in the Vedas may be best seen 
from the fact that it is used to denote the 
divine power which enables Indra to kill 
the murderous serpent. And it is this 
legend of the serpent (Sanskr. AM, Zend 
Azhi), originally an imago of tho clouds 
carrying off the water of the skies and 
forced to give it back by the deity of the 
storm, which underlies most of the attri¬ 
butes afterwards heaped upon Aiira Mainyu. 
We cannot enter here into the detail of the 
abundant evidence which M. Darmesteter 
has brought together in order to establish 
his ingenious hypothesis, that Aiira Mainyu, 
in his naturalistic aspect, is the direct heir 
of Azhi, the three-headed “murderous” 
serpent. The reason which he assigns for 
the transfer is this, that Azhi Dxlidl a, “ tho 
demoniac serpent,” was himself carried off 
by the stream of mythology and handed 
over to legendary history, which ended in 
making of him, in the time of Firdusi, a 
tyrannical foreign usurper called Zohdlc, who 
had two serpents growing out of his two 
shoulders that had to be fed every day with 
two'Iranian youths. 

For however many of his most prominent 
qualities and exploits tho Zoroastrian Ahri¬ 
man may be indebted to the cloud demon 
Ahi of old, there remains in his character a 
residue of such features as can only be 
accounted for by his relation to Ahuramazda. 
He is not a simple but a complex being, not 
only the heir and successor of Ahi, but also 
Ahuramazda reversed. As Ahuramazda had 
been made to be the source of everything 
good, so the “ bad creation ” was naturally 
believed to have proceeded from Anra 
Mainyu. The former has organised the 
latter, as M. Darmesteter expresses it, and 
this is true down to the smallest detail of 
Aiira Mainyn’s reign. Thus the six Amsha^- 
pands, by whom Ahuramazda is surrounded, 
find their precise counterpart in the six 
demons who are the principal attendants of 


Anra Mainyu ; but tho latter are clearly of 
secondary growth, as is proved partly by 
their names, and partly by their history anil 
character. It is in treating of these hellish 
dignitariesthatM. Darmesteter has discussed, 
and, as we must confess, entirely disposed 
of, tho favourite theory which, starting 
from the change of a good into an oppo¬ 
site meaning in such words as Zend daka, 
“fiend,” Sanskrit deva, Latin deus, tried 
to account for this by a supposed revolu¬ 
tion in the religious views of the Iranians, 
which was even conjectured by some to have 
led to a religious schism between the Indians 
and Iranians, and therefore to have become 
the primary cause of their political separation. 
This, according to M. Darmesteter’s show¬ 
ing, is another instance of the facts of lan¬ 
guage having been confounded with the 
facts of mythology. 

We can barely advert to the third and 
shortest part of this work, in which are dis¬ 
cussed the tenets of some of the later 
Zoroastrian sects, which, by assuming as the 
source both of the good and evil spirit 
either a principle of Unbounded Time, or 
of Spaco, or of Light, or of Destiny, un¬ 
consciously reverted to a similar train of 
ideas to that with which the primitive 
worship of nature in the earliest Indo- 
Iranian period had started. 

As it has been impossible in this brief 
outline even to touch upon the numerous 
occasional notes of the author on a host 
of vexed questions of Iranian mythology, 
we will quote in this place, as instances of 
his successful method of elucidating obscure 
myths, his remarks on the female demons 
Bushyai;la and Pairiht (Moore’s Peri); his 
happy comparison of the word daluika in 
Azhi Dahdka with the Vedic epithet of Ala, 
viz., ddsa, “ demon,” and of Parendi with the 
Vedic Purandhi ; his satisfactory analysis of 
that most curious being in Iranian my¬ 
thology, the three-legged ass, &c. As the 
index to his work shows, there is hardly any 
personngo in Iranian mythology that he 
lias not discussed, and, we may add, brought 
out in a new light. There are some points 
on which we are unable to agree with him, 
especially as regards his attempted dissolu¬ 
tion of Zaratlmstra, the reputed founder of 
the Parsee religion, into a fictitious being 
connected with the ancient and widely spread 
myth of the thunderstorm, Vhomme d'en hau'- 
M. Darmesteter has probably not con¬ 
cealed from himself the grave objections to 
which this theory is liable, though in this 
case, as in general, he has avoided entering 
into a discussion of the opposite views ot^ 
other scholars, agreeing in this feature ot 
his work with Geldner in his useful book 
Ucher die Metrih des jUnger en Ace-da, which 
has come out precisely at the same time as 
his own work. This coincidence is perhaps 
owing to a natural reaction agaiqpt the many 
controversies with which researches in the 
field of Zend philology havo for a con¬ 
siderable time been beset. The carefn 
avoidance of controversies certainly adds to 
the attractions of the present work, the sty e 

of which is altogether worthy of its contents, 

as it combines clearness and simplicity " ‘ 
a lively and occasionally brilliant diction. 
The arrangement of the whole is excellen . 

° J. Jolly. 
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T1IE GEXUIXENE3S OF ini'. C1UME VN TOMB- 
INSCRIPIIOX3. 

Ir will be remembered what interest was excited 
by the reported discovery of ancient Hebrew tomb- 
inscriptions ir. the Karaite cemetery at Tschufut- 
l;nle, in the Crimea. It is also well known that 
the gravest doubts have lately been cast upon the 
veracity and honesty of A. Eirkowitsch, the dis¬ 
coverer. Prof. Chwolson, of St. Petersburg, has 
published an important statement, tending to show 
that, except in a few insignificant points, all Fir- 
kowitsch's assertions are perfectly accurate. 

Prof. Chwolson does not profess to have ex¬ 
amined all the inscriptions in question, but only a 
sufficiently large sample to justify an induction. 
For instance, of the 271 inscriptions which, accord¬ 
ing to Firkowitsch, belong to the first twelve 
centuries A.I)., Chwolson has found and examined 
ninety-eight, and reports that the Hebrewcharacter 
is markedly different from that of the inscriptions 
ascribed to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
lie remarks that the good or bad preservation of 
trie inscriptions depends almost exclusively on 
their being exposed or not to tlio air. A good 
many inscriptions are almost entirely destroyed as 
to the upper part, while the lines in the part 
covered with earth are beautifully legible. As to 
the inscriptions dated in such and such a year “ of 
our captivity,” which have been asserted to bo 
either non-existent or forgeries, Dr. Chwolson in¬ 
forms us that he lias found and brought away the 
original of one such inscription, and a “ squeeze ” 
of another. 

Another charge against Firkowitsch was that he 
liad altered the letters of the alphabet which serve 
as numerals, in such a way as to give a greater 
antiquity to the inscriptions— eg., that he had 
changed n into n, and so thrown the date 
six hundred years back. I)r. Chwolson re¬ 
plies that out of forty-eight of the inscriptions 
in which the dates begin with n, selected by him 
as not having been ‘‘squeezed” by Firkowitsch, 
lie has found tho dates of the latter in forty-five 
cases quite correct; in one case doubtful; and in 
only two eases erroneous, but clearly without any 
attempt at forgery. 

Of the fifty-four inscriptions examined of 
which Firkowitsch took no “squeezes,” Dr. 
Chwolson has brought away with him the original 
of one important inscription of the year (con¬ 
taining the Tartar name nXD'2) and thirty-four 
*• squeezes.” On several of the latter there are 
genuine Tartar names, or names with Tartar end¬ 
ings, or in other cases names which could only 
have come to the Jews in the Crimea through 
Jews from Mohammedan countries. 

More important still, perhaps : Dr. Chwolson 
has found twenty-seven inscriptions probably not 
observed by F'irkowitscb, owing to their depth 
beneath the soil, or disregarded owing to their 
imperfect state. In all these twenty-seven in¬ 
scriptions the dates are quite distinct. One of 
llieui, not the oldest, has the date ' V'b 3 VIP tn ; one, 
greatly injured, the dato m'V'? 3Vph; and one, 
beautifully preserved, the date yin tn. The ori¬ 
ginals of the first and third Dr. Chwolson lias 
brought to St. Petersburg. There are also five 
inscriptions of the tenth century, thirteen of the 
eleventh, one of the year 1105, and one of the 
year 1204. 

lie adds that the epigraph of the year 005, 
asserted to he spurious in the Catalogue of Drs. 
Ilarkavy and Strack, is undoubtedly genuine, of 
which he gives circumstantial proof. This would 
appear to upset the arguments against the genuine¬ 
ness of other epigraphs, and throws a serious re¬ 
sponsibility upon Drs. Ilarkavy and Strack. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

The Geology of Sussex. —It is not only those who 
are specially interested in the geology of Sussex 
that are familiar with Dixon’s famous work on 


this subject. That work, indeed, is wellnigh in¬ 
dispensable to all who are working on the fossils of 
the Chalk and Tertiary formations. It is, there¬ 
fore, with sincere pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of the new edition, which has been for 
some time in preparation by Prof. Rupert Jones, 
F.R.S., and has just been published by Mr. \V. J. 
Smith, of Brighton. To collect and study the 
Tertiary and Cretaceous fossils of Sussex was for 
many years the delight of Mr. Dixon, and the 
magnificent collection which he thus accumu¬ 
lated is now in the British Museum. On his 
death—which took place in 184P, after most of 
the plates had been engraved, but before the 
letterpress had approached completion—several 
friends, including Prof. Owen, assisted the 
widow in finishing the work, and tho noble 
quarto, with its beautiful illustrations, appeared 
in 1850. JSinco that date, however, great ad¬ 
vance lias been made in geological and palaeon¬ 
tological science, and hence Prof. Jones has not 
only revised but greatly augmented the original 
volume. With the aid of several scientific friends, 
he has been able to describe in detail tho various 
additions which have been made of late years to 
our knowledge of the structure of Sussex and its 
organic remains. Thus, the famous Sub-Wenlden 
boring, which, if it revealed neither coal nor 
water, opened the eyes of geologists more than 
any amount of superficial exploration could pos¬ 
sibly have done, is admirably described by -Hr. 
Topley. In addition to the geological portion, 
Dixon’s work contained incidentally much inform¬ 
ation on the archaeology of Sussex. We are glad 
to see that the editor has retained this part of the 
volume, aud has brought the information up to 
date. Dr. J. Evans has revised the numismatic 
portion, while Mr. Ernest Willett has contributed 
a notice of the well-known explorations at Ciss- 
burv. Every part of this new edition, indeed, 
has been well cared for, either by the accomplished 
editor himself, or by the scientific men who have 
been associated with him in its production. 

Austral inn Palaeontology. —When Mr. Robert 
Etheridge, the son of the distinguished palaeont¬ 
ologist of our National Survey, was engaged in 
the geological exploration of Victoria, he under¬ 
took to compile a list of all the organic romaius 
which palaeontological research had brought to 
light, not only in that colony, but throughout 
Australia. After an interruption of several years, 
consequent upon his return to this country, Mr. 
Etheridge, in 1871, resumed his self-imposed task ; 
and his Catalogue of Australian Fossils, having 
been completed, lias just been published by the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. The 
fossils are arranged primarily in stratigraphical 
order, and subordiuately in zoological order; re¬ 
ferences are given to the works in which descrip¬ 
tions of the several species may bo found; 
and the principal localities of each fossil are cited. 
Such a work, by its very nature, is not much more 
readable than a Bradshaw or a Post Office 
Directory; but its great value for reference will 
be appreciated by all who are interested in the 
development of colonial science. The vast 
amount of labour indicated by this compilation 
shows that Mr. Etheridge is unsparing in energy 
and industry, and that he has not lost interest in 
the country where he commenced his scientific 
career. 

North-American Palaeontology. —To give a 
general view of the work which has hitherto been 
done in the Palaeontology of North America, so 
far at least as relates to invertebrate fossils, Dr. 
Ilayden has caused a complete bibliography to be 
compiled, and has recently issued the work as one of 
the series of “ Miscellaneous Publications ” of the 
United States Survey of the Territories. Thisrecord 
is divided into two parts—the first having been 
prepared by Dr. C. A. White, the palaeontologist 
to the Survey; and the second by Prof. Nichol¬ 
son, of St. Andrews: the former part refers to 
all publications within the United States, and tho 
latter to those which have appeared elsewhere. 


Most of the entries are accompanied by a concise 
abstract of the paper cited. Tho great number of 
publications under the narno of Dr. Nicholson 
shows the important part which he has taken in 
palaeontological research in North America. It 
should be mentioned that tho bibliography extends 
on the one hand to the West Indies, and on tho 
other to tile Arctic Regions. This little work is 
certainly not among the least valuable of the 
many publications which we owe to Dr. Ilayden 
and his colleagues. 

A Jurassic I'/crodactglcfromthe Pocky Mountains. 
—All the pterosaurian remains hitherto discovered 
in America have been of Cretaceous age. It is 
therefore interesting to learn that a well-preserved 
specimen has recently been found in the Upper 
Jurassic rocks of Wyoming. This specimen is 
the distal portion of the metacarpal hone of tho 
right wing, and indicates a pterodactyle which 
must have measured from tip to tip of outspread 
wings as much as four or five feet. It was found 
bv Mr. WillDton in the AtlantosaurusAxnls of 
Wyoming, and is now preserved in the Museum 
of Yale College. Its generic relations remain un¬ 
certain ; but Prof. Marsh, who describes it in the 
September number of the American Journal of 
Science, has provisionally referred it to Ptcro- 
dactylus under the name of P. montanus. 

A New Eocene Pachyderm from Transylvania. 
—So little is known in this country of scientific 
work in Hungary that it may be worth while to 
call attention to a paper by Ilerr Johann Bockh, 
published in the Mittheilungen of the Royal 
Hungarian Geological Institute at Buda-Pest, in 
which he describes a new genus of pachyderms 
from the Lower Eocene beds of Audrilsbaza. 
The specimen is a fragment of lower jaw, exhibit¬ 
ing a dentition which closely resembles that of 
Palaeotherium , to which genus it was, indeed, re¬ 
ferred by tho late Dr. Piivay. The author points 
out, however, the characters on which he feels 
justified in establishing a new genus for its re¬ 
ception. The fossil rejoices in tho name of 
Vrachgdiastemathcrium transilvanicum ! 

The late Mr. Belt. —Geologists will learn with 
deep regret that Mr. Thomas Belt has been fatally 
attacked with fever in Colorado, whither his pro¬ 
fessional duties as a mining engineer had carried 
him. A brief biographical sketch has appeared in 
Nature. Mr. Belt was a frequent contributor to 
the Journal of the Geological Society, to the 
Geoloyical Magazine, and to the Quarterly Journal 
of Science. Most of his papers bore upon glacial 
phenomena, upon whicli he hold peculiar views 
that have often been referred to in these columns. 
But Mr. Belt had a far wider reputation as the 
author of the charming volume entitled The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua. 


The Solothumer Taghlatt states that a perfectly 
white chamois is now to be seen in the Zooplas- 
tische Museum, which is located in the former 
episcopal palace at Solothurn. This exceedingly 
rare specimen, which has red eyes, white horns and 
hoofs, and a thick snow-white lleece, was shot in 
the Savienthal in the Canton of Graubiinden. 
It is the second example which has been met 
with. Its only known predecessor, of which an 
account is given by Tschudi in his Thierleben der 
Alpenwelt, was taken in 1853 over the village of 
Sculms in the same Canton. It is preserved in 
the Challande collection at Neuchatel. 


FINE ART. 

The Ahhey Church of Saint Alban, Hertford¬ 
shire. Illustrated by Janies Neale, F.S.A., 
Architect, Associate of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects. (Printed for 
Subscribers.) 

This magnificent folio volume, the result of 
long labour, has appeared at a timo when 
considerable public attention is directed 
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toward the work of restoration in progress 
at St. Alban’s. Mr. Neale is a young archi¬ 
tect, whose measured drawings of the great 
Abbey Church gained for him in 1875 the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, and the 
silver medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. These are the drawings 
which, with additions, are now reproduced 
by photo-lithography. Every drawing has 
been worked to a scale on the spot; every 
moulding has been taken the real size; no 
jointing is shown but that existing when 
the survey was made; and any marks of 
restoration are clearly indicated. The result 
is not only the most magnificent, but by far 
the most complete and accurate series of 
architectural illustrations which have ever 
been devoted to what is now, happily, the 
Cathedral Church of Hertfordshire. The 
beautiful etchings which, together with Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s description, appeared in the 
Portfolio of 1876, are rather pictorial than 
architectural; at any rate they do not aim 
at supplying minute detail. The same may 
be said of the illustrations in Murray’s 
Handbook. Mr. Neale, however, supplies us 
with all that the most exacting student can 
require, and we may turn over his pages 
(the only inconvenience is that they are 
somewhat vast, and that the book requires 
a separate table) with as much, in some 
cases with more, profit than we could derive 
from a hasty visit to the church itself. A 
“ short outline-sketch of the chief incidents 
respecting the Abbey ” precedes the plates; 
but there have been fuller and, perhaps, 
more satisfactory (certainly more conve¬ 
nient) architectural histories of the build¬ 
ing. It is the grand series of photo-litho¬ 
graphs that entitles Mr. Neale’s work to 
take the first place among those relating to 
the Abbey Church of St. Alban. 

The plates are sixty in number. Every 
portion of the building is illustrated, from 
the western porches to the extreme end of 
the Lady Chapel. Every detail has been 
considered, and every moulding of im¬ 
portance. The carved woodwork, the 
painted glass, and the coloured decorations 
have not been forgotten. Those who know 
what a wonderful epitome of architectural 
development in this country is contained in 
the several portions of St. Alban’s Cathedral 
will understand how much instruction, and 
that of the best sort, is certain to be afforded 
by a careful study of all its details. Be¬ 
ginning with fragments of, it may be, Offa’s 
church, the balusters worked up in the tri- 
forium arcading of the south transept, we 
come to the great church of Abbot Paul, an 
unusually plain and massive example of early 
Norman Romanesque, the design and charac¬ 
ter of which may have been in great part 
influenced by the materials used—the stores 
of Roman brick and stone gathered from the 
neighbouring ruins of Yerulamium. Then 
follows the Early English work of Abbot John 
de Celia, displaying the “ spiritual charac¬ 
ter ” insisted on by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott; and that of his successor, William of 
Trnmpington, also Early English. In due 
sequence come the exquisite Decorated work 
of the Lady Chapel and of the presbytery ; 
and, even more beautiful, the Decorated por¬ 
tion of the nave, rebuilt after the fall of some 
of the Norman arches. Lastly, appear some 
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Perpendicular tombs and screen-work. We 
have thus a range through Romanesque to 
Gothic, and from the beginning of the 
Pointed style to its latest development. Few 
buildings in this country could supply such 
a series of lessons ; but then few churches 
were so important, or held such a conspicuous 
position, as that of the Abbey which was at 
the head of the Benedictine Order in Eng¬ 
land. The monks of this great and wealthy 
house were under constant temptation to 
build and to alter, so as to bring their church 
to the architectural perfection of each suc¬ 
ceeding ago. Mediaeval builders had little 
reverence for their forefathers; and it was 
but rarely that a bishop like St. Wulstan was 
found to weep over the pulling-down of 
their works. We may be thankful that so 
much of Abbot Paul’s massive Norman was 
allowed to remain at St. Alban’s. The 
escape was a narrow one ; for if the Early 
English builders could have had their way, 
and if funds had not been wanting, the whole 
would surely have disappeared, and, whatever 
might have taken its place, we should have 
had no snch central tower as that which we 
now admire, with its ranges of Roman tile, 
and its round-arched windows. 

It is a mistake to suppose, althongh the 
assertion is constantly made, that St. Alban’s 
is the longest Gothic church in England, 
and therefore in the world. The great ap¬ 
parent extent of its nave, surmounting the 
ridge of the hill, may well give this impres¬ 
sion ; but the distinction of greatest length 
belongs in reality to the cathedral of Win¬ 
chester. The extreme external length of 
Winchester is 557 feet, 9 inches. That of 
St. Alban’s is 550 feet, 1 inch and a quarter. 
The difference—7 feet, 7| inches—is not per¬ 
haps very great, and is certainly not evident 
to the ordinary observer; but it exists, and 
should be recognised. The outline of the 
nave of St. Alban’s has, as we have always 
thought, been injured by the removal of the 
pointed roofs, the old weatherings for which 
remain on the sides of the central tower. 
But this removal was not a matter of yester¬ 
day. It took place long before the dissolu¬ 
tion of the abbey, and, althongh we cannot 
doubt that, if the judgment of the builders 
and rebuilders of the church—Abbot Paul, 
John de Celia, Hugh of Everdon—could 
be obtained, as to the proposed restoration 
of the steep roofs, it would be in favour of 
the measure, the present condition of things 
has been so long in existence that it has be¬ 
come an historical accident of the building. 
It is one of those questions about which, in 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s words, “ there is 
much to be said on both sides.” But we 
should all agree to deprecate in the strongest 
terms any removal or alteration of the flat 
interior ceiling. This is a relic—a “sur¬ 
vival ” it may perhaps be called—of the 
Norman period, when a great and wide nave 
space could not well be covered in any other 
manner; and to destroy it would be a bar¬ 
barism. With respect to the western 
towers, which it has been proposed to re¬ 
build, as the work would be entirely new 
there could, we suppose, be to great objec¬ 
tion to the carrying out of the original Nor¬ 
man (or later) plan, supposing that to be 
well ascertained. And we should certainly 
welcome any change which would bring into 


greater prominence, while securing its pre- 
servation, the exquisite work of John de 
Celia in the external porches at the vest 
end. Mr. Neale devotes six plates to the 
details of these porches, and there is not s 
moulding, a capital, or a fragment of leafage 
which does not fully justify Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s admiration. Had the front been 
completed in accordance with this beginning 
it must have been one of the finest things of 
its time in this country. What was the 
full design, as it was at length completed by 
William of Trnmpington, is a little nncer- 
tain. The three porches had certainly high- 
pitched roofs. Mr. Neale suggests that the 
west wall above them consisted mainly of 
three tiers of arcading. Part of the lowest 
tier still remains. Above, he supposes that 
six lancet windows were arranged in pairs, 
and the whole was surmounted by a gable, 
probably containing small windows and 
arches. What the effect of this arrangement 
must have been we can only imagine; bat, 
at any rate, the whole west front must have 
contrasted sharply with the austere sim¬ 
plicity of the Norman nave. Recent es- 
amination has shown that John de Celia 
intended to use a lower floor-level for the 
western nave, thus giving greater height 
and dignity to the high-altar, and gaining a 
picturesque variety by the ascent which 
would have been necessary where the new 
work ended. All this was swept away by 
his successor, whose work, owing to want of 
funds or to a less “ spiritual” feeling, is far 
plainer. 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Neale 
through the various parts of the church, 
and must content ourselves with repeating 
that every division is thoroughly illustrated. 
The beautiful leafage and work of open 
flowers which belong to the Decorated 
portion of the nave—that completed in the 
time of Abbot Michael of Mentmore (1335- 
1349)—receives ample justice, and has never 
before been so well interpreted. Here and 
there a page of more pictorial character, 
the large scale of which renders detail suf¬ 
ficiently visible, gives us a portion of the 
massive Norman nave, the shrine of the 
protomartyr (or rather the restored base of 
the shrine), or the general exterior. There 
is not a plate which will not repay long 
study, or which does not reveal some grac® 
of design or ornament, such as would hardly 
attract the attention of a hasty visitor to the 
building. We may instance the beautiful 
details of the windows in the eastern 
chapels; and, of very different character, 
the carving of the wooden bosses from the 
roof of the presbytery. Mr. Neale has paw 
special attention to the interior roots 
throughout the church. His frontispiece 
gives us a coloured copy, one-sixth the rea 
size, of one of the decorated panels of t e 
choir ceiling, with its enclosing beams; an 
two plates are assigned to the devices intro¬ 
duced at a comparatively late period v 
Abbot John of Whethamstede on the pres¬ 
bytery roof. These are the Abbot’s cognis¬ 
ances : the lamb of St. John the Baptist an 
the eagle of St. John the Evangelist- B° 
are placed within borders of peculiar leala, , 
the treatment of which recalls certain wn 
broidery designs of the fifteenth cen nry. 
We have also some beautiful details from 
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■watching-loft on the north side of the great 
shrine—an admirable specimen of oak carv¬ 
ing. The loft seems to have been erected 
between the years 1400 and 1413; and, 
shattered as it is, it deserves the fullest 
attention. The leaf-crockets of the arches— 
of which Mr. Neale gives two examples— 
bold, vigorous, and natural, well illustrate 
the difference between carving into which 
the workman transferred something of his 
own feeling, and the mechanical, engine- 
turned devices of which in our day we see 
far too much. 

In turning over Mr. Neale’s plates, it is 
impossible to be otherwise than struck with 
the extreme power and beauty of the sculp¬ 
ture throughout the church, let it belong to 
what period it may. It is clear that the very 
best workmen of their time found their way 
to St. Alban’s; and no church in England 
affords finer or more instructive examples of 
what decorative sculpture really ought to be. 
The leafage is everywhere admirable; and 
there are certain arrangements of the ball- 
flower in the interior mouldings of the Lady 
Chapel windows which are wonderfully rich 
and graceful. It is a great pleasure, no less 
than a great advantage, to be able to renew 
our recollections of St. Alban’s by the help 
of Mr. Neale’s drawings. Perhaps no great 
English church has been more fully or elabo¬ 
rately illustrated. To the student the book, 
entirely trustworthy as it is, cannot fail to 
prove of the highest value. It was printed 
for subscribers ; but the few remaining copies 
may be procured from the author, whose 
address is 8 Adelphi Terrace, London. 

Riciiard Jobs King. 


. RECENT ADDITIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OV 
TITIAN. 

The life of Titian has been copiously illustrated 
of late by documents, letters, and pictures, but 
the supply of such treasures seems as yet not to 
hare been exhausted. I have to note the discovery 
of several important records and at least two 
valuable pictures. 

It will he in the recollection of readers of the 
Life of Titian that this Venetian master, having 
been invited by Cardinal Alexander Farnese to 
visit Paul III. at Bologna, made the journey 
between April 20 and 30, 1543, and joined the 
Pope ai his passage through Ferrara on the 22nd 
of the month. In June he accompanied Paul to 
Busseto, where he met Charles V., and then he 
returned to Bologna, from whence he went back 
to Venice in July. During his stay at the Papal 
Court Titian painted several portraits, the most 
important of which was that of the Pope, at 
present preserved in the museum of Naples. We 
are now enabled to fix the date of this master¬ 
piece exactly. Titian seems to have begun it 
immediately on his arrival at Bologna. lie 
finished it in about four weeks. From the 
accounts of the Papal treasurer, Bernardino della 
Croce, we learn that it was presented to the Pope 
before May 27:— 

“ 1543. A di 27 Maggio, ducati doi d’ oro in oro 
pagati a Bernardino della Croce per tanti ne ha dati 
a M ro Tiziano pittore veneziano per far portare il 
quadro del ritratto di Sua Santita ch’ ha fatto.” 
Another item in the same account gives the 
date of Titian's departure from Bologna on his 
return to Venice:— 

•‘1543.—E piu a di 10 Luglio detto, ducati 
einquanta d'oro in oro a M ro Tiziano pittore quali 
-‘taa Santiti gli dona per suo spose in tornare a 
Venezia.” 

1' rom this it would appear that Vasari was 


right in saying that Titian received no re¬ 
muneration for his labours when he painted the 
Pope's likeness at the time of the Conference of 
Busseto. lie seems only to have drawn the mere 
expenses of his journey. 

Equally interesting as a proof of the distinction 
with which Titian was wont to be treated is a 
document relating to the painter's last visit to 
Rome, recently found in the archives of the 
Capitol by Ferdinand Gregorovius, the historian 
of Rome under the Popes. Titian, we all know, 
was escorted to l’esaro and thence to the Vatican 
by the Duke of Urbino in 1540. He was received 
by Paul III., and Bernbo, Vasari, Sebastian del 
Piombo, even the great Michelangelo paid atten¬ 
tion to him. The document found by Gregorovius 
proves that he obtained the freedom of the city of 
Rome on March 20, 1540, taking rank in "this 
dignity immediately after Michelangelo, who re¬ 
ceived the same honours in 1537. 

More important as a contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of Titian as an artist is the recovery of his 
portrait of Bernbo, which once belonged to the 
Farnese family, and was supposed to have been 
lost or to have found its way by accident into the 
collection of the Barberini family. This portrait, 
which once liung in the Naples Museum under 
the name of Paul Veronese, is accurately described 
in the Farnese inventories. It was subjected to 
repeated restorations, and became so disfigured 
at last that it was withdrawn and stowed away in 
the magazines of the Palazzo Borbonico. There 
it was recently found, cleansed and set up afresh; 
so that we now admire a fine, though not perfectly 
preserved, likeness of Titian's great protector and 
friend. Bernbo here is quite a dili'erent person 
from the Cardinal hearing his name in the Bar¬ 
berini gallery. He wears the red cap, the cape, 
and robes of his office. He sits near an open 
window, having just rested his left hand and 
the book in his grasp on his knee, while his right 
reposes on the arm of a chair. He looks out 
of the picture to the left, with bold, dark, and 
slightly sunken eyes, his eagle nose projecting 
thin and aquiline over moustache and long, sleek, 
double-tailed beard. The picture is not one of 
the most finished likenesses of Titian. But it is 
executed with great breadth and boldness. 

Another find of the same description is that of 
the Su tus IV. which Vasari describes. It was 
removed mnny years ago from the walls of the 
Pitti, and has since been supposed to have 
perished. It is on panel, represents the pontiff in 
profile, and is an undoubted work of the master. 
But it is also one of those pieces which he exe¬ 
cuted without a model; and the handling of it, 
so far as one can judge, was shallow and hasty. 

I may add, as a piece of news, that the portrait 
of the daughter of Roberto Strozzi, which so long 
attracted attention in the Strozzi Palace at 
Florence, is now exhibited in the Berlin Museum, 
together with a portrait of Martelli by Bronzino, 
and a fine profile by Botticelli. On close in¬ 
spection in a new light the Strozzi Titian proves 
to be not a little injured by repainting of the sky. 
The age of the girl read hitherto as X is now 
found to be II. J. A. Crowe. 


wilkie's letters to perry nurse r. 
ii. 

“ Kensington October 21“ 1821. 

“I regretted much putting off my journey to Little 
Bealings but the opportunity which was offered me of 
going to France with a party was really a great 
object, and I hope you and M' 1 Nursey would excuse 
the delay of my visit to you it has occasioned. My 
intention and that of Colonel Ansley, whose party I 
joined was to go over to Boulogne and then to sojourn 
for a week or a fortnight., but upon getting there our 
accommodations & the amusements of the place and 
the society wore not so good as wo expected, and upon 
its being suggested that Paris was within our reach, 
we made our calculations, started by the first con¬ 
veyance and in SO hours were in that, celebrated city. 

“ My first object was to see the Great Gallery of the 


Louvre. In the number of works I found here no 
diminution, and to a hasty review the absence of the 
restored pictures was scarcely felt. Colour is the 
great object of all English Artists. I was therefore 
chiefly attracted by the Masters remarkable for that 
quality. I selected two pictures to make slight copies 
of with chalk & water-colours, not because they were 
tho finest pictures of all in the Gallery but because 
they wore the finest in colours and management in 
my way. They were two of Ctiyp. One, a chevalier 
going out to the chase, and the other a chevalier re¬ 
turning from tho chase. Tho figures were larger than 
Ctiyp's generally are but in their way as tine as 
Titian’s. 

“ The works of the French Artists claim particular 
attention from all visitors to Paris. I saw a great 
deal of what they had been doing and also was most 
obligingly recoived by many of the artists themselves. 
You cannot compare their manner of painting with 
any school that has ever existed. All the schools of 
former times, including evon the painters of Ancient 
Groece, have, perhaps with the exception of the 
Florentine, aimed essentially at colour. The present 
French painters with the brightest colours upon their 
palates [sic] never seem to produce what to the eye 
of an artist can be termed colour. So great a want 
iB this that many other qualities, such as light and 
shaddow [sic] the harmony of composition and the 
concentration of the interest of a story, all of which 
being managed upon the same principles generally 
coexist with it and are seldom to be found in its 
absence. Tho French artists have great knowledge 
of the human figure and great industry in getting up 
all the individual parts of their picture, but they cor- 
tainly have not the tact of making their pictures look 
well or of giving them an agreeable or a finished 
look. It is the same in their Engravings, the general 
tone and melowness [sic] of a work of art is still 
wanting. This was to me so obvious that in looking 
at a Print shop from tho opposite side of a street iu 
Paris I could generally tell a French from an English 
print from the dryness of the one and the fullness of 
tone of the other. However it must be allowed that 
that exellence [sic] which pleases a whole nation in 
any art is not to be cavilled at by foreigners ; and it 
is perhaps from a degree of exclusiveness in our taste 
that we differ from them in appreciating that in which 
they excell [sic], 

“ I was told there was a collection of Spanish pic¬ 
tures in the possion [sic] of tho Maroshal Soult that 
might be seen and was accordingly advised to apply 
to see them. This I did & had a note from the 
Mareshal fixing a day when I might see them. When 
I went, to my surprize, I was introduced to Mareshall 
the Duke de Dalmatia himself. The pictures were 
the finest of them of Morillo [sic], and were larger 
and certainly finer than any I had ever seen of the 
Master. I was exceedingly pleased and gratified by 
them but was no loss interested with this sort of 
opportunity of meeting so distinguished a man as 
Soult. His manner to mo was exceedingly good 
humoured, & when he spoke to me even familiar. 

I was nearly two hours in his Hotel, during which 
time he was always by, particularly when I came to 
the leading pictures. Ho would explain thorn himself 
and would load me by the arm to look at another 
picture, and though there were people by who could 
interpret, he soemed to prefer Itearing me explain 
what I thought of the pictures as well as I could 
myself. This was perhaps the most interesting scene 
I was present at in Paris. He is a strong and power¬ 
ful man, looks sensible and shrewd, and quite the 
person to whom such a thing as the command of an 
army might be delegated. He does not however look 
much like a sholdier [sic] and certainly does not 
carry himself high in his manner; but with all this 
there was now and thon an expression he made use 
of and there was a deference shown by those about him 
that kept me in mind that I was all along in tho 
presence of the great opponont of Wellington. 

“ In Paris I remained with our Party for 13 days, 
and, having seen all the lions before, found myself 
fully at leisure now, to see only what was of use to 
myself, and in the time I really saw a great deal." 




“ Kensington Dec br 24 th 1821. 

“ In the way of news little can be said to bo pass¬ 
ing worth relating to you here. We are all at home, 
with the children from school, which make the hov.su 
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full for the time. Wo have however an occasional 
party which serves to keep us alivo in our littla way 
both above and below stairs. Last week we had some 
of my brother artists—viz. Mess'* Turner, Caicott, 
Chantrey, &c. and in order to entertain them in tho 
greatest style, wo sported a bottle of tho block M r 
Robert was so kind as send us which, I assure you, 
was much admired by those connoissenti in matters 
of taste. It was the first time M r Turner had been to 
visit us, and M r Nurscy will bo amused to learn that 
my sister has upon the occasion conceived tho most 
rooted aversion to that artist whom so many admire 
from his habit of tasting of everything and leaving a 
great deal of everything upon his plato. It is possible 
therefore that even M r Turner may have too much 
taste, which, however serviceable in his pictures, may 
be more than enough for his eating; but this is ailrc 
nous.” 

“ Kensington July 2S lh 1822. 

“After the exhibition was dosod ami my picture 
returned homo I informed the Duke of Wellington of 
my readiness to deliver it and received from him a 
polite note requesting mo to send it to him & to let 
him know the Price. The fixing of the Price I had 
previously considered a good deal, and as my friends 
here as well as those among whom it has been dis¬ 
cussed as you mention in your neighbourhood have 
taken a good deal of interest about this question, I 
have heard every variety of opinion upon the subjoet. 
That of 2,000 gs. has been frequently mentioned, and 
had the same picture been painted for a public insti¬ 
tution and for a public purpose, I do not know that I 
would have been conteutcd with less; but being 
paintod by order of a privato individual, & being 
myself employed almost entirely by private individuals, 
I could not ask for this a much higher prieo than other 
privato individuals would give for pictures of the same 
worth. This opinion therefore in which I was sup¬ 
ported by some friends who are practical men, and 
who are good judges both of the value of works of art 
and of time, restricted mo in tho price I put upon the 
Picture, which altho’ it was by no means so high as 
2000 gs. was nevertheless greater than anything or 
any other modern artists have had from any indi¬ 
vidual employer in this country ; and whether it be 
two [sic] high or two low, I have the satisfaction to 
state that it has this important confirmation, that it 
has not only beon asked but has been paid. And 
altho’ the Ihtko to a friend of mine who met his Grace 
at a party who put the question to him said that it 
was perhaps more than lie at first expected, vet it was 
not more than he was willing to pay for the Picture, 
and that ho was satisfied. 

“ The picture being delivered and immediately paid 
for by his Grace I consider myself very handsomely 
treated, and that I havo got a very important busi¬ 
ness out of hand. I am now looking therefore to 
what I am to proceed upon next. The Earl of Liver¬ 
pool I havo seen since my return to town, havo shown 
all the sketches, and am happy to find him so much 
satisfied with that of the Preaching of Knox, that he 
only waits for a more completed sketch to determine 
on giving me a commission to paint it. 

“ The Duke of York X havo had another sitting of: 
and that goes on well; only there is still tho want of 
style about the under part of tho Dress. 

• ••••• 

“ The result of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
which closed the day after wo left Boalings was 
very satisfactory; it was within £2 13 0 of i’GOOO, 
namely 5007 7s. The mooting which took placo on 
the Monday after as I fully expected was by no 
means so satisfactory; it was what tho expression of 
personal grievances on tho one side without any thing 
conciliatory on tho othor was likely to create, i.e. an 
increase of soreness to both. "Whether any tiling may 
bo dono previously to heal up matters no one knows ; 
but I fear much, tho’ now at the highest point of 
prosperity in our Institution, that next spring various 
of our members may cecede [sic] from the Exhi¬ 
bition." 

“ Kensington, Eept r . 13 !b 1822 

11 In Scotland from whence I have just come the 
crop of last year was so good that from the quantity 
they were able to export to the South their situation 
at present is by no means so bad as that of tho 
English farmer. This was perhaps a fortunate cir¬ 


cumstance for that country upon the late occasion, tho 
visit of tho King being likely to intrude upon their 
means and their occupations in a way to which they 
were not accustomed. This however is all ovor and 
a most extraordinary sceno it presented. Edinburgh 
was never known to be so full e ither in tho memory of 
man or in history, people of every rank, both savage 
and sage, who could afford the time or tho rnoncy 
eame to have an eager look of Ilis Majesty. The 
University smt their representatives ; the clergy, both 
presliytcrian and episcopalian, nonjuror and dissenter, 
sent theirs. The Provosts and Ilaillics of tho larger 
towns astonished us by rattling through the streets in 
the most fashionable time of tho day in tho most 
splendid equipages ; and what was still more striking 
and enlivening was tho gathering of the Clans from 
the North, who with an alacrity and spirit not unliko 
that their fathers showed in tho 15 have with an oqual 
disregard of consequences beon at the expense of 
fitting out a hundred men each, that they might wel¬ 
come in becoming form their great chief of chiefs. 
Those who appeared were tho Macgrigors, tho 
Drummons, the Clanrannalds, the Sutherlands, and 
the Macdonalds of Glenga’-y. There wns also a baud 
of Celts, being chiefly inhabitants of Eelwa, in the 
Highland dress, and besides them a Company of 
Archers, established it is said in the time of the 
James's, and who wore a dress something like Robin 
Hood's men, who being instituted in ancient times as 
tho body guard of tho Scottish Kings, had thus 
claims to this distinguished honor allowed to them 
upon the present occasion, & by tho picturesque 
elegance of their dress added a great deal to the 
splendour of tho ceremonials in which His Majesty 
was engaged at Hollyrood house. 

“The landing at Leith and the procession to tho 
Palace were tho finest tilings in tho way of spectacle 
that occurred, but besides theso, the Levee and Draw¬ 
ing room, both of which I witnessed, were peculiarly 
striking. The King himself was at the Levee dressed 
in the Highland garb and looked finer than ever I saw 
him in any dress. Sir William Curtis, as is well 
known, also sported the tartan, a compliment which 
no alderman had over paid that cloth bofore. The 
Drawing room was extremely interesting, the dresses 
wore as splendid and as well put on as at any assem¬ 
blage at St. James’s, in jewels and diamonds however 
it fell far short of it. Ouo carriage that I saw drive 
up to tiio gate looked very imposing. It was that of 
a Highland Chieftain with the handsomest liverys ac- 
eompany'd by 4 running footmen in the Highland dress 
armed with targets and Lochaber axes; as if in de¬ 
fence of tho ladies who lighted and entered the hall 
in elegant court dresses. The equipages however were 
in general very inferior to what a court in London 
would produce. The Drawing room itself was very 
imposing. I saw the Ladies enter one by one with 
their trains sailing as they advanced to his Majesty, and 
to see their faces as they approached was truly curious 
the sort of flutter and change of colour, the evident 
terror that many were in, and at the same time tho 
sort of beauty of behaviour that all of them in¬ 
stinctively showed on being saluted by tho King 
made it really one of the most interesting sights 
that could bo witnessed. Whether the display of 
beauty was so great as a S‘ James's Court could 
have furnished is rather a doubtful question, and I 
have not heard any opinion from one experienced 
upon the subject. 

“His Majesty’s progress to tho Church was marked 
by the peculiar good behaviour of the people, who 
with all their eagerness simply took off their hats in 
silence as his carriage passed along. His Majesty’s 
appearance in church gave great satisfaction to tho 
people and was one of thoso things that will bo as 
long remembered by the douce and decent presby- 
terians as anything he has done. 

“ The whole visit seems to have gone off in the 
most remarkablo and satisfactory manner. We had 
every evidence in Scotland that it was liked on the 
part of the people and from what I hear from various 
quarters here it appears to have given very great 
pleasure to tho King himself. While it lasted the 
joy & excitement was groat, the jokes & puns 
that every new situation gave rise to were of the most 
lively kind, and looking at it with the eye of a 
paintor the variety & brilliancy of the costumes & 
buildings and scenery, seemed to recall those of the 
best times of the art. One joke was made by a friend 
I thought rather good. The Principal Baird, it was 
said, was most desirous to have the honor of preach¬ 


ing before the king, but being a man of warm feelings 
apt to be overcome even to tears when strongly ex¬ 
cited, it was said that preaching before the King 
would be neither more nor less than George Biirl 
unto George Rex greeting [Scotch for crying], Gkn- 
gary’s mon when they arrived had to take the oath of 
allegiance before they could be put on duty. Sir 
Walter Scott who as a magistrate administered m 
them tho oath said, on finding they could not spe.k 
english, that tho oath should bo explained to them. 
No, No, said Glengary, we have not time for tint— 
they can swear all the same, and at any rate the oalh 
can bo explained to them afterwards 1 ! ! ” 

“ Kensington, Nov**. 260 isjj, 

• • • • • t 

“ Wo havo had much pleasure in the visit of Mist 
Cara; and I have only to regret that, being for a 
short time out of town, and about a fortnight occu¬ 
pied with a severe cold, I havo not been able to show 
her about so much as I could wish to see the Lions; 
however she has not been ontirely prevented seeing 
objects of this sort, having been escorted with my 
sister on Saturday last to see those at Exeter Change, 
which, with the Tygersnnd Elephants, and the various 
other animals, furnished subject for conversation f: 
two wliolo days afterwards. 

“Talking of Exeter Change, however, I have irw 
proceeded a considerable way with my Picture of the 
Parisli Beadle, into which a monkey and bears sre 
introduced. The monkey I was obliged to get after 
all from Exeter Change, it being necessary I shoul l 
havo a real one before me : the study I had made of 
the little ono at Mrs. Fitzgerald's being not altogether 
adapted to my purpose, and being of too dark acolo .r 
to suit its place in the Picture. Mrs. Fitzgerald wi.l. 
I fear, bo displeased with this appearance of slight 
passed upon her favorite, ami may perhaps apply the 
lines of Shakcspear to me of‘To one thingconstant 
nover,’ that she so happily applied to it. 

“ The chief thing I have begun since yon wen in 
town is the sketch in oil of the Preaching of Kn i, 
which from its look appears ono of the best wbjws 
I have yet got. That of Qucon Mary you were 
pleased to think well of is still in reserve, may do at 
a future time, but is not so good a field to work up'o 
as Knox.” 

• • • • • I 

“Jan^ 26*1^3- 

“ My Picture of the Beadle goes on uninterruptidly. 
Robert went with me ono day to a noted place—l ifid 
Lano, bottom of Holbourn Hill in quest of a Bear, 
which I afterwards made a Drawing of. This was a 
complete Alsacia, looked a sanctuary for everything 
low and terrific; being two of us, however, we pt 
out without molestation & pockets quite safe. My 
Italian figures I have got done, and am now painti: g 
in the Bear.” 

• • ■ • • • 

“ 24, Lower Philllmore Place, Kensinc'-'i. 

July 26* 1825. 

“ I am now a Placeman, with all tho odium as well 
as the credit of holding a post under the Crown. By 
a letter received last week from M r - Peel I was in¬ 
formed that the appointment of Limner to the King 
for Scotland, become vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Raeburn, had by his proposal been most graciously 
conferred upon me by his Majesty. This appointment, 
unexpected & unsolicited as it was, and conferred by 
the givers simultaneously and with the purest dis¬ 
interestedness, I naturally look upon as a very high 
honor. By its name it may be an ancient office and 
was probably held by those Limners who have paint. J 
the numorous Kings & Queens who adorn the walls 
of tho old Gallery at Hollyrood House. In mode™ 
times it has become more of a sinecure & for twenty 
years back being held by one who was not an art -t, 
but from that misapplication wns retrieved by coming 
lately into the hands of Sir Henry Raeburn. In 
descending to mo it remains professionally in the right 
channel; but as it has converted me into a pensioner 
to acertain extent upon thopublie, and being in regard 
to Scotland a non-resident, I feel desirous to make 
such application of my art that in spirit at least 
may not be subject to the additional charge of being a 
sinecurist.” 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In a series of letters to the Times, Mr. J. 0. 
Itobinsou, who for some years had superintendence 
of the Art Museum at South Kensington, has been 
urging that, in a more important and complete 
way than has ever before been attempted, thero 
should be organised an Exhibition of Old English 
I'ecorative and Industrial Art. We have been, 
indeed, somewhat specially regardful of many of 
the treasures of the industrial art of other nations 
that various circumstances have brought into our 
hands, but hitherto, as a community, not a little 
indifferent to such art objects as are of Old 
English origin. An exhibition where much of 
purely English work should be displayed would 
excite interest and stimulate curiosity and care. 
We are much at one on this matter with Mr. 
Robinson. The writer of the letters further urges 
that in the domain of English industrial art ex¬ 
cellent service could be rendered by the provincial 
museums if there were opportunity afforded for 
rendering it. lie urges that the provincial 
museums of England are as yet poor and feeble 
plants: that they grow but slowly, as if in ungenial 
soil; while, at least, they might be made admirable 
and safe receptacles for such treasures as those he 
speaks of. “ A little trouble,” he adds, “ and 
goodwill on the part of neighbouring noblemen 
and gentry might, indeed, soon impart interest 
and value to the museum of every English county 
town, and thus the depressing blankness of many 
a wealthy and populous centre would be wonder¬ 
fully relieved.” .'1 r. Robinson's subsequent digres¬ 
sions on the subject of South Kensington have not 
added strength to the series of communications 
upon which he has been engaged. 

While the Grosvenor Gallery is preparing for 
its second Winter Exhibition, which will include, 
it is understood, many examples of the water¬ 
colour work of the elder of our now living artists, 
as well as a very rich array of drawings by Old 
Masters, it is no secret, we believe, that the Royal 
Academy has engaged to display during this 
winter season a collection of the designs and 
studies of Old Masters to supplement and form a 
part of the usual exhibition of their painted work. 
The resources at the command of so ancient and 
distinguished a body as the Royal Academy are 
undeniably great: and we believe that the pres¬ 
tige of the society has sulliced to obtain for it the 
promise of exceptional loans from more than one 
great private collection hitherto closed to the 
public. The present is then a very fitting oppor¬ 
tunity to bring forward the important question of 
cataloguing, and to urge publicly upon thosecharged 
with the arrangement of these kindred Exhibitions 
the desirableness of preparing fuller descriptive and 
analytical records than have vet been offered. On 
more than one occasion at a Winter Exhibition, the 
catalogue issued by the authority of the Royal 
Academv was a source of just reproach to that 
body. Its information was at the best scanty, and 
at the worst inaccurate. Latterly, we are rejoiced 
to eay, there has been sign of improvement; but 
the energy and en’erprise of the Royal Academy in 
this matter have never been put to so severe a test 
as they are this year destined to be put to; for, in 
the first place, the just attribution of a drawing is 
often more difficult than that of a picture, and in 
the second place, one drawing is often related to 
another, throws light upon another, in a wav not 
easily to be taken count of with painted and 
presumably independent canvases. The Grosvenor 
Gallery, too, has thus far been behindhand in this 
matter. It presented us last year wdth a crude 
list; at first, of necessity, not wholly trustworthy ; 
then amended, but at the last not faultless ; and it 
issued an excellent general study of the work of 
certain Italian masters only after the close of the 
Exhibition, and in an illustrated Catalogue which 
was expensive, though not dear. What is first 
wanted, we will venture to urge, in an exhibition 
of Old Masters' drawings is a Catalogue raisonne, 


issued, indeed, “ under revision ” to begin with, 
but as soon as possible in complete and instruc¬ 
tive form. The task, of course, is not the task of 
a day, nor is it, even in the most skilled hands, 
facile of accomplishment; but the resources surely 
exist which would provide for the work, and we 
would hope that both the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery may this year be encouraged 
to undertake it. 

Messrs. Dkigiiton and Duntiiorne will 
shortly publish by subscription a selection from 
the works of Mr. Henry lfawson, now’ exhibited 
at the Art Museum, Nottingham Castle. They 
will be engraved by Mr. Alfred Daws an in his 
new photo-mezzotint process. The W’ork will 
contain about twelve plates. 

The same firm have in preparation etchings by 
V. Lhuillier, after Mr. G. II. Boughton’s painting, 
The Waning of the Honeymoon, and Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’s As Tin/ as a Limehiln ; and after Mr. 
Gliudoai's Friends or Foes ?, by A. Mougiu. 

IIeiir Sigmund Soldan, of Niirnberg, has just 
begun the publication of a work containing 
photographic illustrations of the magnificent col¬ 
lection of arms in the possession of Prince 
Charles of Prussia. This is one of the richest 
collections in Germany, not only as regards his¬ 
torical importance, but also from its artistic in¬ 
terest, some of the greatest artists of Germany, 
such ns Albrecht Durer, the two Behams, Alt¬ 
dorfer, Virgil Solis, and others, having furnished 
designs for the ornamentation of many of the 
pieces. The work is to appear in numbers, of 
which the first, containing twenty-one plates, is 
now out. It is accompanied with explanatory 
text written by Ilerren Ililtl and Frisch. 

The venerable German sculptor Ludwig von 
Ilofer, a pupil of Thorwaldseu, has lately gone 
to Carrara in order to execute his great group of 
the Rape of Proserpine in the marble of that 
place. He hopes to accomplish his work in about 
ten months, though the group measures fourteen 
feet in height, and the artist is now seventy-seven 
years of age. 

The Minister of Public Instruction having 
decided that the various libraries of Paris should 
not talce part in the retrospective exhibition of the 
Trocadfiro,several of tho smaller libraries, following 
the example of tho Bibliotheque Nationale, have, 
as already mentioned, instituted exhibitions of 
their own, bringing out all the treasures stored 
in their collections. The Bibliotheque de Sainte- 
Genevieve in particular makes a good show of 
rarities and curiosities. Among the most note¬ 
worthy of these are a series of busts of distin¬ 
guished men belonging to the ancient abbey of 
Sainte-Genevieve, executed by such artists as 
Girardou, Coysevox, Catlieri, &c. ; and a series of 
portraits in pastel of the Kings of France from 
Louis IX. to Louis XIV., executed in 1080, bat by 
whom is unknown. 

It seems to be decided that an international art 
exhibition shall be held next year at Munich. The 
King of Bavaria has not only signified his assent, 
but has assumed the presidency of tho under¬ 
taking. 

In the September number of the Zeitsehrift fur 
bildende Kunst Dr. Robert Dohute brings to a close 
his learned “Studies of the History of Archi¬ 
tecture in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centu¬ 
ries.” He considers more particularly in this 
article the system of castle-building, both in 
Germany and France. Oscar Berggruen continues 
his notice of the younger painters of Vienna, a 
school of rising young artists whose names are very 
little known in England. Among these ho men¬ 
tions Hyacinth von Wieser, who died in Rome in 
1870; Rudolph Geyliug, whose pretty fantastic 
picture called Useless Trouble is reproduced; the 
two sons of Prof. Carl Blaas, both of whom in¬ 
herit great artistic talent; Karl Probst, a pupil of 
I’rof. Angeli; and three very clever pupils of the 


genial Albert Zimmermann, one of whom, Robert 
Russ, gained great distinction at the Vienna Uni¬ 
versal Exhibition. Tho other articles of the 
number deal with the National Exhibition at 
Naples in 1877, and the Plastic Museum of the 
\ ieuna Academy. The editor also finishes his 
long and interesting review of Springer’s Rafael 
uml Michelangelo. As frontispiece, an etching is 
given, by Klaus, from Veronese's Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the Vienna Gallery. 

The new picture by the Swiss painter Arnold 
Bocklin has just been placed in the Berlin National 
Gallery. The artist, who received a commission 
for the work, has given it the title of Die lnsel der 
Seligen. The “ blessed ones ” in Herr Bocklin’a 
paradise are certainly no Christians. In the fore¬ 
ground runs a deep blue river, which loses itself 
in a cavern. An old Centaur, who seems to hold 
the post of ferryman to the Island of the Blessed, 
is fording the stream, and carries a naked woman 
on his back towards the insular paradise. Two 
water-nymphs swim to meet him, and welcome the 
new-comer with singing. Tho inhabitants of the 
island seem to be occupied in quiet courtship under 
the shadow of the trees, and in dancing round the 
altar of Love. The charm of the picture is said to 
lie wholly in its landscape, and its daring employ¬ 
ment of an intensity of colour which may occa¬ 
sionally be seen in the central Swiss lakes, but 
which must seem an exaggeration in Berlin. The 
figures are mere accessories, and are somewhat 
wooden. The artist’s many admirers describe it 
as n poem in colours ( Furbenyedicht ). 

The series of German “ Pichter-Galerien ” is 
to be enriched by the addition of a Wilhelm 
Hauff-Galerie. The album will contain twelve 
photographs from original paintings by the Diissel- 
dorf artists, E. Bosch, l’h. Grot-Johanu, and M. 
Volkarth. It will be issued in two sizes. 

M. Quantin, of the Rue St.-Benoit, Paris, 
in addition to the three volumes of his “ Petite 
Bibliotheque de Luxe,” before noticed, has lately 
issued the first volume of another series, which 
will comprise most of the celebrated romances of 
the eighteenth century, notably the works of 
Boufllers, Caylus, Cazotte, LaMorliere, and others. 
The series opens with the Contes de tAbbi de 
Voisenoi, which are rendered more enjoyable by a 
preliminary essay on the genial anil humorous 
old Academician, written with much taste by M. 
Octave Uzanne. The illustrations to this work 
are, as usual in M. Quantin’s publications, of good 
quality and style. The Liable Amoureuv, for in¬ 
stance, which has just been published as the fourth 
volume of tho “ Petite Bibliotheque,” is enlivened 
bv a number of grotesque sketches attributed to 
Moreaud, and by three excellent little etchings by 
Buhot. 

The numerous remains of Roman antiquities 
that have been unearthed for some years past at 
and near llatisbou have long been in need of ade¬ 
quate housing. This want is now about to be 
supplied. Tbe Bavarian Government have placed 
a fine Romanesque church, St. Ulrich, at tho dis¬ 
posal of the Historical Society; and within its 
walls the memorials will find a resting-place, thus 
forming the nucleus of a museum which promises, 
according to the Augsburg Allgemcine Zeitung, to 
be one of the richest Roman museums in Ger¬ 
many. 

According to the same paper Garibaldi has 
conceded to the Commendatore Giuseppe Costa, 
of Rome, tho right to work the granite of Caprera, 
so that the Via Garibaldi will be paved with 
granite from the General's own quarries. 


MUSIC. 

It may be well to remind our London readers 
that the first of the present series of Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace takes place this 
afternoon, when Brahms's second symphony will 
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be performed for the first time in England; and 
the Belgian pianist, M. Brassin, will also make his 
first appearance in this country. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
has issued its prospectus for the coming season. 
Four concerts will be given in Shoreditch Town 
Hall, on November 18, 1878, and January 13, 
March 10, and May 6, 1879. The chief works 
announced for performance are the third part of 
Schumann’s Fault music; Mendelssohn's Mid¬ 
summer Fight's Dream, 114th Psalm, and First 
Walpurgis Fight-, Handel's Chandos Anthem, 
“O praise the Lord with one consent;” Dr. 
Bridge’s oratorio Mount Moriah ; Bennett’s May 
Queen ; and Brahms’s Schicksalslied. The an¬ 
nouncement made by some of our contempo¬ 
raries that Mr. Prout's new cantata Hereward is 
in preparation by the Association, and will be 
produced during the season, is absolutely without 
foundation; as also is the statement that the 
work is shortly to be produced at the Crystal 
Palace. The cantata is not yet finished;' but 
when completed its first performance will cer¬ 
tainly be by the Association for which it is 
being expressly composed. 

Db. Hullah’s Report for the year 1877 on the 
Examination in Music of the Students in Training 
Colleges in Great Britain, which has just been 
published, is of much interest, and on the whole 
satisfactory in the results given. Most of the 
examiner’s suggestions for the improvement of the 
musical education of teachers and pupil-teachers 
have been adopted ; the sigkt-sinn-ing and the ear- 
tests were in general satisfactorily dealt with ; 
and the study of instrumental music is becoming 
much more general than was the case some years 
since. At the same time Dr. Hullali justly com¬ 
plains that the effect of this improvement as re¬ 
gards teachers does not appear in the music to be 
heard in most elementary schools. This he attri¬ 
butes to the prevalence of “ singing by rote,” 
which he correctly characterises as “a mere 
sham.” The remedy which he suggests is that 
such schools should be systematically inspected in 
music by competent persons; till this is done but 
little amendment is to be anticipated. 

The work of renovation in St. James’s nail is 
nearly complete, and according to arrangements 
at present fixed the pianoforte recital of Mr. Walter 
Bache on Monday, the 28th inst., will be the in¬ 
augural performance of the new season. But it is 
possible that before the date named an organ recital 
may be given by Mr. W. T. Best, on the new instru¬ 
ment now in course of erection by Messrs. Bryce- 
son. Whatever may be the effect of the removal of 
the hanging gaseliers on the acoustical properties 
of the building, the substitution of sunlights 
will tend to increase the comfort of the occupants 
of the balcony and gallery, the heat in those por¬ 
tions of the hall being frequently insupportable 
under the old arrangement. 

The statement that has appeared in some 
journals to the effect that the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra will pay a visit to London next summer 
is erroneous. Herr Richter is engaged to conduct 
three orchestral concerts at St. James's Hall, but 
the band, numbering 110 performers, will be ob¬ 
tained chiefly from home sources. Beethoven’s 
symphonies in 0 minor, E flat (Eroica), and A 
will be performed, and the remainder of the pro¬ 
grammes will consist principally of music of the 
modem school. 
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LITERATURE. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John 
Morley. Gibbon. By James Cotter 
Morison, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Me. Morley lias indeed been happy in the 
choice, or chance, which led to his entrust¬ 
ing Gibbon to Mr. Cotter Morison. Gibbon’s 
eminent and abiding position is due to the 
union of two qualities : qualities rare enough 
singly, but most rarely found together in the 
same man. These are : a peculiar temper 
towards the past, for which I know no other 
name than the “ historical ” temper; and 
the skill of a consummate literary artist. 
For, though there is much to be said—and 
Mr. Morison is not backward in saying it— 
against Gibbon’s mero style, with its mono¬ 
tonous and stilted declamation, this does 
not prevent us from recognising the con¬ 
summate art which presides over the com¬ 
position of the Decline and Fall. IVe have 
had, and still have, historians whose mastery 
of their material is thorough, but they want 
the skill to present their knowledge in a 
harmonious tableau. And if w'e have any 
living writers gifted with a sense of style— 
Lord Houghton says we have none—they 
are mostly content with trying their powers 
on short essays, and have neither the patience 
nor the knowledge requisite for a sustained 
narrative. 

Mr. Morison possesses what I have called 
the “ historical temper: ” a power of using 
the actual present as a key to the past, 
without importing the present into the 
past. His sympathy with Gibbon is not 
the temporary admiration of a biographer 
for the hero of his adoption, but is founded 
upon the instinctive freemasonry by which 
one who has an historian’s insight re¬ 
cognises the possession of the same gift 
in another. When he speaks of “ the 
alternation of hope and despair familiar 
to every sincere and competent student,” 
we seem to feel the vibration of the 
secret sympathy which exists between 
Gibbon and his biographer. And this mono¬ 
graph on Gibbon would be evidence suf¬ 
ficient, if we had not other proof, that Mr. 
Morison is a master of the art of compo¬ 
sition. It is not only that the style is 
natural, without the ambitious strain so 
much affected by the better class of thought¬ 
ful writers now, but that the whole plan of 
the book, from the first page to the last, is 
just the plan which befits the subject, and 
is adequate to its requirements. There is a 
just perception of how much space in the 
attention of our time the historian Gibbon 


can claim, and an adjustment of all the 
facts and governing considerations, in their 
proper proportion, within this spaco, which 
contrasts most favourably with the straggling 
long-drawn-out biographies which we come 
across every day. As a composition, this 
monograph of Mr. Morison is a model of 
what these biographies should be. Future 
numbers of the series may imitate, they can¬ 
not hope to surpass, the present specimen, 
in the harmony of its proportions and the 
rounded completeness of its outline. 

Certainly a biographer of Gibbon enjoys 
exceptional advantages. For Gibbon left, 
besides his History, another work which is a 
masterpiece in its way. Gibbon’s Memoirs 
are one of the most charming autobio¬ 
graphies in the langnage. As a record of 
the literary life of a laborious student, sub¬ 
ordinating all the energies and activities to 
tho execution of a noble design, they are 
unique in any langnage. Nor is their 
unique interest destroyed by the fact that 
they were left unfinished by the writer, and 
that the Memoirs as we have them are a 
mosaic put together by the editor, Lord 
Sheffield, out of six different sketches. The 
Memoirs themselves were compiled by Gibbon 
out of bis own diaries. For he was, 
like most recluse students, a diligent 
diarist; and the extracts which Lord 
Sheffield printed in 1796, two years after 
his friend’s death, from these memoranda, 
are of the highest interest. They have been 
a spur to the diligence of many a student 
beforo now, and in an age of cramming and 
superficial veneer may serve to light the 
sincere learner on the true path cf real 
knowledge. Gibbon was not fortuuate in 
his literary executor. Not that Lord 
Sheffield was deficient in veneration for his 
hero, but the Irishman’s “ family reasons ” 
outweighed with him tho pure interests of 
learning, and he timidly suppressed everything 
which had too strong a flavour of personality. 
In editing Gibbon’s journals, ■while ho has 
given copious extracts from the records of 
the early boyish years, he has carefully 
suppressed the memorials of the far moro 
interesting period of the composition of the 
history. Lord Sheffield prohibited, by a 
clause in his will, any further publication of 
the Gibbon papers. Dean Milman, when 
engaged on his edition, was permitted to see 
the papers, but it was with the express 
understanding that none of their contents 
should be divulged. We do not know bow 
far this small-minded prudery may have 
been carried, whether tho precious diary is 
only suppressed, or may have been sacrificed 
to family egotism. 

While, however, wo have to deplore the 
absence of the record of Gibbon’s mature 
studies, we have, in so much of his diary 
and memoirs as has beeu printed, the 
means of tracing tho genesis of the his¬ 
torian’s mind : the happy fortune of delicate 
health in childhood, and incapacity for play ; 
the atmosphere of an aunt’s fireside instead 
of the dehumanising atmosphere of a public 
school; a sensible aunt, who encouraged, 
though unable to direct, tho child’s turn for 
reading; the Universal History happening 
to be the book that came in his way; total 
neglect at Oxford, by which, he was saved 
from being disgusted with the classics; then 


1 


exile, retirement, and narrow allowsnce r 
making up the very conditions which Bern- 
hard of Chartres enumerates as most fas ouv- 
ablo to letters— 

“ Mens liurailis, studium qincrondi, vita quiets, 
Scrutinium taciturn, paupertas, terra aliena.” 

The combined result of his passage through" 
Catholicism and his foreign training is very 
strongly marked in the book He is the must 
un-English of English writers. Tho in¬ 
sular stamp is wanting to the cast of his 
thought, and the flavour of native idiom is 
absent from his style. The Decline and Fall 
is a European book, if there is one. Hence 
“ he is one of the best-known of English 
prose-writers on the Continent, and one 
whom foreigners most readily comprehend.’* 
Mr. Morison’s handling of the relations- 
between Gibbon and Mdlle. Curchod, after¬ 
wards Mdme. Necker, is admirable, and 
leaves no room for adverse statement. Only 
when he refers the malicious comment on 
Gibbon’s solitary and innocent love-passage 
to tho principle of decimation by -which 
Macanlay accounted for the outcry against 
Lord Byron would I venture to hint a cor¬ 
rection. Surely the personalities of which 
Gibbon has been the object had their source 
in his obnoxious account of Christiauity. 
His private life was ransacked with the 
view of shaking his credit as an historian. 
There were but two incidents in it on which 
enmity could fasten. These were the facility 
with which he surrendered his first love to 
prudential considerations, and bis accept¬ 
ance of a place from the Coalition. The 
famous phrase of the Memoirs on giving uj 
Mdlle. Curchod, “ I sighed as a lover, 
obeyed as a son,” is certainly a charac¬ 
teristic phrase, and yet Gibbon was no 
cynical epicurean, heartlessly disregarding 
feeling in comparison with comfort. Separa¬ 
tion was the best thing for both the lovers ; 
they both lived to recognise that it had been 
so. The words of tho Memoirs, “ My cure- 
was accelerated by a faithful report of the- 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady her¬ 
self, and my love subsided in friendship and 
esteem,” are, as Mr. Morison convincingly 
shows, no mere words of course. They 
exactly describe the facts. As for the gossip 
of Lausanne in 1763, representing Susanne 
Curchod as brokenhearted at her desertion,, 
it can deserve no credit until better vouchers, 
for it can be offered than Rousseau and his 
correspondent Moulton, the very last persons 
to whom we can look for facts. The lady 
very shortly afterwards made a much better 
match, in which her affections and her am¬ 
bition were equally satisfied. She had Gib¬ 
bon to her house every day during his fort¬ 
night’s stay in Paris, in 1765. When, ia 
1790, the Neckers emigrated to Switzerland, 
Gibbon gave them the warmest welcome,, 
when the other French emigres turned their 
backs upon the reforming ex-Ministcr. 
Mdme. Necker’s letters to Lausanne, when 
she was living at Coppet, evince a warmth 
of sentiment which is more than friendship. 
And for the mother’s sake Gibbon tolerated, 
though he could not bring himself to like,, 
the De Stael. Mr. Morison wonders if he 
ever knew of the De Stahl's childish scheme 
of marrying him in order that her parents 
might always have the pleasure of his com¬ 
pany and conversation. 
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Gibbon’s other crime—his alleged political 
subserviency—is treated by Mr. Morison with 
great judgment and knowledge of English 
life. Yet I am barely satisfied with an 
apology for Gibbon’s conduct in accepting a 
place and a seat from Lord North—an 
apology which consists in reminding one of 
the trifling amount of public money which 
he received, and telling us that it would be 
churlish to grudge the pittance to the histo- 
riau of the Beeline and Fall. A single 
shilling purchased by dishonour would have 
been too much. Gibbon’s own defence is 
better: “I was most unjustly accused of 
deserting a party in which I had never en¬ 
listed.” If Gibbon committed an error it 
was in going into Parliament in the first in¬ 
stance, in consenting, with his grand horizon 
of knowledge, to play the petty game of 
politics. It interfered with his proper work 
in the world. The compensation was that 
it gave him an insight into public life, which 
may have corrected the bookish influences 
of historical research. 

Mr. Morison devotes two chapters, each 
in its proper chronological place, to the 
Beeline and Fall. Of these admirable pages 
I can only say that they are the best criti¬ 
cism of the famous work which has ever 
fallen in my way. It 'is not only the work 
of Gibbon which is discussed and placed in 
the scales of an impartial judgment, but the 
conditions of historic enquiry which are 
here set before us, in the easiest manner, 
without pedantry or display, and yet with 
the thoroughness of one who knows by his 
own experience what it is to study a period 
in the sources. After drawing the outline 
of Gibbon’s subject, Mr. Morison says:— 

“ Over all this immense field Gibbon moves 
with a striking attitude of power, which arose 
from his consciousness of complete preparation. 
What there was to be known of his subject he 
felt more than he knew. His method of treat¬ 
ment is very simple, one might say primitive, but 
it is very effective. He masters his materials, 
and then condenses and clarifies them into a 
broad, well-filled narrative, which is always per¬ 
fectly lucid, through his skill in grouping events 
.and characters, and his fine boldness in neglecting 
chronological sequence for the sake of clearness 
and unity of action. It is doing the book - in¬ 
justice to consult it only as a work of reference, 
or even to read it in detached portions. It 
should be read through if we would appreciate the 
art with which the story is told. In fact, Gibbon 
was much more of an artist than perhaps he 
suspected, and less of a philosophic thinker on 
history than he would have been willing to allow ” 
IP- 107). 

Mr. Morison is disposed to rate very low— 
I should say too low—Gibbon’s philosophy 
of history, or his power of referring evonts 
to their general causes. Gibbon rarely gene¬ 
ralises, or adverts to any side of events but 
that which strikes the eye. To this very 
defect Mr. Morison refers the permanence 
of his work. For while each generation 
has its own mode of accounting for facts, a 
faithful transcript of the facts is not liable 
to be superseded except by one who can 
narrate them better. Consequently, that 
part of the book which is most out of date 
■is the account of the origin of Christianity, 
where he has speculated upon the causes 
of the spread of the new religion, and as¬ 
signed very inadequate ones. 

Mark Pattisox. 


Essays, Historical and Theological. By J. B. 

Mozley, D.D. In Two Volumes. (Riving - 

tons.) 

The contents of the first of these volumes 
will be better understood by noting the 
dates of their original publication. Tho 
essay on Strafford appeared in the British 
Critic for April, 1843 ; that on Laud, in the 
Christian Remembrancer for January, 1845 ; 
those on Carlyle’s Cromwell and on Luther 
in numbers of the same Review for 1840 
and 1848. They represent accordingly the 
notable reaction at that time setting in from 
tho theories (somewhat too confidently and 
complacently asserted) of writers like Hal- 
lam, Mackintosh, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Arnold, and are a direct rejoinder to the 
political and historical teaching of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review of those days. 

Into this controversial element the young 
Fellow of Magdalen flung himself with 
ardour. He was by nature a staunch partisan. 
“ When there was any University row going 
on,” says one of his friends, “ he was the 
soul and backbone of any movement deter- 
mined on.” It was under such circum¬ 
stances that at the age of thirty tho author 
put forth his essay on Strafford, almost 
every page of which, by its hardihood of 
assertion, precipitate conclusions, faultiness 
of style, and careless English, betrays its 
conception in an atmosphere far too heated 
to admit of calm and patient historical judg¬ 
ments. To the writer Strafford appears “ as 
great a statesman and as noble a man as 
ever England produced.” Anyone, how¬ 
ever, who will be at the pains to compare 
the account here given of this statesman’s 
career and policy in Ireland with Mr. Gardi¬ 
ner’s lucid and dispassionate statement of 
the facts in the tenth chapter of his Personal 
Government of Charles I. will realise very 
forcibly the difference in tone and treatment 
where the design, in the one case, is to sub¬ 
serve the interests of a party ; in the other, 
simply those of historical truth. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Canon Mozloy himself 
would have sanctioned the republication of 
this vehement political manifesto, and we 
cannot but think that its reappearance, 
without alteration or revision, is to be re¬ 
gretted. 

The essay on Laud is in every way a far 
more satisfactory piece of criticism, and the 
outlines of his ecclesiastical policy are very 
ably aud clearly drawn. It is evident that 
the writer regarded this prelate’s consistency 
of purpose and oneness of aim with heartfelt 
admiration, especially as these characteristics 
appear in contrast to tergiversation like that 
of Williams or of Abbot. Laud, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Mozley, possessed “a great, prac¬ 
tical, powerful, political mind,” although be 
pursued “ a visionary object.” But, inas¬ 
much as 

“ . . . . who aimeth at tho sky 

Shoots higher much than lie that means a tree," 

this visionary aim had eminently practical 
results. “That we have our Prayer-Book, 
our altar, even our Episcopacy itself, we 
may, humanly speaking, thank Laud.” We 
should have been glad, however, to meet 
with less habitual unfairness to the motives 
and actions of the Puritan party: as, for 
example, when the opposition to the Booh of 


Sports on the part of the local magistracy is 
attributed to the fact that the sports “ made 
a disagreeable noise, and disturbed their own 
respectable after-dinner repose." 

The criticism on Carlyle’s Cromwell is 
equally unjust to the higher and better 
aspects of Puritanism, but it exposes with 
remarkable powers of analysis and sarcastic 
representation the weak points both of the 
hero and his biographer. In fact, it would 
not be easy to point to any pages in which 
Mr. Carlyle’s vague and oracular utterances 
are more hardly hit. Does the following 
passage, for example, admit of an altogether 
successful reply ?— 

“ Mr. Carlyle's Reality is a magnificent abstrac¬ 
tion ; it refuses to be caught and grasped, and 
will give no account of itself for the satisfaction 
ofsublunary and practical curiosity. It wages an 
eternal war with shadows; it is a disperser of 
phantoms; lies flee before it; formulae shudder 
at its approach. This is all we know of its nature 
and its characteristics. It carries on a great 
aerial battle nobody knows where; and teaches 
with sublime infallibility nobody knows what” 
(i., 245). 

In one respect, however, these essays 
strongly resemble those of Mr. Carlyle him. 
self: namely, in the eloquence and intel¬ 
lectual subtlety of isolated passages which 
surprise our admiration and assent, and with 
which our satisfaction would be complete if 
their precise relevancy to the writer’s main 
argument, or even to his subject, were only 
a little more clear. Of such the highly 
rhetorical passage at the close of the article 
on Strafford is a conspicuous example. 

To the paper on Lather but little excep¬ 
tion can be taken, while it is impossible not 
to be conscious of the rare insight into cha¬ 
racter and skill in appreciating both motive 
and action here displayed. We know of no 
account which brings out so clearly the 
extent to which Luther combined “the 
wisdom of the serpent ” with that massive 
Teutonic force of genius and boldness of 
policy for which he is more generally famed. 

The papers on Dr. Arnold and Blanco 
White, though full of interest, are somewhat 
painful reading, from the extent to which 
they betray the complete gulf which sepa¬ 
rated, in either case, the subject from his 
critic. There are instances, it would seem, 
of dissimilarity in temperament and in the 
whole cast of certain minds, which almost 
preclude the possibility of a just and ade¬ 
quate appreciation of each other’s diffi¬ 
culties. 

The defect which chiefly detracts from 
the value of Dr. Mozley’s historical judg¬ 
ments appears to be the tacit assumption 
that when rectitude of life and disinterested¬ 
ness and honesty of purpose have been once 
proved in any given character, it follows 
that his justification is complete. 

“ A man’s motive and spirit and object in a par¬ 
ticular line,” says the essay on Laud, “is simply 
an individual internal fact about that person, w 
be determined by evidence, as all other facts are. 
No extent whatever of general objectionableness in 
the principle of the Regale can decide this par¬ 
ticular fact against Laud.” 

And, similarly-, 
the stress of the 
to proving that 
comparison seems, indeed, more to tlio 
writer’s mind than that which presents the 


in the essay on Cromwell 
argument is largely devoted 
he was a hypocrite. 
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great Puritan leader to our imagination as 
some monstrous crocodile, with all the cun- 
ningand dissimulation with which this animal 
is popularly credited—“ his scales repel us ; 
we look in wonder at him, but we do not 
touch; he is mighty, but he is unseemly; 
he is tremendous, but he is vile.” But, in 
truth, the historian can deal but casually 
and imperfectly at best with that complex 
thing called “ motive; ” and, admitting the 
disinterestedness of both Land and Strafford 
(a somewhat considerable concession, seeing 
that the one raised himself to be Primate of All 
England, the other to be the military dictator 
of his country), it is an almost trite obser¬ 
vation that the most glaring disregard for 
the rights of their fellow-men has often been 
manifested by those to whose motives no 
suspicion can attach. The Inquisitors of 
Spain, the Puritans of Massachusetts, tried 
simply by this test stand alike acquitted. It is 
on the broader and clearer ground of the bear¬ 
ing of their policy on the general welfare 
that the statesman and the leader of public 
opinion must submit to be tried by posterity. 
And, adopting this standard, the student of 
our seventeenth-century history is compelled 
to own that the policy of Laud and Strafford, 
if carried to a successful issue, must have 
resulted in the overthrow of those institu- 
tions which distinguish the England of later 
times from Austria or Spain. 

J. Bass Mdllixger. 


Forgotten Boohs worth Remembering. A 
Series of Monographs. By R. H. Shep¬ 
herd. No. 1, “ Studies of Sensation and 
Event.” By Ebenezer Jones. (Picker¬ 
ing-) 

It is rarely that a book becomes hopelessly 
antiquated within a fortnight of its publica¬ 
tion, but we have an instance of so sad a 
fate before us. When Mr. Shepherd’s 
pamphlet came into our hands we proposed to 
ourselves to let it lie aside a little while, until 
we could collect some fuller information than 
its meagre pages supply about the poet in 
question. But it became apparent at once 
that a writer was about to present the 
readers of the Athenaeum with such a mono¬ 
graph on Ebenezer Jones as should really 
deserve the name; and we have therefore 
waited until Mr. Theodore Watts ceased to 
issue his successive instalments. They re¬ 
main incomplete; for curiosity demands to 
know something of a poet’s end, though it 
be as sad as Otway’s or as myste¬ 
rious ns Tannahill’s. It is to be sup¬ 
posed that some publisher will very shortly 
collect and reprint the writings of Ebenezer 
Jones, and he will be much to blame if he 
does not persuade Mr. Watts to give per¬ 
petuity to his touching record by making it 
the basis of a prefatory memoir. 

Ebenezer Jones was bom in 1820 and 
died in 1860, and ho published one volume 
of poems, in 1843, which already ranks 
among rare and desirable books. To this 
volume, which made no mark at the 
time, he gave the appropriate but scarcely 
attractive title of Studies of Sensation and 
Event. It may help us to estimate this book 
if we consider its chronological position in 
English literature. It appeared the year 
after Tennyson’s Poems in Two Volumes , and 


the year before Miss Barrett’s work in the 
same form ; Horne’s Orion was published in 
the same year (1843), and Browning was 
bringing out Bells and Pomegranates. Theso 
four writers were in their prime, and Jones’s 
youth was therefore thrown in the unpro¬ 
ductive decade which divides their appear¬ 
ance from that of Matthew Arnold, Pat¬ 
more, and the Spasmodists. Everybody 
was reading Festus, and it seems to me that 
the blank verse of Ebenezer Jones shows the 
influence of that drama more than once. 
But there is no trace, certainly, of any other 
modern poet, except very decidedly of 
Shelley. So much being said, it has to be 
confessed that the Studies of Sensation and 
Event is one of the most original books a 
man of twenty-three ever wrote—most the 
product of his own reverie, least the echo of 
a master either in sense or sound. Mr. 
Watts’s most touching memorial shows us 
that his early days were spent in the midst 
of an extremely rigid and confined religious 
body, who felt a conscientious scruple in 
placing any secular book in the hands of the 
young. The writings of Shakspere and 
Milton—the one as frivolous, the other as 
heretical—would certainly be kept out of 
Ebenezer’s hands. And here I should join 
issue with Mr. Watts, who deplores the 
rigid Cal vinistic training and the dreary Lon¬ 
don dwelling as insuperable difficulties in the 
way of poetic development. That these are 
difficulties no one who understands or 
who recollects the pent-up ardour of 
youth will deny or forget; but that the 
poetic instincts are not provoked and inten¬ 
sified, where they exist, by such restraint 
and such desolation, I am not able to doubt. 
Where injury is really done, I think, is not 
in the restraint of a dreary creed, which 
by contrast rouses the instinct of beauty 
into a passion, or in the rarity of natural 
sights and sounds, which adds an infinite 
preciousness to those occasional views of 
nature, but in the absence of books of noble 
verse. For young lips, starving for poesy, 
to be deprived of the privilege of dipping 
into the fountains of music, this is indeed a 
misery, for which a cramped style and a 
poor, thin-blooded metrical constitution pay 
through life. To this deprivation, then, we 
attribute the crowning fault of Jones’s 
poetry, its incompetence in harmony, its 
banality in expression. 

The first great quality which strikes the 
reader of Ebenezer Jones’s volume, after he 
has become accustomed to the threadbare 
language, is passion. This man seems to 
wrestle, not with style merely, but with 
heaven and earth, to express the love and 
hatred that consume him. When he is 
aching with tender longing, as in “A Crisis,” 
no verse can be sufficiently languid and 
serpentining to express the exquisite lassi¬ 
tude he feels; when he is jealous, as in 
“Zingalee,” there is a red glare in the 
poem, and a scent of consuming fire. He 
observes the phenomena of passion like a 
physiologist; I know no poet who has at¬ 
tempted some of his daring experiments in 
sensation. The entire originality of his 
treatment of love, with its sane side in all 
the best pieces, and its mad side, as in “ Two 
Sufferers,” which approaches the inscrutable 
later manner of Blake, is perhaps the most 


notable characteristic of Jones as a poet. He 
shows little knowledge of nature; his gardens 
and lakes, and wildernesses, aro either 
entirely imaginary or founded on descrip¬ 
tions of Southern scenery, and no attempt at 
realism gives value to his landscape. His 
power lay in depicting from unfamiliar 
stand-points the cardinal emotions of the 
human soul. He had no humour: his would- 
be gaieties seem to me in the worst taste ; 
his grave and burning soul was in health 
only when grappling with immense and 
superhuman emotion. 

This volume of 1843 was to have heralded 
another and more important book, Studies of 
Resemblance and Consent. To our lasting re¬ 
gret, in some moment of unworthy petulance 
or depression, he destroyed the MS. of this 
collection, the labour of years : strange that 
a man who is described to us as singularly 
brave and strong should allow temporary un¬ 
success to tempt him thus to commit literary 
suicide! We can but turn in the absence of 
anything better to such waifs as accident 
has preserved to us from the sad holocaust. 
They are of a nature to redouble our regrets. 
So far as Mr. Watts has been able to 
discover, only three poems belonging to the 
later volume are in existence; all three, 
but especially two of them, testify to powers 
that were rapidly ripening, and to a great 
access of poetic vigour. “ When the World 
is Burning ” and “ The Hymn to the Snow,” 
now for the first time printed in the Athe¬ 
naeum, are the least eccentric, most fluent 
and accomplished writings which Ebenezer 
Jones seems to have left behind him. The 
former is one of the most intense and appal¬ 
ling presentments of a Dantesque imagina¬ 
tion we know ; yet as a literary product it 
is overweighed by the consummate skill and 
proportion of the latter. 

As Ebenezer Jones becomes more widely 
read we may expect to hear much discussion 
of his metrical law or lawlessness. The 
quality of his blank verse is very remark¬ 
able, his cadences sometimes consisting of a 
chain of three or even four unemphatie 
syllables. But by far the strangest examples 
of his versification are found in the last 
poem in his book, “ Car la Pensde,” the 
normal measure of which is that of Gray’s 
Elegy. Such a stanza as the following is an 
enigma which would puzzle Quintilian:— 

“ Is, in embryo beauteousness, one of that band, 

Who, telling the samenesses of far-parted things, 

Plants through the universe, with magician hand, 

A cine, which makes us following, universe-kings.” 

By reading the lines aloud, we perceive, but 
not without some difficulty, that the divi¬ 
sion into cadences is highly irregular in 
position, but still correct in number, and 
that the stanza, read aloud with great em¬ 
phasis, resolves itself into these component 
parts:— 

“ Is | in em | bryo beau | teonsness one | of that 
band 

Who, tell | ing the same | nesses of far j part | ed 
things, 

Plants | through the u | nlverse | with magic | ian 
hand, 

A clue | which makes | us fol | lowing u | niverBe- 
kings.” 

It is not at all plain that any rhetorical, and 
certainly no harmonic, advantage is gained 
by this excessive modification of the five 
bars of onr heroic verse. The humdrum 
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recurrence of five decent iambics should 
surely be regarded as the climbing plant 
regards the pillar, not as an invariable com¬ 
panion, but always as a type from which, if 
it stray too far, it may chanco to bo blown 
■down into ignominious confusion. But the 
whole scheme of Ebenezer Jones’s verse is a 
.•subject upon which critical enquiry may 
judiciously be expended. 

It is impossible not to be heartily glad 
that, after so long a period of oblivion and 
•undeserved contempt, the position of this 
unfortunate man of genius has been at last 
asserted, and that ho will no longer lack 
honour or a niche in our literature. From 
so tine and sympathetic a critic as Mr. Watts 
the public has a right to demand the com¬ 
pletion of the task of revival so happily 
commenced. It is certain that he must be 
■the biographer of Ebenezer Jones. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Hast Cheshire: Past and Present ; or, a 
History of the Hundred of Macclesfield 
in the County Palatine of Chester. 
From Original Records. By J. P. Ear- 
waker, M.A., F.S.A. Yol. I. (Printed 
for the Author.) 

One of the facts which came into notice in a 
celebrated local controversy in 1673-79 
between Sir Peter Leycester, of Tabley, and 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, of Peover, over a 
•disputed point of their family history, was 
that Cheshire squires were adepts in heraldry 
and genealogy. The squires had about the 
same time a further interest in these subjects 
on account of the high-handed proceedings 
•of the Norroy Dugdale, who tore down the 
hatchments which others had set up in the 
•Cheshire churches. The county has, indeed, 
been the birth-place or the home of a number 
of good antiquaries, whose active investiga¬ 
tions led to the cultivation of such studies. 
Among them were Holinshed, the editor of the 
■Chronicles ; John Speed, or, as he was called, 
Father Speed ; William Webb, whose de¬ 
scription of the county was first published 
by the procurement of Sir Simon Archer, 
the antiquary of Tam worth ; William Smith 
and Daniel King, who were associated in 
the production of The Vale Royal ; the four 
Randle Holmeses; Sir Peter Leycester, 
above mentioned, who is represented as 
shining amid a learned gentry; John 
Watson, the historian of Halifax and the 
collector of the annals of Stockport, whose 
valuable MSS., now brought into notice for 
the first time, have recently been acquired 
by the Bodleian Library; and a host of 
ether lesser lights, whose productions have 
been overshadowed by Dr. Ormerod’s 
splendid History. It has been left for 
Mr. Earwaker, who has an intelligent 
eye for details and a systematic and 
persevering industry, to gather up the 
antiquarian fragments that remain, that 
nothing bo lost; and his sumptuous and 
long-expected History, the result of the 
widespread and patient labour of many 
years, is quite worthy to rank with some of 
the works which have been referred to. It 
forms a solid and lasting contribution to the 
literature of the county. It is amazing to 
notice how much matter of real importance 
bii m.T investigators lu-ghoteJ, not only in 


the public repositories of papers, but also in 
the parish chests and registries. It is mat¬ 
ter of congratulation that all this new and 
valuable material is in East Cheshire ad¬ 
mirably marshalled, and made further acces¬ 
sible by a most ample and excellent Index. 

This volume deals with the parishes of 
Wilmslow, Cbeadle, Northenden, and part of 
Stockport. The district of East Cheshire was 
once a devastated region. It has now and 
again been harried by the raids of the Scotch ; 
was often the theatre of civil commotions; 
and is to-day the scene of busy commercial 
and agricultural industries. The General 
History of the district introduces the old 
descriptions of the county, with important 
inedited lists of the gentry, &c. This portion 
is defective in not supplying a continuous 
and comprehensive account of the progress 
of the people. In the Parish Histories the 
author’s plan is to give an account of the 
manors, accompanied by conscientiously- 
investigated pedigrees and notices of the 
lords, with briefer accounts of the minor 
gentry and of the halls. Under the head of 
the Churches there is much fullness of 
detail; and the Rectors are presented in an 
unbrokeu succession. The work is illustrated 
by numerous and artistic engravings from 
the sketches of Mrs. Earwaker, consisting of 
views of the churches and halls, antiquities, 
autographs, &e.; and a “display of heraldry” 
from monuments, windows, and the like, 
accompanied by a careful table which in¬ 
structs how the devices are “ blazoned on 
the shield in their own tinct.” 

That this large mass of matter, abounding 
in names and dates, should bo free from 
error, or that the whole of the accessible 
authorities should have been laid under con¬ 
tribution, would be a marvel indeed. A 
large number of records in which the other 
counties are rich are singularly deficient in 
the case of Cheshire. But it is to be hoped 
that these parchments, including the clergy- 
and lay-subsidies, will some day como to 
light, to illustrate more fully the condition 
of the people at large. In his eagerness, 
however, after inedited materials, Mr. Ear¬ 
waker has disregarded much valuable in¬ 
formation more at his hand—such as the 
Taxatio of Pope Nicholas in 1291, giving 
the value of the ecclesiastical livings, and 
offering curious and instructive ortho¬ 
graphies of the names of the parishes: the 
Calendars of State Papers; and the useful 
volumes of the Chetham Society, which 
have not been thoroughly examined. In the 
account of Rector Johnson of Stockport 
(p. 389), a passage from Henry Newcome’s 
Autobiography (p. 51) lias been quoted 
and abridged from an already carelessly- 
abridged quotation in a book called Non¬ 
conformity in Cheshire, and some singular 
chronological confusions have resulted. The 
notice of Thomas Case, who was Rector 
of Stockport in 1615, needs to be re¬ 
written with respect to the important and 
exact information given in Jacomb’s sermon 
upon his death. “ Our Calainies and Cases ” 
are introduced into Hudibras; and it is very 
noticeable, as bearing upon the connexion of 
these two men with Lancashire, that the 
Helpe to Better Hearts, for Better 'Times, 
1617, by John Angier, of Denton Chapel, 
in that county, was commended to the reader 


by both of them. Case, whom Wood charac¬ 
teristically calls “a great boutifieu and fire¬ 
brand in the Church,” had a parochial chame 
in early life at Erpingham, in Norfolk; and 
his “ancient friend,” Richard Heyricke, 
the Warden of Manchester, w T ho introduced 
him into Lancashire, was at the same time 
beneficed in tho adjoining parish of North 
Repps. One of tho worthy natives of 
'Wilmslow has most unaccountably been 
overlooked—viz., the Rev. James Upton, 
M.A., the divine and critic, the fourth son 
of a gentleman of Cheshire, born at Wilms¬ 
low, Dec. 10, 1670; an account of whom 
may be found in Heame’s Remains (ii., 244, 
with some errors), and in Toulmin’s Hid. 
Taunton, 1822, 8vo (pp. 202-3). It would 
have been appropriate, in tho notices of 
Thomas Viscount Savage, of Rock Savage, 
and of Jane, his daughter, Marchioness of 
Winchester—“ a Viscount’s daughter, an 
Earl’s heir”—to mention Ben Jonson’s elegy 
and Milton’s Epitaph on the lady. One 
feels a desire to know whether Milton, in 
his vacations in the county with Charles 
Diodati, made the acquaintance of tin's 
Cheshire lady, who died in April 1631, aged 
twenty-three. The most tantalising blem- 
islies in the book are the translations of tlie 
Latin inscriptions, and the numberless square 
brackets in which are placed the Arabic 
forms of the Roman numerals in the old 
writings. The Cheshire gentlemen are as 
little likely nowadays to be unacquainted 
with the meaning of every Orate pro mints, 
as to be unfamiliar with the faces of their 
w r atelics. 

We are looking forward with interest to 
the second instalment of this valuable work; 
and we hope that the author will ultimately 
extend his researches, with the same success, 
into the remaining Hundreds of the county. 

John Eglington Bailey. 


Amines da Bibliotheca, National do Rio 

Janeiro. Vols. I.-III. (Rio de Janeiro: 

Tip. Leusinger & Filhos.) 

Under the direction of Dr. Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin Ramiz Galvao, Principal Librarian at 
Rio, in Brazil, five parts ( fascicoli ) have 
already appeared of the above publication, 
destined, as its title sufficiently implies, to 
record periodically the origin and progressive 
development, as well as the internal regula¬ 
tions, of the National Library in the capital 
of Brazil. Prefixed to the first, which was 
published as early as March 1876, is 
“ Article the 4th ” of an Imperial decree 
establishing that among the duties of the 
Principal Librarian one is “ to publish peri¬ 
odically a Review, in which important 
unedited works, bibliographical essays of 
acknowledged merit, written by clerks of 
tho establishment or other men of letters, 
shall find appropriate place for the benefit 
of scholars,” &c. And it is no doubt owing 
to the above prescription, emanating from so 
enlightened and well-intentioned a sovereign 
as the Emperor of Brazil, that we are thus 
able to estimate the literary riches of that 
country. 

The first volume of the Annaes, after a 
short preliminary notice by the Principal 
Librarian, contains the following papers :-* 

1. A valuable essay on the life and wri - 
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ing3 of the celebrated Portuguese biblio¬ 
grapher of last century, Diogo Barbosa 
Machado, together with an account of his 
fine collection of books, originally deposited 
in the Royal Palace of Ajuda, in Lisbon, 
and now forming part of the National 
Library at Rio. This is followed by a cata¬ 
logue of Barbosa’s own writings, printed as 
well as manuscript, including his Bibliotheca 
Lusitana (Lisbon, 1741-50, in fol.), the 
third volume of which, from various causes, 
and principally the destructive firo and 
earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, has become 
so extremely rare that few Continental libra¬ 
ries can boast of possessing it. Lastly, at 
pages 128-2G5 is a descriptive catalogue of a 
large collection of tracts (follietos e pope is 
avulsos, as they are called in Portugal), 
which that intelligent bibliographer had 
bound together in 139 volumes quarto ; the 
whole being preceded by a lithographed por¬ 
trait of Barbosa. 

2. A notice and several unedited letters of 
Father Joseph de Anchieta, of the Society of 
Jesus, one of the first missionaries to South 
America, come next in order (pp. 44-GO, 
and, again, pp. 20G-308). Of Anchieta 
himself—who, though a native of Teneriffe, 
in the Canary Islands, and the son of a 
Castilian nobleman, is erroneously supposed 
by some to have been a Portuguese, owing 
perhaps to his early education and subsequent 
profession at Coimbra—some account is given 
in the Plutnrco Brazileiro, by Pereira da Silva 
(Vo 1. i., 1817), and in the Vida do venerahel 
p c Joseph de Anchieta, by Simiio de Vaseon- 
cellos (Lisbon, 1672) ; and yet had not his 
valuable correspondence with Father Laynez, 
Miriio, and others of the far-famed Society 
of Jesus, been found in a manuscript volume 
of the library, we should certainly have been 
deprived of many interesting details respect¬ 
ing his exemplary life and missionary labours. 
The letters are ten in number, generally 
written from Piratininga, in the Cajiitania 
de S. Vicente, among the Tamoyds, Tupin- 
amba3, Aymores, Papanazes, and other 
Indian tribes of Brazil; they range between 
May 1554 and July 15G5, thus embracing a 
period of eleven years wholly spent in the 
spreading of the Gospel among the savage 
nations of South America. A few of the 
letters are in Latin or Spanish, the rest in 
^Portuguese; all wero discovered in a volume 
of the National Library, entitled Chartas 
tlos Padres Jcsuitas sbbre o Brazil, desde o 
anno da 1549 ate n de 1568. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all are the first two, 
dated Paratininga, na casa de S. Paulo, 
1554, in which Anchieta gives a full account 
of the nations bordering upon that mission¬ 
ary establishment, describes their manners, 
customs, and traditions, and introduces 
occasional remarks on tho languages spoken 
in that locality, and tho natural history of 
the neighbouring countries. The last of all 
is one dated from the college of tho Com¬ 
pany at S. Vicente, January 8, 1565, 
and addressed to Father Diego Laynez, 
who succeeded Loyola in the generalship of 
the Society. It contains a full account of 
the expedition undertaken by Anchieta and 
another Father named Nobrega, to make 
peace with a wild and anthropophagic tribe 
of Indians called Tamoyds, who, making 
continual inroads upou the Christian settle¬ 


ments, carrying men, women, and children 
into captivity and making slaves of them, 
had considerably checked the propagation 
of tho Gospel in those distant regions. 
Upon tho whole this notice of Father 
Anchieta and liis missionary labours in 
Brazil, illustrated as it is with opportune 
remarks and notes by J. A. Teixeira de 
Mello, one of the librarians, cannot fail to be 
a welcome addition to Brazilian ethnography. 

Next in order comes a very interesting 
paper by Joao de Saldanlia da Gama on the 
“ Oollecao Camoneana,” or collection of tho 
editions of Camoes preserved in the National 
Library. No less than 251 editions or trans¬ 
lations of Os Lusiadas or of As Bimas, as 
well as of critical works in all languages re¬ 
lating to that illustrious poet and his works, 
are mentioned—no inconsiderable number if 
we hear in mind that the National Library 
at Rio does not yet possess the first edition 
of the Lusiads, 1572, nor the second of the 
same date, nor the third of 1584, nor tho 
fourth of 1501, nor, indeed, a few more 
which we conld point out. It must be owned 
that after Cervantes and Lope do Vega in 
Spain, Shakspere in England, Dante and 
Ariosto in Italy, perhaps no poet has gone 
through so many editions. Among those 
mentioned in Sefior Gama’s list at p. 266 
of vol. i. is one of the Bimas (Coimbra, 
Pedro Craesbceck, 1607, 4to), said to he 
“ terceyra impressao,” and of which there 
must be at least three repetitions by tho 
same printer, since neither of the two which 
we have had occasion to examine in the rich 
library of our friend Robert S. Turner, Esq., 
nor tho one described by Sefior Gama at 
page 204 under No. 3, agree with each other 
as to number of leaves, preliminary matter, 
or class of type, though all bear the 
same date, and profess to be printed 
by Craesbceck. The fact, though singular 
enough, is not without precedent in tho 
Peninsula. Os Lusiadas was printed twice 
in 1572 by Gon^alvez; Don Quixote no 
less than six times in 1605 — twice at 
Madrid, twice at Lisbon and twice at 
Valencia, all within the same year. Of the 
Boscan and Garcilaso published at Barcelona 
in 1543, quarto, there are no less than two 
pirated editions, printed at Lisbon or Coim¬ 
bra, with the same date ; and tho Lisbon 
typographers were certainly not slack at that 
sort of work, as we could easily prove had 
we time and space for it. Whether the fre¬ 
quency of editions of such books as the 
Oclestina, the Lusiads of Camoens, or the In- 
genioso Hidabjo of Cervantes, is merely to be 
attributed to tho popularity of their authors, 
and unexpected success of the books them¬ 
selves, or to be ascribed to the smallness of 
the editions, is a point that has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. We are inclined 
to believe that the editions were compara¬ 
tively small, and that—at least in the Penin¬ 
sula—500 copies (uno tarea ) were rarely 
printed, 250 or 300 being the usual number. 

“ Noticia das obras manuseriptase ineditas 
de Alexandro Rodrigues Pereira ” (1783- 
02), by Alfonso do Vallo Cabral, with a de¬ 
tailed catalogue of his many works on tho 
topography and natural history of Brazil, is 
the next paper in the volume. The principal 
work of Rodrigues Pereira seems to have 
been his Viagem Idnlosophico pdas capitanias 


do Grcio Para, Bio Negro, Matio Grosso c 
Cuyabd, which formerly made part of the- 
Lagosiana Collection, and is now preserved 
at Rio. No extracts are published from it - 
but its utility for the natural history and 
geography of the empire cannot be denied. 

Next come two lengthy and rather elabo¬ 
rate dissertations on what is called “ Urn, 
Paleotypo Hispanhol,” by Fernandes de 
Oliveira, and “ Dos Nigcllos,” by Dr. J. Z. 
M. Brum. With tho last-mentioned paper- 
we shall not trouble ourselves, inasmuch as 
it has little or no novelty at all. After- 
much superfluous discussion on the origin- 
and meaning of the word nigellum, as well 
as on the Italian goldsmiths who, like Bron- 
zetti, Sacchi, Raibolini, and Masso Fini- 
gnerra, cultivated the art of nielling in the 
fifteenth century—information mostly de¬ 
rived from the work3 of Duchesne, Pass- 
avant and Laborde—we are told that the 
National Library at Rio possesses one,: 
O Triumpho de Galathea, which F. A. Grayer 
described in the thirteenth volume of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

“ Um Paleotypo Hispanhol ” is nothing- 
more than a Spanish translation of Livy by 
a Hieronymite friar, Pedro de Vega, printed 
at Saragossa, in Spain, in 1520, by George 
Cocci, or Koch, a native of Germany—a 
book which, though handsomely . printed 
and illustrated, by no means deserves the- 
eleven pages of text and notes devoted to 
its description ; for, in the first place, the 
volume could scarcely be mentioned as a 
“superb specimen’’ of typography in the 
capital of Aragon, where the very same 
printer and others of his nation had cer¬ 
tainly produced much finer works during 
tho fifteenth century. It is, moreover, a 
well-known fact that both at Valencia 
and Barcelona, to say nothing of Seville 
and Salamanca and other towns in the 
Peninsula, tho “ noble art of printing’’at¬ 
tained between 1474 and 1500 the greatest 
degree of perfection. The numerous wood- 
engravings with which this translation of 
Livy is illustrated, though certainly very fine, 
are the same as those of an older one made in 
Germany in 1505 and reprinted at Mentz 
(Maintz, Mayence or Maguntia) in 1514, and 
at Argentoratnm or Strassburg in 1514. Nor 
does Father Pedro do Vega deserve the ex¬ 
aggerated praises which Sefior Fernandes de 
Oliveyra lavished on him as one of tho first 
translators of classics in the Peninsula, when 
what remains of Livy’s Decades had been 
translated into Italian by Ferrari (Venice, 
1478,1481,1485, and 1403), and into French 
by Le Bercenr (Paris, 1487,1407, and 1514), 
and when thero is besides good evidence that 
the former version, if not the latter, was used 
by the translator. 

Tho rest of the first volume is filled by 
a paper entitled “Galaria dos Bibliothecarios- 
da Bibliotheca National,” by Ramis de 
Galvao, containing necrological notices of 
Fr. Gregorio Jose Viegas, Father Joaquim 
Damaso, Fr. Antonio de Arrabida, Bishop of 
Anemnria ; Canons Francisco Vieira Goulart 
and Januario da Cunha; Dr. Jose de Assiz, 
Alves Branco and Moniz Barreto; and, 
lastly, Fr. Camillo de Monscrrato, who since 
1807, when Joao VI. passed from Portugal 
to Brazil, have been the keepers of the 
Imperial, or rather National, Library at Rio j 
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the whole being closed by an interesting 
notice of Innoceneio Francisco da Silva, 
who, though a Portuguese by birth, and not 
residing in Brazil, has been considered 
worthy, by his bibliographical and other 
works, to occupy a distinguished place in 
this Brazilian necrology. Silva was born at 
Lisbon on September 28, 1810, and died 
there on June 27,1870. His Bibliographical 
Dictionary, in nine volumes, octavo, partly 
compiled from the Bibliotheca Lusitana of 
Diogo Barbosa Machado, and continued to 
the year of his death, is certainly a work of 
patient and laborious research which would 
do honour to any nation. 

The remaining fascicoli or parts of the 
Annaes contain the prospectus, as well as a 
specimen, of a Brazilian glossary compiled 
from the unedited memoirs of Dr. Alexandre 
Rodriguez Ferreira, which is to be published 
shortly at Rio, besides a catalogue by Alfredo 
do Yalle Cabral of the maps, marine charts, 
&c., preserved in the library, to which may 
be added articles on the Maintz Bible of 
1402, and on five copper engravings by Noel 
Gamier, hitherto undescribed; and a cata¬ 
logue of the library of Antonio de Araujo 
de Arcreda, conde de Barca. 

The above are the contents of a pub¬ 
lication which promises fair to be in time 
a valuable source of information on matters 
of general bibliography, as well as on 
the literature and ethnography of Brazil. 
The work itself is handsomely printed, 
much better than anything else we have 
yet seen issued from the presses of South 
America, and it is to be hoped will be con¬ 
tinued without interruption. 

Pasoual de Gayangos. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Europeans. By Henry James, Junr. 

In Two Volumes. (Macnjillan & Co.) 
You Play Me False. By Mortimer and 
Frances Collins. In Three Volumes. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 

By-Ways. By Mary W. Paxton. In Three 
Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
George Hern. By Henry Glemham. In 
Three Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
Will is the Cause of Woe. By the Author 
of “Altogether Wrong.” In Three 
Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

Ik Mr. Henry James’s new novel could 
only be regarded as the harbinger of a 
whole noise of such fowl, the pleased critic 
would look forward to the coming season 
very cheerfully. As it is, and with every 
reason to believe that The Europeans is 
alone in the world, he is glad to welcome it 
for its own sake. It is au extremely clever 
book, and a book withal that is readable 
from first line to last. It is scarcely so 
touching as Daisy Miller, which is out and 
away the best thing of its kind in recent 
English ; but it is a piece of work so capable 
and original, so vigorous, and to a certain 
point so telling, as to be worthy of equal 
praiso and study. Mr. James, who would 
seem to be an exponent of the refined, 
eclectic realism of Turgenieff, has produced 
iu it a novel remarkable for complete ab¬ 
sence of intrigue, of didactics, of descrip¬ 
tiveness. There is not any plot in The 


Europeans; there are scarcely any landscapes 
or interiors; and such good things in the 
way of phrase or generalisation as occur in 
it are quite inseparable from their context, 
and would seem commonplace outside of it. 
And yet it is not possible to read The Euro¬ 
peans without the admiration of absorption. 
It has all the qualities of a rare etching : of 
an etching, that is to say, the beauty of 
which is a beauty of line, and depends in no 
measure on a property of tone or an arrange¬ 
ment of masses. The effect of the whole 
thing is that of something colourless and 
cold, but so subtle and right, so skilful and 
strong, as to force the attention first and 
afterwards the respect of those who con¬ 
sider it. Mr. James has a sufficient contempt 
for prettiness and obviousness. His form 
is ascetic even to nncomeliness; he has 
nothing whatever to say that is not abso¬ 
lutely essential; and he suppresses all signs 
of his own personality with such austerity 
as could scarcely have been believed to be 
within the compass of a modern novelist. 
His purpose has been, not at all.to write a 
book, and still less to write a story, but to 
show off the spiritual machinery of some six 
or eight men and women, all of whom are 
interesting from a certain human point of 
view, but none of whom are in any degree 
heroic or even extraordinary; and to do 
this with as much art and as little apparent 
excuse for it as could possibly be imagined. 
In this aim he has been altogether successful. 
His people are so completely apprehended 
and so intelligently conveyed that, as he 
himself has written of the greatest of living 
novelists, “ you believe as you read.” All 
are handled with equal acuteness and with 
equal sympathy, so that the reader’s in¬ 
telligence of one and all is for the nonce as 
perfect as the writer’s. The book is, in fact, 
a remarkable book: in its merits as in its 
shortcomings. As it stands, it is perhaps 
the purest piece of realism ever done. And 
there seems every reason to believe that, if 
Mr. James could, or would, endow such work 
as in it he approves himself capable of with 
the interest of a high tragic passion, he might 
be not only one of the ablest but also one 
of the most renowned novelists of his epoch. 

The late Mortimer Collins would seem to 
have been a sort of big boy, with an opu¬ 
lent vocabulary, a luxuriously extravagant 
imagination, and a habit of writing (with 
an air!) whatever was uppermost at the 
moment. He produced a whole shelf-ful of 
novels, none of which were very good, and a 
whole cloud of verses, scarcely one of which 
but should have been better; and was per¬ 
haps as happy in the contemplation of his 
work as most men. The novel under notice, 
left unfinished by him at his death, has been 
completed by his wife. His own share in it 
does not seem to have been a large one. 
One loses the sense of his presence early in 
the second volume at least, so that it seems 
safe to conclude that Mrs. Collins is re¬ 
sponsible for some two-tbirds of the whole 
thing. In You Play Me False there are the 
usual elements of the Mortimer Collins 
romance : the fine old halls, the great trees, 
the lordly meals, the dainty daring rhythms, 
the extravagant personages, the glittering 
verbiage, the aggressive freakishness, the 
boisterous sapience, and all the rest of it. 


So far as the late poet himself is concerned, 
the book would seem to have been written 
with more care than was usual, and also to 
somewhat better purpose. Mrs. Collins has 
not tried to reproduce her late hnsband’s 
tricks of manner, but has finished his frag, 
ment as she best knew how. Her effort has 
been scarcely so happy as might have been 
wished, but it was evidently a labour of love, 
and she must be credited with a fair claim on 
the gratitude of such of the reading public 
as affected Mortimer Collins and his work. 
The novel is hardly a good novel, bnt it 
may be read with some pleasure for itself 
and with much of the interest that attaches 
to the work of all well-known and individual 
men. 

In By-Ways there is a great deal of rather 
pleasant writing. The intrigue of the book 
does not seem to be particularly successful. 
It is, in fact, the novel’s weakest element, 
inasmuch as its interest depends in great 
measure on a psychological note of peculiar 
delicacy which is apparently beyond Miss 
Paxton’s ken. In By- Ways, however, there 
is plenty of promise and some performance. 
It is the history of a family of daugh¬ 
ters, and there is in it as much of marrying 
and giving in marriage as most people can 
assimilate without effort at one time. Each 
of the four Miss Caldwells becomes, in her 
turn, and under varying circumstances, a 
bride. The fair, heroical, and quite unin¬ 
teresting Claudine is tricked into the fold; 
the idiotic Arabella is allowed to scramble 
in head-first and after much endeavonr; the 
unscrupulous and intellectual Judith takes 
the enclosure by storm; the ingenuous Helena 
alone makes entry on legitimate grounds. 
In the choice and conduct of all this there 
is not a little ingenuity, and in the appre¬ 
hension and indication of the four or five 
types of young-ladyhood, and of their several 
suitors, there is much ambition and evidence 
of a fair amount of insight and originality. 
The novel, moreover, improves as it advances; 
the second volume being a great deal better 
than the first, and the third than the second. 
So that there is apparently every reason to 
hope and believe that Miss Paxton may do 
better next time, and that, putting aside the 
consideration of abstruse problems in psych¬ 
ology, she may produce a something that is 
wholly compact of character, whether eccen¬ 
tric or commonplace, or both. Her women, 
with a single exception, that of the yonng 
and wicked widow, Mrs. Wedderbum, have 
in them at least the potentialities of accept¬ 
ableness ; and it seems certain that in the 
way of a family chronicle she might do 
really good and solid work. 

The author of George Hem, an east-coast 
story, has evidently read and listened a 
great deal. He writes the East Anglian 
dialect correctly and fluently, if with not 
much force and distinction ; and the charac¬ 
ters he deals with are, in intention at least, 
more than usually ambitious. But there is 
a lack in his work of life, air, warmth; it is 
not possible to take much interest in his in¬ 
trigue or in the sayings and doings of those 
concerned therein; and one lays him by 
with a certain feeling of respect for tho 
author, but with neither respect nor admir¬ 
ation for the book itself. Air. Glemham, 
indeed, has done his very best to produce a 
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thing of merit, and the thing prod need seems 
scarcely worthy of the effort. His story is 
the story of a Bailor’s bastard, who subdues 
the wild blood inherited from both father 
and mother, becomes a highly respectable 
young man, sacrifices his own honour to 
save his sire’s, and wins the love and, after 
many days and difficulties, the hand of the 
town-clerk’s daughter. Like most of their 
kind, the hero and heroine do not make one 
anxious to think of them as real; they are 
stiff, formal, and perhaps too rigidly and 
self-consciously unimpeachable to have many 
signs of life about them. On the other 
hand, certain of their more subsidiary friends 
and acquaintances are well tried-at, and in 
the hands of a great artist might have been 
of much value and interest. The old town- 
clerk, for instance, would need no less a 
person than Walter Scott himself to have 
full justice done to his quaintnesses and oddi¬ 
ties ; and only that great master of untutored 
nature had been capable of making enough 
of the wild sailor-father, and of the gardeners 
and publicans and poachers whose conversa¬ 
tion Mr. Glemham has reported at such 
length, and whose individuality he has 
been at such pains to apprehend. The 
best things apparent in this way of cha¬ 
racter would seem to be the eccentric 
banker and Mrs. Oscar, the town-clerk’s 
shrewish, greedy, ill-natured wife, both of 
whom in a certain faint-hued, limp, feeble 
kind of way are really right and true. Their 
merits and demerits are characteristic of the 
book, which is wanting neither in insight 
nor earnestness nor cleverness, but only in 
power ; and which may be read in places 
with positive enjoyment, if its most welcome 
page be after all its last. 

The authoress of Altogether Wrong would 
seem to have conceived that title in a 
paroxysm of prophecy. From the critic’s 
point of view it shadows forth admirably 
tho special quality of Will is the Cause of 
Woe. Will is the Cause of Woe is indeed a 
poor book : not offensively, not ridiculously, 
not immodestly poor, but hopelessly and in- 
alterably poor: a book beyond redemption dull 
and dismal and commonplace. It is written in 
fairly correct English; it is vindictively 
hard on hypocrites and scandalmongers; it 
sets forth a variety of surprising experi¬ 
ences ; it abounds with moral reflections; 
and yet it is only by an immense effort of 
will that one can manage to accompany the 
luero and heroine to church, and see them 
packed off finally to the land of many 
children and happiness ever after. The said 
hero, a Mr. Cyril Treherne, is perhaps the 
limpest specimen of the heroic to be found 
in literature. He haB a weakness for kissing 
young ladies at wrong moments, however, 
which, humoured with more freedom than 
discretion, is wellnigh being the cause of 
his ruin. Owing to its indulgence, he finds 
himself first of all violently in love with the 
heroine, and afterwards tho object of a 
■tremendous but innocent passion on the part 
of a certain Cherry Mason, a humble village- 
maiden, by whose father he is saved from 
drowning, and to whom he himself is led to 
behave in a way as stupid as it is dishonour¬ 
able. Of course he and she and the heroine 
are presently in a horrible mess, and appear¬ 
ances are against everybody, and there is a 


great deal of dying, and cross-purposes 
make havoc of all joy, and all that sort of 
thing; and, equally of course, there is a 
satisfactory wedding in the last chapter, at 
which—for the last time in literature, I 
hope!—“the village bells” are heard to 
“ send forth a merry peal.” It is but dull 
reading, when all is said and done, and a 
very little of it goes a long way. 

IV. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Old and Middle English. By T. Kington 
Oliphant, M.A. (Macmillan.) Thi9 is a much 
enlarged and improved recast of all but the modern 
part of Mr. Oliphant's well-known Sources of 
Standard English (1874). In four years 2,000 
copies of the earlier book sold ; and if merit can 
attract buyers the present edition should sell otf 
in one year. While Mr. Oliphant rightly and 
manfully holds to his Robert of Brunne as the 
great originator of modern English, he has largely 
increased his account of our earlier writers, and has 
posted up his work to the latest issues of the 
Early English Text Society, and German editors 
like Dr. Horstmann. Without an atom of pedan¬ 
try—nay, often with flashes of humour—Mr. Oli¬ 
phant tells pleasantly the story of the rise and 
earliest state of English—Anglo-Saxon—and of 
all the leading changes in phrase, word, meaning, 
vowel, ending, prefix, that our language under¬ 
went through the influences of dialect, foreign 
learning, conquest, neglect, and revival, down to 
a.d. 1310. lie also gives specimens of every 
well-marked stage in the process. It is a book 
that the scholar can learn from, and the pupil 
enjoy. It should interest every English-speaking 
man, woman, and child above twelve. Mr. Oli¬ 
phant promises his book on Modern English in 
four years more. The sooner the better, say we. 

Lives of the Cardinals. By Patrick Justin 
O'Byrne. Part I.—Cardinal Pecci, Pope Leo XIII. 
(Roland and Co.) This seems to be the first 
number of a monthly series of very dull bio¬ 
graphies. The existing cardinals of the Roman 
Church are probably no more remarkable or 
interesting as a body than the existing members 
of the English Parliament. However, to do Mr. 
O’Bvrne justice, it is not the personal biography 
which seems to interest him ; but the facts of his 
hero's life are used as a means of enunciating the 
extremest views of Ultramontanism. As an 
example of Mr. O'Byrne’s incisive thoughtfulness, 
we may take the following sentence:—“ It is a 
curious psychological fact, that latitudinarian 
morals usually accompany that shallow phase of 
Intellectuality called Scepticism.” His historical 
impartiality may be illustrated by the following 
description of Rome in 1814:—“ After the restor¬ 
ation of its possessions to the Papacy, Rome 
naturally became the shrine of Religion, Learning, 
and Art.” His general clearness and light play 
of fancy may be judged by the remark which 
follows the account of Pecci's first coming to 
Rome:—“Just as in the prefigurations of the 
prophets there were omens of the regeneration of 
mankind, there may have been in this entry of 
the student Vincenzo Pecci into Rome, a pre- 
figuration of the regeneration of the Church, and 
its restoration to independence.” 

Old English Drama ; Select Plage: Marlowe's 
Tragical History of Dr. Fauslus, and Greene's 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bun¬ 
gay. Edited by Prof. A. W. Ward, M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) It is a good sign for the study of 
English that the Clarendon Press can bring out, at 
a price four times that of the average of its single 
Shakspere plays, a double volume like this of 
Marlowe and Greene. The book contains 111 
pages of Introduction, 110 of text, and 102 of 
notes, but has no index, a want common to many 
Clarendon Press editions. Prof. Ward kas a happy 


ease in abstracting learned German treatises, and 
stating their results in clear, understandable 
English. His Introduction is capitally done, and 
contains evidence of much independent research 
besides his German borrowings; but, just as in 
his History of Dramatic Literature, when you come 
to the pinching-point, the difficulty hardest to 
grapple with, the test of his capacity, the criticism 
of Shakspere, he makes you a bow and empties 
you out a barrowful of pea-shucks in the form of 
notes on the sources of Sbakspere's plays, so here, 
when you expect at least three or four pages on 
the point that students most need, the comparison 
in pithy, weighty, lines of the styles of Greene, 
Marlowe, and Shakspere, and the distinction be¬ 
tween the genuine and spurious work in Faustus, 
you get on the first point half a page, and on the 
second nothing at all. We could well have spared 
some of the pages of the legends of magicians, &c., 
for the pages that students want, getting down to 
the heart of each author, and contrasting his life¬ 
blood with his rival’s. Something, too, we should 
have liked on the special dramatic and poetic 
“notes” of these plays by Marlowe and Greene, 
when compared with the other plays of their 
respective authors. Is it consistency or forget¬ 
fulness that has made Prof. Ward compare 
Marlowe’s superb apostrophe to Helen in Faustus, 
xiii., 91, only with 2 Tamburlaine, ii., 4, and not 
with Shakspere's 

“She is a pearl. 

Whose price has launclu above a thousand ships, 

And turn'd crown’d kings to merchants”? 

Tr. and Cres., II., ii., 81-2. 


The Lucrece nightingale (1. 1135) might have 
been noted, too, on page 251), as well as the pro¬ 
bably spurious Passionate Pilgrim one; and surely 
Shakspere should not have been made responsible 
for that plainly spurious and poor Prologue to 
Pericles, act iii. But enough of objection. As 
prefaces to plays now go, Prof. Ward's Introduc¬ 
tion may be fairly called an excellent piece of 
work, giving accounts, full of research, of the 
subjects and sources of the plays. The notes are 
good and sufficient, strengthened with many 
useful etymologies bv Prof. Toller. In only one 
instance have we found the editor failing to turn 
to the right source for information. In the inno¬ 
cence of his heart he says, on page 179, “ hey-ding- 
ding: the reference is apparently to the refrain of 
some song.” He has not turned to that unfailiug 
store of information on all early ballads and songs, 
Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
where, at pages 202-9, 770, 792, 790, the two 
versions of the swinging Old Sir Simon the King, 
with its hey ding-a-ding, are printed, and its tunes 
too, and all the learning about it. Was it not 
one of Captain Cox's “ bunch of ballets and 
songs, all auncient, fair wrapt up in Parchment, 
and bound with a whipcord" P It is treason not 
to know it. On page lxxxix. Prof. Ward should 
have noted that G. Chapman's claim to have been 
filled with and prompted by an Elysian spirit 
(Homer), and his “heavenly familiar" render 
him a more likely man than Marlowe to have been 
alluded to in Shakspere’s 80th Sonnet. 

Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, Duchesse de 
Doudeauville. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Burns and Oates.) In the 
Life of Mdme. de la Rochefoucauld, Duchesse de 
Doudeauville, which Mrs. Cashel Hoey has trans¬ 
lated from the French, we have a picture of 
saintliness and self-abnegation more akin to that of 
Mdme. Guyon than to most French biographies. 
The Duchesse, not only to her husband and friends, 
but to all those who read of her, seems “ to be 
placed in an upper sphere which human passions 
could not reach.” She was born in 17(14. Her 
father, the Marquis de Montmirail, died in her 
infancy, and her mother was a harsh and injudi¬ 
cious woman, for whose harshness and severity 
her daughter in later life gave thanks, “ as, if in 
her childhood she had found a friend in her, she 
might have attached herself too strongly to the 
creature.” For a trifling childish offence she waa 
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banished by her mother to a convent, and would 
gladly have devoted herself to the conventual 
life, but believed that slio was moved by a 
spiritual influence from St. Francis do Sales 
to lead a life of dedication indeed, but “ in the 
world, against all her inclinations.” At fifteen, 
she was exceedingly beautiful, and was betrothed 
to the son of the Yieouite do la Rochefoucauld, 
who becamo Due de Doudeauville in right of his 
wife. The bridegroom was fourteen, a thin, deli¬ 
cate, insignificant child, shy and awkward, who 
complained when told of the brilliant match that 
was arranged for him, “ Ah ! then I shall not bo 
able to amuse myself any more.” Nevertheless, 
tho married life which began so inauspiciously 
turned out much better than could have been 
expected, for the Due and Duchesse discovered 
th it they had much in common, and the stronger 
character of the Duchesse developed all that was 
best in the Due, who became a well-known and 
useful member of society. The Duchesse also 
obtained a strong religious influence in her hus¬ 
bands family, and without seeing anything droll 
in it her biographers relate in all good faith that 
she was specially successful in the conversion of 
her father-in-law, and that when tho Yicomte 
de la Rochefoucauld was dying “ she so over¬ 
came his rooted scepticism that he received 
the last sacraments and gave abundant evidence 
of his faith and repentance,” in proof of which 
they quote his dying words, “ I hope, my dear 
child, you are satisfied with me.” The noble 
b 'haviour of the Duchesse in the troublous times 
of 1780-93 is recounted with great simplicity, as 
if the biographers looked for nothing hut courage 
ami calmness from one possessed of such saintlike 
faith. Hut it is not every saint who would 
have faced l’ouquier-Tinville at tho revolutionary 
tribunal to plead for an accused Ahbd as the 
Duchesse did, nor is it every saint who would 
have been successful, so as to be treated with the 
courtesy which is recounted of the Public Accuser, 
who even offered his bare arm to the noble lady to 
lead her down the staircase—an offer which she 
was obliged to accept, “ but which inspired her 
with an almost insupportable disgust.” Her 
piety seems to have deepened with every successive 
trial, aud she had many, losing, in tho course of 
her long life, nearly all her relations, to whom she 
was more than ordinarily attached, and in old ago 
becoming blind and dependent on servants, who 
seem to have treated her with very little consider¬ 
ation. In memory of her daughter Ernestine, 
whose loss was the greatest that she had, she 
founded tho order of the Society of Nazareth, for 
the sisters of which order this account is specially 
written. But the hook, from the beauty and 
worth of its subject, will have a much wider circu¬ 
lation than that of any special order or religion, 
and Mrs. Cashel Hoey haH done good work in her 
fluent and pleasant translation, which brings it 
within reach of all English readers; (o them, 
in the truest sense, the saintly Duchesse “ will be 
always living,” though they may not go quite so 
far as the Bishop of Chalons, who wrote of her 
after her death:—■ 

“ Many prayers will be offered for the Duchesse at 
Nazareth and elsewhere, and this is well—it is a duty ; 
but she must also be invoked. I shall not bo sur¬ 
prised if miracles take place at her tomb. As for 
myself, I shall apply to her in all my troubles ; she 
was a person of sound judgment, and a lady of good 
counsel. Louis XVIII. prized her advice highly, and 
with good reason, and he frequently consulted her. 
I shall do the same, and it will be well with mo: for 
me sho will be always living.” 

Letters from Muskoka. By an Emigrant 
Lady. (Bentley and Son.) A lady who had for 
fifteen years enjoyed country life in France is 
obliged suddenly by the Franco-German war to 
give up her pleasant home, and decides upon 
taking one of the free grants of land in Canada 
and going out with her son and daughter to join 
another son who is already there, ller letters are 
chiefly those of warning to amateur emigrants 


who may be tempted, without capital and the 
qualities needed for “ roughing it ” in the roughest 
possible way, to attempt what she did. It certainly 
could not have been cheerful at the end of a long 
and difficult journey to be welcomed by relations 
who had nothing to offer but linseed tea without 
milk or sugar and some doughy bread, and to 
be obliged to sleep on an upturned box. The 
Emigrant Lady warns her readers to disbelieve all 
written accounts of the possibilities of making or 
enjoying a living in these Muskoka lands, and to 
avoid following tho ignis fat mis of emigration 
under any circumstances, if possible. Although 
she evidently possessed an unusual amount 
of vivacity aud courage herself, she draws a 
pitiable sketch of her own condition at the end of 
lour years, a broken-down invalid entirely contiued 
to bed aud sofa, with hopes crushed and health 
shattered. The book is written in a genuine 
simple way, and if it is meant to be discouraging 
certainly succeeds, while it cannot be read without 
a certain amount of amusement at the expense of 
the Emigrant Lady's misfortunes. 

Brace Men in Action. By Stephen MacKenna. 
(Sampson Low.) Some thrilling stories of naval 
and military adventures, which gain much in in¬ 
terest by being grouped round special individuals. 
Tlie personality of the brave man leaves a more 
distinct recollection of his special act, and, as the 
author says, there is a danger lest individual 
efforts should he forgotten in the vaster operations 
of armies and fleets. The hook will not only be 
popular with hoys from its spirited style and free¬ 
dom from encumbering details, hut with older 
readers for its appreciation of resolute action and 
well-chosen opportunity. 

Table-Talk. By A. Bronson Alcott. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) It requires a strong and well- 
known personality to make table-talk thoroughly 
intelligible, and where this is realised a book of 
the nature of Mr. Alcott's will be a pleasant 
memorial. Detached thoughts, though often 
suggestive, are for tho most part disappoint¬ 
ing to the general public. Mr. Alcott’s book is 
divided into two halves, Practical and Speculative, 
and of these we like the Practical the best. The 
two halves are again subdivided, the first into 
chapters containing fragmentary thoughts on 
Learning, Enterprise, Pursuits, Nurture, Habits, 
Discourse, Creeds, Interleaves; and the second 
into Method, Genesis, Person, Lapse, Immortality. 
From this range of subject it will bo seen that the 
plan of the hook covers a large area, aud to any¬ 
one who can supplement the thoughts by know¬ 
ledge of Mr. Alcott it will probably have a great 
interest. 
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a limited class of readers in his meritorious literary 
roductions. As it is, Colonel Meadows Taylor 
as written cleverly and well, but manifestly 
under the yoke which the nature of his theme and 
character of his readers cannot fail to set upon 
him. As to theme, indeed, he goes far beyond 
the ordinary apprehension of Englishmen in local 
knowledge and sympathies, while in catering for 
the popular taste he accepts the disadvantage of 
reniaiuing a step or two behind the age, by ad¬ 
hering to models which, worthy though they be, 
are not always in fashion. His Romance of 
Indian History is genuine in its way; but its 
truest passages are those least likely to please, and 
its dramatis personae must borrow the well-used 
stage wardrobe, instead of wearing their own 
roper costumes, to become intelligible human 
eings. To have adhered to truth, and at the 
same time secured the continuous interest of the 
reader through three closely-printed volumes, 
would have required extraordinary genius as well 
as close acquaintance with Indian life and litera¬ 
ture. That he has succeeded so well as he has 
done, and interested so many as he has in¬ 
terested, both in the work under notice 
ns also in Tara and in Sect a, is no mean 
triumph for the accomplished author; and now 
that no has passed away from his sphere of 
usefulness, we know no one competent to 
supply his place. In the present story the promi¬ 
nent Muslim characters are the historical Chand 
Bibi, or ('hand Sultana, the courtly and valiant 
Abbas Khan, the villain Osman Beg, and the 
gentler heroine Zorn; while three Portuguese— 
Don Diego di Fonseca, Francis d’Almeida, and 
Maria de Pereira—form a trio the commencement 
of whose adventures recalls the Angelo and 
Isabella of Measure for Measure, but a nobler 
Claudio. The chronicles of Ahmadnassr and 
Bijapur are adverted to and explained from 
timo to time as the story progresses; and the 
pages of Firishta are made skilfully serviceable to 
the purposes of Messrs. Mudie; hut it would 
require perhaps a treatment which the Muhamma¬ 
dan historians of India have not hitherto experi¬ 
enced to make the process thoroughly profitable. 
If any Anglo-Indian readers of A Noble Queen can 
recall to mind native chiefs of their acquaintance 
of the stamp therein typified, we doubt whether 
they have ever heard them reason, in language 
such as therein attributed to them, if, indeed, tluy 
have ever heard them reason at all on Nature and 
its marvels. Possibly a similar doubt may have 
arisen with reference to many characters drawn 
by Mr. G. P. R. James and other popular standard 
authors. But this hardly affects the merits of 
the case. 


Princes and Princesses. By II. E. and E. E. 
Malden. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) Two fairy¬ 
tales with a meaning, prettily told. Of the two 
xve like “The Quest of the True Queen ” the best, 
and think the book would have been better named 
if this had been its title. 

Saunters in Social Byways. By Malcolm 
Doherty, B.A, (Remington and Co.) Chiefly 
a reprint of newspaper articles on such subjects 
as Children's Hospitals, Incurables, Reformatories, 
Lunatic Asylums, Sussex Fig Orchards, Prisons 
of Paris, &c. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the book is the one which gives, under 
the title of “ The Soldier's Friend,” an account 
of the benevolent work done by Miss Robinson in 
our army; hut all the articles are more or less 
worth reading, and chapters of the length of 
newspaper articles are easily mastered. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance of Indian History. 
By Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., Author of “ Seeta,” 
“Tara,” and other Tales. In Three Volumes. 
(0. Kegan Paul and Co.) If the writer of this 
romance had only possessed as much of the ori¬ 
ginal power of Scott and Fenimore Cooper as he 
did undoubtedly possess of the method and stvle of 
the better-knoxvn of their contemporaries, he would 
have been more successful in interesting other than 


A Register of all the Christninges, Bundles. A" 
Weddinget within the Parish of Saint Pecters epon 
Cornhill. Edited by Granville W. G. Levesoa 
Gower, F.S.A. (Ilarleian Society.) This is a” 
important addition to our knowledge of London 
genealogy. Although one of the books which 
cannot be read, it is not the less important to 
those who take an intelligent interest in the social 
life of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries- 
The editor seems to have discharged his task 
faithfully. The volume is not a series of extracts 
only, but contains the document in full. Me a re 
very glad of this. Most of the parish registers 
whieli have hitherto been printed have not been 
given in their entirety; but only such extracts 
picked out as were, in the opinion of the maker ot 
the extracts, worthy of note. This is a most evil 
practice, Rnd one which tends to bring contempt 
on the study of genealogy and to suggest more 
forcibly than the words which any satirist coup 
command that the pursuit is not a branch of kis* 
torical research, but merely one of the masquerade 
dresses which that vulgarest of all allectatmns. 
family pride, assumes, when for the momentt 1 
wishes to seem learned. From a passage in e 
Preface to this volume, we have fears that fut 1 ) 1 ® 
issues of the Register Series of the Harlem 
Society may consist, not of complete documen s, 
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b.it of extracts relating to “county families” 
only. We trust, however, that we have been 
misled, and that Mr. Gower has here expressed an 
individual opinion only, not the determination of 
the council of the society. Such a course, were 
it adopted, would render the publications worth¬ 
less for every one of the purposes for which a 
e -holar requires books of this character. The 
volume before us is interesting as containing a 
curious collection of those odd Christian names 
which are commonly but untruly fathered upon 
the Puritans only. Several Dutchmen are also 
mentioned therein, of whose existence our friends 
in the old. Seven United Provinces may be glad to 
hear. 

Tall '/ho ! Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, See. 
By F. F. Whitehurst. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Cramhe repetita is never very appetising fare, nor 
is it mode more palatable by being served in many 
dishes. These chapters on the different runs of 
the chief English packs of hounds during the season 
of 1877-8 have already appeared in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph and a well-known sporting 
paper. They were then all cast in the same mould, 
so that it was scarcely worth while to reprint them 
now. Mr. Whitehurst's style is not inviting, 
being egotistical, sprinkled with sporting slang and 
the magnificent phrases affected by n certain class 
of ambitious writers. He “ negotiates ” a gate 
instead of jumping over it; when he falls he 
■“ comes muchly to grief; ” foxes become “ the 
vulpine race ; ” and so forth. It is difficult to 
conceive any lover of the vulgar tongue reading 
this pretentious verbiage with satisfaction. As 
to the taste with which Mr. Whitehurst in¬ 
troduces the names of lords and ladies, Sir 
Something This and Miss That, into his narratives 
there can be only one opinion. A page of such 
names is at times immortalised in his chapters, the 
ladies especially being further complimented by 
name—one as “ a slasher; ” another ns being “ neat 
as if she was just turned out of a bandbox, but hard, 
very hard, across country; ” while a third “ wears 
a certain look of reflection which told of the pre¬ 
vious evening's diversion.” What the ladies’ 
fathers and husb inds think of these free comments, 
even if the objects of this delicate flattery do not 
com plain, may very easily be guessed. This practice, 
if it became general, would certainly help to 
explain the absence of women in the hunting-field 
which sporting writers frequently deplore. Can it 
be that ladies and gentlemen who hunt like to see 
their exploits and personal appearance chronicled 
next day in a sporting paper P If so, this will 
furnish the motive for publishing Mr. White¬ 
hurst's book and the lists of names, titled and 
otherwise, with which its pages are studded. This 
ruay be the new fashion of putting forth a book 
which in old days would have been published by 
subscription, with the subscribers’ names printed 
ivfter the Preface. But to the book itself. Three 
or four chapters treat of the meets of the Coaching 
Oub, and detail drives taken on the amateur 
coaches which during the season run from London 
t hrough the most beautiful tracts of country round. 
The rest of it is devoted to runs with the Devon 
Staghounds and the Royal Buckhounds, to 
“ merry spins” with the Bel voir pack of foxhounds, 
-“several rattlers with the Quorn,and some out-and- 
out clinkers with the Cottesmore.” If anybody likes 
-this kind of reading he will find between thirty 
and forty chapters here, much to his mind. They 
treat of breakfasts, too, before the runs, of dinners, 
and sometimes balls, after them; and describe at 
length how a fox was found in this covert, and 
run to that village, shirked this spinney, was 
finally killed in the next osierholt; and much 
■more to the same effect. There is even a “ wedding 
in pink.” What more could hunting men and 
•women want? We infinitely prefer hunting the 
hare with Sir Roger de Coveriev to these monoton¬ 
ous narratives written in bad English. Kingsley, 
"Whyte-Melville, and Trollope have shown con¬ 
clusively that it is possible to describe fox-hunting 
in sensible idiomatic language, so Mr. White¬ 


hurst may be assured that many narratives which 
might pass muster with readers of sporting news¬ 
papers will be deservedly condemned if they 
venturo into the open country of literature. 
Nevertheless, we have learnt from his book that a 
key bugle, and not a long straight trumpet, is the 
proper form of horn belonging to a stage coach. 

A Glossary of Reference, on Subjects connected 
with the Far Fast. By Herbert A. Giles. 
(Triibner.) We are surprised that there should 
be any demand for such a work as that before us ; 
and so far as its “ I’idgin English ” contents are 
concerned, we regret that if any such demand 
existed it should have been gratified. That the 
first arrivals at the Treaty Ports should have 
adopted any ready means of communication, even 
one so senseless as “ Pidgin English,” for ex¬ 
pressing thoir wants to their servants and others, 
is intelligible; but it is quite inexcusable that as 
time went on and the language of the country 
became better understood by them, and, on the 
other hand, English became more familiar to the 
natives, such a jargon should have been allowed 
to continue in use. The fault, also, it must 
be admitted, is entirely on the side of the 
foreigners. The Chinese have from time to 
time published numerous dialogue-books intended 
for the use of natives in foreign employ; but 
their efforts to improve their countrymen's 
knowledge of English have been completely 
frustrated by tho persistent use of “ Pidgin 
English ” by foreigners. Still we were beginning 
to hope that tho impetus which has of late been 
given to the study of Chinese would have put an 
end to this miserable vernacular ; but we fear wo . 
must accept the appearance of Mr. Giles’s book as 
evidence that there is considerable vitality yet 
left in it. Holding these views, we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Giles should have lent himself 
in any way to perpetuating such an evil, and 
should have wasted so much time and labour in 
collecting terms which are but the embodiment of 
slothful ignorance. Fortunately, there is a great 
deal more in the book than these “Pidgin 
English ” expressions, so that terms such as “ Bob¬ 
bery,” “Markee,” “ Gohboon,” “ Savvy,” See., are 
very largely intermixed with genuine words of 
Chin'ese, Japanese, or English in more or less 
common use in the East; and under many of 
these headings are given scraps of valuable and 
interesting information. The work, however, is 
not free from mistakes. For example, Mr. Giles 
translates the Japanese word Bonji by “ Pali, the 
sacred characters of the Buddhist .Scripture.” This 
is clearly wrong, as no distinctive Pali characters 
are known to have existed except in pre-Buddhist 
inscriptions; and in the same way his description 
of the Japanese I-ro-hn kana as “a form of 
Japanese writing said to have been invented by 
lvukai .... in order to assimilate the letters as 
much ns possible to the Bonji (i.c„ Tali) used in 
the sacred books of the Buddhists,” is likewise 
incorrect. Again, Fusigama, the name of the 
most celebrated mountain in Japan, does not mean 
“ the learned scholar's hill,” but “ tho rich 
scholar's hill or mountain.” In these and many 
other points the work bears evidence of that haste 
in preparation which is inevitable in the case of 
makers of many books. 

A Compendium of Irish Biography, comprising 
Sketches of distinguished Irishmen and of eminent 
Persons connected with Ireland. By Alfred Webb. 
(Dublin: M. II. Gill and Son.) It is with great 
satisfaction that we welcome this Compendium, 
extending to 589 pages of fascinating reading. It 
contains a history of the good and great of Ireland 
from the times of St. Patrick and Brian Borumha 
to the days of Thomas Moore, the poet, and Patrick 
MacDowell, the sculptor. The truth, the fresh¬ 
ness, and the zest of all the lives are unquestion¬ 
able ; there are Wellington, Burke, Grattan, Oastle- 
reagh, De Ginkell, O'Halloran, Tyrone, Owen Roe 
O'Neill, St. Ruth, Sarslield, Sir Lucius O'Brien, 
Sheridan, Daniel O'Connell, and Spring Rice, 


afterwards Lord Monteagle. The book only pro¬ 
fesses to be a compilation, but it is a compilation 
exceedingly well done. 

Mr. Oscar Browning's Modern England, 
1820-1874, in the “ Epochs of English History 
Series ’’ (Longmans), is a fair and plain account of 
the events of the years with which it deals. It 
would, perhaps, have been better if tho writer had 
omitted a good many facts of secondary import¬ 
ance in order to strengthen and enforce "his narra¬ 
tive of the more characteristic movements of the 
time. Sometimes, too, he forgets that things 
clear enough to him are not clear to the young 
people who will read his book. The statement 
(p. 18) that Lord Grey's “Cabinet of fourteen 
was composed of nine Whigs .... and four 
remnants of the party of Canning ” will, it is 
to be hoped, be set down by them as what 
it really is, a mere slip of the pen. But 
they may fairly ask Mr. Browning why, when 
he carefully explains what a compound" house¬ 
holder is, he does not also explain what ho 
means by his “ abolition,” which he says nearly 
quadrupled the number of voters under the Con¬ 
servative Reform Bill. At page 25 we are told that 
“ tho slaves wero set free, at a great loss of 
property to their owners,” without any mention of 
the compensation voted. But the description of 
the repeal of the poor law at page 2<J may perhaps 
stand as a fair example of the chief defect of the 
book: — 

“ By this act the law of settlement, by which 
paupers were removed to the parish of their birth, 
was abolished; workhouses were erected throughout 
the country, outdoor relief was greatly diminished, 
and tho results were shown in a failingof rates, ariso 
of wages, and rapid spread of happiness and content¬ 
ment.” 

How much knowledge is required to fill in the 
argument thus slightly indicated, and how little 
chance there is that Mr. Browning’s young readers 
will possess it. But the task which he has under¬ 
taken is a very hard one, and he has succeeded 
better in it than some of his colleagues have 
done. 

Herr Steenstrup, in a little pamphlet entitled 
Danske Kolonier i Flandern og Xcderlanderne i det 
1 Ode Aurhnndrcde (Copenhagen: Luno), argues 
that the King Sigfred who is said in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle to have killed himself in 902, and 
to have been buried at Wimborne, was a certain 
King Sifred of a Danish colony at Guinea, men¬ 
tioned as committing suicide bv Lambert of 
Ardres, a chronicler writing in 1203. The two 
stories seem to tally, and Herr Steenstrup appears 
to have solved a problem which has puzzled many 
writers, as no King Bigfred was known to exist in 
England at the time mentioned. lie also es¬ 
tablishes the existence of this 1 finish colony at 
Guines, similar to tho one which existed at 
Utrecht at least in tho early part of the tenth 
century. 

Wilhelms Wanderings: an Autobiography/ (Re¬ 
mington and Co.) are some personal jottings by 
an Irish gentleman of English origin, whose 
identity could readily be ascertained if any reader 
cared to learn it. \Ve are told at the beginning 
of the volume that he was favoured with Goethe's 
friendship, and at the end of it that he was also 
admitted to the intimacy of Landor. Anecdotes 
of both are given, exactly of the style and interest 
of Captain Sumph’s recollections of Byron ns 
recorded by Thackeray. Tho anecdotes about 
Wilhelm himself are not more happily narrated, 
and there is not even enough flicker of interest 
excited as to his sayings and doings to make tho 
reader sufficiently awake and active to feel disap¬ 
pointed at the lack of entertainment they afford. 
The errors of the press, which are very numerous, 
are almost the only noticeable things in the book. 
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1VOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. T. G. Hake has in the press a new volume 
of poems, entitled Legends of the Morrow. 

The system of lectures recently established 
under the auspices of King’s College for the 
higher education of women has now assumed a 
permanent character; the classes are to be con¬ 
ducted in the same neighbourhood where they 
were commenced, at 6 Observatory Avenue, Ken¬ 
sington. During the first two terms, when the 
system was regarded as tentative, the entries 
ranged from 500 to 600. A regular examination 
wqs held at Midsummer, with very satisfactory 
results; a class-list was issued, and certificates 
granted. The committee have now ventured on 
a larger scheme, in which all the chief elements 
of a liberal education are represented: Scripture, 
Church History, Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modern Languages and History, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Botany, Harmony, and 
Drawing. If this comprehensive scheme is well 
worked out, it will promote a most useful object; 
and it is hoped that it may lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a regular college for ladies in Kensington. 
The Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King's 
College, will deliver the inaugural address (free) 
in the Vestry Hall, High Street, Kensington, on 
Monday next, the 14th inst., at 11 a.M. 

Messrs. Cassei.l, Petter and Galpin have 
arranged to issue the English edition of the Due 
de Broglie’s new work, Le Secret du Roi, which 
embraces the secret correspondence of Louis XV. 
with his various diplomatic agents from 1752 to 
1774. The translation is in active preparation, 
and the work will be published in two volumes 
at an early date. 

Mr. W. Swan Sonnenschein will publish 
simultaneously with tho German edition Prof. 
Muller's (Tubingen) new book, a Life of Moltke, 

\ *(>0-1878. It will be remembered that his 
Leben Kaiser Wilhelms attracted considerable 
attention. In treating of the Campaign of 1806 
and the War of 1870-71, the present work will 
deal rather with the plans and strategic move¬ 
ments of the General than with details of the 
battles, which have already been often fully 
discussed. 

Prof. Skeat’s edition of his four-text version 
of the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Gospel of 
St. John, for tho Delegates of the Cambridge 
University Press, is now ready. It completes the 
series of the Gospels begun in 1858 by the publi¬ 
cation of Kemble and Hardwick's edition of St. 
Matthew. 

Bertiiold Auerbach is about to publish a 
ne w novel in the feuilleton of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
to be called Forstmeister. 

Messrs. Calmann Lfivr, of Paris, have ac¬ 
quired the right of publication of all George 
S ind’s works, and propose to issue in the course 
of the winter a considerable portion of her corre¬ 
spondence. 

Luigi Bianchi has translated Lessing's Emilia 
Galotti into Italian. 

Dr. Carl Fulda is preparing an interesting 
contribution to literary history in the shape of a 
Life of Schiller's wife. 

General Cesnola’s Cyprus is about to be pub¬ 
lished in German. 

Friedrich Spielhasen has undertaken the 
nominal editorship of the well-known magazine 
Westermann's Monatshefte. 

We regret to record the death of Mdme. Laura 
la Racine (m?e Gonzenbach), the able collector of 
the Sicilian folk-legends. 

Karl Blind is to deliver a series of historical 
lectures in November, on “Early German 
Struggles for Freedom and Union.’’ 


The University of Adelaide are, we see, adver¬ 
tising for applicants for the Hughes Professorship 
of Classics and Comparative Philology and Litera¬ 
ture, which is vacant. The salary is lj.KHW. per 
annum, without fees or residence. Applications 
are to be forwarded not later than November 1 to 
Sir Arthur Blytb, the Agent-General for the 
Colony of South Australia, 8 Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 

TnE Due de Gramont is preparing a work to be 
entitled L'Allemagne contemporaine, which will 
deal with the diplomatic relations between France 
and Prussia during the years lsOO-1866. 

A new play by Bjiirnson, Ueber die Kraft, is 
about to be brought out in Germany before it 
appears in the author’s native country, with the 
object of protecting it from piracy. 

London Society for 1879 will contain a series of 
sketches entitled “ The Fortunes Made in Busi¬ 
ness.” They will deal with the moneyed men of 
Europe — such as merchants, manufacturers, 
chemists, inventors, &c.; and will thus furnish 
memoirs of their lives, together with a kind of 
history of successful enterprise. As far as pos¬ 
sible each sketch will be complete in the number 
in which it appears. 

Scribner’s St. Nicholas (.Sampson Low) con¬ 
tinues to maintain its character as by far the best 
of illustrated magazines for girls and boys. In 
the current number we would call attention to 
“ Un Alphabet Fran^ais,” which is alone worth 
the entire price of the magazine; and a humorous 
and simple poem, entitled “ Hare and Hounds,” 
somewhat after the style of “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 

Dr. James Clyde, who has been compelled by 
ill health to resign his mastership at the Edin¬ 
burgh Academy, has just published a new edition 
—the nineteenth—of his School Geography (Edin¬ 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd). The work has been 
revised according to the Treaty of Berlin ; and 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
correct the mistakes which unavoidably creep into 
a work of this encyclopaedic character. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin have 
sent us this month, in addition to their many 
serial issues, the first part of Heroes of Britain in 
Peace and JVar. At a time when the spirit of 
patriotism is in the ascendant, it was a happy 
thought to meet the popular want by telling 
afresh the never wearisome tale of British 
heroism. Under the circumstances, we are the 
more glad to observe that this publication opens 
with “ The Heroes of the Slave Trade Abolition,” 
upon whose conduct not only England but the 
world at large can look with unqualified feelings. 
The illustrations are fully up to the standard of 
excellence which Messrs. Cassells have led us to 
expect. 

Messrs. IIardwicke and Bogue announce:— 
A Manual of the Infusoria, by W. Seville Kent; 
The Herefordshire Pomona, containing coloured 
figures and descriptions of the most esteemed 
kinds of apples and pears, edited by Dr. R. 
Hogg; Claris Synoptica Ilymenomycetum Euro- 
paeorum, conjunctis studiis scripserunt M. C. 
Cooke et L. Quelet; The Sphagnaceae: or, Peat 
Mosses of Euro/>e and North America, by Dr. 
Braithwaite; The Ferns of North America, by 
Prof. D. 0. Eaton, of Yale College, with coloured 
illustrations by J. U. Emerton; The. Dramatic List, 
a record of the performances of living actors 
and actresses of the British Stage, by C. E. 
Pascoe; Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places, Notes 
of Home Tours, by E. Walford ; While the Boy 
Waits; Essays, and Common Mind Troubles, by 
Dr. J. Mortimer-Granville; My Day with the 
Hounds, and other Stories, by Finch Mason, with 
numerous illustrations by the author; and Lon¬ 
don in 1879, by Herbert Fry, illustrated with 
bird's-eye views of the principal streets. 

The same firm have in preparation “Health 
Primers,” edited by Dr. J. Langdon Down, Mr. 


Henry Power, Dr. J. Mortimer-Granville, soi 
Mr. John Tweedy. This series will consist of# 
number of Shilling Primers on subjects connected 
with the preservation of health, written and 
edited by eminent medical authorities. The fol¬ 
lowing are in the press, and will be readv 
shortly:— Premature Death: its Promotion ami 
Prevention ; Alcohol; its Use and Abuse ; Ptrmul 
Appearances in Health and Disease ; Exercise mul 
Training ; The House and its Surroundings ; The 
Skin and its Troubles ; Baths and Bathing. 

Messrs. Warne and Co. announce the follow¬ 
ing new works:— Baron Munchausen; his Adven¬ 
tures, eighteen coloured plates; Dell's Nature 
Pictures, with thirty illustrations; Stonehenge's 
British Rural Sports, fourteenth edition; the 
Arundel Edition of Longfellow's Poetical Works; 
Aunt Louisa’s Golden Gift and Favourite Tog 
Books ; Left to Themselves, a book for boys, by 
Augusta Marryat; The Danes tn England, by 
Engelbach; Worth Doing, by Miss Brockman, 
author of “ Seven o'Clock; ” Englefield Grrnyt, 
by Mrs. H. B. Pauli; Cloverly, by Mary A. 
Higham; The Admirals Will, by AL M. Bell; 
Fugitive Poetry, 1600-1878, edited by J. C. 
Hutchieson ; and eight new volumes of the Aunt 
Louisa Popular Toy Books. 

Mb. W. Swan Sonnenschein has in prepara¬ 
tion a translation of Dr. Prantl’s Lehrbuch der 
Botanik, of which the third German edition will 
shortly appear. It is intended to serve ss an 
introduction to Sachs’ great work, and was 
written by Dr. Prantl at the special request of 
Dr. Sachs himself. The English edition will be 
edited by Mr. Sydney H. Vines, of Cambridge, 
and will be illustrated with several handr-d 
figures. 

Among American publishers’ announcements in 
the New York Nation we notice:—Boschers 
Political Economy, translated by J. J. Lalor, ia 
two volumes; The Studio Arts, by ElizabethMin- 
throp Johnson; Autobiography and Reminiscences, 
by John Brougham ; American Painters, eight 
full-page wood-engravings after representative 
pictures; a series of Lives of Famous American 
Indians, edited by the Rev. Edward Eggleston 
and hiB daughter t The Family Library of British 
Poetry, selected by James T. Fields and E. P- 
Whipple; a new volume of Whittier’s verse, 
The Vision of Echard, and other Poems ; a drama¬ 
tic poem, Prince Deukalion, by Bayard Taylor; 
The Political Register and Congressional Directory, 

by Major Ben Perley Poore, apparently the coun¬ 
terpart of Mr. Lanman's Biographical Annals ; 
The College Book, edited by Charles F. Richard¬ 
son and Henry Alden Clark, descriptive of twenty- 
four American universities, and adorned with 
heliotypes; Society the Spiritual Form of Man, 
by. Henry James, Sr.; Addressee and Orations of 
Rufus Choate ; A Memoir of the late Hon. B. A. 
Curtis, by his son ; The Law of Evidence, by 
Prof. J. B. Thayer; The Pioneers of Art •» 
America, sketches of Connecticut artists, with 
portraits and pictorial copies of their works, by A. 
W. French; A History of Germans in IUinou, 
by Emile Dietzsch; A History of the Confedtralt 
First and Second Missouri Brigades ; &c. 

The article on Massinger in the new number of 
the Anglia, by a novice in criticism, Mr. Phelan 
of Memphis, would have been much more welcome 
had its first forty-four pages been put into lour, 
and sentences of this kind left out:—“ What we 
know beyond what has already been written, ap¬ 
plies equally to any time of his life, with 
exceptions” (p. 31); “In London could . • 
genius most readily be ... . taken by the bana, 
and led upon the Rostrum of Great Intellects; 
&c. If instead of forty-four pages of windy talk, 
Mr. Phelan would but have given us in two page* 
the proofs, if there are any, which Mr. Geo. n. 
Messinger may have printed in the New 
Hist, and Geneal. Reg., xiv.,p. 75 (Boston ,dlt ■ 
&c., to show that the Arthur Massinger, Philips 
father, was the Arthur Messenger of Gloucester 
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whom he cites, and whose family he details, we 
should have been thankful. At present this link 
is wanting. In like manner, if Mr. Phelan had 
given us careful prints of the entries of the alter¬ 
native-titled plays of Massinger in the Stationers' 
Register—they are too late for Arber's Transcript 
—we should have preferred them to his state¬ 
ments. However, by means of these entries, Mr. 
Phelan cuts down Massinger's supposed thirty- 
seven plays to thirty-one, by identifying Cunning¬ 
ham’s numbers:—1 and 23, Minerva's Sacrifice ; 
or, The Forced Lady ; 2 and 33, The Noble 
Choice; or, The Orator ; 8 and 32, A Very 
Woman ; or, The Woman’s riot ; 16 and 20, The 
Spanish Viceroy ; or, The Honour of Women ; 18 
and 25, The Judge; or, Believe as You List ; 34 
and36, Alexius, the Chaste Gallant; or, The Bashful 
Lover. Further, Mr. Phelan gives alternate titles 
to —3. The. Wandenng Lovers ; or, The Painter ; 
9. The Old Laio; or, A New Way to Please You-, 
26. The Italian Night Piece; or, The Unfortunate 
Piety ; 37. The Prisoner ; or, The Fair Anchoress 
of Pausilippo. And, following Tieck, he identifies 
Massinger's lost play the Tyrant with the second 
Maydens Tragedy, 1611, in the tenth volume of 
Ilazlitt’s Dodsley,.page 381. Now Tieck's setting 
down to Shakspere half a score of plainly spurious 
plays makes one instinctively feel that if Tieck 
could make a like mistake about Massinger, he 
certainly would. And although Mr. Phelan, in 
the enthusiasm of his youth, declares “ there can 
be no doubt that it [the second Mayden's Tra¬ 
gedy ] is by Massinger,” because its hero is a 
tyrant —“ He enters as tyrant, he speaks as tyrant, 
lie is spoken of as the tyrant, and the tyrant is 
the central figure of the plot "—he yet fails to 
see the objection to his theory which most critics 
would hold fatal to it, that the very striking climax 
of the play is but a duplicate—or very nearly so 
—of that of Massinger’s genuine Duke of Milan. 
It is quite likely that two different dramatists 
might borrow from one well-known source the 
notion of making a man dig up the corpse of the 
girl he loved, but whose death he had caused, then 
desire to have her painted like life, and at last be 
poisoned by the paint and scent that the girl’s real 
lover or brother adorned her corpse with ; but it 
is hardly credible that Massinger, having once 
used this startling climax in one play, should use 
it over again in another, with slight variations in 
detail. 

The Editor of the fourth and fifth editions of 
Murray's Handbook for Egypt writes:— 

“ In Miss Edwards’ review of Baedeker’s Handbook 
for Egypt, published in your issue of September 21, 
which I have only just seen, it is stated that the Map 
of Cairo in that Handbook is the ' first yet published 
with any Euglish Handbook of Egypt.’ I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me to say that the fifth 
edition of Murray's Handbook for Egypt, published in 
1875, contains a Map of Cairo." 

The death is announced of M. Paul Raymond, 
author of Le Btam sous Gaston Phoebus, and 
Notice sur fintendance et les Etats de Beam ; and 
editor of a Cartulaire de Tabbaye de Sordes, and of 
Bordenave’s Histoire de Beam et Navarre. For 
some years he had been engaged with M. Lespy 
on a Dictionnaire biamais, modelled on M. 
Littro’s Dictionary; fortunately, this is almost 
finished. 

Dr. Julius Muller, Professor of Systematic 
and Practical Theology in the University of 
Halle, died in that city on the 27th ult., in his 
78th year. Among his best-known works were 
Das christliche Leben, seine Kdmpfe und seine 
Vollendung (Breslau, 1834); Die christliche Lehre 
von der Liinde (1839) ; Die erste Generalsynode 
der evangelischen Landeskirche (Berlin, 1847), &c. 

The Nautical Magazine for October contains an 
article on “ The Protectorate of the Suez Canal,'’ 
by Sir Travers Twiss. The article is an enlarge¬ 
ment of a paper read by Sir Travers Twiss before 
the Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations at its Conference in August 


last at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, and it contains 
the resolution of the Conference : “ That it is for 
the interest of the commerce of the world that 
the Suez Canal, and all similar international 
works, should be declared by an International 
Act to be for ever open and free, and exempt 
from all hostile attack in case of war.” 

In the Revista Contemporanea of August 30 
Sanchez de Toca concludes his series of articles 
on the Decadence of Spain. The Revolution, 
he observes, has hitherto only continued the 
tyranny of the monarchy, while proving itself 
equally corrupt: it has also swept away the rem¬ 
nants of provincial, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
liberties still extant at the close of the monarchy, 
and Spain of to-day is farther from regeneration 
than the Spain of 1808-1812. In the following 
number Revilla gives a Spanish translation of a 
dramatic scene by Victor Balaguer. This does 
not seem to us equal to some other productions of 
the great Catalan poet. F. de Asis Pacheco has 
an article on the “ Preservation of the Turkish 
Empire,” denunciatory of the Treaty of Berlin. 

We have received The Cruise of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger," by W. J. J. Spry, R.N., seventh 
edition, revised, enlarged and corrected (Sampson 
Low) ; two volumes of “ The Lansdowne Poets,” 
The Works of George. Herbert in Prose and Verse, 
and The Poetical Works of Bishop Heber 
(Frederick Warne and Co.); The Works of Flavius 
Josephus, Whiston’s Translation, “ World Library 
of Standard Books,” (Ward, Locke and Co.) ; The 
Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain 
by Dr. A. C. Ramsay, fifth edition (Stanford); 
The New Departure in Catholic Liberal Education, 
by a Catholic Barrister, second edition (Dublin : 
M. H. Gill and Son); Young’s Virgil's Aeneid, 
new edition, by the Rev. Dr. T. H. L. Leary 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.); The Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, Calendar for 1878-9; Sinhalese 
made Easy, revised and enlarged edition (Colombo; 
Ferguson) ; Royal Guide to the London Charities, 
for 1878-9 (Hardwicks and Bogue); Social 
Notes, edited by S. 0. Hall, Vol. I. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) ; Zur Geschichte der englischen 
Arbeiterbewegung in den Jahren 1873 und 1874, 
von Dr. F. Kleinwachter (Jena: Fischer). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. . 

The Geographical Magazine (Triibner) for 
October contains a well-written description of 
Afghanistan, by C. E. D. B., chiefly from the 
point of view of physical geography. The com¬ 
panion map gives a clear conception of the many 
mountain ranges and river valleys of which this 
little-known country is made up. We have, how¬ 
ever, to complain that by an unpardonable error 
the railway is represented as running as far as 
Peshawur. As a matter of fact, the line still 
stops short at Jhilarn, on the river of the same 
name, about 170 miles east of Peshawur; and no 
bridge over the Indus at Attock has yet been 
begun. The Magazine opens with a characteristic 
article by the editor on “ Continuance of Arctic 
Research,” in which he points out the extreme in¬ 
terest which Greenland possesses both for the 
historian and the man of science. 

We have also received maps of Afghanistan by 
Mr. Edward Stanford and Messrs. W. and A. 
Keith Johnston, and a map of Western Asia by 
Mr. Stanford. Of all of these it must be said 
that their main object is rather to anticipate the 
popular demand at the present crisis of affairs 
than to add to our geographical knowledge. In a 
war-map it is of the first importance to exhibit 
clearly the main lines of communication along 
which it is necessary for troops and supplies 
to be brought. The passes into Afghanistan, 
and the railways in British territory, ought above 
all to be laid down broadly and with precision. 
Not one of the maps before us adequately fulfils 
these requirements. In Keith Johnston’s map the 
Northern Punjab State Railway rightly stops at 


Jhilarn; but no indication is given that the con¬ 
tinuation towards Rawal Piudi is far advanced,, 
and that the ultimate terminus will be at 
Peshawur. On the other hand, this same map. 
leaves an absolute blank in railway commu¬ 
nication between Bbawalpur and Kotri; whereas 
the Indus Valley State Railway has now almost en¬ 
tirely tilled up this large gap, with the important 
exception of the bridges across the Indus and 
Sutlej. Mr. Stanford’s map of Afghanistan, which 
is substantially a reproduction on a large scale of 
that in the Geographical Magazine, marks a rail¬ 
way to Peshawur, the railway to Mooltan, and 
the extension beyond Bhawalpur, but each in a 
different manner, by which may possibly be meant 
railways contemplated, railways open, and rail¬ 
ways under construction. Again, Mr. Stanford's 
map of Western Asia marks the Northern Punjab 
Railway up to Rawal Pindi, but no further; and 
represents the “ missing link ” on the Indus as 
filled up. As regards Afghanistan none of the 
maps brings into sufficient prominence the three 
or four passes through which alone troops can 
penetrate. All of them take more pains to fill 
up the interior of the enemy's country than to 
represent the means of communication along our 
own frontier. The special feature of Mr. Stan¬ 
ford’s two maps is that he recognises that Afghan¬ 
istan, as commonly shown, is not one compact 
State. By separate colouring he rightly marks off 
the mountains of Kafaristan, into which no Mu¬ 
hammadan dares to penetrate, as “ independent,” 
But the same colour should not have Men used 
for the hills and valleys occupied by the frontier 
tribes of Khyberis, Afridis, Waziris, &c., who 
have always acknowledged some sort of allegi¬ 
ance to the Amir of Oabul. Keith Johnston's 
map seems to be characterised generally by an 
apparent hastiness of execution. The import¬ 
ant military station of Rawal Pindi is alto¬ 
gether omitted. Sakkhar on the Indus, whence 
starts the road for the Bolan Pass, and where the 
railway bridge across the river is destined to be 
made, is printed so as to be illegible. The ortho¬ 
graphy of the names is desperate, and not even 
consistent. The Kuram Pass and the State of 
Beluchistan are given under two different spellings. 
We have “ Kashmir ” and “ Bikaneer.” This 
is the more to be regretted as Messrs. W. and 
A. Keith Johnston were the first cartographers 
in England to substitute the scientific ortho¬ 
graphy of Oriental names, now officially adopted 
by the Indian Government, for the old-fashioned 
want of system which was supposed to be based 
upon phonetic values. 

In the spring of this year the Rev. James 
Chalmers, whose establishment at Stacey Island, 
New Guinea, we noted some time back, embarked 
in the Ellengowan on a cruise from east to west 
along the south coast of the mainland. From his 
journal he appears to have held communication 
with some 200 villages, 105 of which were 
personally visited ; and in ninety of these no white 
man had ever been seen before. Several bays, 
harbours, rivers, and islands, were discovered and 
named; the country between Meikle and Orangerie 
Bays, together with that lying at the back of 
Kerepunu, was explored, and the entire coast 
line, from Keppel Point to MacFarlane Harbour, 
traversed on foot. As the result of his investiga¬ 
tions Mr. Chalmers has formed an opinion that the 
inhabitants of the inland villages are probably the 
aborigines, who have been driven to the hills by 
the more powerful race now occupying their 
plantations on the coast. Some passages in Mr. 
Chalmers’ journal afford curious information re¬ 
specting the habits and customs of the people. 
They appear to have one Great Spirit—Palaku 
Bara, who dwells in the mountains. Each family 
has a sacred place, and there are deposited offer¬ 
ings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, who are 
much dreaded and to whom are attributed death, 
sickness, famine, &c. When the people begin 
planting, they first take a bunch of bananas and 
sugar-cane, and, going to the centre of the planta- 
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tion, call over tho names of the dead belonging to 
their family, adding:—“ There is your food, let 
our food grow well and be plentiful; if it does 
not, you will all be full of shame, and so shall we.” 
Before a trading expedition is undertaken, a 
similar ceremony takes place at the centre-post of 
the house. When there is sickness in a family, 
a pig is carried to the sacred place of the Great 
Spirit and there killed. Tho carcase is afterwards 
removed to the sacred place of the family, and 
the spirits are asked to accept it. Pigs’ skulls 
are kept and hung up in the house, and on all 
festive occasions food is placed near the post 
where these skulls hang. 

In the current number of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Intelliyenccr some letters are published from 
members of the party sent to Mpwapwa to re¬ 
establish the Usagara mission begun two years 
ago by Mr. G. J. Clark. Mr. Last in his letter 
speaks more especially of the six districts of 
Tubugwe, Mlali, Lubehu, Kitangi, Mamboia, and 
Magnbika-Kaguru. These places are described 
ns “ sultanships ” rather than towns, across each 
of which it takes a day or more to pass. In each 
sultanship there are a great number of “ tembes,” 
both on the sides of the mountains and iu the 
valleys, the latter of which were especially beauti¬ 
ful in spring. Mr. Last has passed through the 
first live of these districts on three different occa¬ 
sions, and from making a practice of sleeping in 
native houses, when possible, has become well 
acquainted with them. The people, he says, are 
called Waknguru—perhaps because they inhabit 
the Kaguru mountains—but their country iscalled 
Geja. The region in question is probably about 
eighty miles wide and the same in length. At 
the part nearest to Zanzibar the people are quite 
free from mixture with other tribes, but nearer to 
Mpwapwa many strangers are observed. At 
Kitangi there are two tembes of Wakwafi ; at 
Mlali and Tubugwe there are several Wagogo 
living with the natives. The language of this 
people is called Kikaguru ; it differs considerably 
from the Kiswahili language, and in Mr. Last's 
opinion it must be a work of time to acquire it. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIBRARY ASSO¬ 
CIATION, AT OXFORD. 

At the second day’s meeting of the Association 
the Chair was again occupied by the Bodleian 
librarian. The Report of the Committee on a 
General Catalogue of English Literature was 
brought up for discussion, recommending that the 
catalogue should consist of an alphabetical author- 
catalogue, to be followed by subject-indexes or 
class-bibliographies. It should be brought down 
to the latest possible date, and should include all 
books printed in English either in the United 
Kingdom or abroad. The titles should be abridged. 
The printed Report was accompanied by a con¬ 
venient digest of the evidence given recently before 
tho Society of Arts. Before the discussion began 
-Mr. Cornelius Walford gave a summary of his 
paper on “ Some Practical Points in the Prepara¬ 
tion of a General Catalogue.” From the tirst, 
said Mr. Walford, his idea had been to print a com¬ 
plete catalogue of English literature, including 
tracts, broadsides, &c., and not merely the catalogue 
of any one collection however great. The main 
feature of his plan would consist in the co-opera^ 
tion of the British Museum. Other libraries 
should forward title-slips to the Association of all 
such books as they believed did not exist in the 
Museum, or were not to be found in Watt, 
Lowndes, or Allibone. A uniform slip should be 
used—of which Mr. Walford had prepared a 
specimen—and each library should be indicated 
by a special number, so that the slips might be 
returned, and that the whereabouts of every book 
not in the Museum might be easily indicated. 
The slips might be printed from directly, and dis¬ 
tributed to several printers at once. They could 
also be used in various arrangements—chrono¬ 
logical, alphabetical, or topical. He proposed 


that the slips should be handed over to the British 
Museum to bo incorporated in its proposed cata¬ 
logue, and that the books not in the Museum 
should be denoted by an asterisk. 

Mr. Axon read a paper entitled “ Is a Printed 
Catalogue of the British Museum Practicable ? ” 
in which he urged that the fourth copies of the 
manifolded slips now kept in boxes corresponding 
with the arrangement of the books upon the 
shelves should be sent at onco to the printer, and 
that they would constitute a classified catalogue 
of immense value. 

Mr. Bulleu believed that Mr. Walford’s and 
Mr. Axon’s schemes would both bo realised some 
day. The Museum, however, could not undertake 
gratuitous cataloguing, and had enough to do to 
deal with its own books. The catalogue should 
be printed in sections, and he had himself proposed 
to the trustees to print a list of their English 
books to KilO. lie hoped that in three years they 
would see such a catalogue printed. The entire 
catalogue of English books might contain as 
many as 2,000,000 titles, but with the approval of 
the trustees and the country ho should endeavour 
to complete it. 

Dr. Rogers, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Mullins, Mr. J. 
Ashton Cross, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cowell, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. E. C. Thomas, Mr. II. Stevens, and 
other speakers, followed, and a very strong wish 
was expressed that the British Museum would in¬ 
clude all titles sent to them. The catalogue would 
then not merely constitute a list of the books 
in the Museum, but would bo also a valuable 
index to its deficiencies. Mr. Nicholson pointed out 
that Mr. Bullen’s catalogue would be imperfect 
before long, while he might make it a complete 
catalogue for the future accessions to the Museum 
library within the period ho proposed to cover. 
Mr. Thomas thought that we ought to catalogue 
not libraries but literatures, and pointed out that 
Mr. Bullen’s date of Ki-10 broke into the middle 
of a crisis in English history. Mr. Axon said 
literary men would be glad to have any sort of 
catalogue of the Museum. Even a yearly' list of 
their accessions would be a boon. 

The Radcliffe librarian (Dr. Acland) read a 
paper on tho “ The Foundation and Progress of the 
Radcliffe Library.” The principles which have 
guided the Radcliffe trustees are to supply the 
library wants of the students of nature in Oxford, 
and to remove their staff' and all their scientific 
works to the Museum. Their classical and Oriental 
literature they have transferred to tho Bodleian, 
and have lent their dome to the Bodleian as a 
reading-room. Dr. Acland expressed his regret 
that the botanical library and collections in Oxford 
were still divorced from the rest of the scientific 
apparatus. 

Prof, llolleston agreed in the desirability of 
connecting scientific objects and the literature of 
science. On the opposite principle the British 
Museum was about to send away its natural his¬ 
tory collections to Kensington. 

The morning session was concluded by the 
reading of Prof. Seligmann's interesting paper on 
“ The Signification of Libraries Past and Present.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Acland, after somo re¬ 
marks upon Prof. Seligmann's paper, proceeded to 
explain the construction of nn iron book-case, 
designed for him by Mr. William Fronde, and which 
he used extensively at the Radcliffe Library. 

A paper on “ Indicators,” by Mr. Yates, of 
Leeds, excited a good deal of discussion, in 
which among others, Mr. Elliot, of Wolverhamp¬ 
ton ; Mr. Maclauchlan, of Dundee ; Mr. Wright, 
of Plymouth ; Mr. Cowell, of Liverpool; and Mrs. 
Christiana White, of Reading, took part. 

Mr. Barrett, librarian of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, read a paper on “ A Form of Stock- 
Book or Accessions-Catalogue,” and one of the 
secretaries read a paper by Mr. C. Madeley, 
librarian of the Warrington Museum, on a “ De¬ 
my ” Book-Scale. This introduced a discussion 
on the sizes of books, in which Mr. Nicholson 
suggested the appointment of a committee to con¬ 


sider the whole question of size-notation. Mr. i 
Bullen thought the present notation quite good ' i 
enough, and appealed to the chairman for his i 

opinion. Mr. Cox said he had found it so. Mr. i 

Tedder thought it premature to attempt to settle ; 
any of the vexed questions of bibliography. i 

On the third day Mr. J. T. Clark, Keeperof the i 
Advocates’Library, presided. The Report from the t 
secretary of tho Metropolitan Free Libraries Com- : 
mitteo was taken as read. Mr. Mullins said lie i 
would like to see part of such a building as t 
Columbia Market turned into a library and sup¬ 
ported fur a year or two by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions. Mr. Shore and Mr. Nicholson followed, 
the latter suggesting that the Acta should be con¬ 
solidated and amended. 

Iu the discussion on tho Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Poole’s Index to Periodicals, Mr. Henry 
Stevens mentioned that Mr. Poole had been fur¬ 
nished with the names of all the writers of articles 
in the Nort.h American Revieto, and suggested, as 
did the committee, that pains should be taken to 
identify writers in English Reviews. Mr. J. B. 
Bailey, sub-librarian of the Radcliffe Library, 
read a paper on “ A Subject-Index to Scientific 
Periodicals.” A lively discussion followed, in 
which, among others, Mr. Garnett, Mr. Stevens, 
and Prof, llolleston took part. Another discus¬ 
sion followed tho reading of Mr. Thomas’s paper 
on “A Proposed Index to Collectaneous Litera¬ 
ture,” by which is meant collections of essays oa 
miscellaneous subjects and collected works. Mr. 
Tedder doubted how far the principle of co-opera¬ 
tion was applicable to such a task. 

Mr. Robert Harrison read a paper on “ The 
Salaries of Librarians.” Excluding five large 
towns, the salaries of librarians range from 20/ to 
150/.; and even in a place like Birmingham the 
pay of tho whole stall' is considerably less than 
tho public writer’s pay of 10r/. per hour. The 
Baron O. de Watteville, in an eloquent speech in 
French, said that the state of things had been 
almost worse in France. The remedy was twofold: 
to extinguish certain posts, augmenting the salaries 
of the remaining ones ; and to obtain larger votes 
from the Chambers. Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Cowell, 

Mr. Mullins, and Mr. Timmins took part in a very 
animated discussion. The morning sitting was 
concluded by papers on “ Covering Books in Ame¬ 
rican Leather for Lending Libraries,” by Mr. D. B. 
Grant, of Leamington; and on “The Filing of 
Newspapers,” by Mr. C. P. Russell, of the Royal 
Literary Institution, Bath. 

After the adjournment Mr. Axon read a paper 
on “ Professorships of Bibliography,” in which lie 
called attention to the need of a guide through the 
vast quantity of printed literature. Mr. Thomas 
said that the term “professorships” suggested 
some kind of connexion with universities, and re¬ 
gretted that Mr. Axon had not shown how he 
proposed practically to effect this connexion. The 
thing to be secured most carefully was that the 
professor should not become a mere curiosity- 
monger. lie should always be intimately con¬ 
nected with the administration of a large library. 
Mr. Timmins quoted Richard de Bury; and was 
followed by Mr. Bullen, who thought that the 
librarian was the best professor of bibliography. 

Mr. W. H. Allnutt, Assistant-Librarian at the 
Bodleian, read some interesting “ Notes on 
Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns of 
England and Wales.'’ Mr. Bullen and Mr. Stevens 
complimented Mr. Allnutt on hi9 paper. _ , 

Mr. Stevens read a paper on “ The Postal T mon 
and International Copyright.” lie thought that 
we should give the United States Government a 
year to withdraw from or abide by the treatv. 

Then followed votes of thanks to the Union 
Society for permission to use its rooms, and to the 
St. Catharine’s (Unattached) Club for the use ot 
their premises, as well as to the Bodleian ana 
Radcliffe Librarians and tho Rector of Lincoln. 
Although the Council in their Report had sug¬ 
gested the advisability of biennial meetings in 
future, it was decided to hold a meeting next year 
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at Manchester, and a local committee was ap¬ 
pointed. The president, vice-presidents, and 
other officers were re-elected, and the following 
were elected as the Council, four of the names 
being new: Messrs. Axon, Bullen, Cowell, Hr. 
C'restadoro, Garnett, Mullins, Nicholson, Overall, 
the Tier. Mark Pattison, and Messrs. Watford, 
Wright, and Yates. Mr. Tedder stated that a 
warm invitation had been received from the 
American Library Association to visit them at 
Boston in June next. This concluded the busi¬ 
ness, and the meeting separated to visit the Taylor 
Library and the Picture Galleries. On previous 
days the mombers of the Association had been 
conducted over the Bodleian and the Camera by 
Mr. Ooxe, and over Balliol by the Master. At 
All Souls they hnd been very hospitably received 
by Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Buchanan. 

The librarians from the country, and, indeed, 
all the members of the Association who have 
experienced the hospitalities of Oxford, will prob¬ 
ably long continue to look back with pleasure 
to the meeting of 1878. This meeting supplies 
another proof, moreover, of the many points of 
librarianship on which there are still differences 
of opinion; and as agreement can never come but 
by discussion, the advantages of meeting in con¬ 
ference are as obvious as ever. Jt is not, therefore, 
to be regretted that the Association has decided to 
meet again so soon. Nor could they have chosen 
a better meeting-place than Manchester, a city 
well known for its hospitality no less than its 
devotion to library interests of tho most varied 
kinds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The principal articles in the Contemporary do not 
contain much that i3 of literary interest, though 
Mr. F. W. Newman's paper on the “ Atheistic 
Controversy ” is not without the elements of at¬ 
traction which aro possessed by most of his writ¬ 
ings. The article is a review of tho Candid 
Examination of Theism by Physicus, which was 
lately noticed in our columns ; and Mr. Newman 
agrees with our reviewer in lamenting tho publi¬ 
cation of so aimless and unhappy a volume. Miss 
Julia Wedgwood's article on “ Sir Walter Scott 
and the Romantic Reaction ” is also a review of a 
book—Mr. Hutton's Scott, lately published in Mr. 
Morley’s series. It is avowedly written in a tone 
of enthusiastic admiration ; but it cannot be said 
to add much to Mr. Hutton's volume. Of the 
small-print articles, which often contain much 
that is valuable, M. Monod’s review of life and 
thought in France is as full ami interesting ns 
usual; and an English reader will be glad to have 
in a comparative summary a literary Frenchman’s 
estimate of all tho writings of recent French 
novelists of the first and second ranks. We 
notice, it may be observed, three or four bad 
misprints in the French names that occur in this 
article. A new feature in this number is the 
series of “ contemporary literary chronicles”— i.e., 
of reviews of books taken in sections, the sections 
being under the direction of specialists, such as 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Bass Mullinger, and Prof. 
Bonamy Price. It remains to be seen whether 
there is room for yet another periodical with de¬ 
tailed reviews of books for a main feature; hut 
taking the reviews as they stand, they are in the 
main good, with one notable exception. That is 
the section on belles letlres, which is under the 
direction of the writer who calls himself Matthew 
Browne; and the work of the section strikes us ns 
singularly poor, flippant, and hasty. 

Macmillan has at last opened its pages to a good 
novel, at least if we are to judge from the first 
chapters of Miss Burnett's “ Haworth's,” which for 
vigour, humour, and rendering (dialect and all) 
of the scenes of manufacturing life in North Lan¬ 
cashire, deserves to be put very high indeed. Mr. 
Fieeman follows with tho first of some “ Sketches 
from Eastern Sicily,” dealing this time with 
Messina and her history with abundant knowledge, 


which, however, we seem to have lately been 
meeting elsewhere in another dress. Is Mr. Free¬ 
man going to make a habit of saying the same 
tiling in weekly and monthly forms simultaneously ? 
Mr. Minto retells, from the point of view of the 
modern geographer, Defoe's wonderful story of 
Captain Singleton, the imaginary African explorer. 
Tho long poem by Mr. George Meredith, “ Love 
in the Valley,” has all tho qualities that have 
created for that writer a growing band of warm 
admirers. The metre is an experiment, to which 
we can recall no exact parallel: stanzas of eight 
lines, each of four accents, varying in number 
of syllables, the only rhymes being those of the 
second and fourth, and sixth and eighth lines. 
The poem is purely and wholly lyrical; “ a song 
of the lover touching his love”—how she looks, 
how sho walks, how she sings with her com¬ 
panions, how the morning moves her and how 
the night; how she “ darts between her tulips ” 
in the rain-showers, how she sleeps behind the 
jasmine-covered window, and rises in tho morning 
to the blackbird's call, till in the end— 

“ Hither sho conies ; she comes to mo ; sho lingers. 

Deepens her brown eyebrows, while in new sur¬ 
prise 

High rise the lashes in wonder of a stranger ; 

Yet am I the light and living of her eyes. 

Something friends have told her fills her heart to 
brimming, 

Nets her in blushes and wounds her and tames. 

Sure of her haven, 0 like a dove alighting. 

Arms up, she dropped; our souls were in our 
names. 

Soon will sho lio like a white-frost sunrise. 

Yellow oats and brown wheat, barley palo as 
rye, 

Long since your sheaves have yielded to the 
thresher, 

Felt the girdle loosened, seen the tresses fly. 

Soon will she lie like a blood-red sunset. 

Swift with the to-morrow, greon winged .Spring! 

Sing from the south-west, bring her back tho 
truaDts, 

Nightingale and swallow, song and dipping 
wing ! ” 

As in everything Sir. Meredith writes, the transi¬ 
tions from thought to thought are sometimes difficult 
to see from the very splendour and colour of the 
language. There is a certain far-fetchedness 
about his images and analogies that defeats the 
ordinary mind, which loves smooth things in 
poetry and prose; hut those who can consent to 
follow him have their reward in the treasures 
that he finds for them, and in the electric bright¬ 
ness of tho gleams that he now and then reveals. 

Blackwood contains two excellent articles: the 
first, called “ The New Ordeal,” and another “ Tho 
Troubles of a Scots Traveller.” “ The New Ordeal,” 
of which the present number contains only an in¬ 
stalment, is an amusing specimen of a type that is 
only now beginning to be cultivated—satire veiled 
under the form of a story of the future. It is not 
easy to select any passages from it, nor is it neces¬ 
sary to analyse the paper, which, given the main 
idea, depends for its effect on the neat little 
episodes and turns of phrase. The “ Scots travel¬ 
ler ” is William Lithgow, and the paper is a re¬ 
casting of his “ most dilectalile and true discourse 
of an admired and painefull peregrination from 
Scotland to the most famous kingdomes in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa.” This book was published in 
London in 16211, and is, we suppose, very rare, 
and the writer of this sketch of it has not only 
made a most readable article, but has done good 
service in calling attention to a volume which in 
this antiquarian age would surely bear reprinting. 
It has never been shown that William Lithgow 
was a prototype of Captain Singleton (whose 
adventures are this month retold in another maga¬ 
zine) : and, if we are to believe what his book tells 
us, he is certainly the hero of what his biographer 
calls “ one of the most marvellous stories of ad¬ 
venture ever told.” Lithgow appears to tell 
nothing of his family or home, or of the reasons 
which set him travelling; but once started 


he seems to have been possessed with a 
passion that no strange lands could satiate, and 
neither shipwreck, nor robbers, nor scourgings, no¬ 
even the prisons of the Inquisition itself could 
extinguish. In Italy, at Venice, on the Illyrian 
const, at Corfu ; in peril of slavery from Turki-U 

( urates : in Crete, helping a prisoner to escape, and 
limself pursued by the officers of the galleys; i:i 
Syria and at Jerusalem, stripped and set upon by 
Turk and Arab ; in Ireland—his account of which 
country should be read side by side with Spenser's 
—lastly, in Spain, where his arduous life comes 
nearly to an end by the rack and the water-torture ; 
everywhere the bold Scotchman penetrated, with 
no object apparently but that of looking about him 
and recording what he saw, and trusting to tlm 
gifts of Fortune, who left him, as may be suppos' d, 
emptier at the end than she found him at the 
beginning. His treatment at the hands of the 
Spaniards has long been a matter of common 
knowledge among Protestants, who are naturally 
glad to have an account of what the Inquisition 
could do from one who had actually suffered from 
it; but the rest of Lithgow’s adventures are not 
well known, and it is they that are perhaps best 
worth reading. His style is rich, though too 
euphuistic to please the modern taste; his narra¬ 
tive abounds not only in incidents of personal, 
adventure, but in such good stories as the follow¬ 
ing :—“ A priest of Palermo having killed a 
knight’s servant who was brother to a shoemaker, 
the viceroy made the shoemaker pistol the priest, 
in spite of the cardinal. But the cardinal had 
previously punished the priest for killing the 
servant, by inhibiting him from saying mass for a 
year; so, to make justice complete, the viceroy, 
for the murder of the priest, inhibited the shoe¬ 
maker from making shoes for a year, during which 
time, however, he gave him two shillings a day 
for his maintenance.” 

The Comhill contains the second of Prof. Col¬ 
vin’s two papers on the Centaurs, to the first of 
which we called attention a month ago. This 
is a history, very complete and careful, of the 
treatment of the Centaurs in literature and art, 
from Homer down to Ovid, and from the earliest 
of the vase-paintings down to the rude painting of 
the Centaur that may now and then be seen on 
the sail of a Venetian felucca, and even to the 
“tin monster” which sometimes in our own 
country does duty for a weathercock. The most 
notable points in Prof. Colvin's iconography are 
where he tells of the romantic spirit coming in to 
deal with the Centaur in the painting of Zeuxis, 
which Lucian describes; and of the return to the 
strange monsters which was so frequently made by 
the sculptors and painters of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. In mediaeval art— 

“They are represented almost always as armed wit!', 
bows and arrows, which they shoot sometimes at men, 
sometimes at lions, signifying in the latter case the 
warfare of the passions with one another. . . . Giotl , 
with his usual justice of imagination, introduces a 
Centaur as a type of unruliness in one of his great 
symbolical frescoes, that of Obedience, painted in 
honour of St. Francis in the lower church of Assisi.” 
This paper is followed by one on the lately de¬ 
ceased Runeberg, “ tho greatest poet that has ever 
used the Swedish tongue,” but, like many of tho 
leading Swedish writers from the seventeenth 
century to our own day, not properly a Swede, but 
a Finn. Tho article bears the well-known 
initials E. AV. G., from which it naturally follows 
that it is both enthusiastic and learned, and that 
the translations with which it is interspersed are 
melodious and vivid. 

In Fraser, besides the continuation of the 
pleasant rendering of Dr. Burney's tour among 
the Italian musicians of a hundred years ago, the 
only notable article is that entitled “ Is School- 
mastering a Learned Profession ? ” This is an im¬ 
portant question to raise, and the writer makes a 
number of strong points in his treatment of it. 
But his attack on clericalism in schools would 
have been far more efiective if he could have 
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denied himself the pleasure of saying various 
things that sound too smart and too much like the 
promptings of personal pique. The article, how¬ 
ever, is one that will be widely read by school¬ 
masters, and may be commended also to Governing 
Bodies. 

The University Magazine is now for the most 
part only noticeable for its “ portraits con- 
temporains,” a series of biographies of living men 
of mark in literature and science, accompanied 
with excellent photographic portraits. The sub¬ 
ject this time is Prof. Max Muller, and the 
account given of him and his works is probably 
the most complete and authentic that has ever 
been printed. __ 

PABIS LETTEB. 

Paris : October 1, 1878. 

It is one of the characteristics or, to speak more 
correctly, one of the manias of our time, to be 
anxious to know, at all costs and in its pettiest de¬ 
tails, the private life of famous men. Enemies 
almost always find thereby the means of detract¬ 
ing from a glory which irritates them; admirers 
make it a duty to go into ecstasies over a host of 
proofs of goodness or of intellect which in simple 
mortals would pass unnoticed. The papers have 
cultivated this mania by the indiscretion of “ re¬ 
porting,” and eminent men have not shrunk from 
using it themselves for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing or of increasing their popularity. Thus Prince 
Bismarck himself has given his private correspond¬ 
ence to the world through the medium of Dr. 
Hesekiel, and Victor Hugo has carried further 
than anybody the art of cultivating his own 
renown. He has a paper—the Rappel —which is. 
so to speak, the advertiser of his deeds and ex¬ 
ploits ; his wife has written two volumes on Victor 
Hugo racontd par un temoin de sa vie. And now 
M. Rivet shows us Victor Hugo chez lui (Drey- 
fous). This book is spoilt by the tone, I will not 
sav of admiration, for nothing could be more 
legitimate, but of adulation, of idolatry, which is 
rile throughout. Puerile details abound, and 
probably it will not do posterity much good to 
team that Victor Hugo rides every day on the 
.mperial of an omnibus. Possibly posterity may 
even have some difficulty in believing that the 
omnibus conductors preserve as relics the sous which 
they receive from the great poet. Those chapters 
will be read with greater pleasure which show 
Victor Hugo playing with his grandchildren. But 
be has already told us of his moments of tender¬ 
ness and his weaknesses as a grandfather in his 
Hart detre grand-pb-e. The principal feature of 
interest in M. Rivet’s book is, not what he has 
seen and heard himself, but the anecdotes which 
Victor Hugo has told him regarding the time of 
his exile, and a few pages on Hugo’s religious 
ideas, among others this charming apologue, which 
was addressed to an exile named Kessler, who 
denied the immortality of the soul, and said that 
he felt no need of immortality. “ Peut-etre que 
vous n etes pas immortel,” said Hugo. “ Parfois 
apres avoir ficrit deux vers, je les revois, je bift'e 
■ l’un et je laisse l’autre. Dieu fait sans doul 
nipme. Vous etes peut-etre destind a etre raturd. 

The excess to which some few fanatics carry 
their enthusiasm for Hugo has brought out the 
more clearly the general indifference with which 
the public regarded the fete celebrated at Macon 
on August 17-18-19, at the inauguration of the 
etatue of Lamartine. Neither the Government of 
the Republic for the foundation of which Lamar¬ 
tine laboured, nor the French Academy which he 
honoured, was represented at this ceremony, which 
took place in the presence of a few friends, a few 
journalists and natives of the department, of whom 
probably but a very small proportion had read 
Lamartine’s works. One of his most attached 
friends, M. de Lacretelle, has published a 
book which is full of interesting and striking 
details— Lamartine et ses amis (Dreyfous). 
Here we find, not those trivial and silly indiscre¬ 


tions which teach us nothing of the man, but 
characteristic traits, recollections of conversations, 
which show us Lamartine in his best light, but at 
the same time without any false halo. Lamartine 
had need to be thus recalled to the attention of 
the public, and explained by a friendly voice. 
People were disposed to pass a severe judgment 
on his prodigality, in which vanity played as great 
a part as generosity, but which was expiated by 
years of misery that seemed devoid of dignity ; 
and on the other hand forgot, if not the immortal 
singer of Le Lac , of Jocelyn , and of Les Harmonies , 
at least the eloquent historian, and the political 
orator who, under a magnificent form, disseminated 
so many just and wise ideas concerning the Re¬ 
public and the future of democracy. M. de Lacre¬ 
telle shows us Lamartine in his most widely- 
differing aspects, at the height of his glory as well 
as in the obscurity of his last days, and he makes 
us esteem and love him. 

The Third Republic would perhaps hesitate to 
entrust its destinies to a poet like Lamartine, but 
we cannot reproach it with having lost the taste for 
brilliant speeches; we have been at no loss lately 
for specimens of political eloquence. M. Gambetta 
showed at Romans that he grows more skilful 
day by day in combining oratorical copiousness 
with the precision of a political programme ; and 
M. de Freycinet, in his tour through our great 
seaports, has delivered a series of speeches in 
which the practical spirit of the man of business 
was-allied to a most brilliant literary form, and to 
the breadth of view of a true statesman. At 
the same time the politicians whom the coup 
de thlatre of December 14 last relegated to private 
life are seeking in literature a solace for their 
defeats, and the Due de Broglie is about to pub¬ 
lish two volumes of history, Le Secret du Roi 
(Lfivy). To all the reasons which we already 
possess for rejoicing at the fall of the Due de 
Broglie is added the pleasure of seeing him 
return to literary enterprises, for which he is 
much better fitted than for the government of the 
State. Nothing can be more curious than his 
history of the secret diplomacy of Louis XV., 
who made of the Comte de Broglie a kind of 
Foreign Minister in partibus, keeping him ac¬ 
quainted with all affairs, directing by his agency 
a thousand intrigues, sometimes against the 


King’s own Ministers, gathering a thousand 
fragments of information, forming a thousand 
plane, some of which were not without grandeur, 
but failing to act through weakness and indo¬ 
lence. M. Boutaric has already published two 
volumes of the secret correspondence of Louis XV. 
with the Comte de Broglie, Tercier, &c. M. de 
Broglie, thanks to his family papers and the 
Archives of the Ministries, has succeeded in 
reconstituting the whole history of the King’s 
secret policy. His great-grandfather the Due de 
Broglie, and especially his great-great-uncle the 
Comte de Broglie, play a leading part in it, as 
also their uncle, the AbbiS de Broglie, a very 
witty man, skilled in Court intrigues, very loose 
in his morals and his language, whose letters are 
so full of savour that the whole eighteenth century 
seems to live again in them. Nothing can be 
more interesting and more harrowing than the 
account of the struggles which the Due de 
Broglie had to sustain in order to obtain the 
command-in-chief of the Army of the Rhine and 
to re-establish order therein, and of the base 
intrigues which caused him to be exiled. The 
picture which he draws of his officers recalls with 
marvellous accuracy the faults which a century 
later were to be conspicuous in the French army:— 
“ Tous noa officiers ont, chacun on particular, autant 
de courage, et plus de talents et d'intelligence que 
les officiers des ennemis, mais ils peehent par un point 
bien essontiel; il y on a peu parmi eux dans les grades 
meme les plus Bubalternes, qui ne fassent des projets 
de campagne pour l'armee, et qui ne censurent le 
general; et il n'y en a presquo aucun qui ne regarde 
son etat au dessous de lui, et qui ne trouve de la 
petitesse i s’oecuper des details et du commandement 
de sa troupe. Rien de si commun que d’enteudxe 


raisonner sur le grand du metier, et rien de si rare 
que de trouver des officiers capables de mener la 
troupe qui leur est confit-e." 

M. de Broglie's book abounds in documents and 
revelations' of the most striking interest. 

The same may be said of two volumes of 
documents on the Revolution which have just 
been published in France by a Swede, M. de 
Klinckowstroem— Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour 
de France (Didot). M. de Fersen was a Swedish 
nobleman who visited France in 1774 and 1778, 
and inspired Marie Antoinette with an almost 
tender interest; who took part in the American 
War of Independence, and, returning to France, 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, set himself 
with absolute self-devotion first to effect the 
escape of the royal family, and afterwards to exert 
himself in their favour at the European Courts by 
securing the success of a scheme for a Congress 
concerted with Louis XVI. and the Queen. What 
constitutes the deep interest of the journal and 
letters that compose these volumes is, in the first 
place, the chivalrous character, at once spirited and 
sagacious, pure and enthusiastic, of the Comte de 
Fersen; next, the almost romantic attachment 
which bound him to Marie Antoinette, an attach¬ 
ment which does not appear to have been in any 
way blameworthy, but which was very like love, 
for the editor has felt himself obliged to suppress 
many passages in the Queen’s letters to Fersen; 
and, last but not least, the numberless lively 
and precise details contained in these documents 
bearing on the state of public opinion in France, 
on the emigration, or on foreign politics from 1791 
to 1703. They enable us to see at a glance the 
violence of the prejudices entertained by the 
Court against all that was connected, closely or 
remotely, with the Revolution, prejudices which 
made them see raving maniacs even in men lute 
M. de Narbonne ; to see the culpable thoughtless¬ 
ness that was a prominent feature of the emigra¬ 
tion, the network of intrigues, to which it gave 
rise, and finally the schemes devised by Louis X> 1- 
and Marie Antoinette, schemes which appeared to 
them perfectly legitimate, but which amply justi¬ 
fied, in the eyes of the patriots of ’03, the rigor¬ 
ous chastisement inflicted on them. The plans of 
Gustavus III. to effect a disembarkation m Nor¬ 
mandy, the project for a European Congress in¬ 
tended to save Louis XV I., the hypocritical ter¬ 
giversations of Leopold, are shown in quite a new 
aspect by these letters of Fersen. It is long since 
such a mass of precious documents was brought 
to light. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
first part of the Journal to 1791 has been burnt; 
it would have furnished us with valuable infor¬ 
mation regarding the antecedents and the early 
events of the Revolution. . 

In the more purely scientific domain many work! 
of value have appeared recently. Among diploma 
works for the Doctor’s degree presented to the 
Paris Faculty of Letters, we may mention an im¬ 
portant study by M. Denis on Jean Russ et la 
Guerre des Hussites (Leroux), in which the author 
places a somewhat exaggerated confidence in 
modern Czech scholars, but which is a solid ami 
well-written work. M. Denis has profited by one 
of the happiest innovations introduced into public 
instruction in France during the last few years. 
A certain number of travelling scholarships are 
awarded vearly, after the examinations for the 
title of at/rfgi, to young men who have distin¬ 
guished themselves. M. Denis passed two years 
at Prague, and he has thereby acquired a familiarity 
with the Czech language which assures him an 
original position among our university professors. 

M. Colliguon is a pupil of the school of Athens, 
which within the last few years, under the able 
superintendence of M. A. Dumont, has acquire 
new life and distinction. Hewasoneof the zealot 
contributors to the Bulletin de Corresjwndance 
HelUnique, founded by M. Dumont, which is now 
one of the best archaeological Reviews. He co 
lected, during his stay in Greece and Wh 
materials for his thesis on Le Myths dt rtycne 
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(Thorin), a work as distinguished by the literary 
merit of its style and its delicate artistic senti¬ 
ment as by the soundness of its scholarship. This 
archaeological study, which ends with a catalogue 
of all the known representations of the myth of 
Psyche, is at the same time a study in religious 
philosophy, for this charming allegory, origi¬ 
nating in a play upon words which compared the 
6011 I (xfruxij) t0 a moth, soon became the philo¬ 
sophical symbol of the ideas of a future life—a 
symbol which, after having served for the loftiest 
Platonic teaching, was accepted and transformed 
by Christianity. 

The theses for the Ecole des Chartes are as a 
rule of less general interest than those for the 
Doctorate. I will mention one, however, of 
special interest to Englishmen—that by M. J. 
Havet on Leg Court Royales des lies Normandeg 
(Champion), a book of minute and careful scholar¬ 
ship, but elegant in its perfect clearness. M. 
Havet has not entered into a comparison of the 
judicial institutions of the Channel Islands with 
those of England and the Continent, but his 
book will certainly be consulted with profit by 
all those who are interested in English institu¬ 
tions. 

The learned world has undergone severe losses 
lately. The Academy of Inscriptions has lost in 
swift succession three of its members—M. de 
Slane, an Arabic scholar of rare merit; M. Garcin 
de Tassy, who knew modern India, its history 
and its languages, as if he had been in the service 
of the India Office; and, finally, M. Naudet, the 
senior member of the Institute, for he entered it in 
1817, and even during the present year, at the age 
of ninety-two, he was lecturing at the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, of which also he was a member. 
An excellent professor, a solid and correct 
writer, he applied himself in turns to the 
Middle Ages and to Roman antiquity; he 
was the first, in 1816, to study Etienne Marcel, 
and he was a real authority on all ques¬ 
tions relating to the administration of the 
Roman Empire. A true Liberal, he was but 
lately raising his protest against the modern 
authors who, on the strength of a few inscrip¬ 
tions, try to make us believe that the Imperial 
epoch was, even in the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies, a time of liberty and happiness for the 
provinces. 

Another death which has passed almost unper¬ 
ceived, but which is deserving of record, is that 
of M. Erdan, Italian correspondent of the Tem/>s. 
The Tempt was the first paper in France which 
had regular letters of any mark from abroad. 
T Jbey were supplied by two men who were pro- 
scxribed by the Empire, M. Louis Blanc for Flig¬ 
ht, and, and M. Erdan for Italy. Since then all the 
pa. Jiers have followed, with more or less success, 
th example set by the Temps. M. Erdan was 
tb -^3 tvpe of a good correspondent, wholly objective, 
coaanmpromising himself with no party, very inquisi- 
tiv- slightly sceptical, always amiable, aiming in 
hia» letters rather at rapidity, life, the picturesque, 
accr- wuracy of shade and colouring, than at cor- 
rec "Sfcness of style. He thought much, studied 
tho» TKoughly, and wrote quickly. 

the close of this letter let me call your atten¬ 
tion^ to M. Octave Feuillet’s new novel, Le Journal 
<f uw-t? Femme (Ldvy). What constitutes its merit 
is n ot so much the plot—in which certain glaring 
vsnprobabilities lie open to criticism—as its ex¬ 
quisitely delicate style. M. Feuillet gives us the 
narrative of a young girl, and afterwards of a 
young - woman, whose character is at once roman¬ 
tic and serious, who is passionately fond of 
heroism and the ideal, but yet has all the sparkle 
af/jtaaA penetrating wit, full of life and jest, which 
s/'frr cu ? tom die world attributes to the women 
tlllr ^* ar ' 9 ' De l 1 ® 9 rendered all the nuances of this 
ff.Z /complex and attractive woman's nature with 
/ /^marvellous accuracy. There is no redundancy, no 
' ' ; you feel the master’s hand in the sureness 

touch, in the elegant ease of the narrative, 
which every word goes straight to the mark, in 



which there is nothing suggestive of negligence or 
of effort. Never has M. Feuillet had a happier in¬ 
spiration. G. Mo> - od, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMOUNT OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY. 

London : Oct. 5, 1878. 

In the valuable note in your issue of the 6th 
inst., on the fourth edition of my Index to Next 
of Kin and Owners of Unclaimed Money, it is 
computed that one in 8,300 of the population of 
the United Kingdom is interested in the unclaimed 
property advertised since 1871. 

This computation was probably made by taking 
the population in 1878 at 33,000,000, and setting 
of!' cases where there are no living heirs or next 
of kin against cases where co-heiresses and more 
than one next of kin are entitled. This calcula¬ 
tion appears probable. 

I would venture to suggest that a far larger pro¬ 
portion of the population are interested in un¬ 
claimed money or property than those actually 
advertised for. Take, for instance, the case of 
unclaimed stock and dividends of the Bank of 
England: many thousands of persons are inter¬ 
ested in these funds, although their names are not 
published. An annual list of such persons would 
prove an invaluable Parliamentary Return. 

The like suggestion applies to army and navy 
prize money, bankruptcy dividends, property left 
in the custody of banks, unclaimed dividends of 
public companies, &c. Edward Preston. 


SCIENCE. 

A Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 

Library of the India Office. By Otto Loth, 

Ph. D., Professor Extraordinarius in. the 

University of Leipzig. (Printed by Order 

of the Secretary of State for India in 

Council.) 

Dr. Otto Loth, the well-known editor of 
the Zeitsclirift der deutschen morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, deserves the gratitude of all 
Arabic scholars for this catalogue of the 
India Office manuscripts. It is true the 
Arabic collection is not very rich, that most 
of its contents have been published from 
better copies and are therefore accessible in 
print, and that a large number of the mann- 
cripts described are in bad preservation. 
Still there remains much that is valuable in 
the collection, and a catalogue was greatly 
needed. It is too often forgotten in our 
English libraries and museums that a col¬ 
lection without a catalogue loses half its 
value. No one, save a chosen few, knows 
what it contains, and it is consequently 
seldom made use of. This can no longer be 
said of the series of Arabic manuscripts in 
the India Office. Dr. Loth’s compact volume 
brings the collection before the eyes of every 
scholar. 

Most Orientalists know the sources from 
which the library of the India Office was de¬ 
rived ;—- 

“ The larger half of the MSS. belong to the great 
collection of Muhammadan MSS. of the East 
India House. This collection was formed from 
the libraries of Warren Hastings, Tippu Sultan, 
Richard Johnson, the Gaikwar, Dr. Leyden, &e. 
It comprised above 3,000 volumes, which were 
not even classed according to the different lan¬ 
guages (Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Malay, etc.). In 
1860 the Arabic portion was picked out, for the 
first time, by Dr. J. Hoffmann (now professor in 
Kiel), who also drew up a list, in which the 
numbers were arranged according to subjects. 
.... The remaining MSS. belong to the Bijapur 
collection, which consists almost entirely of Arabic 
books, only a few being Persian. It was once the 
Royal Library of the ‘Adil-Shahs, but was sub¬ 
sequently removed to the Asar Mahall, an eccle¬ 
siastical establishment, which owed its name to 
the possession of some relics of the Prophet. 
There the library was still to be found in 1849, 
when the attention of the Government of Bombay 
was drawn to it by Mr. H. B. E. (now Sir Bartle) 

Frere.After being removed, in 1851, to 

Satara, the whole collection was finally sent to 
London in 1853” (Preface, pp. v., vi.). 

In 1870 Dr. Loth was commissioned by 
the India Government to prepare a catalogue 
of the Arabic collection. The work occu¬ 
pied him till 1872, and the necessary delays 
in printing a work of so much minute de¬ 
scription and containing so many measure¬ 
ments and other exact details have kept 
back its publication till recently. It is 
formed after the model of Prof. Wright’s 
Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, but conciseness has been 
more studied. Each description begins 
with the size and the number of lines in a 
page, then follow the contents and notices 
of defects, then the style of writing, the 
scribe’s name, date, &c. Nothing more 
could be desired, unless it were some indi¬ 
cation of the probable date of nndatod 
manuscripts and some notice of the rarity, 
or the contrary, of the various examples. 
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In some cases Dr. Loth has recorded notes 
to these effects, but by no means regularly. 
Tho work is admirably printed, and has 
enjoyed the proof-revision of Dr. Wright as 
well as of tho author. 

As in the British Museum catalogue, the 
manuscripts aro here arranged in order of 
subjects. They begin with live Kufi frag¬ 
ments of tho Kuran, some with interesting 
histories; then follow thirty-five Naskhi 
copies, and then works on Kuranic science, 
such as the Keshshaf, Beydawi, the Jelalcyn, 
&c., and the Shiytt’i and mystic commenta¬ 
ries. The next section comprises about 
eighty works on Traditions, beginning of 
course with the Sahib Bukhari and the 
numerous commentaries upon it and intro¬ 
ductions to it, and going oil with Muslim, 
the Shemail, the Hundred Sayings of ’Ali, 
the Shiya’i traditions and abridgments; and 
treatises on the state of the soul after death, 
the history and nature of devils according 
to tradition, and a disquisition on the man¬ 
ner in which Mohammad and tho other 
prophets remain alive in their graves, &c. 
The next divisions are “ Law and Principles 
of Jurisprudence,” followed, oddly enough, 
by “ Prayers and Charms,” a curious collec¬ 
tion of works of devotion and superstition. 
To these succeed “ Scholastic Theology,” 
“Philosophy,” “Sufism and Ethics,” of 
which three sections the library contains no 
less than three hundred manuscripts. The 
short series of works on “ Biography and 
History” and “Geography” divisions are 
followed by the longer series of “ Astronomy 
and Mathematics” and “Medicine.” We 
thus arrive at Language, which opens with 
an interesting section on “ Poetry and Ele¬ 
gant Prose,” and continues with “ Prosody,” 
“Rhetoric,” “Grammar,” and “Dictiona¬ 
ries.” The volume ends with “ Miscella¬ 
nies,” “ Karshuuic,” and Indexes. 

S. Lane Poole. 


TUB I'CNGUS FOKAr OF THE WOOLIIOrF. Cl.LB. 

Tnn great Annual Foray and Feast of the 
Woolhopo Field Club came off on Thursday, 
October 3, when an exhibition of funguses was 
held in tbe Museum Boom, Broad Street, Here¬ 
ford, and a tolerably large party of ordinary and 
honorary members availed themselves of the ar¬ 
rangements provided for visiting the lawns and 
woods of Sutton Court, and joining the excursion 
to the top of Backbury Hill. Though the 
autumn has not yielded so ample and diverse a 
harvest of fungi ns many of its predecessors, the 
walk and excursion we re remunerative no less in 
mycological “ finds ’’ than in tho sight of noble 
oaks, ash, chestnuts, and, near the mansion, re¬ 
markably fine-grown conifers. Tho venerable 
owner of Sufton Court, It. Hereford, Esq., acted 
ns guide to the summit of Backbury Bill, which 
is curious for its broken masses of Aymestry 
limestone, locally known as Adam's Bocks; for 
the twofold entrenchment on the east known as 
St. Ethelbert’s camp; and for a grand outlook 
afforded over the Woolhopo district “ proper," 
which Murchison regarded as preferable to any 
other point of view in the neighbourhood. After 
partaking of refreshments at Sufton Court, the 
foragers returned to Hereford, where the election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
unanimous choice of Arthur Armytage, Esq., of 
Dndnor, as President. Dinner was served at the 
Green Dragon Hotel at four o’clock, the president, 
the Bev. II. \V. l’hillott, B.D., occupying the 
chair, and the dub partook inter alia of two 


alternative dressings of llyyrophorus pratensis. 
The post-prandial proceedings,as usual, were rather 
scientific, though not wanting in sociality. Dr. Bull 
gave his usual review of the l'ungologieal year; 
Mr. Plowwright examined with much acuteness 
and no little comfort to mycophagiats the recent 
case of deaths from fungus-eating in Norfolk ; and 
the Bev. Augustin Lee read an able and well- 
digested paper on “ Mosses,” which will appear 
in the Society’s Transactions. At Mr. Cam’s 
soiree, after the dinner, which lias for years taken 
rank as an integral part of the day's proceedings, 
other mycological papers were read bv the Bev. J. 
Yize, of Forden, Montgomeryshire; by Dr. M. C. 
Cooke, and \V. Phillips, Esq.; and an animated 
discussion on the claims of the l'eziza crucifera 
to bo a distinct species, and, if such, to be happily 
named, was conducted by Messrs. Phillips and 
Cooke, and taken part in by Dr. Bull and Mr. 
l’lowwright. It is only fair to add that, though 
there was no counter-attraction in the shapo of a 
Bornological Exhibition to tho Exhibition of Fungi, 
every member of the Woolhope Club was easily 
distinguishable by his acquisition as a subscriber 
of the first part of tho much looked-for Hereford¬ 
shire Pomona, issued appropriately on this anni¬ 
versary. A telegram and a packet of rare speci¬ 
mens were received from those veteran mycologists, 
the Bev. M. J. Berkeley, and Mrs. Llovd Wynne, 
of Coed Coeh, regretting their absence; and 
among the savans present were Messrs. Brome, 
Bennie, Yize, Cooke, Phillips, Downright, Perei- 
val, and Howes. The two last named were elected 
honorary members. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Life-history of Bacteria. —Some interesting 
points in relation to Bacterium termo, Micrococcus, 
and Bacillus suhtilis have lately been elucidated by r 
Dr. Ewart ( Proc. Boyal Soc., June 20, 1878). 
Having succeeded in inoculating a drop of fresh 
aqueous humour with rods of B. termo, he kept 
them at a temperature of 30° C., and found that 
under certain conditions they ceased to multiply 
iu tho usual way, by fission, and lengthened 
into filaments- in whose interior minute bright 
spores made their appearance. These spore-bearing 
filaments were shorter than those of B. anthracis, 
and never showed any tendency to form a network 
or mycelium. After the spores were set at liberty, 
they remained isolated or formed a zoogloea, ulti¬ 
mately germinating into short slender rods which 
became active and underwent iissiparous division. 
An attempt was then made to ascertain whether 
Micrococci were independent organisms or spores 
of B. termo. A cultivation liquid having been ob¬ 
tained in which only Micrococci were present, it was 
treated in various ways; but although the number 
of tho spheroids increased very rapidly, none of 
them ever developed into a rod. The author con¬ 
cludes that Micrococcus may possibly be the spore 
of some Bacterium which has cither lost tho 
power of germination or can only germinate under 
very peculiar conditions. As regards Bacillus 
suhtilis tho most important point made out was 
that its spores might undergo progressive division 
and multiplication, ultimately forming granular 
masses of considerable size: the component ele¬ 
ments of these masses being capable of germinat¬ 
ing into rods. These exceedingly minute sportiles 
resist desiccation at ordinary temperatures, retain 
their vitality for long periods of time, and are 
probably disseminated in great numbers through 
the atmosphere. 

Functions of the Cortex Cerebri. —At a meeting 
of the Berlin Physiological Society on March 15, 
1878, Dr. Hermann Munk communicated the re¬ 
sults of his latest investigations on this subject. 
He finds that the destruction of a limited patch 
of the cortex over the hinder part of tho second 
external convolution in the dog reduces the oppo¬ 
site eye to a stato of what he terms “psychical 


blindness ” ( Seelenblindheit ). The eye still receive 
impressions, and the optic fibres still convey these 
impressions to the brain ; but they are no longer 
associated with corresponding ideas. For instance, 
the animal still perceives a piece of meat held 
before the eye; but it makes no attempt to seize 
it until made aware of its nature by tbe sense of 
smell. In short, as regards one of its eyes, the j 
dog is in the same condition as a puppy when it 
first begins to see. When the entire cortex of one 
occipital lobe is destroyed, the opposite eye is 
affected, not by “psychical” blindness only,hut 
by what the author terms “ cortical ” blindness 
(Rindenblindheit) : i. e., impressions on the retins 
are no longer represented in consciousness at all. 
When the lesion is bilateral, both eyes are perma¬ 
nently blind. In the monkey, the phenomena, 
though similar, are not the same; complete de¬ 
struction of the occipital cortex on one side caus¬ 
ing hemiopia, or “ cortical ” blindness of the halves 
of both retinae on the same side as the lesion. 
Bilateral destruction renders both eyes quite blind. 
Just as the ideal representation of visual percep¬ 
tions is localised in the cortex of the occipital 
lobes, which thus constitutes the “visual region" 
(Sehsphiire), so auditory sensations are consciously 
perceived and registered in the cortex of the tem¬ 
poral lobes—the “auditory region” ( Hbrsphm i. 

A destructive lesion confined to the hinder snl 
lower end of the third external gyrus in the dog 
causes “ psychical,” a more extended area of 
damage “ cortical,” deafness. Having thus loca¬ 
lised the conscious perception of visual and audi¬ 
tory impressions, Dr. Munk proceeds to assign a 
new function to what is commonly regarded as 
the “ motor zone ” in the hemispheres of the dogs 
brain. This is, in his opinion, the “Fuhlfphiire 
or region in which tactile impressions rise into 
consciousness and are permanently registered. The 
above brief abstract scarcely does justice to the 
novelty Rnd ingenuity of Dr. Munk’s views, and t" 
the confident tone in which they are expressed. 
The author hardly condescends to indicate, mucu 
less to explain, the striking discrepancy between 
his conclusions and those arrived at by other 
workers in the same field. Dr. Ferrier ( Bunn, for 
July 1878) is inclined to attribute this discre¬ 
pancy to Dr. Munk's having neglected certain 
obvious precautions against fallacy in tho course 
of his experiments. 

The Slate, of the Pupils during Sleep .—It has 
long been known that the pupils are contracted 
during sleep; but tbe cause of this condition baa 
never been quite satisfactorily determined. Raebl- 
niann and Witkowski (Dubois Raymonds Arch'S, 
Phys. Abth., 1878, I. and II.) ascribe it to th 
absence of the normal dilating stimuli. Th. 
medium width of the pupil in the waking state t? 
due, in their opinion, to an equilibrium of con¬ 
tending forces, some of which tend to dilate, 
others to contract it. Chief among the former 
are the sensory impulses conveyed to the brain 
along the various afferent nerves. During sleep, 
these are, either wholly or for the most part, sup¬ 
pressed ; indeed, it is to their suppression that 
Plliiger attributes the phenomenon of sleep itsell. 
Hence tho influences which tend to contract the 
pupil, not being sufficiently antagonised, reduce 
its size to the utmost. 

Exeito-Secrrtory Nerves. —The close analog) 
between the fibres conveyed to the submaxillar.' 
gland by the chorda tympani and those conveyed to 
tho sudoriparous glands of the hind-paw in cat-- 
by the sciatic has been pointed out by Luchsmger 
and others. Vulpian has recently detected a 
curious difference between them ( Comptes Ren- 
dus, 20 Aout, 1878). If a dose of piloearpin (t ic 
alkaloid of jaborandi) be injected into the circu.a- 
tion immediately after section of the chorda atm 
the sciatic, the secretion of saliva and of perspira¬ 
tion takes place in the usual manner. But it an 
interval of some days be allowed to elapse between 
the operation and the injection of the alkaloid,) 
is found that the submaxillary gland is sW 
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roused to activity, while the paw deprived of its 
nerve-supply remains quite dry. Various hypo¬ 
theses may be resorted to in order to explain this 
tlillerence, of which the following is regarded by 
the author as the most probable. The exeito- 
secretory nerves supplied to the submaxillarv 
gland are studded along their whole length with 
corpuscular nervous elements, solitary or agmi- 
nated. Owing to the presence of these elements 
the centrifugal degeneration of the fibres, which 
ought to follow their division, is in all likelihood 
prevented, or very greatly retarded. 

Physiological Action of Peroxide of Hydrogen .— 
Guttmauu ( Virchow's Archie, lxxiii., p. 23) finds 
that the hypodermic injection of 4 c.c. of the 
commercial solution in the rabbit is almost in¬ 
stantaneously followed by dyspnoea, clonic 
convulsions, dilated pupils, and death from 
asphyxia. Smaller doses (A to 4 c.c.) give rise to 
a moderate degree of dyspnoea, which gradually 
subsides. When introduced into the stomach, 
only large doses prove fatal. After death, the 
venae cavae, right auricle, and right ventricle, are 
found to contain frothy blood, none of which 
exists on the left side of the heart. The‘ven¬ 
tricles continue their contractions for some little 
time after the breathing has ceased. The pheno¬ 
mena are much the same in frogs as in warm¬ 
blooded vertebrates. They are explained bv the 
instant liberation of minute bubbles of oxygen, 
which make their way into the pulmonary artery 
and block its capillaries. When a definite pro¬ 
portion of ferrous sulphate was injected under the 
skin immediately after a fatal dose of peroxide of 
hydrogen, the fatal issue was averted, though 
respiration was laboured and dilhcult for a 
quarter of an hour. 


ZOOLOG r. 

The American Whale Fishery. —We have re¬ 
ceived a copy of the Report of the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries for 1875-0, 
the greater part of which is devoted to an ex¬ 
haustive and interesting “History of the Ameri¬ 
can Whale Fishery from its enrliest Inception to the 
A ear 1876,” by Mr. Alexander Starbuck. So much 
zoological interest is attached to the gradual ex¬ 
tinction of the great cetaceans that we are not 
■disposed to quarrel with the disregard of system 
by which they are thus included among “ fish!* 
Mr. Starbuck throws no light on the exact species 
• >f “ Right Whale ” which was so common along 
the temperate coasts of North America two cen¬ 
turies ago, but there seems good reason to believe 
that they belonged to the now almost extinct 
lialacna biscayensis. Be this as it may, there is 
in) doubt that Right Whales of some sort were 
very numerous all along the coasts of New Eng¬ 
land at the period of its first settlement. Even 
before that date the Indians pursued them in 
canoes, and in the seventeenth century the colonists 
constantly lured the natives to assist them in 
whaling. The thrifty and hardy Quaker inhabit¬ 
ants of the island of Nantucket soon turned their 
attention to this source of gain, and in lliitO they 
sent for Iehabod Paddock of Cape Cod “ to in¬ 
struct them in the best methods of killing whales.” 
In a very short time they obtained great results, 
their fishing-ground being so close at hand 
that the w’hales were watched for from masts 
erected on the beach, pursued in open boats, and 
towed ashore to be ilensed. About 1712 one of 
tlie Nantucket whale-boats was blown out to 
sea for some distance, and fell in with n 
.school of sperm-whales, one of which was secured. 
This led to the building of sloops of thirty tons 
and upwards, in which the “ deep whaling ’’ was 
prosecuted. Gradually the quarry began to grow 
scarcer near the shore and larger vessels were 
built for longer voyages, the crew still generally 
including several Indians. Such was the origin of 
the race of Nantucket whalers, whose name after¬ 
wards became proverbial for hardihood and sea¬ 
manship from Behring's Straits to the Antarctic 


ice-belt. In spite of jealousy between the Go¬ 
vernments of “ the Plantations " and of Newfound¬ 
land, and of the depredations of Spanish and 
French privateers, the New England fishery con¬ 
tinued to increase in importance—in 170S eighty 
whalers sailed from Nantucket alone, and in 
1774 more than three hundred and sixty from 
the various American ports. Next year, however, 
was passed the celebrated Act of the English 
Government to restrict the trade of the Planta¬ 
tions, hv which the whalers were greatly ham- 

?ered, and this was followed by the War of 
ndepemleuee, in the course of which the industry 
was temporarily ruined. Of about a hundred and 
fifty sail hailing from Nantucket no less than a 
hundred and thirty-four were taken by the Eng¬ 
lish cruisers. After peace was declared the Nan¬ 
tucketers began to rebuild their tleet with charac¬ 
teristic energy, only to have it again wrecked by 
the war of 1812, during which it was reduced by- 
capture from forty-six to twenty-three sail. Once 
more these indomitableQuakers renewed their exer¬ 
tions, not only raising the number of their vessels 
to seventy-two in 1820, but extending their voyages 
to the Antarctic regions, to the seas of Japan 
and to the Indian Ocean. Gradually, however, as 
whales became scarcer and gas began to compete 
with oil, the fisheries proved less and less profit¬ 
able, and they again received a severe check in the 
War of Secession. Many fell victims to the 
Alabama, whoso captain is accused by Mr. Star- 
buck of having practised a ruse which mustappear 
somewhat cruel even to fervid admirers of “ the 


Lost Cause.” When he captured a whaler, he 
waited till nightfall, fired her, and then pounced 
on the other ships which bore down with the 
intention of saving life. In consequence of these 
depredations, many owners sold their vessels, 
forty of which formed part of the “ stone-fleets ” 
sunk ofi'the harbours of Charleston and Savannah 
by the Northern Government. After the termi¬ 
nation of the struggle, the fisheries were carried 
on with caution, owing to the constantly increas¬ 
ing competition of coal-oils, and in 1871 a fearful 
disaster occurred to the Arctic fleet, no fewer 
than thirty-four ships being crushed in the ice 
off Cape Belcher. Since then the decline of the 
industry has gone on increasing. The causes of 
this, according to Mr. Starbuck, are four in 
number—(1) scarcity of whales; (2) extrava¬ 
gance in fitting out; (3) character of men en¬ 
gaged ; and (4) introduction of coal-oils. We 
suspect that the first and la3t of these are suf¬ 
ficient in themselves to explain the falling-off. 
Mr. Starbuck adds but little to our knowledge of 
the habits of cetaceans, but reproduces in full the 
little-known particulars of the loss of the ships 
Essex and Ann Alexander, each of which was 
stove-in by the charge of an infuriated sperm- 
whale. The very exhaustive tables of the results 
of American whaling-voyages since 1704 are of 
local rather than of general interest. 


Elliot on the Cat Tribe. —Two parts of Mr. D. 
G. Elliot's magnificent Monograph of the Felidae 
have now appeared, containing eight royal-folio 
coloured plates. These must certainly be reckoned 
among Mr. Wolfs masterpieces. Iu accuracy of 
drawing and delicacy of colouring he has never 
surpassed the figure of the Ounce stealing over 
the snow at sun-rise. In the letterpress Mr. 
Elliot gives full synonymies and descriptions, and 
does good service in disposing of a large number 
of nominal species. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Carolina medii acri maxi mam partem inedit a. 
Edidit Hermannus Hagen. (Bern.) This little 
volume is interesting from several points of view. 
It shows, what IIerr Hagen has consistently shown 
in all his publications, how large is the store of 
inedited material that still lies perdu in the 
libraries of Switzerland. It throws new light on 
the morals and culture of the Middle Ages ; and 
it suggests the possibility of turning up scraps, if 


no more, that may belong to an earlier period. 
Of the poems here printed some have been long 
known— e.g., the hymn “ Range lingua gloriosi; ” 
“Isle confessor, domini colentes;” “Virginia 
proles opifexque matris;” “ Icsu, redemptor 
omnium; ’’ “ Ecce iam noctis tenuatur umbra.” 
The variations iu these drawn from the early and 
excellent MSS. used by the learned and indefatig¬ 
able librarian of Bern must be welcome to 
Catholics, as well as to every student ofhymuology. 
More interesting to the general reader are the 
poems which deal with the incidents and passions 
of daily life. They are written in a great variety 
of metres—elegiacs, hexameters, snpphics, ascle- 
piads, dimeter iambics, pherecrateans ; even the 
difficult alcaic occurs once in a fragment of three 
lines. Many of the hexameters are leonine, notably 
one full of comic humour, entitled “He monachi 
cruciate,” a monk's offence and its punishment 
(pp. 178-182). The verses immediately preceding 
seem worthy of citation:— 

“ Virginitas flos est et virginis aurea dos ost. 

Concufiitus faex est, merees sua pessima nex est. 

Ebrietas fax est, lymphae potatio pax est. 

Ira 1 eo trux ost. patientia pr.ieuia lux est. 

Li nor ed.ax crux est et. ad impia Tartar.) dux est. 

Vera files nix est, fra us dcceptatio pix est. 

Mens hiimi 1 is thus est, inflate supc-rbia pus ost.” 
The twelve elegiacs to a certain Scaeua, “He anu 
non reformanda,” are so good as to raise a doubt 
whether they are mediaeval:— 

“Non hue, Seaeua. potes natur.im failure eura: 

.Ars deformatam nulla reformat anum. 

Si uis in luceni t'aciem reuocare scpultam 
Et speciem dominac reddere, tolle dies, 

Tolle dies: anuosa errant dispeudia rugas, 
Multiplieatque cutem multiplicati dies.” 

The poem on Ovid (133) gives an account of his 
birth-place, rank, and works. It is noticeable 
that the list of these does not contain any allusion 
to the Xn.v, Ibis, or Epicedion Itrusi. The poems 
on the Indus scacborum (82, 83, 84) are diilicult, 
though illustrated by diagrams : the first of them 
is copied from the x.-xi. century MS. at Einsiedeln, 
No. 305, and iu part also from an equally early 
MS. in the same collection, No. 310. The eighty- 
fifth poem has already been printed by Riese, 
Antliol. Lot., ii., p. 185. Hagen gives some varia¬ 
tions of importance from a twelfth-century MS. at 
Burn, No. 704. 

The Modern Greek; its Pronunciation and Re¬ 
lations to Ancient Greek, by T. T. Timayenis, of 
the Springfield Collegiate Institute (New York: 
1). Appleton and Go. ; London ; Triibner), is a 
very unsatisfactory performance. It follows the 
samo linos as Mr. Geldurt's book with a somewhat 
similar title, and is mainly a compilation from that 
work and others on the same subject, criticising 
the different modes of pronouncing ancient Greek, 
discussing the sounds of the letters, and giving a 
sketch ot' modern Greek literature ; hut all this is 
very superficially done, and we even find remarks 
on Greek superstitious, and a sketch of the politi¬ 
cal state of Greece from 1821 to the present day, 
intruded in the course of the work. The main 
object of the writer is to persuade scholars in 
America and elsewhere to pronounce ancient 
Greek as the modern Greeks pronounce it, and in 
doing so he argues quite successfully, as others 
had done before him, against the English mode of 
pronunciation; but when he advocates the pro¬ 
nunciation of his own countrymen, the weakness 
of his position becomes apparent. In the matter 
of accent and quantity, for instance, it is easy to 
show that it is wrong to pronounce Greek by 
quantity only, but what is required for bis pur¬ 
pose is to show that it is not wrong to pronounce 
by accent only. And as regards the letter-sounds 
in ancient Greek, if Mr. Timayenis and others 
who write ou this subject would consult a book of 
real authority like Curtius' Principles of Greek 
Etymology, instead of contenting themselves with 
the arguments which formerly passed current, 
they would hardly continue to maintain that 
v in the diphthongs av, tu, was pronounced like / or 
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v, or (3 like v, in classical times. And what are 
we to say to such statements as that b in the old 
Latin tongue was pronounced as v, and afterwards 
degenerated into the sound of b (p. 1G8) ; or that 
the “ political ” verses are “ only imitations of 
many Homeric and other old Yerses pronounced 
simply according to accent without regard to 
quantity” (p. 132)? It is also unfortunate for 
Mr. Timayenis that he should have set himself up 
in opposition to Mr. Sophocles, whose name as a 
scholar reflects honour on the United States. He 
finds fault with him on the ground that he 
does not properly distinguish between Romaic 
and Modern Greek, but admits into the latter 
the expressions of the common people. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Neo-Hellenic 
of the present day is a plant of very rapid, and 
very recent, growth, and that the Romaic, which 
was the Modern Greek until quite a short time 
ago, is still the language of the majority of the 
people in Greece itself, and of almost all the 
Greek population of Turkey, and that without it 
the ballads and all the literature but what is quite 
modern cannot be studied. In modem grammars 
this latter element is almost wholly ignored, and 
strangers have good reason to be thankful to 
those which introduce it, under whatsoever name. 
Besides this, the Romaic is the true and lineal 
descendant of the old language. It is altogether 
misleading to speak of it as “ barbarous ancient 
Greek,” and to call the language of the upper 
classes and newspapers “ New Hellenistic," and 
identify it with the old common dialect, adding 
that it has come to this state “ slowly through 
many centuries, not violently, or accidentally, but 
unassisted, and by means of those very laws 
lying in her own nature; ” and that “ the so-called 
ancient forms never died out, but may nearly all 
be found in the more cultivated Modern Greek.” 
The Neo-Hellenic is in many respects a fine 
language, and has many capabilities, but whatever 
elements it possesses that are not Romaic have 
been reintroduced into it by an artificial process. 


FINE ART. 

AET BOOKS. 

One of the principal objects of M. Eugene V(irons 
book L'EsthUique (Pans: Reinwald) is to estab¬ 
lish what one would have thought it hardly neces¬ 
sary to establish so elaborately—the extremely 
personal character of all artistic work which is 
worthy to be ranked at all as in the first order. 
“ Ce qui constitue et determine essentiellement 
l'art, c'est la personnalitd de l’artiste; ce qui 
revient a dire que le premier devoir de l’artiste est 
de ne chercher 4 rendre que ce qui le touche et 
I’emeut rdellement.” Of the “ three arts ” allowed 
by M. Vdron, he claims this as the only true one; 
the others are conventional art, and realistic art: 
the first the negation, “ la contradiction memo de 
l'art;” the second is after all already somewhat 
art, “ oftenest because it is almost impossible that 
the artist can wholly disappear behind what he 
calls ‘reality’ or realism.” Now, in his long, 
and to our thinking unnecessarily laborious, plea 
for personality, individuality, in Art, M. Vdron 
makes many opportunities of attacking the avow¬ 
edly conventional and the statedly realistic. Per¬ 
haps the strength of his book lies in these attacks. 
Severe to the modem realists, he is just as severe 
to the theories of the modem classic. The theories 
of such men as Ingres, or his master David, lead, 
he opines, to the death of Art, or to its ossifica¬ 
tion : the business of men being, not to paint as 
any by-past masters painted, but to paint in the 
way that best conveys their personal impression. 
Art and science represent almost inevitably the 
two most opposite forms of the human mind: the 
scientific spirit is objective; the artistic, subjective: 
Science deals with facts; Art with impressions of 
facts, and exaltations and idealisations of facts. 
Recognising this, the author of L'Esthitique can 
hardly be at one with another thoughtful, if too 


rapidly generalising, expounder of the theories of 
Art, M. Taine, who has declared that the object of 
Art is to manifest the essence of things—“ d’en faire 
ressortir le caractere capital par une modification 
systdmatique des rapports.” Now, the truth M. 
Veron roundly asserts to be—and he cannot be 
wrong in this assertion—that the artist is by no 
means chiefly concerned with “the essence of 
things,” but cares principally to manifest his per¬ 
sonal impression. Were it otherwise the greater 
artists would lack variety, would differ little 
among themselves; while the individuality would 
belong only to the lesser artists, able less accu¬ 
rately and uniformly to perform their task of re¬ 
presenting the unchanging “ essence of things.” 
The contrary, repeats M. Vdron, is the truth ; 
for, even without being conscious of it, “ the artist 
manifests spontaneously the essence or the domi¬ 
nant characteristic of his own personality; and 
the more of genius he possesses, the stronger and 
more special is his personal note.” M. Vdron’s 
volume is, then, in tue main, whatever else it may 
profess or desire to be, the plea of one who is 
thoroughly convinced that only by the frank 
assertion of liberty of method can the painters of 
to-day hope for any considerable success. Where 
other men have preached routine and obedience, 
M. Vdron preaches for the most part the pursuit 
of individual predilection.” He holds that the 
first business of an artist is to feel vividly what it 
is that he wants to create. The power of feeling 
vividly, once acquired and retained, will ensure, 
through whatever stumbling ways of work, some 
value to the thing created. We wish M. Vdron 
could have said this, and the other reasonable 
things he has not failed to say, in fewer words. 
He has thought it necessary to write nearly five 
hundred pages on “ l’esthdtique,” and has ap¬ 
plied to architecture, sculpture, music and dancing, 
many of the arguments he has used with regard 
to painting. It can only be in theory that the 
dance holds at the present time any place among 
the arts. 

Reports and Papers of the Architectural Societies 
of Lincoln, York, Northampton, Bedford, Wor¬ 
cester, Leicester, and Sheffield for 1877. (Lincoln.) 
The associated Architectural Societies have not 
succeeded in maintaining for their journal the 
high standard which it reached in the earlier 
volumes. There is really very little to comment 
upon in the part before us: certainly nothing 
positively bad or foolish, and hardly anything 
which can be spoken of as new knowledge. 
Mr. Jsmes Neale’s paper on Saint Alban’s Abbey, 
and Mr. Charles Hadfield’s on the rebuilding of 
the choir of Canterbury, are the most noteworthy. 
There are some judicious remarks on “ The Re¬ 
quirements of Town Churches” by the Rev. T. 
0. Beasley, which it would be well for church- 
builders to study. Mr. 0. Hodgson Fowler con 
tributes an article on Glentworth Church, Lin¬ 
colnshire, which is illustrated by a remarkably 
accurate plate. 

Sketches for Cottages. By R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A. (W. II. Lascelles.) This is a collection of 
designs for workmen’s cottages, village club-houses, 
hospitals, &c., intended to illustrate the use of Mr. 
Lascelles’ system of cement-slab construction. 
The advantages of Portland cement concrete are 
becoming more and more understood by practical 
men, and its value on grounds both of economy 
and of resistance to fire is undeniable. Mr. Hyatt, 
Mr. Matthew Allen, and Mr. Lascelles, among 
others, have worked out in different ways the 
application of this new material in practical build¬ 
ing. One result of Mr. Lascelles’ work is illus¬ 
trated in this volume, and it is greatly to his credit 
that he has obtained the designs for the buildings 
which illustrate his patent from architects in every 
way so competent. It is a treat, among the many 
collections of designs for cottages and villas which 
only serve to show how not to build, to meet with 
so thoroughly satisfactory a set of designs applied 
to a system of construction extremely economical. 


It is hoped that the book may circulate widely 
among country gentlemen and landowners, and 
may help to check that dismal invasion of our 
villages by town-like blue-slated semi-detached 
horrors, which will otherwise in time make the 
country as doleful as the town. When such 
buildings as are here illustrated can by the use of 
Mr. Lascelles’ mode of construction be built as 
cheaply as those cheerless vulgarities which go by 
the name of “ improved labourers’ cottages," a 
landlord who disfigures the countryside with slated 
boxes is without excuse. Two points essential to 
a comfortable cottage are almost always neglected 
in the so-called “improved dwellings.” The first is 
to have all the fire-places and flues in one group 
in the centre of the house. This economises 
warmth and prevents smoky chimneys. The 
second is that where any rooms are planned io 
the roof (and it is sheer waste not to make 
use of the roof space), common slates aw 
wholly unsuitable as a covering. Rooms under 
slates are intolerably hot in summer and dismally 
cold in winter, little better, in fact, than the 
prison-chambers under the leads of the Dores 
Palace. It is downright cruelty to build such bed¬ 
rooms, and, now that good red tiling is actually 
cheaper than slating, it is without even the 
excuse of parsimony. Both these {joints have 
been carefully attended to in these designs, where 
an outside fireplace scarcely ever occurs, and the 
roofs are invariably tiled, and of such a pitch 
as gives really good upper rooms. There are 
several plans with only two bedrooms, whereas 
three are almost always necessary in practice, 
though one of them may be very small. No. 0, 
however, shows an excellent plan giving three 
bedrooms, each with a fireplace, and with all the 
flues gathered into one chimney-stack in the centre 
of the building. This plan is perfect in its compact¬ 
ness and economy, though the design might, pew 
haps, be improved. The stack would, 1 think, 
look better in the centre of the length of the 
ridge, and a more symmetrical treatment of the 
gable ends would be an improvement Still, the 
design is termed a lodge, and lodges, like pare®- 
ages, always follow the type of the one-eared pig, 
though why it would puzzle any man to say. 
No. 21, a design by Mr. Newton, is particularly 
interesting, as showing very carefully the mode oi_ 
construction; and No. 22 is an admirable design o: 
Mr. Shaw’s for a village club-house. Altogether 
the book is an excellent one, and is to be com¬ 
mended to the attention of all who are interested 
in the erection of cottages and such-dike buildings. 

Remarks on Church Decoration. By Richard 
Popplewell Pullan, F.R.I.B.A., Author of “Toe 
Altar: its Baldachin and Reredos." (Bradley 
Thos. Batsford.) Mr. Pullan is an advocate ot 
the use of polychrome in the decoration of ow 
churches, but apparently has no stronger argument 
to adduce than the fact that primary colours were 
effectively used before the Renaissance of Art. 
He successfully disposes of objectors who ho.J 
that ornament is not appropriate to places of wor¬ 
ship, but it is not so easy to refute those who 
cling to neutral tints, and are unable to fiod 
beauty in the use of bright positive colours. T“ 13 
little book contains a short historical examination 
of the use of colour, a subject with which Hn 
Pullan is of course well acquainted. In this ex¬ 
amination the churches of the East hold a promi¬ 
nent place, and those who wish to realise the 
effect of the style Mr. Pullan advocates shou 
examine the fine plates in the work on Byzantine 
Architecture published by him and M. Texre 
some years ago. There is no doubt that tire 
effect is in some cases very striking, but it so™ 
to be better suited to a climate such as that 
Italy and the East than to an atmosphere j 1 
ours. Just as the brightest colours in dress p 
well in some climates, but are positively pjjj 
ful in ours, so it is with mural decorations. , 
use of colour, too, is more necessary to bull 1 F- 
of classical or Byzantine style than it is to row 
Architecture. St Paul’s would be improved . 
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colour, but even then would be inferior to West¬ 
minster Abbey as it is now. It is unfortunate 
that we have so few examples of this style in 
England which can be called really successful. 
Either, as in many cases, the painting is damaged 
by the careless preparation of the plaster, or the 
effect is marred, as in the chapel of Worcester 
College, Oxford, by the unsparing use of veneer 
to imitate marble—a practice, by the wav, which 
Mr. Pullan defends, on the ground that if marble 
cannot be procured it is justifiable to use a sham 
to gain the same effect. This is well enough, but 
when the effect is not quite gained, and the ad¬ 
miring eye of the spectator suddenly discovers the 
fraud, the result is far from pleasing. The chapel 
of Cuddesden College is now being decorated with 
a series of mural paintings which promise to be 
more than usually successful. The great difficulty, 
after all, lies in the fact, the value of which Mr. 
Pullan does not seem to appreciate, “ that a woman 
of a Turcoman tribe would, by the exercise of her 
natural taste, weave a carpet presenting a finer 
combination of colour than could be produced by 
any of our great art-manufacturing establish ments.” 
Mr. Pullan wisely advocates the use of tempera 
or oil as preferable to mosaic, “ for we have not 
reached that perfection in the art of decoration 
that would justify us in carrying out our designs 
in ineffaceable material.” 


n ths Buckingham and Prague collections. 

’•1 

Wj live in an age of discovery. A search 

3 recently made, by order of the Austrian Govern- 
, r ment, in the labyrinth of rooms forming the 

buildings of the Castle of Prague, has led to the 
rinding of a number of valuable pictures, and 
among them of nineteen pieces originally collected 
for George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

It is well known to those who have traced the 
5 ' wanderings of the pictures brought together by 
'George Villiers that, before the sequestration of 
"f the Buckingham property in 1649, the greater 
' part of the masterpieces bought by the Duke from 
Rubens, or by Sir Henry Wootton from dealers 
' at Venice, was sold at Antwerp, and purchased by 
' the Archduke Leopold William of Austria, who 
■ ! subsequently retired to Prague. During the wars 
which afterwards broke out, the Castle of Prague 
was plundered by the Swedes, who carried off 
some pictures, while others were sold to the 
Elector of Saxony, and others again were taken 
J safety to Vienna. At Vienna, however, it is 
di Jficult to trace more than a few of the treasures 
of the Buckingham collection. Out of nineteen 
pissces ascribed to Titian, apparently but two, the 
Jicz--ce Homo and the Entombment, remain there. 
Tim. * celebrated Pietd of Andrea del Sarto is in 
thfc^- Belvedere, but twenty-one compositions by 
ths* Bassanos, seventeen Tintorets, three Leonardos, 
twcr»w Raphaels, five Palma Vecchios, three Andrea 
Sc law- aayones, seven Holbeins, five Moros, and six 
por -^traits by Willem Key are missing. Only two 
out of fourteen large canvases by Paul Veronese— 
the Woman Taken in Adultery and Christ and the 
Sair^Strrttan Woman — are known to exist. The 
Fta—ft Venus, Cimon and Iphiyenia, the Hermit 
nnd j4-‘* 1 g e lica, and The Feast of the Gods, are all 
that re 1 *" of thirteen works by Rubens. We 
can only 3w ell the list of extant canvases with the 
Penitent Magdalen and Holy Family, by Gentil- 
eschi ; the Apelles of Van Winghen; the Boar- 
Hunt, By Snyders; two Steenwycks; Hemme- 
aen’s of St. Matthew, and a Sea-Fight, by 
ParrcXS^B 

In Ilresden fifteen numbers of the Buckingham 
Galler.y adorn the Royal Museum :—The Venus 
- and Cupid of Titian (a copy); Henry III. of 
Trance at Venice, by Palma Giovine; Tinto- 
; retto's Woman taken in Adultery; two Man- 
fredis, catalogued under the name of Caravaggio; 
V- five l'nrables by Domenico Feti; a Man in Tor- 
ture, falsely assigned to Michelangelo ; a Boar- 

4 Hunt, by Rubens; The Dentist, by Honthorst; 


the Banker and his Customers, erroneously given 
to Quintin Matsys. 

Other works, few in number, appear in the 
inventories of Queen Christine of Sweden— e.g., 
the Nativity, David anointed King, and Venus 
with Mars and Cupid, by Rubens. Perseus and 
Andromeda, assigned to Palma Vecchio, wandered 
by some accident into the gallery of the Electors 
of Cassel. 

But the sum total of the pictures preserved 
from the wreck of the Buckingham Collection re¬ 
mained on the whole far below that of the Brian 
Fairfax catalogue. Under these circumstances it 
is fortunate that Prof. Woltmann, under orders 
from the Austrian Government, was enabled to 
search the palace of Prague, and still more fortu¬ 
nate that he should have succeeded in rescuing 
from oblivion nineteen of the pieces hitherto sup¬ 
posed to have perished. He discovered first of all 
a Diana and Actaeon, “ by Titian,” and a David 
and Abigail, “ by Palma,” which in his judgment 
appear not to be originals. He then found six can¬ 
vases by Paul Veronese : — Lot Flying from 
Sodom, Hagar and Ishmael, Abraham and lle- 
becca, Esther and Ahasuerus, Susanna and the 
Elders, and the Centurion; five Bassanos, 
including three Seasons, A Market Place, and 
Hercules and Omphale; one Leandro Bassano; 
two Parables by Feti; and, last not least, 
Lady Vaux, “ by Holbein.” Though many of these 
masterpieces are injured by time and restoring, 
they are still sufficiently well preserved to deserve 
exhibition, and most of them no doubt will be 
restored at Vienna and placed in the new museum 
which is soon to take the place of the Belvedere, 
destined to be the residence of the Crown Prince 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria. 

But this is not all: the Castle of Prague was 
found to contain other remains besides those of 
the Buckingham collection, and of these we may 
take the most important as follows:— A Creation 
of Adam and Eve (1530), and A Stag Hunt with 
Emperor Maximilian and. the Elector of Saxony, 
by Cranach; a rare example of the fanciful com¬ 
position of Lucas of Leyden, A Temptation of St. 
Anthony, which confirms for the first time what 
Van Mander has told us of this master; A Con¬ 
version of St. Paul, of 1567, by Peter Breughels, 
and numerous panels by his successors Velvet 
and other Breughels; the Last Judgment, of 
1565, by F. Floris, a counterpart of that in the 
Brussels Museum dated 1566; and various com¬ 
positions by Cornelia Vroom, Rolandt Savery, 
Lucas van Uden, Franz Franck II., Paul de Vos, 
Paudiss, John van Hoeck, Victor Wolfvoet, and 
Willem van de Velde. J. A. Crowe. 


SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 

The President of the Royal Academy died, on 
Saturday, the 6th inst., at his house at Melton 
Mowbray. Sir Francis Grant had long been a 
veteran in the practice of his art, for he was born 
as long ago as 1803. The daily papers, in esti¬ 
mating his work, have already told us that he was 
born at Edinburgh, and of a good Scotch family. 
He came to London while still a young man, and 
struck promptly into the painting of portraiture: 
more especially the portraiture of the squires of 
the hunting counties, with all the surroundings of 
the chase. Two of his large pictures of a com¬ 
paratively early period are specially cited: the 
Meet of His Majesty's Staghounds —painted in 
1837, for the then Lord Chesterfield, it seems— 
and the Melton Hunt, a little later, a picture 
which found a purchaser in the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. There can be no need to fill these columns 
with the long list of portraits of eminent persons, 
and of the locally eminent, executed by Sir 
Francis Grant during the many years of his 
acknowledged success. It suffices to say that he 
was called upon to paint a larger share of the 
celebrities of the last generation than fell to the 
lot of any other contemporary portraitist. It may 


almost be said of him that he gradually succeeded 
to a good deal of the practice of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who had died in 1830, just before 
Francis Grant began to exhibit. He was made 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1841, 
and a complete Academician ten years afterwards. 
It was in 1866, on the death of Sir Charles East- 
lake, that he was offered the honour of presidency. 
The otter at the time was no doubt a wise one, 
and Sir Francis was wise in accepting it. He 
fulfilled the post very much to his credit, and with 
dignity to the Academy. For he was a chivalrous 
man of the world, endowed with manner, and 
cultivating habits of life that commended him to 
the wealthy and the titled classes, with whom, as 
well as with brother artists, a President of the 
Royal Academy is brought into contact. He is 
likely, we think, to be remembered more as Presi¬ 
dent than as a painter. His work, indeed, was 
rarely very faulty, and rose often to a good level; 
but it had not, it must be admitted, either the 
individuality or the elevation tocommandperman- 
ence of reputation. Of course, Sir Francis’s 
later pictures, painted in his old age, and 
necessarily in his decline, are those by 
which we, of the present generation, have 
been most accustomed to rank him, and the 
judgment, perhaps, has hardly been a fair one. 
But it is not probable that it will ever be very 
substantially reversed. Whether, however, Sir 
Francis be remembered or not by his long and 
creditable array of work, it is certain that it will 
be admitted of him that during twelve years he 
did nothing in his capacity of President to dis¬ 
credit either himself or the illustrious, if some¬ 
what too conservative, body of which he was the 
head. The responsibilities of the President of a 
Royal Academy are many. Many things are de¬ 
manded of him beyond and apart from any excel¬ 
lence in personal work, and even beyond the social 
duties that are prominent in the month of May ; 
and this, we trust, may be sufficiently borne in 
mind in quarters where the next election rests. 
There is laid upon him the duty, not only of 
assisting the contemporary, but of encouraging the 
knowledge of our greater and bygone art. He 
needs a wide sympathy with art of many kinds. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are this week enabled to indicate many of 
the Foreign Art Sales just appointed for the next 
art-sale season, which begins abroad—whether in 
Paris, Vienna, Frankfurt, or Amsterdam—about 
the same time that it commences in London: that 
is, about the month of November. The foreign 
art sales arranged for this winter, and likely to 
engage the attention of the English amateur, are 
both numerous and rich in interest, though, so far 
as we have information at present, they do not in¬ 
clude any one sale sure to be of such absolutely 
historic importance as are certain sales already on 
record. At Frankfurt, during the late autumn or 
early winter, there will fall under the hammer a 
collection of Old Masters’ drawings formed by M. 
Suermondt of Aix-la-Ohapelle, a collector whose 
name is familiarly known to students of historic 
art; and also another collection of Old Masters’ 
drawings, formed by Prof. Ileimsoeth—some of 
whose things were sold last year. These are 
said to be particularly rich in German drawings. 
At Frankfurt there will also be sold a line and 
almost complete collection of the engravings of 
a great rare master, Lucas van Leydeu. The col¬ 
lection of engravings and etchings belonging to 
M. Ellinckhuysen, of Rotterdam, and consisting 
principally of Dutch works, will fall under the 
hammer at Amsterdam. They are understood to 
be fine examples of the school which has been the 
object of the collector's research. Some rare and 
much sought-for French prints and English mezzo¬ 
tints will appear in the auction-rooms of Leipzig; 
and at Vienna a collection of great repute will be 
dispersed among the connoisseurs: we refer to the 
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cabinet of engravings and etchings the property of 
Count Euzenberg. The foreign art-sale season, so 
far as rare things of repute are concerned, will evi¬ 
dently be an active oue. 

Teat some of the major works of Mr. Ruslan 
have long been difficult to procure, owing to the 
author’s reluctance to permit of their republica¬ 
tion in complete form, has long been known ; and 
the minor works, or, at least, the earlier of them, 
being also now rare, have likewise become of in¬ 
terest to the collector, as they were always inter¬ 
esting to the reader of books. It is, therefore, 
not very surprising that a careful seeker into 
curious matters—Mr. R. II. Shepherd—should 
have industriously compiled the pamphlet before 
us— The Bibliography of Ruskin. it was, of 
course, not difficult to particularise tho huger 
and better-known books of Mr. Ruskin; and 
the British Museum Catalogue—had Mr. Shep¬ 
herd needed to consult it—would have afforded 
such information as was obtainable with re¬ 
gard to the smaller books, whether those once 
brought prominently before the public or those 
issued recently in a more private way, in further¬ 
ance of Mr. Buskin's views with regard to the 
principles of publication. But tho author of 
Modern Painters has been disposed to express 
himself at many times on many themes which 
did not afford the opportunity of a book, or which 
he had no leisure to treat at great length. 
The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the World, and other papers 
besides, have been selected bv Mr. Ruskin 
as the proper channels for thoughts on matters 
of the day which it seemed well to him 
to express. Mr. Shepherd has therefore had the 
difficult task of tracking Mr. Ruskin through the 
newspapers; and as Mr. Ruskin has never written 
a line which has not the mark of his individuality 
upon it, the task has not been worthless. The 
compiler of the present Bibliography has likewise 
recorded the many little writings in prose and 
verse which proceeded from the great critic before 
he was known to fame. Unless Mr. Ruskin is 
move heedful than most men of everything that 
he has done, the list may a little surprise him. 
It is amazing how much a writer writes beyond 
the things by which he gets to be known. That 
there are some errors or omissions iu this Biblio¬ 
graphy is, we take it, more than likely. But 
certainly it is carefully done. It is not formally 
published, but is to be had, writes Mr. Shepherd 
to us, on application to him, by post, at 5 Hereford 
Square, S.W. 

More than one etched portrait of Richard 
'Wagner has been within the last year or two 
issued from the press—we noticed some time since 
M. Leon Ilicheton’s dainty little print from a sub¬ 
ject not noteworthy only by reason of his being a 
familiar word in every mouth—but there has cer¬ 
tainly been issued nothing of such excellent skill, 
in the subtler as well as the more striking quali¬ 
ties of portraiture, as this of Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer's, now before us. Mr. Ilerkomer has etched 
on a largo plate the noble yet not faultless head 
which is the theme of one of tho finest of his 
many admirable painted portraits. He has inter¬ 
preted his own painted work as, indeed, so skilled 
a wielder of the etching-needle might be expected 
to interpret it: at onco with freedom and pre¬ 
cision. No work apparently more spontaneous— 
no sketch, as it were, more vigorous—have we 
seen proceeding from his hand, though he has 
issued more than oue of more immediately popular 
quality. The etching is executed in accordance 
with the finest unwritten rules of the art in which 
Mr. Ilerkomer is already so proficient. It bears 
upon it no trace of simply mechanical labour: 
where rapidity and simplification have been pos¬ 
sible these have been resorted to; and where long 
labour of detail has been desirable it has not been 
begrudged. 

Mr. John Henry Parker is preparing a fifth 
edition of his Concise Glossary of Architecture, and 


a seventh edition of Rickmans Attempt to Dis¬ 
criminate the Styles of Architecture in England ; 
aud has just issued new editions of several of his 
other works. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbitt writes:— 

“ The writer of the article ‘ The Ravages of Restora¬ 
tion ’ in the Athenaeum ofthe 14th ult.. is misinformed 
with regard to tho church of Worth. The only part 
of that church which was rebuilt was the chancel. It 
was sustained I y onormous and most disfiguring 
buttresses, as may bo seen in the woodcut accompany¬ 
ing tho notice of the church in the Sussex Archaeological 
Collections for 1856. When these buttresses were 
removed, the walls were found to ho in such a state 
that it was impossible to keep them standing. I 
cannot say positively whether tho chancel arch audits 
accompaniments were or were not ' retooled; ’ but my 
belief is that all that was done was to remove what¬ 
ever whitewash might cling to them. The ‘ chevrons’ 
of tho chancel arch were certainly not retooled, inas¬ 
much as there never wore any. A ‘ tower' properly 
speaking never existed; a wooden structure with a 
little spire was raised on the north transept, snd 
served as a substitute for a tower. The stones which 
formed the quart crings iu the chancel were, I believe, 
marked and numbered and properly replaced. Thus, 

I believe, no interesting feature was lost: on tho 
other hand, much was gained, for two original door¬ 
ways and two original windows were discovered when 
tho plastering was stripped off tho walls. This was 
real ' restoration.’ and there is perhaps no church in 
England in which the architecture of the eleventh 
century is displayed in so complete a manner as in 
this. The credit of this true restoration is due, I 
believo, chiefly to the architect and to Mr. George 
Smith, of Paddoekhurst, who, living in the neighbour¬ 
hood, gave, as I am informed, much personal attention 
to the progress of the work.” 

The capabilities of photography for the repro¬ 
duction of large and important pictures, and the 
perfection that has been arrived at in the new 
processes of photographic printing, are well seen in 
two magnificent autotype prints just issued by the 
Autotype Company in Batbbone Place. The first 
of these is a print nearly three feet in length of 
Poynter's celebrated picture Israel in Egypt, ex¬ 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1807, and this 
year in the Paris Exhibition, where it has excited 
considerable notice. The other is a still larger 
print of a fine landscape by Mr. Richard Elmore, 
entitled Windsor Castle at Sunrise. The effects of 
sun and mist in this picture are such as we only 
remember to have seen rendered with equal truth 
in some of the finest engravings from Turner's 
pictures; indeed, the soft haze of light which 
enwraps the whole scene and lifts it out of the 
commonplace is perhaps better expressed by pho¬ 
tography than it could be by any other means. 
The two pictures are curiously contrasted in this 
respect, for in the one we have the faithful render¬ 
ing of minute detail in a vast crowd of human 
beings, and in the other the undefined beauty of 
Nature in solitude. It is difficult at first to under¬ 
stand how such successful results on so large a 
scale have been obtained, for photographs taken 
from pictures are generally blurred and unsatis¬ 
factory works ; but we believe that the excellence 
of these is due to their having been taken, not 
from the original paintings, but from monochrome 
transcripts prepared by the artists themselves. For 
this purpose a large autotype proof is first taken 
from the picture, giving the entire composition. 
This is sent to the artist, who works upon it until 
ho has accomplished what he considers a perfectly 
satisfactory replica of his painting in black and 
white. By this means a work is arrived at that 
can bo submitted to the camera under peculiarly 
favourable conditions, for it renders with a fidelity 
which engraving cannot reach the very individu¬ 
ality of the artist’s touch, who may really by 
this process almost be said to have engraved his 
own picture. The opportunities that this process 
affords to artists for the reproduction of their 
pictures are very great, for such reproductions can 
be executed at far less cost and with less delay 
than engravings. Its utility is, indeed, apparent 


by the numerous artists who are now availing 
themselves of this means of popularity. 

The Sunday Society, following the example of 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, opened an art exhibition at 
the old School Board Offices in New Bruize 
Street, Blackfriars, last Sunday. The exhibition 
consisted of about one hundred and ten water¬ 
colour drawings aud sketches of Swiss scenerv 
and life by Mr. W. L. Thomas. A descriptive 
catalogue of these works had been prepared bv 
the society, and aided by this the visitors—who 
came in large numbers during the afternoon—ap¬ 
peared fully to euter into and appreciate tlw 
merits of the works offered to their view. It is 
the intention of the society, if funds and contribu¬ 
tions are forthcoming, to open a much larger 
gallery next year for the purpose of exhibiting 
loan collections of works of art to Suuday visitors. 
The present exhibition will continue open for two 
more Sundays. Admission can only be gained bv 
applying by letter to the honorary secretary, 11) 
Charing Cross, and enclosing a stamped anl 
directed envelope. A free ticket will then be 
sent. 

Tiie session of the Liverpool Art Club opens! 
on the 7th inst. The following loans are arranged 
in the gallery:—Mr. W. Bragge’s specimens of 
art-work in Chinese snuff-bottles and otherartic'ei 
in enamel, poreelam, ivory, Ac., connected with 
the use of tobacco; Mr. John D. Irvens Italian 
carved wood-work of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; Mr. J. Maxwell Savage’s collection of 
tapestry, formerly in the possession of the Ear’s 
of Nithsdale; paintings and drawings, lent by 
Mr. P. II. Rathboue; collections of drawing', 
carved furniture, Ac., lent by Messrs. IV. L 
Rush ton, Henry Clark, Ilemebryk, and Franks. 

A colossal statue of Alexander von HumW.lt 
has lately been cast with great success in tbe 
Royal Foundry at Munich. This statue has been 
designed by a German sculptor—Herr von Miiller 
—to be set up at St. Louis, in the United States. 
It represents the great geographer in the vigour ol 
life, standing in a leaning posture against the stump 
of a tree, and holding a map in his right hand. Hs 
figure measures three nnd a-half metres in beigbr, 
and is to be set on a stone pedestal—now in ilm 
course of construction at St. Louis—which will 
raise it still more. The monument is the gi t 
of Mr. Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, to his native 
town. 

A very skilful etching by Leon Gaucherel from 
Oh. de Touruemine's striking picture in the Luxem¬ 
bourg, called Elephants d'Afrique, was given in a 
recent number of L'Art. The picture represents 
a herd of elephants enjoying a bathe in the river, 
aud the effects of light and shade on the sombre 
coats of these huge creatures give it a peculiar 
aspect. The wide expanse of almost cloudless say 
is also effective, and is excellently rendered in tbe 
etching. 

We have received the first number of a new 
publication, entitled Die Graphischen Kiinste, put 
forth by the Vienna “ Society for Reproducti'e 
Art” ( Verrielfdltigende Kunst), in place of their 
former Album and Miltheihmycn. Die Grafis- 
chen Kiinste is of the same form ns the Portfolio, 
and, like our English journal, is illustrated wifli 
etchings, photographic reproductions, and wood- 
cuts in the text. It is not, however, a monthlv 
production, hut, for the present at all events, will 
only be published quarterly, in parts containing 
about as much matter as three numbers cf tbe 
Portfolio. In the first part, for instance, we have, 
as full-page illustrations, an engraving by Schmidt 
from Kaulbach’s picture of Children’s Confession ; 
an original etching by Aug. Schaeffer; one after 
Fromentin, by Montefiore; and another — 
Wedding Journey —after Moritz von Scbwina, 
etched by W. Heclit, beside a number of " 
illustrations in the text. It is the intention o 


the society to reproduce some of the mastvr- 
works of, modem German art in the celebia’-v 
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M-lmek Gallery at Munich, and thus to oiler the 
public examples of such artists as Schwiud, Cor¬ 
nelius, Kaulback, Feuerbach, &c. The series 
begins with the genial lvomanticist Moritz von 
S-ehwind, of whom a biographical sketch is given, 
occupying the greater part of the text of this 
first number. The editing of the work has been 
undertaken by Dr. Oskar Berggruen, and among 
bis contributors we find the names of Prof. A. 
Woltmann, Dr. Liibke, Dr. O. llisenmann, Dr. 
von Eitelberger, Prof. C. Vosmaer, in Holland ; 
M. Philippe Burty and M. Charles Ephrussi, in 
Paris ; and Mr. Fredk. Wedmore, in London—all 
well-known writers on art. 

Another new artistic society, which calls it¬ 
self simply “L’Union,” was founded in Paris 
last August. This society claims to be of no 
school and to hold no particular doctrines, but 
according to L'Art it has been organised by the 
same group of artists—Impressionists for the 
most part—who in 1877 held an exhibition at the 
Grand Hotel, which created some talk. The 
aims of the “ Union,” however, as set forth, are 
merely to offer to anyone who becomes a member 
the advantage of being able to exhibit and sell 
his works without the intervention of the State or 
the picture-dealer. In order to achieve this end, 
permanent exhibitions will be organised as soon ns 
the society has a place of its own. At present it 
is making a very modest beginning with a capital 
of only 1,400 frs., and sixty-three members, but 
it is believed that, appealing as it does to the in¬ 
terests of a large number of artists, it will be 
likely speedily to assume much larger proportions. 

A coiiifiTTER of French artists, together with 
the council of the Academy of Fine Arts, propose 
to erect a monument to Louis David at I’ere-la- 
Chaise. For this purpose they have already ap¬ 
plied to the Belgian Government for permission 
to remove the remains of the artist from Brussels. 

Ox a commission from the Niirnberg Chamber 
• if Commerce, Anselm Feuerbach has painted a 
picture depicting Emperor Ludwig der Bayer pre¬ 
senting to the Niirnberg citizens their mercantile 
privileges. The picture is thirty feet in length, 
and painted entirely upon a gold ground. 


THE STAGE. 

“ US CHANDELIER,” AT TOE THEATRE FRANfAIS. 

Pfiris: October 4. 

The literary and artistic importance of this 
theatre is never seen to such advantage as when a 
play by some distinguished writer is performed 
either for the first time or after an interval. Le 
( handelier, by Alfred de Musset, a piece which is 
best known as containing one of the most beauti¬ 
ful songs that the poet ever wrote, “ La Chanson 
de Fortunio,” attracted yesterday an audience of 
enthusiasts as large as would have assembled to 
welcome a novelty. 

Paul de Musset, in bis Life of his brother, tells 
us that the play was suggested by an incident in 
the poet’s own life. He fancied that he was in¬ 
tended to be the victim of a series of incidents 
similar to those that hefel Fortunio. He soon 
discovered that-he was entirely in the wrong; 
and set himself to work to imagine what his feel¬ 
ings would have been had matters fallen out as 
he feared they would. It is much to he regretted, 
however, that he should have selected for the 
development of so excellent an idea a plot so 
intentionally, and, it may be added, so needlessly, 
disagreeable. It would have been perfectly easy— 
with a very slight amount of change—to re¬ 
move what must always he regarded as most 
serious defects iu an otherwise delicious work of 
art. As the piece now stands, the plot is briefly 
as follows. Tne scene is laid in a small provincial 
town. Jacqueline, the young and attractive wife 
of Maitre AndrtS, the local man-of-law—a fussy, 
jealous old fogy—is much courted by the officers 
of the garrison in general, and Captain Clavaroche 


in particular. The action begins at daybreak. Maitre 
Andre has been roused by one of his clerks, who 
lias informed him that he has seen a man entering 
the window of Jacqueline's bedroom. He enters 
full of wrath, but, instead of the expected lover, 
he finds only the suspected lady slumbering 
peacefully on a sofa. She is roused with diffi¬ 
culty by her indignant lord, who scolds her 
vigorously for a while; but she soon manages, 
with infinite wit, to turn the tables upon him 
so completely that he retires with manifold 
excuses. Sad to relate, no eooner is he gone 
than the Juan of the comedy, the gallant Captain 
Clavaroche, appears from the cupboard into which 
he had hastily retreated, cramped and dusty. lie 
explains to Jacqueline that this sort of adventure 
must not be repeated; and that the only way of 
safety is the judicious selection of a “Chandelier.” 
“ What is that P ” she enquires. He explains that 
the invaluable article is a good-looking young 
fellow—devoted, but harmless—who is pre¬ 
pared to follow the lady like her shadow, but 
always at a respectful distance: to hold her 
fan, call ter carriage, execute her com¬ 
missions, and make himself generally useful. 
These attentions will make him the observed of 
all observers. Meanwhile she CRn enjoy—unsus¬ 
pected—the society of her real lover, sure of a 
safe refuge behind this human screen should any 
unpleasantness arise. Jacqueline does not half like 
the idea, but Clavaroche bullies her into a reluctant 
consent: and their choice falls upon Fortunio, the 
youngest of her husband's three clerks. The choice, 
so far as Clavaroche is concerned, is an unfortunate 
one, for the hoy has long worshipped Jacqueline 
at a distance which he never dreamt would be 
bridged over, and can hardly believe his ears when 
he is told that his mistress desires to speak to 
him. He approaches her with timid step3, and 
in faltering tones avows his boyish love. Surprised 
and rather angry at first, Jaequeline soon begins 
to perceive that she lias to do with a very different 
person from her brutal dragoon, and shrinks more 
than ever from the task imposed upon her. The 
programme, however, is carried out: Fortunio is 
employed to execute divers commissions, and so 
obtains the enlric of the house, much to the satis¬ 
faction of Maitre Audrd, who suspects nothing, 
and invites him to dinner. It is on this occasion 
that he repeats the verses called “ La Chanson de 
Fortunio, which he has just addressed to Jacque¬ 
line, but which her husband fondly imagines were 
inspired by some humbler individual. Emboldened 
by her manner towards him, he pours forth the 
story of his long devotion with such earnestness 
that she owns that he is not indifferent to her. 
The interview has scarcely ended when Clava¬ 
roche enters. Fortunio conceals himself behind a 
curtain, and learns the cruel deception of which 
he has been the victim. His grief knows no 
hounds; but he still remains true to the woman 
who has treated him so ill, and is ready to expose 
himself to a dangerous service in order to save her 
honour from her husband’s fresh suspicions. 
Jacqueline, however, cannot bring herself to ex¬ 
pose him to disgrace—perhaps to death. She 
sends for him to warn him. In a scene of infinite 
athos and great dramatic power Fortunio tells 
er what he has overheard. “ Why did you not 
trust me at first P ” he says. “ I would have con¬ 
sented to everything; I would have done every¬ 
thing I could for you: even now I would cut my 
hand off rather than harm you.” Jacqueline— 
alarmed beyond measure at the discovery that he 
knows her secret—is voluble in her excuses. For¬ 
tunio listens for a while, and makes commonplace 
replies ; but at last his passion carries him away, 
and with wild uphraidings and bitter tears he 
charges her with breaking his heart and blighting 
his life, but owns that he loves her still, and that, 
knowing what he knew, he was still ready to 
expose himself to any peril for her sake. This is 
more than Jacqueline can resist; her manner 
towards him changes suddenly, and with intense 
tenderness in her voice she falters out : “ Sais-tu 


que je t'airne, enfant que tu es ? qu’il faut que tu 
me pardonnes ou que jemeure; et que je te lo 
demande a geuoux P ” Clavaroche soon sees how 
matters stand ; and when the curtain fulls For¬ 
tunio remains master of the situation. 

The piece was published in the Revue dee Bcu.r- 
Mondes in 18'io, hut it was not represented until 
1848, at the Theatre Ilistoriquo. In l8.1t) it was 
transferred to the Theatre Francis, where it had a 
great success, and was no doubt admirably 
played. Delaunay, then just elected sorie/aire, 
was Fortunio; Sampson, Maitre Andrd; Brin- 
deau, Clavaroche ; Got, one of the clerks; 
and Madame Allan, Jacqueline. After some 
forty representations, however, the Censure dis¬ 
covered that it was immoral, and twenty-two 
years elapsed before it was again played at any 
theatre. Tho author was so vexed at this that he 
actually proposed to end the piece differently, in 
the hope of conciliating his critics. Clavaroche 
and Fortunio were to join the army together, and 
Jacqueline was to be left behind to content herself 
with her prosaic old husband. At last, in 1872, 
it was once more played at the Theatre Fran^ais. 
Delaunay resumed his old character; Thiron was 
Maitre Andre; Bressant, Clavaroche; and Made¬ 
leine Brohan, Jacqueline. This was a very strong 
cast, and it was much applauded. Last year a 
young actor of considerable promise, M. Volny, 
made his debut at the Theatre Francais in tho 
Chatterton of Alfred do Vigny. lie was received 
with enthusiasm ; and his admirers believed that 
Fortunio would be a character even better suited 
to his age and talent. M. Delaunav, whoso 
generous assistance to young artists Is almost 
proverbial, is known to have taught him the 
way to play the part. Those who saw him 
found much to admire. He was nearly the age 
that the author has given to Fortunio; he had 
good looks; he was not nervous; and lie could 
sing the song instead of merely repeating it. But 
he was hard and cold; he had learnt the part, 
but could not feel it; “ il n'avait pas de larmes.” 
So the piece was once more laid on the shelf. 

Last night, that it might bo once more repre¬ 
sented, M. Delaunay consented to resume a part 
which he had probably never dreamt of being 
asked to play again. It was more than a suc¬ 
cess: it was a triumph. You forgot that an 
actor was playing a part: the real F’ortunio that 
De Musset had imagined—Fortunio, in years, in 
looks, in hearing—was before you on the stage. 
In the first scene in which lie appears—when 
Landry, one of his fellow-clerks, describes wliat he 
has seen—he has very little to say; but even in 
that ho found opportunity for indicating his 
sincerity and true love. At his first meeting with 
Jacqueline he advanced with timid steps and down¬ 
cast eyes; his very voice trembled as he uttered 
the reply to her remark that she was unknown to 
him, “L’etoile qui brille a l'horizon ne commit 
pas les yeux qui la regardent: mais ello est connue 
du moindre patre qui chemine sur lecoteau." The 
music of his voice might easily have melted a 
harder heart than hers. Nor could the verses in 
the second act have been repeated with more 
genuine feeling. He was proud of his poetical 
achievement, but fearful of the result of his 
audacity, and his voice faltered with real emotion 
at the last stanza:— 

“ Mais j'aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j'oso aimer, 

Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer.” 

The greatest triumph of all was, of course, the 
last scene, almost tragic in the intensity and truth 
of its passion. You felt that the generous heart, 
that would have helped the cruel woman fur her 
own sake, was broken by her falseness: his whole 
frame—weakened by the intensity of his grief— 
shook with passion as he upbraided her in low 
earnest accents ; and when he fell down exhausted 
at her feet one almost dreaded that the fainting 
should prove to be as real as the despair. 

, Never was it shown more clearly that youth 
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■without experience will not suffice upon the stage 
even for the rendering of a young part. Those 
who are always ready to tell a beginner that he 
has nothing more to learn, and to cry out against 
managers that they are suppressing talent because 
they do not at once accord to the young aspirant 
the highest honours of the profession, might have 
learnt a salutary lesson. 

It should be added that the other actors are all 
excellent. Mdlle. Croizette plays Jacqueline with 
much delicacy; Thiron is as fussy and fatuous as 
Maitre Andre should be; and Febvre is a hand¬ 
some Clavaroche. Ilis only fault is that he makes 
that professional lady-killer too much of a gentle¬ 
man. Brindeau, who “ created ” the part, is said 
to have realised it to the life. 

John Willis Clark. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—BRAHMS’S SECOND 
SYMPHONY. 

With the resumption of the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, the musical season may be 
said to have been inaugurated ; and, in truth, a 
more auspicious opening could hardly have been 
desired. Except in the matter of extreme length, 
the programme was unexceptionable; while the 
performances were for finish such as have per¬ 
haps rarely been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed, even at the Crystal Palace. 

Before entering into details as to the music, it 
will be well to repeat a protest that has been often 
made before, as to the too great duration of the 
concerts. On Saturday the last piece, Bennett's 
overture The Woodnymph, was not ended till 
nearly twenty-five minutes after five, the conse¬ 
quence being, not only that it was played to a half- 
empty room, but that its beauty fell upon jaded 
ears, and that one of the most charming of modern 
concert-overtures, though exquisitely played, was 
heard under great disadvantages. It is much to be 
desired that Mr. Manns and the directors of these 
most admirable concerts would make it an in¬ 
flexible rule never to exceed two hours. With 
music frequently making considerable demands 
upon the attention, this would be quite as much 
as an average musical stomach can digest. 

Turning now to the performance of Saturday, 
we have, as already hinted, nothing but the most 
unqualified praise to award. The first piece in the 
programme was Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in 
Aulis. This fine prelude in its original form leads 
at once into the opening recitative of the opera. 
For concert purposes a close was added by Mozart, 
which is quite in the conventional style of the 
operatic overture. Itichard Wagner, feeling that 
this close was quite inappropriate to the general 
character, as well as to the obvious dramatic 
significance of the overture, wrote a different coda 
for it, and it was this which was played on 
Saturday. He simply reverts to the theme of 
Gluck's introduction (as the composer himself 
does in the succeeding recitative), and, merely 
using material already heard, concludes the piece 
with a tranquil close in the original key. The 
admirable manner in which Wagner has utilised 
Gluck’s own subjects, and the self-abnegation 
which has prevented his adding one thought of 
his own, or one phrase not warranted by the 
original, are worthy of all'praise ; and it is not too 
much to predict that Wagner's close will hereafter 
be the one universally adopted whenever the over¬ 
ture is performed. 

The special attraction of the concert, however, 
was to be found in the first production in England 
of Brahms's new symphony. The effect produced 
last season by the first symphony (in 0 minor) of 
the same composer will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers ; and no small amount of curiosity 
was natuially felt by musicians as to the companion 
work. To repeat such a success would be diffi¬ 
cult ; to fall short would be disappointing. 
Brahms has most judiciously written his second 


symphony in a style so utterly different from that tion 
of his first as not even to provoke comparison. In tion 
only two respects do the works resemble one excel 
another—in their masterly counterpoint, and the the v 
skill of their thematic developments. In the tion 
general character of the melody, in the orchestral takes 
colouring, and in the whole tone (“ Stimmung ”) lectu 
of the music, the two symphonies present the aggei 
broadest possible contrast. The former is marked diffic 
by passion, fire, and tempestuous energy, especially the 
in its first movement; the latter is characterised with 
by grace, tenderness, and in many places delicacy, delig 
In the former, the orchestral colouring is dark demc 
and sombre; in the latter it is rich, even luxu- ance 
rious. The two works may be said to compare doub 
and contrast with each other much as Beethoven's heari 
symphony in C minor contrasts with that in B come 
flat (No. 4). Th 

A technical analysis of the new symphony Thui 
would be of little use to our readers without the and 1 
aid of quotations in music-type; a few general advai 
remarks will be all that is practicable. The and i 
opening Allegro in D major is perhaps, as regards For 1 
invention, the least individual movement of the C is ; 
work ; there is less in its themes that is absolutely reviv 
characteristic of Brahms than is the case in the 
remainder of the symphony; but this first move¬ 
ment is so full of charm, it might be said so 
fascinating, and so overflowing with delightful The 
melody, as to appeal even to a mixed audience at a sei 
once. The following Adagio is much more ela- direc 
borate; it might even be called abstruse. It sod. 
contains passages of exceeding beauty; but, from Nove 
its complicated structure, it requires much study „ 
for its proper appreciation, and seems written , c 
rather for musicians than for the general public. . P 
Brahms is here seen in one of his most original ., 11 
phases. No less original, but in a much more „ e T 
popular style, is the third movement, entitled err 
simply “Allegretto grazioso.” This is a species of yjj 
Intermezzo rather than a Scherzo; its chief theme, 0 pert 
with the accents on the weak parts of the bar, has M a j e 
somewhat of a Hungarian character about it. The the 1 
melody, given first to the oboe, is of the simplest the p 
character, and charming in its very simplicity; Oalsi 
and the entire movement, which ismoBt delicately 
scored, is full of delightful details. The Finale is M. 
in its feeling slightly analogous to that of the of w 
composer’s first symphony; there is the same on 0 
broadly-marked diatonic character, though there Open 
is perhaps even more life and vigour in the later princ 
work. In this respect, and in an occasional touch Krau 
of humour (a quality rarely met with in Brahms), .. 
this finale at times bears some affinity to the 
spirit of Haydn. The movement is one of the P° sel 
finest, and as regards technical construction one . •> 
of the most interesting, portions of the work. To ® lstel 
sum up, it may be said that the new symphony, “ rm 
while hardly finer than the first, is yet by no 
means inferior to it, and, being written in a far p ros] 
more popular style, is likely to be a much greater C0nC( 
favourite with the public. w ;jj 

The performance, which it is hardly needful to work 
Bay had been most carefully prepared by Mr. Jgrae 
Manns, was a veritable triumph both for himself Dues 
and his orchestra. The work is of very unusual large 
difficulty, both for stringed and wind instruments, phon 
the violins especially being written for to a height 0 rch< 
seldom exceeded even in solo passages; but the most 
unerring precision of the intonation, the attention Edin 
to all the numerous marks of expression, and the 

feeling pervading the whole performance were such - 

as are to be heard only at the Crystal Palace. Never 
has Mr. Manns achieved a more genuine success. 

Another important feature of this concert was Alexai 
the first appearance in this country of M. Brassin, 
Professor of the Piano at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels. M. Brassin selected for his debut Beet- Archil 
hoven's great concerto in E flat, and Liszt's 
“ Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies ” for piano and 
orchestra. Two works more dissimilar both in Bcrkei 
musical character and in the nature of the demands cr » 
they make upon the player it would be difficult to Bib!c 1 
name; but M. Brassin showed himself equally at Bo](in 
home with both, and at once established his posi- °uu; 
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tion as a player of the very first rank. His execu¬ 
tion is remarkably neat and finished, his touch is 
excellent, and possessing complete command over 
the various gradations of tone; while his concep¬ 
tion of the Beethoven concerto revealed unniis- 
takeably the genuine artist. It was at once intel¬ 
lectual and full of feeling, equally free from ex¬ 
aggeration and coldness. The enormous technical 
difficulties of Liszt's Fantasia were overcome with 
the most consummate ease. M. Brassin plats 
without the slightest apparent effort, and with a 
delightful freedom from that “ high action," that 
demonstrative style, which disfigures the perform¬ 
ance of some even of our greatest pianists. So 
doubt further opportunities will be afforded of 
hearing this fine player; he will certainly be wel¬ 
come whenever he appears. 

The vocalist of the afternoon was Miss Emma 
Thursby, whose exceptionally high soprano voice 
and beautiful purity of intonation were heard to 
advantage in Mozart’s concert-air “Machivifece, 1 ’ 
and who also gave songs by Taubert and Handel. 
For this afternoon Schumann’s great symphony in 
C is announced, and Mdme. Arabella Goddard will 
revive Field’s third Concerto in A fiat 

Ebknezbr Pbott. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society announce 
a series of ten concerts to be given under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby during the coming sea¬ 
son, the first of which will take place on 
November 7. 

Goetz's opera The ■Taming of the Shrew is to 
be performed for the first time in England this 
afternoon at Drury Lane Theatre, by a company 
the whole of whose names are entirely new to us. 
Herr Karl Meyder will be the conductor. 

Mr. Mapleson advertises a series of Italian 
opera performances at popular prices in Her 
Majesty's Theatre, commencing next Saturday, 
the 19th. A Btrong company is announced; and 
the performances will be conducted by Signor Li 
Oalsi. 

M. Gounod's new opera Polyeucte, the libretto 
of which is founded by MM. Barbier and Carre 
on OomeUle’s tragedy, was produced at the Paris 
Opera last Monday with complete success. The 
principal characters were sustained by Mdlle. 
Krauss, and Messrs. Salomon and Lassalle. 

Madame Spontini, the widow of the com¬ 
poser of La Vest ale, died at Passy on the 30th 
ult., at the age of eighty-eight. She was the 
sister of Sebastian Erard, the founder of the great 
firm of pianoforte-manufacturers. 

The Edinburgh Choral Union has issued its 
Prospectus of a series of choral and orchestral 
concerts during the coming season. The former 
will be conducted by Mr. Adam Hamilton; the 
works to be given being the Messiah, Elijah, and 
Israel in Egypt. For the latter Herr Tausch, of 
Diisseldorf, has been engaged as conductor; a 
large number of important orchestral works (sym¬ 
phonies, overtures, &c.) are announced. The 
orchestra will consist of about fifty-five performers, 
mostly well-known London professors; while the 
Edinburgh Choral Union will form the choir. 
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^788,OS9 3 11 
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Fire Fund. 
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1863. 

1867. 

IST'S. 

187'?'. 


... ;3389,545 

O 

O 

400,000 

O 

o 

750,000 

O 

o 

71,695 

IS 

o 

... 3,346,803 

4 

7 

<33,758,043 

10 
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^881,304 
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3,330,940 

3,?'08,O43 
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LITERATURE. 

Chartularium Allathiae de Novo Monastcrio, 
Ordlnis Cistercicnsis. Edited by tlio Rev. 
J. T. Fowler. (Surtees Society.) 

The Chartnlary of Newminster, the eldest 
daughter of Fountains, is here printed for 
tho first time. The original MS. was once 
in the possession of Lord William Howard, 
the “ Belted Will ” of Border tradition ; and 
it was long thought that it had been lost, 
until, not many years since, it was found in 
the possession of a Mr. Burn, of Southwdck, 
near Sunderland, who sold it to the late 
Lord Carlisle for 10Z. It is now among the 
MSS. at Castle Howard ; and tho present 
volume of the Surtees publications has been 
printed from it. The editor has done his 
work well. Tho mere deciphering of the 
MS., which has been much injured by too 
free an application of galls, must have been 
difficult and laborious; and the identifica¬ 
tion of places and of persons is always a toil 
requiring the utmost patience. Mr. Fowler, 
in Lis short Preface and his notes, has told 
ns all that is necessary for a clear under¬ 
standing of the Chartulary. The various 
documents contained in the volume supply 
a great deal of information about a very 
inteorresting district, give us incidentally 
somo insight into monastic life and usages, 
and -are a perfect mine of wealth for the 
gene^esilogist. The benefactors of Newminster, 
besid -^s the house of the founder, Ranulph 
de idAerlay, were the families of Widdring- 
ton, Mauduit, Conyers, Plessy, Bertram, 
AlAtfo ~^rd y Bothal, Umfravillo, Horsley, Neville 
of TSLeJ2 '>y-> Cambo, Stanton, Swynburn, Gray- 
stock, Tdolam, De Iios, and Kestern; and 
about suld of these something is to bo found 
in the Chartulary. 

The Cistercian honse of Newminster, on 
the southern bank of the Wansbeck, about 
one mile west of Morpeth, was founded in 
1138 by “a certain nobleman, Rannlph do 
ML'i.'skay,*’ who, according to an early chroni¬ 
cle of Fountains, came in that year to visit 
the Yorkshire monastery, then in tho fifth 
year of its existence, and “ beholding the 
conversation of the brethren was pricked to 
Nae'neart.” Ho determined to found a reli¬ 
gious house on his own estate ; the build¬ 
's^ “ were set out therein after onr man¬ 
ner,” and eight monks from Fountains, one 
of whom, Robert, was afterwards recognised 
se t out to take possession of the 
^ ^ r ^Alinster,” being received for a time, 
their honse was ready, in Ranulph’s 
at Morpeth. This, says the Fountains 
Vjcler. “ was the first branch which our 


vine put forth : this the first swarm which 
came out from onr hive.” The newly- 
founded convent soon became frnitfnl in her 
turn. Her three daughters wero Pipewell 
in Northamptonshire, and Sawley and Roche 
in Yorkshire. 

The lines of the principal foundations of 
Newminster are all distinct, and may ho 
easily traced; but tho only portion not 
under the sod is the fifteenth-century north 
doorway of tho Church. The plan, Mr. 
Fowler tells us, is almost identical with that 
of Fountains as originally laid down, and 
closely corresponds in dimensions. The sito 
is characteristic. The semi-circular plateau 
on w'hicli the monastery stood is somewhat 
raised above tho river level, and is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of wooded hills called 
the “ Abbey Banks,” except on the north 
side, where the river forms a natural defence. 
Such a protection w r as needed; for New- 
miustcr was not in tho remote position of 
Blanchland, which, according to the local 
tradition, tho Scottish forayers, after a long 
search among the hills, wero unable to find, 
until the brethren rang their bells for joy at 
their supposed deliverance, and so guided 
Jock o’ the Sido and bis fellow's to the spot. 
But Newminster was subject to occasional 
visitations of the kind; as the name of 
“ Scots Gill ” given to a sort of defile in the 
billy ground to the north plainly indicates. 
The Wansbeck afforded some little defence; 
and, indeed, as Mr. Fowler points out, 
English borderers were “ ahvays glad to 
have a river between themselves and the 
Scots.” Abbeys and castles are, for the 
most part, on the south sido of the stream ; 
and even tho Wall of Antoninus has tho 
Kelvin and the Bonny Water immediately 
in front of it on the north for about two- 
thirds of its extent. 

Tho Chartulary has little to tell ns about 
the buildings or internal arrangements of the 
monastery. The Merlays were buried in tho 
chapter-house, a place of high honour fre¬ 
quently given to the founder and his 
descendants. Near the high-altar were the 
tombs of Ralph, Lord Graystock, and of 
Robert de Umfravillo, Earl of Angus. Eight 
waxen torches were kept burning before the 
tomb of the first Abbot, St. Robert. The 
“Infirmary of Seculars ” is frequently men¬ 
tioned, and some foundations north of tho 
church may possibly mark its site. A simi¬ 
lar building existed at Waverley, Pipewell, 
Meaux, and no doubt elsewhere, though it 
is not always found among the domestic 
buildings of a Cistercian honse. On St. 
Katherine’s day one hundred poor persons 
received at the gate-house two oat cakes and 
two herrings each. “ Pittances ” of bread, 
good ale, and salmon arc mentioned ; and a 
great feast was held in tho abbey on the 
annual festival of St. Robert, the first abbot. 

“ Blessed John of Maydenley ” and “ Hneji 
the Hermit ” were recluses connected with 
the abbey who cultivated a plot of ground 
on the bank of the Coquet. 

Of the lands possessed by tho abbey the 
most interesting, though certainly not the 
most profitable, was the district of Kidland, 
an extra-parochial tract in Northumberland, 
lying along the Scottish border, a little 
north of the village of Alwinton. Mr. 
Fowler supplies a map of the district, which 


“ consists of boggy hills of the Cheviot 
range, with fertile vales or 1 hopes ’ among 
them.” It was given to tho monks as a 
forestpastnre(“pasturam cujusdam partisfo- 
restae meac, scilicet A1 wont et Kidland”), by 
Odnell de Umfravillo in 1181, though they 
seem to have had some earlier rights in it, 
also proceeding from the Umfravilles. It 
was not, perhaps, of much worth ; and a 
Border survey of 1542 declares that no ono 
would live there, for “ tho said valyes or 
hoopes of Kydland lyeth so dystante and 
devyded by mounteynes one from another 
that such as Inhabyte in one of those 
hoopes, valyes, or graynes ” (this is a 
Northern word confined to the border, and 
marking the division of a valley ; it is the 
Norse yreui, a branch), “cannot heare tho 
Fraye, outcrye, or exelamac’on of such as 
dwell in an other hoope or valley upon the 
other sydo of the said mountayne, nor 
come or assemble to tlieyr assistance in tyme 
of nccessytie.” But some of the “ conversi ” 
from the abbey did live there for the sake 
of looking after the cattle and sheep, and 
they had a chapel at a place called Memmer- 
kirk, of which traces are still visible. Their 
“ gear,” cattle and all, must occasionally 
have been sw r ept away; especially as their 
dogs could hardly have protected them. 
Tho charter of Odnell de Umfraville, while 
giving the monks full and exclusive right of 
pasture, and allowing them to take all things 
ncedfnl from the forest, “ prout forestarii 
mei providerint, sine vastacione,” pro¬ 
vides that their dogs shall be deprived of 
one foot, “uno pede carebunt,” so that tho 
“ peace ” of tho w’ild creatures might bo se¬ 
cured. This is an unusnal and severe form 
of the “expeditatio,” which ordinarily implied 
a maiming of the foot, but not its entire re¬ 
moval. It is dangerous to speculate on the 
meaning of the name “ Kidland.” Similar 
forms occur in the neighbouring county—as 
“ Tolland ” and the “ magna mons de Faul- 
land.” But Kidland is a considerable dis¬ 
trict, with a circuit of at least twenty-five 
miles; and it would seem that it must be 
classed among those smaller land divisions 
—like Rutland and the Lincolnshire Hol¬ 
land—the growth of which is sometimes so 
puzzling to the historical antiquary. 

Standing stones, probably prehistoric 
monuments, and crosses frequently occur in 
descriptions of boundaries. Theso are abund¬ 
ant in tho Chartulary, and are of infinite ser¬ 
vice to the local topographor. At Ulgham, 
not far from Morpeth, the charter of the 
founder mentions an eagle’s nest as so well 
known that it is given as one of the bound¬ 
aries of the first land granted to the con¬ 
vent. Of wild animals the monks or their 
servants might hunt wolves, foxes, and other 
“ bestiae nocivao; ” so that all their dogs were 
not in tho condition of those in Kidland. 
There arc many notices of the agriculture 
and of the various domestic economies of 
the monks. They bad wild horses (“ equi 
silvatici ”) on some of tlieir moors. They 
dug turf and marl, and collected seaweed to 
use as manure. Osiers wore grown for 
basket-making. They had salt-works near 
the mouths of the Blythe and Coquet, and 
fisheries on the Tyne ; and tbero are occa¬ 
sional grants giving them leave to dig sea 
coal (“adcarbonemmariacapiendum”). Sea 
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or fossil coal seems to have been so called 
because it was carried from the north by 
sea to London and elsewhere. Charcoal 
could be made anywhere. Sea coal seems 
to have been first nsed in connexion with 
forges and mines—as at Dunfermline, where 
an early charter gives the right of taking it. 

Two seals of the monastery and three of 
abbots are engraved as a frontispiece. The 
earliest seal is that of the monastery under 
the first abbot, Robert. This has all the 
grave simplicity of the first Cistercians. 
The later seal of the monastery is of the 
fourteenth century, and is much enriched. 
By that time the primitive rule had been 
greatly relaxed, in ornament as in other 
things. 

The Chartulary of Newmiuster is, of 
course, more interesting in the North of 
England than elsewhere. But it is a most 
valuable addition to the English Monasticon ; 
and it is difficult to speak too highly of the 
care with which it has been edited. There 
is a very full Index. 

Richard JonN King. 


Village Politics. Addresses and Sermons on 
tho Labour Question. By Chas. ffm. 
Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Qranborough, 
Bucks. (Macmillan.) 

It is lucky for Mr. Stubbs that he is not a 
citizen of the great German Empire, or the 
publication of this book might bring him 
into serious trouble with Prince Bismarck’s 
police. It is dedicated to the farm labourers 
of England, “ in sincere sympathy with their 
struggle towards citizenship through self- 
reliance and association,” and, if it is read as 
it deserves to be, will do more to put their 
case fairly before the country than any 
previous publication that we know of. The 
volume consists of two addresses on the 
Labour Question : the first, with which it 
opens, dated November 1872, delivered in 
the parish school of Granborough, to his 
own people ; the latter, with which it closes, 
dated 1877, delivered at a ruridecanal meet¬ 
ing, and addressed therefore, presumably, to 
his brother clergy. (Can it be that in the 
interval the author has become a rural dean ? 
We can scarcely believe it, but if it be so, 
the Church, and the county of Bucks, may 
be sincerely congratulated.) Between these 
two addresses come seven sermons, all bearing 
on the Agricultural Labourers’ movement, 
going to the root of the question, and touch¬ 
ing the sorest points, as such titles as “ A 
Strike for Wages,” “The Arbitrator,” “The 
Agitator,” “ The Landlord,” show on the 
surface. Taken together, the addresses and 
sermons put the labourer’s case with re¬ 
markable power and clearness, while recog¬ 
nising the difficulties, and making due 
allowance for the long-standing and deeply- 
rooted prejudices, of farmers and landlords. 
Indeed, the writer seems to be a parson who 
ought to have some weight with farmers, 
for he can understand their case, quaintly 
summed up by one of them to himself in 
the words, “ If I teaches my ’osses their 
powers who’s to drive the team ? ” (p. 191). 

As we would gladly send all our readers 
to the book, we will let the vicar speak for 
himself, that they may see what ground 
Le takes, and that in studying him they will 


not be wasting time on the words of a mere 
partisan. 

“ I say boldly that it appears to me, not only the 
duty of the clergy to speak out wisely and clearly 
upon this subject of agricultural labour, as it is 
their duty to speak out in all social crises whatever 
according to their ability, but it is their duty to 
study the laws of political economy where they 
do not already know them, so that they may make 
such advice as they may give to both sides, not 
only earnest and well-intentioned, but reasonable 
and wise. If the clergyman will but take the 
trouble to study these questions carefully I am 
sure he need find himself under no temptation to 
speak only to the one side of the question. The 
right or the wrong is very seldom indeed, if ever, 
in class questions altogether on the one side. 1 
am sure it is not in this present agitation. If, on 
the one hand, the clergyman may with perfect 
truth point to the condition of the labourers, and 
assert that it is certainly not an inevitable law of 
nature that he should remain a mere appendage 
to the land, a child in leading-strings, who 
has no rights of his own, taught to regard any 
effort to combine for an advance in wages as 
simply wicked, and contrary to the plain teach¬ 
ing of Scripture; on the other hand, he may also 
warn the labourer that with the rights of inde¬ 
pendence he must also be prepared to accept its 
duties and responsibilities, to prove that while he 
wishes to gain the fair day’s wage, he does not 
intend to withhold the fair day’s work—in a 
word, to prove himself worthy of being called a 
free man, by practising the free virtues: justice, 
honesty, thrift, self-denial, self-reliance, self- 
government ” (p. 10). 

A parson who starts on these lines is worth 
going along with, and his performance does 
not belie the promise. In the whole book 
there is no special pleading or unfair as¬ 
sumption of any kind, unless it be that he 
seems to credit the Labourers’ Union with 
having been the sole cause of the great re¬ 
duction of pauperism, which undoubtedly 
commenced about the time the Union was 
established. In 1872 the pauper roll stood 
at 1,081,926, or about one in twenty of the 
population, while in 1875 it had fallen to 
749,593, so that in the first five years of 
the life of the Union there was a re¬ 
duction of 400,000. But while the number 
of paupers was thus reduced 40 per cent., 
the cost of relief was only reduced 4 per 
cent., whereupon the vicar dismisses the 
matter by attributing the 40 per cent, re¬ 
duction as the beneficent result of the 
Union, leaving his audience (parsons and 
farmers) “ to apportion in the proper 
quarters the comparative blame which 
is implied in only 4 per cent, reduction ” in 
the costs of maintenance. Neither infer¬ 
ence is fair. The reduction in numbers has 
taken place chiefly in towns, and is owing 
to other agencies, such as the Charity Or¬ 
ganisation Society, rather than to the Union, 
though in the rural districts the thrill of 
hopefulness and independence which the 
Union sent through the mass of labourers 
has undoubtedly had its share in the good 
work. Nor can the comparatively slight 
diminution in the rates be fairly debited to 
the farmers and landlords, still less to the 
parsons. The blame, if there be any, must 
be laid mainly at the door of the office in 
Whitehall. What parsons, farmers, and 
squires are responsible for is the oppo¬ 
sition which has been very generally made 
to the efforts of the labourers to take their 
share in parish business. We can sympa¬ 


thise with the humiliation with which the 
vicar read in the English Labourer the 
reports of the Easter vestries, in which 
figured two flagrant cases of this opposition 
in his own county, under the heading “ Par- 
sons on Guard.” Our space will not allow 
more quotations, but we may notice as well 
worth the attention of readers the evidence 
as to the effects of co-operative stores and 
allotments on the labourers (pp. 51-9); the 
treatment of the question “ Can a poverty, 
stricken people be a religious people?” 
(pp. 95, &c.) ; the sermon on the agitator 
(pp. 131, &c.) ; and the remarks on the land 
laws and the enclosure of commons (pp. 
161, &c.). That Mr. Stubbs holds strong 
views on these questions—and particu¬ 
larly on the last—which do not easily 
fall into line with prevailing doctrines, is 
quite true. But his views are shared by 
large and increasing numbers of English¬ 
men, and it would be well for those most 
interested in the land to make some effort 
at least to understand them. They can 
scarcely be expected to read with patience 
the violent and claptrap articles on the land 
question in the journals which so mischiev¬ 
ously misrepresent the labourer, but here 
they will find a statement of his case by a 
scholar and a gentleman, which may well 
command respectful attention, and should 
certainly excite no anger even if it should 
fail to carry conviction. 

To us, in these days of fierce theological 
controversy on questions which can never 
be settled, it has been a pleasure, all the 
greater from its rarity, to meet with a 
parson who feels and says that the cham¬ 
pionship of the poor is the true artkuhis 
slantis aut cadentis ecclesiae (p. 174), and 
has reached the conviction, through years 
of hard work among the agricultural 
labourers, that the main work of a minister 
of Christ should be to cultivate in them 
“ that most democratic yet most Christian 
virtue, hopefulness ” (p. 192). One more 
word of recommendation, and we have done. 
We have gone through the book a second 
time to ascertain to which of the schools, 
High, Low, or Broad, the writer belongs, and 
have risen in doubt upon this point, but 
with none as to his earnestness, courage, 
and true loyalty to his Master and his 
mission. Thos. Hughes. 


Reise nach der grossen Oase el Khargeli in der 
Libgschen Wiisic. Von Heinrich Brugsch- 
Bey. (Leipzig : J. C. Heinrichs.) 

Until the publication of this work we 
knew little of the historical value of the 
temple of Hib, the ancient capital of the 
Great Oasis. Wilkinson had, indeed, in the 
infancy of Egyptology read the name of 
a Darius in its inscriptions, and very lately 
the translation by Dr. Birch of one of these 
inscriptions from the drawings of the late 
Mr. Robert Hay had given ns a most 
interesting document of the second Darius. 
It was reserved for the geographer of 
ancient Egypt to visit this dependency and 
thoroughly explore its monuments. 

The description of the journey to the Oasis, 
and of the country, its products, and people, 
will not attract the ordinary traveller. It is 
only by contrast to the monotonous desert 
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that the Oasis can be said to have any 
charm. Its fame is due to the fruit- 
culture in ancient times, which the apathy 
of Turkish rule has allowed to fall into 
decay, though the dates and oranges are 
still abundant and excellent. It is an 
interesting problem for the geologist whether 
the springs to which it owes its fertility 
have been produced by boring or have 
naturally broken through the rock. The 
later springs have been bored, and their num¬ 
ber might be advantageously increased. The 
range of the fauna and flora is limited. The 
race of the inhabitants is an interesting 
ethnological question. They claim an 
Egyptian descent, but Dr. Brugsch notices 
their peculiar type (which in the old men 
seemed to have European affinities), and 
shows that they are probably of mixed origin 
—Egyptian, Libyan, Ethiopian, and Phoeni¬ 
cian. The present language is Arabic, and 
the people are mostly Mohammadans. The 
number of the population is put by Dr. 
Brugsch at about six thousand souls. 

The interest of the Great Oasis centres in 
the temple in the neighbourhood of El- 
Khargeh, which marks the site of Hib or 
“ Plough-city.” The edifice is a work of the 
Persian rulers, unlike any temple of Egypt, 
having been founded by the first Darius and 
completed by the second, and restored by 
Nectanebes I., the first king of the last native 
dynasty. It is evident that the Persian 
kings, always hated in Egypt, had some 
strong hold on the Oasite population. Hence 
this costly temple, the materials for which 
—blocks of reddish sandstone—were trans¬ 
ported across the desert from the quarries of 
Lower Nubia. It is forty-four metres long 
and nineteen broad. The chief divinity was 
Amen (Ammon), a special form of the 
Theban Amen-ra, characterised by the sur¬ 
name “ the strong-armed.” There were, as 
in Ptolemaic temples in the Nile valley, a 
crypt for the mysteries of Osiris, king of the 
nether world, and roof-chambers for the 
worship of the same divinity. 

Besides the hymn of Darius II., already 
translated by Dr. Birch, and here given 
in a fresh version, Dr. Brugsch translates 
a second similar composition of the same 
reign. Both are remarkable for style and 
subject-matter. In style they are superior 
to the generality of Egyptian religious writ¬ 
ings, and may be compared with the best 
efforts of the scribes of the Raruessides. The 
first has a slight touch, it would seem, of 
Persian feeling in its expression. It is 
strange that the Persians should have found 
bo able a scribe as the author of this hymn; 
and one is reminded of their poetical ad¬ 
herent, the priest who lamented the coming 
of the Greek rule; for in spite of persecution 
the Persians had their partisans in the priest¬ 
hood of Egypt. The two hymns are ad¬ 
dressed respectively to Ra and to Amen, and 
both necessarily deal with the various per¬ 
sonifications of the sun-god. They are thus 
of the highest interest, as bearing upon the 
most important problems of Egyptian mytho¬ 
logy, its monotheism and pantheism, and 
their mutnal relation. Dr. Brugsch has well 
mostrated both documents—the first more 
mlly, in the comment on which will be 
ionnd an important excursus on the “ Eight 
Cioas” who were specially worshipped at 


Hermopolis Magna. Their cultm was sus¬ 
pected to be of Greek origin (Lepsius, JJcbcr 
die Goiter der vier Elemente lei den 
Aegyptern), but is now carried up to the 
Persian period. Dr. Brugsch thinks that it 
is much older, and shows that they are 
emanations of Ra, the sun, a cycle represent¬ 
ing one of the many phases of sun-worship 
in Egyptian mythology. The first hymn is 
also valuable from its illustration of the geo¬ 
graphy of the worship of Ra. It is curious 
to note that the texts of this temple present 
many errors in orthography and grammar. 
On the other hand secret writing, which is as 
old in the tombs as the 19th Dynasty, has 
been here found for the first time used 
openly. 

Many other matters in the monograph 
must be left unnoticed—its illustration of the 
secret writing; its section on the mysteries 
of Osiris ; the account of the Roman temple 
of Nadurah and of the Christian Necropolis ; 
with the appendices treating of the Egyptian 
geography of the Oases, their products in the 
Pharaonic time, the then use of the Great 
Oasis as a place of banishment, and the 
wines of the ancient Egyptians. They 
are all treated with the author’s abundant 
and critical use of the original authorities. 
Thus the work is more than a monograph on 
the Great Oasis from an archaeological point 
of view; it also contains an abundant mass of 
new information for ancient Egyptian my¬ 
thology, geography, and lexicography. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with 

that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. By 

N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., E.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

(Triibner.) 

It has proved easier to overcome the Chinese 
with the aid of our cannon and our rifles 
than to understand their minds, which seem 
to be much more difficult of access than their 
walls and fortresses. Even now, it is 
generally assumed that the inhabitants of 
the Middle Kingdom are mentally and 
morally the reverse of the Europeans. 
The very name of “ the Celestials ” implies 
something grotesque and old-fashioned; and 
it has become a sort of axiom that they are 
incapable of improvement—as if they differed 
in nature from ourselves. This common 
belief is certainly a prejudice. There is no 
question but that within the last two or 
three centuries we have distanced them by 
rapid strides in the race of science and 
mathematics. But sciences are not the 
whole of our life. Moreover, even in science 
and technics they had been ahead of us 
during the two or three thousand preceding 
years. Therefore the opinion will prevail, 
sooner or later, that the intellectual mould 
into which the Chinese have been cast is 
not altogether very dissimilar to ours. 
The deeper we enquire into the facts of the 
case, the more apparent grow the resem¬ 
blances, and the less important become the 
differences. 

In that respect nothing could be more 
convincing than Mr. Dennys’ researches in 
the folk-lore of China. The Chinese have 
been thought to be especially deficient in 
fancy and imagination; they were supposed 
to be a set of positivists and staunch ration¬ 


alists : a matter-of-fact people, of the cut- 
and-dried fashion. Such may be the case 
with the officials, the literati, and the leading 
class generally, with which our old travellers 
were chiefly conversant; but recent enquirers 
who have lived with the common people tell 
another tale. They assure us that China 
presents to us the spectacle of an entire 
nation, numbering over three hundred 
millions of souls, whose everyday life is 
framed to meet the exigencies of a puerile 
superstition. From emperor to coolie, the 
doings of every Chinaman are affected and 
guided by astrological portents and divina¬ 
tions, in which even the more highly 
educated, though affecting to despise them, 
place a practical trust. The half-cynical 
disbelief of the mandarins and functionaries 
becomes firm conviction in the peasant. 

Mr. Dennys expounds, not only that the 
Chinese have been credited with more 
rationality than they really possess, but also 
that their superstitions run to an unexpected 
extent parallel with ours. “ It is scarcely 
possible to take up the most ordinary maga¬ 
zine on European folk-lore without noticing 
in almost every paragraph strange coincid¬ 
ences, either in actual belief, or in the sub¬ 
ject of the superstition,” writes our author, 
who, for reasons known to himself, compares 
the Chinese with the Scotch legends rather 
than with others. Elfins, brownies, and 
kelpies are to be found in Kwang Tung as 
well as in the Highlands. They look as 
if they were of the same family; although 
the Junling fairies cannot be denied to have 
their hair more lank and black than their 
Scotch cousins of the Grampians, and to 
have their sparkling eyes set more obliquely. 

In China, as in Europe and elsewhere, you 
find a lunar frog and a lunar hare—the 
familiar old man, and the old woman in the 
moon. The Chinese legends depict the moon 
for us with a poetic feeling, “ a delicacy of 
perception, that raises their folk-lore to the 
level of onr own.” The goddess of the Moon 
Palace is thus described :— 

“ On a gold throne, whose radiating brightness 
Dazzles the eyes, enhaloing the scene, 

Sits a fair form, arrayed in snowy whiteness : 

She is Chang 0, the beauteous fairy Queen. 

Rainbow-winged angels softly hover o’er her, 
Forming a canopy above the throne; 

A host of fairy beings stand before her, 

Each robed "in white and girt with meteor zone.” 

In the farthest recesses of the celestial 
Empire is a mountain peopled with fairies, 
who gather upon its terraces the seeds of 
sesamium and coriander for those who are 
to be gifted with longevity. They bestow 
on their favourites the fruit of the Tree of 
Life, which makes them immortal. As in 
the Erse, Gaelic, Teutonic, Persian stories, 
sons of men pass, with heaven’s daughters, 
hours of bliss which would be reckoned for 
years among mortals; they live days of love 
which last as long as centuries here below. 
The Chinese have Peris and Swan-maidens 
who alight in the abode of some fortunate 
youth. They have beautiful fairy bathers, 
whose dresses being seized upon they be¬ 
come wives to their captors, bear them 
children, but then mysteriously disappear. 
They have Apsaras also, if we are to believe 
that— 

“ The Emperor Liang fell asleep in the sunshine, 
and dreamed that he was visited by a woman of 
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celestial beauty. lie asked whence she came, and 
who she was. * I live on the terrace of the Sun, 
on the Enchanted Mountain. In the morning I 
am a cloud; in the evening, a shower of rain.’ ” 

We are presented even with counterparts to 
the popular legends which down to the most 
recent date were supposed to be an exclusive 
heirloom of the Aryan family—such as those 
of Penelope, of Genoveva, and also of Andro¬ 
meda—an imperilled virgin who, in the 
Chinese tale, is rescued by an undaunted 
Amazon. Animals appear, too, as friends 
of man, and help the hero out of his diffi¬ 
culties. 

If the Chinese folk-lore may equal ours in 
its poetry and its epics, it is not outdone in 
its nonsense. The assertions that there are 
lucky and unlucky days ; that there is luck 
in odd numbers ; that happiness never comes 
in pairs, and calamities never come single, 
receive the same credence in China as in 
Europe. The same odd beliefs obtain 
among country folks in both hemispheres 
about such things as “rocking a toom,” 
or empty cradle ; “ first foot, fylfoot; ” 
comets ; water drawn on New Year’s 
Eve ; rain and thunder-stones ; snakes 
with crystals or carbuncles in their heads; 
snakes which are familiar deities ; cats 
which are witches in disguise. Cats 
and dogs are not to approach corpses in 
China any more than in Scotland. A 
wooden cat keeping watch on the apex of a 
roof wards off unpropitious influences, as 
did horses’ heads among the Saxons of old. 
On the shores of the Hoang Ho the fairy 
foxes play the part of onr were-wolves. In 
those distant parts old crones interpret 
dreams much in the same manner as our 
“ wiso women ” do. During the ceremony of 
betrothal candles are burnt, which must be 
prevented from trickling, for that would 
prognosticate tears to the future consorts. 
T1 icy light tapers at the side of dead 
bodies. They busy themselves about pro¬ 
phetic dreams, omens by mirrors, by toss, by 
lot, by opening a book at random (Homeric 
and Virgilian sortes ). They know the 
philosopher’s stone which confers immor¬ 
tality ; the use of young, healthy blood for 
curative purposes; the enclosure of victims 
in the foundation of bridges, houses, and 


they havo a diverse origin, do they prove withstanding that, however, Dr. Wakefield 


public buildings; amulets and cliaracts 
fumigations, knives, red strings or red 
cloths, to be resorted to against the insi¬ 
dious influences of the evil eye. They are 
proficient in the art of invultatio, or mould¬ 
ing waxen images for magical purposes. 


In fact, what the country folks believe 
here, they believe there ; in matter of super¬ 
stition, neither the great nation in the East 
nor those in the West have any reason to 
reproach one another. 

“ China,” says Mr. Dennys, “ is full of ghosts. . . . 
It is when we come to spirit-rapping, ... to the 
consulting of media, the use of a forked stick, 
writing on sand, and similar matters, that the 
Chinese practice becomes singular in its re¬ 
semblance to superstitions openly avowed at 
home. How, without apparent connexion with 
each other, such beliefs should at once be found 
in the farthest East and the extreme West is 
puzzling. Is our Western spiritualism derived 
from China ? ” 


the human mind to have been identical here | 
and in China, and to have evolved similar 
trains of thought, similar creeds, similar 
truths, and what is more, similar errors ? 

To answer these questions it would be 
necessary to enquire into the meaning of 
the legends and symbols, to extract the 
nucleus of rationality contained even in the 
most puerile superstition. But that is an 
immense labour, which can only be accom¬ 
plished by a science more advanced than ours. 
Mr. Dennys’ task has been to collect facts, 
not to explain them, and he has done it in 
a manner that deserves the best thanks of 
the literary world. As for himself, he is 
satisfied to have proved that a common 
humanity claims the Chinese and the Saxon, 
and that “ the men of the Four Seas are all 
brothers.” Elie Reclus. 


If we all agree that such a similarity is not 
due to chance, how is it to be explained ? 
Have those beliefs one identical origin ? If 


Our Life and Travels in India. By W. 
Wakefield, M.D. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
There has been rather an outburst of books 
on India of late years, though, happily, that 
has not been called forth by the red glare 
which sneb events as the Afghan massacres 
and those of 1857 suddenly threw upon un¬ 
familiar names and places. It has rather 
arisen from one or two able and fascinating 
writers, such as Dr. W. W. Hunter, having 
lately shown, as occurs every now and then, 
that India is a subject still full of interest 
for all readers; on which there follows a 
general turning-over of old journals and 
long letters to familiar friends with the view 
of preparing another book on a subject 
which has re-engaged the attention of the 
public. “ Why should my vast experience 
not be a source of instruction and delight ? ” 
is the question which naturally occurs to many 
old and young Indians. They forget that, 
besides the intrinsic importance and interest 
of a subject, something must be allowed as 
regards the capacity of those who treat of 
it; and that though Swift, as Stella said in 
regard to his verses upon Vanessa, could 
write charmingly upon even a broomstick, 
yet the charm is not to be set down either 
to the broomstick or to his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with it. 

Such a consideration is readily suggested 
by a perusal of Dr. Wakefield’s handsome 
volume on his life and travels in India. 
The country was not new to him, and he has 
availed himself of his previous acquaintance 
with it to make his account of his last and 
tliree years’ visit to India contain a large 
amount of information ; but he would have 
done much better to confine himself to 
what may be called the differentia of the 
subject—that is to say, to the changes in the 
country which he had observed, and to snb 
jects on which he had something new and of 
importance to communicate. As it is, he 
has given ns a long volume in which there 
is little new, and that little is almost lost in 
the abundant reproduction of old hackneyed 
details. 

A doctor in his position might well have 
given us some valuable information on medi¬ 
cal matters; but when we turn to his re¬ 
marks on Asiatic cholera, we find them 
summed up in the amazing dictum: “We 
know little or nothing about it.” Not- 


pretty decidedly hazards the opinion (p. 381) 
that cholera “ is due to some materies morli, 
some specific poison,” which “ is generated 
in the air under certain conditions, like the 
poison in the air which produces intermittent 
fevers.” Here there is total ignorance, or at 
least a total ignoring, of all Pettonkofer’s 
investigations and experiments, which have 
indicated cholera to be the result of the 
ravages of a rapidly-propagating animal¬ 
cule that destroys the inner walls of the 
stomach ; and not a word is said about the 
value of camphor in treatment of the dis¬ 
ease. Again, he refers to wounds caused 
by tigers, and says: “ There appears to 
be something poisonous in a tiger’s bite 
that affects the wounds caused by the teeth, 
rendering it liable to mortification a few 
hours after the infliction of the injury.” 
Considering the known cases of Englishmen 
who have been terribly mauled by the teeth 
of these animals, this statement hardly holds 
good; and “tiger” should have been written 
“ panther,” the wounds inflicted by that 
animal being well known to be of a much 
more poisonous kind than those of the tiger. 
When be asserts that the figs “ of the 
Dcccan are perhaps the best in the world," 
we should like to ask whether he knows any¬ 
thing of the figs of Vesuvius, and, indeed, of 
the greater part of the South of Europe. It 
is erroneous to write of any mangoes as 
splendid fruit except those which are grown 
in the low-lying lands of the sea-coast, and 
even of these there are only certain of the 
many varieties (of which the islands of 
Bombay and Salsette alone have over thirty) 
which do not do the mango an injustice if 
they are taken as specimens of its pleasant- 

____-L' 1 _ O 1 TV- 


ness as an article of food. Dr. Wakefield's 
observations on Indian hotels partake more 
of the character of the habitual growler 
than of the intelligent observer. He com¬ 
plains that “ some of the larger hotels in 
towns like Calcutta and Bombay are fair, 
though expensive,” and he specifies his 
complaint by mentioning that board and 
attendance, with a sitting-room and bed¬ 
room, “both well and completely furnished, 
are, in the large towns, charged eight or 
even ten rupees” per diem. We should 
like to see our first-class English hotels 
furnish ns with sitting-room, bed-room, 
board, attendance (and in India the charge 
sometimes includes lights) at Rs. 8, or about 
14a. 6d. a day, or hoard and bed-room, &c., 
for about fls. a day. If some things are 
cheaper in India than here, other things are 
dearer, especially the general cost of main¬ 
taining a great hotel; and both the menu 
and the menage of not a few of the Indian 
hotels are a good deal superior to those ot 
many of the grand hotels in this conntry- 
We are also treated in this volume to a vas 
number of platitudes, such as that “it is not 
uncommon to observe two stations, onty a 
few miles apart, show a very marked differ¬ 
ence [of temperature] according to their 
height above the sea.” 

Notwithstanding these and similar 
accuracies, this book may be of 
people visiting India for the first time, 
goes over a great many matters, relating 
chiefly to daily life and to what the Indian 
tourist mnst desire to make acquaintance 
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with. The greater part of its information 
is accurate enough, though far from being 
new or presented in either an interesting 
or a convenient form. Andrew Wilson. 


FRENCH BIBLIOMANIA. 

V 

Lcs A m on re it.v ilu Litre. Sonnets d'un 
Bibliophile, &c. Par P. Fertiault. Seize 
Eanx-fortes do Jules Chcvrier. (Paris : 
Claudin.) 

Caprices d’un Bibliophile. Par Octave 
Uzanne. (Paris: llouveyre.) 

M. Jules Janin, congratulating M. Claretie 
on his nascent taste for books, said :—“ Yon 
are a happy man, and a ruined one for the 
rest of your life.'’ Is it the happiness or 
the ruin of their readers that MM. Fertiault 
and Uzanne wish to ensure ? Each of them 
has published a confession of his passion for 
books—for rare books, for first editions, for 
books no one wishes to read, for books bound 
with the arms of famous collectors. M. 
Fertiault writes in verse, M. Uzanne in 
prose; both do their best to make their 
enthusiasm contagious, to catch proselytes. 
If they are still collecting, they act gener¬ 
ously, but scarcely wisely, in adding to the 
numbers of their rivals ; if they are looking 
forward to their sales, their motives are 
more intelligible. Bibliophiles as both are, 
their productions contain many errata, for 
which M. U zanne apologises in a rondeau. 
M. Fertiault's volume, with the really clover 
etchings, is the prettier and more interesting. 
Here one sees the forms which French 
Bibliomania is taking: here are glorified the 
latest fashions of M. Trautz Banzonnet, the 
Worth of book-binding. The days of the 
classics are over, and French Elzevirs are 
more popular than Greek Aldines. Early 
editions of Villon, Moliere, Racine, Bossuet, 
struggle with useless but rare works of the 
Leyden presses for supremacy in price. 
A worthless book bound by Derome is hold 
in high esteem, and the scutcheons on the 
covers are more precious than the literature 
within. As the collection of books is very 
much a matter of sentiment, the modern 
taste is not unintelligible. Books liavo be¬ 
come relics : people prize the pages that 
Moliere saw through the press, the bindings 
that Do Thou ordered, the copies that lay 
neglected on the shelves of Mdme. du Barry. 
The mania is not quite useless if it filters 
down to ordinary readers and teaches them 
to respect books, to dress them neatly, to 
keep them clean. M. Fertiault writes a 
satirical sonnet on the man -who cuts the 
leaves of a volume with his fingers. He 
himself keeps a hospital where battered 
veterans are restored to freshness and sound¬ 
ness. He has a heart to feel for the wares 
exposed on windy stalls :— 

“ Le Bouquin souffre par la pluio: 

Lo Bouquin souifro par le fro it! ” 

Rats are his sworn foes, and the neatest 
etchings represent the atrocities which these 
vermin commit in libraries. A very touch¬ 
ing sonnet is entitled “ Le Bon Temps,” and 
praises the good days after the Revolution, 
when the treasures of the noblesse lay on 
the stalls, and miraculous bargains wore to 
be secured for fifty centimes. The mis¬ 
givings that all collectors feel are concen¬ 


trated in the sonnets called “ D’oii ? ” and 
“ Ou ? ”—Whence and whither do our books 
come and go ? Who enjoyed their early 
freshness ? Who is to take pleasure in their 
antiquity when our own collection is scat¬ 
tered to the stalls ? Perhaps the best 
sonnet to quote—where none are of much 
value as poetry—is— 

“ L'lNCOBHlOim.E. 

Oh! j’en ai trop . . . Je u’en voux plus. 

Tous ces geneurs, qu'on lcs emporte ! 

11s ileviennent tine cohorte, 

Ft lour uombro me rend perclns. 

I Is ont tics vouloirs absolus; 

IVussaut ils fr.inchisscnt nta portc, 

Jo trouve l’autlaoe un peu forte, 

Mais lours beaux jours sent rovolus. 

Qu’on mo pernio si j'en rachottc! 

Un catalogue? . . . Jelojette; 

La corbuillo en fait un repas . . .— 

Ah <;a; ce libraire mo lourre ! 

J’uttends; il laisso passer l'houre, 

Et son envoi n’arrive pis!!! ” 

Here the point is typographical, as is fitting, 
and needs many marks of exclamations. 

In M. Uzanne’s less sumptuous volume 
there occurs a Vision of Judgment—a dream 
of the sale of the author’s possessions, his 
original editions of the “Romantic” poets, 
and so on. An imaginary dialoguo in a 
bookseller’s shop of the seventeenth century, 
“ Le Libraire du Palais,” is cleverly told in an 
imitation of Old French. M. Uzanne had a 
delightful model iu Corneille's La Galerie du 
Palais, Acte I., scene v. M. Uzanne might 
have reproduced tho charming design of a 
bookseller’s shop which Gravelot made as a 
frontispiece for Corneille’s corned}’. A bal¬ 
lade of the book-hunter, in prose—a singular 
ballade—follows a story in very dubious taste. 
M. Uzanne’s hints about bookbinding are 
perhaps more in place than a very careful 
and very unpleasant sketch, “ Le Cabinet 
d’un Eroto-bibliomanc.” There is little 
pleasure in reading about such a poisonous 
creature and bis scrofulons collection. A 
short paper on the unaccomplished projects 
of Balzac deserves notice; but the Caprices 
on the whole arc disappointing. Every 
bibliophile has not the pen of the bibliophile 
par (.audience, the immortal and evergreen 
M. Paul Lacroix. A. Lang. 


and aggressions more grievous still. Against 
these last the bishops appealed to the king 
for protection, but after frequently protesting 
that the Pope’s acts were in derogation of 
his authority, Henry eventually yielded to 
them under the threat of interdict. After 
invading North Wales in 1241, to vindicate 
the cause of Prince Griffith, who had been 
imprisoned by his brother David, Henry 
agreed to accept the submission which tho 
latter offered, together with the surrender of 
his prisoner ; but, instead of releasing the 
unfortunate Griffith, transferred him lo a 
fresh captivity in the Tower, whence ho 
never emerged until he met with a miserable 
death in attempting to escape. The peace 
made with David proved of brief duration. 
In 1211 bo was party to a compact with tho 
Pope (Innocent IV.) to hold his land of tho 
See of Rome instead of the Crown of Eng¬ 
land. Tho Welsh crossed the frontier as 
invaders ; and, though one band was success¬ 
fully repelled by the Lords Marchers, another 
gained a signal victory over Herbert Fitz 
Matthew, who was sent to oppose it. In 
a gallant attempt which ho made in tho 
following year to reverse this defeat, he 
was entrapped into a pass where the 
Welsh prince had set an ambush, and 
slain by a stone burled by one of the 
mountaineers. The revenge taken by tlie 
king for this disaster was to lay waste the 
country with fire and sword, bnt tho people 
were still unsubdued, and only the death of 
David in 1210 brought tho war to a close. 
In 1244 the rumoured disavowal of his 
allegiance by another high-spirited vassal, 
Alexander, King of Scotland, and his 
marriage to the daughter of Engelram tie 
Coucy, a powerful French noble, provoked 
Henry into sending an expeditionary force 
against him, which he prepared to resist. 
By tho intervention, however, of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall and other barons, peace 
was made upon the eve of battle, and a 
charter formally recognising his vassalage 
and its obligations (which there is no evi¬ 
dence that he had ever repudiated) was 
executed by the Scottish king. If no more 
than inglorious at home, Henry’s arms were 
positively disgraced abroad. In 1242 his 
step-father, the Count of La Marche, who had 
refused the homage which he owed to the 


Maltliaci Parisiensis Chronica Majora. Edited 
by H. R. Luard, D.D. Vol. IV. (1240- 
1247). Rolls Scries. (Longmans.) 

The eight years embraced iu this instalment 
of the Monk of St. Alban’s Chronicle were 
among the least beneficial to the nation, and 
the least glorious to the sovereign, of any 
during tho long reign of Henry III. Engaged 
in chronic warfare with his neighbours, pro¬ 
fuse in bis personal expenditure, and lavish 
of the royal domains to bis wife’s relations, 
who regarded the country as a preserve 
appropriated for their advantage, Henry was 
continually in straits for money, with which 
the barons, angered by his extravagance, re¬ 
fused to supply him. Failing to obtain from 
them the aids required to defray the cost of 
his military expeditions, be extorted large 
subsidies from the citizens of London and 
from the Church. The latter was subjected 
to a constant succession of such royal exac¬ 
tions, followed by a series of Papal exactions 


Count of Poitou, applied for help in resist¬ 
ing bis suzerain’s attempt to enforce it; 
offering as a bribe to assist Homy in re¬ 
covering the territory of which John had 
been despoiled by the French. Regardless 
of the truce which existed bjtw’cen him and 
Louis IX., and against the n ’gent advice of 
his barons, Henry snatched at the bait and 
invaded Poitou. Louis, after protesting 
against the breach of a solemn treaty 
which he bad himself faithfully observed, 
and proposing the most favourable terms of 
peace, which Henry persisted in refusing, 
marched against him with a powerful army. 
Besieging the Count of La Marche’s fortresses 
one by one, he reduced them without diffi¬ 
culty, and then advanced upon Taillebourg, 
near which Henry’s force was encamped. 
The city yielded to his summons, and the 
two armies came in sight of one another 
upon opposite sides of a bridge over the 
Charente. Astounded at the vast superiority 
of the enemy, Henry reproached bis step- 
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father for neglecting to furnish the con¬ 
tingent which he had promised, but the 
Count only replied by disavowing the 
pledge which it was now too late to 
redeem. The situation was critical, 
and as the chronicler tersely puts it, 
“imminebat regis Angliae captio manifeste.” 
This catastrophe was averted by the pre¬ 
sence of mind of the king’s brother, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, who, relying upon his 
personal influence with the French nobles, 
some of whom he had ransomed from cap¬ 
tivity in the Holy Land, crossed the bridge, 
unarmed, with a staff in his hand, and re¬ 
quested a truce, which the generous Louis 
granted until the morrow. Returning to 
Henry, the Earl counselled him to avoid 
further peril by retreat. Acting upon this 
advice, he fled during the night to Saintes, 
whither Louis soon pursued him. Deserted 
by the Count of La Marche, and other of 
his allies who accepted their sovereign’s 
terms of peace, and finding himself in fresh 
danger of capture, Henry made a second 
flight to Blaye, and subsequently to Bor¬ 
deaux. He would have been besieged in 
this stronghold but for the outbreak of dis¬ 
ease in the enemy’s camp, by which Louis 
was himself attacked. Henry took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to propose a truce, 
which the French were in no condition to 
refuse, and it was accordingly agreed to for 
five years. Throughout these transactions 
Henry’s injustice, weakness of purpose, and 
violence of temper contrast very unfavour¬ 
ably with the chivalry, straightforwardness 
and forbearance of Louis. 

The narrative of the events thus sum¬ 
marised occupies most of the space which 
the chronicler devotes to English affairs. 
He dwells, however, at greater length upon 
Continental politics, which during this 
period were of most exciting interest. The 
Tartar irruption into Europe in 1241 is de¬ 
scribed in letters from the Emperor Fred¬ 
erick II. to the king, and from Ivo of 
Narbonne, a converted Paterino heretic, to 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux. The pro¬ 
gress of the fierce contest between the 
Emperor and the Pope receives particular 
notice, and a full account is given of the 
proceedings at the Council of Lyons in 
1245, at which the latter’s sentence of de¬ 
privation against his antagonist was solemnly 
pronounced. The condition of the Holy 
Land is another topic which naturally calls 
forth the chronicler’s warmest sympathy. 
The crusade undertaken by Richard Earl 
of Cornwall in 1240, which resulted in his 
making favourable terms of truce on behalf 
of the Christians with the Soldan of 
Babylon, is narrated in a long letter from 
the Earl himself. The subsequent invasion 
by the Kharismians, who sacked Jerusalem, 
and the crusade organised for its recovery 
by Louis IX., are the subject of other 
notices. 

From his intimacy with the Earl, who 
played a leading part in the domestic and 
foreign history of the time, Matthew Paris 
was favourably situated for obtaining accu¬ 
rate information touching all events of im¬ 
portance, and access to official records. 
There is evidence in several passages of 
his narrative that he derived much of the 
detail which gives it life and colour from the 


reports of eye-witnesses. In one place he 
refers to his personal intercourse with the 
King, who, on the occasion of the oblation 
of a vase containing the Blood of Christ to 
the restored Abbey Church of Westminster, 
in 1247, recognised him among the spec¬ 
tators, invited him to dinner, and instructed 
him to write a full account of the ceremony. 
The chronicle of a writer so advantageously 
placed and well-accredited possesses an 
authority not often attaching to works of 
this class; and in his best days, when he 
composed the MS. which Dr. Lnard has taken 
as the basis of the present volume, Matthew 
Paris seems to have availed himself of 
his opportunities to record the truth fear¬ 
lessly without respect of persons. Unfortu¬ 
nately for his reputation, he grew less 
courageous with age, and the very advan¬ 
tages that had been his pride became his 
snare. In revising his chronicle for abridg¬ 
ment, he allowed himself to omit several 
passages and soften others in which hb had 
reflected with honest indignation upon the 
King’s conduct. In a few instances, in 
which the characters of the Pope and Arch¬ 
bishop Boniface as well as of the King were 
impeached, he has actually substituted for 
his original narrative of unpalatable facts a 
flattering version that conveys a directly 
opposite impression of them. Dr. Luard 
not only calls attention in his Preface to 
these serious palterings with historical truth, 
but with severe editorial justice has intro¬ 
duced into the body of his text parallel 
extracts from the truthful and untruthful 
records for the purpose of comparison. 

The only deficiency of this admirably 
edited work is that of an index, which will 
no doubt be eventually supplied, but in the 
meantime it is wellnigh useless for reference 
by the student. The practice of publish, 
ing unindexed instalments of a large MS. 
seems to be becoming habitual with the Rolls 
House editors, and we presume there must 
bo substantial reasons for adopting it; but, 
if their readers could be polled, we cannot 
doubt that the alternative course of post¬ 
poning publication altogether until the com¬ 
pletion of the index would command a 
majority of votes. Henry G. Hewlett. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Donalds. By M. J. Mapother. (Dub¬ 
lin : Gill <fc Son.) 

Arthur Jessieson. By J. C. Scott. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Under Temptation. By the Author of 
“ Ursula’s Love Story.” (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

L'Idee de Jean Teterol. Par Victor Cher- 
bnliez. (Paris: Hachette.) 

Michelle and Little Jack. By Frances 
Martin. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Talcs from Blackwood. Second Series. 

Part V. (Blackwood.) 

Saul Weir. Parts II.—V. (Blackwood.) 
The Donalds possibly contains the makings 
of a novel, but certainly does not deserve 
the title of novel as it stands. Miss 
Mapother has had the advantage of striking 
a hitherto nnworked vein in the manners 
and customs of the lower class of Irish 
squireens and gentlemen farmers. She 


evidently possesses a considerable faculty of 
observation, but she has not as yet learnt 
the art of constructing a story—an art, by 
the way, which tho average English novelist 
is by no means quick to leam. Not merely 
is there in her book a total absence of any 
kind of central interest, but the numerous 
characters which it contains, and some of 
which at least have, in the historic phrase 
of Brown, “ great capabilities,” are not con¬ 
nected with each other in any plausible 
fashion. They live and they die, and the 
incidents of their living and dying are duly 
recorded. But the record is kept simply 
record-fashion, and what is called interest 
the book has none. It is, however, if we 
may judge from internal evidence, the work 
of an entirely unpractised writer, and such 
writers had perhaps better begin with 
observation than with anything else. At 
present Miss Mapother’s novel - writing 
faculties are altogether in the rough, and it 
would be rash to say what she may do when 
she has learnt how to disengage them. 

We should suppose from Arthur Jessieson 
that Mr. Scott also is a beginner. In this 
book, however, the symptoms are of quite 
an opposite character. Mr. Scott has a very 
tolerable notion of constructing his book, 
but the elements of construction which he 
has gathered together are not of the best 
quality. The life of the son of an eccentric 
rich man who alternately leaves his heir 
pretty much to his own devices and quarrels 
with him for following them is a very fair 
subject, and the ingenuity with which Mr. 
Scott makes his hero and heroine both un¬ 
certain whether they are married or not is 
considerable. He has not, however, as yet 
been able to get together a sufficient com¬ 
pany to act his piece, and he manifests a 
certain lack of humour. There is one scene 
in the book which is excellently imagined, 
and which might have been made a great 
success. It is between the hero—a half- 
educated and entirely spoilt boy of seven¬ 
teen, who considers cricket, even as a sub¬ 
ject of conversation, utterly beneath his 
notice, and has theories of the world in 
general—and a sexagenarian peer and friend 
of his father, who has lived his life ana 
wishes to impress worldly wisdom on the 
conceited youngster. A better situation 
could hardly be devised, but Mr. Scott has 
not treated it well. It is true that the 
autobiographic form which he has chosen 
adopt stands very much in his way. h® 7 
Grace, again, the eccentric young woman w o 
gets married a first time merely to save 
herself from being forced into a sisterhood, 
who gets married a second time because s e 
is in love ; and a third time—the first two 
experiments having failed- ~ beca ns ® 
wants money to speculate vvith, is a daring 
and might have been a felicitous conception- 
Mr. Scott, however, is at present hardy 
master of his tools. . , 

Under Temptation is one of those boo 
which it is difficult for tbe reviewer 
justice, for the simple reason tha i 
almost impossible to read w ‘ „„u 

that this impossibility is * 
proof of the kind of justi^ ** ™gk 
but this is not always tbf^^i, 
may be so absurd or so 
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is possible to read it while one feels quite 
convinced of its badness. The class of 
books to which Under Temptation belongs 
are not bad—they are merely unreadable. 
The qualities which make them so are apt 
to differ a good deal. The author of 
Ursula's Love Story has found her sources of 
illegibility chiefly in two things—the mul¬ 
tiplication of characters, and the consecration 
of careful descriptions to each, instead of 
letting them describe themselves as the story 
goes on. Thus we have the fourth and fifth 
pages devoted to the portraits of two people 
who do not appear in the flesh till the end 
of the first volume. Again, she is too fond 
of adopting the epitaph style for these de- 
' scriptions. Two men are “excellent gentle¬ 
men, good men and true, and friends from 
early years.” Another—or perhaps it is the 
same, for the characters of Under Temptation 
are, we confess, mixed in our mind—is thus 
painted by a friend :— 

“ ETe is a man whose heart is right, and who has 
a head to be thankful for. I never heard a 
doubtful opinion come out of his mouth, or a 
word to be repented of. Such characters are very 
rare. Full of force, strong as a lion, gentle as a 
lamb. He fell in love. It was the greatest sin 
towards himself and the world that he ever com¬ 
mitted. He retired from life before he had 
conquered it. He consigned himself - to ob¬ 
scurity.” 

There are many forms of unreadableness, 
donbtless; but this monumental style is cer¬ 
tainly one of them. If we add that the 
characters, quite in keeping with this style, 
take themselves a great deal too seriously, 
and that the author takes them more seri¬ 
ously still, we shall have said nearly enough 
aboafc Under Temptation. There are indica¬ 
tions in it that the author has some notion 
of constructing a story ; but she shows next 
to no notion of telling one. 

M. 'Victor Cherbuliez’ new novel is of a 
kind calculated, not perhaps to increase, but 
fnlly to sustain his reputation. His detractors 
have sometimes affected to discover more 
care tfca_an genius in his works, and the dis¬ 
covery might be a damaging one if we did 
not kn«Ow that the one quality is as absent 
as the either in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
ont of ^every thousand novels. M. Cherbu- 
Yiez’ most attractive feature is perhaps the 
good opinion he entertains of his readers. 
Unlike roost novelists, he pays the reader 
the compliment of supposing him to be a 
well-informed and judicious person, likely 
to detect blunders; and consequently he 
never makes any. The criticisms which 
Parisians sometimes make on his style may 
probably be relegated to the companionship 
of those on the patavinity of Livy. But his 
unconventional choice of character is the 
greatest stumbling-block to bis French 
critics. Spotless jeunes filles they know, 
and anything-but-spotless married women 
they know ; but who are these young ladies 
who are innocent without being milk-and- 
watery, and these married women who are 
interesting without being guilty ? We have 
somewhere seen an unfavourable remark on 
this veiy book before it was finished which 
commented with horror on the fact that in 
it a father remarks to his daughter that if 
she were not his daughter he should fall in 
love with her. This was “ shoking ” doubt¬ 


less to the French critic, but it is not very 
likely to “ shok ” Englishmen. The story 
of Jean Teterol is perhaps rather slighter 
than is usual with the author. The hero, 
roughly treated by his noble master, goes to 
Paris, bent on making his fortune and re¬ 
venging himself, he is not quite sure how. 
After forty years he returns and partly exe¬ 
cutes his project by buying up the estates of 
his old enemy’s son and nearly involving 
him in ruin. How his idee is carried out in 
a manner other than that which he intended 
may be left to the reader to find out. The 
character of Teterol himself is an excellent 
addition to M. Cherbuliez’ gallery of por¬ 
traits, and gives one of the many sides of 
that curious study, the French peasant since 
the Revolution. The history of the legal 
battles between baron and parvenu is also 
vivid and good. Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux, 
the heroine, is, perhaps, left a little too 
much to be divined, but she has many of 
the masterly traits which made such striking 
portraits of Isabelle de Loanne, cf Paule 
Mere, and of Meta Holdenis. 

In Michelle and Little Jack Miss Martin 
has given us two short stories of merit very 
far above the average. The first and longest 
is a Pyrenean tale, and, good as it is, would 
perhaps have been better still for a little 
pruning. Thiscannotbe said of “Little Jack,” 
which is really an excellent proso specimen 
of the Crabbe narrative, and shows its au¬ 
thor as a thorough artist. The way in 
which sympathy is enlisted for the heroine, 
despite her dropped h's and her violent 
tongue, is very skilful, and the general man¬ 
agement of the story seems to ns to give 
evidence of unusual power. 

The fifth number of the new series of 
Tales from Blackwood does not contain any¬ 
thing so striking as the Battle of Dorking, 
or anything so original as Irene Macgillicnddy, 
and its “ Parochial Epic ” must be set down as 
a very dull piece of doggrel; bnt the “Ma¬ 
donna de la Merced ” is a capital example of 
the well-known Blackwood article of the best 
kind. “ A Military Adventure in the Pyre¬ 
nees” is rather long for its class, and not 
particularly interesting. 

The Parts of Saul Weir before us in¬ 
troduce us to the majority of the several 
hundred characters, and set a great many 
of them fairly to work on their task of dis¬ 
covering a buried treasure. The manner of 
the book is still a combination of careful 
and, indeed, extravagant burlesque, with oc¬ 
casional pathos and sentiment of the 
Dickens kind. It “is difficult to refuse a 
certain amount of admiration to the elabo¬ 
rate pains with which the author devotes 
himself to the task of individualising his 
innumerable characters and situations, what¬ 
ever we may think of the success which 
attends his industry. In the fifth Part, 
however, tbo book changes its character 
somewhat: the author has apparently felt 
the necessity of a little eloquence, and 
treats us to some surprising specimens 
thereof. We are told of “emblazoned 
demireps,” which are not, as the humble 
student of English might suppose, “ charges ” 
or “ supporters,” but live persons who paint 
themselves. The following sentence we 
must leave to students, not of English, but 
of cryptography—an art in which the sub¬ 


ject of it is represented as an adept:— 
“ Ardour, fire, lights up his eyes as he 
presses forward for tbo great metropolis, 
bespattering his banner until the sweet and 
stately face of his Muse is flushed by reason 
of his blushes.” There is a great deal of 
this in reference to a certain Scotch poet, 
who came to London “ with a great soul 
singing language of the stars, and a hnman 
heart full of sympathy with life,” who 
offers us “ cold and sparkling music, chaste 
and stately lyrics,” and, indeed, several 
pages of similar adjectives and substantives, 
but who is not pecuniarily successful. Too 
eager critics of internal evidence might be 
disposed to conclude from this that the au¬ 
thorship of the “ Chevely Novels ” is an open 
secret, but the temptation must probably be 
resisted. George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY, 

Predestination and Free Will and the West¬ 
minster Confession of Faith: with F.rplanation of 
ltomans IX., and Appendix on Christ's Preaching 
to the Spirits in Prison. By John Forbes, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Aber¬ 
deen. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark.) This is a 
remarkably ingenious nnd able attempt to inter¬ 
pret, from the side of liberal theology, in a sense 
different from that ordinarily attributed to them, 
the formularies subscribed by the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. Much on the 
same principle ns that on which Dr. Newman, in 
Tract XC., offered a “ catholic ” interpretation of 
the Anglican Thirty-nine Articles, Dr. Forbes 
here offers a non-Oalviuislic interpretation of those 
parts of the Westminster Confession that relate 
to Predestination. The principle itself, whatever 
may be thought of the success of its application 
in the present instance, is thoroughly reasonable. 
It may be gathered from the following words :— 

“ It will be objected that the defence now offered of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is Dot in accord¬ 
ance with the historical interpretation of that docu¬ 
ment, as determined both by the well-known eenti- 
ments of its authors and by the general current of 
opinion ever since. But wo beg to remind such ob¬ 
jectors that no public and authoritative document like 
the Westminster Confession—no Act of Parliament, 
for instance, and such also is the Westminster Con¬ 
fession—is to be interpreted as enjoining anything 
further than what it distinctly states, whatever may 
have been the sentiments of the majority of those 
engaged in drawing it up. Nay, the stronger that 
those sentiments may be known to have been, the very 
forbearance to give them distinct expression shows 
that the authors of the Confession did not deem it 
expedient to enforce them " (p. 51). 

Dr. Forbes’ attack on the extreme position of 
Calvin is masterly and conclusive; and he has 
made good the statement that the Westminster 
divines shrank from the outspoken language of 
their great master; but we still continue to think 
that the “ horribile decretum ” which Calvin him¬ 
self boldly asserted and accepted is, after all, 
logically and necessarily involved in Chapter III. 
of the Westminster Confession. No gentle lubri¬ 
cations of the old bottles of the Scottish Formu¬ 
laries, though they may help them to stretch an 
inch or two, can save them ultimately from the 
rending strain of the new wine of the more liberal 
theology that is now fermenting so rapidly in 
Scotland. Prof. Forbes’ “ Explanation of Romans 
IX.” has in substance already appeared in his 
Analytical Commentary on the Romans. 

Cocna Domini: an Essay on the Lord’s Supper, 
its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Sub¬ 
sequent History. By the Rev. John Macnaught, 
M.A., Ex-Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s, Liver¬ 
pool, &c. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) This book 
exhibits a large quantity of cheap and inaccurate 
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learning. The author's translation of the Sarum 
Missal, and the commentary thereupon (pp. 181- 
214), will furnish a few illustrations. In the 
well-known collect that, now as formerly, stands 
at the opening of the English Communion Ser¬ 
vice, “ I)eus cui omue cor patet et omnis voluntas 
loquitur,” Mr. Macnaught thinks that in accuracy 
he improves on Archbishop Cranmer and his co¬ 
adjutors' beautiful rendering of “ ut perfccte to 
diligere et digne laudare mereamur ” by the fol¬ 
lowing—“ so that wo may merit to love thee 
perfectly," &c. Similarly, further on in the ser¬ 
vice, we find, “ that we may merit to serve thee” 

( servire mereamur). But -Mr. Macnaught is not 
content with his mistake; ho resolves to empha¬ 
sise it with a foot-note—'“. . . that we may de¬ 
serve, gain, attain; but with the idea of merit 
lonspicuous in evert/ signification of the word.’’ 
Now, one cannot read many pages of the eccle¬ 
siastical Latin of the Middle Ages without coming 
to see that in such cases as those above cited the 
implied notion of merit has completely passed out 
of sight. This was pointed out many years ago 
in his usual telling manner by Dr. Maitland in his 
Dark Apes ; and it has been noticed more recently 
bv Archbishop Trench in the notes to his Sacred 
Latin l’oetry, and by I’rof. Bright in the Preface 
to his Ancient Collects. After this error it was 
not to be expected that “ Ite missa est” would 
receive a proper rendering. “ Go: [the congrega¬ 
tion] is dismissed,” says Mr. Macnaught, with 
tho information that “ this participle, (missa) came 
to be used as a noun or name for the whole Com¬ 
munion .Service.” While the truth is that in this 
very formula missa is a Low Latin equivalent for 
missio, just as collect a for collect io, idla for ultio, 
rcmissa for remissio, See. That the letter A" stands 
for “ nomen ” does not seem to have struck Mr. 
Macnaught; “ Offerimus . . . pro reye nostro A'” 
becomes “our king M or A’”—borrowed, we sup¬ 
pose, from the Church Catechism. While the 
“ (Irder and Buie of the Mass " is only a misleading 
substitute for the technical Ordiuarium et Canon 
M issue, referring to distinct and well-known divi¬ 
sions of tho service. 

The Student's Ecclesiastical History : the History 
of the Christian Church daring the First Ten Cen¬ 
turies. By Philip Smith. B.A. (Murray.) This 
is a lab u-iotts and creditable compilation, much 
after the manner of the Student's Old Testament. 
History and the Student's A "<w Testament History 
by the same author. The vigour and freshness 
that ordinarily characterise the product of a mind 
it contact with the original sources are want¬ 
ing in Mr. Smith’s work ; and he has certainly 
no occasion to apologise to the reader for the lre- 
qn mt and well-selected quotations from the his¬ 
tories of Canon Robertson and Dr. Philip SchalF, 
which not only add much to the value of the 
b >ok, but help to alleviate its dulness. A com¬ 
mendable feature in Mr. Smith's manual is the 
fairly-executed sketches of tho Christian literature 
of the period treated of. We have often felt that 
want of help of this kind rendered Canon Robert¬ 
son's admirable work much less valuable to the 
student than might be expected. It is no advan¬ 
tage, however, in an elementary work to enter on 
disputed questions like the origin of the Pseudo- 
Clementines. We are told (p. 07) that—“ Some 
suppose the Homilies to bo an heretical perversion 
of the Recognitions-, hut the converse seems more 
probable—namely, that the Homilies present the 
original form of tho work of which the Recogni¬ 
tions are a more orthodox version.” When 
scholars such os Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, 
Salmon, and Lipsius dilli-r so seriously, tho ques¬ 
tion need not be broached in the presence of the 
readers for whoso use this manual is written, the 
measure of whose attainments, as anticipated by 
Mr. Smith, we may gather from tho information 
which he oilers (p. i)4) that the word “ polemical ” 
is “ from 7TiiXe/aor, «w.” Too chapters that deal 
with ecclesiastical architecture, ritual, &c., bavo 
profited largely both from tho letterpress and the 
wood-engravings of the Dictionary of Christian 


Antiquities, edited by Dr. Will. Smith and Prof. 
Cheetham. 

Confession : a Doctrinal and) Historical Essay. 
By L. Desanctis. Translated from the Eighteenth 
Italian Edition by M. II. G. Buckle, Vicar of 
Edlingkam. (Partridge and Co.) The historical 
part of this essay is thin and of a popular east, 
but substantially trustworthy. It is curious to 
find the tone of the degraded priest and ex-oflicial 
of the Holy Inquisition, fierce as it is, more tole¬ 
rant and fair towards Rome than tho English 
vicar who translates and edits him. Mr. Buckle, 
in tho notes, presents us with some highly ques¬ 
tionable statistics as to the comparative numbers 
of illegitimate births iu Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant countries. We are struck by the absence 
of any comparison in this respect between Roman 
Catholic Ireland and Calvinistic Scotland. Such 
a comparison, it is generally believed, would tell 
unfavourably with regard to Scotland. But it is 
obvious that the real morality of a people, even 
with respect to the relations of the sexes, is but 
very imperfectly gauged by tho classifications of 
the birth-rate. 

Benjamin Du Plan, Gentleman of Alois, 
Deputy-General of the Deformed Churches of 
prance, from 1720 to 171)4. By D. Bonnefon, 
Pastor oi’ the Reformed Church of Alais. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original with tho Author's Per¬ 
mission. (Dodder and Stoughton.) The history 
of Protestantism in Franco during the first half 
of the eighteenth century has had some interest¬ 
ing and novel side-lights thrown upon it by the 
publication, some two years ago, of the work 
which has now been translated. M. Bonnefon 
has for the first time given to the public a huge 
number of letters written by Du Plan bearing ou 
tho condition of the oppressed Protestants—more 
especially those of the South. Du Plan, a pious, 
and, in the main, a sensible man, did not wholly 
escape tho influence of the fanaticism of the “in¬ 
spired;” and glimpses are given of the extrava¬ 
gances of the fanatical “ Multipliants” that are 
very curious. 

Bibcl unci Xafnrin'sscnschnft in ihrem grgen- 
seitigen Verhiiltniss. Dargestollt von Gustav Zart. 
(Berlin: Grieben.) The writer of this pamphlet 
imagines that he can oiler something new towards 
the problem of effecting a complete separation of 
the provinces of the teaching of the Bible and 
the teaching of Natural Science. No uniform or 
consistent method is employed : at one time diffi¬ 
culties are dealt with after the manner of the 
mythic interpretation of Strauss, at another we 
are reminded of the old rationalism us of Panins. 
It seems to us to indicate a seriously defective 
capacity for the literary interpretation of docu¬ 
ments when a writer can believo that the narrative 
of the miraculous conception (as given in Luke i., 
2(1-38, and Matt, i., 18) had its source in the 
belief that “Jesus was from his mother's womb 
blessed with the gifts of the Iloly Spirit.” The 
notion that runs through the whole work is that 
principle which it was “ the divine vocation of 
Scfileiermacher to proclaim—Religion ist Gefiihl.” 
Ilence all the difficulties of the Scripture History 
—the Biblical cosmogony, the Biblical account of 
the Deluge, of the Tower of Babel, &c.—are made 
to give way to “ their moral and spiritual signifi¬ 
cance." 

Triplicate Paper on Triunities. By Alfred 
Fairfax Morgan, Solicitor, Blackpool. With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. tho Lord Bishop 
of Manchester. (Elliot Stock.) It is our lot to 
read many silly books, but this little book sur¬ 
passes in extravagance of nonsense anything we 
have seen for a long time. It is with much 
regret that we find the Bishop of Manchester 
guilty' of standing sponsor to its absurdities. 
Dr. Eraser describes the hook as “ an inge¬ 
nious, and, in many instances, novel attempt to 
illustrate one of tho fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith,” and adds: “Its effects upon 
readers will probably bo much the sarno as that 


which the Apostle attributes to ‘prophesying:’ it 
will serve not so much for them that believe not, 
as for them which believe.” We confess that w,- 
trust that many of “them which believe” may 
have sense enough to join with “them which 
believe not ” in laughing heartily at the folly of 
the bonk. “ Some think,” writes Mr. Morgan, 

“ that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity io 
Unity is too hard to believe. Why should this be 
so ? ’ Is not Man a Trinity in U uity ? Does not 
the World exhibit numerous threes in one ? ” kz. 
Mr. Morgan then proceeds to render the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity credible. 

“ Man’s material system, popularly spoken of as 
‘flesh, and blood aud bone,’ is thrice permeated, as it 
were, in almost every part with blood-vessels, nerves, 
and muscles. . . . Does he not possess an enter, 

inner, and intermediate skin ? He lives only as the 
threefold action of circulation, respiration, and diges¬ 
tion is constantly sustained. Solids, liquids and air are 
his triple food. Are not his incisor, molar.and canine 
teeth, &C., ice ... . Mun sees, he liters, he feels. . . " 

“ A lawyer's fee is the third of a pound [the credi¬ 
bility of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity to a 
lawyer called to the bar, forbidden ns he is by 
professional etiquette to accept anything butcvM, 
is no doubt less apparent than to the solicitor who 
has devoted his leisure hours to this defence of 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, and is willing 
to accept six-and-eight-pence] : and three attend¬ 
ances upon a physician are very usually permitted 
upon payment of one fee.” (This is news to us.) 

“ Man's higher nature is imperfect unless sound 
judgment reign supreme [!], giving play to vivid 
fancy, and leaving free the emotional part of bis 
nature.” After due consideration has been given 
to the “ triunities ” in men's teeth and skin, and 
lawyers' fees, we shall bo better able to appreciate 
the following further illustrations of the sv.i.e 
deep truth. “ The honour and safety of the land 
are left in the hands of statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors.” “ A novel can scarcely appear but in 
three volumes.” “ Is there ouly accident in the 
national flora of Rose, Shamrock', and Thistle •' 
Is it only chance that three leathers form the 
Prince of Wales’s plume ? Why are red, white 
and blue, three colours in -the British flag r 
After this the suspicion arises in our minds—H-is 
nut Mr. Morgan hoaxed the Bishop of Manches¬ 
ter ? In Mr. Morgan’s own spirit of enquiry we 
ask—Is it not all a joke ? But on reflection we 
fear it is only too true that both Bishop and 
author are in serious earnest. 

Scripture Searchings in the New Testament, 
illustrating the Structure of Man, and the Influ¬ 
ences External and Internal upon it. By the 
Rev. E. D. Whitmarsh, D.C.L., M.A. M ith u 
Preface by the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., Keeuu 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford- 
and Canon of Christ Church. In Two X olunies. 
(Bell aud Sons.) Prof. Mozley's Preface, to which 
we at once turned with interest, consists of but 
two pages of cautiously-worded commendation. 
Dr. Whitmarsh “ presents the description [of the 
different parts of human nature, and the influence? 
natural and supernatural by which it is affected 1 
tinder their respective headings [such as Spirit. 
Soul, Mind, Flesh; Heart, Envy, Wrath, &c. m 
the shape of specific and distinct masses ot Scrip¬ 
tural facts.” “ This plan, which is very iully and 
elaborately executed, gives” — continues Prut- 
Mozley—“a unity and wholeness, a term and 
vividness, to tho effect of Scripture upon us. 
Some brief illustrations -are occasionally added 
from metaphysical and theological writers. l“ e 
second volume, which follows the course of the 
Gospels and Epistles of the Christian year of the 
English Church, will be found helpful by the 
younger clergy. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, M.A., late Rector of Eversley, 
and Canon of Westminster. Edited by the Ilev. • 
Harrison, M.A., Rector of Brington. (CJR' 
Paul and Co.) The many admirers of Charles 
Kingsley will be glad to see this volume, d e 
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sermons are all marked with the special character¬ 
istics of the author—not the less apparent because 
some of the sermons were written, as the editor 
informs us, “ at an hour’s notice.” Many of them 
are as vigorous, fresh, and, we will say, boyish, as 
the Twenty-Jive Ullage Sermons that appeared 
some thirty years ago. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occa¬ 
sions. By George Dawson, M.A. Edited by his 
AVit'e. (G. Kegan Paul and Co.) Another post¬ 
humous volume of vigorous aud outspoken dis¬ 
courses. Though separated theologically from 
Mr. Kingsley's sermons, they resemble them in 
directness, boldness, and aplomb, as well as in 
their betrayal of the same singular incapacity on 
the part of both the writers to understand the 
position of those from whom they differ. Occa¬ 
sionally there is an air of scornful defiance about 
Mr. Dawson which quite justifies the old Scotch 
motto on the title-page :— 

“ They say- 

Quhnt say they ? 

Lat them say! ” 

The Life of the World to Come, and other Sub¬ 
jects. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., 
Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. (Cassell, 
Fetter and Galpin.) This volume contains 
sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and in the preacher’s own 
church, several of which show considerable 
rhetorical power. In the exegesis of Scripture 
aud in the treatment of controverted points of 
theology Mr. Shore is not so happy as elsewhere. 
To understand others requires a faculty quite 
distinct from that which enables one to say clever 
or brilliant things. AVe are sorry to see that Mr. 
Shore repeats the totally unfounded accusation 
asninst the translators of the English “ Autho¬ 
rised Version ” of the First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians—that anti-Roman party spirit induced 
them to change “ or ” into “ and ” in the passage 
1 Cor. xi., 27. The charge has long ago been 
satisfactorily rebutted by Archbishop Trench. In 
note C. of the Appendix, Mr. Shore lays particular 
stress on the rubric in the service for the Visita¬ 
tion of the Sick, commencing “But if a man, 
either bv reason of extreme sickness,” &c., as 
plainly proving that the teaching of the Church of 
England is in direct opposition to the notion of a 
corporal or physical presence in the Eucharist. 
Whatever the doctrine of the Prayer Book and 
Articles generally on this point may be, this 
rubric, when read in the light of the pre-Reform- 
ation Office, does not so much as touch the ques¬ 
tion. Could Mr. Shore have known that in the 
ancient office for Extreme Unction, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, the priest is directed to say’ to the 
sick man, “ Frater, in hoc casu sufficit tibi vera 
tides et bona voluntas; tantum crede et mandu- 
casti." 

Pulpit Memorials. Photographs and Specimen 
Sermons of Twenty Congregational Ministers. 
AVith brief Memoirs by several Friends. Edited 
by E. J. Evans, B.A., Ph.D., and W. F. Hurn- 
■dall, M.A., Ph.D. (Clarke and Co.) Among the 
names of the “ Twenty Ministers” are several that 
are well known, such as Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, Dr. 
J. Pye Smith, Dr. R. Vaughan, Mr. Binney (of 
the Weigh House Chapel), Mr. T. T. Lynch, Mr. 
Angell James, and Mr. Jay (of Bath). One 
specimen sermon ” of each is given. 

Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By David 
O. Mears, A.M., Pastor of the Piedmont Church, 
AA'orcester, Mass. (Boston: Lockwood, Brooks 
and Co.) Dr. Kirk's was for many years a well- 
known name in Boston. That his personal influ¬ 
ence was great is plain, but the biographv before 
us helps us but very imperfectly to understand 
the sources of his influebce. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

AIr. Edmund AV. Gosse is about to publish a 
collection of his studies in the literature of 
Northern Europe. It will be brought out by 
Messrs. 0. lvegau Paul and Co., and will contain, 
as a frontispiece, a portrait of the Dutch poetess 
Tesselschade A’isscher, drawn by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. 

Mr. A. J. Er.T.is is to lecture on “English 
Dialects: their Classes and Sounds,” at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on AVednesday and Friday, 
January 29 aud 31, 1879. 

The Samoan Dictionary which the Rev. S. J. 
AA'hitmee has edited is now ready and will appear 
very shortly. It contains 11,000 words. The 
Rev. John Inglis, many years a missionary in 
Aneityum, or Annatoui as it is usually spelt, in 
the New Hebrides, has prepared a short grammar 
and a vocabulary of about 4,000 words of the 
language spoken by the natives of the island. The 
work will be very welcome, as the vocabulary' is the 
largest we yet possess of any Melanesian dialect. 

AVe understand that the second volume of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s New Testament 
Commentary for English Headers will be issued 
next week, by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter and Galpin. 
The contributors to tho volume are:—Prof. 
Plumptre, D.D. (the Acts of the Apostles aud 
2 Corinthians); the Rev. AV. Sunday, D.D. 
(Romans and Galatians); tho Rev. T. Teigumouth 
Shore, M.A. (1 Corinthians). 

Under the title of Food and its Preparation, 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish during the 
coming season a school text-book of cookery, 
edited by C. E. Guthrie AV right, lion. Sec. of the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. It is intended for 
the use of Board Schools. 

Tite following changes in the council of the 
London Mathematical Society will he proposed to 
members at the annual meeting, November 14:— 
That Mr. O. W. Merritield, F.R.S., vice-president, 
succeed Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., as president; that 
Prof. Cayley, F.R.S., and Lord Rayleigh be vice- 
presidents; and that Dr. J. Ilopkinson, F.R.S., 
and Mr. II. M. Taylor he chosen in the room of 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S., and Mr. T. Cotterill, 
who retire from tho council. The valedictory 
presidential address will most likely be delivered 
at the annual meeting. 

M. Pate Staffer, Professor in the Grenoble 
Faculty of Letters, is about to publish the first 
volume of an important work on Shakespeare et 
VAntiquite (Fischbacher). Iu it he makes a 
study of those plays of Shakspere which relate to 
subjects taken from antiquity; and in the second 
he will examine the influence of the antique 
genius on Shakspere. This work, which is the 
production of one of the most subtle critics of the 
French University, and in which Shakspere will 
be studied from a highly original point of view, 
is already translated into English, and tho English 
version will no doubt appear in the course of the 
coming winter. 

The position at the head of the Boston (U.S.) 
Public Library, rendered vacant by the removal 
of Prof. Justin Winsor to Harvard, has at length 
been filled up. The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, 
since 1871 Chief Justice of the Boston Municipal 
Court, has been elected. Ho entered the Dane 
Law School at Cambridge iu 1844, and acted as 
librarian during his course, llis practical experi¬ 
ence, therefore, as a librarian has not been large; 
but much is hoped for from his administrative 
abilities. It will certainly be an interesting ex¬ 
periment in librarianship. 

AVe understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have in the press, and will shortly publish, a new 
edition of AVaterton’s Wanderings in South 
America, edited, with considerable additions, and a 
Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. G. AVood. The 
volume will contain above a hundred woodcut 
illustrations. 


The American Library Association has decided 
not to hold a conference this year; but special 
efforts will he made for a “ grand meeting ” at 
Boston in 1879, when it is also hoped to secure a 
considerable representation of European librarians. 

Mr- R. E. Francillon's Christmas Number for 
1878 will take the form of one complete romantic 
novelette, entitled Mi.it with Magic. 

The Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by Joiin Richard Green and Alice Stopford Green ; 
and English Composition, by Prof. John Nichol, 
will, wo understand, be shortly published in 
Messrs. Macmillan aud Oo.’s series of History and 
Literature Primers. 

Mr. Percy Fitzof.rat.d is writing a Christmas 
story entitled Little Dorinda: Who 11'on and 
Who Lost Tier. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces:— The Poets 
laureate of England, by A\"alter Hamilton; 
Chimes from By-gone Years, with an Introduction 
by tho Bishop of Ripon; 'The Shadow of Coming 
Truth, a contribution to modern religious 
thought; Notes on the Gospel of St. Malt hew, by 
the Rev. S. A. Griffiths, with an Introduction by 
t ho Bishop of AVurcester; the fourth vol nine of 
the Old Testament Section of the “Biblical 
Museum ”— Biblical Things not Generally Known ; 
and a facsimile reproduction of the Imitation of 
Christ, in the handwriting of Thomas a Kempis, 
dated 1441. 

Messrs. John F. Shaw and Co. have in the 
press: —The Life and Letters of the Iter. William 
Pennefather ; new and revised editions of vols. i., 
ii., and iii. of the Rev. AV. Hay M. II. Aitken's 
Mission Sermons-, Typical Foreshadowings in 
Genesis, by AV. Lincoln ; Margery’s Son : a Story 
of the Court of Scotland, by Emiiy S. Holt; Bel- 
Marjory: a Tale, by L. T. Meade" (V'our Brother 
and Mine: a Cry from the Great City, by L. T. 
Meade; Pinafore Days: the Adventures of Fred 
and Dolly by Wood and Wave, by Ismny Thorn ; 
Lady Betty s Governess: or, The Corbet Chronicles, 
by L. E. Guernsey; Picldes: a Story for Little 
Children, by Yotty Osborne; The ■Gabled Farm : 
or, Young Wor/cersfor the King-, Winifred: or, 
After Many Days-, and Jean Lindsay, the Vicar's 
Daughter. 

A detailed comparison and analysis of A'ol- 
taire literature will be published shortly, from 
the pen of AI. Gustave Desnoiresteries. The work 
is to be issued by Messrs. Didier, ami will consist 
of four parts, of which three are already printed. 

The Danish periodical Niir og l-'j'-m contains 
an interesting comparison between Seli 'penliauer 
and Sdren Kierkegaard, one of the most original 
thinkers whom Denmark has produced. 

Prof. K. AVittich, of Jena, has just completed 
a biography of Couut Struensee. 

A. von AATnterfels, author of Ein bedeuten- 
der Mensch, has just completed a new novel iu 
four volumes called Der Kbnig da- Luff. 

IIerr Franz Delitzsch writes to the Augs¬ 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung that he has come into 
possession of Schiller's copy of Kant's Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft. He describes the book ns full of 
marginal notes, annotations, queries, and N.B.'s; 
in short, as forming a valuable commentary on 
Schiller’s philosophical writings. 

Oav. G. E. Saltini, the Keeper of the Medici 
Archives, has a work in the press upon Bianca 
Cappello and her husband, the Grand Duke Fran¬ 
cesco de' Medici. 


Die Metamorphosen dcs Polarcises is the title of 
a popular scientific work hv Carl AVeyprecht, the 
commander of tho Austro-Hungarian Arctic Ex¬ 
peditions of 1872-1874. The work, which is to 
appear in numbers, will treat of these journeys 
and their results. 


A correspondent writes :—“ Mr. Edward 
Scott, of the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum, has crowned his Caxton dis- 
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coveries and theory by finding in the MS. Register 
of the secular brethren of St. Alban’s Abbey 
our great printer’s name, under one of its well- 
known forms, William Causton, in the very year, 
1472, in which Mr. Scott always maintained that 
Caxton came to England and St. Albans. Re¬ 
jecting the little romance that Mr. Blades and the 
other Caxtonist8 have composed for the employ¬ 
ment of Oaxton’s five years (1472-7) in Bruges, 
Mr. Scott—basing himself on the declaration of 
Camden and Stowe the Annalist (Stowe, who 
must have know*, contemporaries of Caxton and 
his pupils) that Caxton came to England in 
1471—h as pointed out allusions in early books 
which show that Caxton was at work at St. 
Albans from 1472 to 1477, in which latter 
year he left St. Albans for Westminster, and 
gave up his types and presses to the school¬ 
master of St. Albans. Mr. Scott has thus on 
his side contemporary evidence reported by 
Camden and Stowe, earlv printed allusions which 
necessitate or imply Caxton's printing at St. 
Albans, and his successor there, and, lastly, the 
entry of Caxton at St. Albans in the very year, 
1472, that he was wanted there. On the other 
side there is not one fact, only a suggestion and 
an acknowledged romance. It follows that, as 
Mr. Scott has always maintained, the late Caxton 
Centenary was held five years too late, in 1877 
instead of 1872. Mr. Winter Jones and Mr. 
Bullen, the two leading Caxton authorities iD the 
British Museum, accept Mr. Scott's conclusions. 
He is pursuing his researches, and does not doubt 
that more evidence will turn up to confirm them. 
Ilia argument will shortly appear in pamphlet 
form.” 

Dr. Walter Parow, of Berlin, one of Dr. 
Matzner’s helpers, who is now in England on six 
months’ leave, has undertaken to re-edit for the 
Early English Text Society the English version 
of the poems of Charles, Duke of Orleans, from 
the unique MS. in the British Museum. It is 
believed that this accomplished French noble 
himself Englished his poems during his long stay 
in England at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Mr. EmvAr.D Rose, of the New Shakspere 
Society’s Committee, has undertaken to gather 
yearly, and condense into an Appendix for the 
Society’s Transactions, all the sensible emendations 
—if any—and comments on words and passages 
of Shakspere that appear in English journals, and 
any foreign oues that reach him. Absurdities 
like the suggested “ heathen Adam ” for Shak¬ 
spere s “ lent hern Adam,” and “ eathlier happy ” for 
Shakspere's “ earthlier happy,” will of course be 
excluded. Letters to Mr. Rose should be sent 
to him at 4 Worcester Street, St. George’s 
Square, S.W. 

Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, keeps open till 
March 31, 1879, the subscription list for the 
photographic facsimile of the unique MS. (Digby 
23, in the Bodleian) of the old French Chanson 
de Roland. The price of the book, seventy-two 
leaves quarto, the size of the original, is now a 
guinea, but will be raised to thirty shillings next 
April 1. By long and careful washing of the 
photographs, Mr. Schmid, the Marburg photo¬ 
grapher, is able to guarantee their permanence. 
No plate has been touched, so that all the stains 
and faint rubbed letters of the original are repro¬ 
duced just as they are. The only addition is a 
shadow or two from the crumpled state of the 
vellum leaves, due to binding. We hope the 
facsimile may find many purchasers in England. 

Prof. Stengel has left England this week to 
begin again his work at Marburg. Beside his 
Fairly French lectures, he will continue his 
lectures on Shakspere’s Sonnets. He is tracing 
the history of the subject and form of the Sonnet 
in early Italian, and its passage into other litera¬ 
tures, and is so impressed by the artificiality of 
both subject and form in almost all instances 
that he at present inclines to the opinion that 


Shakspere’s Sonnets are mere poetic exercises. 
He also believes that he can get a new order for 
them, based on Shakspere's budding method, one 
idea gradually developing into another, that into 
a third, &c. When his investigations are ended, 
Prof. Stengel will probablv lay his results before 
the New Shakspere Society, where they will 
doubtless be warmly combated. 

Some of the leading German authors and jour¬ 
nalists held a meeting at Leipzig last week, to 
consider the propriety of constituting an associa¬ 
tion of authors after the pattern of the French 
Societd des Gens de Lettres. The plan was re¬ 
solved upon and the society formed under the 
name of Allgemeiner deutscher Schriftsteller 
Verband, which is to guard the interests of Ger¬ 
man authors abroad and at home. 

A curious old manuscript, containing, strange 
to say, an allusion to the death of the great in¬ 
ventor of printing, Guteuberg, has recently, accord¬ 
ing to the German journals, been found in that 
wonderful storehouse of ancient German art, the 
Walraf Museum at Cologne. This manuscript 
contains the poems, written in Latin, of a certain 
Jan Butzbach, who speaks in one of them of “ a 
recent invention by means of which the works of 
the ancient writers can be rapidly multiplied ; ” 
adding, that “ this invention had proved fatal to 
the discoverer, for a band of malcontents had 
entered his house, borne him away in a carriage, 
and then cut his throat.” The moral that the 
wise mediaeval poet derives from this circum¬ 
stance is that ‘‘ the love of gain is often the cause 
of our ruin.” The poem is dated 1514 and is co«- 
posed of 2,000 verses. 

The “ Cercle de la Librairie ” is having a grand 
new hotel built by the distinguished architect M. 
Charles Gamier, in the Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
This society, which was founded in 1847, now 
reckons 353" members, including all the principal 
French publishers, eighteen English members, and 
sixty belonging to other countries. 

Miss Llotd writes:— 

“I have lately learnt the existence of a curious 
custom of shewing rospoct to the bones of certain 
animals among the Bushmen. . . [Thus] the bones 
of the porcupine are carefully (when piekod) put 
upon the bone-heap of the person who killed it; 
and the leg-bones are not allowed to be broken 
by the children for the sake of the marrow cos- 
tainel in them. Should they be so broken, however 
(through the inadvertence of the women at home), 
all other porcupims are believed to be lame, and 
instead of going out, as usual, to seek for food (on 
their return from which expeditions they are killed by 
the Bushmen), they are believed to remain quietly in 
their holes, which the Bushmen unsuspectingly stop 
up, and await in vain the animals’ return. After 
hours of this weary watching, the disappointed hunters 
return empty-handed to their wives, who are ad¬ 
monished for their evident neglect. It appears also 
to be Bushman etiquette that those to whom a spring¬ 
bok is given by the successful hunter should carefully 
place its bones on the bone-heap of the latter; the 
shoulder-blades, however, must not be gnawed by the 
dogs, and must therefore be safely put out of the 
way among the sticks of the framework of the house. 
Should they be gnawed by the dogs, the hunter will 
lose all his luck.” 

Miss Lloyd thinks that with the help of friends 
she may possibly be able to start a small periodical 
devoted to South African folk-lore, if only a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 
It would not cost above Gd. a part, and there 
would not be more than six to twelve parts 
published a year. 

The Bulletins of the Fourth Oriental Congress 
lately held at Florence are already published, con¬ 
taining notices and abstracts of the papers read 
and the speeches made in the various Sections. 
Among these perhaps a communication made by 
Canon Fabiam on certain Egyptian monuments 
similar to those found in Sardinia, discovered 
in a tomb at Rome below the wall of Servius 
Tullius, will be of most general interest. M. 


Lenormant observed, in reference to this dis. 
co very, that the Sardinian bronzes are wholly 
different in character from those of Italy, and 
even of Corsica, and find their analogues only b 
the Balearic Islands. He believed that the 
famous inscription on the cup of Palestrina must 
be ascribed to the end of the eighth centurv, or 
the beginning of the seventh century, b.c. The 
Bulletins comprise not only comptes rendus of the | 
Sections, the addresses of the President, the 
Secretary, and others, and a list of the members \ 
of the Congress, but also bibliographical lists of i 
the linguistic works published Dy each member 
of the Congress, and catalogues of the MSS. and 
other objects shown in the “ Oriental Exhibition." 
Foremost among these are the interesting remains 
of so-called Graeco-Buddhist art, discovered by 
Dr. Leitner in North-west India. 

The Deutsche Jlundschau begins with its cur¬ 
rent number its fifth year's issue. It contains the 
first of a series of papers on “ The History of the 
War in the East, 1853-1856.* The writer ap¬ 
proaches his subject in the way which Ranke has 
now made familiar ; his object is to unravel the 
olitical history with the aid of State papers, aad 
e has had the opportunity of making use of 
several unpublished documents. The tone of the 
article is one of scientific impartiality, and as the 
series proceeds we have no doubt that the whole 
subject will be shown in its large political bear¬ 
ings with a completeness that it has not yet at¬ 
tained. There are also several interesting articles 
in this number of the Rundschau, especially 
one by Herr Lasker on “Half Culture” (Halb- 
bildung), which he treats as the crying eril of 
modern civilisation. He points out now modern 
progress, in politics, science, and literature, has so 
far extended the sphere of man's activity that it 
exceeds his power to think himself into the world 
in which he moves. Herr Lasker is more successful 
in showing the evil than in suggesting its remedy, 
for his demand that education should be of such 
a character as to enable everyone in his daily call¬ 
ing to find a scope for his full development is diffi¬ 
cult to reduce to any practical snape. Prof 
Scherer has a study of “ Goethe as a Journalist 
in the year 1772, when he wrote for the Frank¬ 
furter gelehrten Anzeiger. Herr Preger contri¬ 
butes a sketch of the history of “ Animal May; 
netism and its Relation to Modem Spiritualism, 
in which he separates what admits of scientific in¬ 
vestigation from the products of imposture. Ik. 
Giissfeldt gives an interesting account of his 
travels in the Arabian Desert, and his experience 
of life in the Coptic monasteries. Paul Hey^ 
has an appreciative article on the Roman satirical 
poet Gioacchino Belli, and translates several of his 
sonnets into German. 

In the Rivista Europea Signor Ferrari has a 
good article on Alcaeus and his influence on 
ancient literature. He claims for Alcaeus the 
position of chief of lyric poets, and illustrates 
at length the large debt of Horace to him, am 
Horace's great inferiority in all the higher quali¬ 
ties of poetry. 

The large demand in Germany for the first 
edition of Prof. Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation ot 
the New Testament (published by the Bntisb 
and Foreign Bible Society) prevented sonw 
English scholars from obtaining this important 
work. Such will be glad to hear that the second 
edition will be ready in a few weeks, and can be 
ordered at the depots of the Society. The work 
has undergone a thorough revision; cleigTmen 
and rabbis, missionaries and scholars, will fre¬ 
quently recognise their contributions._ We are 
extremely glad to learn that the relation of the 
Hebrew to the Greek text has been modified iu 
this edition. Its basis is still (in accordance with 
the rule of the Bible Society) the Textus Becep- 
tus of 1624, but the exigencies of textual criticism 
have been respected in all the more importan 
cases by bracketed readings. The nest edition 
will be stereotyped. We cannot express too 
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strong a confidence in the benefits which Christian 
critics of the New Testament, as well as Jewish 
enquirers into Christianity (whose wants are, of 
course, considered in the first instance), will 
derive from a work which, though contributed to 
by many scholars, will bear the final stamp, not of 
a committee, but of a single mind. Dr. Biesen- 
thal, of Leipzig, himself a veteran scholar and 
missionary, has just anticipated his “friend and 
patron,” Dr. Delitzsch, by bringing out an im¬ 
portant work on the Hebrews (Das Trostschreiben, 
&c., Leipzig: Fernand), including a Hebrew 
translation, to which we hope to call our readers’ 
attention at a future time. 

As article entitled “ Premature Comparisons,” 
by Dr. Tiele, in the October number of the Theo- 
logisch Tijdsehrxft deserves a wider circle of 
readers than we fear it is likely to obtain. The 
danger of drawing hasty inferences from super¬ 
ficial parallelisms is forcibly illustrated from 
recent works of Mr. Fornander and M. Lenor- 
mant. No trained scholar will be misled by such 
resemblances of sound as beth in the Hebrew 
beth-el ( (iaiTvhiov) and the Polynesian batu, 
1. stone, 2. god; between the Polynesian Oro 
and the Egyptian Horus; between the Polynesian 
si lofty 1. dark or black, 2. holy or sacrifice, and 
the cruel black god Siva of Hindustan (which is 
really pure Sanskrit, and means “ gracious ”). But 
when an established Orientalist like M. Lenor- 
rnant offers to prove the connexion of the primi¬ 
tive non-Semitic Babylonians (from whom so 
much of the later Semitic culture appears to be 
derived) and the so-called Turanian, Mongolian, 
or Ural-Altaic peoples, we are naturally inclined 
to give a favourable hearing even to a some¬ 
what bold argument. Dr. Tiele, however, has found 
out some very weak points in M. Lenormant's 
armour. That eminent Assvriologue maintains 
that the Accadian triad of deities, Ana, Hea, and 
Mul-ge, corresponds to the Finnish triad, Ukko, 
Wainamdinen, and Ilmarinen. But there is no 
sufficient evidence for this in the Kalewala. 
Ukko forms no part of any Finnish triad. The 
place given to him by M. Lenormant belongs 
to Lemminkainen; and in spite of trifling 
resemblances, which might be paralleled from 
other mythologies, the general character of these 
triads (not to mention their names) is very dif¬ 
ferent. Besides, the association of the three 
Finnish heroes (once gods) and a great part of 
their myths are really of Germanic origin—Wiiin- 
amdiners is the Finnish parallel of Odin; Ilmari¬ 
nen, of Thor; Lemminkainen, of Loki. M. Le¬ 
normant's further arguments from mythology and 
religion are still less satisfactory : the philological 
proofs are not here discussed. Dr. Tiele’s conclu¬ 
sion is that an affinity between the Accadian and 
the Ural-Altaic peoples cannot be proved on 
grounds derived from mythologies, and that the 
evidence makes such an affinity very improbable. 
We are still far, moreover, from being able to dis¬ 
tinguish with precision the pure Accadian reli¬ 
gion from the Semitic—an additional reason 
against “ premature comparisons.” The other 
articles in this unusually large number are by Dr. 
Kosters on the polemical tendency of the Second 
Book of Maccabees (circumstances of a later age, 
he thinks, are antedated, and the principal ex¬ 
ploits of the later Asmoneans ascribed to the 
favourite hero, Judas); by Dr. Scholten against 
the “ supposed ” third journey of Paul to Oorinth; 
by Straatman on the influence of the fall of the 
Jewish nation on Christianity (the first of a series 
of sketches from the Church history of the second 
century) ; and by Dr. Blorn, defending his view of 
Gal. iii., 13, 16, 20. Among the reviews we 
notice an elaborate but rather unpleasantly-toned 
article by Dr. Oort on Kalisch’s Book of Jonah. 

The August number of the Library Journal 
contains a paper by Mr. B. R. Wheatley, librarian 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, en¬ 
titled “ Desultory Thoughts on the Arrangement 
of a Private Library.” Throughout Mr. Wheatley 
is thinking of a “ gentleman's ” library rather than 


a student’s; and the subject is accordingly treated 
very much from a furnisher's point of view. But 
the upholsterer would save himself the trouble of 
any classification but those of size and appearance; 
and it is a pity that Mr. Wheatley does not do 
the same. Mr. Melvil Dewey discusses the “ Prin¬ 
ciples underlying Charging Systems,” and com¬ 
pares the relative merits of the slip and ledger 
systems. The paper is intended to open a general 
discussion of the subject, and is undogmatic. 
The Americans do not seem to have adopted the 
library indicator, which is so much used in our 
free public libraries, and which may be so worked 
as to make any further account-keeping un¬ 
necessary. 


his bodily strength, he yet had a few brilliant 
oratorical successes, especially in the discussions 
regarding the liberty of the higher education. He 
was redundant, diffuse, declamatory, as is usually 
the case with modern Catholic pulpit-orators; 
but he had warmth, passion, life, breadth of style. 
Although he was opposed to his dying day by the 
Ultramontane party, which prevented his eleva¬ 
tion to the cardinalate, his loss will be regretted 
by all Catholics, for the French clergy has not a 
single man to compare with him as a writer, as an 
orator, or even as a man of action, and the French 
Academy would be greatly embarrassed to find a 
priest worthy to succeed him. G. Monod. 


HONSEIGXEUR DT7FANLOT7P, 

The Catholic Church in France has just lost the 
only man of great intellectual eminence that she 
still possessed. Felix Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, 
died on Friday, October 11. He was a native 
of Savoy, and was born at Saiut-Fdlix in 1S02, 
After filling various ecclesiastical offices at Paris, 
and attaining to that of grand vicaire, he was ap¬ 
pointed in 1841 Professor in the Faculty of Theo¬ 
logy ; but his violent language gave rise to 
tumultuous scenes which caused the abrupt ter¬ 
mination of his course of lectures. In 1849 he 
became Bishop of Orleans, and held that see till 
his death, displaying indefatigable activity and 
devotion. Under his superintendence the little 
Seminary of Orleans attained a remarkable de¬ 
velopment, and became a formidable competitor 
to secular institutions of the kind. Classical 
studies, which Mgr. Dupanloup repeatedly under¬ 
took to defend against the Ultramontanes, and 
especially against M. Veuillot and the Univers, 
were cultivated with success. Every year the 
pnpils of the Seminary performed a Greek or Latin 
play before a select audience. It is in his excel¬ 
lence as an instructor that we must recognise the 
most sympathetic and most remarkable feature of 
Mgr. Dupanloup's character. His best work is his 
treatise De 1'Education, published in three volumes, 
octavo, 1855-67, in which admirable directions 
and observations of great psychological acuteness 
are mixed up with scholastic subtleties and with 
those excessive regulations which are the “ note ” 
of the clerical spirit. Mgr. Dupanloup, who was 
catechist to the Orleans princes in 1828, was long 
a member of the Liberal Catholic party; but 
with advancing years ho became more and more 
bitter in spirit, and more narrow in ideas. In 
1859 he began a very warm polemic in favour of 
the temporal power of the Pope ; in the French 
Academy, of which he was elected a member in 
1854, he laboured with extreme ardour to defeat 
the candidatures of MM. Maury, Littrd, and 
Renan ; and in 1871, when M. LittrtS was at last 
elected, he made himself ridiculous by sending in 
his resignation, which was not accepted. In 
1803 he issued his Avertissement aux Pbres de 
Famille, in which he made an outrageous attack 
upon MM. Maury, Renan, Littrd, Taine, Schdrer, 
through the medium of garbled quotations and 
windy rhetoric, which did not hinder him very 
recently from energetically supporting M. Taine’s 
candidature, out of hatred for the Revolution. 
At first confounded by the publication of the Sylla¬ 
bus, he sought to provein a pamphlet, remarkable 
for its sophistry, that it was compatible with all 
our modern liberties. In 1870 he again essayed to 
combat the dogma of Papal Infallibility, and 
wrote a book attacking it; but after the decision 
of the Council he at once submitted. Thence¬ 
forward he gave himself up almost wholly to 
politics. He displayed admirable courage during 
the Prussian occupation, and rendered great ser¬ 
vices to his diocese. He was elected by the 
Loiret a deputy to the National Assembly. In that 
Assembly, as in the Senate, of which he was 
elected a life member, he was one of the most 
zealous chiefs of the clerical and monarchical 
party. Although his eloquence had declined with 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Special Map of Afghanistan issued by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son has at least the 
merit of cheapness. The boundaries, the rail¬ 
ways, and the principal lines of communication 
are fairly well given; and the inset map of the 
Khyber Pass on a large scale forms a novel and 
valuable feature. It is curious to find from the 
spelling of the names that a German authority 
has evidently been followed even for British terri¬ 
tory. We cannot say much in favour of the 
“ description of the country ” printed up and down 
on the back of the map. The sources of informa¬ 
tion are not all acknowledged. Some portion we 
fancy we have seen already in a daily newspaper. 
Not a few paragraphs have been taken verbatim 
from the article in the Geographical Magazine 
noticed in the Academy last week. There is a 
great number of typographical blunders. The 
Lohani Povindahs appear as the “ Tohani 
Provindahs; ” vakeel becomes “ vadeel; ” Ab¬ 
durrahman, “ Abduwahman; ” and the chief 
of “ the illustrious garrison ” is disguised 
as “ General Knott ” (sic). The trade of Af¬ 
ghanistan is given according to the estimates of 
1802, as amounting to an export of 156,0001., and 
an import of 120,0001., by the Khyber Pass. It 
may be interesting to correct these figures by the 
official returns for 1875-76. The exports from 
Afghanistan in that year, as registered at Pesha- 
wur, amounted to 888,000 mounds in weight (the 
maund is 80 lb., or 28 to the ton), valuea at 
Rs. 91,43,000, or, say, 900,0001. The chief items 
were: silk, 190,0001.; fruits and nuts, 178,0001.; 
dyes (chiefly madder), 142,0001.; wood, 127,0001.; 
charas (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), 
86,0001.; other drugs, 62,0001. The imports into 
Afghanistan were 264,000 mounds in weight and 
Rs. 81,66,000 in value, or, say, 800,0001. The 
chief items were: English piece goods, 328,0001. 
(probably over-estimated); Indian cotton cloth, 
116,0001.; tea, 185,0001.; indigo, 69,0001.; and 
salt, 7,0001. It must be remembered that these 
statistics only refer to the traffic that passes 
through the Kyber. They do not include that 
carried into the Panjab by the minor passes, or 
that which enters Sind by the Bolan. 

We understand that the Indus State Valley 
Railway from Kotri to Multan is to be opened 
throughout for traffic this month, thus giving- 
direct communication from Karachi to Lahore. 
The Napier bridge over the Satlaj at Bhawalpur 
has long been completed, but the Indus has not 
yet been bridged between Sakhar and Bakhar, 
where the traffic will be carried by a powerful 
line of steam ferries. Despite this important 
break in the chain, the new railway will be of 
great value in reference to the military operations 
on our disturbed North-West frontier. 

The October Quarterly Statement of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund contains a prospectus of a 
proposed expedition to the Sea ot Galilee. The 
main interest gathers round the three towns of 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, none of 
which are quite satisfactorily identified. A special 
fund is being formed. We wish all success to 
the scheme, as so populous and important a district 
as the shores of tne Sea of Galilee once were cannot 
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fail to reward a careful examination. The western 
side of the lake has been already surveyed by 
Lieutenant Kitchener; the eastern is almost un¬ 
known. Mr. Birch continues his ingenious, but 
sometimes rather rash, speculations on “ Zion, tho 
City of David.” 

The new number of the French Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains, among other matter, 
an account by Dr. RtScugis of a journey in tho 
interior of Morocco in March and April of last 
year, and a description by M. Charles AViener, 
the well-known traveller, of the disastrous ascent 
of the Misti peak, near Arequipa, Peru, under¬ 
taken by Messrs. Ryder, Rothwell, and Bulpett, 
which unfortunately resulted in the death of two 
of their number. 

Tite July-August number of the Bulletin of 
the Marseilles Geographical Society opens with a 
paper by M. H. Greti'ulhe, entitled “ Voyage de 
Lnmoo a Zanzibar,” which furnishes much infor¬ 
mation respecting a little-known portion of the 
Swahili coast. Lamoo is described as a low, 
sandy island covered with cocoa-nut trees, which 
is situated about a mile from the main land, and 
is sheltered from the Indian Ocean by the island 
of Mauda. The paper is illustrated by a sketch 
map of the Swahili coast. 

In a letter written from Zanzibar on August 29, 
I’ere Ilorner forwards to Leu Missions Cutholiqucs 
some particulars respecting the travellers who are 
exploring Equatorial Africa. The last news of 
the Abb<5 Debaize was received from Bisako. 
Everything was going on well, and, notwith¬ 
standing the desertion of a few porters, tho 
traveller was well satisfied. The news of the 
Belgian Expedition is less cheering, some 325 
of the porters having deserted, taking with them 
property valued at over 800k The Belgians have 
gone to Mpwapwa with the 101 men who re¬ 
mained faithful, after having left behind 250 
bales of merchandise at Mvomdro. M. Cambier 
proposes to establish his camp at Mpwapwa for 
two months, and MM. Wautier and Dutrieux will 
bring up tho goods left behind. During this in¬ 
terval M. Cambier will push forward to Urambo 
in Unyamwesi, where hecontemplates founding the 
first of the “ stations hospitalieres et scieutitiques." 
M. Philippe Broyon left Bagamoyo on August 15 
with the intention of proceeding to Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. 

On July 30'the steamer Neptune, of Helsingfors, 
left Wardo for the mouth of the River Obi, by 
way of the Kara Sound, and completed her re¬ 
turn voyage on September 7, thus successfully 
opening communication by sea between Europe 
and Siberia. Just before her arrival in Obi Bay 
a quantity of grain arrived for her, but it was 
shipped with difficulty, owing to the shallowness 
of the water for a considerable distance from the 
shore. On the return voyage the Neptune met 
with a good deal of drift-ice in the Kara Sound, 
and consequently had to go through Masehutschin 
Sound instead. The principal difficulties which 
the steamer experienced were due to hazy weather 
and incorrect charts. 

Some Jesuit missionaries are preparing to leave 
for Africa, via the Cape, in November, with the 
intention of establishing a new mission in the 
valley of the Upper Zambesi. They propose to 
found their first stations among the Matabele and 
the Betchuana tribes, and later on, if possible, to 
extend their field of operations to the region 
bordering on Lake Bangweolo. 


MAGAZINES AND KEVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind strikes us as some¬ 
what inferior to its predecessors in the variety and 
suggestiveness of its contents. There is, however, 
at least one article which deserves to be atten¬ 
tively read as well by those who sympathise with 
as by those who dissent from the conclusions 
which it seeks to establish. This is Mr. A. J. 


Balfour’s paper on “ Transcendentalism.” The 
writer examines the position of the tranecendent- 
alist with reference particularly to the question of 
causation and the existence of an independent 
world, but finds n general objection to the tran¬ 
scendental method in the extent to which it 
ignores the mind unconscious of the relations 
which the transcendentalist holds to be necessary 
elements in the constituting of experience. If, 
Mr. Balfour argues, the transcendentalist allow 
that all that is required to constitute an experience 
is, not that the object of perception should 
actually be thought in the relations “ necessary ” 
to make it an object, but only that it should be 
capable of being so thought, the whole tran¬ 
scendental argument appears to vanish away, and 
the rules which thought was supposed to im¬ 
press on nature turn out to be mere “ casual 
necessities of our reflective moments — neces¬ 
sities which would have been unmeaning to 
us in our childhood, of which the mass of man¬ 
kind are never conscious, and from which 
we ourselves are absolved during a large portion 
of our lives." But we imngino tho transcendent¬ 
alist never does allow tho premisses on which this 
argument depends; and the words which Mr. 
Balfour quotes from Prof. Caird do not, when 
closely studied, bear out such an interpretation. 
The individual may be indeed unconscious of 
thinking the relations under which an object must 
be thought in order to be known at all; but it 
does not follow that the object is not known under 
these relations ; no more surely than our uncon¬ 
sciousness of the associated ideas by which we 
have passed from one conception to another proves 
the non-existence of the ideas which have inter¬ 
vened between tho two conceptions. Mr. Balfour, 
then, does not seem to us to have made out his 
“general objection” against transcendentalism; 
nor when he comes to criticise the argument in 
which Kant reasoned from the fact of change for 
the existence of a permanent substance, or sought 
to establish the law of causation, does he strike 
us as more convincing. But he has certainly 
tried to understand his opponents’ standpoint, 
and suggested difliculties which may help the 
trauscendentalists to give a firmer basis to 
the work of Kant. The other papers may 
be briefly noticed. Mr. Stanley Ilall writes 
vigorously on “ The Muscular Perception of 
Space,” but we fear we cannot recommend his 
article to nny but those who attach clear ideas to 
“ dichotomising stems” or “ fibres ” which “ana¬ 
stomose.” Spntialitv, the writer holds, is as 
inseparable an attribute of motor feelings ns of 
force or matter; and generally he attaches to 
movement an importance not altogether unlike 
that which Trendelenburg assigned it. Prof. 
Bain continues to discourse on education, and has 
some sensible remarks on punishment and prizes. 
The article which will be, no doubt, as widely read 
as any is that by Signor Barzellotti on “ Philo¬ 
sophy in Italy.” So little is known by most of 
us about the condition of Italian philosophy that 
such a survey as Signor Barzellotti gives should 
be particularly welcome. The writer's views are 
sufficiently disheartening. “ There is as yet in 
Italy,” he concludes by saying, “ no true and 
proper speculative movement; ” and the only con¬ 
siderable philosophical wave that has influenced 
Italy—that, viz., connected with the names of 
Galluppi, Rosmini, and Gioberti—was coloured 
throughout by theology. From the list of 
modem philosophical writers with whom Signor 
Barzellotti deals we miss, by the way, the name 
of Prof. Turbiglio, whose eccentric views on 
Spinoza attracted some three years ago consider¬ 
able attention among us, and with whose opinions 
with regard to Malebranche Prof. Flint expresses 
himself, in one of the critical notices appended to 
the larger articles, as no more satisfied than pre¬ 
viously. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for July 
opens with an article on Space, which may be 
taken as a half-reply to Mr. Hall's attempt to 


identify it with muscles and phenomena of move¬ 
ment. Movement, the writer (Mr. Cabot) main¬ 
tains, must start from some point, and this point is 
already spatial. And thus, he adds, the plausi¬ 
bility of the different attempts used to evolve 
extension from purely intensive feelings with the 
help of the consciousness of movement is dne to 
the fact that in assuming this consciousneas they 
assume exactly what was to be discovered. Another 
paper, not, indeed, so pointed as this last, but still 
deserving of attention, is “On Brute and Human 
Intellect,” bv Mr. W. James. The writer gives a 
clear analysis of the process of reasoning, and 
especially insists on the degree to which dissocia¬ 
tion enters into reasoned knowledge. “Areason¬ 
ing animal,” he writes, “ mu3t easily dissociate 
and extract characters: in order to do so, charac¬ 
ters must have some peculiar aesthetic or practical 
interest for him, or, failing in that, must form 
variable connexions in his experience.” Now, in 
this sense, Mr. James goes on to show, the 
lower animals do not reason: all the many 
stories of brute intelligence may be accounted 
for by mere contiguous association resting 
on experience. “ The characters extracted by 
animals are very few, and always related to their 
immediate interests or emotions.” Animals, in 
fact, “are enslaved to routine, to cut-and-dried 
thinking ” ; so that thoughts, in place of calling 
up their similars, suggest only “ their habitual 
successors.” The other papers of the number are 
directly or indirectly translations from French or 
German sources—a form of work in which the 
Speculative has been always particularly pro¬ 
minent. 

The Journal of Mental Science for October con¬ 
tains little that will interest any but the specialist. 
The number opens with the presidential address 
delivered by Dr. Crichton-Browne at the Royal 
College of Physicians; but the hulk of the maga¬ 
zine is occupied with Dr. Napier’s translation of 
Drs. Eulenburg and Guttman's Physiology and 
Pathology of the Sympathetic System of Herres. 
Dr. Ireland continues his essay on Thought and 
Words; but tho cases of mental delusion or of 
abnormal speech which he discusses cannot be 
said to throw much fight upon the question of 
thought and language as generally understood. 
It might bo less misleading if this Quarterly 
would describe itself as the “ Journal of Mental 
Pathology,” or at least find some title which 
would indicate the character of its contents better 
than its present name can be said to do. 

In a very good number of the Theological Re- 
view, the best article is the first—on “ The Goel, 
bv John Fenton. It deals—perhaps too exclu¬ 
sively—with his obligation to “ raise up seed unto 
his brother," and illustrates the Israelite law and 
customs on the point, and their probable origin, 
by many close and relevant parallels elsewhere. 
The only fault in the article is that he follows the 
comparative method too far, and attends too little 
to what has been learnt from the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures themselves. There is no novelty in the 
view that Absalom's appropriation of his fathers 
concubines, and Adonijah's proposal for Abishag, 
had their motive in the doctrine that “ women 
were heritage,” and that each claimed to be his 
father's heir. But the fact that Adonijah sought 
Abishag, who was not David's concubine, rather 
than any other member of his seraglio, tells rather 
against tho suggestion that the men of Davids 
time saw no incest in the story of either Tamar. 
And it would have been worth noticing that the 
law of the Levirate in Deuteronomy is limited to 
the case “ when brethren dwell together; ’ also 
that the Samaritans did not observe it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 


DR. JOHNSON AND MACPHERSON. 

Loudon : Oct. 14,1S78. 

The kindness of a gentleman who is in posses¬ 
sion of the original documents enables me to 
send you copies of some letters which will, I 
think, till or partly fill a gap in the history of 
Johnson's famous quarrel with Ossian Macphersou. 
In a letter published by Boswell and dated 
February 7, 1775, Johnson gave a brief account 
of the affair. “Macphersou," he says, “never in 
his life oili-red mo a sight of any original or of any 
evidence of any kind ; hut thought only of intimi¬ 
dating me by noise and threats, until my last 
answer —that I would not be deterred from de¬ 
tecting %chat I thought a cheat bg the menaces of a 
ruffian —put an end to our correspondence."' After 
giving the letter from which this passage is 
taken, Boswell says:—“ What words were used by 
Mr. Macphorson in his letter to the venerable sage, 
I have never heard ; but they are generally said to 
have been of a nature very different from the 
language of literary contest.” He then gives the 
letter from Johnson to Macpherson containing the 
phrase about the cheat and the ruffian. Johnson 
repeated this letter to him from memory; but 
1 Vos well had not himself seen the correspondence. 
Nor, so far as I know, has any part of it been 
published. The letters which I now copy from 
the originals appear to he part, if not the whole, 
of Macpherson’s share in it. 

The first letter is addressed to William Strahan, 
Esq., New Street, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, 


(No. 1.) 

“ Private. 

“ Dear Sir,—Upon mature consideration, I have 
sent the enclosed ostensible letter. However 
unwilling I may be at this time especially to do 
anything that may create noise, I find I cannot 
passover the expressions contained in Dr. Johnson's 
pamphlet. I desire, therefore, that you will 
use your endeavours with that impertinent fellow 
to induce him to soften the expressions concerning 
me, though it should occasion the loss of a few 
days in the publication. If be has a grain of com¬ 
mon sense, I suppose, lie will see the impropriety 
of the words and prevent further trouble. You 
may show to him the inclosed, hut to none else; 
and take care to keep it in your own hands. I am, 
“ Dr. sir, 

“Manchester Buildings, Yours affectionately, 

“ Jan. 15, 1775. J. Mactiieksox.'’ 

The enclosure is as follows :— 

(No. 2.) 

“ Dear Sir,—A friend of mine has, this moment, 
put into my hands a sentence from a work en¬ 
titled A Journey to the Western Islands of Scot¬ 
land, which, I am informed, is written by Dr. 
Johnson. In expressing his incredulity, with re¬ 
gard to the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, 
ho makes use of the words insolence, audacity, and 
guilt. To his want of belief on this subject I 
have not the smallest objection. But I suppose you 
will agree with me, that such expressions ought 
not to be used by one gentleman to another; and 
that whonever they are used, they cannot be passed 
over with impunity. To prevent consequences 
that may be, at once, disagreeable to Dr. Johnson 
and to myself, I desire the favour that you will 
wait upon him, and tell him that I c.rpect ho will 
cancel from his Journey the injurious expressions 
above mentioned. I hope that, upon cool reflec¬ 
tion, ho will be of opinion, that this expectation 
of mine is not unreasonable. 

“ I am, Dear Sir, 

“Y r our most obedient humble servant, 
“Manchester Buildings, James Macpherson. 

“ Jan. 15th, 1775. 

“ William Strahan, Esq.” 

The next letter is not dated:— 

(No. 3.) 

“ Private. 

“Dear Sir,—As I expect to have Dr. Johnson's 
final answer to my, I think, very just demands, at 
seven o'clock, I beg leave to inclose to you the 
purport of such an advertisement, as would satisfy 
me. As I am very serious upon this business I 
insist, that you will keep it to yourself; for were 
it not [for] the present circumstances of an affair, 
in which you (as well as I) are concerned, I should 
before this time have traced out the author of this 
journey, in a very effectual manner. Unless I 
have a satisfactory answer, I am determined (in¬ 
deed it is necessary) to bring that business to a 
conclusion before I begin any other. I am, 

“ Dear .Sir, 

“ Yours, &c., &c., 

“ Past 4 o'clock. J. Macpherson.” 

The enclosure is as follows:— 

(No. 4.) 

“ Advertisement. 


The following (undated) letter and inclosure 
addressed to Mr. Cadell, bookseller, opposite 
Catherine Street, Strand, may also be of interest, 
though they do not refer to the controversy with 
Johnson himself, and must be of a later date:— 

(No. 6). 

“ Private. 

“ Dear Sir,—Something like the enclosed may 
do. Will you transcribe it carefully', as it would 
be highly improper anything, in commendation 
of the work, should go in the hand of the author? 
I can easily trace the malignity of the Johnsonians 
in tlie I’laiudealer. Such allegations, though too 
futile to impose on men of sense, may have weight 
with the foolish and prejudiced who are a great 
majority of mankind. I think therefore it were 
better no such things should appear at all, if it 
can be done. I am, Dear Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ J past 4 o’clock. J. M.” 

(No. G) 

“ To the Printer of the St. James's Chronicle. 

“ It is doubtful whether the writer who signs 
himself a Plain Dealer in your paper of Tuesday, 
discovers most malice or folly. He presumes to 
call in question the authenticity of the papers, 
just published by Mr. Macpherson, yet the ori¬ 
ginals have lain for these two months past, in the 
hands of Mr. Oadell, the bookseller, for the in¬ 
spection of the Public. The insinuations of the 
Plain Dealer concerning the principles of the 
writer are as false as his allegations against the 
authenticity of the papers. The impartiality of 
Mr. Macphorson's narration, his undeviating at¬ 
tention to truth, his strict justice to the characters 
of men, the liberality of his observations on facts 
and Ins apparent and uniform attachment to the 
rights of human nature, (the great foundation of 
civil liberty,) have met with the unanimous ap¬ 
probation of the judicious and unprejudiced of all 
parties. If he is not a favourite with the violent 
of any party, it is because he is biassed by the 
follies of none. Impartial.” 

I need make no comments on the above. 

Leslie Stephen. 


a centaur GROW. 

Westbury on Trym : Oct. 14, 1878. 

It may he worth while to point out one note¬ 
worthy version of the Centaur groups of Aristeas 
and I’apias of Caria which would seem to have 
been overlooked by Prof. Sidney Colvin in his 
late papers on this subject. These groups, modelled 
and chased in high relief, occur on two antique 
silver cups found, I think, at Pompeii (or possibly 
at Herculaneum), and now in one of the upper 
Bronze Dooms of the Museo Borbonico in Naples. 
The cups are two-handled, and measure about 
five inches in height bv four, or four and a-half, 
inches in diameter. Each cup is adorned with 
both subjects—namely, the old Centaur and Cupid 
on one side, and the young Centaur and Cupid on 
the other. The same unrivalled collection also 
contains two ancient frescoes discovered at Portici 
and Besina, in which are depicted Marine Cen¬ 
taurs, the hinder quarters of the man-horse ending 
in a merman's tail. These subjects are engraved 
in the Ileal Museo Borbonico, vol, viii., plate x, 
Amelia B. Edwards. 


“ The author of the Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland finding, when it was too late 
to make any alterations, that some expressions in 
page and have given offence to the gentle¬ 
man alluded to, he takes this method of informing 
the public, that he meant no personal reflection ; 
and that, should this work come to a second im¬ 
pression, he will take care to expunge such words 
as seem, though undesignedly, to convey an 
affront. This is a piece of justice, which the 
author owes to himself as well as to that gentle¬ 
man.” 


MESSRS. W. AND A. K. JOHNSTONS MAP OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 

Kew : October 14,1S7S. 

As a newdy-published map of Afghanistan, re¬ 
viewed in last week's Academt, is spoken of as 
“ Keith Johnston's map,” may I he allowed to say 
that I have not even seen the map in question ; 
and that I have taken no part in editing the geo¬ 
graphical works issued by Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston since 1873? Keith Johnston. 
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8CIENCE. 

HOMER AND THE EPIC CTCLE. 

Ilomeri quae nunc exsiant an reliquis Cycli 
carminibus antiquiora jure habiia sivt. 
Auctore F. A. Paley, M.A. (F. Nor- 
gate.) 

Of the manifold questions belonging to the 
great Homeric controversy, Mr. Paley has 
chosen one of the most vital to the ultimate 
issue. We cannot bring the Homeric poems 
within any scheme of chronology, properly 
so called; but we may measure their date, 
as geologists measure the age of rocks, by 
counting the strata of literature that lie be¬ 
tween them and the beginning of dated 
history. These strata are, in the commonly- 
accepted view, the period of Lyric poetry 
which lies on the confines of history, the 
somewhat earlier period of Elegiac poetry 
(Callinns, Tyrtaeus, &c.), and, finally, cer¬ 
tain poems—of which we possess the very 
scantiest remains—commonly called Cyclic, 
and supposed to represent the later efforts 
of the ancient Epic school. Mr. Paley re¬ 
verses this theory. He believes, if I have 
rightly understood him, that the ancient 
Epic literature consisted of a large mass of 
ballads or narrative poems, dealing with all 
the various groups of Greek legend. These 
shorter and ruder epics, he thinks, formed 
the only Homer known to Pindar, the Tra¬ 
gedians, Aristophanes, Herodotus, and Thu¬ 
cydides ; while “ our Homer ”—the Iliad and 
Odyssey in their present form—were not 
generally known before the time of Plato. 
He supposes the two poems to have been put 
together, mainly from the rich materials of 
the old ballad literature, in the time of 
Herodotus, and, perhaps, by the gram¬ 
marian-poet Antimachus of Colophon. This 
theory has already been advanced by Mr. 
Paley on several occasions, especially in the 
Prefaces to his two editions of the Iliad. In 
the present publication he has done scholars 
the service of placing his case before them 
in a single treatise of forty pages, stated 
with all the terseness and perspicuity of 
which the Latin language is capable. 

The readers of the Academy do not need 
to be told that Mr. Paley is learned and in¬ 
genious, and they will understand that it is 
not from any want of appreciation of these 
qualities that the reviewer, who has to ex¬ 
press a general dissent from Mr. Paley’s 
conclusion, is obliged to dwell mainly on 
points as to which he thinks his contention 
cither inconclusive or wrong. 

The first thing that strikes a reader of 
Mr. Paley’s treatise is that his investigation 
of the Epic Cycle does not start from the 
usual points. The Epic Cycle (using the 
term in its strict sense) is known to us 
almost exclusively from a passage of the 
Chrestomathia of Proclus, preserved in sub¬ 
stance by Photius. (This passage, with 
other notices and fragments, has lately been 
reprinted in a volume of the Teubner series, 
■the Epicorum Qraecarum Fragmenta, edited 
by G. Kinkel, of Zurich.) Now, who was 
Proclus ? What is his date ? What is the 
meaning of the term kuk\o c ? What is the 
date of the firiKot k!>k\oc ? Was it in prose 
or in verse ? If in verse, was it a collection 
of entire poems arranged chronologically, or 


of selected parts of poems P Or was it an 
abstract in verse, like the Epitome Iliados, 
which bears the name “ Pindarus The- 
banus ” ? These are the questions dealt 
with by Welcker and other enquirers, but 
passed over, so far as I see, by Mr. Paley. 
His method is to begin with Pindar and the 
Tragic poets. Whenever he finds a story or a 
version of a story in which they can be shown 
not to have followed the Iliad or Odyssey, 
he puts it down as so much matter derived 
from Cyclic poems, usually specifying the 
poem — the Cypria, or ’l\iuv irtpms, or 
Nbirrot, &o. — which he regards as the 
source. Surely the more logical course 
would have been, first to construct the story 
of each of the Cyclic poems from the direct 
evidence of Proclus, and then to ascertain 
whether the result is more in agreement with 
Pindar and the Tragic poets, or with “ our 
Homer.” 

As examples of the necessity of an ex¬ 
amination of the evidence of Proclus I would 
mention one or two of Mr. Paley’s assertions 
regarding the contents of Cyclic poems. The 
capture of Troy by Hercules, he says on 
page 10, was related in the Cypria. It is not 
in the argument given by Proclus, and 
surely would not have been omitted by him. 
Again, the journey of Paris to Egypt and 
Sidon is given as part of the story of the 
Cypria by Proclus. Mr. Paley somewhat 
surprises one by saying that the same thing 
appears from Herodotus ii., 112-120. What 
Herodotus there says is that, according to 
the Cypria, Paris went straight from Lace¬ 
daemon to Troy in three days, with a fair 
wind and calm sea; and in this instance, 
therefore, it seems that the ancient poem 
which Herodotus had before him gave a very 
different version from that of the Helena of 
Euripides, and from that of the “Cyclic” 
Cypria known to Proclus. 

To these criticisms Mr. Paley may reply 
that he does not attribute much weight to 
the arguments of the Cyclic poems as given 
by Proclus. His case, he may say, is made 
out if he has proved two points: first, that 
the matter of Pindar and the Tragic poets is 
different from that of the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and then, that it is older. 

The differences pointed out by Mr. Paley 
between the stories followed by the Tragic 
poets and those which we find in Homer are 
certainly deserving of attention. I do not, 
indeed, attach much weight to the fact that 
the Tragic poets recognise many legends and 
parts of legends of which we hear little or 
nothing in Homer. It seems to me that that 
is only what we should expect on any hypo¬ 
thesis. The Iliad and Odyssey take in two 
comparatively small portions of a large anct 
various body of mythology. There is no 
reason to assume, as Mr. Paley does, that 
an Attic dramatist would go for subjects, 
chiefly or exclusively, to the two best Epic 
poems. The bestpoems ornovelsdonotalways 
make the best subjects for plays; and even 
the Iliad and Odyssey must have been ex¬ 
hausted by a poet who produced plays as 
fast as Aeschylus or Sophocles. The difficulty, 
therefore, arises, not when Pindar or the 
Tragic poets give a story that is unknown to 
Homer, but when they give a version of a story 
differing in some important particular from 
the Homeric account. Some examples of this 


are given on page 13 of Mr. Paley’s treatise. 
According to the Tragic poets Hector was 
dragged round the walls of Troy while still 
living; in Homer he is killed by Achilles in 
battle. In Aeschylus Agamemnon is killed 
in a bath, in Homer at the banquet. Accord, 
ing to Pindar Achilles gained immortality, 
of which Homer knows nothing. Mr. Paley 
mentions other instances of a less decisive 
kind. Thus, it is not a contradiction that 
the body of Sarpedon is carried off by Sleep, 
the body of Memnon by Eos ; or that Nestor 
is saved from danger on one occasion by 
Diomede, on another by Antilochus. Nor 
am I sensible of the great falling off in the 
characters of Helen, Ulysses, and Menelans, 
which Mr. Paley maintains to have taken 
place between the Tragic poets and “ our 
Homer.” It is difficult to see in what respect 
the Ulysses of the Ajax and the Phihctetu 
is morally inferior to the Ulysses of Homer. 
Helen is no doubt called ipiQ alpaToaisa, 
nvfufiikXavroc ’Eptvvc, &c., by the Chorus of the 
Agamemnon, but that has nothing to do with 
her character, only with the fact that she 
was the cause of the war. Menelans, finally, 
is so colourless a personage in Homer that 
the dramatists were obliged to frame a 
character for him; and in doing so they 
were probably influenced by the Athenian 
antipathy to Sparta. 

Admitting, however, the existence of dis¬ 
crepancies, we have still before us the ques¬ 
tion, Which of the two versions is likely in 
each case to be the older ? Mr. Paley s 
reasons for his answer are given on page 0 
of the present treatise :— 

“Antiqua potius quam recentiora seeutos esse 
Pindarum ac tragicos et per se admodum yen- 
simile est, qua illi religions Homerum respicie- 
bant, et vel ex eo ipso fidem ducit, quod pleraqne, 
quorum integram illi et accuratam notitiam habe- 
bant, Ilomero nostro brevius angustiusque includ- 
untur. 1 ’ 

That is to say, (1) Pindar and the dramatists 
would not have followed inferior authorities 
if they had known and accepted “out 
Homer; ” and (2) Homer.alludes to many 
stories as already known to his hearers, and 
thus implies the existence of earlier narrative 
poetry. 

To the first argument I would reply that 
Pindar and the dramatists had the whole 
stores of Greek mythology before them, and 
were by no means confined to subjects 
already treated by poets, much less to the 
works of any single poet. Mr. Paley 
attributes to them a sort of bibliolatry, 
whereas Greek mythology was a living and 
growing tradition. It is true that Aeschylus 
is said to have called his plays “ slices from 
the great banquet of Homer.” But no one 
doubts that the name Homer, in the time ot 
Aeschylus, included many poems besides 
the Iliad and Odyssey. And such a saying* 
after all, must be understood with some 
reference to the possibilities of the case. 
Let Mr. Paley consider how many goo 
acting plays, conforming to the laws of t e 
Greek stage, could be founded on the inci¬ 
dents of the two Homeric poems. Ansto e 
—who on such a matter must be allowed 
be an authority—noted that each poe 
only furnished a single plot, ° r a * ® 
two. Even supposing that several subj 
might have been found, the proportion 
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plays based on “ our Homer,” in the case 
of a dramatist who wrote seventy or a 
hundred in his lifetime, must have been 
very trifling. And the subjects, especially 
those of the Iliad, must always have been 
unsuitable to the Attic theatre. The interest 
of Homer lies in battles, in adventure, in 
debate—none of which could be represented 
on the stage. 

The answer to the second argument is 
still more simple. Mr. Paley’s contention 
amounts merely to this—that the Trojan 
and other legends were current in some form 
before the Iliad and Odyssey were composed. 
No one, surely, would deny this. We may 
even believe (with Welcker) that the Odyssey 
refers to an early TX/ov negate, and an early 
No'otoc ’A xaiuiy. There were doubtless poets 
before Homer, as well as brave men before 
Agamemnon. But all this throws no light 
on the date of the Homeric poems them¬ 
selves. 

A detailed examination of the discrepan¬ 
cies between Homer and the Tragic poets 
would probably enable us sometimes to de¬ 
cide which of two versions is the more an¬ 
cient. One or two instances may be men¬ 
tioned in which such an examination would 
be unfavourable to Mr. Paley’s theory. He 
notes that in a lost play of Aeschylus, the 
subject of which is the embassy of the ninth 
book of the Iliad, the followers of Achilles (the 
Mvpfu(orc(') are represented as entreating 
him to make peace with Agamemnon: 
whereas in the Iliad the only speakers are 
Ulysses, Ajax, and Phoenix. The reason is, 
obviously, that the Myrmidones were wanted 
as Chorus of the play. So in the “Ecropoc 
\iirpa, founded on the story of the twenty- 
fourth book, Priam does not go alone, as in 
Homer, but with a train of Trojans. Evi¬ 
dently the Chorus must either be found in 
the camp or brought from Troy. 

On the whole, this part of Mr. Paley’s ar¬ 
gument seems to be pervaded by two falla¬ 
cious assumptions: first, that the dramatists 
borrowed chiefly from the most popular and 
best-known epic poet; and, secondly, that 
when they borrowed, they must have done 
so with scrupulous and minute fidelity. 

Nearly all that has been said of the drama 
applies to Pindar, and also to the argu¬ 
ment from the vase-paintings, as to which I 
need only refer to Dr. Hayman’s Preface to 
his Odyssey. In the present treatise Mr. 
Paley makes a reply to Dr. Hayman which 
rather misses the point of his opponent’s 
argument. Mr. Paley had formerly main¬ 
tained that “ our Homer ” furnished hardly 
any subjects to vase-painters. Dr. Hayman, 
in his reply, pointed out a fair proportion of 
vases with Homeric subjects. Mr. Paley 
now says (p. 37) that these subjects may 
have come, not from “our Homer,” but 
from the same stories in earlier Epics. But 
the onus probandi rests with Mr. Paley. 
His argument requires him to prove the 
absence of subjects taken from “ our Homer.” 
If there are paintings which may or may not 
have been taken from “ our Homer,” then 
Mr. Paley has only shown that the facts are 
consistent with either theory. 

I pass to another branch of the subject— 
the inferences regarding the age of Homer 
which may be drawn from the peculiarities 
of the language. Mr. Paley lays a good 


deal of stress on this part of his case, and 
gives several distinct lists of words and 
phrases which he regards as evidence of the 
comparative lateness of the Iliad and Odyssey 
in their existing form. It is needless to dis¬ 
cuss any of the words in these lists, because 
Mr. Paley does not say why he thinks them 
late. What mark of lateness is there in 
the aorists \tiparo, eirept'ivaro, airoyviwtrat, 
or the perfects Hyarcu, iipya-o, rereu\w c, 
ptpvitwfiivoc ? What law of Homeric lan¬ 
guage do they violate ? What Attic or 
Alexandrian tendency do they exemplify ? 
As to this Mr. Paley tells us nothing ; and 
although he quotes Curtins and Cobet to 
support his opinion “ pleraque nova cum 
antiquis misceri,” I venture to think that 
these scholars have been misunderstood. 
The element which Curtius recognises as 
later is not “ new ” in Mr. Paley’s sense. 
If the reader will turn to the passage of 
Cobet’s Miscellanea Critica referred to by 
Mr. Paley, he will find a single example of 
an Attic form; but as Cobet proposes to get 
rid of this form by emendation (and does so 
in a highly probable manner), it may be 
gathered that he does not consider a mixture 
of Attic forms to be characteristic of the 
Homeric language. And when Mr. Paley 
objects to iceta X'''P“' (TZ., xiv., 235) —“ quis 
enim iceir X'*P lv P ro eicevai dixit?” — it is 
fair to retort by asking who took icew for 
the subjunctive of ice tv. (The true reading, 
surely, is eicew x«p‘''.) 

A word must be added on the position of 
Mr. Paley’s theory towards the two main 
currents of opinion regarding Homer. On 
the question of the period at which the Iliad 
and Odyssey received their present form he 
is, of course, nZZra-Wolfian. But his view 
of the relation of the Iliad and Odyssey 
to the pre-existing materials is not at all 
Wolfian. He recognises, not a Pisistratus 
or arranger of lays, but “ unius aucloris con¬ 
silium [the italics are Mr. Paley’s] qui 
veterum rhapsodorum narrationibus libere 
usus,” &c. His whole argument turns on 
the supposition that a great poet arose, 
who recast the whole story, invented many 
incidents unknown to the other “ Cyclic ” 
poems, and described characters of a new 
and elevated type. That such a poet should 
have arisen, “ as one born out of due time,” 
late in the fifth century b.c., and yet that he 
should have been so utterly unknown that 
his work passed for the oldest of all poetry, 
is surely improbable in the highest degree. 

Since writing the foregoing lines I have 
read Prof. MahafFy’s able article in Mac¬ 
millan’s Magazine. There is hardly any¬ 
thing in it to which I should not assent, 
except the concluding paragraphs about the 
unity of the Iliad. Admitting that the kind 
of unity which the Iliad possesses is some¬ 
thing very different from that of a play of 
Sophocles, and admitting large interpola¬ 
tions (including—let us say—books ix., x., 
xxiii., xxiv., and perhaps more), I still think 
that the plot of the Iliad cannot be the 
work of an “arranger.” As Mr. Paley 
points out (p. 8, note), the argument of the 
Iliad turns throughout on the honour be¬ 
stowed upon Achilles in answer to the prayer 
of Thetis. The artistic process implied in 
the choice of this motive is something 
which I cannot imagine otherwise than as 


the work of a poet. It is easy to suppose a 
poet freely using all the material which he 
knew, just as Handel (as the editor of Mac¬ 
millan tells us) used a great variety of old 
material in his Israel in Egypt. But a 
deliberate compilation of short lays by a 
Pisistratus is to my mind most difficult to 
conceive. And if we are to suppose a poet 
recasting the lays and fusing them into the 
comparative unity of the Iliad, we are driven 
to believe that this work was done long 
before Pisistratus, or it would never have 
been done at all. 

I must protest against Prof. Mahaffy’s 
assertion that the Alexandrians “ set to 
work to obelise and get rid of all discre¬ 
pancies ” in the Iliad and Odyssey. To 
obelise is not to get rid of, but to leave in 
the text with a mark expressive of doubt. 
It has not been proved, so far as I know, 
that Aristarchus ever left out verses on the 
ground of discrepancy. D. B. Monko. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AS EXPOUNDED BT 
MEDIAEVAL JEWISH THEOLOGIANS. 

Geschichle der Atlributenlehre in der jiidisclien 
Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters von 
Saadja bis Maimuni. Von Dr. David 
Kaufmann. (Gotha : Perthes.) 

By his lucid and scholarly work on the 
Divine attributes as expounded by Jewish 
theologians in the Middle Ages, Dr. Kauf¬ 
mann has opened up the way to a recondite 
and neglected field of research, and filled 
in a defective page in the general history 
of human thought. The writer protests 
against the preconception that the literature 
of which he treats is either an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon on the one hand, or a servile pla¬ 
giarism from the Arabic, itself borrowed, 
on the other; and he doubts not but that 
the evidence which he has adduced will 
suffice to prove to any unbiassed mind the 
independence and the progressiveness of the 
mediaeval Jewish philosophy. The period of 
which he treats—viz., from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries—was the age of Saadja 
Gaon, Salomon Ibn Gabirol, and Jehuda 
Halewi, of Joseph Ibn Zaddik, Abraham Ibn 
Daud, and Maimonides. The text contains 
a clear and appreciative exposition of the 
works of these writers which treat expressly 
of the matter in hand, while the notes are 
stored with an abundance of critical obser¬ 
vations which are rendered indispensable by 
the fact that the philosophical writings of 
the authors in question, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of Maimonides, have had but scant 
justice done to them by former scholars. 

The work commences with the system of 
Saadja, the author of the Emunoth ve-Deoth, 
who deals at the outset with the proofs of 
the existence of the Creator, who is at the 
same time knowable and incapable of being 
represented by comparisons with created 
things, as the Scripture itself teaches; 
whence it follows that the attributes which 
imply such comparisons can only be treated 
as figures of speech, or at best as approxima¬ 
tions to the truth. Men should, therefore, 
be solicitous about the meaning which under¬ 
lies the expressions employed rather than 
about the terms in which it is conveyed, and 
should abstain from cumulating attributes 
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in an irrational way, ascribing, e.g., to tbe 
Deity as Omnipotent the power to do what¬ 
soever an unbridled fancy can imagine, since 
nothing that is contrary to reason can be 
predicated of God. 

From Saadja we pass to Salomon Ibn 
Gabirol, the composer of the nttta in:, and 
from him to Jeliuda Halewi, who is dis¬ 
tinguished for the boldness with which ho 
repudiated the obligation to harmonise 
religion with philosophy, and challenged the 
right of speculation to sit in judgment on 
the faith. His famous work, the Kusari — 
of which a specimen is given in the Miscel¬ 
lany of the Hebrew Literature Society 
(London, 1872)—contains a general ac¬ 
count of the Jewish religion, together with 
a refutation of the systems of the philo¬ 
sophers, and arguments against the Christian 
and Mohammedan religious, in the form of 
dialogues between the King of the Khazars 
and a philosopher, a Christian, a Moham¬ 
medan, and a Jew respectively. 

“ The poet with his lively imagination chose as 
the occasion of the conversations the fact of the 
conversion of the King of the Khazars, who in¬ 
habited the Crimea, and of a portion of his 
people, which took place according to the Arabian 
historians in the second half of the eighth century.” 

The “divine” Aristotle, as Averroes and 
others deemed him worthy to be called, was 
boldly pronounced by li. Jeliuda to have 
gone astray. The existence of God, which 
his predecessors had laboriously striven to 
prove, was to him axiomatic; the truths of 
religion were facts verifiable by the higher 
consciousness, and not ascertainable by the 
reasonings of the philosophers, of whom no 
two could ever be found at unison upon a 
fundamental principle, except when they 
agreed to bow to the authority of a third. 
To the same effect writes Gazzali in his 
Taluifvt al-fahsifa, in which he rates the 
philosophers for imposing upon their weak 
brethren by claiming for their vague meta¬ 
physic the certainty and precision of the 
exact sciences. In his doctriuo of the attri¬ 
butes R. Jeliuda cautions his readers 
against supposing that terms which are 
used of the crerftures can be transferred 
without change of connotation to the 
Creator. In the natural acceptation of 
the term we cannot say that God is 
living, which would imply the existence in 
Him of emotions which can only reside in a 
corporeal subject. Strictly speaking we 
should say that Ho is not-living, but we 
avoid this epithet since it would bo liable 
to be misinterpreted as meaning dead, 
whereas in truth the negation of one attri¬ 
bute is not equivalent to the affirmation of 
its opposite. Because a stone, for example, 
is not wise it does not follow that it is 
foolish. The stone is too low in the scale 
of being to serve as the vehicle for such 
conceptions; and contrariwise the Deity is 
so exalted that neither life nor death, in the 
human sense, can be predicated of Him. 
The same writer goes at length into the 
discussion of the Divine names (pp. 155, &c.), 
and Ibn Ezra may have borrowed from him 
his interpretation of Ex. iii., 13, 14, where 
the first rrnx is taken to be the Divine 
Name, in answer to the question of Moses, and 
the words following its interpretation, 
n'HX, “ because I am.” 


A section is devoted to the theology of 
Joseph Ibn Zaddik, who has suffered from 
misrepresentation (p. 336), owing to a mis¬ 
translation or a corruption of the text 
(c-'li-Jl for of a letter written 

to Ibn Tibbon by Maimonides, in conse¬ 
quence of which Ibn Zaddik in his Micro¬ 
cosmos is said to have followed the method 
of the anthropomorphists ; the fact being 
that ho is as far from doing this as Maimo- 
nidcs himself, with whom he shows a singular 
agreement (p. 331) in his refined doctrine of 
the negative attributes. To avoid misconcep¬ 
tions, writes Ibn Zaddik, with a reference to 
The Philosopher, it is best that we should 
confine ourselves to negations in speaking 
of God ; saying, for example, that He is not 
unwise rather than, in the positive form, 
that He is wise (p. 331). The same doctrine 
is very fully set forth by Maimonides, who 
holds that the fact of His necessary existence 
is all that can be known positively of God. 
The divine nature cannot be expressed in 
terms of human qualities. The positive 
attributes are tolerated in the present as 
a concession to human weakness, and as 
necessary evils ; but it is only' by negations, 
the multiplication of which is regarded as a 
positive accession of knowledge, that the 
truth cau be rightly expressed. The works 
of Maimonides made an epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of Judaism. In his own time, as he 
testifies in a letter upon the resurrection, 
gross anthropomorphic conceptions prevailed 
even among the learned (p. 485) ; and it 
was not to bo expected that his subtle and, 
as it was thought, nihilistic theology would 
pass unchallenged, especially as he was not 
content that his doctrines should be confined 
to the more intellectual class, but demanded 
that they should be published to the multi¬ 
tude. A storm of opposition accordingly 
arose. In Paris and Montpellier his philo¬ 
sophical writings were condemned to tho 
flames; and as a natural consequence he 
was rewarded with a sudden notoriety. His 
works were translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew, and commented upon, and his fame 
was rapidly extended far and wide. A cen¬ 
tury 7 after his death the anthropomorphic 
tendency is said to have been eradicated 
from the Jewish mind ; and the whole credit 
of the reform is ascribed to our author, 
Moses ben Maimun, whose commanding in¬ 
fluence upon the collective Jewish com- 
mnnity is expressed by tho popular saying, 
which makes him second only to the son of 
Amram, rVJ’DD Dp rVJ’D TJ?! rC’DD. 

C. Tati, ok. 


CFREEXT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Physio¬ 
logical I mns. By Thomas Dunman. (GrilKth 
aud Farran.) It is not easy to make out for what 
class of readers this little work is intended. For 
those who have access to the ordinary manuals of 
physiology and comparative anatomy it appears 
to be superfluous; and no one else is likely to 
want it. The author professes to place before the 
student “ the pronunciation, derivation, aud defi¬ 
nition of all those terms which are usually em¬ 
ployed in that department of biological science 
which treats of animal life, as set forth in such 
standard text-books as those of Huxlev, Car¬ 
penter, Foster, Flower, and others.” But what 
does the student learn from being told that 


Ilemiptera are “ a group of insects ” ? He would 
surely learn more, with the same expenditure oi 
trouble, by consulting the Index to Nicholson's 
Zoology. Botanical terms, more numerous and 
certainly more puzzling than those employed in 
any other branch of biology, are very capriciouslv 
dealt with. We find “ endosperm,” “e.xorhizal," 
“ scalariform,” “ style,” and a few others; we 
look iu vain for “arillus,” “laticiferous,” “apo¬ 
carpous,” “ gymnosperm." The Greek roots art 
printed in English characters, “ so as not to en¬ 
danger tho perfect clearness of the work to those 
to whom the Greek characters are not familiar.” 
But it a man knows no Greek he is more likely 
to bo bewildered than helped by seeing queer 
groups of consonants and vowel's included in 
brackets. It seems ungrateful to find fault with 
a production which must haTe cost its author 
much trouble ; in its favour we can only sav that 
it has been carefully got up, and that the defini¬ 
tions, though frequently inadequate, are not, so 
far as wc have tested them, inaccurate. 

The Sight, and Mow to Preserve It. By Henrv 
C. Angell, M.D. (Hardwicke and Boirue.) Sen¬ 
sible people are generally agreed that popular 
handbooks on medical subjects do more harm 
than good. They furnish the hypochondriac with 
appropriate food for his morbid fancy, and not 
unfrequentlv lead to rash experiments or dangerous 
neglect in the domestic circle. So long, however, 
as a demand for such literature exists, it will con¬ 
tinue to he met; and it is of some importance 
that it should he met by competent writers. 
Ur. Angell's book is a favourable specimen of i‘s 
class. The information given is correct, and it is 
conveyed in very simple language. The advire: 
on the habitual management of the eyes (page lo) 
is altogether excellent; preaching, anecdotes,and 
egotism—the three besetting sins of such book-- 
are conspicuous by their absence; and the author 
is careful not to let the reader imagine that h,- 
sixty odd pages comprise more than the toer;.-: 
rudiments of the subject. 

Habitual Drunkenness and Insane Dnmhvih 
By John Charles Bttcknill, M.D., F.R.S. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co.) This is a very opportune reprinf 
of the articles and letters which Dr. Buckuill has 
from time to time contributed to the discussion 
raging among philanthropists and mad-doctors on 
the question of how to deal with the habitual 
drunkard. Looking at habitual drunkenness as 
essentially pathological, and putting faith in ’A 
brilliant results said to have been achieved iu the 
inebriate asylums of the United States, many 
persons have been induced to lend their support 
to schemes for the compulsory detention ft 
habitual drunkards—or dipsomaniacs, as they are 
sometimes indiscriminately called—in similar in¬ 
stitutions in this country. Dr. Bucknill throw.- 
the whole weight of his authority into the oppo¬ 
site scale. Broadly speaking, he denies tint 
habitual drunkenness is, in the majority of casts- 
due to cerebral disease; and he pours contempt or. 
the statement vouched for by Dr. Cameron iu the 
House of Commons that 00 per cent, of the 
drunkards discharged from the American asylums 
continue to be sober persons. Whether drunken¬ 
ness be a vice or a disease is a question on which 
Dr. Buckuill and his opponents are not likely to 
come to an agreement; nor is it of much con¬ 
sequence in the eyes of that increasing minority 
which believes the physical substratum of both to 
be the same. The true question on the answer to 
which our legislative action ought to depend is 
whether any considerable proportion of habitual 
drunkards can be turned into sober members at 
society- by being locked up iu a special asylum for 
some months or even years. This question 
only be answered by experience; aud all our 
experience on the subject has to be imported from 
the United States. Here the two parties join 
issue ; Dr. Cameron and those who agree with him 
affirming that the success of some inebriate 
asylums in America has “ surpassed the wildest 
dreams of enthusiastic supporters,” while 
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luic'Knill, after a personal inspection of “ all the 
inebriate asylums and homes he could hear of in 
the Eastern States, with the exception of one 
email private institution,” asserts that they have 
proved a decided failure. Till these contradictory 
statements are reconciled, legislation ought un¬ 
doubtedly to pause, especially as no urgent need 
for action is apparent. According to I)r. Buck- 
nil], the habitual drunkard is either a lunatic, and 
a lunatic of a very hopeless kind, who can and 
ought to be dealt with under our existing lunacy 
laws; or he is simply a vicious man, whose im¬ 
provement may possibly be wrought by moral 
means, but who has no claim whatever to be re¬ 
garded as a victim of disease, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. One practical difficulty as 
regards the incarceration of drunkards belonging 
to the latter and more numerous class is very 
obvious. There is a certain ascertainable differ¬ 
ence between a man who has been insane and is 
cured, and one who has been insane and is not 
cured. But the most acute observer can hardly 
tell which of two sober men is likely to drink too 
much whiskey when he can get it. In other 
words, there is no possibility of knowing whether 
an inmate of an inebriate asylum ought or ought 
not to be set at liberty on a given day. A wide 
door is thus opened to possible abuse; and that 
the risk of abuse is not imaginary Ur. Bucknill’s 
former experience as Lord Chancellor's Visitor of 
Lunatics may probably have taught him. 

On the Photochemistry of the Retina and on 
Visual Purple. From the German of I)r. W. 
lvubne. Edited by Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Macmillan and Co.) These well-known investi¬ 
gations, abstracts of which have from time to 
time appeared in the columns of the Academy, 
are here presented to the English reader in a con¬ 
nected form. The editor’s name affords a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of the transla¬ 
tion, which has, moreover, been revised by the 
author himself. The results of the latest re¬ 
searches on visual purple carried out in the 
physiological laboratory at Heidelberg are ap¬ 
pended to the work in the form of notes. The 
author’s desultory mode of exposition, and the 
ostentatious obscurity of his style, which Dr. 
Foster politely terms “his somewhat idiomatic 
German,” render an English version of his work 
indispensable to most students in this country. 
The translator’s success in what must have been a 
very difficult task is worthy of special recognition. 

An Essay on the Systematic Training of the 
r,„dy. By C. H. Schaible, M.D., Ph. D., F.O.P. 
(Triibner and Co.) Written to commemorate the 
birth of Friedrich Jahn (whose portrait, vigorously 
etched by Herkomer, faces the title-page), Prof. 
Schaible’s essay does not profess to give any de¬ 
tailed information on the subject of gymnastics. 
It consists of two parts: an historical sketch of the 
art, tracing its development from the ancient 
Egyptians and Persians to the present time ; and 
a lecture on the benefits to be derived from sys¬ 
tematic culture of the body. The latter was read 
at a meeting of the College of Preceptors five 
vears ago, and is meant to call the attention of 
those responsible for the training of youth to the 
immense advantages of gymnastic exercises, con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of a skilled teacher. 
Prof. Schaible’s views are not likely to meet with 
much opposition in a country like ours, where the 
athletic tends to predominate over the intellectual 
element in schools. But it is important that 
schoolmasters should be brought to see that the 
rude games of boyhood, excellent as they are in 
their way, form no real substitute for the com¬ 
plete and carefully-graduated discipline advocated 
by Dr. Schaible. This can only be secured by 
having a skilful teacher with suitable appliances 
at his disposal. It is singular that the good work 
done by Mr. Maclaren at Oxford should have 
found so few imitators; there is room in London 
for more gymnasia, and especially for a greater 
number of competent instructors than are to be 


met with at present. If this essay helps to 
multiply them, it will have fulfilled its authors 
purpose and done a very useful work. 

The Skull of the Crocodile. By L. C. Miall. 
(Macmillan and Co.) This is the first of a series of 
“ Studies in Comparative Anatomy” designed for 
the use of students. As the author plunges. at once 
in mediae res without a w r ord concerning the 
general plan or intention of his work, we cannot 
deal with the present instalment otherwise than 
as an independent monograph. Its fifty pages 
contain a full and clearly-written nccount of the 
morphology of the crocodilian skull, followed by 
an Appendix on its development, translated from 
Rathke’s classical Untersuehungen iiber die Ent- 
u'ickelung und den Korperbau der Krokodile. A 
few diagrammatic illustrations would have made 
it more useful to the beginner. The paper and 
type are almost luxurious. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

CHEMISTRY AHD HITTER ALOGY. 

The Crystallisation of Silicic Acid in the Dry 
IVay. —In 18G8 Vom Rath found in a specimen of 
trachyte a variety of silicic acid which both in 
form and density "was distinguished from quartz; 
in fact, it was shown that silicic acid, like sulphur, 
arseniousacid, and antimonious acid, can crystallise 
in two distinct forms. Ilautefeuille now finds 
{Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 1133 and 1194) that 
this compound can be crystallised artificially in 
the dry way in these two different forms. Rose, 
who was the first to prepare the acid in the crys¬ 
tallised condition, obtained it, by using salts of 
phosphoric acid, in the form of tridymite. Ilaute¬ 
feuille has now established the interesting fact 
that by the employment of tungstates in place of 
phosphates silicic acid may be obtained as desired, 
either in the form of quartz or of tridymite. If 
amorphous silicic acid and tungstate. of soda be 
retained for a long time at the fusing-point of 
silver, and the tungstate be extracted from the 
fused product by water, the insoluble portion has 
the appearance of a crystallised sand, which has 
within a few milligrammes the weight, of the 
silica emploved; that it is converted into tridymite 
is proved by the form and optical character of 
the crystals. Bv protracted heating larger crystals, 
are formed. They have a specific gravity ^ of 
2-30, that of the natural crystals which Vom 
Rath examined, and which contained about 2 per 
cent, of metallic oxides being 2'32, 2'31, and 2'29. 
If a heat higher than 1,000” be applied, the crys¬ 
talline plates dissolve in the tungstate and a sili¬ 
cate is formed which floats in the melted salt; 
while at less high temperatures, at 900° or lower, 
tridvmite crystals separate. It is evident that the 
alkali of the tungstate attacks the silica and forms 
with it an alkaline silicate, tungstic acid 
being set free; as the temperature falls it 
again combines with the alkali, and the silicic 
acid is liberated in the crystalline form. The re¬ 
action appears to take place at lower temperatures 
than in the case where a phosphate is used. If 
the fused mass already referred to be retained at a 
lower temperature—nearer, in fact, to its melting- 
point—at about 750°, transparent elongated bodies 
are formed; if the heating be continued for 
several hundred hours double pyramids of quartz 
are noticed which become strongly coloured when 
viewed between Nicol’s prisms. The crystallisa¬ 
tion in this case was found to proceed slowly, the 
action being more rapid when the temperature 
rose and fell frequently between 800° and 950°. 
Each time the mass cooled tridymite was formed ; 
as soon, however, as the temperature fell below 
850° quartz crystals made their appearance. In 
one instance, w'here the heating was prolonged for 
two months, about equal quantities of silicic acid 
had crystallised as quartz and as tridymite. The 
specific gravity of the mixed crystals was 2'46, a 
number intermediate between those representing 
the density of tridymite (2'30) and of quartz 


(2'65). After the greater part of the tridymite 
crystals had been mechanically separated by 
Thoulet's newly-discovered method the number 
rose to 2'01. Analysis showed the crystals to 
contain 0 003 of soda and a mere trace of tungstic 
acid. 


Iodobromite.; —The “Schone Aussicht” mine at 
Dernbacli, near Montabaur, in the province of 
Nassau, which during the last few years has 
yielded fine specimens of beudantite and crystal¬ 
lised scorodite, has, as we recently stated, again 
attracted the attention of mineralogists from the 
fact of Von Lasaulx having found there a mineral 
which is not only curious as being the first com¬ 
pound of silver met with in that locality, but is 
new to science, and of peculiar interest because it 
forms the first instance of the occurrence of this 
metal in nature in combination with the haloid 
elements—chlorine, bromine, and iodine. The 
composition of iodobromite, as he has termed it, 


Silver . 
Iodine . 
Bromine 
Chlorine 

• 

Found. 

. 59-9G 

. 15'05 
. 17'30 

. . 709 

Calculated. 

60-88 

14-15 

17-18 

7-79 



99-40 

100 00 


Iu the third column of the above table are given 
the percentage numbers corresponding with the 
formula 2 Ag (CIBr) + Agl, which appears 
to bo that of the new mineral. Iodobromite 
occurs in small regular octahedra of a yellow 
colour, some iucliniug more to the greenish hue 
of olivine. The crystals have a close resemblance 
to those of the bromyrite of San Onofre near 
Zacatecas, Chanarcillo, and Iluelgot. They are 
malleable and sectile. None of the specimens of 
embolite (silver chloro-bromide) hitherto examined 
contain iodine. The iodides of sodium, zinc, &c., 
crystallise in the aubic system, and the fact of 
their being isomorphous with the corresponding 
chlorides and bromides of these metals points to 
the probability of the existence in nature of a 
silver iodide crystallised in the regular system. 
The silver iodide as yet met with has been found 
in hexagonal crystals closely according in their 
form with crystals of greeuockite. O. Lehmann 
has recently prepared ( Zeitschrift fur• Krystall., 

1877, J., 492) the iodide artificially in crystals 
which are regular. Von Lasaulx’s discovery is of 
interest in its bearing on the isodimorphism of 
this group of salts ( Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, 

1878, 049). 

Crystallised Zinc Oxide—Nits some time since 
(Academy, March 10, 1878, p. 240) directed 
attention to a paper by Briigelmann on the prepara¬ 
tion of lime, stvontia and baryta in the crystallised 
condition. Schuler so far back as 1853 obtained 
cadmium oxide in microscopic octahedra by heating 
the nitrate of that metal. Briigelmann has now 
(Ann. Phys. Chim., iv., 283) found that when 
zinc nitrate is heated the oxide is left behind in 
the form of fine hemimorphous pyramids belong¬ 
in'" to the hexagonal system. lie recommends the 
ignition of 250 grammes of the nitrate in a large 
Meissen crucible, although crystals of the. oxide 
are produced whether large or small quantities of 
the material are employed. 

Iron Phosphide. —Percy observed that iron will 
not take up more than 8'4 per cent, of phos¬ 
phorus when these substances are heated 
together. J. E. Stead, in a paper recently read 
before the Cleveland Institution of Engineers 
(The Chemical Nexcs, 1878, xxxviii., 14), states 
that he has obtained combinations of phosphorus 
varying between 6 and 27 per cent, riie point of 
fusion of the compound is lowered with each 
addition of phosphorus until a substance con¬ 
taining from 10 to 12 per cent, of phosphorus is 
produced, after which each addition makes the 
compound less and less fusible. Iron phosphide 
containing 11 per cent, of phosphorus is quite 
I fluid at a bright red heat; the compound with 25 
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per cent, is infusible at that temperature. If a 
partially-fused pig of Cleveland iron be broken 
the fractured surface “ presents throughout glis¬ 
tening, apparently fluid portions, thoroughly in¬ 
terspersed with particles of metal which have not 
become fluid.” Stead poured 1 cwt. of Cleveland 
iron into a mould, and when on cooling it had 
become viscous he applied great pressure to it by 
means of a hydraulic ram. Below are seen the 
composition of the iron itself (i,), and the last 
portions of fluid metal expressed from it (n.) 



i. 

li. 

Iron . 

. 93-125 

90122 

Carbon 

. 3-OQO 

1-750 

Manganese 

. 0-355 

0 288 

Silicium . 

. 1630 

0-790 

Sulphur 

. 0120 

0060 

Phosphorus 

. 1-530 

6 840 

Titanium . 

. 0-240 

0150 


100000 

100000 


The latter may be regarded as a mixture of iron 
phosphide and unaltered nig, and a calculation of 
the amount of the latter, based _on the quantity of 
silicium present, shows the mixture to consist of 
48-5 per cent, of pig iron and 61-6 per cent, of a 
phosphide composed of 

Iron .... 88'05 

Phosphorus . . 11-95 

10000 

A second similar experiment, made six months 
later, gave numbers which point to the fusible 
phosphide having the composition: 

Iron .... 88 26 
Phosphorus . . 11-74 


10000 

It appears, therefore, to possess a definite compo¬ 
sition corresponding to the formula Fe 4 P. 

AUotropic Modifications of the Metals. —It has 
been shown by Schiitzenberger that by the electro¬ 
lysis of a salt of copper the metal can be obtained 
in a form which as regards its physical and 
chemical properties is round to be a distinct 
aUotropic modification of that element (see 
Acadmcy, July 13, 1878, p. 44). Further in¬ 
vestigation has confirmed these results, and he now 
states (Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi., 1397) that lead 
may be obtained in an aUotropic modification 
which is distinguished from ordinary lead as 
regards its powers of undergoing oxidation. If 
the current of a Bunsen ceU be conducted through 
a solution containing 10 per cent of potash, with 
a positive electrode of lead and a negative plate of 

r dished copper or gold, the two plates being about 
or 4 cm. apart, the negative electrode is covered 
with a bluish-white lustrous deposit as soon as any 
lead oxide is dissolved in the bath. If the plate 
be now taken out, washed with lukewarm water 
and exposed to the air, the deposited layer soon 
disappears, and the colour of the metal forming 
the electrode is again seen. It appears as if the 
coating had actually evaporated, while it has, 
iu fact, been converted into oxide of lead, 
which no longer hides the hue of the copper or 
gold on which it has been formed. During the 
operation hydrogen is set free at the negative pole, 
and the quantity of lead which is dissolved 
off the positive plate is greater than that deposited 
on the negative. If the latter quantity increase, 
the metal no longer forms a lustrous deposit, but 
a grey spongy coating, showing dendritic structure. 
If the deposited lead be washed with hot water, 
and dried in vacuo, it is in the form of powder, 
which after exposure to the air at ordinary tem¬ 
perature for less than an hour is converted into 
the yellow crystalline oxide. The electro-deposited 
copper always contains a little acetic acid and oxide, 
as, it should be remembered, Gore’s “explosive 
antimony ” always contains chlorine. When 
heated in vacuo to 460° the copper evolves 0 3 to 
0-5 per cent, of condensible vapours, while hydro¬ 
gen separates from the residue about 1*0 per 
cent of oxygen. What may be the amount of the 


hydrogen occluded bv the electro-deposited copper 
it is not possible to determine, but it cannot exceed 
0'03 per cent., and to the presence of so small a 
quantity we can hardly attribute the modified 
characters of the metal. 

Dietrichite. —Von Schroeckinger has given this 
name to a new alum which occurs at Felsobanya. 
The new mineral species, which appears to have 
been formed during the last fourteen years, has the 
composition indicated by the formula ZnSO t + 
Al, 3 S0 4 + 23 H a O, the percentage composition 
being:— 


Zinc oxide 

. 3-70 

Iron protoxide 

. 3-11 

Manganese oxide 

. 1-74 

Magnesia 

. 0-83 

Alumina . 

. 1092 

Sulphuric acid 

. . . 85-94 

Water 

. . . 44-48 


100-22 


It has a fibrous structure, and occurs in tuft-like 
masses of a white or brownish-yellow colour. 
Moreover, it has a silky lustre, a vitriol-like taste, 
is easily soluble in water, and readily fuses in the 
blow-pipe flame (Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, 1878, 
652). 

Bravaisite. —In the coal deposits of Noyant, 
D4p. Allier, a peculiar material is met with which 
occurs associated with coal and bituminous 
schists, and presents the appearance of a slaty 
clay. According to Mallard (Bull, de la Soc. 
Mintralogique de France, 1878, No. 1) it is some¬ 
times grey, sometimes of a greenish hue; and 
when examined under the microscope is found to 
be made up of crystalline fibre-like bodies which 
doubly refract light. They are attacked by acid, 
are readily fused, appear to crystallise in the 
rhombic system, and possess the following com¬ 


position :— 

Silicic acid.5140 

Alumina. 1890 

Iron oxide.4 00 

Lime.2'00 

Magnesia . , ■ . . 3 30 

Potash.650 

Water.1330 


99-40 

Bravaisite appears to belong to the zeolite 

f ro up, and to possess the composition represented 
y the formula 4-6 SiOj, Al a O s , RO + 4 H a O. 

Blue Colours from Manganese and Chromium .— 
By fusing any manganese compound, free from 
iron, with silicic acid and baryta, or a mixture 
of soda and lime, Bong finds that a blue colour is 
obtained, the intensity of which depends on the 
amount of manganese used ; it is changed to green 
or violet by adding different quantities of alkali 
or silica. The siHco-manganate is destroyed by 
reducing agents, but resists a temperature of 1100°. 
The autnor proposes to employ the reaction for 
the detection of traces of manganese in minerals. 
A blue colour which can withstand high tempera¬ 
ture in presence of the materials employed in the 
manufacture of porcelain can be prepared by cal¬ 
cining 16 parts of boracic acid, 16 of alumina, 
20 of manganese carbonate, and 2 of barium 
carbonate (Bull. Soc. Chim., xxix., 199). 

Cleveite. — This is an iron-black, lustreless, 
opaque mineral which has been found by Norden- 
skjold in the felspar of Garta, near Aundal, asso¬ 
ciated with orthite, fergusonite, thorite, calcite, 
and uranium ochre. It contains 40-60 per cent, of 
uranium oxide, 23-07 per cent, of uranium prot¬ 
oxide, 10-92 per cent, of lead oxide, and nearly 
10 per cent, of yttria and erbia, as well as 2-26 
of cerium oxide, and 4-60 per cent, of thorina. 
These are the essential constituents of the new 
species, which crystallises in the regular system, 
and appears to be a new member of the spinel 
group (Mineral, und Petrol. MittheU., 1878, i., 
289). 


Mosandrum. —According to J. L. Smith s sew 
element, to which he has given the above name, 
occurs in some of the native colomb&tes. He 
refers to it in a paper published in July last 
in the Compt. rend. (1878, lxxxvi., 148), on the 
analysis of these minerals. He directs attention 
to the action of concentrated hydrofluoric add os 
the samarskite and euxenite of North Carolina, 
which is as rapid and energetic as that of hydro¬ 
chloric on calcspar. By the application to the 
heat of the water-bath the powdered mineral can 
be completely broken up in a few minutes. lie 
finds that the earths of the yttria group present in 
these minerals consist of one-third erbia and two- 
thirds yttria. The group contains no cerium, but 
nearly 10 per cent, of thorina, a small quantity of 
oxide of didymium, and 3 per cent of as earth 
which he believes to be new to science. He 
makes the atomic weight of the new earth 109, 
when he takes O = 16, those of oxide of cerium and 
lanthanum being 110, and of oxide of didymium 
112, according to Marignac. The new oxide is 
stated to differ from the earths of the yttrium 
group as regards its reaction with potassium sul¬ 
phate.; from cerium oxide by its being soluble in 
very dilute nitric acid or in an alkaline solution 
through which chlorine has been conveyed; 
from didymium oxide by its colour as well 
as in other features, especially the absence of 
the characteristic absorption bands; and from 
lanthanum oxide by its colour, the crystalline 
form of the salts, &c. It appears that the dis¬ 
covery was communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences more than a year ago, and publicly 
announced at Philadelphia in May last year. 
Marignac, who can speak with authority on the 
question, does not find in any of the reactions 
quoted by the discoverer sufficient reason for dis¬ 
tinguishing the earth in question from terba. He 
finds that the sulphate of mosandrum can be 
rediseolved in an excess of potassium sulphate. 
It is less soluble than yttria and erbia are; and 
this is, in fact, a characteristic of terbia, as pointed 
out long since by Delafontaine, 

S andbeesek has continued his examination of 
rocks and minerals for traces of the heavy metals, 
and has arrived at some interesting results 
(Jahrbuch fir Mineralogie, 1878, 291). In a mica 
from the porphyritic basalt of the LaacherSee 
he found copper, and in the rubellan (biotite) of 
Schima he detected the presence of copper, lead, 
cobalt, and antimony; while in another specimen 
of mica from the coarse-grained gneiss-of Wolf- 
bach and Vohrenbach copper, cobalt, and anti¬ 
mony were very distinctly recognised. The 
basaltic hornblende which occurs associated with 
larger fragments of chromiferous diopside in the 
turn of Mauenheim contains copper and cobalt. 
A specimen of pargasite (hornnlende) out of 
granular limestone from Riga gave very marked 
indications of the presence of copper and cobalt. 
The presence of cobalt was, moreover, detected in 
the specular iron of Vesuvius, and of Eiterkopf, 
near Ochtendung. Sandberger is of opinion that 
these observations may enable us to explain some 
of the more anomalous eases of mineral association 
and occurrence, such as that of erythrite in the 
granular limestone of Auerbach. 

Pbof. Svanbebg, of Upsala, the pupil, friend, 
and successor of Berzelius, died on July 16 last,m 
his seventy-third year. 


ASTBONOKY. 

Observations and Orbits of the Satellites of Mart. 
—In a paper Bent out by the Naval Observatory 
of Washington, and which wHl probably form an 
appendix to the next volume of observations, 
Prof. Asaph HaU has communicated the reducea 
Washington observations of the. satellites o 
Mars and the results of his calculations respecting 
their orbits. The series of observations of tne 
outer satellite, Deimos, extends from August ! 
to October 31, 1877 ; that of the inner wtellitfl, 
Phobos, from August 17 to October 16. 1“ 
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unfavourable weather during the month of October 
greatly prevented observing, no measures of l)ei- 
mos being secured between October 15 and 31. 
On November 7 and 12 the satellites were looked 
for in vain, and after November 20 the search was 
given up. Since the series of observations pro¬ 
cured at Washington are much more complete than 
any others, Prof. Hall decided to use them alone 
for computing the orbits, and afterwards to com¬ 
pare with the resulting elements all the other 
observations, and to deduce from each set the 
correction of the mean distances of the satellites. 
As the satellites were always in the glare of 
light that surrounded the planet, and were faint 
objects, the observations wore made with diffi¬ 
culty ; and, on account of the systematic errors of 
different observers, it seemed unwise to unite all 
the observations into one mass. In order to pro¬ 
cure approximate circular elements of the orbits, 
the measures near the time of apposition were 
reduced to the distance unity, and a careful projec¬ 
tion of them made, from which approximate values 
of the inclination and node and of the great axes of 
the orbits were found. The comparison of nearly 
corresponding observations gave values of the 
periods of revolution, and the longitudes at the 
epoch were deduced from some selected measures. 
With these approximate elements the places of the 
satellites were then computed for the times of all 
the observations, and the equations of condition 
were formed for correcting the assumed elements. 
The formulae employed by Prof. Hall in these 
computations are needlessly complicated. Since 
the observations give directly position-angles and 
distances, or polar co-ordinntes, there seems to be 
no good reason for proceeding in the computations 
by the circuitous method of first using rectangular 
co-ordinates, when the employment of polar co-or¬ 
dinates leads to the results more directly and occa¬ 
sions considerably less labour, especially in com¬ 
puting the differential coefficients in the equations 
of condition. Of the corrected elements which 
Prof. Hall has deduced from all the Washington 
observations, it may be of interest to see the fol¬ 
lowing quoted:— 

Dei m 03 Phobos 

Period of Revolution 1-262429 day 0-3189244 day 

= 30h. 17m. 53-86s. =>7h.39m. 15 07s. 
Pemi-axis at diet. 1 . 32"-354 12"-953 

Inclination! . 35° 38'7 36° 47'T 

.Node equator 4go ^ 47° 13'-2 

Eccentricity . . 0 - 00574 003208 

The probable uncertainty of the period of Deimos 
amounts to nearly one second, and of that of 
Phobos to a little more than one second of time. 
Considering the difficulty of bisecting accurately 
so large a disc as that of Mars in the opposition 
of 1877, when the apparent diameter of the planet 
was about 25", and considering the faintness of 
the satellites, which made it necessary in most of 
the observations to bring the planet into the field 
of view and then to put it out by sliding the eye¬ 
piece, and in this way to obtain a bisection of 
both planet and satellite, the probable errors of 
the observations, amounting to 0"-39 in the case 
nf Deimos, and to 0"-41 in that of Phobos, may 
be considered satisfactory. The largest residual 
errors occur in the equations for Deimos on Aug. 
17, and amount to 2"T in the measured distance, 
and to 2" - 4 in the direction perpendicular to it. 
Hut though there were some causes for distrusting 
the observations made in the morning twilight, 
Prof. Hall has preferred not to reject them. The 
values of the mass of Mars which the measures 
of the two satellites furnish are in fair agreement, 
the final value being 1 : 3093500 of the mass of 
the Sun. This value is considerably smaller than 
the last one adopted by Leverrier, 1 : 2812626, and 
lies about midway between the value 1 : 2994790 
previously deduced by Leverrier and the value 
1 : 3200900 determined some thirty years ago by 
Hansen and Olufsen from their investigation 
of the apparent perturbations produced by 
Mars in the motion of the Earth. Next 
to the Washington observations of the two 


satellites the most extensive series have been 
procured with the 15-inch Merz refractor of 
the Harvard College Observatory at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by Mr. Waldo, and with the 12- 
inch Clark refractor of the Morrison Observatory 
at Glasgow, Missouri, by Mr. Pritchett. No mea¬ 
sures of the inner satellite appear to have been 
made in Europe. Differences of right ascension 
and position-angles of Deimos have been observed 
on five nights at Pulcowa by Mr. Wagner; and 
some isolated measures have been taken at Paris, 
at Greenwich, and also at Oxford. Two private 
observers have been more successful—Mr. Com¬ 
mon with an 18-inch Calver reflector, at Ealing, 
and Dr. Wentworth Erck at Sherrington, Bray, 
Ireland. Prof. Hall calls attention to the curious 
fact that while the satellite was not seen with the 
great Melbourne reflector of four feet diameter, at 
a zenith-distance of only 25°, it was seen by Dr. 
Erck with a Clark refractor of seven and a-half 
inches' aperture, at a zenith-distance of 00°. The 
several estimations of the magnitude of the 
outer satellite indicate that when free from 
the glare of the planet, it would appear at 
its elongations, near the time of opposition, of the 
twelfth magnitude. . The inner satellite seems 
to be brighter than the outer one by perhaps 
half a magnitude or more. As both satellites 
were observed with ease on October 15, 1877, 
with the Washington refractor, it is probable that 
they will be visible again in the same instrument 
during the next opposition from October 10 to 
November 29, 1879. Accordingly Prof. Hall 
furnishes data for the computation of ephemerides 
of the approximate places of the two satellites 
during this interval. It may be here noted that 
the approximate coincidence of the planes of the 
orbits of both satellites with the equator of Mars 
will probably turn out to be closer than a com¬ 
parison of Hall’s determination of their inclina¬ 
tions and nodes with the corresponding values of 
the planet's equator (inclination 39° 44' - 3, and 
longitude of node 47° 55' -0, for August 1877) in¬ 
dicates. The assumed position of the equator of 
Mars in reference to the celestial equator is 
derived from the scanty observations of Bessel 
made more than forty years ago with scarcely 
adequate means. During these forty years ob¬ 
servers have failed to furnish trustworthy observa¬ 
tions for correcting or improving our knowledge 
of that position, and it is only during the planet’s 
opposition of 1877 that some of the requisite ob¬ 
servations have at last been made. Prof. Hall, at 
Washington, and Prof. Schiaparelli, at Milan, 
have published measures of the position-angle of 
the centre of the bright southern polar spot; and 
both series of observations, though they do not 
agree as well as might be desirable, indicate that 
the assumed inclination of the plane of theequatorof 
Mars requires to be diminished considerably. 
Observations made during one opposition only are, 
however, obviously inadequate to furnish the data 
requisite for correcting the values of both elements, 
inclination and node, and the observations must 
be extended over several succeeding oppositions, if 
the position of the equator of Mars is at last to be 
satisfactorily determined. 

Four more minor planets have been dis¬ 
covered lately within a fortnight: No. 189 
on September 18, by Prof. Peters, at the 
Observatory of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York; No. 1!K> by Prof. Watson, at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; No. 191 on September 30, and 
No. 192 on October 2, both again by Peters, who 
for some years past has been the most successful 
planet-hunter, his last discovery raising the number 
of his unanticipated discoveries to thirty-two. 
This last planet is announced to be of the ninth 
magnitude, and is on that account noteworthy, 
since such a bright planet has not been among the 
newly-found ones for some years. The planet 
No. *188, discovered by Peters on June 20, has 
received the name Menippe. 


PHILOLOGY. 

In the Zeitschrift fur die Oesterreichischen 
Gymnasien (1878, part 6), G. Hofmann argues 
that the eclipse of tne planet Mars by the moon 
mentioned by Aristotle, De Caelo, ii., 12, took place, 
not, as Kepler thought, on April 4, but on May 4, 
b.c. 357. A. Ludwich begins some notes on the 
Greek Anthology, which are continued in the 
two following numbers. F. Maixner discusses 
the number of books written by the annalist 
On. Gellius. A review of Madvig’s new edition 
of the Emendationes Livianae by Gitlbauer de¬ 
serves notice, as the author defends at length the 
position that many supposed mistakes in the older 
Latin MSS. are due to a hitherto unrecognised 
system of abbreviation. In the following number 
there are notes on MusaeusbyRzach and Kloufek, 
and good reviews by Rzach of Flach’s third 
edition of Gbttling's Hesiod, by Gomperz of 
Kaibol's Epigrammata Graeca, by J. Muller of 
Ileraeus’ school Tacitus, and by Schweizer-Sidler 
of Penka's Nominalflexion der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen. The following number contains nothing 
remarkable. 

The Neue Jahrbiicher (yol. cxvii. and cxviii., 
part 7) contains an interesting paper by R. Hansen 
on the sources of the chorographia of Pomponius 
Mela; an ingenious essay by Blass on the meaning 
of avolyat in Xenophon ; a discussion by A. Hock 
on the functions of the Council in the second 
Athenian Confederacy; a defence by Benicken 
of his views on the twelfth Iliad ; and by Brug- 
man of his theory of the reflexive pronoun as 
used in Homer. K. Frey contends that the prot- 
agonist.es in the Antigone was not Sophocles, but 
Creon ; and Miiller Striibing discusses a passage 
in Xenophon (?) on the Spartan constitution. In 
the following number there are two important 
reviews, by Bergk of Schmidt’s collection of 
Cyprian inscriptions, and by Riimer of the third 
and fourth volumes of Dindorf’s Homeric Scholia. 
Thalheim has notes on Lysias, and Sommerbrodt 
on Lucian. In the educational section of the 
first of these numbers W. Fries concludes his 
essay on the elementary teaching of Latin in 
schools, and A. Rieder takes up the question of 
religious instruction in the upper classes of the 
Gymnasium. In the following number the anony¬ 
mous author of Nodes Scholasticae discusses the 
terms in which philology is best defined. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society. —( Wednesday , October 2.) 
H. W. Bates, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair. With reference to the statement of Mr. F. Smith 
at the last meeting of the Society, to the effect that 
the Linnean collection of insects contained in the 
apartments of the Linnean Society had fallen into a 
state of complete neglect, Mr. McLachlan read a 
Report on the result of an examination he had since 
made of that collection. Mr. McLachlan considered 
that the collection was now. in the same condition as 
it had been for probably a quarter of a century, and 
that the charge of neglect could not he sustained. 
Mr. Stainton fully corroborated this view, and stated 
that from a recent examination of the Lopidopterous 
portion of the collection, he had been unable to detect 
any appreciable deterioration in it since the year 
1848, when he first had occasion to consult it.—Mr. 
Jenner Weir exhibited specimens of Hipparchia scme'.e 
from various localities, showing a tendency to vary 
in colour on the under side, in accordance with the 
nature of the soil of the district in which the specimen 
had been taken.—Mr. McLachlan exhibited the eggs 
and young larvae of Ascalaphus longicornis, found by 
M. E. L. Ragonot in the Forest of Lardy, apparently 
the northorn limit of distribution of the species. 
Mr. McLachlan also exhibited on behalf of Mr. 
Edwin Birchall an example of Hcliothis scutosa, cap¬ 
tured by Mr. Campbell in tho north of co. Donegal, 
Ireland.—Mr. Rutherford exhibited and communi¬ 
cated a description of a new species of Cetoniidao 
from Mount Camaroons. Mr. Rutherford also ex¬ 
hibited a specimen of Romaleosoina ruspina, which 
was curiously and symmetrically destitute of scalos.— 
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Mr. Champion exhibited specimens of Amara infima 
taken at Cobham, Surrey.—-Mr. Forbes exhibited a 
collection of insects from Switzerland.—Mr. Wood 
Mason road a note “On a Saltatorial Mantis and 
exhibited a specimen of the insect, which had been 
captured on the banks of the Tagus. Ho also read 
notes “ On the Hatching Period of Mantidao in 
Eastern Bengal,” and “ On the Presence of Stridulat- 
ing Apparatus in certain Mantidae.” Mr. Wood 
Mason also stated that ho had discovered a remark¬ 
able case of viviparity in an orthopterous insect, 
l’ancrt/da javanica, a cockroach inhabiting tho 
tropical forests of Southern Asia and Australia. 


New SiiAxspmiE Society.—( Friday , October 11.) 

F. J. Furnivai.i.. Esq., Director, in the Chair. After 
congratulating the members on the opening of their 
sixth session at this the forty-fifth meeting of tho 
society, and the firm hold that their purpose—the 
chronological and rational study of Shukspere—had 
now got on the public mind, tho chairman read the 
first paper—“ Notes by Prof. Buskin on tho word 
fret in Julius Caesar, II., i., 103-4 :— 

‘yon grey lines 

That/ret tho clouds are messengers of day.’” 

Fret means primarily tho rippling of the cloud—as 
bca by wind—secondarily, tho breaking it asunder 
for light to eomo through. It implies a certain do- 
gree of vexation, some dissolution, much order, and 
extremo beauty. Tho reader should have seen “ Day¬ 
break," and think what is broken, and by what. The 
cloud of night is broken up, by Day, which breaks 
out, breaks in, as from heaven to earth, with a breach 
in the cloud wall of it. The thing that tho Day 
breaks up is partly a garment rent, the blanket of the 
dark torn to bo peeped through. Thence one passes 
to tile moth fritting a garment, to tho fringe of 
breakers and foam; and then, with the new idea of 
order and time, to Kathorine’s/rcfs, anri/r/^ium and 
frosted-gold, tho plighted clouds, &e.; this to get tho 
real compass of the word. Mr. Sanjo of Japan, Mr. 
E. Bose, and Mr, Hetherington described the early 
dawns they had soen, which bore out Shakspere's and 
Mr. Buskin's descriptions of the grey light bursting 
through ragged gashes in the clouds ; and Mr. Harri¬ 
son instanced tho parallel lines in Rom. and Jut., 
III., v., 7-8 

“ look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east,” 
where tho btreaks of light—grey light, too: “ yon 
grey,” 1. 19—are not like lace on the clouds, but be¬ 
hind and bursting through the croviees that the 
severing clouds leave between them, raggod-odged, 
fretted like lace. In colour, form, fact, tho two 
passages correspond with nature.—2. Mr. P\ D. 
Matthew then read a paper by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., 
of Clifton, on the anachronisms in the Winter's Tale, 
dwelling chiefly on tho contrast between the actual 
classical games and life in ancient Sicily with the 
English ones described by Shakspere, and also re¬ 
capitulating the details of tho delightful medley of 
Puritans and Apollo, tho Oracle and Giulio Iiomano, 
&c., that we all know so well. These Mr. Mills 
justified, not only by Shakspere’s having borrowed 
them from a Cambridge M.A. of the time, Bobert 
Greene, but by the necessity of bis play’s being appre¬ 
ciated by the London audience of his day, to whom 
classical customs, &e., would have been so much 
Greek.—3. Mr. Furnivall then read Mr. Wulford D. 
Selby’s extracts from the Lord Chamberlain’s Becords, 
giving the names of James I.’s fifteen players at his 
death, and Charles I.'s eight comedians on his ascend¬ 
ing tho throne, with a noto showing that Shakspere, 
in March, 1604, had not four yards of tho better 
scarlot cloth for his robe, but only four of the 
commoner red clolh.—4. Mr. W. G. Overeud’sresults 
from bis searches in tho Record Office as to tho site 
of The Theatre —Btirbago's, built 1.376-7, pullod down 
1598-9, and its materials removed to Bankside, South¬ 
wark, to build the Globe Theatre in 1599—were read 
by Mr. Furnivall. Mr. Overend, taking, as Mr. Halli- 
well did, Braun’s and Aggas's maps, puts The Theatre 
at the south-eastern corner of tho plot of ground 
behind the houses west of the word Shordiche in 
Aggas's map, and east of tho man walking with a 
spade on his shoulder. And “ taking into account 
the Theatre, surrounded by nightsoil, a stable, 
sewers, and a horsepond, tho letters of the Privy 
Council, prohibiting plays there during the summer, 


for fear of sickness, do not appear unreasonable." 
Such was tho spot in which the fairydom of the 
Midsummer Fight's Dream, Portia, and FalstufT were 
probably first produced. 


FINE ART. 

Die Mosailten von Ravenna: Rcltrarj zu eincr 

Jcrilisclun Geschiclde der altchristliclien 

Malcrei. Yon Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 

(Wien: Braumiiller.) 

Eap.lv Christian painting is a subject re¬ 
specting which the views of historians and 
critics have undergone remarkable changes 
of late years. Considered for a time as an 
art which took its rise in Italy at the period 
of the first religious persecutions, Christian 
painting was looked upon as a creation 
peculiar to a new form of religion. Original 
in itself, capable of development, stronger 
as it grew, it perhaps became stagnant in 
the Dark Ages, but it subsequently progressed 
under Cimabue and Giotto, and attained 
perfection under Raphael and Fra Bartolom¬ 
meo. That remnants of classicism were 
traceable in Catacomb pictures in which tho 
antique Orpheus was converted into the 
Good Shepherd of the Bible was admitted. 
But the idea of a progressive Christian art 
from the second to the sixteenth century 
was not the less maintained ; and, in spite 
of the well-known barbarism of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, it was held that 
Giotto’s style was based on the earlier 
Christian. 

The latest historians of Italian painting 
who began their labours with the study of 
Cimabue were soon led by mere force of 
circumstances to enquire into the pictorial 
productions of the age immediately pre¬ 
ceding. They found that, while art advanced 
in an ascending ratio from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, it followed an exactly 
contrary course from tho fourth to tho 
twelfth century. Comparatively developed 
among tho first Christians, it gradually 
decayed under their successors. And the 
dearth of examples became at last so great 
that Vasari was unable to trace Italian 
painting beyond the time of Cimabue. 
What Christian art once had been, and why 
it followed a course so curiously inverted, 
was only made evident by a backward 
search into the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
It then appeared that the first Christian 
painters had inherited the traditions of the 
antique from the poorer craftsmen of the 
declining empire, but failed to bequeathe 
them fully to their more degenerate suc¬ 
cessors. Antique art, which had decayed 
under the emperors, fell under the Popes, 
and painting only revived in the thirteenth 
century, when artists resumed the study of 
nature and the antique. 

We should have thought it unnecessary to 
mention these facts but that Dr. Richter, in 
the essay now before us, thinks fit to discuss 
and establish them anew ; and it is only fair 
to previous occupants of this field of history 
to note that they had been discovered before. 
Apart from these considerations, Dr. Richter’s 
essay is a welcome addition to the literature 
of Christian art; and, though he modestly 
calls it a contribution, we may add that it con¬ 
stitutes a valuable increase to oar knowledge, 
especially of archaeology. Though Ravenna 


has been visited by many who have devote! 
time and attention to its monuments, it never 
had a more curious and indefatigable anti- 
quary within its walls, or one better fitted bv 
his previous experience to extract from the 
ruins all that they conld yield. He is the more 
able to judge of the comparative value of cer. 
taia forms of research as, being familiar with 
tbe ways of German universities, which ve 
might do well to look into and take to hear!, 
bo bas made preliminary studies and exeur- 
sions in Asia, Turkey, and Greece, vrbich 
enabled him to know what Christian paint¬ 
ers and mosaists did in other lands than 
Italy. Not only does he describe and cor::, 
ment on the pictures of tbe mosaists of 
Ravenna; be also treats with decisis 
knowledge of tbe costumes and furniture of 
their compositions, and minutely describ - 
the subjects and their accessories, as well a< 
the emblems and ornaments by which they 
are surrounded. He is conscientious in 
historical research; and, though he L- 
failed to discover the names of any artis -. 
he has added something to our store of 
dates. His suggestion that one of t! 
mosaics of the chapel of Galla Placidia re. 
presents St. Lawrence with the symbol f 
liis martyrdom, rather than Christ prepare : 
to burn tho heretical works of the Arte.-, 
though not new to the writer of these lines, 
appears for the first time in print, and if so;- 
ported by stronger arguments than tl. e 
here adduced will be worthy of serious atten¬ 
tion. His treatment of the mosaics of Sant’ 
Appollinare Nnovo, though fair in many re¬ 
spects, alone gives occasion for controversy. 
When he says that the subjects do not 
conscientiously illustrate the text of tag 
Bible, his statement, though true in some 
cases, is not so in all, and we should hare 
liked to see him notice the exceptions. He 
carefully observes the difference of type be¬ 
tween the Christ of the Miracles and the 
Christ of the Passion in Sant’ Appollinare 
Nuovo. The reasons which he assigns !■■■' 
this difference are not to our mind con¬ 
vincing ; it is rather a wild theory to Jay 
down that because Christ in the Pas.con 
scenes overtops all the persons near Him. 
while His oval face and long fair hair con¬ 
trast with the curt-shorn heads of the suite 
and spectators, we should acknowledge the 
type “ as the Germanic ideal of the Saviour 
of the Goths.” Bat one feature, and not a 
bad one, of German criticism of things 
Italian is that it often exaggerates German e 
influence on the art of Italy. 

Dr. Richter’s book is probably a diploma 
essay. Notwithstanding its minuteness o: 
exposition, it will be read with pleasure by 
all such as are interested in the art an 1 
archaeology of Ravenna. J. A. Crowe. 

THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF “LTRT." 
The fourteenth volume of that truly wonder! 1 - 
art-journal Id Art has just been completed. W 
own that when this splendid Review was tin- 
issued we had little hope of its continuum • 
for it scarcely seemed probable that there won i 
be found a public sufficiently cultured in art 1,1 
appreciate its merits and ensure its success. Eithoi 
we belied the public taste, however, or else L J’ 1 . 
by offering it continually the best-prepared disln-S 
has raised it to a higher standard. 

The success of L’Art is indeed a source of satis- 
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taction, not only to those immediately interested, 
hut to all lovers of art, who find in it a sign of a 
higher appreciation than formerly prevailed of things 
artistic, or of “ art-stuff,” as Diirer calk it. 

There is certainly plenty of good and varied “art- 
stuff” in the present volume, though it lias a more 
special character than its predecessors, dealing 
ns it does almost exclusively with the Salon and 
the Universal Exhibition. There are other etch¬ 
ings, however, offered to us beside those from pic¬ 
tures in these exhibitions: as, for instance, line 
Lecture chez Diderot, etched by Mongin from the 
admirable picture by Meissonier in the collection of 
the Baron Edmond de Rothschild: La Barque, etched 
by Chauvel after Jules Dupre; Elephant* cTAfrique, 
etched by Gaucherel from the painting in the 
Luxembourg by De Toumemine ; and one English 
picture, P. R. Morris's First Communion, exhi¬ 
bited this year in the Academy and cleverly 
etched by Lalauze. Of the illustrations from the 
tialon and Universal Exhibition the most remark¬ 
able are Didier’s engraving from Kenner's picture 
I.a Madeleine ; Salmon's etching from Bertrand's 
An Mart de Firginie ; an excellent etching by 
Ramus from Henrietta Browne's Coptic l'oet ; 
and Leopold Flameng’s splendid rendering of 

Francois Flameng's portrait of Mdme.-. 

Beside these illustrations hors texte, the artists' 
sketches for their pictures, which have been given 
without stint in the text, have made this volume 
a valuable record of the art exhibited in Paris 
this summer. French art naturally assumes the 
first place, but we may hope that the Royal 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery exhibitions will 
have their turn in the next volume. The articles 
,m the exhibition building by M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
before noticed in the Academy, are finished in 
this volume, and will be likely to give it an 
especial interest to architects. 

M. M. II EATON'. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AT THE 
TUHERIES. 

(First, Notice.—Early Masters.) 

In the Pavilion de Flore at the Tuileries there 
luis been on view, since the middle of August, a 
loan exhibition of ancient and modern pictures, 
the first of a series, the profits of which are to go 
toward the establishment of a new Museum of 
Decorative Art recently founded, and now in 
course of formation under the direction of a com¬ 
mittee of private gentlemen, artists, and manufac¬ 
turers, with a view to the education of art-work¬ 
men rather than to the mere gratification of the 
treneral public. 

The pictures, 322 in number, have been lent by 
AT. Gustave Rothan, the Baron E. de Beurnon- 
ville, the Marquis de Biencourt, M. E. Andre, and 
other private collectors in Paris. The catalogue, 
tastily printed, gives the name3 of the artists to 
whom the pictures are attributed by their pos¬ 
sessors, the date and place of their birth and death, 
school to which they belong, subject and size of 
picture, and name of present and occasionally of 
previous owners. 

To Antonello of Messina is here ascribed an 
excellent small portrait (1) by a Netherlandish 
artist of the latter end of the fifteenth century, re¬ 
presenting a young man with dark hair and a slight 
moustachio, seen nearly full face, and looking 
upwards. On the dark background to the left of 
the figure is shown a stone column with a carved 
capital. 

Under the name of Hugo van der Goes is 
exhibited an altar-piece on panel (110), in all 
probability the joint work of Gerard David and 
Joachim Patenier,* painted between 1499 and 

* There is no documentary evidence to prove that 
Jhitenier painted the landscape backgrounds of any of 
David's pictures. So long ago as 1861 I expressed 
the opinion that Patenier was the pupil of the thou 
u nknown author of the triptych of the Baptism, in 
the Museum of Bruges (Catalogue, pp. 69-66). In 
18G3 1 had arrived at the conviction that the land- 


1511 for Richard de Visch van der Capelle, canon 
and cantor of the collegiate church of St. Donat ian 
at Bruges from 1403 until his de,ath in loll. This 
picture adorned the altar of St. Catherine in St. 
Donation's church until 179.3. It was seen there 
in 1005 by Do Monconys, who considered it little 
inferior to the Van der Paele altar-piece by John 
van Eyck now in the .Museum at Bruges. 

The scene is laid in a portico supported by two 
columns of reddish marble of which the shafts only 
are hero shown. Between these hangs a cloth of 
honour of gold and dark-blue brocade, in front of 
which on a metal faldstool covered with scarlet 
drapery is seated the Madonna. She wears a 
plain, dark-blue dress gathered in at the neck aud 
lined with grey fur, nnd an ample blue mantle 
bordered with light-gold embroidery. Her long, 
wavy hair falls in masses over her shoulders, and 
is kept iu its place by a double band of pearls. 
Above her head is suspended a rich jewel set with 
precious stones and pearls. With clasped hands 
she supports the Infant Christ, who, enveloped 
from the waist downwards in a fine cambric nap¬ 
kin, is seated on her right knee. In His left hand 
He holds a coral rosary hanging from His right 
shoulder, and at the same time is leaning forward 
to give the mystic ring to St. Catherine, who 
advances with bended knee to receive it. She is 
splendidly attired in a dress of crimson-and-gold 
brocade lined with ermine, aud wears a richly- 
jewelled crown. ( hi her left, on the ground, are the 
instruments of her martyrdom—the broken wheel 
and the sword. On her right, iu the foreground, 
kneels her vot try, Richard van der Capelle, in 
furred cassock and full-sleeved lawn surplice, 
with an almuce over his left arm. On the 
ground, in front of him, lies his cantor's stalf, 
a tan surmounted by a group representing 
the Most Holy Trinity adored by a monk 
and a cardinal, one of the two staves used on 
solemn festivals and given to the church by 
Canon Nicholas van Bouehout in 1338. Beside 
the staff are a breviary with gold clasps and blue 
velvet cover, and a biretta. In front reposes a 
greyhound with a collar of hells and the canon's 
coat of arms, argent, semee of crosses treflees, at 
the feet filched, two barbels haurient addorsed, 
all sable, in chief an inescutcheon or, a chevron 
gules.* On the left of the Madonna are seated 
St. Barbara and St. Mary Magdalene: the one, 
meditating on the contents of a hook which she 
holds in both hands, wears her emblematic tower as 
nn ornament in the front of her crown; the other 
holds her attribute, the vase of precious ointment, 
on her lap. Between the columns and the throne 
are an iris and a white lily in (lower; beyond is a 
lovely garden, separated by a harrier aud pathway 
from a vineyard shut in by a brick wall. On the 
right is an angel gathering a hunch of grapes; 
from the pathway a little to the left of the centre 
St. Anthony contemplates the scene while leaning 
on the harrier. Beyond the wall, on the right, are 
some pretty hits of domestic architecture, which, 

scape and figures were not by the same hand. Later 
on 1 discovered that David went to Antwerp in 1516, 
was inscribed as mister-painter in the registor of 
St. Luke's guild, and that, curiously enough, the next 
name on the roll was that of Joachim Patenier. The 
latter artist staid at Antwerp; David returned to 
Bruges; but from that day until his death in 1623, 
the background of his pictures havo a character 
altogether different. Soo for fuller dotails Ac 
Beffroi, vol. iii., pp. 338-312. 

* This coat of arms and the cantor’s staff, even 
without any documentary evidence, sufficiently estab¬ 
lish the origin of this picture, and show how little re¬ 
liance is to be placed on the certificates of origin 
given by picturo-dealers. I havo long had a clue to 
the whereabouts of this altar-piece, and unless I am 
much mistaken it has never travelled further south 
than Paris. It would be interesting to know who 
Mr. Edward O’ was ; and how the author of the cata¬ 
logue of the sale of his (?) collection came to certify 
that this picture was painted by Hugo van der Goes 
for the chapel of the Marchese Giustiniani. La 
parole est a M. Gauchcz. 


though not exactly like any buildings now remain¬ 
ing, remind one immediately of Bruges. On tbo left 
are a palace and an unfinished octagonal tower, 
bearing reference to the legend of St. Barbara. 

This is in every way a remarkable picture, al¬ 
though unfortunately some portions have suffered 
from an apparently recent restoration. The 
canon’s intelligent head is admirably modelled 
and painted. The figure of St. Catherine is 
executed with rare perfection. The jewellery, 
stuffs, aud draperies are all rendered with David's 
usual skill; while the background, with its rich 
vegetation, vigorously-coloured trees, and pic¬ 
turesque buildings, is fully equal to those of t he 
triptych of the Baptism at Bruges and of the wing 
in our National Gallery, the donor of which, Ber¬ 
nardino de Salviatis, was the executor of Richard 
de Visch's will. I should also add that the figures 
of St. Barbara in this and the Rouen altar-piece 
are evidently painted from the same model. 

M. do Beurnonville also lends two portraits at¬ 
tributed on insufficient grounds to Hans Memlinc. 
The one (178) is that of a young lady, her face seen 
in three-quarters turned to the right, her hands rest¬ 
ing one on the other on a sill in front; she wears, 
over a habit shirt of cambric fastened with a pin, 
a scarlet breast-piece and a brown dress, with a 
border of black-flowered silk, confined at the waist 
bv a band of dark violet; her rich head-dress is 
partly concealed by a cambric veil; the back¬ 
ground is dark blue. The other (179) is the bust 
of a nobleman turned to the left, wearing a neck¬ 
lace of enamelled roses alternating witli the letter 
£> traversed by a sword. To the De Beurnonville 
collection also belongs a so-called portrait of 
Margaret of Austria by Mostaert (189), which is 
really a fine figure of the Persian Sibyl, repre¬ 
sented holding with both hands an open book ; 
she wears a crimson velvet dress, with a leopard's 
skin for a mantle, and a white linen head-dress 
with a corouet. Iu front, at the foot of the panel, 
is the inscription— sibilea . peiisica . gremivm . 
VIRGIXIS . ERII . SAT,VS . GEXTTVM . ET . IX . VISIT. 


An interesting St. Mary Magdalene (299), holding 
the vase of ointment in her right hand, belonging 
to the Marquis do Biencourt, is certainly not a 
portrait of Mary (Margaret is, we suppose, a 
printer's error) of Burgundy by Wohlgemuth. 
No. 304, belonging to the same nobleman, is a 
genuine half-length portrait of Philip 1’AsseurtS, 
Duke of Burgundy, taken towards the end of hi3 
reign. He is represented turned towards the left, 
wearing a furred robe and holding a partly un¬ 
rolled charter with pendant seal, his head covered 
with the usual ugly black bonuet, the long hand 
of which hangs down in front on the right. The 
background is a greenish blue. 

The well-modelled portrait of Philip the Hand¬ 
some (305), lent by M. do Beurnonville, represents 
him turned to the left, three-quarters face, wear¬ 
ing a fine plaited cambric shirt bordered with gold 
embroidery, a scarlet dress and mantle lined with 
leopard’s skin, and a scarlet hat, the broad up¬ 
turned brim of which is adorned with a medal of 
St. Andrew spated. In his left hand, alone 
visible, he holds a sceptre surmounted by four 
figures standing hack to hack. Round his neck is 
the collar of the Golden Fleece. The background 
is formed by a light green drapery, with a darker 
border of the same colour. The interesting Cir¬ 
cumcision (303), from the same collection, is not a 
Bruges picture at all. The figures, indeed, show 
that their author had come under the influence of 
the Netherlandish school; but the architecture 
and stained glass of the edifice in which tho scene 
takes place, and tho technical treatment of the 
whole, clearly point to the school of Cologne. 
The Virgin Mother’s face has a sweet expression, 
aud is well modelled ; while the carvod capitals, 
representing scenes from the Creation to the sin of 
Ham, are admirably rendered. 

Having thus mentioned all the earlier pictures 
of note, 1 abandon the description of the works of 
later masters to the more competent pen of my 
friend, Dr. Richter. W. H. Jakes Weals. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
There has been considerable talk in France 
concerning important changes which it was sup¬ 
posed were likely to be made this year in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Fine Arts, but these changes 
seem to have resolved themselves merely into a 
few decrees, published by the Journal Officiel, 
which make little alteration, and certainly do not 
constitute any important reforms. The most 
noteworthy is the appointment of the eminent 
sculptor M. Eugene Guillaume, who was already 
Director of Fine Arts, to be Director-General. He 
will now have absolute authority over the service 
of the museums and the other establishments 
placed under hi3 orders. It is hoped that by this 
means a greater unity will prevail in the admini¬ 
stration. The other decrees relate to various small 
modifications of little interest. 

The ancient chapel of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, which, as we have before stated, has lately 
been magnificently restored and converted into an 
historical museum, was opened about a fortnight 
ago by the Minister of Public Instruction and M. 
Guillaume, the new Director-General of Fine 
Arts. The principal treasure in this ancient chapel 
is a very fine copy in oils of Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment, painted by Sigalon, of almost the same 
size as the original. Beside this there are a 
number of casts taken from the finest statues and 
other sculptures executed by the great masters of 
the Renaissance; indeed, the new museum is 
chiefly one of casts. 

The Chronique des Arts is informed that M. le 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild has bought the 
chief part of the celebrated collection of works of 
art made by M. Onghena of Ghent. 

Ah interesting lecture was given at the Tro- 
cadero last week, by the eminent French architect 
M. Paul Sedille, on the subject of the employment 
of polychrome in architecture. The lecturer 
urged that although the climate of Northern 
Europe was injurious to fresco, as seen in the 
disastrous attempts at Munich, there was no 
reason why terra-cotta and mosaic decorations 
should not be employed, and he strongly recom¬ 
mended the use of these materials to his audience, 
which was composed for the most part of architects 
and other artists. 

The Portfolio this month offers an etching by 
L. Lowenstam, from a picture by Alma Tadema, 
called The Silent Counsellor, wherein a youth lying 
along a stone bench gazes enquiringly into the 
eyes of a beautiful stone sphinx, and, as it would 
seem, really awakens some response in the impas¬ 
sive oracle, for the eyes of the sphinx are appa¬ 
rently turned in his direction. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson in his “ Notes on Edinburgh ” deals 
with “ Greyfriars,” and an etching is given of this 
picturesque city graveyard, so rich in its associa¬ 
tions with Covenanters. Mr. B. Atkinson, arriving 
at the Schools of Central Germany, discourses on 
Philipp Veit, the former Director of the Stiidel In¬ 
stitute, whose death at the age of eighty-four we 
noticed last year, and on Eduard Steinle, the 
present Director of that excellent institution. All 
that he tells us concerning the lives of the great 
German masters we are glad to learn ; but most of 
his readers will be likely to feel relief at hearing 
that “ opportunity has not occurred of stating 
certain metaphysical formulae which underlie high 
art in Germany,” for, with all respect to Mr. At¬ 
kinson, it is difficult to avoid ranking him among 
those “ other metaphysicians ” he mentions, who, 
“ eschewing the serenity of the ‘ pure reason,’ pre¬ 
fer hazy dreamland.” 

The Papal Archaeological Academy will shortly 
resume its sittings. It has been closed for Borne 
time in consequence of political circumstances, 
but Leo XIII. has now granted permission for its 
resumption under the direction of Cardinal di 
Pietro. Beside the study of classical antiquities, 
to which the Academy formerly confined itself, it 
is now to turn its attention chiefly to the Middle 


Ages. Meetings are to be held in the house of 
Cardinal di Pietro until a fitting locale is found 
for the society. 

The Historisch-Antiquarische Verein of Win¬ 
terthur will shortly open an exhibition of archaeo¬ 
logical and ethnographical articles in the new 
Gewerbe - Museum. Three divisions will be 
allotted to the products of the “ Gothic," “ Re¬ 
naissance,” and “ Barocco ” periods; a fourth will 
be devoted to artistic pottery, which flourished in 
Winterthur from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

As is known, certain fragments of the bronze 
monument brought here by Mr. Rassam from 
Balawat had previously found their way into the 
possession of M. Schlumberger, by whom they 
were exhibited in the Trocaddro. They are now 
published by a photographic process in the last 
number of the Gazette Archtologique of Paris, 
wkh an explanatory article by M. Francois Lenor- 
mant, who reads the inscriptions as recording 
victories of Salmanassar II., not Assur-nazir-pal, 
as was read by the Assyrian scholars in this 
country. It is singular that such differences of 
interpretation should be possible when the letters 
are clear enough. Another interesting article in 
this number of the Gazette is one by M. Mansell 
on the Chaldean-Babylonian traditions of the 
Creation. Among other papers is one by the 
AblxS Martigny on a Christian mosaic dis¬ 
covered at Sens, representing, as seen in the en¬ 
graving, two stags drinking out of a vase filled 
with water, and having an inscription of which 
several letters are broken away—it reads: “ Sicut 
cervus desiderat ad fontes aquarum ita desiderat 
anima mea ad te Dens.” Another article in the 
same number reproduces several of the engraved 
cylinders and gems found at Curium by Cesnola, 
and gives some new explanations. 

In the new number of the Bullettino di Corri- 
spondenza Archeologica M. Helbig continues his 
account of the excavations at Oometo (Tarquinii), 
and describes also a fragment of a vase illustrat¬ 
ing the legend of Prokne and Philomela killing 
the boy Itys, whose name remains on the frag¬ 
ment. M. von Duhn records the finding of a vase 
at Orvieto inscribed with the name of the well- 
known vase-painter Amasis. 


THE STAGE. 

FRENCH theatres during the exhibition. 

A Universal Exhibition does not promote the 
best interests of the drama. Managers know 
perfectly well that strangers to Paris must go 
somewhere in the evening, and that it matters 
very little what piece is played before them. The 
object of foreigners is to kill time ; of the French, 
to be able to say that they have visited a par¬ 
ticular theatre, or seen a particular artist. It 
must be remembered that thousands of provincials 
have been brought to Paris by this year’s Show who 
have probably never been there before; persons of 
strange dress and uncouth speech, who have been 
saving money ever since the Exhibition was first 
projected, and are now prepared to spend it 
lavishly. “ What is the use of mounting a new 
piece for them ? ” say the managers. “ The 
Parisians are all away—let us do as one of our 
fraternity did in About’s Madelon, who desired 
his authors to produce him a piece with ‘ le moins 
de dialogue possible, et surtout, mes amis, point 
d’esprit’! ” I myself heard the following conver¬ 
sation at the box-office of the Theatre Franpais. 
They were going to play Le Chandelier, by Alfred 
de Musset. A French gentleman came in, and, 
addressing the damede la location, said, “ Madame, 
qu’est que e’est que le Chandelier? Est-ce une 
coinedie?” “Oui, Monsieur.” “Dequi,Madame?” 
“ Monsieur, e'est d’Alfred de Musset.” “ Est-ce 
un bon spectacle ? ” “ Oui, Monsieur.” Fortified 
by these various assurances, the provincial took a 
stall. Let us hope he did not regret the use to 
which he had put his money. 


So the Thdatre de la Porte St.-Martin h&s 
revived La Tour du Monde en 80 Jours, with 
five real lions at liberty (at least so say the bills); 
the Chatelet, Let Sept Chateaux du Liable, the 
Gaitd, Orphie aux Enfers, all pieces which 
certainly do not err on the side of too much wit. 

The Theatre Historique fans the flame of patriot¬ 
ism with Marceau, ou les Enfants de la Rtpublique, 
a drama fifty years old at least, full of grand 
sentiments and volleys of musketry, the one ns 
real as the other; and the Palais Royal boldly 
ridicules the very people who fill the house, with the 
delightful old farce La Cagnotte, in which the 
mishaps of provincials in the capital are so 
amusingly described. 

As to music, the Opera, until the production of 
Polgeucte, rang the changes on Faust, Le Prophete, 
and Hamlet, all, I am sorry to say, executed in a 
very slovenly manner; the Opdra Oomique on 
Mignon, Le Pri aux Clercs, and L’Etoile du Ford-, 
while Niniche, Le Petit Due, and Les Cloches it 
Corneville, will certainly see the Exhibition out, 
even if they do not run through the winter. The 
Bouftes Parisiens has made an attempt to produce I 
a novelty, Le Pont if Avignon, but this, if boldly, i 
was also badly done, and it has been replaced by a | 

piece we have all heard of, and most of us hare j 

seen, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. 

The powerful but repulsive drama Joseph 
Balsamo did not long keep the stage of the Odcon. 

The good taste of Paris revolted against its 
brutality, which the excellence of the acting, 
and the general truthfulness of the piece it an 
historical picture, could not redeem. It a said 
that M. Duquesnel, the manager, was so sure of 
success with it that he had declined more thu 
one piece which might possibly have served his 
purpose. Anyhow he, like others of his cloth, has 
not produced any novelty, but fallen back upon 
Les Danicheff, which he brought out originally in 
1876. He can have no cause to regret hu choice. 

It has been played for four months to crowded 
houses. It must be admitted that the strangers 
who go to see it now are far more appreciative 
than the Parisians used to be. They admired, it 
is true, but they also sneered, and the wisdom of 
introducing the sarcastic attache, Roger de Talde, 
to mock at certain situations from the stage, and 
so anticipate merriment beyond the footlights 
that might have been dangerous, was almost pain¬ 
fully evident. Now the pure and beautiful story 
of devoted friendship and true love obtains a just 
tribute to its excellence—the rapt attention and 
unchecked tears of the spectators. It is preceded 
by a pretty little novelty in verse, called l> 
Mission Delicate. A worthy couple have arranged 
a marriage for their daughter with a young man 
whom they have none of them seen. He is the 
son of an old friend of the husband's, an old 
gentlemap who spends his time, and what wits he 
has, in working out problems in chess. The 
suitor is to come on a certain day. At the ap¬ 
pointed time a young man enters, to whom the 
whole family instantly devote themselves. They 
talk so fast, and press upon him so many atten¬ 
tions that he cannot get in a word. At last he is 
left alone. He then explains that he is not the 
suitor at all, hut the suitor's friend, who has 
come to explain that the marriage cannot take 
place—for the best of all reasons: the gsy fellow 
is married already I What is to be done ? He 
vainly tries to explain the true position of affairs 
to the father over a game of chess, but in vam. 
He hears but half of what he has to say, and that 
half he applies to the game and not to his daughter. 

At last the new-comer has a brilliant idea: 

“ Why should I not go on, and marry the young 
lady myself ? ” Sundry incidents, ingeniously 
imagined, render this audacious combination less 
difficult than it appears to be at first, and all ends 
happily. 

The Theatre Fran pais, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, has remembered what was due to its 
position as the first theatre in France, and has 
attempted to make such a selection of pieces as 
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would enable a stranger to see two or three 
modern plays, and as many old ones, in a single 
week. The latest novelty, Let Fourchambault, is 
usually given three times ; Hernani once; L'Ami 
F itz, La Fille de Roland, or Le Marquis de 
Villemer, once; and the ancien repertoire on the 
remaining two nights. Among other plays belong¬ 
ing to the last category, the Zaire of Voltaire has 
been revived, a piece which is so rarely played 
nowadays, and probably so little read, that it may 
be criticised with some detail. 

Voltaire affected to despise Shahspere, but 
/•tire shows in every scene that it was inspired by 
Othello. It is curious, however, to notice that the 
defects rather than the beauties of that play have 
been reproduced. It opens excellently. Oros- 
mane's love for Zaire, and his generous pardon of 
the Christian captives in the iirst act, with her 
discovery of her parentage and her promise to her 
father, Lueignan, that henceforth she will profess 
herself a Christian in the second, lay the foundation 
of a fine tragedy. A conflict between Zaire and her 
lover is seen to be inevitable ; but when it takes 
place it is so badly managed that the last three 
acts are dull, and seem to have no common ground 
with the two that preceded them. Orosmane is 
n it informed of Zaire's change of faith; and yet 
the whole of the subsequent action depends upon 
that change. Consequently, the first principle of 
a tragedy, that the action should be one, is violated; 
Orosmane acta, so to speak, in the dark, and the 
lovers are sacrificed to a misunderstanding. The 
probability of love between Nerestan and Zaire 
is suggested to Orosmane by Corasmin, a poor 
reflection of Iago; but his suggestion is made 
weakly, without adequate motive, and with no 
dramatic effect. Nor would a passionate Oriental 
have acted as Orosmane is made to act after he 
has intercepted the letter of Nerestan to Zaire, 
lie owns that it admits of an innocent interpret¬ 
ation—that Zaire may still be true to him ; yet he 
takes no steps to discover this by directly ques¬ 
tioning Zaire, or for the immediate arrest of 
Nerestan, or for preventing the meeting between 
the supposed lovers. The audience, who know 
the real motives that actuate Zaire, feel that her 
death by the hand of Orosmane is a purposeless 
murder, and their sympathy is for his victim, and 
not for himself, when the truth is discovered. 

The performance is admirable throughout. 
Mdlle. Sara lfernhardt plays Zaire with infinite 
tenderness, and M. Mounet-Sully is the most 
splendid of Sultans. For once he suppresses 
much of hi3 usual tendency to exaggerate from 
the very commencement of a play, and keeps 
himself in reserve for the passion of the last two 
acts. The scenery and dresses—all of which are 
new—are extremely rich and appropriate. 

The revival of Le Chandelier here has been al¬ 
ready noticed. It will shortly be followed by On ne 
bndine pat avec Vamour, a far finer play, in which 
M. Delaunay will of course play Perdican, as he 
has always done. Le Fils Naturel, by Alexandre 
Dumas, a play in five acts, which was originally 
given at the Theatre du Gyninase as far back as 
ISoS, is in rehearsal, and Scribe's famous comedy 
La Camaraderie will be revived in the course 
of the winter. A report is also current that Sardou, 
now that he has become an Academician, is 
writing a play for the Theatre Franyais. This 
piece of news, however, I give “with all reserva¬ 
tions.” 

The Oddon promises several new pieces, at last; 
among them a drama bv the author of La 
.Madreuse Ligitime. This will probably be a 
piece of merit. 

S, une interest has been felt in the opening of the 
Theatre de l’Ambigu after it had been closed for 
s hub mouths, except for a brief interval during 
the summer, when those members of the company 
of the Thdatre de la Porte S‘..-Martin next door 
who were not wanted for La Tour du Monde 
played Deux Orphtline! with much success. 
Now it has got a new manager, new company, 
new decorations, and, let us hope, new success; 


for success has long been a stranger to this 
home of sensational drama—the last of the 
old theatres frequented by the working-classes, 
who nowadays find the Porte St.-Martin 
much too smart for them, and go further on, 
to the Thdatre du Chateau d’Eau, where they 
can sit at ease in their blouses, applaud virtue and 
hiss vice. The opening piece at the Ambigu is 
La Jeuneste de Louis XIV., a posthumous work 
of the eider Dumas, brought out by his son 
at the Oduon a few years ago. It is an amusing 
piece, founded on the same idea as the well-known 
English comedy The Secret Agent, and was 
originally remarkable for the masterly way in 
which Lafontaine impersonated Cardinal Mazarin. 
It will probably again have a long run, for it 
possesses many of the elements of success, with 
those realistic accessories so delightful to popular 
audiences: as, l'or instance, a pack of real deer¬ 
hounds, who chase a real stag across the stage. It 
is to be followed by a Russian drama, Let 
Borouski, and that in turn by an adaptation of 
L’Assommoir. John Wilus Clark. 


MUSIC. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE.—“ THE TAMING OP THE 
SHREW.” 

It is characteristic of our opera-managers, in 
whom a spirit of deafness towards the claims of 
unfamiliar composers generally prevails, that such 
a magnificent work as Hermann Goetz's Der 
Widerspdnstigen Zdhmung should have remained 
neglected by them, and suffered to be taken in 
hand at length by a conductor of a theatrical 
orchestra. The masterpiece of its gifted author 
has been introduced to the English public in a 
strange and uncouth disguise; but the effect may 
be to induce others possessed of the reins of au¬ 
thority to bestow attention upon it, and hence 
we may thank Mr. Karl Meyder for initiating the 
idea, though it is impossible to speak in compli¬ 
mentary terms of his execution thereof. As a 
notice of the work appeared in the Academy a 
few weeks since, no further details need be given ; 
but even so imperfect a performance as that of 
last Saturday served to more than justify Mr. 
Prout's laudatory remarks. Der Widerspiinstigen 
Zdhmung may be termed one of the most remark¬ 
able musical creations ever given to the world: 
that is to say, no composer ever manifested such 
a complete grasp over his resources in his initial 
attempt in any department of musical art. A 
slight cloudiness of expression at rare intervals 
may perhaps be observed, and certainly the influ¬ 
ence of VVagner sgenius may be distinctly traced not 
only in the structure of the concerted movements, 
but in the phrasing of the recitatives. But in every 
other respect Goetz depends upon his own unaided 
genius, and exhibits a mastery over dramatic effect, 
a fund of melody, and a vein of original humour 
truly marvellous. His work presents difficulties 
in the way of an adequate performance, it is true, 
and in the present dearth of first-rate English opera- 
singers, the selection of a competent cast is not 
the least of these difficulties. Taking everything 
into consideration Mr. Karl Meyder succeeded 
tolerably well in this matter. The exponent of 
the part of Petruchio, Mr. Walter B >lton, has an 
excellent baritone voice, genuine dramatic feeling, 
and a good stage presence. He has much to learn 
as a singer, but his future is in his own hands. 
Mdlle. Zuliani, as Katherine, was most successful 
in the earlier scenes, before she had undergone the 
taming process: in other words, her portraiture of 
the shrewish maiden was more artistic than that 
of the amiable wife. A word of recognition may 
be given to Mr. G. Roland as Baptists, and to Mr. 
F. Gaynar as Lucentio. The great defect in the 
performance wus the wretched playing of the 
orchestra. It was obvious by the rendering of 
the overture that there was an utter want of 
balance in Mr. Meyder’s forces, the strings being 
far too weak. But, added to this, some of the players 
were painfully overweighted by the difficulties of 


their parts. The conductor seemed paralysed by 
the constantly recurring errors made by his sub¬ 
ordinates, and at times chaos reigned supreme. 
The impression received by the audience must have 
been erroneous in many respects, and it is a strong 
testimony in favour of the beauty of the music that 
its reception was so cordial, notwithstanding all 
attendant disadvantages. There cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt that a long lease of popularity 
awaits The Taming of the Shrew. It is a work 
calculated to satisfy alike the demands of 
musicians, connoisseurs of the drama, and the 
general public. There are very few examples in 
the entire range of opera of which so much may 
be said. Henry F. Frost. 


The second of the Crystal Palace Saturday Con¬ 
certs was in excellence by no means inferior to 
that of the preceding week. The symphony of 
the afternoon was Schumann's No. 2, in C major, 
perhaps the finest, and certainly the most indi¬ 
vidual, of the four we possess from his pen. Full 
of power, tenderness and passion, it is a work 
which at each repeated hearing creates a deeper 
impression: few things more beautiful are to be 
found in music than the adagio etpressivo. The 
one weak point of the symphony, as in most of 
Schumann's other orchestral compositions, is the 
instrumentation. None of the great composers 
has written so ineffectively for the orchestra as he; 
and, were it not a dangerous precedent, one could 
almost desire that some thorough master of in¬ 
strumentation—such, for example, as Liszt or 
Wagner—would rescore the whole of Schumann's 
symphonies, and thus bring out his lovely and 
poetical ideas with far greater effect than he him¬ 
self knew how to do. Such a procedure, however 
desirable in practice, would nevertheless be so 
wrong in principle that we must be content to 
take the works as we find them. The performance 
last Saturday under Mr. Manns was truly admir¬ 
able in all respects. An interesting revival 
at this concert was that of Field's concerto 
in A flat, which was brought forward by Mdrne. 
Arabella Goddard. John Field, an Englishman 
bv birth, was the favourite pupil of Clementi. 
His compositions, which are entirely for the piano, 
either with or without accompaniment, are now 
mostly forgotten, with the exception of his 
Nocturnes, a form of which he was the inventor, 
and in which he is in general more successful than 
in his larger works. The concerto in A flat is 
interesting rather than great. It is full of effective 
writing for the principal instrument, which is 
supported by an appropriate, though not striking, 
orchestration. The first movement is somewhat 
old-fashioned in character; the slow movement is, 
as said in the programme of the concert, in reality 
a Nocturne ; the Rondo, constructed on a Russian 
national air, is certainly the best movement of the 
three. Grace and elegance are the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the concerto, while the treatment of 
the piano has affinity alike with the styles of 
Hummel and of Chopin. The work was splen¬ 
didly played by Mdme. Goddard, who deserves 
the thanks of musicians for bringing it to a 
hearing. Later in the programme, the great 
iauist also played Heller's Transcription of 
lendelssohn’s Auf Fliigeln det Qesanges and 
Chopin's Valse in D flat. The vocal music 
was of excellent quality. Mdlle. Sartorius, 
a young lady whom we had not heard be¬ 
fore, who possesses a charmingly pure and sym¬ 
pathetic soprano voice, and an artistic and finished 
style, gave the “ Glocklein im Thale” from Eury- 
anthe, and songs by Schumann and Gordigiani ; 
while Herr Henschel sang magnificently Lysiart’s 
great scena “ Wo berg’ ich mich p ” from Eury- 
anthe, Beethoven’s “ In quests tomba,” and 
Schumann's “ Ich grolle nicht.” 

Mr. Arthur Chappell has issued his pros¬ 
pectus of the Monday and Saturday Popular Con¬ 
certs for the coming season. These concerts will 
commence on Monday, November 4, and (excop - 
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ing the customary interval at Christmas) will be 
continued weekly till April 7, 1879. The list of 
performers announced is an unusually strong one. 
As pianists we find the names of M. Brassin, Mr. 
Charles Halle, Dr. Hans von Btilow, Mdlle. 
Janotha, and Mdme. Clara Schumann. The last- 
named lady, whose ill-health has prevented her 
appearance nmong us of late years so often as 
could be wished, will be especially welcome. As 
violinists, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Herr Joachim, 
and Herr Straus are advertised. The string 
quartett will be completed by Herr Louis Hies 
as second violin, Herr Straus or Mr. Zerbini 
as viola, and Signor I’iatti ns violoncello; while 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Zerbini will divide 
the duties of accompanist. 

Mr. J. S. Sitedlock announces a third series 
of Classical Musical Evenings, to bo given at 
Bodleian House, Kensington, on November 0 and 
20, and December 4. The programmes are of the 
usual varied interest. Mr. Shodlock will be 
assisted in the instrumental works by Mr. G. 
Palmer (violin) and Herr Liitgen (violoncello), 
while vocal music will also be included in each 
concert. 

The Glasgow Choral Union has issued its 
prospectus for the coming season. Four choral 
and six orchestral concerts will be given in the 
New Public Halls, the former conducted by Mr. 
H. A. Lambeth, ahd the latter by Herr Julius 
Tausch. The choral works to be produced are 
llandoirger's Fridolin ; Mendelssohn's “Hear my 
Prayer;” Mr. H. A. Lambeth’s Psalm, “By the 
waters of Babylon ; ” Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia 
and Engedi (the Mount of Olives) ; Handel’s Judas 
Maecabaeus and Messiah. The programmes of 
the orchestral concerts are extremely well selected, 
and comprise a considerable number of novelties. 
The orchestra will be the same as that engaged 
for the Edinburgh concerts mentioned in our last 
Issue ; and Mr. A. Burnett will be the leader. 

After long, but unavoidable, delay, the Purcell 
Society has at length issued its first volume of the 
complete edition of the works of Henry Purcell. 
The Yorkshire Feast Song has been selected as the 
first piece to be published, and it is undoubtedly a 
very characteristic and interesting specimen of the 
old English master. The present volume is one 
of the finest specimens ot music engraving and 
printing that has ever been issued in this country, 
and it will compare without disadvantage with the 
best German musical publications. It is evident 
that the new edition of Purcell is to be a verita¬ 
ble edition de luxe. The next work to be pub¬ 
lished will bo Timon of Athens. 

T he fourth Part of Mr. George Grove's Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, recently issued, carries 
the work on from “ Concert Spirituel ” to “ Fer¬ 
rara.” Although there are no articles of note¬ 
worthy length and exhaustiveness in the new part, 
the general excellence of the contents is fully 
equal to that of the earlier sections. Among the 
best contributions may be mentioned “ Conserva¬ 
toire de Musique,” by M. Chouquet; “ Cramer,” by 
Mr. Daunreuther; “Day’s Theory of Harmony,” by 
Mr. Hubert Parry ; and “ Dusselc,” by Mr. J. V. 
Davison. Nothing is said on the'subjects of 
congregational music, conjunct or disjunct move¬ 
ment, consequent, diaphony, ear, and enharmonic. 
A few casual errors have crept in notwithstanding 
the editor’s care. It is stated that Covent 
Garden Theatre was burned down in 18G2 ; the 
actual date being March 4, 1850. Verdi’s opera 
Don Carlos was performed at this theatre, not at 
Her Majesty’s. The four-stringed double-bass is 
tuned E, A, D, G, not F, A, D, G. It was in 
1870, not 1809, that Mr. George Wood had a sea¬ 
son of Italian opera at Drury Lane. In the 
article “ Dussek ” it is implied that Beethoven's E 
flat concerto was written in 1811, instead of 1809. 
On page 488 the same concerto is spoken of as 
Op. 75, instead of Op. 73. The Opera Company 
Limited was formed in 1804, not 1805. F is the 
tonic of the Lydian sot the Aeolian mode. 


Lastly, the English horn is the modern equivalent 
of the oboe di caccia, not the corno di caccia, the 
latter instrument being the ordinary French horn. 
We call attention to these accidental slips, several 
of which appear to be printer’s errors, not for the 
purpose of detraction, but merely with a view to 
their inclusion in a list of errata at the end of the 
work. 
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LITERATURE. 

Cyprus: Its History, its Present Resources, 
and Future Prospects. By R. Hamilton 
Lang, late H.M. Consul for the Island of 
Cyprus. (Macmillan.) 

A little more than three years ago I had 
occasion to remark in the pages of this 
journal that one of tho least-known pro¬ 
vinces of the Turkish Empire was the island 
of Cyprus, and that in his brief visit to the 
interior of that island M. Seiff was travers¬ 
ing ground as yet untrpdden by the tourist.* 
It is needless to point out how great an 
alteration has taken place since that time. 
During the last few months the name of 
Cyprus has been in everybody’s mouth; 
and shoals of letters from newspaper cor¬ 
respondents have conveyed the first impres¬ 
sions of intelligent observers in what may 
be justly termed, with respect to the greater 
part of their readers, an unknown region; 
while the admirable sketches in the illus¬ 
trated papers have made them at once 
familiar with the character and leading 
features of its scenery. Among the com¬ 
munications thus elicited by the sudden 
announcement of the annexation of Cyprus 
to the British Empire were two papers by 
„ Mr. R. H. Lang, published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for August and September last, 
which were honourably distinguished as 
exceptions to the necessarily hasty and 
ephemeral character of the greater part of 
the information thus collected. Mr. Lang 
had resided in the island for a period of not 
less than nine years, as manager of the 
branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
established at Larnaca, besides discharging 
for considerable portions of that time con¬ 
sular duties as acting Vice-Consul, during 
the absence of the regular officials. He has 
consequently not only had the advantage of 
a long residence, but, as he justly claims, 
his position gave him special opportunities 
for studying questions of taxation and ad¬ 
ministration, and brought him into intimate 
relations with Turkish functionaries of all 
' ranks. At the same time, his antiquarian 
researches, and, still more, his occupation of 
a farm upon his own account, brought him 
into constant contact with the peasants, and 
gavo him an insight which he could not 
otherwise have obtained into their condition, 
character, and grievances. 

The results of Mr. Lang's experience were 
embodied by him in the two articles already 
referred to, and have been reprinted, almost 
without alteration, in the volume now 

* Acadbxt, August 28, 1875. 


brought before the public, of which they 
constitute by far the most valuable portion. 
Unfortunately, he or his publishers have 
thought fit to fill it up to the requisite 
dimensions of a library book, by prefixing 
to this useful information a history of the 
island, in which the few episodes that are 
familiar to all scholars from their connexion 
with the general history of Greece are 
related at very unnecessary length, while 
it is of course impossible for either Mr. Lang 
or anyone else to add any information con¬ 
cerning the general history of the island 
during the long, intervals when it is un¬ 
noticed by the Greek historians. He indeed 
indulges in various speculations concerning 
its earliest history, into which it is unneces¬ 
sary here to follow him. Tho student of 
antiquity may be disposed to ask with somo 
curiosity what authority he can have for the 
assertion that from the ninth to the seventh 
century b.c. the island had attained to great 
prosperity (p. 211); but nine-tenths of his 
readers will turn to those portions of his 
book which treat of the present condition of 
the island, and in estimating its future pros¬ 
pects “ a man of practical mind ” will 
scarcely be much influenced by the consider¬ 
ation of its supposed prosperity eight or 
nine hundred years before the Christian era. 

With respect to one of the most important 
considerations, as affecting the probable 
success of British rule in the island—the 
character of its inhabitants—Mr. Lang’s 
testimony is decidedly favourable. “ Unlike 
the Cretans,” he tells ns, “the people of 
Cyprus are most easily governed. Brigand¬ 
age is unknown, and the Sublime Porte 
ruled with hardly any military force.” Mr. 
Lang himself had frequently occasion, 
during the Abyssinian war, to send large 
sums of money into the interior for the pur¬ 
chase of mules. These sums were sent in 
English sovereigns, “ which were intrusted 
to native muleteers without escort, and who 
gave no receipt.” But not a pound went 
astray, nor did one of the numerous agents 
to whom the purchases were entrusted 
defraud him of a farthing (p. 206). Equally 
strong is the evidence that he gives to their 
good conduct during a severe drought which 
afflicted the island in 1870. Their patience 
under suffering was exemplary, while their 
tranquil and childlike gratitude when the 
long-looked-for rain came at last is described 
as “ a strange and touching sight ” (p. 254). 

The liability to these droughts, which 
recur, as in India, at irregular intervals, but 
are not nnfrequent, presents, as Mr. Lang 
himself admits, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the development of agriculture in Cyprus. 
The rainfall in the island is at all times 
much less than on the neighbouring coast 
of Syria; and even the few years over 
which Mr. Lang’s meteorological records ex¬ 
tend exhibit, as he expresses it, “ two good 
years and two years of distressing drought.” 
It is very possible, as he snggests, that this 
evil may be eventually modified in some de¬ 
gree by the planting of trees, but such a 
remedy must needs be one of slow opera¬ 
tion. 

Another disadvantage with which the cul¬ 
tivator in Cyprus has to contend is that of 
the swarms of locusts, which from time im¬ 
memorial have been the scourge of the island. 


But this evil has of late years been success¬ 
fully dealt with, and under the enlightened 
administration of Said Pasha the destruction 
of their eggs was carried on in such a sys¬ 
tematic manner that, at the end of two years 
(in 1869), the complete extermination of tho 
locusts was the result. Whether they have 
since reappeared Mr. Lang does not tell ns, 
but there can be no doubt that comparatively 
little care and vigilance will suffice to pre¬ 
vent a renewal of their ravages. In this 
respect the insular position of Cyprus gives 
it a great advantage over Syria, Egypt, or 
Algeria. 

Mr. Lang’s remarks on the agriculture of 
the island are of special value as being the 
result, not merely of his own observation, but 
of his own experience, he having himself 
rented a farm during the greater part of his 
residence in Cyprus. Hence the last chapter 
in the present volume, entitled “My Farm 
in Cyprus,” forms an interesting supplement 
to his general remarks on the agriculture of 
the island, and will be well worth the study 
of anyone who entertains the idea of invest¬ 
ing his money in agricultural speculations in 
this our last-acquired dependency. For tho 
general reader the result may be briefly sum¬ 
med up: that although in Mr. Lang’s opinion 
“ capital administered with practical know¬ 
ledge, economy, and temperance, would cer¬ 
tainly find a handsome return in agricultural 
enterprise in Cyprus,” the island does not 
possess the same advantages either of soil or 
climate that are to be found in our Australian 
colonies. Hence there is little, reason to 
suppose that it will attract many English 
settlers, while for English labourers tho 
extreme heat of the climate renders it almost 
wholly unfit. Mr. Lang, indeed, in his 
desire to take a favourable View of every¬ 
thing connected with the island, denies that 
the climate can justly be called unhealthy; 
but on this head, unfortunately, the experi¬ 
ence of our soldiers, since these chapters of 
his book were written, will outweigh any 
conclusions previously formed upon the sub¬ 
ject. It appears, indeed, that the fevers 
generated upon the island are not of so 
“pernicious” a character as those which 
prevail in some other districts of the 
Mediterranean ; but a climate “ where the 
thermometer generally stands at about 90° 
in the shade,” and where constant care and 
watchfulness are required to guard against 
attacks of fever or dysentery, can scarcely be 
called a healthy one, and is, at all events, 
not calculated to attract emigrants as settler' 

In the first burst of enthusiasm thai. 
greeted tho acquisition of Cyprus by the 
British Government, it was believed that the 
island contained boundless stores of mineral 
wealth, which only required to be worked in 
an intelligent manner. Hardly anyone in 
England seems to have been aware that its 
resources in this respect had been the subject 
of a special investigation by M. Gaudry, 
who had made a regular geological examina¬ 
tion of the island for the French Govern¬ 
ment. The result of his observations was 
decidedly unfavourable. Vast heaps of 
scoriae sufficiently identified the localities 
where the celebrated copper mines had been 
worked in antiquity ; but M. Gaudry ascer¬ 
tained by experiment that these scoriae 
would not, as in the case of the silver mines 
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of Laurium in. Attica, repay the labour of 
resmelting, and he saw no ground for antici¬ 
pating that the working of the mines them¬ 
selves could be resumed with advantage. 

There seems no doubt, as Mr. Lang ob¬ 
serves, that Napoleon III. at one time con¬ 
templated the acquisition of Cyprus : it was 
with a view to this design that he employed 
M. Gaadry to make a general survey of the 
island, both geologically and with a view to 
its agricultural resources. It is from this 
report that Mr. Lang has derived the two 
maps, the one geological, the other agricul¬ 
tural, which he has inserted in the present 
volume, and which are among the few addi¬ 
tions of any real value that he has made to 
the matter already published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. What were the reasons that in¬ 
duced the French Emperor to abandon the 
project of annexing Cyprus, we know not; 
but there will probably not be found at the 
present moment very many persons in this 
country who will rejoice that the responsi¬ 
bility should have devolved upon our 
shoulders. It may reasonably be expected 
that Cyprus will benefit much by passing 
under British rule, and will even contribute 
in some degree to the improvement of the 
neighbouring districts of Cilicia and Syria. 
But so far as England is concerned it is dif¬ 
ficult to believe that the economical advan¬ 
tages of this new possession are such as to 
justify or reward its acquisition; and Mr. 
Lang’s book, notwithstanding his decided 
disposition to make the best of the case, will 
hardly contribute much to counteract this 
impression. E. H. Bunbuey. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The History of the English Bible. By the 
Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D., Master 
of the Leys School, Cambridge. (Cassell, 
Petter & Gal pin.) 

Our English Bible: its Translations and 
Translators. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Religions Tract Society.) 

People are not likely to starve for want of 
knowledge of the history of our English 
Bible and its successive translations. In 
addition to the different works of various 
kinds which have appeared on this subject, 
we have now two rival popular accounts, 
occupying precisely the same ground. The 
headings of the different chapters in each are 
almost identical. Both authors have included 
in their accounts of the translations—some¬ 
what prematurely, we think—a history of the 
appointment by Convocation of a Revision 
Committee; and they have used the very 
same facsimile of the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth chapter of St. John to illustrate their 
account of the first edition of Tyndale’s 
version. Of course the two books very 
nuch resemble each other; both are very 
irettily got np, both outside and inside. 
The two titles fairly describe the con¬ 
tents of the two works respectively, Dr. 
Stoughton occasionally indulging in anec¬ 
dotes about the translators which are un¬ 
connected with the translations, and Dr. 
Moulton confining his attention more closely 
to the versions themselves and the speci¬ 
mens which he has inserted. 

Dr. Moulton’s publication is a reprint of 
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some papers which appeared in the Bible 
Educator, and Dr. Stoughton has had the 
advantage of seeing them in print, though 
the two works appear simultaneously. We 
may observe that both of these writers 
would have profited by paying a little more 
attention to the different publications of Mr. 
Francis Fry on this subject. His labours 
are but little alluded to by either of them, 
and Dr. Stoughton does not appear to have 
seen the valuable little pamphlet on the 
“Standard Edition of the English New Tes¬ 
tament,” in which it is said that the Genevan 
version differs from that published at Geneva 
in 1557 sixty-four times in two passages con¬ 
taining fifty-six verses. Dr. Moulton appa¬ 
rently has seen it, for he has selected the 
same chapter in St. Luke for the comparison 
of the two editions, but he has not chronicled 
his obligations to Mr. Fry’s work. 

Both these books are written from a Pro¬ 
testant point of view, and neither of the 
writers, therefore, fairly represents the oppo¬ 
sition which the Church has from time to 
time offered to unauthorised attempts at 
translating the Scriptures into the ver¬ 
nacular, such opposition having generally 
been levelled against particular versions with 
heretical explanations. This, wfe need hardly 
say, was especially the case as regards 
Tyndale’s version. Of the two, however, 
Dr. Stoughton’s book is more disfigured 
by the persistent allusions to what he con¬ 
siders the inconsistency of the Papal system 
with the teachings of the New Testament. 
Again, neither of the writers has attempted 
to describe the evidence of the Calvinistic 
bias which has been always prominent in 
English translations of the Bible. They 
have both faintly alluded to the tone 
adopted, one objecting to narrow-minded¬ 
ness, the other, as it were apologetically, 
observing that only seven of the notes in 
the Genevan Bible of 15C0 on the Epistle 
to the Romans are Calvinistic. Neither of 
them seems to have noticed what is by far the 
most important feature in the circulation of 
those Genevan Bibles—viz., the insertion of 
a Calvinistic Catechism on two leaves be¬ 
tween the Old and New Testament in all 
the editions from 1579 to 1615. Nor, again, 
has either commented on the Calvinistic 
tone which is frequently to be found in the 
Authorised Version of 1611. 

Dr. Stoughton has brought to light 
one curious piece of domestic history. 
It has commonly been supposed that 
Whittingham, the celebrated Dean of Dur¬ 
ham who was never ordained, married 
Calvin’s sister, and Dr. Moulton himself has 
stated this. From the archives of the Eng¬ 
lish exiles at Geneva it appears that William 
Whittingham, of Chester in England, and 
Catherine Jaquemayne.of Orleans in France, 
presented a son for baptism August 17,1557, 
representing their marriage to have taken 
place on November 15 preceding. Mrs. 
Whittingham was, therefore, a sister of 
Calvin’s wife. * 

It will be seen from what we have said 
that both these volumes are more or less 
superficial. Dr. Moulton’s is the more 
scholarlike production of the two; but for 
critical purposes they are both utterly value- 
ness. Dr. Moulton’s knowledge of history 
is not sufficient to protect him from making 


the absurd assertion that Cromwell succeeded 
Wolsey as Lord High Chancellor of England; 
and, to take only one portion of Dr. 
Stoughton’s book, we may remark that his 
account of the Coverdale Bible is full of 
blunders. In bis attempt to represent the 
titles of two editions of 1535 he has varied in 
twenty particulars of stopping and spelling 
from the originals. He quotes Mr. Stevens 
as considering Lord Leicester’s copy aa 
perfect, whereas Mr. Stevens neither says 
nor implies any such thing; and the extract 
he has himself quoted from Mr. Fry, taken 
with its context, proves the exact contrary. 
How is it possible that a volume should be 
perfect when the recto of one leaf begins 
with the words “ are able to make satisfac¬ 
tion ” and there is no other leaf to match it? 
Neither, again, has Mr. Fry said or implied 
anything which “ makes it appear probable 
that the Bible contained no royal dedica¬ 
tion.” Both of these writers are entirely at 
sea when they treat of the edition of Tyndale's 
Testament published at Antwerp with the 
date November 1534, and the two other 
editions known as that of 1535 and 1535-4, 
respectively. But in a short notice like 
this we cannot go further into particulars. 
We hope, however, shortly to recur to the 
subject in a longer notice of Mr. fry's 
recently published and most elaborately- 
executed description of forty different edi¬ 
tions of Tyndale’s Testament. 

Nicholas Pococe. 


Cabal: the Ameer, his Country, and lw‘ 
People. By Phil Robinson. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

This little book, hastily compiled to meet an 
immediate want, is not good even of its kind. 
The portrait on its cover of Shere Ali gives 
no idea of his long, sour face; and the maps 
a poor one, covering far too much ground 
for its size, and calculated to puzzle rather 
than instruct the ordinary reader, who has 
very little acquaintance with the subject, 
and who alone will think of depending on 
this brochure for information. 

“ The only authors quoted,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “ are masters of the subject— 
Rawlinson, Vambery, Bellew, Elphinstone, 
Ferrier and Schuyler ”—most of whom 
know next to nothing personally about 
Afghanistan, and four of whom are very fc 
from being masters of that subject, ho 
one is entitled at the present day to attempt 
a general description of that country who 
has not had before him the elaborate 
Gazetteer of Afghanistan which forms a 
portion of the series of semi-secret volumes 
on Central Asia printed, but not pub¬ 
lished, by the Indian Foreign Office. Mr- 
Robinson makes no reference to that book, 
and there is no trace in his production o 
his having seen it, or of any acquaintance 
with Ritter’s admirable summary of onr 
earlier knowledge of Afghanistan, or o 
Grigorieffs additions to that summar.v 
Philologists will be surprised to hear of t 0 
Pushtu language that ‘‘its roots strike 
equally into Hebrew, Sanscrit, Asiatic 
and Persian, with a large admixture 0 
words derived from no known source, 
zoologist will hardly be satisfied with 
statement that “ the animals of Afghanis 
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are the horse, camel, and sheep; ” and even 
as important a part as that of those men¬ 
tioned is played by the dog, the donkey, and 
the goat. The historian will wonder at the 
statement (p. GO) that 20,000 of our people 
were massacred in Afghanistan, when 15,000 
was the outside, including camp-followers of 
all kinds. Another bad historical error lies 
in his statement that the Peshawur Con¬ 
ference occurred in 1876, for that is calcu¬ 
lated to ascribe it to Lord Northbrook’s, and 
not Lord Lytton’s, Viceroyship. And the 
geographer may object to the statement that 
“ southward, but still subjects of the Ameer 
of Cabul, are the Brahoes and Beluches.” 
At page 11 we are told, in reference to our 
punishment of the Afghans for their massacre 
of our troops, that— 

“ Swift as tigers our Army of Vengeance dashed 
upon the murderer’s den. The British Infantry 
rushed into the Khyber Pass, and, scaling its 
cliffs, swept out the mountaineers from crevice 
and ravine, while the main body, breaking down 
the barricades with which, in their impotent 
malignity, the hill-men had crowded the Pass, 
hurried on towards the devoted city.” 

That is extremely fine; hut at page G7 the 
tune is entirely changed, and we are told 
that— 

“ The attempt of General Pollock with his army 
of Telief to force the Khyber Pas3 was tedious 
and difficult. At the fort of Ali Musjid he 
experienced a severe check, and it was not until 
the IOth of April that he was heard of at Jella- 
labad.” 

This statement about Ali Musjid has been 
contradicted by Sir George Pollock's bio¬ 
grapher, and both paragraphs are incorrect. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Robinson 
writes so as to represent the conquest 
of Afghanistan as a very light and easy 
thing; and this is the worst feature of 
his pamphlet. He tries to show that we 
conquered Afghanistan easily after the 
massacres, and that we can do so much 
more easily now ; but he quite leaves out 
of view what the experience of onr recent 
fighting in Afghanistan has been and what 
have been the lessons taught with regard to 
defensive warfare by Plevna, the Balkans, 
and Bosnia. In the Umbeyla Campaign 
our troops (chiefly of crack European regi¬ 
ments) were on three separate occasions 
driven out of the Crag Picket by the 
Bonairs. After our experience of that 
and of other expeditions, as when the Mah- 
soods cut their way up to a mountain battery 
and were bayoneted immediately in front of 
it, what can we say of such a statement as 
the following about the Afghans ? 

“ They have never yet faced ten men together, 
nor dared to go beyond running distance of their 
rocks. Like their own hill-leopards, they have 
just audacity enough to drop down in the twilight 
upon a passer-by, but not the courage to face in 
the daylight an armed man.” 

And yet, on its second title-page, this is 
called “A Pamphlet of Facts about the 
Country, the Ameer, and the People ” ! 

Plevna and Bosnia have indicated what 
defensive warfare may become even in the 
hands of savages. On this subject Mr. 
Robinson is anything bat a safe guide, and 
displays either great want of judgment or 
something worse. He also mixes up history 
and geography in a confused and confusing 
way; his spelling is absurd, judged by any 


rule; and, short as the pamphlet is, its 
arrangement, or rather want of arrange¬ 
ment, is perplexing. Perhaps it may be of 
use to him to mention that the critic who 
now deplores his present appearance before 
the English public was among the first to 
give a most hearty welcome to his first 
appearance, as the author of In My Indian 
Garden. Andrew Wilson, 


Snorting Sketches with Pen and Pencil. By 

Francis Francis and A. W. Cooper. (Field 

Office.) 

From its contents and appearance this 
volume seems to claim a place in bachelors’ 
rooms analogous to that held by the Books 
of Beauty on the drawing-room tables of 
forty years ago. It contains a dozen en¬ 
gravings of sport with rod and gun, the 
backgrounds being most of them sketches 
from nature, and many of the figures por¬ 
traits of well-known sportsmen. From the 
festive style in which Mr. Francis writes— 
metaphorically speaking he claps his reader 
on the back in each chapter and exclaims 
(as in his account of salmon-fishing), “ Ha 
ha! Ho ho! Cackle, cackle! We’re the 
boys that fear no noise while the thundering 
cannons roar. I feel twenty years younger. 
I feel—I feel—jolly thirsty, old fellow, don’t 
you ? ” &c., &c.—even those personally un¬ 
acquainted with the writer can have no 
difficulty in picking out the portrait of their 
rollicking friend. As the papers have evi¬ 
dently been written for the sketches we will 
say that the latter are generally very well 
drawn, each happily telling its own tale. 
Of the shooting pictures the one which 
illustrates rabbit-shooting is admirable ; the 
attitude of the creature which has been shot, 
and the fear of the beater for himself, are 
natural and unconstrained. Among those 
which depict angling the palm must be 
assigned to salmon-fishing on the Erne. 
The figures are expressive and true to life, 
and the landscape is very suggestive of a 
salmon-pool. Some of the vignettes and 
tail-pieces, especially those which represent 
fish, are beautifully cut, but in others there 
is too great a straining after the comic. 
Fishing for roach and punt-fishing are not 
very lively occupations. It would he hard 
for the most conscientious artist to find any¬ 
thing picturesque in them, but if they are 
to be depicted at all, we do not see how they 
could be better represented than in the en¬ 
gravings at pages 15 and 103. The portrait 
of a gentleman in a long macintosh sitting 
under a pollard intently watching his float 
is not inspiriting; while the two who are 
occupying Windsor chairs in a punt are en¬ 
joying a healthy if an unexciting form of 
exercise. The wintry landscape in “ Snipe 
Shooting ” is natural and pleasant to look on 
in the dog days. If we might have possessed 
these pictures without comment nothing but 
commendation need have been given to 
the book. 

All fishermen are greatly indebted to Mr. 
F. Francis, not only for his didactic writings 
on their sport, but perhaps still more for the 
interest he always takes in preserving fish 
and securing fair fishing. It is therefore 
somewhat invidious for any who have 
profited by his teaching to criticise his style. 


But these sporting papers do not attempt 
to teach ; they profess merely to accompany 
the sketches. Kindly as is Mr. Francis at his 
best, mag is arnica est veritas; when he un¬ 
luckily descends to his worst, the critic 
cannot be silent. There is a curious jargon, 
compounded of affected jollity, forced jokes, 
and scraps from the slang of the day, much 
used by sporting writers. Keepers, gillies, 
and the like, are often introduced, and then 
they talk in a marvellous dialect, all h’s left 
out and then freely inserted before vowels ; 
Cockney phrases, Devon and Somerset patois 
being jumbled together in a grotesque 
medley, while a sprinkling of oaths and 
thinly-disguised bad language which ought 
never to appear in print under any 
circumstances is facetiously intermingled 
with the composition. Anything more 
deplorable than a narrative constructed 
after this fashion can scarcely bo conceived. 
It is sorry intellectual fare to set before 
lovers of their mother-tongue. A fondue is 
very good eating for a hungry fisherman, and 
Brillat-Savarin prescribes pepper as “a 
special attribute of this ancient dish.” Mr. 
Francis, like a forgetful cook, has dredged 
the pepper far too thickly upon his book. 
He is a great offender in this intolerable style 
of writing. The key-note of his harmonies is 
pitched so high that one piece at a tiino is 
as much as the most longsuffering can en¬ 
dure, and even that is played allegro di 
bravura throughout. Over and above the 
slight cast by this style of writing upon the 
English language, it is a grave mistake from 
an artistic point of view. Mirth and jollity 
and noisy companionship suit one form of 
sport, but are totally repugnant to another. 
Nothing can be more delightful than a witty, 
pleasant comrade in punt-fisliing, a good 
raconteur (not racconteur as Mr. Francis spells 
it) full of quips and puns. But, on the 
other hand, the aesthetics of trout-fishing 
are only satisfied when the fly-fisher rambles 
alone down his stream, with eye and hand, 
indeed, intent on his work, but with his soul 
open to every influence of Nature. He misses 
the great charm of trout-fishing who is at¬ 
tended by a man to carry his landing-net. 
Just the same account must be given of 
shooting. There are many different moods 
in which a man engages in it. Does he go 
out on September 1 after partridges ? Ho 
loves to be accompanied by two or three 
firm friends, and there will probably be room 
for disquisitions on art and philosophy 
among the trivial chit-chat of the day. 
When shooting pheasants or rabbits, on the 
other hand, fun and merriment will pre¬ 
dominate. On the 12th, when tramping the 
heather, politics will naturally be talked ; but 
the gravity of the work on band precludes 
boisterous merriment. Our quarrel with 
Mr. Francis is that his dozen essays entirely 
lose sight of this artistic fitness. There is 
no sense of repose ; no gradation of moods 
is observed; from beginning to end of the 
book the feasting and laughter of the Wal- 
halla goes on in every page, and artistic 
canons are wholly disregarded. The im¬ 
pression left upon the mind after reading 
the chapter on grouse-shooting or that on 
salmon fishing is as if one were asked to 
sing a comic song in the presence of Quenaig 
or Ben More. It is quite possible to have 
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too much gaiety for the seasoning of sport. 
Mr. Francis has entirely forgotten Johnson’s 
sentiment that five pickle-shops are amply 
sufficient to supply the kingdom. His 
stories, however, are often amusing, and 
the narrative of the hasty shot who would 
fire among his comrades while pheasant¬ 
shooting reminds us of the short-sighted old 
gentleman who was found firing shot after 
shot at the fur cap of a keeper standing on 
a declivity on the other side of the hedge, 
having mistaken it for a hare. It should be 
borne in mind by all writers on our familiar 
sports that the highly-pitched tone of jollity 
which renders an article in a periodical 
amusing becomes intolerable when a reader 
is asked to peruse a book full of it. A 
certain literary completeness is expected in 
the one which may be disregarded in the 
other. Why is it that such books on fish¬ 
ing and shooting as Colquhoun’s, St. John’s, 
and Knox’s are read again and again with 
pleasure? Because they contain new in¬ 
formation and are written in a clear un¬ 
affected stylo, never straining after facetious 
transpositions of language, and casting an 
air of repose rather than of feverish activity 
over the reader. Yet there are some persons 
whose spirits sink to zero in an east wind, 
while a week of continual rain and gray 
weather in a Scotch shooting-lodge is 
enough to depress the most light-hearted. 
A perusal of one of Mr. Francis’s papers on 
shooting and fishing may perhaps in either 
of these cases prove beneficial to the temper. 
But Horace has exactly pointed out the 
difference between Mr. Francis’s Sporting 
Sketches and such a book on sport as we 
have named— 

“ Haec plaeuit semel, haec decies repetita placebit.” 

M. G. Watkins. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: 
East Indies, China, and Japan, 1622-1624 ; 
preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office and elsevjliere. Edited by W. Noel 
Sainsbury. (Longmans.) 

The number of readers of a Calendar of 
East India papers of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury probably bears about the same propor¬ 
tion to the number of readers of the 
Domestic Calendars of the same period as 
that which is borne by the attendance on 
an Indian Budget in the House of Com¬ 
mons to the attendance on the Budget of 
the United Kingdom. Not only is the 
East far away, but the early history of the 
East India Company has hardly any appre¬ 
ciable relation to the state of things at 
present existing. Few even of those who 
care to know how Seringapatam was won, 
and how Nuncomar was done to death, will 
care about the establishment of trade in 
Pularon or in Java. The commercial 
establishments in the Eastern Archipelago 
vanished away as completely as the mili¬ 
tary predominance of Edward III. and 
Henry V. in France. It was one of the 
failures of the English race; and races do 
not like to be reminded of their failures any 
more than individuals. 

Nevertheless, the story is worth recording, 
if only as a record of energy wasted under 
unfavourable conditions, which would reap 
its reward when moie favourable conditions 


were discovered. It has at least one dramatic 
incident to record in the massacre of 
Amboyna, and it is with that incident that 
the present volume is mainly concerned. 
Mr. Sainsbury’s name is a guarantee that 
all that is possible for one in his position to 
do has been done to tell the story fully and 
correctly; and readers who turn to his 
Preface will find a narrative which will 
place them in possession of all the substan¬ 
tial facts of the case. 

Mr. Sainsbury (p. i.) justly traces the 
mischief to its root in the treaty of 1619. 
That treaty fused to a certain extent the 
trade of the Dutch and English compa¬ 
nies together while leaving each to its 
own independent organisation. Such an 
arrangement, at a time when commercial 
monopolies were regarded as the only aim 
of a sensible trader, was as certain to end in 
an explosion as the arrangement which in 
our own day confided Schleswig-Holstein to 
the joint guardianship of the armies of 
Austria and Prussia. When, in 1624, the 
Prince of Orange, wise after the fact, told 
Carleton (p. 408) that he had “ever been 
of this mind, that you must have forts and 
places apart, and distinct sovereignties con¬ 
joined in an association, according to the 
manner of these Provinces, or else you will 
never have peace betwixt you,” he hit the 
blot which history has discovered in the 
treaty which was lauded as a masterpiece 
five years before. 

Under the conditions prepared by the 
treaty trouble was certain to result some¬ 
where. Given two sets of merchants, one 
of which was in possession of superior mili¬ 
tary and naval force, and which regarded 
its rivals as interlopers upon a trade which 
was justly its own ; let these men be placed 
on an island where it took two years to re¬ 
ceive an answer from Europe, and it will be 
strange if the stronger party does not play 
some vory strange tricks upon the weaker. 
The form which the outbreak took was a 
charge of a conspiracy with some Japanese 
soldiers to wrest the Castle of Amboyna 
from the Dutch garrison. The story was a 
wild one, as the numbers of the English 
were far too small to give them a chance in 
so hazardous an undertaking. But there 
was one way in which evidence could al¬ 
ways be obtained. Some Japanese were put 
to the torture. Then Abel Price, a drunken 
surgeon (p. xx.), 

“ was taken by the Dutch to see these Japanese, 
who had been most grievously tortured, and was 
told that they had confessed that the English 
were to have been their confederates in the taking 
of the castle; and that if he would not also con- • 
fes3 the same thing they would use him as they 
had done the Japanese, and worse too. Having 
given him the torture, the Dutch soon made him 
confess whatever they asked him.” 

Fifteen other Englishmen were also tor¬ 
tured, and confessions were thus extracted 
from them with the object of implicating 
Towerson, who was in command of the 
factory. Towerson, however, protested his 
innocence:— 

“ Colson was then brought to confront him, and 
told that, unless he would then make good his 
former confession against Towerson, he should 
again be put to the torture. He affirmed the 
same, and so was sent away. Griggs and Fardo 
also justified their confessions to Captain Tower- 


son’s face, but being seriously charged by him, at 
they would answer for it at the day of judgment, 
to speak nothing but the truth, they both fell 
down upon their knees and prayed him for God's 
sake to forgive them, saying all they had confessed 
was to avoid the torment. They were then again 
threatened with torture, which they could not 
endure, so affirmed their former confessions to be 
true. Captain Towerson was then taken up into 
the place of examination, and two great jars of 
water carried after him. What he did or suffered 
was unknown to the rest of the English, but he 
was made to underwrite his confession thus.” 

In the end ten Englishmen, one Portuguese, 
and ten Japanese were put to death. 

Mr. Sainsbury has much to tell us of the 
futile efforts of the king to obtain justice. 
But it will probably be thought that he has 
taken somewhat too literally the under- 
standing that editors are to found their 
prefaces on the papers calendared by them. 
It is impossible to come to any feir con¬ 
clusion on the proceedings of James, unless 
we keep clearly before us the difficulties 
in which he was placed. What those diffi¬ 
culties were must be learned from other 
sources than East India Papers. The 
Massacre of Amboyna brought out for the 
first time the collision which will always 
exist between the special interests of Eng¬ 
land in the East and the calls upon her 
duty as a member of the European Com¬ 
monwealth. At that time there was no 
special rivalry to intensify the horror 
roused by the attack upon English sub¬ 
jects. The national rivalry was all on the 
other side. The violent feeling of anti¬ 
pathy with which Spain was regarded led 
Englishmen to be ready to condone the blow 
inflicted on them by the Dutch. Such a 
feeling paralysed, not merely the Court, 
which was engaged under Buckinghams 
guidance in forming an alliance with the 
Dutch, but the nation as well. Under no 
other circumstances would such apathy have 
been possible. There was quite enough to 
rouse public indignation. We are told that 

“Capt. Towerson was during his imprisonment 
kept apart from the rest, and wrote much in bis 
chamber, but everything was suppressed except a 
‘ bill of debt,’ at the end of which he had written 
these words, ‘ Firmed by the firme of me Gabriel 
Towerson now appointed to die, guiltless of any- 
thing that can be justly laid to my charge. God 
forgive them their guilt and receive me to Hn 
mercy. Amen.’ Welden also got possession of * 
‘ table-book ’ in which Beaumont, Griggs, Price, 
and Browne had written that through torment 
they were constrained to speak that which they 
never meant nor once imagined, and this they 
swore upon their deaths and salvation, that tie 
Dutch tortured them with that extreme torment 
of water which flesh and blood could not endiirt> 
and that they were guiltless of their accusation. 
Samuel Colson also wrote in the leaves of » 
prayer-book:—‘ I do here declare upon my salva¬ 
tion, as I hope by His death and passion to have 
redemption for my sins, that I am clear of all suen 
conspiracy, neither do I know any Englishman 
guilty thereof nor other creatures in the worla. 
As this is true, God bless me. Samuel Colson. 

What Jenkins’s ear or Batuk atrocities 
were more capable of sending a thrill of in¬ 
dignation through England than these simp e 
words ? Yet they were followed by no sue 
effect. The minds of men were taken up 
with other thoughts. Historians are ap 0 
compare the success of Cromwell in 
ing compensation from the Dutch with 
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failure of James and Charles, very much to 
the advantage of the former. It is not 
likely that the verdict will be seriously dis¬ 
puted, but it should at least be remembered 
that the Stuart kings had no strong national 
feeling behind them in the matter. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edi¬ 
tion. Volume VIII., Ele-Fak. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black.) 

This eighth volume of the Encyclopaedia 
appears somewhat after its due time. The 
predominant impression derived from a sur¬ 
vey of its contents is its recognition of the 
high degree to which specialisation of know¬ 
ledge is now carried. Six articles con¬ 
nected with the name of England occupy 
no less than 220 pages out of a total of 850, 
or more than a fourth of the whole. Of 
these, Geography and Statistics are contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Frederick Martin; History is 
apportioned between Messrs. E. A. Free¬ 
man and S. R. Gardiner; and the Church, 
the Bible, the Language, and the Literature 
are each assigned to an independent contri¬ 
butor. Similarly, “Evolution” is divided 
between Prof. Huxley and Mr. J. Sully; 
while in the article on “ Etruria ” by Mr. A. 
S. Murray, a section is interpolated on the 
Etruscan language by Dr. W. Deecke. This 
extreme subdivision of labour fairly indicates 
the general tendency of scientific study at the 
present day. It is not only in physical science 
that each real worker devotes himself to a 
small section of his proper subject. Every 
historian must have his own period—a sort 
of private manor within which none else 
may trespass. In other departments also 
our recognised authorities are content to 
regard their subject from an individual 
point of view, which probably will not 
be that of their fellow-workers. The 
encyclopaedic standpoint has disappeared 
even from the pages of an encyclo¬ 
paedia. It must be admitted that this 
mode of treatment is a source of weakness 
as well as of strength. Its effect is to give 
as a series of isolated monographs instead 
of a continuous exposition. Science thus 
broken up becomes farther removed from 
practical life. We do not respect its 
teachers the less, but we do not feel so 
strongly its regulative influence. When the 
subdivision is carried so far as in the pre¬ 
sent volume, a fresh danger arises. There 
is always a chance that two specialists will 
disagree on those points where their orbits 
of study intersect. The general reader 
receives something like a moral shock when 
he learns that Mr. Freeman and Dr. Murray 
differ on such an important matter as the 
application of the term “ Anglo-Saxon.” 
Similarly, he will only be confused by the 
varying interpretations put upon “Evolu¬ 
tion” by Prof. Huxley and Mr. Sully. 
Scientific truth may gain by this candid 
confronting of rival opinions, but we fear 
that the simple faith of the public will suffer 
in the process. 

Of the individual articles not a few are 
marked by special excellence. Mr. Free¬ 
man, in his section of English history from 
the landing of the Angles to the accession 
of James I., repeats the tale which he is 


never wearied of telling nor we of hearing. 
Both in the general outline of his theory 
and in the structure of each separate sen¬ 
tence, precision is Mr. Freeman’s peculiar 
attribute. He knows what he means to say, 
and he leaves no doubt about his meaning. 
History with him is a dogmatic science, 
capable of demonstration to all but dunces 
or bigots. There are yet many persons of 
average information who will be startled at 
finding that English history can be opened 
without even an allusion to the Druids or to 
Julius Caesar; but even these same persons 
will feel the force of the double-shotted 
sentences in which Mr. Freeman expounds 
the growth of the England of to-day as he 
sees it in its earlier stages. The too brief 
continuation by Mr. Gardiner carries us 
with easy narrative down to the present 
time. Among other articles that we should 
be disposed to rank in the first class, as being 
written not only with knowledge but also 
with power, are “English Language,” by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray; “ Engraving,” by 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton; “ Erasmus, ’ ’ by the Rev. 
Mark Pattison; “ Ethics,” by Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick; and “Europe,” by Mr. H. A. 
Webster. It is to be regretted that Mr. Sidg¬ 
wick has unduly circumscribed his subject by 
omitting all but the most cursory sketch of 
moral philosophy in Germany. The article 
on “Europe” may be profitably compared 
with that on “ England ” by Mr. Martin. The 
strong points of the one correspond to the 
weak points of the other. Mr. Webster is 
at his best when collating and criticising 
the latest views of German geographers 
upon the physical condition of Europe. 
Familiar with the physical sciences, he 
possesses the acquaintance with method and 
the sceptical attitude which are especially 
necessary on the border-land between em¬ 
pirical observation and scientific knowledge. 
The same qualities stand him generally in 
stead when dealing with comparative statis¬ 
tics on a large scale, though we are inclined 
to doubt the logic of figures when they tell 
us that Italy has more than twice as many 
schools as Great Britain, aud that the per¬ 
centage of scholars to the total population 
is equal in Great Britain and in Spain. 
Mr. Webster concludes with a bird’s-eye 
sketch of the history of Europe, and a 
suggestive estimate of certain general tend¬ 
encies at work in the- West during the 
present century. With Mr. Martin, as 
might have been expected, statistics take 
the first place. His figures of population 
and of the growth of national wealth are 
instructively arranged. It is not his fault 
if he cannot extract from them any new 
lessons; it is sufficient that he always brings 
them down as late as possible, and 
neglects no subject on which they are cal¬ 
culated to throw light. His mode of treat¬ 
ment, however, is open to the grave objec¬ 
tion that it ignores all other methods 
except the statistical. The full descrip¬ 
tion of a country or of a nation is not to 
be obtained by arranging numerals in 
columns and grinding out averages and per¬ 
centages as if from a calculating machiue. 
A people is made up of living units, whose 
national life forms a fresh organism of itself. 
The peculiarities of English character, the 
chief features of English society, the broad 


aspects of our national life, have no place 
in Mr. Martin’s scheme. Statistics, indeed, 
are merely the dry bones round which 
a descriptive article should grow. In 
the case of India we at once feel the inade¬ 
quacy of such information as is furnished by 
the cartload every year in the administrative 
Reports of each province. These are useful 
for those who can fill up the skeleton with 
flesh and blood, but by themselves they 
would never teach Englishmen to under¬ 
stand their great dependency. In one de¬ 
partment Mr. Martin has ventured to step 
beyond the statistical method, and with 
singular want of success. He has added a 
section on “ Government and Laws,” which 
is altogether unworthy of the work into 
which editorial laxity has permitted it to 
intrude. Gross blunders abound, such as 
would excite the laughter of any student at 
the Inns of Court; and the general looseness 
of statement is no less blameworthy than the 
actual mistakes. It is sufficient to notice 
that Mr. Martin believes that the peers still 
vote by proxy ; that the circuits are chosen 
by the Judges of the Chancery Division; and 
that ojjicina justitiae should bo translated 
“fountain of justice.” With such a crop of 
errors there is no remedy short of blotting 
half a sheet altogether out of the volume. 

Among the scientific articles, attention 
may be drawn to “ Electricity ” and “ Elec¬ 
trometer,” by Prof. Chrystal; “ Electrolysis,” 
by Mr. W. N. Shaw; “ Embryology ” (which 
is exceptionally short), by Dr. Allen Thom¬ 
son ; “ Equation,” by Prof. Cayley; “ Ether,” 
by Prof. Clerk Maxwell; “ Evaporation,” by 
Mr. W. Garnett; and “Explosives,” by 
Major W. H. Wardell. “ Euclid,” by Mr. J. 
S. Mackay, combines an exhaustive biblio¬ 
graphy with an intelligible criticism of the 
merits and deficiencies of the great geometer. 
It is not only in science proper that the 
advance of exact knowledge deserves notice. 
Such articles as “ Ethnography," by M. Elie 
Reclus, and those on “Ethics,” “English 
Language,” and “ Etruria,” already named, 
alike indicate the progressive character of 
modern studies. Our research covers a 
wider field and is more precise in its observa¬ 
tions than that of our predecessors; and at 
the same time the application of the com¬ 
parative method to all social phenomena 
enables us to form more luminous concep¬ 
tions and to obtain results of more perma¬ 
nent value. We are at last beginning to 
understand the meaniug of the facts and the 
objects which a previous generation regarded 
merely as curiosities. The labours of the 
collector, the bibliophile and the virtuoso are 
now yielding fruit. Under the influence 
of scientific method the amateur antiquary 
is becoming an archaeologist; the book¬ 
worm is being superseded by the philo- 
loger; and the publicist is growing into 
the student of sociology. The geographical 
articles not yet referred to include “ Enga- 
dine,” by Mr. D. W. Freshfield; “ Eskimo," 
by Dr. Robert Brown; “ Etna," by Mr. G. 
F. Rodwell; “ Euboea,” by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer; and “ Euphrates,” by Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson. Each of these forms a distinct con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge, from persons 
who not only possess the claims of personal 
experience but have also taken the trouble 
to bring their information down to the most 
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recent date. The Biblical articles of the 
Rev. J. Sutherland Black are marked by 
learning and impartiality, but they are 
scarcely of such a character as to raise a 
flutter in the theological world. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Randolph. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Pare Pale Margaret. A Novel. In Two 
Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Hammersmith, his Harvard Days. Chronicled 
by Mark Sibley Severance. (Boston: 
Honghton, Osgood & Co.; London: 
Trubner & Co.) 

Irene’s Denver. By Charles Deslys. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. George Henry. (Reming¬ 
ton & Co.) 

Tiie authoress of Wood Anemone is almost as 
fond of coronets as Mrs. Stanton, the step- 
mamma in her novel. Wood Anemone, in¬ 
deed, is one of those novels—now, alas ! so 
common—which deal almost exclusively with 
noble personages and polite scandal, and in 
which a scanty plot is eked out by means 
of insipid flirtations in conservatories, by 
snatches of sentimental verse, and by French 
and German which remind ns forcibly of 
onr school experiences of Ahn or Ollendorff. 
Wood Anemone, tho heroine of the story, is 
a young lady whose real name is Zoo Stan¬ 
ton, but whose extreme modesty, together 
with a characteristic droop of tho head, has 
won for her this pretty appellation. Brought 
up after her mother’s death by an affec¬ 
tionate grandmamma at her dower house 
in Devonshire, she is at length claimed by 
1 er father, a wealthy London merchant, who 
1 as meanwhile married, for a second wife, 
a widow, with one daughter—Hecuba Rib- 
son. Into this family, also, comes a niece 
of Mr. Stanton, a Russian princess, Katinka 
Yassilikoff. The three young ladies “come 
cut” together; are chaperoned alternately 
ly Mrs. Stanton, lover of coronets, and by 
an aunt, Lady Ida, a very obstinate and ill- 
tempered person who figures largely in the 
narrative; and the respective destinies of 
these various persons form the subject of 
Mrs. Randolph’s three volumes. There 
is really no reason why, of the three girls, 
Zoo Stanton should have been elevated 
to the position of heroine. A very good 
girl, with that pretty droop of the head (of 
which, by the way, we become rather tired 
towards the close of the story), given to 
much blushing, and quite unable to express 
herself succinctly—her memory, withal, 
stored with innumerable quotations from 
the poets—Zoe is not a particularly fascina¬ 
ting young woman ; and neither her pro¬ 
longed engagement to Lord Cartmel, a 
serious young man with unpractical “view's ’’ 
regarding the education of his tenantry, nor 
the various slips between cup and lip which 
end in their being happily married, awaken 
in us the interest which the authoress no 
doubt wishes us to feel. Hecuba Ribson, 
the Wood Anemone’s step-sister, is a staid 
and eminently practical girl, who, when she 
is not busy writing menus, is mourning over 
the vacillations of her lover, Herbert 
Lornton, a musical youth, given to hanging 


over the piano with the Princess Katinka. man, and tears himself away from Mar- 
This third young lady plays in reality a far garet to join his ship. During his ab- 
more prominent part in the story than tho senco the young squire confesses his love, 
modest “ Wood Anemone ” who gives it its which Margaret, pitiful and friendly, accepts; 
name. Detected in a clandestine corre- and, although a discreet papa insists upon a 
spondcuce at home, she is sent by her year of meditation fancy free, Miss Hilton, 
anxious parents on a visit to her undo in having pledged her word, refuses to take it 
London, where she at once joins in the whirl back. Then Jack comes home again, and 
of London gaieties. While she has resolved he and Margaret exchange hearts and become 
ultimately to marry a stupid but attentive miserable, while Maurice, learning how 
yonng Duke, she indulges in a little tem- matters are going, resolves to relinquish 
porary by-play w'ith a gentleman in Kensing- Margaret and become miserable too. The 
ton Gardens, afterwards engages herself to accidental but timely death of the unloved 
a third person (who is the villain of the lover now removes all cause for misgivings, 
story),and flirts in the entr'actes with a fourth Peace is restored with honour, and this 
individual—no other, indeed, than Hecuba’s novel, like all others, ends with a wedding, 
vacillating lover, the musical young man. There was really no reason, beyond the mere 
It would be unkind to investigate the several novelty of the idea, why the hero of the 
improbabilities of incident in Mrs. Ran- story should have been deaf and dumb. A 
dolph’s novel. People are blind when they hero in the possession of all his faculties 
should see, deaf when they should hear; might have been equally unacceptable to 
their motives are often incomprehensible, Miss Hilton, and would certainly have been 
and their characters startlingly overdrawn, more interesting to the reader. There is an 
But these faults will doubtless be more element of the ludicrous in Maurice Adair 
easily pardoned by her readers than an un- impossible to overcome. His fingers are 
fortunate habit of tho authoress—that of lithe, his features alarmingly mobile, bat 
recapitulation. Again and again we are both too often prove totally inadequate to 
told in the course of the story that Herbert express the “ storms of passion and hope 
Lornton docs not really love the Princess surging behind the young poet’s inarticulate 
Katinka, and is loyal to the tearful Hecuba, tongue.” We confess that Maurice Ator 
We are glad to hear it; but once is enough, strikes us as an improbability, and theiutro- 
We hear over and over again that the reason duction of such a character weakens whit- 
why the Duke procrastinates in his suit is would otherwise be a very good story, 
that he is too proud to anticipate failure, Under the title of Hammersmith, his Eor- 
and determines to enjoy some partridge- vard Days, we find a sort of American Tm 
shooting before making his proposals; and Brown at Oxford, a volume well written in 
wo know by heart how Katinka had given parts, but as a whole too full of college | 

her affections to the gentleman in Kensing- slang and classical quotations, and by no , 

ton Gardens, and has yet made up her mind means so graceful as our English original. ; 

to marry the Duke all the same. If such Irene's Dower is an unpretending novelette, 
formal explanations as these must take fairly well rendered in English, although the ; 
place, let it be once for all. abrupt sentence and oratorical flourish of ! 

Bare Pale Margaret, if not a cleverer, is the French original are too often apparent. : 
a far pleasanter novel than Wood Anc- Irene and her grandfather the old Marquis. ^ 

mono. It is more interesting, though it the pretty Agathe and her lover, the young , 

contains little or no villany, and infinitely farmer Antoine Froment, are all pleasantly- i 
more refined, though it avoids coronets, drawn characters, if not very complex; and 
The scene is laid in a pleasant English the descriptions of the chateau, of Agathe 1 i 
country town-. Among the principal dra- sunny flower-garden and young Froment s 
matis personae are the members of the farm, will repay a dip into a volume which 
Hilton family, who live at the Hill House ; it does not take long to read, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Hilton, with their four boys Flora Massos. ; 

and only daughter, Margaret, who is intro- _ 

duced to us as an impulsive little tomboy, 

queening it over her big brothers. Then current theology. 

there are two youthful admirers of Mar- A CoUation 0 f Four Impor tant Manuscript i of 
garet, Jack Comyn, the Rector’s sailor son, the Gospels, with a View to prove their Comm* 
and Maurice Adair, the young deaf and Origin, and to restore the Text of their Archetm 
dumb squire of Brimley Park. This young By the late William Hugh Ferrar, M.A., FelW 
man is described as being slightly mal- of Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in ttc 
formed, pale, with fine eyes, an intellect University of Dublin. Edited, with Intr_ “ 

clear and keen, and of scholarly and philan- ^Trinity College^ and Pm^oJ of ffibSSGreet 
thropic tastes. Ever since the time when in the University’of Dubfin. (Dublin: Hedges, 
they were children together, and Margaret Foster and Figgis.) No one who has compared 
had ridden up on her pony and dispersed a Mr _ p errar - 8 collation of the four MSS., known 
group of urchins who were tormenting the as 13, 09, 124, and 346, wiU attempt to depute 
dumb boy, she and Maurice had been fast the assertion that the discovery of the Cede 
friends. They had read together from the Sinaiticus has helped to heighten our estima e o 
poets, and when Maurice developed a taste the authority of these codices, already P ,. 

for authorship and wrote a tragedy, Mar- high by Griwbach and other F rl '£?■. r ren( jer- 
, v. j t. v i • ,, ■ ° V, , coverv has, however, also had the effect ot 

garet bad been Ins enthusiastic confidante ^ col ’ lation itse ’ lf almost u9ele3S for the cor- 

The story tells bow Maurice loses his heart re « tion of the toxt of the Gospels. There. •» » 
to Margaret, while she still ranks him and f ew p assa ges where its testimony would aw 
Jack Comyn with her big brothers at home; weight to the choice made by an editor when the 
and how Jack also turns from a light- three earliest manuscripts differ;. but there ^ 
hearted boy into a sentimental young scarcely any, we believe, in which it wou 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


University of Dublin. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion, by T. K. Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity Ooliege, and Professor of Biblical 
in the University of Dublin. (Dublin: Hod^s. 
Foster and Figgis.) No one who has compare- 
Mr. Ferrar’s collation of the four MSS., taoivn 
as 13, 09, 124, and 346, will attempt to depute 
the assertion that the discovery of the Coder 
Sinaiticus has helped to heighten our estimate o 
the authority of these codices, already P, a< * <1 , ■ 
high by Griesbach and other critics. That dis¬ 
covery has, however, also had the effect of res e 
ing the collation itself almost useless for the co - 
rection of the text of the Gospels. There are ^ 
few passages where its testimony would 
weight to the choice made by an editor when 
three earliest manuscripts differ; but tame 
scarcely any, we believe, in which it would 
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actually turned the nearly equally-balanced scale. 
In fact the value of the MS., which, if it could 
have been conclusively proved independently of 
the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, would have 
"been very great, is almost entirely destroyed by that 
discovery. A. crucial test of its value may be 
found in the fourteen passages enumerated by 
Mr. Abbott as instances in which these MSS., 
or the one which they are supposed to represent, 
are almost alone in preserving an ancient reading. 
Of these fourteen there is perhaps scarcely one 
that is entitled to stand as the text of the Gospel, 
though it is but fair to say that Tischendorf has 
•admitted three or four of them into his text. 
This may perhaps be accounted for by the slightly 
exaggerated estimate which this editor was led 
to form of the value of his own important dis¬ 
covery. But there is another point of view from 
which the value of this collation of Prof. Ferrar’s 
seems to us considerable. It may seem something 
like arguing in a circle to establish the value of the 
testimony of the four codices by their agreement 
with the Codex Sinaiticus and then to proceed to 
estimate this latter by the number of points in which 
it agrees with them. Nevertheless, if it be ad¬ 
mitted that neither of the three most ancient MSS. 
had anything to do with forming the teatus recep- 
tut>, there is much probability in the argument 
which assigns to them their respective values in 
proportion to the number of places in which they 
agree with the text exhibited by this collation 
when it differs from the text us receptus. We 
have made a rough estimate of these points of 
agreement all through the Gospels, ana if the 
agreement of the collation with all the three, 
which may be estimated at more than 00, is 
admitted to establish its value as an approxima¬ 
tion to a true text, its agreement with each singly 
as represented by 00, 90 and 30, while that with 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. combined amounts 
to 220, must be allowed its weight in the attempt 
to ascertain their value. The value of both of 
these MSS., according to this test, would be pro¬ 
nounced to be greater than that of the Alex¬ 
andrian, while it would seem that for the First 
Gospel the Vatican is the more valuable, and for 
the other three the Sinaitic. Again, the numerous 
variations from all the three as well as from the 
text us receptus must, we think, be allowed asdetract- 
iug from its value; though, again, it must not 
be forgotten that in many of these it exhibits an 
agreement with St. Jerome’s version, which is so 
close to the original that it is almost as valuable 
as any Greek manuscript, however ancient. Upon 
the whole we think the publication of this col¬ 
lation of four manuscripts representing a text 
somewhatolder than theoldestof them—i.e., earlier 
than the twelfth century—is scarcely favourable to 
a high estimate of the value of later manuscripts. 

TTeber die Aufassung dee Streits dee Paulus mit 
Petrus in Antiochien bet den Kirchenvdtern. Pro- 
gramm zur Rectoratsfeier der Universitiit Basel. 
Von Prof. Dr. Franz Overbeck. (Basel: O. 
Schultze.) This is a very interesting and sugges¬ 
tive contribution to the solution of a problem 
which the author, at the close, owns to regarding 
as unsolved. In enquiring, whether with a purely 
historical or with a dogmatic object, what were 
the relations between the doctrines of Paul and 
those of the Twelve, not the least hopeful road to 
an answer is to enquire into the process by which 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church was arrived 
at, which professed to rest equally on both, and 
assumed, therefore,an essential unity between both. 
Prof. Overbeck in this pamphlet shows that the 
theologians of the first four centuries felt con¬ 
siderable difficulty in explaining the incident of 
Gal. ii., II, sqq., and that their difficulty was to 
some extent (viz., so long as they were influenced 
by the controversy with Marcion) the same as 
that of a modem orthodox apologist in replying 
to the arguments of the school of Baur. And his 
criticism of the various means by which the 
various writers attempt to meet the difficulty is 
always intelligent, ana generally fair: it may only 


be questioned whether it is sufficiently sympathetic. 
Naturally, a good deal of space (one-third of the 
whole essay) is taken up with the discussion of 
the well-known controversy of Augustine and 
Jerome on the passage; the strength and weak¬ 
ness of each Is well brought out to a certain point, 
but rather less than justice is done to both dis¬ 
putants. It was natural and excusable that 
Augustine should back out of and explain away 
his language, when told it amounted to heresy, 
even if it was really defensible on his own 
Catholic principles; it was possible to regard the 
Nazarenes as heretical, or at least schismatical, in 
his time, though their attitude towards the 
Church may have been tolerable in the second 
centurv and justifiable in the first. And on the 
other band, though Jerome had reproduced the 
view of Origen without any thorough examina¬ 
tion of the question, it is hardly fair to treat his 
defence of it as less than serious; he is quite as 
earnest in deprecating the charge of favouring 
falsehood as Augustine in deprecating that of 
Judaising. And if, nevertheless, Augustine 
strikes us as the more honest in his treatment of 
this point, Jerome has the advantage in intellec¬ 
tual honesty, as well as in common-sense, in the 
part of the same correspondence which deals with 
Jonah's gourd. The truth is that a writer who 
treats this question in the light of recent Pauline 
criticism is apt to over-state the difficulty which 
the Fathers experienced in treating it. To them 
the question was not, “ flow is St. Paul's attitude 
here to be reconciled with that ascribed to him 
in the Acts, or professed by him in 1 Cor. ix., 20 ? ” 
but “IIow did St. Peter’s attitude here differ 
from the latter?” and perhaps, moreover, they 
considered it even more necessary to evacuate or 
at least to minimise St. Peter's error than to 
vindicate St. Paul’s consistency. Certainly Ter- 
tullian, whose zeal for orthodoxy was not equalled 
by his reverential spirit, thinks it the simplest 
way of showing that St, Peter was right, to 
confess that St. Paul was wrong. But though 
none of the Fathers gave a perfectly satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, even as they understood 
it, it is not so clear that a solution on their prin¬ 
ciples is impossible. The Paul of the Acts will 
do a great deal to conciliate the Jews. lie will 
allow the observance of the Law by all who are 
Jews by birth ; he will even decide in the Jewish 
sense any doubtful question as to who are to be 
accounted Jews; he will himself conform to the 
Law in all points where he can—short of ex¬ 
cluding Gentile believers from free Christian 
intercourse with himself and other Jewish be¬ 
lievers. At the very time that he makes vows 
and offers sacrifices in the Temple, he risks his 
life rather than give up walking about Jerusalem 
in company with a Greek disciple. And it is 
just for this one concession, the giving up 
brotherly intercourse with Gentile Christians, that 
Peter is condemned in the Galatians. If he had 
only himself ceased to “ live after the manner of 
Gentiles, nnd not as do the Jews,” the Paul of the 
Acts would have had no right to blame him, but 
wp cannot be sure that the Paul of the Epistle 
would have blamed him, as he did for putting 
pressure on the Gentiles, by showing that they 
must turn Jews before he could treat them as 
brethren, or at least as equals. 

The Life and Words of Christ. By Cunning¬ 
ham Geikie, D.D. (C. Ivegan Paul and Co.) If 
anyone should read the Preface and first chapter 
of this boob, and dip casually into three or four 
places in the second volume, he would feel sure 
that it was utterly worthless and unworthy of 
notice—that it was too uncritical to supply any 
information, too verbose to be read for purposes 
of edification. On the other hand, anyone who 
had patience to read the first volume through 
would find it a work of considerable industry and 
of some value, in spite of grave faults: and if his 
patience extended to the whole work, perhaps his 
final judgment might be that, if the book were 
cut down to a quarter of its size, and if the author 


would learn that he cannot follow two authorities 
that contradict one another, we should have in 
the residuum a fair popular treatise, which might 
be called “ Jewish Life in the Time of our Lord.” 
For the actual title applies only to about half the 
book, and that the least worth retaining, even 
in an abridgment. The Life is a Harmony of 
the Gospels, not perhaps less plausible than 
others, but made of less value by a complacent 
ignoring of difficulties; and the Words are, in a 
few cases, indeed, reproduced from Dr. Davidson’s 
version of Tischendorf’s text, but in general are 
expanded, by glosses and paraphrase, in a manner 
even more offensive to Christian reverence than 
to critical accuracy. And without entering deeply 
into any controversy, either theological or critical, 
it may be affirmed that the author has miscon¬ 
ceived the relation of both the Baptist and Jesus 
to the religion of their age and to one another. 
Because John was an ascetic, it does not follow 
that he was a precisian, like the Pharisees; nor, 
because Jesus’ spiritual religion was inconsistent 
with their precisianism, does it follow that it was 
equally opposed to asceticism like his. Asceticism 
like that of the Essenes, which withdraws from 
the world as essentially evil—asceticism like 
that of John, which withdraws from the 
world to avoid its evil, but labours, not with¬ 
out hope of success, to make even the world good 
—and the limited asceticism, like that of the 
Pharisees, Mohammedans, and Puritans, which is 
not too unworldly to seek to impose itself as a 
law upon the world, are fundamentally different 
moral principles: and though the first two are 
alike in their outward aspect, the last two are 
not. And, as John is conceived to be much 
nearer to the Pharisees than he was, so Jesus is 
conceived to have been much more opposed to 
them: or, rather, He is treated as having con¬ 
demned their opinions, when Ho only condemned 
their spirit. In truth, though the Pharisees as a 
class may have been as far from spiritual lighteous- 
ness as the Gospels teach, they were by no means 
so gratuitously and childishly anti-spiritual as 
some recent commentators on the Gospels are 
pleased to assume. They treated the Law pri¬ 
marily as a Law: Jesus condemns them for not 
treating it primarily as a Religion, and observing 
its legal details only in subordination to its 
religious and moral spirit. But, given such sub¬ 
ordination, He admits that they were right in 
holding that the Law was to be observed in its 
minutest details: He approves (at least in general 
terms) their exegesis of it; lie does not exactly 
condemn even their additions to it, but only their 
attempt to enforce them without regard either to 
charity or to common-sense. Even the charge of 
“ making the Word of God of none effect by 
their traditions ” is advanced by Him only where 
their tradition is in conflict with natural morality; 
in the Parable of the Talents, He acquiesces in 
the doctrine of Hillel that the laws against usury 
were no longer binding on the conscience; in the 
controversy on divorce, He admits that tbe laxity 
Hillel claimed was really allowed by the law, but 
blames those who failed to see that here the law- 
ought to be corrected by the requirements of th • 
highest morality. Yet the book is suggestive, 
even on the subject of the Life of Christ: it gives 
an intelligible view of His successive relations 
both with the populace and with the sacerdotal 
and rabbinical parties, in which it may fairly be 
held that all the four Gospels agree with each 
other. And beyond the region where the authoi's 
piety seeks to express itself in platitudes, ho 
writes sensibly and sometimes vigorously: his 
account of the career of Herod the Great is re¬ 
markably good. It is curious that with his 
almost offensive orthodoxy he combines a vein 
of rationalism— e.g., in a note on the story of th.: 
Widow’s Son at Nain, he quotes from the Doth/ 
Telegraph some observations on the hastin ss of 
Jewish burials before a festival, and the riels of 
premature interment. 

A Critical and Practical Commentary on the 
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Holy Gospels. ('Eppyoeia KpiTua] stu npaKTud] Torn 
iepusv evayyehuov.j By G. Constantinos. Volume 
I., containing St. Matthew and St. Mark. It 
is an interesting question how far religion will re¬ 
tain its hold on a people so enquiring as the 
modern Greeks when it is represented by a Church 
which, though it is endeared to them by having 
been their rallying-point during centuries of poli¬ 
tical servitude, at the same time prides itself on 
its conservative orthodoxy. That the subject of 
religion is not ignored among them is shown by 
the amount of space allotted to it in a high-class 
periodical like the Pamassos. Next to the edu¬ 
cation of the clergy, what is most to be desired at 
the present time is that the people generally 
should enquire into the groundwork of their faith, 
and from this point of view the demand for books 
such as this Commentary is an excellent sign. 
Though the writer describes it as an introductory 
manual, it is in reality a tolerably full exegesis j 
and the Prolegomena give succinct information on 
such points as the genuineness, authenticity, &c., 
of the Gospels, with facsimiles of the MSS., maps, 
and other aids. As regards its point of view, it 
corresponds very closely to what we should call 
an orthodox Anglican commentary, not being 
highly critical, cutting the knots of many diffi¬ 
culties— e.g., we find the usual forced attempts to 
harmonise the discrepancy between St. Matthew 
and the other Evangelists in respect of the number 
of the demoniacs in the land of the Gergasenes 
—but giving an intelligible explanation through¬ 
out. Among ancient interpreters it chiefly fol¬ 
lows St. Chrysostom ; among the moderns, 
Tholuck, Lange, Alford, and Wordsworth. It is 
characterised by good sense and moderation, and 
the same remark applies to the practical reflections 
which are usually appended to each chapter. It 
contains very little that is controversial, though 
here and there a hit at the Papacy is irresistible ; 
the exposition of the institution of the Eucharist 
might be described as evangelical. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to discover from the contents of 
the book that it was written by an Eastern 
Christian. The text is that of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus; but the most important various read¬ 
ings are given at the head of each chapter. The 
execution is accurate and scholarlike throughout. 

Life in Christ: a Study of the Scripture Doc¬ 
trine of the Nature of Man, the Object of the 
Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions of 
Human Immortality. By Edward White. Third 
Edition. (Elliot Stock.) The most elaborate 
and fully reasoned of the various treatises on 
“ conditional immortality.” The present edition 
is not merely a reprint of the last, but represents 
the result of both friendly and adverse criticism. 

The Ascent of Man from Death to Life. By 
F. H. Morgan, M.A., Rector of Gisborough. 
(Elliot Stock.) Another book on the same sub¬ 
ject, and advocating the same conclusions, but in 
every way slighter. 

Freemasonry; its Tioo Great Doctrines, the 
Existence of God and a Future State. By Brother 
Chalmers I. Paton. (Reeves and Turner.) 
“ Brother Paton ” puts the familiar arguments 
very fairly; and lays chief stress—as becomes a 
Mason—on the evidences of design in the work of 
“ the Great Architect of the Universe.” 

Modem Atheism: its Position and Promise. 
Being the Seventh Lecture on the Foundation of 
John Femley, Esq. By E. E. Jenkins, M.A. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) Interesting chiefly 
because of Mr. Jenkins’s exposition of the doctrine 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda, and of the rela¬ 
tion of Buddhist ethics to the belief in a personal 
God. 

The Decay of Churches: a Spiritual Outlook. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) The outlook is 
very gloomy, and ends in a plea for “ unattached 
Christians.” 

Major Palmer's little book on Sinai, in the 
series “Ancient History from the Monuments” 


(S.P.C.K.), is decidedly one of the best popular 
works on Biblical matters which have fallen under 
our notice. Mainly based on the results of the 
Sinai Ordnance Survey, in which the author took 
part, it displays a knowledge and a subdued en¬ 
thusiasm which will please at once the scholar 
and the ordinary student. After describing the 
geography, &c., of the peninsula, it gives a careful 
account of the Egyptian and other early remains, 
and of the topography of the Exodus. We should 
much have liked to know Major Wilson’s opinion 
of the new hypothesis maintained with much 
ability by Dr. Graetz (see Academy, August 81, 
p. 218). A remark on page 30 on the absence of 
any reference in Exodus to the cold of the Sinai 
mountains may be of value to critics. On page 3 
there is an unfortunate error, yem for yam (three 
times over). 

Della poesia biblica: studii di David Gastelli 
(Firenze: Successori Le Monnier) is the title of a 
new work by the learned author of the best hand¬ 
book on the Messianic doctrines (II Messia secondo 
gli Ebrei, 1874). It consists of well-arranged chap¬ 
ters on the poetical parts of the Old Testament 
(excluding the prophecies), with numerous transla¬ 
tions, and illustrative and critical remarks. 
Originality is not an aim of the writer's; there is 
even a certain antiquated air about some of his 
critical decisions. We must also ask, Can the Old 
Testament poetry be profitably regarded from a 
purely literary point of view ? The Jews were 
great, as Kuenen remarks, by their religion, but 
no one, we imagine, who has emancipated himself 
(as the phrase goes) from the fetters of Semitism 
will care very much for the poetry of the Bible as 
a whole. Still if the Italians can be allured by a 
poetical interest to the study of the Bible, the 
national character cannot but he benefited. 

Dr. Kohler, now of Chicago, but a scholar of 
German-Jewish education, has published a remark¬ 
able little work on the Song of Songs (Das 
Hohelied iibersetzt und kritisch neubearbeitet ; New 
York: Westermann and Co.). The characteristics 
of his early work on the Blessing of Jacob meet 
us again here—brilliance and learning, coupled 
with hastiness of judgment. Conjectural criti¬ 
cism is practised on a rather large scale, though 
for this there is much excuse. It will be gener¬ 
ally admitted that our present text is often 
unsatisfactory, and that (granting the dramatic or 
rather cantata-hypothesis) transpositions are here 
and there desirable. One of Dr. Kohler’s most 
plausible conjectures will doubtless be accepted by 
most critics; it is to insert iv., 1-6 and 7, after i., 
16. With regard, however, to the claim of having 
opened “ entirely new points of view for the com¬ 
prehension of this precious treasure,” it may be ob¬ 
served that the idea of connecting the Song with 
the songs said in the Mishna to have been sung 
by the Jewish maidens on the 16th of the month 
Ab and at the close of the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement is Briill's, as Dr. Kohler him¬ 
self admits; and the comparison of the existing 
Syrian custom of celebrating marriages with a sort 
of play or cantata is Consul. Wetzstein’s. No 
doulbt, however, Dr. Kohler has put forward the 
marriage-play theory in its most complete and 
plausible form. His suggestion that Song vi., 10, 
is preliminary to a sword-dance performed in 
honour of the newly-married couple i3 startling. 
On the whole, it seems still very doubtful whether, 
even granting that popular songs or gwm-dramas 
have contributed elements to the Song, we can 
safely regard this unique and highly-finished 
work as a specimen of the genuine popular litera¬ 
ture of ancient Judah. In passing, we would 
give one word of recognition to the instructive 
review of Kampf's edition of the Song by Dr. 
Briill in the Jahrbiicher edited by him for 1877, 
to which Dr. Kohler has himself honourably re¬ 
ferred. The latter is, however, undoubtedly 
right in refusing to admit that the popular fes¬ 
tivities referred to above can have been first 
attached to the Day of Atonement after the return 
from the Exile. 


Notes on the Defence of the Book of Jkmitl. . 
addressed to the Clergy, by a Clergyman (Dublin: 
McGee; London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co t, 
cannot be too strongly recommended. Philologi- 
cally the old-fashioned defences of the traditional 
view of Daniel are untenable; all that can be 
urged now is the possibility of early traditions 
having been used by a late writer, or an early 
work or works having been interpolated. Why 
does not this able writer give his name ? The 
terseness and fairness with winch he debates the 
questions with Drs. Pusey, Keil, and Westcott 
without any pretence of independent scholarship 
are most refreshing. One omission there is, it is 
true: the question of a religious value attachiiv 
to the Book of Daniel, even on the hypothesis of 
its Maccabean origin. There are two views on 
this subject even among historical critics. 

The Rev. W. Randolph’s Analytical Notes m 
Obadiah and Habakuk, for the Use of Hebretc 
Students (Rivingtons), show a thoughtful study of 
the original, without the advantage of many 
modern appliances. . . 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Bullen, of the British Museum, is com¬ 
piling an elaborate bibliography of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, for a new edition of Mrs. Stowe's novel in 
preparation by Messrs. Houghton, Osgood ud Oe. 

All who take interest in the early history of 
printing—and they are, we believe, an increasing 
number—will welcome the announcement that 
Messrs. Macmillan and Go., Cambridge, propose to 
issue by subscription a facsimile in photolitho¬ 
graphy of Linacre's translation of Galen Dt Tm- 
peramentis, printed by John Siberch, the first 
Cambridge printer, in 1621. The reprint will be 
accompanied by a portrait of Linacre, and an In¬ 
troduction from the pen of Mr. J. F. Payne, 
M.B., F.R.C.P., Fellow of Magdalen College. Ox¬ 
ford, and will be sold to subscribers atone guinea. , 
Should this first effort be sufficiently supported, 1 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. propose to issue fur¬ 
ther, at a cost of three guineas to subscribers, 
similar reproductions of the seven remaining hooka 
printed by Siberch. These are as follows:—(D j 
Erasmus’ Libellue de Conscribendie Epistolis -, (l) 
Bp. John Fisher’s Condo in Joh. xv. 26, 1521; 

(3) Lepidiesimum Lucians Opuec. etc., translated 
by Henry Bullock, 1621; (4) Archbp. Baldwins 
Sermon De tenerabili ac divinissuno Alturis 
Sacramento, 1621; (6) Cujuedam Jsdelis Xtiasi 
Epietola ad Xtianoe omnes, etc. . . . Subeequff 
Divi Augustin* Sermo iravTtovfieraPoXri, 1621; 

(6) Henry Bullock’s Oratio habita Cantabnpu, 
1621; and (7) Papyrii Getnini Eleatis Hern- 
athena, seu de Eloquentiae Victoria, 1622. 

The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth will next year con¬ 
tribute to Notes and Queries a series of “Notes 
on our Early Chap Book Literature.” 

Mb. Andrew Lang is engaged on a Life of 
MoliSre. 

Dr. Todhunter has just finished his drams of 
Alcestis. He has treated his subject in the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, placing modem though 
in ancient mouths, and striving to follow the ex¬ 
ample that Shakspere has set. 

A course of lectures has been commenced on 
Ancient History (Greece, Rome, and the Oriental 
nations) at King's College, Strand, by Mr. George 
C. Warr, Classical Lecturer in the College. l“ e 
object is to give a complete and connected vie® 
of the ancient world; and the lectures will only 
require to be supplemented by reading the ordinary 
short text-books. They are intended chiefly »r 
those who are engaged in business during the dav 
The class meets once a week, on Wednesday, at 
P.M., so that those who are so occupied may » tten 
on their way from the City. The lectures o 
Greek Art and Oriental History will he specw y 
designed to illustrate the monuments » 

British Museum. 
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M. Gaidoz has reproduced from Dr. G. Petrie's 
Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, 
edited by Miss Stokes, seven Plates of twelve 
earlv Latin Inscriptions on stones in Ireland, 
with a short comment of fifteen pages by himself. 
His “ Notice ” appears in the Mflanges publihs 
par VEcole des Sautes Etudes, and as a separate 
tract. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have now in the press, and will publish before 
Christmas, the prose translation of the Odyssey, 
by Messrs. S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang, 
which has already been announced in these 
columns. 

Mb. E. B. Nicholson, the librarian of the 
London Institution, has completed a work on the 
lost “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” including, 
of course, an Edition of its fragments. The 
volume, which also deals with many other de¬ 
bated subjects in critical theology, will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
together with the same author’s Rights of an 
Animal, which was announced for last winter. 

Wb understand that Mr. Herbert Spencer will 
spend the coming winter in Algeria. He has just 
issued a “ cheap edition ” of his four essays on 
Education— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical (Williams and Norgate). It has some¬ 
times been a subject of complaint that his writings 
have not attained so wide a circulation in this 
country as in the United States, or even on the 
Continent. We therefore gladly welcome this 
attempt to render universally accessible that one 
of his works which is perhaps best calculated to 
become popular. Mr. J. S. Mill, we believe, used 
to say that his own “ People’s Editions ” were 
issued at a loss. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Spencer will receive a better reward for what we 
are fain to call his present act of liberality. 

Mb. Thomas Georoe Stevenson, of Edinburgh, 
antiquarian and historical publisher, has in the 
press A Bibliographical Account with Relative 
Notices of the Literary Labours of the late Mr. 
David Laing (Editor of the Works of John Knox, 
■f-c.) from the Year 1815 to 1878 inclusive. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass., reaches us, accom¬ 
panied by a Special Report, each containing some 
interesting particulars. The library was founded 
in 1859, by Dr. John Green, who gave 7,000 
volumes for that purpose, and bequeathed it 
nearly 6,000 more at his death, in 1805, together 
with an endowment fund which now amounts to 
35,000 dots. One-fourth of the income of the 
fund is each year added to the principal. The 
management is in the hands of directors who are 
appointed by the City Council, which does not 
further interfere with the management. “This 
will be regarded as a wise provision, as the mem¬ 
bers of the board are chosen with reference to 
their fitness to the especial work to be performed.” 
At first the library was not greatly used, but 
reading-rooms for magazines and periodicals in¬ 
creased its popularity, and the appointment of the 
present librarian led to a greater increase, for he 
saw that the reason why people did not use the 
library was that they needed assistance in using 
it; and he brought all his skill to bear in helping 
all persons in the city who had questions to ask 
to which they might hope to find answers in 
books. When books needed in answering ques¬ 
tions are not found in the library, efforts are at 
once made to buy them. If they are expensive, 
and their purchase cannot be afforded, pains are 
taken to find out whether they do not belong to 
some other library or to some individual accessible 
to the questioner. Worcester has a population of 
50,000 persons, and the use of the reference 
library has risen from 7,321 to 22,833 persons. 
The precise figures for last year are not 
given. Worcester was the first city in America 
to open its reading-rooms on Sunday, from 2 to 
9 P.H., and the average attendance now amounts 
to 207 persons, having steadily increased each 


year. “ In regard to the character of the read¬ 
ing done on the Sundays, it may be stated that 
it is generally of the lighter kinds. Some persons, 
however, engage in study every Sunday.” The 
funds for the maintenance and increase of the 
library are derived from the City Government and 
from the fund arising from the “ dog law,” which 
provides that the payments for licences issued to 
owners of dogs, after certain deductions have been 
made to cover the depredations of dogs among 
sheep and other domestic animals, must be appro¬ 
priated by the towns to the support either of 
the common schools or of public libraries. By 
this ingenious device the canine inhabitants of 
Worcester were last year made to contribute 
2,766 dols. to the funds of the public library. 

The lecture-season of the London Institution 
will be opened on December 2 by Prof. Huxley 
with a lecture on “ The Elements of Psychology.” 
The other lectures will be given by Sir Edmund 
Beckett (“ Meaning and Origin of Laws of 
Nature”); Canon Farrar (“Jewish Rabbis and 
the Talmud ”); Profs. Armstrong (“ Modern 
Chemical Theory ”), Barrett (“ Ou Mr. Edison's 
Inventions ”), Bentley (“The Life of a Plant”), 
Boyd Dawkins (“ Britain in the later Stone-Age ”), 
Flower (“Wingless Birds”), Guthrie (“Fixed 
Water”), Judd (“Formation of the Alps”), 
Maudsley (“Organisation and Moral Feeling”), 
Morley (“ The English Stage as it has been ” and 
“ as it is ”), Rolleston (“ Man’s Power of Modify¬ 
ing External Nature ” and “ Prehistoric Fauna 
and Flora”), and Monier Williams (“Indian 
Home-Life”); Drs. Milner Fothergill (“Moral 
Lessons of Physiology ”) and B. W. Richardson 
(“ Health and Recreation ”); Messrs. Oomyns 
Carr (“Present Tendencies of English Art"), 
Dannreuther (“ Living Pianoforte-Composers ”), 
F. Darwin (“ Self-Defence among Plants ”), 
Frederic Harrison (“ The Abuse of Books ”), B. 
Waterhouse Hawkins (“ The Age of Dragons ”), 
E. B. Nicholson (“ English Pronunciation ’’), F. I. 
Palmer (“History of the Ironclad”), Pauer 
(“English Composers for Virginal and Harpsi¬ 
chord ”), Ebenezer Prout (“The Harmonium”), 
R. A. Proctor (“Life in Other Worlds ”), Ralston 
(“ A Storytelling ”), R. H. Scott (“ Life of a 
Storm ”), H. A. Severn (“ Theory of Combustion 
and History of Artificial Illumination ”), and 
E. B. Tylor (“ Good and Bad Etymology ”). 

The Council of the Meteorological Society have 
arranged for a course of six lectures on meteor¬ 
ology to be given at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 25 Great George Street, Westminster, 
on successive Thursday evenings, commencing on 
the 31st inst., at eight o’clock. The first lecture 
will be by Dr. R. J. Mann, on the “ Physical 
Properties of the Atmosphere.” The other lec¬ 
turers will be J. K. Laughton, R. Strachan, the 
Rev. W. Clement Lev, G. J. Symons, F.R.S., 
and R. H. Scott, F.R.S. Admission to the lec¬ 
tures will be by ticket only, which may be obtained 
free on application to the Assistant-Secretary, at 
the office of the society, 30 Great George Street. 

The Rev. B. F. de Costa, author of Chapters in 
the Maritime and Colonial History of Neio 
England, from the Cabots to the Pilgrims of Leyden, 
has sent the New Shakspere Society a paper on 
the Source of The Tempest, which will be read at 
an early meeting. Mr. de Costa finds this source 
in the manuscript of William Strachey, finished 
July 16, 1610, giving an account of “A most 
dreadful Tempest (the manifold deaths whereof 
are here to the life described), their Wreck on 
Bermuda, and the Description of these Islands.” 
Strachey was living in Iilackfriars in 1612, and 
engaged in literary pursuits ; and his MS. is sup¬ 
posed by Mr. de Costa to have been seen by 
Shakspere before it was printed by Purchas many 
years after. It has a monster, a wizard, a 
Stephen, &c. 

Prop. Rusk in's Notes on fret in Julius Caesar, 
Mr. J. W. Mills's paper on the anachronisms in 
Winter's Tale, and Mr. P. A. Daniel’s first paper 


on the times of the action in Shakspere’s plays, 
after their first reading at the New Shakspere 
Society, will be re-read at the meeting of the 
Liverpool Notes and Queries Shakspere Society 
on November II. 

Readers of Tennyson will do well to look at 
the series of articles on him, by Mr. Peter Bayne, 
in the Literary World. 

Three valuable American libraries are an¬ 
nounced for sale: those of Mr. W. G. Medlicott, 
Mr. Andrew J. Odell, and the late Mr. George T. 
Strong. Mr. Medlicott's collection of ballad 
literature has been secured by Prof. Child and 
Mr. Winsor for the Harvard Libraiy at a cost of 
some 800/. 

On and after November 1, the Rassegna Setti- 
manale will be published at Rome instead of at 
Florence. 

The collected edition of Spinoza’s works, trans¬ 
lated into German and edited thirty years ago by 
Bertbold Auerbach, is about to appear in a new 
and revised form. The biography has been en¬ 
larged and rewritten, and such of Spinoza’s works 
as have been discovered during the interval have 
been incorporated. 

Oberst W. Rustow, the military historian of 
the wars of 1864, 1860, and 1870-1, had com¬ 
pleted before his death a similar history of the 
Eastern war, which is about to be published at 
Zurich. 

The Deutsche Romanzeitung (Berlin: Janke), 
which runs from October to October, begins its 
new volume with two novels, “ Die Propheten- 
schule,” by Otto Roquette, and “ Ein neues- 
Geschlecht, ’ bv Golo Raimund. Among the 
promised contributions for the coming year we 
find “ Das goldene Kalb,” by R. von Gottschall; 

“ Der Kampf der Diimonen,” by A. E. Brach- 
vogel; “ Das Haus Hillel,” by Max Ring; “ Salon 
und Werkstatt,” by Hans Wachenhusen; “ Nach 
zwanzig Jahren,” a Swiss story by Alfred Hart¬ 
mann, of Solothurn; and “ Die bose Folke,” a 
Frisian romance by Mathide Raven. The Deutsche 
Romanzeitung is the oldest undertaking of this 
character in Germany. With few exceptions, 
nearly all the most eminent German novelists 
have contributed at one time or other to its 
columns. 

Two new weekly periodicals have appeared in 
Berlin with the beginning of the new quarter, 
both of which have the same outward form and 
appearance as P. Lindau’s Oegenwart. The first, 
Mehr Licht! contains among other articles a 
novel by Erich Kurden; a cycle of sonnets by 
Wilhelm Jensen; “ Wozzeck, a fragment of a 
tragedy by Georg Buchner, communicated by 
K. E. Franzos; “Die Grenzen des Feuilletons,” 
by Sylvester Frey, the editor and publisher r 
“Bj6mstjerneBj6rnson,”byK. Bleibtreu: “ Faust- 
lections in the Italian Critical School,” bv 
Woldemar Kaden, and musical, critical, and 
bibliographical notices. The second, Das Wochen- 
blatt, edited by Fritz Mauthner, also numbers 
K. E. Franzos among its contributors, who gives 
“ Ein Kulturbild aus Halbasien ; ” Fanny Lewald 
has a story; Bruno Bucher sends “ Echt oder 
schon ? ” The editor contributes “ Calderon’s Das 
Lcben im Traum,” and the number closes with 
literary and art correspondence from Berlin and 
Leipzig. 

The most important articles in the Revista Con~ 
temporanea of September 30 are two Prefaces. 
The oue, by P. Estasen, is entitled “Creation, 
according to Haeckel,” and will be prefixed to a 
translation of his History of Natural Creation. 
The other, a biographical sketch of Spinoza, 
followed by a careful exposition of his doctrines, 
by Reus Bahamonde, is to serve as an introduction 
to a Spanish edition of his Philosophical Works. 
E. Danero writes on “ Waterspouts,” and observes 
that a descending trombe must always be balanced 
by an ascending one on some other point of the- 
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"lobe. He does not remark on the curious alleged 
fact that waterspouts are confined to the northern 
hemisphere. Revilla gives a critical sketch of 
M. Fernandez y Gonzales, poet, dramatist, and 
novelist, whose natural talent and fertile imagin¬ 
ation have been wasted by neglect of study and 
by over-production. Consequently few of his 
works will live. The best of his novels are El 
Cocinero de su Mi jest ad, Martin Gil, and Los 
Monfies de las Alpujarras, all of which belong to 
his earlier period. 

We have received On Horseback Through Asia 
Minor, by Capt. Fred Burnaby, seventh and 
■cheaper edition (Sampson Low) ; Songs of the 
Sierras and Sunlands, by Joaquin Miller, revised 
edition (Longmans) ; A History of the New Testa¬ 
ment Times, by Dr. A, Hausrath —The Time of 
■Jesus, Vol. I., trans. C. T. Poynting and P. 
■Quenzer; England not Head, by John M. Dagnall 
(published by the Author) ; A Sketch of the Life 
of Bishop Selwyn, by Mrs. G. Herbert Curteis 
(Parker) ; The Atonement, by R. W. Dale, seventh 
edition, with new Preface (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton) ; Modem Boxing, by Pendragon (E. J. 
Francis and Co.); Remarks on the Sedimentary 
Formations of New South Wales, by the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke, fourth edition (Sydney: Richards) ; 
Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New 
South Wales, for the year 1877 (Sydney: 
Richards). 


OBITUARY. 

DAVID LAING, LL.D. 

In the person of David Laing, who died at Porto- 
bello on Friday the 18th inst., at the age of 
eighty-five, Scotland has lost her most dis¬ 
tinguished literary student, as well as one of 
the last links which connected the Edinburgh of 
to-day with the brilliant Edinburgh society of 
Scott and Jeffrey. Only eleven years the junior 
of Sir Walter Scott, and having his first contri¬ 
bution to Scottish literature in the press the very 
year that Waverley appeared, David Laing has 
survived the author of Waverley for nearly two 
generations. The son of an Edinburgh bookseller 
famed for his bibliographic rarities, in whose shop 
on the South Bridge Lockhart used to while 
away the morning, young Laing early showed, 
in Lockhart’s own words, “ a truly wonderful de- 
greeof skill and knowledge in almostall departments 
of bibliography.” His first publication, in 1815, 
A Facsimile Reprint of the Catalogue of the Li¬ 
brary of William Drummond of Haicthomden, 
1027, struck the keynote to which his long life 
was tuned, the elucidation of the literary antiqui¬ 
ties of his country. It was followed in 1821-2 
by his Poems of Alexander Scott, from the Ban- 
natyne MS., Craig's Epithalamium on Queen 
Mary, Select Remains of the Early Popular 
Poetry of Scotland, Rosu-all and Lillian, and 
Sir David Lyndesay's “ Heraldry,” all of which 
are now so scarce as to fetch very high prices 
when a copy appears in the market. In 1823, 
when Sir Walter Scott and others founded the 
Bannatyne Club, for the reprinting of rare old 
tracts and manuscripts, they found no one so com¬ 
petent to be secretary as David Laing; to his zealous 
performance of the duties of the office during its 
entire existence the success of the club was mainly 
due. Individually he edited twenty of its most 
valuable publications, including the “ Bannatyne 
Miscellany ” volumes — Holland’s Houiate, The 
Seven Sages, and the Registra of Soltra and St. 
Giles. It was with special appropriateness that, 
-on the dissolution of the club in 1861, he was pre¬ 
sented in its name by Lord Neaves with an elegant 
memento in silver of his long services. About 
the time the Bannatyne Club was started he was 
elected a Fellow of the Scottish Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, of which he was subsequently for fifteen 
years treasurer, and for twenty years foreign 
secretary. He accepted the treasurership at a 
crisis in the history of the Society, when 


from pecuniary difficulties it was on the brink 
of dissolution, and its preservation was mainly 
due to his exertions and even his pecuniary aid. 
In 1874, the fiftieth anniversary of his connexion 
with it, his portrait, painted by Ilerdman, was 
hung in the Society’s Hall, in testimony of his 
long and valued services. I believe there is not a 
volume of the Society's Transactions during these 
fifty years without contributions from his pen; 
and he took the chief labour in reducing the earlier 
Transactions, from 1780 to 1850, into the four 
volumes of the Archaevlogia Scotica, which ap¬ 
peared in 1852. In 1837 he was appointed 
Librarian of the Signet Library in Edinburgh, an 
office which he filled to his death, performing its 
duties with singular devotion. Under his 
care the Library has grown specially rich 
in historical works. In 1871 he brought out 
the first part of a Catalogue of its printed books, 
extending to the letter L: the second part is said 
to be completed as far as P. Amid all these 
public employments Mr. Laing continued his 
private work of investigating, illustrating, and 
rendering accessible the productions of older Scot¬ 
tish literature, among which class may be men¬ 
tioned his Fugitive Scottish Poetry, 1825 ; Early 
Metrical Tales, 1826 ; Golagrus and Gawain, 
1820 ; Memoir of Lord Hailes, 1833; Poems of 
William Dunbar, 1834 ; Woodrow Miscellany, 
1844; Life and Works of Knox, 6 vols., 1847-8; 
Henryson's Poems and Fables, 1865 ; The Gude 
and Godly Ballotes, 1868; Poems of Sir D. 
Lyndesay, 1871 ; Wyntoun's Chronicle, 1872 ; &c., 
&c. The works, greater and less, which he 
gave to the press are estimated at 260 
volumes, to many of which his name was not 
affixed. Nor were these merely faithful reprints 
of ancient works or accurate texts from manu¬ 
scripts ; the labour he bestowed upon the investi¬ 
gation of the literary history of works edited by 
him, and their writers, was enormous, and in most 
cases resulted in the recovery of all that can ever 
be known on the subject. It is not too much to 
say that the fact that many a name occurring in 
Scottish history and literature is to us anything 
but “ a name and nothing more ” is due entirely 
to David Laing. The work by which he touched 
the popular sympathy most, and is consequently 
most generally known, was his Life of Knox ; but 
that was only one of a thousand things for 
which his name will be revered by scholars 
for generations to come. In 1864 the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh fittingly, if none too soon, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D.; 
but “ Dr.” Laing was a style of address which 
the owner expressly forbado acquaintances and 
correspondents to apply to him. With all his 
own work, public and private, he always had 
leisure to help the humblest fellow-labourer in 
any of his favourite pursuits ; it is a pleasure to 
add my own personal tribute of gratitude to the 
universal note of praise which his readiness to 
help has won from students of every rank and 
name. No jealousy of works even which might 
have seemed to tread on his own province stinted 
his liberal aid. His power of helping seemed 
literally inexhaustible; one never doubted the 
power or the will of David Laing to unravel any 
perplexity in Scottish literary or antiquarian his¬ 
tory. One mourns to think what stores of know¬ 
ledge, the fruit of unwearied research and saga¬ 
cious judgment, have died with him. Kindly 
old man! none knew him but to love him; and, 
even at the ripe age of eighty-five, we were 
all unprepared for a loss which we could so ill 
sustain. The news of his decease, even at eighty- 
five, will bring home to scholars in every land 
the sad refrain of Dunbar's “ Lament for the 
Makars ”:— 


as of the parochial provincialism of the London 
daily papers, that they had no more than a line to 
record the death of a man who, if he had lived in 
Pimlico or Clerkenwell, and done a fiftieth part of 
the work of David Laing,would have been honoured 
with a biography, and his death considered of 
“ imperial ” importance. 

James A. H. Mubrat. 


By the death, at Scarborough on the 17th 
instant, of Canon Raines, of Milnrow, the anti¬ 
quarian world of Lancashire has suffered a griev¬ 
ous loss. He was born at Whitby on February 
22, 1805, and after passing a short time at Queen's 
College, Cambridge, was ordained in 1828. On 
June 27, 1832, he was instituted to the benefice 
of Milnrow, in Rochdale. At that time, and for 
thirty-five years afterwards, this benefice was of 
the insignificant value of 1801. per annum; in 
1867 it was augmented by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, under the provisions of the Roch¬ 
dale Vicarage Act, to the annual value of 300f. 
This was the sole pecuniary reward which Mr. 
Raines received for his labours in the Church of 
England; but in 1849 the title of Honorary 
Canon of Manchester was conferred on him. He 
was one of the most active members of the council 
of the Chetham Society, and published in the Re¬ 
mains of that society many volumes of lasting 
value. We may single out as of special import¬ 
ance the four volumes of Bishop Gastrell’s Milk 
Cestriensis, the History of the Lancashire Chan¬ 
tries, the Journal of Nicholas Asshelon, the Hem- 
hold Books of the third and fourth Earls of Derby, 
and the Private Devotions and Miscellanies of the 
unfortunate seventh Earl. In 1870 Canon Raines 
edited for the same society Flower's Visitation of 
Lancaster in 1567. In the following year he passed 
through the press St. George's Visitation of the 
County Palatine in 1613, and in 1872 he super¬ 
vised the publication of Dugdale's Visitation in 
1664-65. lie also supplied numerous additions 
to the volume of Lancashire Funeral Certificate! 
which appeared in 1869. A volume of Memorials 
of Rochdale Grammar School from his pen was 
published in 1846, but no copy has yet Deen re¬ 
ceived into the library of the British Museum, 
Canon Raines was ever ready to aid other anti¬ 
quaries in their labours. Very few volumes bear¬ 
ing on the past history of the county palatine of 
Lancaster have issued from the press during the 
last thirty years which have not been enriched by 
the fruits of his research. 

The Basler Nachricht.cn reports the death of 
Prof. Alfred Gillidron, of the Academy of Lau¬ 
sanne, at Seres, near Salonica. He was on his 
third Oriental journey when he was suddenly 
seized by an attack of fever. A year ago, at the 
early age of thirty, he was invited to take the 
Chair of Greek Literature at Lausanne, in succes¬ 
sion to Prof. Winer. He published some of the 
results of his Eastern journeys in the Bibliotlirpu 
Universelle and the Journal de Geneve ; while his 
hook La Grice et la Turquie has been warmly com¬ 
mended in the Continental Reviews. 

The death is announced of M. Hippolyri 
Babou, author of Lettres satiriques et critique/, 
Paiens innocents, Sensations (Tun jurl, ana 
Prisonniers du Deu x-Decern lire, aged fifty-six; °- 
M. Wugk, whose Saint Sebastian at the last Salon 
attracted much attention, aged twenty-eight; of 
M. Gabriel Delafosse, author of numerous nnn- 
eralogical and crystallographical Memoirs, and ot 
several elementary scientihc works, aged eighty" 
four; of Prof. G. F. naenel, of Leipzig, author of 
many important works relating more especially to 
Roman law, at the age of eighty-six. 


“ I see that makaris araang tho laif 
Playis heir tliair padyanis, syne gois to graif, 
Sparit is nocht thair faculte : 

Timor mortis eonturbat me!” 

It is a striking illustration of how much Scotland 
is still, to Englishmen, a foreign country, as well 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Prof. Nordenskiold may he congratulated on 
having accomplished one of the greatest feats in 
Arctic navigation. Starting from Gothenburg on 
board the Vega on July 4 last, he passed througn 
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Y'ugor Strait into the Kara Sea, which he found 
to be nearly free from ice, and, in company with 
several other vessels, arrived on August 6 at Port 
Dickson, at the mouth of the Yenisei. He appears 
to have started again immediately, attended by a 
small steamer (the Lena, Oapt. Johannesen) 
equipped by M. Sibiriakof. We next hear of him 
from the mouth of the Lena, 900 miles to the east 
of the Yenisei, where the two vessels arrived on 
August 27. The Lena, as arranged previously, 
steamed up the river bearing its name, and reached 
Yakutsk on September 22, but Prof. Nordenskidld, 
without apparently delaying for a moment, pro¬ 
ceeded on his way to Bering Strait. If fate has 
favoured him as hitherto, his little craft must by 
this time be ploughing the waves of the Pacific, 
and any day may bring us news of its safe 
arrival at some port within reach of the telegraph. 
It may safely be asserted that the programme of 
no Arctic expedition has been hitherto carried out 
more rigidly than that prepared by Prof. Norden¬ 
skidld for his own guidance. Ilia most sanguine 
expectations will have been realised should he 
succeed in performing the north-east passage in 
the course of a single season. But even if circum¬ 
stances should compel his wintering on the in¬ 
hospitable shore of Eastern Siberia, his having 
been the first to double the northernmost cape of 
Asia will ensure him a foremost place among Arctic 
explorers. 

The Bulletin of the Marseilles Geographical 
Society contains a description of the island of 
Lamu, on the east coast of Africa, by M. Gref- 
fuhle, a French resident at Zanzibar. From a 
rough map accompanying this communication we 
perceive that M. Greffuhle has explored the whole 
of the coast between Lnmu and the Pangani 
river, travelling for tho most part by land, and 
making excursions to Wito and other places of 
interest in the interior. 

Lieutenant J. A. D. Jensen with his com¬ 
panions, A. Kornerup and Groth, htts returned to 
Fiskenaes, after having spent twenty-two days 
on the inland ice of Greenland. lie penetrated 
fifty miles to the eastward of Frederikshaab, as 
far as a lofty chain of mountains, the existence of 
■which had been reported by previous explorers. 
The culminating summit, which rises to a height 
of 5,000 feet above the sea, was ascended, and 
the ice-cap extended as far as the eye could 
reach. The surface of the ice was generally 
rugged, and difficult to travel upon. Rapid 
rivulets and small lakes abounding in fish occu¬ 
pied the depressions. Reindeer and hares were 
met with. 

Since their arrival at Benguela in the summer 
of last year, so little information has reached this 
country respecting the movements of the Portu¬ 
guese expedition to Central Africa that more than 
ordinary interest attaches to an account of their 
proceedings contributed by Senhor Luciano 
Cordeiro to the Bolelim of the Sociedada da Geo- 
graphia de Lisboa, from which we gather the 
following particulars:—On November 12, 1877, 
the expedition left Benguela for BihtS, by way of 
Dombe, Quillengues, and Oaconda, with only 
fifty-seven porters and fourteen soldiers; and 
consequently part of the baggage had to he 
left behind until means could be found to 
send it on to Bihy direct. Dombe was 
reached without any particular mishap, saving 
the inevitable desertion of porters, and on the 
road meteorological and astronomical observations 
were carefully taken. On December 4 the party 
started from Dombe, and, taking a south-easterly 
course, crossed Mt. Cangumba; they marched 
daily from thirty to thirty-five kilometres. On 
December 12 they reached Quillengues, a military 
station of considerable importance, but which has 
been strangely neglected, as its fort is in ruins, 
and it possesses a garrison of but six men armed 
with muskets of a long-forgotten pattern. The 
expedition arrived at Caconda on January 8, and 
there met the Portuguese naturalist Anchietta. J 


On February 8 Major Serpa Pinto proceeded to 
the Nano country in order to obtain porters, and, 
having partially succeeded, rejoined tho main 
body of tho expedition at Bibo on March 10. 
According to Senhor Cordeiro, the porter-diffi¬ 
culty is even greater on the west than on 
the east coast of Africa, because, as a rule, 
the natives arc only willing to engage for short 
journeys, and for specific destinations, such as 
Catanga, Kassongo, Garangana (the precise 
position of which is not known, though it is the 
centre of a large trade), Naziere, in the Upper 
Zambesi Valley, and Mucusso. At Bihu the ex¬ 
plorers resolved to separate into two parties, and 
Senhor Cordeiro says that this eventuality was 
foreseen and arrangements made accordingly before 
the party left Lisbon ; he thinks that science will 
he the gainer by the change, as the field of ex¬ 
ploration will be enlarged. 

Thf. French Geographical Society have newly 
published the first instalment of the Proceedings 
of tho Oongres International des Sciencos Geo- 
graphiques, held at Paris from August 1 to 11, 
1*75. The present volume, which contains some 
700 pages and seven maps, includes a vast amount 
of matter of permanent value and interest in the 
shape of papers contributed to the different 
sections. 

Under the title of “ Une Excursion chez les 
Kaciens,” Les Missions Catholiques publishes a 
letter from M. Joseph F'aure to Mgr. Bourdon, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burmah, describing a 
journey which he made in company with M. 
Cadoux, in the spring of the present year, through 
an almost unknown tract of country. The journey 
lasted twenty-three days, and in that time the 
party traversed the region lying between the 
frontiers of China and the left hank of the Irra¬ 
waddy. The country is mountainous, thinly 
peopled, and covered with forests and thick vege¬ 
tation ; while uncultivated plains, in the midst of 
which a village of Burmese Shans is now and then 
met with, lie between the different mountain chains. 
The journey was not without its dangers, for in 
some parts tigers and elephants were very plenti¬ 
ful ; the path was found with difficulty; and, 
in addition, the Shan tribes are by no means given 
to hospitality. Parallel to the chain of lofty 
mountains which form the frontier of China, 
there stretches another chain of less elevation, 
and this MM. Faure and Cadoux traversed through 
its entire length in the course of their visits to 
the little lvacien villages scattered about the 
mountain tops. The houses of the Kaciens are 
made of bamboo, with thatched roofs reaching 
almost to the ground, and they are all of the same 
pattern, differing only in size. On the mountains 
which the party traversed, the Kacien villages 
were not so numerous or populous as in other 
districts which they had previously visited, as the 
soil there will only support a limited number of 
inhabitants. One of their practices, mentioned by 
M. F’aure, is somewhat remarkable:— 

“ Cheque annee,” ho says, "les Kaciens font un champ 
nouveau dans leurs forces. Us abattent et brulent les 
arhres ; puis, dans la coucho de condre deposde a la 
surface du sol, ils plantent le riz. Ce procedee bar- 
bare, qui fait disperaitre pou a peu los plus belles 
forets, demande, pour ctre pratiqud, une assez grande 
etendue de terrain, puisque ce n’est que tous les dix 
ans qu’on pent renouveler au merne endroit la memo 
operation. Le riz quo l’on obtient ainsi, grilce a 
l’abondance et a la regularite des pluies, est d’une 
qualitc supdrieure A celui de la plaine.” 

In a recent issue the Madras Overland Athe¬ 
naeum publishes some notes respecting Tunghoo, 
a little-known station in British Burmah, which 
is situated on the River Sitang, some fifteen days’ 

i ourney from Rangoon, and is reputed to be the 
lealthiest station in that portion of our Eastern 
possessions. Owing to the proximity of the place 
to the Kareen Hills, the cold at Tunghoo is greater 
than at other places in British Burmah; but the 
heat is stated to be very great in February, March 
and April. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Edinburgh Bedew opens with an article on 
“The Copyright Commission,” written with a 
trenchant vigour that recalls the old traditions of 
tho “ huff and blue,” and is rarely to be found at 
the present day under the cloak of anonymity. 
The writer apparently holds a brief for the British 
publisher, whose interests he assumes to he identi¬ 
cal with those of the British author. The special 
object of his indignation is the “ free-trade ” doc¬ 
trine of Mr. Farrer of the Board of Trade, whom 
he attacks with an almost personal animus. When 
advocating that theory of copyright which bases 
it upon the general law of property, as beinsr 
merely a peculiar species of protection necessitated 
by the peculiar character of literary labour, he 
defends a position of which the assailants are few 
and weak. But the practical conclusion which ho 
deduces from this theory is too evidently deter¬ 
mined by an exclusive regard for the interests 
that ho has most at heart. If copyright were 
solely a matter of municipal regulation, the dis¬ 
cussion of its theoretical basis might safely be 
reserved for philosophers, and it is certain that no 
Royal Commission would have been appointed. 
Both authors and their public are content with 
the compromise arrived at in 1842 under the pre¬ 
dominant influence of Macaulay. Various minor 
imperfections have since been discovered in the 
working of the Copyright Acts, but these could 
easily have been remedied without the formidable 
apparatus of a commission. The real difficulty, 
as the writer of the article well knows, lies in the 
collision of interests between publishers on either 
side of the Atlantic, which has hitherto prevented 
the adoption of international copyright between 
this country on the one hand and the United States 
and Canada on the other. As one practical solution 
of this difficulty, the royalty system has been 
proposed, which is frequently combined with the 
free-trade doctrine already alluded to. The 
royalty system is already on trial in Canada, but 
it is entirely opposed to the traditions of the 
British publishing trade, and meets with scant 
justice at the hands of the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
But he has no alternative to offer, and deliberately 
prefers the maintenance of the status quo with 
America. Ilia article, therefore, is rather a clever 
polemic than a serious attempt to solve a question 
that presses for an answer. Incidentally he makes 
certain statements regarding the illicit importation 
of American reprints into India, which are easily 
capable of proof or disproof, but which our own 
enquiries do not tend to corroborate. In the year 
1877-78 the total value of books, &c., imported 
into India was only 113,000/. The Edinburgh 
has also thought it worth while to devote a long 
article to the curious volume on Tacitus and 
Bracciolini which has lately been attracting some 
attention. We cannot say that we think the 
article a good one, for it spends a great deal of 
time in “ breaking butterflies,” in refuting wild 
statements that refute themselves, and exposing 
blunders that “ would have made Quintilian stare 
and gasp ; ” while it passes over in six lines the 
one argument—that relating to the date of the 
Medicean MS.—which, if it fails, invalidates at a 
single blow the whole theory of Mr. Ross, if the 
author is to he so named. The book certainly 
offers a subject for a good article, for it presents the 
most curious instance that we have ever met with 
of a mixture of great knowledge and appalling 
ignorance. Mr. Ross cannot construe a simple 
Latin sentence, and he lays down impossible laws of 
Latinity with all the authority of an Erasmus ; but, 
on the other hand, he knows the history of the 
Italian Revival of Learning as probably no living 
Englishman knows it. This is what makes his book 
noticeable; and not the fact with which the 
Edinburgh reviewer suddenly turns round upon 
us at the end of his article—that Mr. Ross's 
paradox is characteristic of this sceptical age ; and 
that an attack upon the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel would inevitably be as easily disposed of 
as this attack on the genuineness of the Annals. 
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This article is followed by a much better one on the 
Jesuit martyrs, Campion and Walpole ; and that 
again by an interesting review of the new books 
which have lately been throwing light upon the 
life and character of Honors de Balzac. The 
writer is a literary veteran : at least, he begins by 
chronicling an interview which he had with the 
peat novelist forty-five years ago ; but he has not 
lost his pbwer of sympathising with the struggles 
of youthful genius, and it would be difficult to 
find a better rendering than this of the oft-told 
story of the garret, the midnight labour, the dis¬ 
appointments, the hope deferred, the debt, the 
despair of the young author’s life. Balzac is a 
great puzzle, and the recent publication of his 
correspondence has made the puzzle all the 
greater. How is it possible to reconcile the 
grim creations of that wonderful mind, the Gran- 
dets, the Goriots, the Oousines Bette and the 
Cousins Pons, with the story of pure, calm, 
middle-aged devotion to Mdme. Hanska into 
which the last sixteen years of his life are to 
be resolved? This is the interesting question 
which the writer of the Edinburgh article tries to 
answer. 

This Quarterly has several articles of interest, 
notably one on Petrarch, which is much richer and 
more mellow in tone than is commonly found in 
the pages of that Keview, and one on Drvden, of 
which it may be said that its worst fault is that 
it recalls Macaulay too exactly. This perhaps is 
not a bad fault: at least, if with Macaulay’s style 
goes a fair share of Macaulay’s knowledge. The 
author is probably right in saying that the Life of 
Dryden has yet to be written ; and he certainly 
shows that he has many qualifications for writing 
it. The article is too good to be left to slumber 
in the pages of the Quarterly ; and it is to be 
hoped that the writer will reproduce it—altered, 
perhaps, in one or two expressions—in some more 
permanently accessible form. 

The Westminster contains two or three literary 
articles, of which that on Bulgarian literature 
seems the best and most interesting. This paper, 
which is attributed to Mr. Morfill, of Oxford, is 
the work of a man who knows his subject tho¬ 
roughly, and at first hand, and who by his ac¬ 
quaintance with comparative ballad-lore is 
specially fitted to deal with such a literature of 
songs and stories as the Bulgarian. The article 
makes no great pretensions to form, but the account 
given of the Bulgarian legendary poetry, &c., is 
full of real information. The writer enumerates 
four collections of such poetry: the first made by 
one Bogoev, and published at Pesth in 1842 ; the 
second by the brothers Miladinov (Agram, 1861); 
the third by S. J. Verkovich (Belgrade, I860); 
and the fourth the Chansons populates Bulgares, 
published in Paris by M. Dozon in 1876. To 
two of these collections hangs a tale; M. Verko¬ 
vich has unluckily, since the publication of his 
book, been mixed up in a clumsy literary forgery 
(that of the Slavonic Veda) ; the unfortunate 
brothers Miladinov, accused of publishing treason¬ 
able writings—two or three oi the songs which 
they collected satirised their Turkish masters— 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life, and when 
Bussian and Austrian influence had extracted a 
promise of their release, they were found 
murdered in their Constantinople prison. It 
seems that ballad-collecting has been a dangerous 
trade in Bulgaria. Perhaps the most poetical of 
the purely legendary poems quoted by Mr. Morfill 
are those which relate to the Samovilas—beautiful 
but wholly malicious spirits which play a great part 
in all Slavonic mythology. They are very jealous 
of handsome women, and have a special weakness 
for black eyes, which they sometimes tear out 
without provocation, and sometimes declare forfeit 
for some unwitting crime of the possessor, such 
as treading upon the yellow flowers which belong 
to the Samovila. These spirits, though they hate 
women, are sometimes in love with men; but it is 
not desirable in such cases that any mortal rival 
should declare herself or plead priority of right. 


In one such case the angry Samovila carried the 
youth into the air, and tore him into thousands of 
little pieces, “ of which the greatest might easily 
be carried by an ant.” As in Servian and Greek 
songs, the evil spirits divide the interest of the 
poet with the brigand—the haiduk or klepht ; and 
some of the finest of the songs here quoted refer 
to the fate of these bold Robin Hoods that com¬ 
mand so much popular svmpatliy. With regard 
to prose literature, Mr. Morfill has not much to 
say. One good Bulgarian history, that of M. 
Jirecek, has lately made its appearance, and a 
few newspapers, periodicals of literary societies, 
&c., are now at last beginning to be printed. As 
to lie remaining articles in the Westminster, that 
on Dr. Hueffer’s Troubadours seems to convey 
a great deal of information ; and the opinion which 
the writer holds of Dr. Hueller's book is more 
favourable than any that we have met with in the 
Reviews till now. 


A PORTUGUESE BOOK OP AFRICAN TRAVEL. 

Oporto : October 12, 1878. 

A very interesting book, and one of an unusual 
character, has been published in Lisbon within the 
present year. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a 
merchant adventurer trading for ivory in the 
country at the back of Delagoa Bay, has written 
what is obviously a trustworthy account of his 
adventures as a hunter and a naturalist, and what 
to English readers at the present moment, when 
there appears to be some slight prospect of our 
finding ourselves, by exchange, the owners of this 
territory, is of greater importance, a recital of his 
vicissitudes as a trader and traveller, and his various 
troubles and wrongs as a resident colonist under 
Portuguese rule in Lourenpo Marques. 

I call Senhor Neves’s book an unusual one, 
first because, though the Portuguese are great 
travellers, travel books are very rare in Portugal; 
and, secondly, because though Portuguese littera¬ 
teurs are great stylists, and cultivate all the graces 
of rhetoric to a far greater extent than we or even 
the French do, yet Senhor Diocleciano das Neves 
writes his story as simply and as graphically as if 
he had never heard of the art of being “ingenious” 
with a pen, and as pleasantly as if he were telling 
it over a camp-fire among congenial companions 
and friends. 

The Portuguese are so far fortunate in the pos¬ 
session of the port of Lourenpo Marques that it is 
unquestionably the finest harbour on the inhospi¬ 
table stretch of coast between Zanzibar and Cape 
Town. It is a remainder to Portugal of the great 
estate which the adventurous navigators of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have bequeathed 
to the nation, but the possession is all but value¬ 
less to the mother-country. The coast lies low and 
is unhealthy; the soil is fertile but it lacks cultiva¬ 
tors ; the chief natural products of Louren 90 
Marques, as of the Mozambique coast generally, 
are elephant's teeth and gold dust, and the experi¬ 
ence of every country is that gold and ivory are 
obtained in profitable quantities only in new and 
half-explored countries. They are, for obvious 
reasons, the first staples of trade which fail, and 
the exports of them from Lourenjo Marques have 
long been dwindling. Delagoa Bay, the huge gulf 
at whose extremity lies Louren^o Marques, is out 
of the direct track of regular trade, and the use 
and value to the Portuguese of this African 
province, which were never great, must inevitably 
continue to decline. 

There are rumours afloat as to the bad govern¬ 
ment of the African colony. If they are true, it 
would not be much to be wondered at that some 
administrative shortcomings should exist in a 
place so removed from any healthy action of 
Portuguese public opinion. Senhor Neves con¬ 
firms these rumours. Emigrants to Louren^o 
Marques, he says, suffer much from a bad climate 
and more from barbarous and thieving natives, 
“ but very much more than anything from the 
extortions and the arbitrary acts of the Portuguese 


Lieutenant-Governors.” Nothing can eiceed the 
strength of the reprobation with which Senhor 
Neves speaks of Portuguese colonial officials, civil 
and military, lost, as he asserts them to be, to all 
sense of honesty and honour. Under the prevalent 
rule of extortion and of petty oppression of every 
kind, trade is famished and the colonists are 
impoverished. Whether this be an exaggeration 
or not I will not decide, but, unless travellers sre 
in a conspiracy to mislead us, it seems certain that 
Portuguese Home Government is superior to Por¬ 
tuguese rule in her colonies. 

Senhor Neves's book is mainly occupied with 
the account of an expedition from Lourenjo 
Marques to the Transvaal, undertaken by the 
author in search of ivory. His objective’point 
was Zoutpansberg in the Transvaal, the most 
remote ana northerly of the Boer settlements, aid 
the town which lies nearest to the mysterious 
centre of the African continent of any peopled by 
men of European origin. One could have wished 
to hear more than the author tells us of the 
little-known country which lies between Loureojo 
Marques and Zoutpansberg—a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to Portugal and to ourselves. We know 
there are mountain ranges, and the country ap¬ 
pears to be greatly encumbered with wood, hat not 
to offer any peculiar difficulties of passage; it is 
through a portion of it that the line of Portngues 
railway from Louren 90 Marques into the interior 
was projected to pass. A recent traveller in the 
Transvaal called upon me some two month* ago; 
he had visited Louren 90 Marques, but not the 
country immediately inland of it. He, however, 
showed me a large-scale Portuguese map, with the 
line of railway marked upon it—a map more 
calculated to delight the eye of an intending 
shareholder than of a scientific geographer, from 
the satisfactory absence in it of any unpleasant geo¬ 
graphical obstructions, either mountains, riven, 
forests, or swamps. This gentleman further in¬ 
formed me that some of the rails and much of the 
rolling-stock of the railway had for some time 
lain on the quays of Lourenpo Marques, rusting 
and rotting in the damp air of that pestilential 
spot. 

Of the natives, of their habits, superstition;, 
and strange customs, Senhor Neves has much that 
is very interesting to say. Of their treachery 
and savageness he has his tales, as might be ex¬ 
pected ; but he seems on the whole to have found 
them friendly, and even tractable. 

“The European,” he says, “ unconsciously posses^ 
and exercises an influence over the negro races which 
they strive in vain to resist. The Vatuss, Zulus, 
and Landins are certainly the bravest races of 
Southern Africa ; yet, notwithstanding their superior 
physical and moral strength, I have myself many 
times had occasion to notice how thoir will submits, 
and how instantly they give in, when a European 
speaks to them in anger.” 

It is to be observed that, though Senhor Seres 
has resided in the colony within the last year m 
two, his narrative has mainly to do with a perwd 
dating some fifteen or more years back; but this 
is of no great importance among savage races, 
whose habits are tolerably constant when they a» 
so comparatively little pressed upon and interfered 
with by the neighbourhood of white men as the 
Kafirs of Delagoa Bay. . 

The Portuguese know nothing personally 0 
African nations except from the slave races oj 
the Western Coast who in former times supplied 
the Brazilian trade. “Ugly as a negro”is pw - 
verbial in Portugal, and the author is on this 
account at pains to explain to his countrymen 
how little the proverb holds good in the country 
of the Kafirs. English travel-readers know very 
well, what Winwood Raade explained long *g°i 
that the features of the natives of Africa, even 0 
the West Coast, soften and improve as t 
traveller goes inland. We know, too, that tn 
Zulu Kafirs are a fairly well-featured race; bn 
doubt greatly whether any English coloms 
Natal would confirm all that Senhor Neves enth - 
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siastically advances of the fine complexions, the 
tender grace of feature, and even the positive 
beauty, of the native women of that colony. 

It is the author's close observation of the habits 
of the larger wild beasts which would make his 
book generally popular, could it obtain translation 
into a better-known tongue than Portuguese. 
His remarks on the African wild elephant, as to 
whose native habits we are even yet comparatively 
ignorant, are valuable. From Emerson Tennent, 
and more recently from Mr. Sanderson’s book, we 
have of late greatly extended our knowledge of 
the Indian elephant. It is curious that the cha¬ 
racter given by Senhor Neves of its African 
congener almost coincides with that given nearly 
contemporaneously by Mr. Sanderson. According 
to Senhor Neves, the African elephant is inoffen¬ 
sive, timid, and hardly ever aggressive even in 
self-defence. Though there is a certain evident 
risk in the pursuit of an animal of such huge size 
and power, Senhor Neves pronounces the stories 
of peril and fatal mishaps as told by too mauy 
elephant-hunters to be mostly fables, and the 
sport of elephant-shooting is clearly no better 
than butchery. There is nothing in his account 
of the animal against the feasibility of the recent 
proposals which have been made to tame the 
African elephant and utilise it in the exploration 
and exploitation of Tropical Africa. 

It is another coincidence between the habits of 
the ferae naturae of two great continents that 
what has been alleged in mitigation of the popular 
sentence upon the tiger of India is likewise 
claimed for the African lion. The tiger-hunters 
of India plead for their quarry that, in pursuing 
deer and other animals destructive to the peasants’ 
crops, it does him and the State a positive benefit, 
and should, therefore, not be destroyed as vermin: 
it is only, they say, the old tigers or those made 
infirm by disease which, too feeble to follow their 
natural game, take to cattle-killing or prey on 
man. Senhor Neves says what is nearly equiva¬ 
lent of the lions of Southern Africa. They serve 
the useful purpose of checking the multiplication 
of the teeming herds in the plain country; only 
those which no longer possess speed enough to 
overtake the wild deer and gnus and antelopes 
attack the farmer’s corral, pulling down the 
palings which form it, and carrying off an ox or 
two from the herd within. 

Senhor Neves's work is not, strictly speaking, 
scientific—certain remarks of the author’s are, 
indeed, singularly the reverse of scientific—but it 
bears on it the mark of truth, and I am convinced 
that it does not contain a single intentional exag¬ 
geration. It has the rare advantage, as I have 
said, of being written in plain colloquial Portu¬ 
guese, terse, racy, and pointed. I could not recom¬ 
mend a better book to a student of the spoken in 
contradistinction to the written language. 

The full title is Itinerario de uma viagem d 
caqa dot elephantel, por Diocleciano Fernanda 
das Neves (Lisboa, 1878). I trust the book may 
find a French or an English translator. 

Oswald Cbawfurd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


titm of Nature, that he had dealt with Chaucer’s 
treatment of Nature, I suspected at once that he 
had taken a spurious poem to illustrate it. A 
few days ago in the Museum I got out Principal 
Shairp’s book, and accordingly, at p. 161, 2nd 
edition, there was the regular extract from 
the spurious Flower and the Leaf, written by 
a lady fifty years or more after Chaucer’s 
death, against his praise of the Flower— 
unstable and vading—and in glory of the abid¬ 
ing evergreen Leaf. The passage that Dr. Shairp 
uotes is so plainly written in echo of Chaucer’s 
escription of the forest in his Dethe of Blaunche, 
11. 397-442, that I cannot Bay it misrepresents his 
view of nature; but assuredly his own description 
is in some points better than his imitator’s, though 
it has not the young red leaves of the oak, or the 
“ glad light green ” that I wish was his. While 
he loved the glad sunshine in the meadows, he 
did not seem—in this poem at least—to want its 
glints in the forest. His trees were to be so thick¬ 
leaved and high-branched as to leave only shadow 
below them, in which his joyous huntsmen were 
to hunt the deer, while squirrels above made 
feast But if we are to have evidence given of 
“ the characteristic landscape of Chaucer, and his 
feelings about it,” and to be told what “ he notes,” 
I am sure that we would all rather have it iu the 
poet’s own words than his later lady-lover’s, how¬ 
ever channiDg they and she may be and have been, 
F. J. Fubniyall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK, 


ASSTBIAN NAMES. 

British Museum : October 21,1878. 

With regard to a note which appeared in last 
week’s Academy I must, in justice to English 
Assyriologists, say a few words. 

Anyone with the least knowledge of the Assy¬ 
rian language must know that it is utterly im¬ 
possible to read the signs D.P. An-di-ma-nu-bab 
otherwise than as “ Salmanu-esir.” There is no 
difference whatever between the reading of the 
French and the English Assyriologists. 

The only indication who was the real erector 
of the monument lay at first in the Campaigns 
represented on the plates of bronze which 
covered it, but these could not be by any means a 
sure guide, for it is well known that the same 
countries were conquered over and over again by 
different Assyrian kings. The first plate cleaned 
showed the tribute of the Carchemishians, from 
which people both Assuru-natsir-abla and Shal¬ 
maneser received tribute ; and from the alabaster 
tablets from Balawat belonging to the former king, 
and mentioning the “ doors overlaid with copper,” 
it was only natural to suppose that they were 
erected by him. 

There is no doubt of the royal name being 
clear enough now, but (strange as it may seem to 
the unreflecting) the oxidisation of an inscribed 
bronze plate has the property of rendering quite 
invisible the inscription thereon, and in spite of 
the exertions of Mr. Ready, of the British 
Museum, who is cleaning the monument most 
excellently, for some time no piece containing a 
royal name came to light. 

A month ago, however, some pieces were cleaned 
showing a royal name, which I immediately read 
and announced as Shalmaneser. The honour of 
first reading the royal name belongs to the French 
Assyriologist, M. Lenormant, because the French 
could clean their small fragments in a few hours; 
but to clean and prevent the decay from further 
destroying the bronze portion of two doors, each 
twenty feet high by seven feet wide, is a work re¬ 
quiring time and great care. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 


PBINCIPAL 8HAIBP AND CHAT7CEB. 

London: Oct. 22, 1878. 

Seeing lately in a review, by Miss Constance 
O'Brien, of Principal Shairp's Poetic Interpreta- 


Thursday, Oct 31.—8 p.m. Meteorological : Lecture. 

Friday, Nov. 1.— 8 p.m. Philological : “Contributions to Old- 
English Phonology,” and “ Proposed Modilications of, 
and Additions to, Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech,” by H. 
Sweet 

8CIENCE. 

draper’s memoirs. 

Scientific Memoirs : being Experimental Con • 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant 
Energy. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., President of the Faculty of Science 
in the University of New York. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Dr. J. W. Draper’s name is well known as 
that of a man who has for many years past 
stood iu the front rank of scientific investi¬ 
gators. His energies have not been devoted 
exclusively to any one branch of research. 
Chemistry, Experimental Physics, Biology, 
and Historical Literature have in turns en¬ 
gaged his attention, and by posterity his 
memory will be esteemed not less perhaps 
on account of his eminent contributions to 
Science than for his History of the American 
Civil War. Nor have his studies been so 
independent of each other as might at first 
sight appear; as he himself says in the 
Preface to this volume— 

“ When I look back on the objects that have 
occupied my attention I recognise how they have 
been interconnected, each preparing the way for 
its successor. Is it not true that for every person 
the course of life is along the line of least resist¬ 
ance, and that in this the movement of humanity 
is like the movement of material bodies ? ” 


Dr. Draper’s earliest experimental work 
was published in the Journal of the Frank¬ 
lin Institute for the year 1839. The results 
of the numerous researches he has conducted 
since that time have been published in 
various journals, pamphlets, and the Trans¬ 
actions of learned societies. Although 
many of the more important papers are to 
be found in the Philosophical Magazine, 
even these, scattered as they are over a 
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period of forty years, it is not always easy 
to lay Lauds upon, and hence it is with 
sincere pleasure that we see them now 
collected together in one volume. In 
this hook—a handsome octavo of nearly 
500 pages—are included only such Memoirs 
as are connected with the effects of Radia¬ 
tions or of Radiant Energy, these having 
been distinguished by the American Academy 
of Science, as manifested by its award to 
Dr. Draper of the Rumford Medal for dis¬ 
coveries in Light and Heat. Of the original 
Memoirs, some—too voluminous to be pub¬ 
lished in full — have been condensed or 
abridged, but in the cases where this has 
occurred a statement to the effect is appended, 
and the place where the original may be 
found has been given. Sometimes, the cir¬ 
cumstances seeming to call for it, additional 
matter has been introduced; but this has 
always been formally indicated. 

♦ Memoir i. in this volume is “ On the Pro¬ 
duction of Light by Heat, and on an Exam¬ 
ination of the Radiation of Red-hot Bodies,” 
published in the Phil. Mag. in 1847. It 
contains an account of experiments for as¬ 
certaining the temperature at which bodies 
become self-luminous. This temperature 
was found to be about 977° F., and it was 
also shown that all solids begin to give out 
light at the same temperature. Desiring to 
determine the relation between the tempera¬ 
ture of a solid body and the colour of the 
light it emits in a dark room, Dr. Draper 
proposed to use the Fraunhofer lines as lines 
of reference, and was not a little surprised 
to find that they are not to be seen in the 
spectrum of ignited solid bodies. Thus was 
discovered one of the fundamental facts in 
spectrum analysis, a fact that has become of 
the highest importance in astronomy, as fur¬ 
nishing a means of determining the physical 
conditions of the heavenly bodies and a test 
of the nebular hypothesis. An ignited solid 
will give a continuous spectrum, or one 
devoid of fixed lines; an ignited gas will 
give a discontinuous spectrum, one broken 
np by lines or bands or spaces. Thirteen 
years later (in 18G0)Prof. Kirchhoff, ignorant 
of Draper’s researches, published many of 
these facts as discoveries of his own, and as a 
consequence, we find them in the text-books 
often ascribed to Kirchhoff', and not to their 
original discoverer. 

At the time when these Memoirs (i.-iv.) 
were published, the spectroscope was com¬ 
paratively a new' instrument. No one in 
America had given attention to it, and few 
in Europe. As early as 1842 Draper 
observed that the fixed lines might be photo¬ 
graphed. By using a sensitive plate of 
iodised silver ho discovered three fixed lines 
beyond the visible red, which he named 
a, ft, y , and a great number of fixed lines in 
the ultra-violet region of the spectrum. These 
ultra-violet hues were photographed about 
the same time in France by M. E. Becquerel. 
In 1846 the ultra-red lines a, ft, y, were re¬ 
discovered by MM. Fizeau and Foucault. A 
very important part of the experimental 
work of Dr. Draper is that which relates to 
the constitution of the spectrum. The 
generally received opinion has been that 
there exists a heat-spectrum in the less 
refrangible regions, a light-spectrum in the 
intermediate, and a spectrum producing 


chemical action in the more refrangible 
regions. This view Dr. Draper has very 
successfully combated:— 

“ We have to consider an incident ray,” he says, 

“ as consisting solely of ethereal vibrations, which, 
when they are chocked by an extinguishing sub¬ 
stance, lose their vis i'iva. The effect that ensues 
depends on the quality of the substance. The 
vibrations imparted to it may be manifested by the 
production of heat, as in the case of lamp-black, 
or by chemical changes, as in the case of many of 
the salts of silver. In the parallel instance of 
acoustics clear views have long ago been attained, 
and are firmly held. No one supposes that sound 
is one of the ingredients of the atmosphere, and it 
would not bo more incorrect to assert that it is 
something emitted by the sounding body than it 
is to allirm that light, or heat, or actinism is 
emitted by the sun.” 

Memoirs xxviii. and xxix., “ On the Dis¬ 
tribution of Heat and Chemical Action in 
the Spectrum,” contain the experimental 
evidence in favour of these views. If a pris¬ 
matic or dispersion spectrum bo examined 
side by side with a diffraction or interference 
one, it will be seen that in the latter the 
yellow occupies the middle of the spectrum, 
while in the former it is much nearer to the 
red end, being distant from it about one 
fourth of the whole length of the visible 
spectrum. In the prismatic spectrum the 
Fraunhofer lines on the red side of the line 
D are much more closely packed together, 
and on the blue side of D more widely sepa¬ 
rated, than is the case with the correspond¬ 
ing lines in the diffraction spectrum, in 
which they are arranged according to their 
wave-lengths. Thus in the prismatic the 
less refrangible regions are much com¬ 
pressed, and the more refrangible much di¬ 
lated. And it is plain that the same will 
hold good in a still greater degree for any 
invisible rays that are below the red and 
above the violet respectively. Hence it is 
by no means fair to test the relative heating 
effects of rays of different refrangibilities 
by passing a thermometer or thermopile 
along the spectrum from one end to the 
other, for such a thermopile will collect 
a larger number of rays in the red, where 
they are denser, than in the violet, where 
they are more rarefied. Yet this is the 
method that has been adopted by the majority 
of those who have paid any attention to the 
subject. The maximum of heat has been 
found in the red or ultra-red region accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the prism used. In 
1857 Draper attempted to make heat mea¬ 
sures on the diffraction spectrum, but the 
results were unsatisfactory owing to the 
small amount of heat. A later method 
attended with perfect success was pub¬ 
lished in 1872, and is given in Memoir 
xxviii. The following is a brief out¬ 
line of it:—If we assume the lines 
A (wave-length 7604) and H 2 (wave¬ 
length 3933) to be close to the less and 
more refrangible ends of the visible spectrum 
respectively, the middle point of this spec¬ 
trum is at 5768, a little beyond the sodium 
line D. A dispersion spectrum was obtained 
by means of a flint-glass prism, and con¬ 
verged by a concave spherical mirror on the 
face of a thermopile. By suitably-placed 
screens first one-half (measured from the 
point 5768) and then the other could be 
shut off, and thus the heat received from the 


two halves of the spectrum compared. The 
heating powers of these two portions were 
so nearly equal that we may impute the dif. 
ferences to errors of experimentation. As¬ 
suming this as true, it necessarily follows 
that in the spectrum any two series of undu¬ 
lations will have the same heating power, 
no matter W'hat their wave-lengths may be. 
The opinion commonly held respecting the 
distribution of chemical force in the spec- 
trnm is mainly founded on the behaviour of 
some of the compounds of silver. These 
darken when exposed to the more refrangible 
rays, and, unless correct methods of examin¬ 
ation be resorted to, seem to be unaffected 
by the less refrangible. But by using suit¬ 
able means Draper showed as early as 1843 
that an iodised silver plate is sensitive even 
to the ultra-red rays. Bitumen was one of 
the first substances on which (in the hands 
of Niepce) impressions in the camera were 
obtained and fixed. Using a solution of 
West India bitumen in benzine to sensitise 
a glass plate, and developing by a mixture 
of benzine and alcohol, Draper obtained aa 
impression continuous from below the line 
A to the line H—continuous, that is, except 
where the Fraunhofer lines fall. Abetter 
illustration that the chemical action of the 
spectrum is not restricted to the higher rays, 
but is possessed by all, could hardly be ad¬ 
duced. The decomposition of carbonic acid 
by plants under the influence of sunshine is 
undoubtedly the most important of all 
actino-chemical facts. This action was for¬ 
merly attributed to the violet rays. The 
results obtained by Dr. Draper in 1843 and 
1844 from direct spectrum experiments, 
that the decomposition of carbonic acid is 
effected by the less, not by the more, re¬ 
frangible rays, have been confirmed by ah 
recent experimenters, who differ only as to 
the exact position of the maximum. Draper 
found this to be in the yellow. The action 
of light on the colours of flowers, on the 
union of hydrogen and chlorine, and on the 
bending of the stems of plants, affords further 
evidence against the limitation of chemical 
action in the spectrum to the more refrang¬ 
ible end. Dr. Draper’s conclusions rest on 
a firm experimental basis, and are incontro¬ 
vertible. As they become better known, 
the three curves (to be found in nearly all 
text-books ofspectrum analysis)—illustrating 
the supposed relations of the calorific, the 
luminous, and the chemical portions—m uM 
disappear. 

We have not space left to discuss at lengm 
the rest of the Memoirs, many of which are 
of great interest. We must be contented 
with mentioning some of their titles 
Memoir iv. is “ On the Nature of Flame 
and on the Condition of the Sun’s Surface. 
Memoirs viii. and ix., “ On the Phosphor¬ 
escence of Bodies ; ” in these the influence 
of temperature is examined, and an explana¬ 
tion offered on the basis of the nndnlatory 
theory. In Memoir ix. is an account e 
experiments to determine whether bg 1 
produces any magnetic effects. Only nega¬ 
tive results were obtained, Mrs. Somervi u > 
and Mr. Christie’s experiments not being 
substantiated. Dr. Draper was the firs 
make a photographic portrait from the i <■ > 
he also obtained the first photograph o 
moon. The methods pursued are descri 
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in the Memoirs on. the Daguerreotype process 
(xiv., xv., xvi.). 

Memoir xxiv. is “ On the Electromotive 
Power of Heat,” and xxvi. “ On Capillary 
Attraction and Interstitial Motions ”—the 
cause of the flow of sap in plants and the 
circulation of the blood in animals. The 
last of these Memoirs is “ On Burning 
Glasses and Mirrors—their Heating and 
Chemical Action.” 

In conclusion, we have only to say that 
we are heartily grateful to Dr. Draper for 
gathering together and publishing in a col¬ 
lected form his many valuable contributions 
to Science in the department of Radiant 
Energy. We shall look forward to the pub¬ 
lication of a further volume containing his 
Memoirs on Chemical, Electrical, and Physio¬ 
logical topics, some of which, we are told, 
have never yet been published. 

A. W. Reixold. 

_X 

Exempla Codicum Qraecorum litteris minus- 

culis scriptorum. Ediderunt Gulielmns 

Wattenbach et Adolphus von Velsen. 

(Heidelbergae.) 

The ever-increasing concentration of anti¬ 
quities of all kinds in large museums, where 
the eye can become familiar with, and com¬ 
pare, the various specimens thus collected, 
gives ns advantages for study which our 
predecessors lacked, and will give our suc¬ 
cessors a still greater advantage over our¬ 
selves. And when the objects themselves 
cannot be brought together, casts and photo¬ 
graphs yield, not all that we may desire 
but, at any rate, very good material to work 
upon. 

Perhaps few people may have occasion to 
study Greek manuscripts, but anyone whose 
business or curiosity may have led him into 
that rather lonely track must have often 
found his way stopped by uncertainty in 
dating the volume before him. The inability 
of the unpractised eye to distinguish between 
different handwritings only a few centuries 
old and written in the more familiar Latin 
and Western hands is more complete than 
might be imagined; but even the expert 
may be at fault when dealing with MSS. 
written in so formal and little-varying a 
character as the Greek of the early Middle 
Ages. However, the greater the number of 
specimens that can be collected and ex¬ 
amined, the more quickly does uncertainty 
vanish. The editors of the present work, 
therefore, deserve our thanks for helping to 
supply a want which is much felt. 

Confining themselves to minuscule writ¬ 
ing they have brought together fifty plates, 
produced by photography from MSS. rang¬ 
ing from the ninth to the fifteenth century. 
The most valuable part of the work is of 
course that which contains the dated 
specimens, twenty-eight in number, bearing 
dates from the year 835 to 1404. The first 
of these, taken from a MS. of the Gospels in 
the library of Bishop Uspensky of Kiev, the 
oldest dated Greek MS. in minuscule writing 
that has yet been found, is of very small size, 
and does not give as much of the writing as 
the student would desire. It is to be hoped 
that other opportunities will occur of publish¬ 
ing further specimens from so important a 
volume. The beautiful copies of Euclid, a.d. 


888, and Plato, a.d. 895, both in the Bodleian 
Library, rank next; and most of the other 
examples are drawn from the rich stores of 
St. Mark’s Library at Venice, with a few 
from the Laurentian and other libraries. 

The editors have done well to vary their 
selection, so far as circumstances would 
allow, and to give the preference to classical 
rather than to ecclesiastical or theological 
manuscripts. Where they were restricted 
to giving dated examples this could not 
always be done : but in the second division 
of their work, which consists of nndated 
specimens, their choice was unshackled, and 
they have grouped together an interesting 
series of facsimiles of codices, most of which 
are known by name, if not by sight, to 
classical students. The work has thus an 
interest for a large class of persons who 
care nothing for the dry bones of palaeo¬ 
graphy ; while, at the same time, it becomes 
of more value to those who are attempting 
to solve the mysteries of old writings, inas¬ 
much as it gives a variety of hands which 
we may call secular, as distinguished from 
the more formal and traditional style of 
church books. 

If we examine the facsimiles before us 
with a view to learning something of Greek 
palaeography, we shall recognise that they 
fall easily into two classes, which have their 
division in the close of the twelfth century. 
The flourished writing of the thirteenth 
century is such a contrast to the regular 
and simple writing of a hundred years 
earlier that the eye detects the difference 
without effort; and, as one travels to the 
later periods, the advance is clearly marked 
at different stages. But it is when we re¬ 
trace our steps that the real difficulty begins : 
how to mark the gradual change which was 
in progress from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. The facsimiles will bear us out if 
we lay down the general rule that the writ¬ 
ing of the earlier MSS. is more compact and 
exact, and generally executed with a more 
elegant pen, than that of the following cen¬ 
turies. Trusting simply to the effect on the 
eye, and not regarding the minute differ¬ 
ences of individual letters which require 
time and patience to work out—but which, 
when thus worked out, form valuable crite¬ 
ria for fixing the age of MSS.—compara¬ 
tively little practice enables us to distinguish 
roughly the hands of the ninth and tenth 
from those of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. In the earlier period we find a 
beautiful round hand formed with wonder¬ 
ful exactness and lightness of touch, the 
letters of which have an inclination to slope 
to the left. For, although the same class of 
writing in the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries maintains a great regularity, it wants 
the compactness and fineness of stroke. 
But, besides the formal hands, one has to 
deal with the more independent and cursive 
specimens. And here the difficulty of fixing 
the age is greater. But one may venture to 
claim for the older specimens of this class 
also a superior lightness and elegance of 
penmanship. 

A mechanical but very useful test of the 
age of Greek MSS. of the earlier periods 
has been (I believe, for the first time) given 
by Prof. Gardthausen in his Beilrage zur 
griech. Palaeographia (Sitzungsber. der k. 


Sachs. Gosellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
1877). He has observed that minuscule 
MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries are 
written, according to the fancy of the scribe, 
either above or below the ruled lines. That 
is to say, the letters either stand upon, or 
hang from, the lines. But from the latter 
part of tho tenth century downwards the 
writing is below the lines. So far as my 
own experience goes, I believe this general 
law to be correct. Why in the earlier 
times one man should write above the line 
while another wrote below it there is 
nothing to show. But it can scarcely have 
been anything else than individual fancy. 
In one or two instances in the collection 
before us tho editors have noticed that the 
two systems are followed in one and the 
same manuscript. And a remarkable case 
is that of the Add. MS. 18,231 in the 
British Museum, a volume written in the 
year 972, in which the writing shifts from 
below to above the line more than once, and 
in one place in the middle of a tract. It is 
noteworthy that in this MS., written so near 
the close of the tenth century, the portions 
written below the line are larger in extent 
than those written above it: an indication 
that the latter system was giving way before 
the other. 

Applying this test to the Exempla, we 
find that it holds good in respect to the 
dated specimens ; but in the undated series 
there are two exceptions. The older part of 
the Palatine “Anthologia Epigrammatum ” 
(pi. xxxvi.) is assigned by the editors to tho 
eleventh century ; and the Laurentian ‘‘Chi- 
rurgici veteres ” (pi. xlii.) is placed as low as 
the eleventh or twelfth century; both MSS. 
are written above the line. It is dangerous 
to push a theory too far, and it is also 
hazardous to give an opinion from a photo¬ 
graph against authorities who have inspected 
the real object. But if we take the two plates 
as they stand, without reference to any 
technicalities of ruling, they seem rather 
to present the appearance of tenth-century 
writing. A third MS., the Plutarch of St. 
Mark’s (pi. xliv.), also assigned to the 
eleventh century, is stated to be written 
above the line ; but this is perhaps a slip of 
the pen, for the plate hardly bears out the 
assertion. 

Such theories, however, can only bo proved 
by patient labour, and by the help of such 
collections as the excellent one before us. 
We may hope that in these days of repro¬ 
ductions other scholars will follow Professors 
Wattenbach and von Yclsen in the good 
work of collecting material for the study of 
old writing. In England something is being 
done; but the field is large and the labourers 
are few. If scholars in other countries 
would contribute works similar to the 
Exempla, and, still more, if other Govern¬ 
ments would give the pecuniary assistance 
which the German Government has granted 
in this instance, a body of material would 
soon bo gathered together on the value of 
which it is needless to enlarge. 

E. Maunde Thompson. , 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied. Vol. I., No. 2. (Baltimore.) The 
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first twenty-one pages of this number contain the 
continuation of Prof. Sylvester's paper ( Academy, 
July 27) in the shape of two Appendices and five 
Notes. Mr. G. W. Hill contributes a second 
chapter of “ Researches in the Lunar Theory ” 
(nineteen pages) ; and Prof. Oayley has a short 
note on the “ Theory of Groups: Graphical 
Representation.” Mr. W. E. Story, remarking that 
three kinds of forces may act upon a particle of 
a solid body—viz., external forces, as attractions 
and repulsions; surface forces, as pressures and 
tensions; and elastic forces (t.e., molecular forces 
due to the influence of neighbouring particles of 
the body itself)—writes upon the “Elastic 
Potential of Crystals” (seven pages). There is 
also the commencement of what bids fair to be 
an interesting paper, by M. Edouard Lucas, 
entitled “ Thdorie des fonctions numdriques sim- 
plement pdriodiques.” Its object is the study of 
the symmetrical functions of the roots of an 
equation of the second degree in their application 
to the theory of prime numbers. We have reserved 
to the last a notice of the longest paper (twenty-six 
pages) on “ Bipunctual Co-ordinates,” by Mr. F. 
Franklin, a Fellow of the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity. Two points, S, T, to which all lines are re¬ 
ferred, are called the initials, and the line joining 
them the base. The co-ordinates, s, t, or a line 
are its distances from the two initials, measured 
in a fixed direction, the same for both initials, and 
which is called the direction of reference; the 
lines through the initials in this direction being 
called the lines of reference. The equation of any 
_■ . i\ _. 1 .. i-• s SO __i *_ 


point 0 on the base is 


c, and of any 


dans les constructions de gfomitrie non-euclidienne. 
(Mem. de tAcad, de P(terb., sdrie vii., tom. xviii., 
1872) ; or of Schmitz-Dumont's Zeit und Iiaum 
in ihren denknothwendigen Bestimmungen abge- 
leitet a us dem Satze des Widerspruehs, i. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1876). For the author’s information we may 
say that Mr. Frankland’s paper was communicated 
to the London Mathematical Society and published 
in their Proceedings (vol. viii., pp. 67-69) ; and 
that Mr. C. J. Monro (not Monroe) contributes a 
paper on “ Flexure of Spaces ” to the ninth volume 
of the same Proceedings. Mr. Spottiswoode's 
recent Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Dublin also dwells at some length 
on this geometry. 

Manual of Plane Trigonometry. By James 
Henchie. (Murby.) In a recent number 
(Academy, September 14) we stated that our 
main objection to this work was the great number 
of mistakes it contained. Sooner than we had 
expected we have received a second edition of it, 
ana we are pleased to find that very nearly all 
the blunders have been corrected. It is now a 
useful and fairly trustworthy book. 

An Elementary Manual of Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Conic Sections. By the Rev. J. White, M.A. 
(0. F. Hodgson and Son.) The early copies of 
this work, upon one of which our notice (Academy, 
August 24) was founded, have been, we believe, 
cancelled. We notice that in this new issue the 
numerous mistakes have been removed, and so the 
book has been rendered as free from errors as per¬ 
haps can be expected. We have detected a few 
easily-corrected mistakes in the copy before us. 


point P not on the base -—— = c, where d= OP; 

hence the equation of every point is of the 
first degree. Mr. Franklin discusses the simple 
cases of straight lines and the transformation of 
Co-ordinates, and applies his method to the conic 
sections. The greater part of his paper was 
written before he was aware that a somewhat 
similar system of tangential co-ordinates had pre¬ 
viously been employed. The writer calls the line 
joining two points a junction. Some English 
mathematicians are now in the habit of calling 
this line the join of the points, and the point 
where two lines cut, the join of the lines. Similar 
short terms, we understand, will be made use of 
in a work on Pure Geometry shortly to be pub¬ 
lished. We must not omit to state that there is 
an extract from a letter from Prof. Clifford to 
Prof. Sylvester on the Chemico-Algebraical 
Theory, which contains much suggestive matter. 
It will be seen from our abstract that the excel¬ 
lence which was displayed in the first number of 
this new journal is fully sustained in the present 
number. In one copy we have seen, pages 189 
and 192 (on one sheet) are given twice, and 
pages 190 and 191 are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied. Vol. I., No. 3. (Baltimore.) We 
need only state that in this number M. E. Lucas's 
paper is continued (forty-four pages), as also is 
No. II. of Mr. G. W. Hill's “ Researches on the 
Lunar Theory ” (sixteen pages). Other papers are: 
“ The Elastic Arch,” by H. T. Eddy ; “ Remarks 
by Prof. Mallet (Virginia) on a Passage in Prof. 
Sylvester’s Paper as to the Atomic Theory.” 
Five short Notes follow on the mechanical de¬ 
scription of the Cartesian, a new solution of bi¬ 
quadratic equations, a short process for solving 
tne Irreduciole Case of Cardan’s Method, an ex¬ 
tension of Taylor’s Theorem, and historical data 
concerning the discovery of the Law of Valence. 
Sixteen pages are devoted to a full and valuable 
“ Bibliography of Hyper-space and non-Euclidean 
Geometry,” by G. B. Halsted, Tutor in Princeton 
College, who notices at greater or less length the 
writings of sixty-two writers on the subject. He 
makes no mention, however, of Bunyakovski’s 
Considerations sur quelques singularity .... 


THE BHTND LECTURES. 

The third course of the Rhind Lectures on 
Archaeology in connexion with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland was commenced last 
week in Edinburgh, by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
the secretary of the Society. The course con¬ 
sists of six lectures, which are delivered on alter¬ 
nate days, and the subject is in continuation of 
the previous two courses, in which the lecturer 
proposed to discuss the question:—“ Do we possess 
the means of determining scientifically thecondition 
of primeval man and his age on the earth ? ” The 
first and second courses had been devoted to the ex¬ 
amination of the nature of the evidence recovered 
by archaeological investigations regarding man’s 
existence in the past, and to the exposition of the 
methods by which scientific deductions are drawn 
from that evidence. The lecturer maintained 
that evidence of man’s condition alone could 
neither be accepted as evidence of his capacity nor 
of his antiquity, that civilisation and culture 
were very different things, and that in the pre¬ 
sent position of anthropology it was desirable 
to carry the spirit of doubt into the examina¬ 
tion of its conclusions and to question freely 
whether they might not be mere assumptions or 
speculations. In the first two lectures of the pre¬ 
sent course his aim was to show that evidences of 
civilisation were disclosed in savagery as he had 
already shown that evidence of savagery was dis¬ 
closed in civilisation. The Iron Age savagery of 
Central Africa was compared with the civilised 
condition of man in Europe, and the conclusion 
drawn that in the fullest possible sense savagery 
and civilisation were conditions which differed 
only in degree and not in kind. The third lecture 
was devoted to an attempt to answer the ques¬ 
tion “ What is civilisation ? ” No direct answer 
to this question had been attempted in the 
works of philosophers or historians, but such an 
answer was essentially necessary to the scientific 
investigation of the general subject of his lectures. 
After describing the operation of the law of natural 
selection, he went on to show that the effect of this 
law—which he regarded as the perpetuation of 
species—depended mainly on the self-dependence 
and individual isolation of animals. Man, so long 
as he stood in isolation, was subject to this law 


exactly like other animals, but we had no know¬ 
ledge of man living in this condition. In actual 
fact it always happened that man combined with 
man to defeat this law, and the measure of his 
success in this was the measure of his civilisation. 
Not only did he defeat the operation of the 
law of natural selection as regarded Us 
own species, but he introduced other living 
things as partners in the association which 
be thus formed to defeat this law, and deprive 
nature of the power she exercised through its 
operation. He did this when he cultivated plants 
and domesticated animals—substituting man's 
selection for natural selection as the mling con¬ 
dition of their existence. Civilisation was thus 
nothing more than the complicated outcome of 
the war waged with nature by man in society to 
prevent her from putting into execution against 
him her law of natural selection. It followed 
from this that civilisation could only be correctly 
applied to the condition of aggregates, and that 
civilisation was impossible to the brutes and to 
human individuals m isolation from that fellows. 
The succeeding lectures were devoted to the fol¬ 
lowing-up of this argument and the demonstration 
that the difference between savagery and civilisa¬ 
tion was not a difference in kind but of degree only. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSICS. 

On the Theory of Voltaic Action. —The quatios 
of the origin of the difference of potential which 
is found at the poles of a voltaic element is still a 
vexed one. There are, as is well known, two 
rival theories of what takes place—the Chemical 
Theory and the Contact Theory—each of which 
claims to account for the observed phenomena. 
According to the latter, a difference of potential 
between two metals is produced by their simple 
contact, without the intervention of any thud 
substance or combination. Mr. J. Brown (Phil. 
Mag., August 1878) adduces evidence in favour 


by the contact of plates of dissimilar metals is a 
function of the medium by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. The metals he used in his experiments 
were copper and iron. When condenser plates of 
these metals, connected respectively with the 
electrodes of a quadrant electrometer, were 
brought into contact in air and separated, the 
iron was found to be positive to the copper, 
as it is when used in a voltaic combination 
with water or an acid for the electrolyte. 
But when for air was substituted hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and the same process repeated, the iron 
proved to be negative. The proportionate degree 
of tension between the plates in air and in hydro¬ 
gen sulphide is similar to the ratio of their elec¬ 
tromotive force in water and in potassium sulphide 
solution. In these experiments, it will be observed, 
the contacts all remained the same; the only 
change in the circumstances was the change m 
the atmosphere surrounding the plates. In 
other experiment (a modification of one devised 
by Sir Wm. Thomson), a light aluminium 
needle, attached horizontally to a fine vertish 
platinum wire, moved over a circular ring form™ 
of two metals soldered together, one half to® 
copper and the other half iron. The needle when 
unelectrified rested exactly over one of the ju nc ‘ 
tions of the metals; but, when charged with elec¬ 
tricity, moved from this position, its motion being 
towards the copper or towards the iron, according 
as its charge was positive or negative. 11 
occurred in air. In an atmosphere of hydrogen 
sulphide the direction of motion was just the re¬ 
verse— i.e., the positively charged needle move 
from the copper to the iron. 

Solar Photography. —In the issue of Nat in* 
October 17 is an interesting descriptioni bv - • 
H. F. Blanford of the apparatus employed ay m. 
Janssen in the Meudon Observatory for f i,u 
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graphing the son’s photosphere, together with an 
account of some of the results which he has 
obtained. Of this method Mr. Lockver says 
(Phil. Mag., August 1878):— 

“ The increase in photographic power recently secured 
by Dr. Janssen is one which was absolutely undreamt 
of only a few years ago. It is now possible to record 
every change which goes on on the sun down to a 
region so small that one hardly likes to challenge 
belief by mentioning it. Changes over regions em¬ 
bracing under one second of angular magnitude in the 
centre of the sun’s disc can now be faithfully re¬ 
corded and watched from hour to hour.” 

The main difficulty to be surmounted in order to 
obtain a sharply-defined photographic picture of 
the details of the solar disc is presented by the 
phenomenon known as photographic irradiation, 
in virtue of which a brilliantly-illuminated 
surface occupies, on the negative picture, a 
proportionately exaggerated space, its borders being 
extended over the darker objects around. The 
simple contrivance by which M. Janssen has suc¬ 
ceeded in getting rid of irradiation is, in the first 
place, to restrict the photographic action to one 
small sheaf of rays of the spectrum—viz., those 
which extend from the line G a short distance 
towards H. This is effected by limiting the time 
of the exposure, which is between and of 
a second in summer, being varied according to the 
season of the year and the time of day. A second 
condition is so to adjust the distance of the sensi¬ 
tised surface from the lens of the instrument that 
it shall exactly coincide with the focus of the G 
lays. The necessity of this precaution will be 
readily understood when it is borne in mind that 
no lens is perfectly achromatic, and that, in 
virtue of the first condition, the rays in the 
vicinity of G alone produce the image. The re¬ 
maining conditions are the adoption of as large a 
plate as can be readily manipulated, and some im¬ 
provements in the process of preparing and deve¬ 
loping the plates whereby a very perfect surface 
is ensured for the reception of the image, and a 
graduated development after exposure. The short 
exposure is obtained by allowing a shutter carry¬ 
ing a narrow slit to move horizontally over a cir¬ 
cular aperture a little larger than the image. 
Thus the image falls on the sensitised plate, 
not as a whole, but in successive slices; and 
the width of the slit is so adjusted to the rate of 
motion that each slice is exposed during from 
of a second only. By suitable means, 
in the paper, the uniformity of exposure 
can be regulated to xoSotj of » second. M. Jans¬ 
sen's pictures of the solar disc are more than 
twelve inches in diameter. 

New Telephonic Transmitter. —A new kind of 
telephone, consisting of a combination of the 
thread-telephone ana Hughes' microphone, is de¬ 
scribed by M. P. Dumont in the Comptes liendus, 
lxxxvii., 424. To the centre of a vertical parch¬ 
ment membrane, about twelve centimetres in dia¬ 
meter, is attached a string, which, passing hori¬ 
zontally over a pulley, carries a weight at its ex¬ 
tremity. This piece, shaped like a cone with its 
point downwards, dips to the depth of about amilli- 
mctre in a metal thimble containing powdered gas 
carbon. One of the poles of a battery of four 
Leclanchd cells is in communication with the 
metallic cone; the other is connected with the 
thimble. The slightest vibrations of the mem¬ 
brane due to sonorous waves suffice to modify the 
pressure of the cone in the charcoal powder, and 
thus to determine variations in the strength of the 
current. A Bell’s telephone may be used as a 
receiving instrument. 

On the Application of the Telephone to the Deter¬ 
mination of the Magnetic Meridian. —When in an 
ordinary telephone the short magnetised bar is 
replaced by a rod of soft iron about a metre in 
length, the apparatus still transmits sounds, but 
with an intensity which depends upon the direc¬ 
tion in which the rod points, the maximum being 
attained when the roa in the transmitting tele¬ 
phone is parallel to the direction of the dipping 


to —! 
described 


needle. M. H. de Parville ( Comptes liendus, 
lxxxvii., 405) proposes to make use of this ob¬ 
servation (which was originally made, not by him¬ 
self, but by Mr. Blake, of New York) for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the local magnetic meridian, 
for the correction of compasses in iron ships, and 
for controlling automatically the indications of 
compasses. The writer has not as yet put his 
ideas to the test of experiment, but it appears to 
be his intention to do so. It is a little doubtful 
whether the results will answer his expectations. 

On the Polarisation and Depolarisation of the 
Electrodes in a Solution. —It has long been known 
that in certain cases a metal is not polarised by 
the passage of a galvanic current, if it be im¬ 
mersed in a solution of one of its own salts. 
Becquerel made use of this property fifty years 
ago in the construction of a constant pile, in 
which a copper plate is surrounded by sulphate of 
copper solution. M. Lippmann ( Comptes liendus, 
lxxxvi., 540) has made use of his capillary 
electrometer for the purpose of studying this pro¬ 
perty in connexion with other salts and solutions, 
and has been led to the general conclusion that in 
order that an electrode may be depolarised it 
must be formed of the same metal as is contained 
in the solution. A salt depolarises only its own 
metal; any other metal is polarised. Hence it 
becomes possible electrically to detect the pre¬ 
sence of a metal in a solution. Taking copper as 
an example, if we dip into the liquid to be tested 
a copper wire which we use for the negative 
electrode of a feeble current, it will be polarised 
if there be no dissolved copper; it will not be 
polarised if the solution contains 6 ;',„ of sulphate 
of copper. It is possible thus to detect copper in 
a mixture of metallic salts. With a silver wire 
we can in the same way test for silver. The 
delicacy of this electric process has not yet been 
measured. 

On the Influence of Pressure on the Length of 
the Disruptive Spark. —According to the experi¬ 
ments of Sir William Snow Harris, the length of 
a spark which an electrical machine or Leyden 
jar will give in air varies in the simple inverse 
ratio of the pressure. Later experiments— e.g., 
those of Knochenhauer—seemed to indicate that 
the above law is not true at low pressures. Mr. J. 
E. H. Gordon has published iu the September 
number of the Phil. Mag. a description of the 
apparatus and method he has employed for the 
purpose of investigating the relation in question. 
Instead of an electrical machine he used a large 
induction coil, giving in air of ordinary pressure 
a spark of 17 inches, as the source of electricity. 
By means of his apparatus the ratio of the spark- 
length to the pressure for distances ranging from 
0 inches to 30 inches could be determined. 
The result is that from a pressure of about 
11 inches up to that of the atmosphere Harris’s 
law approximately holds good—no variation from 
it indicating any other law is observed. For 
pressures below 11 inches the spark produced by 
a given electromotive force is much shorter than 
is required by Harris’s law: or, in other words, 
the electromotive force required to produce a spark 
of given length is at low pressures greater than 
that required by Harris’s law. 


BOTANY. 

At the close of his recent treatise “ Ueber apo- 
game Fame und die Erscheinung der Apogamie 
im Allgemeinen ” (ISotanische Zeitung) Prof, de 
Bary sums up the relations of apogamy to the de¬ 
velopment and the existence of the species in 
which it occurs. It is evident in the first place, 
he says, that complete apogamy represents a 
morphological degradation, since highly organised 
members are lost to the course of development 
either without substitution, as in the case of the 
parthenogenetic Chara crinita, or with the substi¬ 
tution of the vegetative shoot, which is essentially 
nothing more than the repetition of generally oc¬ 
curring branching. If this conclusion be correct, 


incomplete apogamy represents a degradation cor¬ 
responding to the degree of apogamy, although it 
may have the appearance of enriching or perfect¬ 
ing the morphological cycle by the addition of 
special shoots to the regular embryo formation. 
The question also arises whether this morphologi¬ 
cal degradation has a favourable or an unfavour¬ 
able bearing on the existence and formation of 
species, or whether it has any action either way. 
Sexual reproduction is regarded generally as favour¬ 
able in this relation, and starting from this it follows 
a priori that apogamous forms must be considered 
not only as morphologically degraded, but also, 
according to the degree of apogamy, physio¬ 
logically damaged, and threatened in their exist¬ 
ence and development so far as these depend on 
reproduction. The phenomena in apogamous 
ferns and Chara crinita lead Prof, de Bary to the 
supposition that these forms are in the last stage 
of their existence—in the beginning of gradual 
decline—assuming that apogamy lasts, and does 
not again lead to engamy, on which point expe¬ 
rience fails. The author’s observations on A. 
falcatum, and particularly Filix mas cristatum, 
agree with this so far that the protracted forma¬ 
tion of the first root on the shoots exposes the 
plants during this considerable period to the 
danger of destruction through injury to the pro¬ 
thallium, and in this they stand at a disadvantage 
when compared with the regularly produced fern- 
plants. In opposition to this must be mentioned 
the excessive prolificness in the most apogamous 
plants of a hardy, asexually-produced offspring: 
the luxuriant shoots of the prothallia of Pteris 
cretica, the fruitfulness of Chara crinita, Allium 
fragrans, and the plentiful production of bulbills 
and shoots in Barbula papillosa and Ficaria 
are cases in point. If the physiological dam¬ 
age in the above sense were a proved fact 
in apogamous plants, the excessive asexual 
reproductivity might be given as an interesting 
symptom of beginning decline and destruction. 
This has, however, not been proved. The doctrine 
that sexuality is favourable to the existence of 
species is valid for the object for which it has 
been so proved, and might with probability be 
applied to other cases, but it does not possess a 
general validity. Our knowledge of the being of 
sexuality is insufficient to justify us in ascribing to 
a species which has lost sexuality a lasting degra¬ 
dation, which cannot be completely removed by 
asexual reproduction. The injury resulting to 
apogamous forms, together with its consequences, 
remains therefore to be proved; but so long as 
this is the case there will lie in this phenomenon 
a strong objection to it. 

Eucalyptus Globulus. — Many extraordinary 
statements as to the “ health-giving ” properties of 
Eucalyptus globulus have recently been circulated, 
and “ salubrious exhalations from the bark ” seem 
to have been considered the chief influence dif¬ 
fused by this tree. Little or nothing has been 
said about the great value of the tree—viz., that 
of ready growth in marshy districts, the conse- 
•quence of which is thorough draining of the 
ground. In Messrs. Bentley and Trimeu's Medi¬ 
cinal Plants we find it stated that “ some influence 
is also exerted by the emanations from the leaves, 
which experiments have recently shown have 
marked antiseptic properties and power of destroy¬ 
ing the injurious effects of paludal miasm.” This, 
however, the authors consider a secondary property 
to the power of draining the ground. The most 
recent account of the plant and its properties is 
that in the Popular Science Review, by Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards, but it is very diffuse and con¬ 
tains very little useful information. The illustra¬ 
tion which accompanies it is scarcely sufficient for 
the determination of the plant. 


The annual meeting of theCryptogamic Society 
of Scotland was held during the second week in 
September, at Edinburgh, under the presidency of 
Prof. Balfour. The meeting was very interesting, 
and the Cryptogamic exhibition successful. 
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Our Woodland Trees, by Francis George Heath 
(Sampson Low and Co.), “owes its existence,” 
the author tells us, “ to an enthusiastic love of the 
subject to which it relates. It has, therefore, been 
written lovingly.” Of the author’s enthusiasm 
there can be no doubt, but something more than 
love is necessary in writing a useful account of 
any kind of trees. The coloured pictures of leaves 
and engravings of forest scenery do not go far 
towards imparting a knowledge of “ Our Wood¬ 
land Trees,” nor do the very poor attempts at 
describing them. Most of the book is filled with 
the useless “ loving and enthusiastic ” writing 
which is characteristic of the author’s former 
books on botanical subjects. 

The first volume of a series of illustrations and 
descriptions of Familiar Wild Flowers, by Mr. F. 
E. Hulme (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin), is very un¬ 
satisfactory. The illustrations are badly drawn 
and coloured, and the descriptions do not help 
much in the identification of the plants. 

We have received the first part of The Here¬ 
fordshire I'omona, containing coloured figures and 
descriptions of the most esteemed kinds of apples 
and pears, edited bv Robert Hogg, LL.D., F.L.S. 
(Woolhope Naturalists’Field Club). The London 
agents are Messrs. Hardwicke and Boguo. The 
book is sumptuously printed and the coloured 
figures are excellent. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Numismatic Societi.—( Thursday , October 17.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., in the Chair. A cast was 
exhibited of an Oxford ten-shilling piece of Gharlos I., 
recently described by Mr. GreviUe J. Chester in a 
letter to the Acatikmy. It now appears that the piece 
is not unique, and doubts have arisen as to its authen¬ 
ticity.—Mr. Hoblyn communicated a short paper on 
some unpublished halfpennies and a farthing of William 
and Mary ; and Mr. Grucber on a follis or second 
brass of Constantine tho Great, struck at London.— 
Mr. C. F. Keary read a paper upon the revival of a 
silver currency in Europe during the eighth century, 
A.n., with special reference to tho earliest coinage of 
tho Saxons, tho seeattas. The view put forward in 
this paper was that thero had been since the days of 
Carausius, or before, a Saxon colony settled upon tho 
southern and eastern coasts of Britain, a district spoken 
of in the Notitia Imperii as the littus Saxonicum per 
Britannia is. It was further contended by the writer 
that this colony had handed on until the time when 
tho sceuttas were first struck tho tradition of a silver 
currency, and that the sceattas were chietly imitated 
from the types of tho silvor money of Carausius, who, 
it was said, had struck so many coins of pure silver 
with the object of gratifying the German colonists 
over whom he ruled.—Tho President expressed his 
dissent from some of theso views, the discussion upon 
which was. howover, deferred until tho next meeting 
of the Society. 


FINE ART. 

THE GOLDEN PSALTER OF ST. GALL. 

Dus Psallcrium Aitreum von Savct Gallon. 
Ein Beitnig zur Gcsclriehte tier Karoling- 
ischen M iniaturmalerci. Mit text v. J. 
Rudolf Ralm. Ilrsg. v. Historischcn Ve- 
rein ties Kantons St. Gallon. (St. Gal¬ 
lon : Drnck dor Zollikofor'sclicn Buch- 
drnckerei.) 

The Carlovingian Renaissance is an event 
in tho history of art which has scarcely 
obtained the recognition which it deserves. 
It was a sudden and decisivo step from 
inodes of decoration which were essentially 
barbaric, to principles and methods derived 
directly from classical authority. Speaking 
broadly of tho change, it might be said that 
down to the year 800 A.D., when Charles the 
Great was crowned Emperor of the West 


and Head of the Roman Empire, Western 
Art was little better than a decaying tissuo 
of traditions without life, and, except in a 
religious sense, without significance. Much 
has been written about the so-called Celtic 
style with its strap-work, its interlacements, 
its spirals, and its curious symbolism. But 
its great feature—that peculiar knotwork 
which underlies everything in Celtic orna¬ 
ment from a buckle to a stone cross—is by 
no means confined to the Celtic race. It 
may be traced equally on the Runic monu¬ 
ments of Reims, Vailly and Bazoches in 
France, on those of Kirkmicbael in the 
Isle of Man, and in the Yisigothic remains 
of Spain. It is found in Moorish and 
Chinese as well as in Irish ornaments of 
high antiquity, and, in fact, appears to be 
just such a method of decoration as would 
naturally bo suggested by primaeval modes 
of weaving in grasses or plaiting with 
thongs of vari-colonred skins. The con¬ 
torted forms are said to be significant. The 
“Mystery of the Serpent” was a very an¬ 
cient mystery, and doubtless had to do with 
certain motives of very ancient pagan art; 
and the zoomorphic elements found in early 
Christian ornament might be of considerable 
import as signals of mystical and esoteric 
doctrines, when open confession was attended 
with deadly peril. But there is nothing in 
plaits and knots that can be claimed as the 
distinctive property either of Christian, 
Barbarian, or Greek. 

The real foundation of Carlovingian art 
was not Celtic knotwork, or Hiberno-Saxon 
snakes and Yisigothic fishes, though theso 
were largely imported into it before the 
moment of the Renaissance. Tho artists 
who embellished Justinian’s great temple 
of Eastern Christendom were the true 
founders of mediaeval art. Western cloister- 
art was originally Byzantine. Many of tho 
individual artists might be of the Celtic 
race, and practised hands were they at 
all manner of crafty and intricate ribbon¬ 
weaving with the pen and brush, as well 
as with the chisel; bnt even tho Book of 
Kells itself, the great monument of native 
Irish skill, bears evidence of having been 
worked out upon a Romanesque frame¬ 
work. Whatever may bo the details, the 
ground plan is not aboriginal. In tho 
Alcuin-Biblo of the British Museum, said to 
be a perfect facsimile of the one at Bam¬ 
berg, tho designs for the canonical tables are 
recognised instantaneously as Byzantine. So, 
on a closer inspection, arc many of tho de¬ 
tails. In the two hundred years which 
elapsed between the labours of St. Colnm- 
ban and those of Alcuin, intercourse both 
with Romo and Constantinople had been in¬ 
cessant. Books and other works of art had 
been interchanged. Monks had travelled 
and' conveyed the precepts of their craft 
from one scriptorium to another. The Bene¬ 
dict ino community had spread its famous 
“Rule,” and multiplied its congregations 
over the entire West of Europe from Mon to 
Cassino to Canterbury. Learned and liberal 
foundations were not rare either in France 
or Germany. From tho age of St. Rade- 
goude to that of Ilildcgarde, tho labours of 
the copyist, and especially of tho cal- 
ligraphist, stood in tho highest rank. St. 
Eloi of Limoges, St. Dagan of Keiran, St. 


Dnnstan of Canterbury, and othere, are 
spoken of as skilled in the arts of goldsmith, 
glass-worker, painter, and penman. Whether 
Alenin himself was so universally accom- 
plished is not on record, but that he was a re¬ 
spectable scholar and a sound administrator 
is proved from what he did for each of the 
foundations with which he was in turn con. 
nected. As an educationist he was the 
soul of the age in which he lived. The 
celebrated Schola Palatina was of his origi¬ 
nation. He organised the schools and even 
the general home-government of the Em¬ 
pire. Charlemagne, as the illustrious and 
mighty Frankish Emperor is usually called, 
was his pupil. The bishops of Lyons and 
Orleans, men invited like Alenin from 
foreign lands, became his able and most 
intelligent coadjutors in this grand move¬ 
ment. Schools of various grades were 
established in almost every town and village 
of the Empire, and the most active and effi¬ 
cient progress was made in all the known 
sciences and literatures. Nor was art left 
uneonsidered. Scriptoria were established, 
and their duties rigidly laid down and 
vigorously fulfilled. Four classes of skilled 
workmen carried on the labour of transcrip¬ 
tion and decoration of books as a regularly 
organised occupation. First, the ample 
writers, whether as copyists or as forming 
part of a large class under the dictation ot a 
reader. Their supreme effort was to write 
legibly and correctly. Secondly, the de¬ 
signers of initials with pen or brush, in inks, 
colours, and metals. These were the calh- 
graphists, or, in case of the golden books 
then in fashion, chrysograpbs. Thirdly, 
figure-painters and illuminators, who put 
in miniatures and borders, being pro¬ 
ficients in the art of book-decoration as 
then practised, in its completest sense. 
Lastly, a class of accomplished men list- 
St. Eloi or St. Dunstan—masters of every 
known art, whether architecture, glass-paint- 
ing, enamelling, goldsmithery, bookbinding, 
or illumination. 

Such was, so to speak, the apparatus for 
the great and brilliant revival of art which 
rendered possible, so shortly after an age of 
utter intellectual darkness and demoroh-- 
ation as was that of the faineants kings of 
tho Franks, the production of a series o- 
magnificent works like the Sacramentaiy 
of Drogon, son of Charles the Great am 
Archbishop of Metz; the Gospels of Lothairo- 
and the Golden Psalter of St. Gall. 

Tho Byzantine taste for lavishing g*j 
upon the pages of books had now thoroughly 
a lice ted the whole of Western Christendom. 
Especially did tho illuminators of thorf 
schools which had originated at St. Martin - 
of Tours and Luxeuil take up the splenJ ■ 
fashion. Gold-writing was the great featu’.< 
of the Carlovingian epoch. Golden onJ 
silver ornamentation for a time almost over¬ 
came the use of colour. One of the JL S - 
of Drogon is profusely decorated with t a 
precious metals and one or two colour, j 
inks. Fine emerald, pale tender azure, am* 
delicate rose are the colours usually em¬ 
ployed for the “enjolivements,” * 

dark rich purple or a deep rose is use L 
stain the leaves of the parchment previous y 
to the application of the golden text, 
outline of minium red systematically s 
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rounds the gold and colour, and a line of 
black the silver. As for the style of orna¬ 
ment, the knotwork appears in corners and 
terminals, but the zoomorphic ornaments 
are almost abandoned. Panels of beautifully- 
drawn classic foliage fill up the borders and 
the limbs of the great initials; and graceful 
sprays twine in and out of the slender frame¬ 
works. Such is the character of the ornament 
in the St. Gall Psalter. Unlike most of the 
St. Gall MSS., which take their character 
from the productions of Bangor, Lindisfarne, 
and Luxeuil, this beautiful volume clearly 
points to Aux-la-Chapelle, if not, indeed, 
to Tours, as the birthplace of its neo-Roman 
style, a style which develops from the 
Romano-German or Carlovingian of the 
ninth century, culminates under the first 
three Othos, and thence passes gradually 
into the thorough German of the twelfth 
century. Of the three distinct impulses 
noticed by Dr. Rahn in the contribution 
to Carlovingian miniature-art named at the 
head of this article, it belongs mainly to the 
last. The first was that emanating from 
Luxeuil in the days of St. Columban himself, 
and produced by the contact of Frankish 
with Hibernian motives, the former remotely 
classical, the latter mainly barbaric. Of this 
premonitory impulse there is an example in 
the Sacramentary ofGellone, near Toulouse, 
now in the National Library at Paris. Its 
horrible symbolism and wretched drawingare 
both distinctly repulsive, but the work faith¬ 
fully represents the age and its ideas. In 
Sere’s Hotjen Age, et la Renaissance, vol. ii., 
is a characteristic example of this MS. The 
Alcuin-work is decidedly superior. Even 
the famous Gospels of St. Sernin of Toulouse, 
written and illuminated expressly for Charle¬ 
magne and his Empress Hildegarde by 
Godescalc, evinces a manifest advance upon 
the preceding stage. Curmer in his Evangiles 
des Dimanches, &c., gives several good ex¬ 
amples of this celebrated and interesting 
relic. The British Museum contains two 
or three MSS. closely resembling the St. 
Gall Psalterium Atireum in the style of its 
great initials. Harl. 2821 has an initial 
B of precisely similar character to the one 
given in Dr. Rahn’s illustrations. Eger- 
ton No. 608 has other letters of the 
same description. A MS. in the Library 
of the Bollandists at Brussels gives also 
precisely similar initial letters, and Harl. 
2820 repeats the initials of the Brussels 
MS. with most striking consimilarity. Dr. 
Rahn places the St. Gall Psalter after the 
time of Abbot Hartmut, who lived in 
the latter part of the ninth century. He 
considers the Folchard or Hartmut Psalter 
to be the first work executed at St. Gall 
of which we have any authentic account, 
and this Psalter he calls the second. 

“ It is not known,” he says, “ in what 
relation of time and authorship to the 
codex just described this second master¬ 
piece of the St. Gall school of miniature, 
the Psalterium Aureum, stands.” For a 
long time it passed as the work of Folchard 
himself; hence the note which appears on its 
first page in a hand of the last century: 
‘ <a - Folchardo monacho scriptus.” It is, 
ho'wever, quite impossible within our limits 
bo retrace the peculiarities of the MS. or to 
do justice to the merits of Carlovingian 


miniature-art. The Folchard Psalter be¬ 
longs to the third development, originat¬ 
ing probably at the school of Metz under 
Archbishop Drogon. In artistic progress 
and in taste and culture the school of Metz 
surpassed most of its contemporaries. The 
MSS. still extant executed for Archbishop 
Drogon bear ample witness to tho culti¬ 
vated classic beauty of tho work then pro¬ 
duced. Examples of it are given in Cur- 
mer’s L’Imitation de Jesus Christ and in 
Mathieu’s Livre de Pricres. 

The present publication, we presume, is 
the one promised in Dr. Rahn’s great work 
on the History of tho Arts in Switzerland. 
A brief account of this same Psalter is given 
in that work (vol. i., pp. 133 et seqq.). No 
living writer, probably, is better fitted than 
Dr. Rahn for the task of elucidating the 
state of painting in Carlovingian times ; and 
accordingly tho reader will find abundant 
detail as to tho customs and costumes of the 
Romano-Frankish nobility, as well as ample 
information respecting the practical mani¬ 
pulation of tints and washes and the cha¬ 
racteristic features of style. It is to be 
regretted that he has not said more 
about the nationality of this particular 
work. Notwithstanding the Saxon cha¬ 
racter of its figure-drawing, it seems to bo 
German in the texts, German in the ornamen¬ 
tal forms, and German even in the selection 
of colours. How the St. Gallen-stift came 
into possession of it is equally unknown 
with its authorship. After 924 the Library 
of St. Gall became that of tho Imperial 
Court, so that donations of precious MSS. 
would probably come to it from the best 
scriptoria in the Empire. But as to the argu¬ 
ments whether it was executed in St. Gall or 
not, and whether or not it is the work of 
Folchard, or of the famous Sintram of the 
wonderful hand—“ dessen Finger die ganze 
cisalpinischo Welt bewunderte”—we must 
refer the reader to the essay itself. It is, 
however, not its intrinsic value as a de- 
corated Psalter, but its position as a typical 
example of many-sided interest in the 
development of Carlovingian art that ren¬ 
ders the MS. under consideration worth 
the copious and elaborate commentary which 
the learned art-professor has devoted to it. 
In the amount of antiquarian research be¬ 
stowed upon his subject—the close observa¬ 
tion of art-peculiarities, and the wide range of 
comparison with other examples—Dr. Rahn 
surpasses most of his predecessors. 

The essay is beautifully printed, on fine 
substantial paper in folio, with grand 
margins. The “ Farbendruck ” does very 
great credit to the St. Gall press which has 
produced it. The facsimiles are admirable. 
Taken altogether, the book is the result of 
enormous yet well-directed and successful 
labour; and although in some trifling 
matters we might venture to differ from the 
writer, we cannot but thank him heartily 
for his valuable contribution to a much- 
neglected portion of the history of art. 

John W. Bradley. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OP PICTURES AT THE 
TUILERIB8. 

{Second Notice .— The Later Schools.) 

The Italian masters are only exceptionally repre¬ 
sented in the Pavilion de Flore. An altar-piece, 


by Borgognone (11), the Madonna enthroned, 
surrounded by many kneeling saints, lent by the 
Baron E. de Beurnonville, is evidently inferior to 
the genuine works of this master in the National 
Gallery. Of the Venetian views attributed to 
Guardi, The Church della Solute and La Dogana 
(1-9) is certainly genuine. It is a matter of fact, 
however, though not generally known, that this 
ingenious master was very cleverly imitated by 
the A enetian Bisson, in the beginning of the 
present century. Naturally most of his pictures 
pass tor real Guardis—as, for instance, here, the 
Ihazza rli Son Marco (132) and The Church della 
Solute and La Dogana (131). 

The Dutch masters are of the greatest interest. 
Franz Hals is represented by no less than eight 
pictures, mostly first-rate, and of various dates. 
The earliest is most probably the dark but richly 
coloured picture, La Petite Marchande de Harengs 
(135), lent by the Baron E. de Beurnonville. The 
artist's monogram is on the barrel. In the back¬ 
ground is a view of the beach. Le Joueur de 
Plate (130), lent by the same gentleman, is also 
life-size and bears a similar signature. It repre¬ 
sents a boy seen in full-face, of twelve years of 
age, with a black cap. This picture belongs to a 
later period, as do also the portrait of an officer 
(140) soen full face, lent by M. Ed. Andrd, and 
La Femme aux Gants blancs (138), somewhat les 3 
free in execution than usual, lent by M. Gustave 
Rotlian. \ ery remarkable is (137) the portrait 
of Michael de Waal, founder of a Godshuis, and 
officer of the Corps of St. Adrian, lent by M. 
Charles Billet. T vo portraits only are dated: one 
(134) the bust of a man of fifty years of age, seen 
full-tiice, in dark colours, of the year ]G35;the 
other (133) a woman thirty-five years of age, with 
a white cap, of the year 1044 (?)—both lent by 
the Baron E. de Beurnonville. A Tabagie (139) 
represents four peasants, half-length, in the style 
of Adrian Broueves,but probably neitherhvhim nor 
by bis master, Franz Hals. Among the otherDutch 
portraits two by Van der Heist deserve special at¬ 
tention : the Commandant Gideon de Wildt (141), 
in official uniform, holding a field-marshal’s staff; 
and its vet more remarkable companion (142), 
the portrait of his wife holding a fan in her hand, 
both lent by the Baron E. de Beurnonville. The 
portraits bearing the great name of Rembrandt do 
not here attain the superiority which art-history 
assigns to this master. Of special interest for 
students of Dutch art are (08) the portrait of a 
lady, seen nearly full-face, by Albert Ouyp; (207) 
portrait of a man sitting in an armchair, by A. 
Bnlamedesz, life-size, half-length, dated 1004; 
and (172) La Dentclliere endonnie , by Nicolas 
Maas, lent by Mdme. Evans- Lombe de By laugh. 
She is soated facing the spectator, holding her 
glasses in her hand, near her the open Bible. The 
subject is similar to the picture No. 232, La 
Lecture, in the Museum at Brussels. Interiors 
by Nicolas Maas are specially valued ; not so, how¬ 
ever, his portraits. W. Burger, therefore, ex¬ 
pressed a doubt as to whether the works of two 
different artists had not been attributed to this 
master. The excellent catalogue of the Museum 
of Rotterdam is, however, no doubt right in say¬ 
ing : “ Ayant beaucoup de portraits a faire il 
saerifiait l’art aux avantages pticuniaires, et sea 
oeuvres devinrent superficielles.” The picture 
here shown is very carefully executed, and, in this 
respect, reminds one of those in the National 
Gallery, Nos. 168, 169, 207. But the choice of 
colours and the proportions are already in the 
spirit of his later period— in fact, both are united 
here. 

A landscape (164), lent by M. G. Rothan, is as-r 
cribed to.Philip de Koning. A landscape-pa into 
is seated in the foreground et the upper end of a 
pool. The ground is somewhat undulating. In 
the background, on the right, is seen the Groote 
Kerk of Haarlem. The perspective, however, is 
by no means extensive, ana the colouring has 
neither the clearness nor the freshness so peculiar 
to De Ko ni ng. la all respects this picture per- 
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fectly reBembles in manner and style the two 
landscapes, Nos. 363 and 364, of the gallery at 
Cassel, ascribed to Rembrandt by the uncritical 
catalogue of Prof. Aubel, but now rightly restored 
to Roeland Roghman by 0. Eisenmann in the 
new catalogue, conformably to the monograms 
R on 363, and R R on 364. I found on close in¬ 
spection that M. Rothan’s picture is also signed 
R, and I believe it to be a very characteristic 
work of this rare master and precursor of Rem¬ 
brandt in landscape-painting. Two signed pic¬ 
tures by James van Ruysdael are also well worth 
notice: Le Champs de Ble (257), a very important 
work; and Le moitlin, Effet de Neige (250)—both 
belonging to M. G. Rothan. By Solomon van 
Ruysdael, James’s uncle, are a Dutch river (264), 
signed S. R., 1055, lent by the Baron E. de 
Beurnonville ; and a landscape (255), signed on a 
ship on the right “ 1050 S. R.” (R and S con¬ 
tracted)—both of similar technical treatment. 
The pictures by Van Goven—mostly signed, and 
dating from 1037 to 1054—excellent specimens of 
this master’s work, are among the most attrac¬ 
tive landscapes here exhibited. The two views 
of Dutch channels in daylight, by Adrian van der 
Neer (199 and 200), have not at all the import¬ 
ance of the similar pictures in the National Gal¬ 
lery (162 and 732). The picture No. 213, Explo¬ 
sion de la Poudribre de Delft, by Egbert van der 
Poel, is a replica by this master of the picture 
No. 299 in the Museum at Amsterdam ; both 
bear the date of the catastrophe, 1054 den 12 Octo¬ 
ber. The picture entitled Personnages au Bord de 
la Mer (290), wrongly attributed to \Veenix, bears 
the signature of A. Ouip. The Messenger, 
attributed to Terburg, lent by the Baron E. de 
Beurnonville, does not convey the impression of 
being genuine. The composition is the same 
as No. 1,242 in the Dresden Gallery, a picture 
which likewise cannot be considered original. 

J. Paul Richter. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

“ The many advantages, in many ways, resulting 
from photography are yet but imperfectly appre¬ 
ciated ; for its improvements have followed each 
other so rapidly that we cannot but expect many 
more, and are quite in the dark as to what may lie 
its next wonder.” This was written by Leslie in 
his Handbook for Young Painters more than 
•twenty years ago, and improvements have still gone 
on *• following each other rapidly ” ever since, yet 
no such “ wonders ” as Leslie probably anticipated 
have been achieved. It seems curious, indeed, 
especially to the unscientific mind, that photo¬ 
graphy, which can do so much,should not be able 
to do still more. When it was first discovered 
men talked, as they now do about the electric 
light, as if it would soon supersede every other 
means of reproduction—as if even art was likely 
to die out before its superior attractions. The 
probability of being able to fix the colours of 
nature, for instance, was assumed to be almost a cer¬ 
tainty ; vet, strange to say, after all these years and in- 
numerableefl'orts,photographersdonotseem to have 
arrived much nearer to this result than at first. 
Processes are, it is true, put forth from time to 
time which claim to make use of such a dis¬ 
covery, but when investigated they are almost 
always found to mean merely the printing of one 
colour over another, a very different thing from 
fixing the colours of nature. 

The limits of the art, as well as the degree of 
perfection to which it has been carried, are well 
seen in the present Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, the chief fact of which seems to be the 
power that has been gained of producing success¬ 
ful enlargements of the negative. We have before 
noticed two magnificent prints, just published by 
the Autotype Company, of R. Elmore’s painting 
of Windsor Castle at Sunrise and Poynter's Israel 
in Egypt. These are in many ways the most 
notable things in the Exhibition, for they show 
how valuable photography may be to the artist, 


not merely by simply “ taking the likeness ” as specimens of the labour of minor Dutch artists 
heretofore of his picture, but by affording him an little known and rarely collected in England. We 
opportunity of making a monochrome transcript of think the quality of some of the etchings has been 
it which can be reproduced by photography with somewhat over-rated. The Rembrandts are not 
perfectly surprising accuracy. The smaller-sized generally, we deem, by any means of the first 
view of Windsor Castle, admirably printed in order. The collection, however, offers certain 
sepia, is certainly for artistic effect the most points of interest. Among the mezzotints there 
beautiful thing in the Exhibition. The enlarge- is a print by J. Stolker—an artist who flourished 
ment of portrait negatives is not always so saccess- in the middle of the eighteenth century—end 
ful as that of those taken from pictures. There is among the drawings is the design in Indian ink 
apt to be a certain harshness, if the enlargement is which properly accompanies it. Both, it has 
carried to too great an extent, that has an unpleas- been pointed out to us—and, indeed, reference 
ing effect, such as we find in the two large portraits is made to the fact in the Catalogue—are 
of ladies exhibited by the Woodbury Company from that portrait by Rembrandt in our 
and the Autotype Company, though it must lie National Gallery described in the National 
admitted that these are striking works. Gallery Catalogue as Portrait of an Old Lady in 

Of views from nature, beside those by Vernon Black, with White Cap and Buff. It has pleased 
Heath, which are too well known to need com- certain amateurs to consider tnis portrait—cer- 
ment, may be mentioned a series of very fine tainly one of the chief treasures of the work of 
views in Wales, executed by the School of Mili- Rembrandt in our national collection—as the por¬ 
tary Engineering, Chatham; and a series, printed trait of Rembrandt's mother, but them can be 
in sepia, by Payne Jennings, wherein various little better foundation for this belief than may be 
effects of light, &c., in the Lake Country are ad- found in the simple facts that Rembrandt painted 
mirably reproduced. Such views as these, and his mother as an old woman, and that the person- 
many others in the Exhibition, may truly indeed age now in question is an old woman. The pic- 
be called Nature in monochrome. Of architectu- ture, we have always considered, beam no likeness 
ral subjects, we observed, there are but few note- whatever to the two exquisite etched portraits— 
worthy examples, except perhaps the immensely- both the Head of a Woman, lightly etched, and 
enlarged doorway of Rouen Cathedral, in which the one Au voile noir, which are now generally 
the architectural details come out with great accepted as representing the mother of the master, 
sharpness. Of portraits those by George Nesbitt The identity of the person depicted in the National 
are perhaps the most remarkable, especially that Gallery picture has now been established. Tbe 
called The Brigand, the negative of which was model, of course, was not the mother of Rein¬ 
stated to have been “ untouched.” If such results brandt A note by Stolker, the engraver, at the 
in portraiture can be got without working on a back of his drawing, states that the model TO 

E late, it is certainly a pity to touch it. This, Frances Wassenhoven, wife of one Edward Foe- 
owever, is not the general opinion. Most df the pius, Protestant minister at Gouda. We may aid 
portraits exhibited show a considerable amount of that the drawings of M. EUinckhuysen’s collection 
artistic touching. Finally, it may be said that have been this week at Messrs. Hogarth’s, and 
those who have not visited the Paris Universal Ex- will be next week at M. Thibaudeau's. We 
hibition will be able to gain a very good idea of its may possibly have occasion to refer to them in 
various buildings by studying the twenty-three another issue. 

views of it exhibited by England A loan exhibition of unusual interesthas this 

_ aLARI JU " • ttEAT01 " • week been opened in Bristol; it consists chiefly 

< - of pictures and of china, and though little attempt 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, appears to have been made to induce collectors at 
. ,. , . ... 3 3 x . ij j • .. “ distance to contribute from their stores, the 

We hear that it is intended to hold during the possessors of fine things in the city and its im- 
winter at Edinburgh, at the Museum of Science mediate neighbourhood have been liberal in their 
^.Art-a popukr and admirable institution—an loans. Sir Philip Miles has sent from tk mil- 
exhibition illustrative of the History of Engraving known collection at Leigh Court some six or 
from the earliest times of the practice of the art eight pictures, on which £eat store has been set. 
down to the middle of the present century. By <en- Mr. J. W. Miles, Mr. Lewis Fry, and the Dowser 
graving is intended, in the present instance, line- Lady Mackworth, likewise contribute pictures by 
engraving, engraving in stipple, and engraving in eminent old masters and popular modern artists, 
mezzotint ; it being contemplated that the arts of B ut it is probable that nothing will be seen with 
etching and of wood-cutting shall find illustration greater interest by the Bristol people than the 
m another exhibition. So greatly was the last assemblage of Bristol china, very remarkable spe- 
exhibition held in the Museum of Science and cimen8 ofwhich are lent by local residents in whose 
Art appreciated—that of water-colour drawings families they have remained since the period of 
by eminent masters—that there can, we think, be their manufacture. Mr. Edkins, for example- 
httle doubt but that the interest of the Scotch the g^ter part of whose valuable collection was 
public wiU also be evoked in the show now being destroyed some years since at the burning of the 
arranged for; but we would venture to suggest Alexandra Palace-retains a tea-set of the highest 
that the period during which it is proposed to quality, shown at the Fine Arts Academy, while 
keep the exhibition open—a period extending & r . Francis Fry (one of whose ancestors wss» 
over six months is so long as to aiuse manifest partner of Richard Champion, the manufacturer, 
inconvenience to certain collectors who promise to during the period when the short-lived business 
lend, and, what is even more important to the ^ in operation) sends three vases: the three, 
success of the exhibition, manliest hesitation we believe, which attracted ao much attention 
among those who otherwise would gladly contri- years when th were edited i„ Lon- 

bute. Surely a period of six months—preceded as d on. Their probable money-value-about fifteen 
it necessarily is by several weeks of preparation hundred pounda-may be token as indicative of 
and succeeded by several weeks of gradual distri- the i r rare excellence as specimens of a fabrique 
bution—is a longer time than any for which rea- now much 80 U g ht after by collectors. The exhi- 
sonable collectors would prefer to part with bitkm als0 i^des, among English china, ex- 
chenshed possessions. amples of Bow, Chelsea, Plymouth, and Derby: 

We made mention, a fortnight ago, of the early and, among foreign, specimens of Dresden and 
sale at Amsterdam of the collection of M. Ellinck- Sevres. An opportunity is thus offered to the 
huysen. The better part of his drawings and Bristolians of which it may be hoped, they will 
engravings by Old Masters have now been brought not be slow to avail themselves; and it is satisjac- 
to England for private view. The engravings tory to see an elegant building, of which but 
include a fair number of etchings by Rembrandt scanty and insufficient use is habitually ntsae, 
and an almost complete collection of the etched now turned to the purposes of an important loan 
work of Adrian van Ostade, together with many exhibition. 
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We hear that it is intended to hold daring the 
winter at Edinburgh, at the Museum of Science 
and Art—a popular and admirable institution—an 
exhibition illustrative of the History of Engraving 
from the earliest times of the practice of the art 
do wn to the middle of the present century. By “ en¬ 
graving ” is intended, in the present instance, line- 
engraving, engraving in stipple, and engraving in 
mezzotint; it being contemplated that the arts of 
etching and of wood-cutting shall find illustration 
in another exhibition. So greatly was the last 
exhibition held in the Museum of Science and 
Art appreciated—that of water-colour drawings 
by eminent masters—that there can, we think, be 
little doubt but that the interest of the Scotch 
public will also be evoked in the show now being 
arranged for; but we would venture to suggest 
that the period during which it is proposed to 
keep the exhibition open—a period extending 
over six months—is so long as to cause manifest 
inconvenience to certain collectors who promise to 
lend, and, what is even more important to the 
success of the exhibition, manifest hesitation 
among those who otherwise would gladly contri¬ 
bute. Surely a period of six months—preceded as 
it necessarily is by several weeks of preparation 
and succeeded by several weeks of gradual distri¬ 
bution—is a longer time than any for which rea¬ 
sonable collectors would prefer to part with 
cherished possessions. 

We made mention, a fortnight ago, of the early 
sale at Amsterdam of the collection of M. Ellinck- 
huysen. The better part of his drawings and 
engravings by Old Masters have now been brought 
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The Exhibition of the newly-formed Arts 
Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which has now 
been open for a month past, is considered so far 
a success, both in the number of visitors and the 
sales of the works exhibited. Among the latter, 
it is curious to find, the most important pictures 
sold are by French artists. 

The Free Library in the same populous town, 
■which was established nearly three years ago, is 
at last to be accommodated in a public building 
erected by the Town Council. This building is 
to accommodate also the School of Art, the 
Lough Gallery of Sculpture, and, if possible, the 
Antiquarian Society’s Museum. The ground 
chosen is unhappily at present partly occupied by 
the Oarliol Tower, one of the most interesting 
remains of ancient Newcastle, the future existence 
of which is thus endangered. There are, how¬ 
ever, two plans for the new building, one of 
which—that by Mr. Thomas Oliver—has the 
inestimable advantage of preserving the ancient 
Tower, in which is a vaulted room—the meeting 
place of the Guild of Weavers, to which body 
was assigned the watch and ward of the part of 
the Town-Wall adjoining. The borough en¬ 
gineer's (Mr. Fowler’s) plan, we are sorry to say, 
shows no respect for this interesting relic of the 
old capital of the North, and clears it entirely 
away. This gross vandalism, moreover, increases 
the expense; Mr. Oliver’s design being practicable 
at little more than half the cost of that of the 
borough engineer, which is estimated at 20,000f. 

Messrs. Pilgeram axd Lefkvre have lately 
issued an addition to the Alma Tadema series of 
enjrravings. This is an etching by Mr. Leopold 
Lowenstam, in which that artist has excelled 
his former productions. The print is called 
Pleading, and represents a classic youth appeal¬ 
ing—as one may guess from the action and 
expression of both figures, not for the first time— 
to a maiden who looks dreamily at us from the 
picture. The beauty of this face is perfectly ren¬ 
dered ; and the different degrees of tenderness in 
the constituents of the composition — white 
dresses, white marble, and almost white sky— 
give the work a remarkable charm. 

As interesting account of the “ Art Schools of 
New York ” is contributed to Scribner's Magazine 
this month by W. 0. Brownell, who is evidently 
well acquainted with all the bearings of the 
subject upon which he writes. Whether a great 
national art will ever arise in America is a question 
that only the future can decide. There are, it 
must be owned, very few signs of it at present, 
but it is certain that a growing desire for art- 
culture is being everywhere felt among the more 
educated classes in the United States. “Ten 
years ago,” says Mr. Brownell, “ there was very 
little attention paid to aesthetics upon the part of 
what is known as the general public; ” but now, 
he tells us, “ if anyone were to mention the one 
thing which popular feeling is deeply stirred 
about, it would be art.” As the result of this 
feeling, which is partly enthusiasm and partly 
no doubt affectation, or the mere following 
of a fashion, a number of art schools both 
for male and female students have grown up 
in New York, and are making rapid progress. 
The most importantof these belong to the National 
Academy of Design, built in 1800, which now has 
on its roll 175 students, including rather more 
men than women; but there are other independent 
schools, such as the Cooper Union School of De¬ 
sign, for women only, and the Art Students’ 
League, formed in 1875. In all these schools it 
would seem that a greater individuality prevails 
among the pupils than is common in our art 
schools. The work may not be so good, but it is 
more the expression of the student’s own view of 
the subject, and it is curious, according to Mr. 
Brownell, to note the variety of character, even of 
“ whim,” that appears sometimes in the drawings 
of the students from one model. The teaching, 
indeed, seems to be wisely directed toward making 


the pupils teach themselves. A number of illus¬ 
trations are given of the interior of these schools, 
showing the young men and women busily at 
work. We will hope that as an outcome of all 
this energy a truly great national painter will 
some day be produced by America. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts again makes its 
appearance this month as a double number devoted 
entirely to the Universal Exhibition. Its matter 
is sufficiently varied, however, as to subject, for 
we are offered articles on French painting, by P. 
Mantz; on Ancient Egypt, by Arthur Khond; 
on the Foreign Schools of Painting, by P. Lefort; 
on Boman Art and its Decadence, by B. Fillon; 
on Armour and Arms, by E. de Beaumont; on 
the Middle Age and Renaissance, by A. Darcel; 
on the Sculpture of the Retrospective Exhibition, 
by E. Piot; on Art Industries, by M. Falize, 
Jilt ; and, lastly, on the Water-colours, Drawings, 
and Engravings,, by A. de Lostalot. . Of these, 
the comprehensive article on Ancient Egypt, by 
M. Rhone, is perhaps the most generally interest¬ 
ing, giving, as it does, an excellent survey of the 
part played by Egypt in the ancient world, and 
showing how at the present day even Egypt is 
passing from the realm of mystery into that of 
science. M. Benjamin Fillon's essay on Roman 
Art will also be likely to prove of service to 
students of the classical period, though it deals 
principally with Roman art in its decline, when 
instead of imposing its style on the barbaric 
nations it was adopting ideas from them, and 
itself beginning to descend toward barbarism. 
A number of illustrations, mostly of Gallo- 
Roman works, are given. With the exception of 
the finished drawing by M. Madrazo, from his 
painting in the Exhibition called Pierrette, we 
cannot, however, speak in warm praise of any 
of the illustrations of this number. There are 
three other etchings beside this, and an infinity 
of small engravings in the text, all passably good, 
but not of the high quality that the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts should strive to maintain. 

Luca Signorelli and the Italian Renaissance, by 
Robert Vischer, is the title of an exhaustive 
study, or as the author calls it, an “ Art-historical 
Monograph,” recently published in Germany. 
Luca Signorelli is a master who has been exciting 
more attention of late than the older art-historians 
saw fit to bestow on him. Few of these, indeed, 
mention him at all, and Vasari, although he calls 
him “ an excellent painter highly renowned 
through Italy,” had evidently very little acquaint¬ 
ance with his works. These, however, show him 
to have been the greatest of the forerunners of 
Michelangelo, and, indeed, to have come very near 
that master in his knowledge of form. His 
works may perhaps be taken as the utmost expres¬ 
sion in painting of the scientific aims of the 
fifteenth century. Prof. Colvin, it will be re¬ 
membered, treated of this artist in an article pub¬ 
lished in the Comhill in 1876, and Herr Vischer 
has before studied him in a biography which he 
contributed to Dohme's Kunst und Kiinstler in 
1876; but the monograph he now puts forth 
takes a wider view of the subject than the 
limits of a biography would admit, giving an ac¬ 
count, not only of Luca himself, but likewise of 
some of his pupils, assistants and copyists. A 
descriptive catalogue of his paintings, carefully 
prepared during three journeys in Italy, likewise 
adds much to the value of this work. 

A series of eight drawings by the distin- 
tinguished Berlin painter Pfannschmidt have lately 
been exhibited at Stuttgart and have excited great 
attention. These drawings deal with oft-repeated 
themes from the New Testament—such as Dives 
and Lazarus, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection—but the 
treatment is such that a new interest is awakened 
by them. Herr Pfannschmidt’s drawing is chiefly 
distinguished by a grand severity of outline united 
to a true feeling for the beauty of human form. 
A printed pamphlet explains the intention of the 
artist in these works. 


Beside the statue of Humboldt already men¬ 
tioned in our columns, another work of importance 
has just been successfully cast .at the Royal 
Foundry of Munich. This is the two colossal 
groups destined to decorate the pediment of the 
Augsburg theatre, which represent respectively 
the Muses of Poetry and Music, thus denoting the 
purpose of the building which they are intended 
to adorn. Herr J. Friedel, of Vienna, is the 
artist. 

An obelisk-shaped monument has recently been 
discovered at Greinberg, near Miltenberg. It is 
about seventeen feet in height, and bears the in¬ 
scription :— utter . TOVTOvos . c . a . h . p. Herr 
Konrady was the fortunate discoverer. Various 
opinions exist regarding its purpose: some hold it 
to be a boundary stone between two German 
tribes (Teutons and a people whose name is not 
written out in full) ; others hold it to be a boun¬ 
dary between the Teutons and a Roman colony. 
A monograph on the subject is promised by Prof. 
Mommsen. 


MUSIC. 

The programme of last Saturday’s Crystal 
Palace Concert was singularly diversified, con¬ 
taining, indeed, examples of nearly every school 
of musical composition. This statement will be 
easily verified by referring to the several items in 
chronological order. Of Bach there was the short 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in E minor, played on 
the pianoforte by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Of 
Handel, the air from Serse, “ Ombra mai fu,” 
made familiar to concert audiences by Herr 
Hellmesberger’s orchestral arrangement, was sung 
by Mdme. Patey, who somewhat unwisely trans¬ 
posed it from F to D. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s No. 2 in D, which received a very 
spirited rendering, the tempo adopted by Mr. 
Manns in the first, third, and fourth movements 
beiDg more rapid than that of many conductors, 
Mrs. Davison, a dibutante, displayed a pleasing 
voice, and the evidence of sound training, in the 
aria “Selva opaca,” from Guglielmo Tell, but 
her efforts were marred by a tendency to sing 
sharp. The modem Romantic school waa illus¬ 
trated by Schumann’s beautiful Concertstiick 
for pianoforte, Op. 92, played with correct 
taste and emphasis by Miss Zimmermann. But 
the pianist was most successful in Stemdale 
Bennett’s Rondo Piacevole, a melodious trifle 
precisely suited to her refined method. The Eng¬ 
lish style was further represented by the only 
novelty of the day, Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Pas¬ 
toral Overture, which was written for Mr. Kuhe’s 
Brighton Festival in February last. The work is 
in the key of A, six-eight time, and is of a bright 
and tuneful nature, the harmonies being very 
straightforward and the score abounding in those 
streaming passages for violins so characteristic of 
English composition since Mendelssohn was ac¬ 
cepted as a model. The overture was very 
warmly received, and the composer summoned to 
the platform. Those who accept Herr Richter as 
a correct exponent of Wagner’s latest scores will, 
feel disposed to question Mr. Manna’s reading of 
the Trauer-Marsch and the Walkiirenritt from Der 
Ring dee Ribelungen. It would be presumptuous 
to assert that the latter is wrong in the view he 
takes of those marvellous tone-pictures; but be¬ 
yond all cavil their efTect under nis baton is some¬ 
thing widely different from that under the 
Viennese conductor. Musicians will, of course, 
form their own judgment on this matter. An 
extremely interesting concert was rendered im¬ 
perfect by the inclusion of a very foolish 
ballad, which, sung by Mdme. Patey, evoked 
considerable displeasure. Protests have been 
so frequently made regarding the vocal selec¬ 
tions at these concerts that we hesitate to say 
more on the subject. But surely the exercise of a 
little discretion on the part of the singers, or, 
failing that, of commendable firmness on the part 
of the conductor, would be sufficient to avoid the 
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possibility of hostile manifestations unpleasing; to 
those concerned, and especially to be deplored at 
a musical entertainment of the highest class. 

According to time - honoured custom Mr. 
Mapleson commenced his winter season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre with Fidelio, the cast being the 
same, with one important exception, as that of 
June last. Mdme. Pappenheim is fairly satis¬ 
factory as Leonora, and, indeed, in one respect, she 
manifested an improvement on Saturday as com¬ 
pared with her previous assumptions of the same 
character. There was no longer that objectionable 
forcing of the voice beyond its natural capacity, 
to which attention was drawn at the time, and 
which, indeed, constitutes a grave defect in many 
dramatic singers of the present day. If Mdme. Pap¬ 
penheim would strive to give greater expression to 
cnntabile and sostenuto passages, she would bo more 
■acceptable as a vocalist; her genuine dramatic in¬ 
stincts will do the rest. M. Candidas, who has, 
we believe, sung principally in Germany, was 
strangely advised to make his dibut in the part of 
Florestan ; and any definite opinion on his merits 
must be reserved. The agreeable quality of his 
voice was, however, sufficiently proved, and, 
judging from the ease with which he vanquished 
the difficulties of the one air he had to sing, his 
vocal training must be very considerable. With 
the exception that the horns were defective in in¬ 
tonation—a result due probably to the low pitch 
—no fault whatever could be found with the 
orchestra under Signor Li Calsi; and the chorus, 
though somewhat weak, sang extremely well. 
Of the performance of Iiigoletto on Monday, or 
that of Fautt on Tuesday, nothing need be said. 
On Wednesday Carmen was given with Mdme. 
Trebelli in the title-ro/e. As might have been 
anticipated, her conception of the character differs 
considerably from that of Mdlle. Minnie Hank. 
The American prima donna studiously avoids the 
attempt to impart a specious refinement to Prosper 
MiSrimde’s heroine. Carmen is a child of nature, 
as free in thought and action as she is heartless, 
and as such we might supposo she should be 
depicted. But Mdme. Trebelli is before anything 
else an artist, and with her the coarser features of 
the gipsy are gently toned down. The picture is 
less vivid, and therefore less repulsive, while in a 
musical sense the impersonation is a distinct im¬ 
provement on its predecessor. In other respects 
the performance of Bizet’s opera was generally 
commendable, but Mr. Mapleson stands in need 
of a leading baritone in the stead of Signor Del 
Puente. 

Mr. Walter Bache gives his seventh annual 
pianoforte recital at St. James's Hall, on Monday 
afternoon next. The interesting programme will 
be selected from the works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, and A. C. Mackenzie. 

The Musikalisches Wochenblatt announces that 
Brahms is said to have just written a concerto for 
violin. 

Last Sunday was the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mdme. Clara Schumann’s first appearance in public 
as a pianist. On October 20, 1828, she, at that 
time a child of nino years of age, played at a con¬ 
cert in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mutik states, we know 
not on what authority, that Joachim Raff is to 
conduct the next Leeds Festival, which takes 
place in 1880. 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel announce as 
shortly to be issued the second and concluding 
volume of Spitta’s great work on Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The first volume was published so long 
ago as 1873, and its continuation will be anxiously 
awaited by musicians, for it is by far the most com¬ 
plete biography of the great composer that ha3 
been published. 

We have received from Mr. W. Reeves the 
Lift and Letter» of Robert Schumann, by Von 
Waeielewiki, translated by A. L. Alger. As thei | 


only complete and trustworthy work on the great 
musician, an English version of it is heartily to be 
welcomed, though the criticism of Schumann's 
compositions is at times somewhat superficial, 
many of the more important works being dis¬ 
missed in a few lines, while of others nothing 
more than the dates of their production is given. 
The translation is on the whole well done, though 
it is occasionally capable of improvement. For 
example, in the Preface, “ Mrs. Ulara Schumann, 
who lives on the memories of her husband in the 
most dignified manner,” is, to say the least of it, 
a singularly infelicitous translation of “ die dem 
Andenken ihres Gatten in der edelsten Weise 
lebt.” By a singular error, also, the name of the 
author is printed, both on the title-page and on 
the cover, as “ Wasielwski ” instead of “ Wasiel- 
ewski." At the end of the Preface it is correctly 
given. 
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and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Tra¬ 
veller. Written by Himself. Translated 
from the Eskimo Language by Dr. Henry 
Rink. (Triibner.) 

The annals of literatnre, althongh abound¬ 
ing with the productions of countless au¬ 
thors representing all ages and nearly all 
nations, have hitherto been unable to record 
the existence of a work emanating from the 
brain, and transmitted by the pen, of an 
Eskimo. That deficiency has now been 
supplied. The work before ns is the plain, 
unvarnished history of the life and adven¬ 
tures of one of those wandering nomads— 
who pass their lives in months of ceaseless 
sunshine and months of endless darkness— 
as chronicled by himself. 

Those who have interested themselves in 
the work of Polar Exploration, and have 
read the various narratives of the more 
recent Arctic Expedition, published by the 
commanders on their return, cannot fail to 
be acquainted with the name of Hans 
Hendrik. 

We first hear of him in 1853, when he 
was but a lad some seventeen years of age, 
accompanying Dr. Kane, the eminent 
American Arctic explorer, in the capacity 
of hunter and dog-driver to the Expedition. 
Readers of Dr. Kane’s admirable description 
of this voyage will be able, in a manner, to 
realise the hardships and sufferings endured 
by our hero during two terribly severe 
winters. On this occasion he was the sole 
companion of Moreton when he reported his 
great discovery of an “Open Polar Sea,” 
now proved to have no existence. 

The author’s account of how ho first 
accepted employment with the Americans, 
and his parting from home, is thus laconi¬ 
cally described:— 

“ I heard that they were looking for a native 
companion, and that his parents should have pay¬ 
ment during his absence. Nobody being willing, 
I, Hans Hendrik, finally took a liking to join 
them, and I said I would go. The ship's master 
tried to get one assistant more, but did not 
succeed. 

“ I went to inform my mother of my intention 
and she gainsaid mo, and begged me not to join 
them; but I replied, ‘ If no mischief happen me 
I shall return, and I shall earn money lor thee; 
but certainly I pity my dear younger brothers who 
have not grown food-winners as yet, especially the 
youngest, Nathaniel.’ At last we started, and 
when we left my countrymen and relatives, to 
be sure it was very disheartening. Still, I thought, 
if I do not perish I shall return. IIow strange! 
This was not to be fulfilled.” 
t Hans, it must be remembered, though a 


dweller within the Arctic circle, had always 
lived in the southern part of it, and had 
therefore never experienced any long period 
of darkness. His terror and astonishment 
at the excessive darkness and long-con¬ 
tinued absence of the sun in their first 
winter-quarters in latitude 79° is related in 
the following graphic manner:— 

“ Then it really grew winter and dreadfully 
cold, and the sky speedily darkened. Never had 
I seen the dark season like this; to be sure it 
was awful; I thought we should have no day¬ 
light any more. I was seized with fright, and 
fell a-weeping; I never in my life saw such 
darkness at noon-time. As the darkness con¬ 
tinued for three months, I really believed we 
should have no daylight more. However, finally 
it dawned, and brightness having set in, I used to 
go shooting hares.” 

That our hero wasa keen and successful sports¬ 
man is fully exemplified, not only by his own 
words—and he certainly regards his hunting 
excursions as the most important duties 
connected with an Arctic expedition—but 
also by the statements of the different com¬ 
manders with whom he served, who testify 
to his skill and energy, and aver that the 
lives of many of his scurvy-stricken com¬ 
rades were undoubtedly saved by his promp¬ 
titude in procuring game. 

Instead of returning to the southward 
with Dr. Kane, Hans elected to remain and 
take his chance with a more northerly 
tribe, called by Sir John Ross the Arctic 
Highlanders, with whom he lived for several 
years. He thus describes his attachment to 
them:— 

“ At length I wholly attached myself to them, 
and followed them when they removed to the 
south. I got the man of highest standing among 
them as my foster-father, and when I had dwelled 
several winters with them, I began to think of 
taking a wife, although an unchristened one. 
First, I went a-wooiug to a girl of good morals, 
but I gave her up, as her father said: ‘Take my 
sister.’ The latter was a widow and ill-reputed. 
Afterwards I got a sweetheart whom I resolved 
never to part with, but to keep as my wife in the 
country of the Christians. Since then she has 
been baptised and partaken of the Lord’s Supper.” 

We next read of the author being engaged 
in 1860, in the same capacity as before, by 
Dr. Hayes, who had served as a subordinate 
in Dr. Kane’s expedition, and who found 
our hero living with his newly-adopted 
friends at Cape York. On this occasion he 
was permitted to take his wife and child 
with him. 

This expedition wintered some little dis¬ 
tance to the southward of the position where 
Dr. Kane had established his winter-quarters. 
He does not appear to have been a great 
favourite with the men, partly because he 
was supposed to have caused the desertion, 
and consequent death, of another Eskimo, of 
whom he was jealous ; and partly bocauso 
he was suspected of having been the imme¬ 
diate cause, through a want of attention, of 
the death of Mr. Sontag, the astronomer, 
who was frozen while away on a sledging 
journey with Hans. His account of the 
latter adventure is interesting and patheti- 
cally related ; but we are bound to admit 
that, by his own showing, ho does not 
appear to have made strenuous exertions to 
save his comrade’s life. It is, however, but 
charitable to suppose that it is simply 
his inability as a writer, or perhaps his 


modesty as a man, that makes him appear 
indifferent to his companion’s sufferings. 
His conduct on this occasion affords a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the noble devotion of two 
young officers belonging to Sir George Nares’ 
expedition, who were placed in almost iden¬ 
tical circumstances, but who succeeded in 
bringing their poor frozen comrade alive to 
his ship. In spite of his apparent apathy on 
this occasion, he seems to possess a heart 
overflowing with the milk of human kind¬ 
ness : the death of his mother-in-law, ho 
tells us, was a “ hard blow ” to him ; while 
his description of those among whom he had 
elected to live is such as to make us wish 
that many in our own more civilised country 
could be alluded to in the same terms ; for 
he says that “ they are never false, but al¬ 
ways loving towards each other.” 

When Captain Hall sailed on his memor¬ 
able voyage in 1871 Hans was again induced 
to try his fortunes with the Americans, more 
especially as his old shipmate Moreton was 
on board the Polaris. The account that he 
gives us as to how he shipped and the amount 
of wages ho was to receive is most amusing, 
and is certainly very different from the com¬ 
pact we should have expected to be made 
between a simple and ignorant man and a 
shrewd Yankee dealer :— 


“The boat having landed, the Assistant-Trader 
said, ‘ The merchant wants thee to join them.’ A 
little while after the ship's mate, Mister Tarsta, 
said, ‘ What pay dost thou want per month P ’ I 
answered, ‘Ten dollars.’ He said, ‘It is too 
little, is it not ? ’ I said, •' Twenty-five.' He 
again, ‘ It is too little.’ At last, as I did not 
demand any more, he asked, ‘ Will fifty be suffi¬ 
cient?’ I replied, ‘Yes, that will do.’ He 
added, ‘ Art thou willing to perform sailor’s work 
on board, or not ? ’ I agreed so to do, with the 
exception of going aloft. When I had spoken 
thus, he was satisfied, and said that we were to 
start the next day.” 

After the death of Captain Hall, which 
event is alluded to by the author in feeling 
terms, Hans seems to have been subjected 
to a good deal of chaff and practical joking 
at the hands of the crew, which the poor 
fellow, not understanding or appreciating 
the white man’s notions of fun, took in sober 
earnest, as the following lines testify:— 


“ Once when the sun had reappeared, I heard that 
I was to be punished in man-of-war fashion. The 
sailors informed me, ‘ To-morrow, at nine, thou 
wilt be tied and brought down to the smithy. 
Mister Tarsta will come to fetch thee after nino 
o’clock. Take breakfust without fear; if thou 
art afraid thou wilt be treated ill.’ When I heard 
this, I pitied my wife and little children. The 
next morning . when we roso, towards break¬ 
fast time, my wife, our daughter, and I fell a- 
weeping. Our little son asked, ‘ Why do ye cry ? ’ 
From pity we were unable to give an answer. 
However, they brought us our breakfast, and, 
though without appetite, we had just begun eating 
when wo heard a knocking at the door. It was 
opened, nnd Mister Tarsta, with a smiling look, 
made his appearance, and accosted us: ‘ God- 
morgen, are ye eating p ’ whereupon, still smiling, 
ho petted our children and left us, and a heavy 
stone was removed from my heart. I also 
thanked God, who had shown mercy to a poor 
little creature.” 

His horror that corporal punishment 
should bo inflicted on board white men’s 
ships is expressed in a long conversation 
with Joe, the other Eskimo serving on 
board the Polaris, at page 57. He conclr.ih a 
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his conversation by saying that he will 
never again take service underthe Americans, 
but should the English wish to engage him 
he would go! We cannot help thinking 
that Master Ilans inserted this little para- 
graph after be had returned from our recent 
Arctic expedition, as he was totally unac¬ 
quainted with the English or their customs 
before ho was engaged by r Sir George 
Nares to serve on board the Discovery. 

Those who are acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of this expedition will remember how 
on a dark October night, with a fierce gale 
howling around them, nineteen human beings 
were separated from their ship, and drifted 
down on an ice floe, during six long dark 
months, exposed to all the severities of an 
Arctic winter, through Baffin’s Bay to Davis’ 
Straits, a distance, almost incredible to re¬ 
late, of 1,500 miles! The only shelter that 
they had was that which their own resources 
could afford. Our author was one of this 
party, whose salvation, indeed, was mainly 
owing to his energy and skill as a hunter. 
It was he who, when hope was almost 
extinguished, succeeded iu shooting some 
seals and a bear, and was thus instrumental 
in keeping his companions alive. In the offi¬ 
cial accouut, published by the United States 
Government, of the cruise of the Polaris, 
our author is spoken of iu the following 
high terms: “The valuable services of Joe 
and Hans, as interpreters and hunters, often 
maintained the very lives of the ship’s com¬ 
pany.’’ On being rescued from their float¬ 
ing prison by an English scaler, Hans was 
taken to America, in which country he re¬ 
mained for some months, until an oppor¬ 
tunity offered of sending him back to Green¬ 
land. His astonishment at everything he 
saw in the United States is amusingly ex¬ 
pressed in several pages. Sometimes liis 
surprise was so great as to cause him to 
moralise, and to exclaim to his companion, 
Joe, “ How wonderful that all these people 
subsist from the trifle that the soil produces; 
behold the numberless houses, the charming 
shores yonder, and this calm sea, how in¬ 
viting ! ” 

When Sir George Nares sailed in com¬ 
mand of our last Arctic Expedition he ex¬ 
pressly called in at the little Danish settle¬ 
ment of Proven, on the west coast of Green¬ 
land, in order to secure the services of Hans, 
as hunter and interpreter to one of his ships. 
In this he was successful, and although he 
was informed that his wife and family 
could not accompany him, as in pre¬ 
vious expeditions, he was easily induced 
to try his fortunes once more in the far 
North. His services during that expedition 
are thus alluded to by Captain Nares in his 
official account:—“ All speak in the highest 
terms of Hans the Eskimo, who was untir¬ 
ing in his exertions with the dog sledge and 
in proenring game.” The same fits of de¬ 
spondency seem to have attacked him during 
the winter on board the Discovery as he was 
subject to in the American expeditions. 
He always seemed to be under the impres¬ 
sion that he was regarded with disfavour by 
a portion of the crew, and that they had re¬ 
solved to flog him, if not to kill him. It 
appears to be the fashion among the Eskimo 
when feeling depre.-sed lo run away from 
then- comrades, ami seek r-lief cither in 


solitude or death., The author describes at 
page 38 the disappearance of a young 
Eskimo, whose desertion and consequent 
death was attributed by several of the mem¬ 
bers of Dr. Hayes’ expedition to the ill 
treatment he received from Hans himself; 
and at page 90 he gives an account of his 
own desertion from the Discovery because he 
thought that some of the crew had conspired 
against him to flog him. This so preyed 
upon his mind . that he resolved to run 
away, although he naively remarks, “ Our 
captain likes me ; perhaps he will send people 
in search of me ”! After he had gone a 
short distance from the ship he very wisely 
halted, knowing, as he said, that he would 
be searched for. He was soon found and 
brought on board, but not, however, before 
he had caused a great deal of anxiety to 
all on board, who were apprehensive for his 
safety, exposed as he was for some hours to 
a temperature many degrees below zero. 

Hans, undoubtedly, regarded himself as 
one of the most important members in each 
and all of the expeditions with which he 
was connected. According to his own 
account, he was invariably consulted as to 
the route to be adopted, and on other 
matters, as the following lines will show :— 
“ When we were going, onr captain said, 

‘ Now show ns the road ; go ahead of us, 
and we will follow.’ ” Again :—“ The cap¬ 
tain used to question me, ‘ Which way 
are we to go ? ’ I answered, ‘ Look here, 
this will be better.’ It was lucky the 
commander treated me as a comrade ”! 
Speaking of Captain Nares, lie says:— 
“The captain of our other ship was beyond 
all praise; one might think he neither slept 
nor ate. Sitting in his look-out in the mast, 
he sometimes took his meat there. On ac¬ 
count of his extraordinary skill in iee-navi¬ 
gation, he was our leader.” A vein of 
simplicity pervades the whole book, though 
strongly marked by egotism, but this is 
hardly to be wondered at, more especially 
when we are told that the work was almost 
entirely written from memory; the few 
notes that the author possessed being in all 
probability those taken during the time he 
was serving with the last English expedi¬ 
tion. In making even those few notes the 
author was doubtless prompted by observ¬ 
ing so many men belonging to the crew of 
the Discovery keeping regular written 
journals. Hans is now, we are told, estab¬ 
lished as boatswain and labourer at one of 
the Greenland settlements. For an Eskimo, 
be must be regarded by bis neighbours as a 
wealthy man, for the interest of the money 
he received as pay in bis four expeditions 
would certainly yield a very comfortable 
competence to a resident in Greenland. 
Let ns hope he will live long to enjoy the 
comforts of a life at home, and we may 
surely add to the name which he has already 
earned for himself as a mighty hnnter a new 
reputation as an author. 

The credit for the appearance of this little 
book is entirely due to Dr. Rink, who has 
so admirably translated and edited it. He 
is perhaps the only man iu the world who 
could have undertaken the task and executed 
it so well. A master of the Eskimo lan- 
gnnge, and perfectly familiar, from a long 
residence in Given'aml, with the manners 


and customs of the natives, beside possess- 
ing a personal knowledge of the author, he 
was peculiarly fitted for the work which he 
has so successfully concluded; and which 
will, we predict, take its place amid the 
many volumes of Arctic adventure which 
are now before the public, and be read with 
equal interest. 

Dr. Rink, in an Introduction, gives s 
slight sketch of the early life of the author, 
and briefly summarises the narratives of 
the four expeditions in which Hans Hendrik 
served, and which had for their object the 
attainment of a high northern latitude. 

Albert H. Markham. 


The Diocese of Killaloe from the Refomaim 
to the Close of the Eighteenth Century, B j 
the Rev. Philip Dwyer. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Foster & Figgis.) 

The old diocese of Killaloe, to which Mr. 
Dwyer’s researches are confined, contained 
less than two-thirds of the present diocese, 
which extends over 1,708,000 Irish acres, 
and includes what were formerly four dis¬ 
tinct bishoprics, for Kilfenora was united 
to Killaloe in 1753, and Clonfert and Kil- 
macduagh were added by the Church Tem¬ 
poralities Act of 1833. The original diocese 
of Killaloe was precisely the tribeland of the 
O’Briens, which was afterwards known as 
the province of Thomond, and comprised 
the whole county of Clare, with parishes in 
the adjoiuing counties. Until the reign of 
Henry VIII. this was the dominion of the 
chief Captain of the O’Briens, which he 
ruled according to the ancient laws of 
Tauistry, “ having imperial jurisdiction 
within his own room, and obeying to to 
other person, English ne Irish, except only 
to such persons as may subdue him by the 
sword.” The Bishop of Killaloe and the 
proxies of the Lord O’Brien were the Lords 
spiritual and temporal of Thomond in the 
Parliament of Dublin when the kings 
supremacy in the Church of Ireland was 
established by law in 1537, and they are 
mentioned among those who gave their 
“joyful consent” in 1541 to the Act which 
declared that Henry VIII. was king and 
sovereign lord of Ireland, with supreme 
power both in Church and State. It must, 
therefore, be presumed that James O’Comn, 
who was then Bishop of Killaloe, consented 
to take the oaths of supremacy, and to ab¬ 
jure the Pope; but it seems that he after¬ 
wards repented of his compliance, for he 
resigned bis see in 154G, when Cornelius 
O’Dea, the Earl of Thomond’s chaplain, was 
appointed in his place by the king. The 
change of religion had followed the nsnal 
course in the diocese of Killaloe, and the 
chieftains of the province were bribed to 
consent to the supremacy laws by the 
spoliation of the Church. When Morongh 
O’Brien made his submission to tlio king in 
1544, and was created Earl of Thomond, be 
received a grant for himself of all the reli¬ 
gious houses in Thomond, and of all the 
spiritual benefices in the king’s gift- The 
bishopric of Killaloe was excepted from the 
grant, but when the see was vacated by 
O’Corrin in 154G, it was tilled by the earl s 
chaplain, and every succeeding bishop unti 
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the reign of James I. was either chaplain 
or kinsman to the Earl of Thomoud. 

Bishop Cornelias obtained and held his 
see by the favour of the king, after solemnly 
renouncing the Pope’s authority, as pre¬ 
scribed by law ; but he made no difficulty in 
the next reign in returning to the Roman 
obedience, for he died in full possession of 
his bishopric two years after the accession 
of the Catholic Queen Mary. He had given 
proof of hi3 Protestantism by marrying, for 
in 1551 he obtained a grant from the Earl 
of Thomond, of the Castle of Dysert, with 
remainder to his son, Dermot O’Dea. 

His successor, Terence O'Brien, was of the 
old religion, for ho was nominated by the 
Pope in 1556 ; but he consented in the Par¬ 
liament of 1560 to the recognition of Queen 
Elizabeth’s supremacy, and died Bishop of 
Killaloe in 1569. He was a bastard kins¬ 
man of the great Earl, and left several 
illegitimate sons, who afterwards established 
themselves in a castle on the Borders, and 
were captains of a band of outlaws and 
robbers, which became so formidable from 
their depredations that Sir Henry Sidney 
found it necessary to march against them in 
person. 

On the death of Bishop Terence the 
custody of the vacant bishopric was given 
by the Deputy with the Queen’s sanction 
to O’Brien, the Captain of Arra, for his son 
Morgan or Maurice, who was then a boy, 
with permission to apply the profits for 
Maurice’s maintenance at Oxford until he 
was qualified for consecration. Maurice 
was thenceforth styled Bishop Elect, but he 
complained in 1573 to Lord Burghley that 
daring the three years of his residence in 
the university he had received no profit 
whatever from his see, and it was not until 
1576 that he was actually consecrated and 
admitted into the full rights of his bishopric, 
which he enjoyed thirty-six years. The 
chief incident of his episcopate was the 
Composition Deed of 1585 between the 
Crown and the Chieftains of Thomond, by 
which the province was divided into nine 
principal baronies held of the king by 
knight’s service at a fixed rent, with a limit¬ 
ation to the heirs male. This deed introduced 
into Thomond the principles of English 
law, and completely changed the tenure 
and succession of land; for it ignored alto¬ 
gether the rights of the tenants in tho soil, 
and excluded the heirs in Tanistry from all 
hope of succession. Discontent arose, which 
in the next generation ripened into rebel¬ 
lion ; for by a gross breach of faith the 
Crown disputed the titles of those chieftains 
who had neglected the formality of taking 
out new letters patent for their estates, 
although the fees were actually paid into 
Chancery. 

Bishop Maurice was warmly attached to 
the English interest, and warned Burghley 
in 1574 of Desmond’s treasonable communi¬ 
cations with the King of Spain. His letter 
ends with this deplorable description of his 
diocese:—“ Alas, my lord, it is hard to 
trust any man in these quarters ; for they 
do but rob, steal, burn, and kill every night. 
It were better to be in prison in England 
than to be here amongst them.” Bishop 
Maurice did little to improve the state of 
religion during his long career, for when he 
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resigtied in 1612 there were only seven 
clergymen in tho diocese to serve 116 parish 
churches, and not one of them was a 
graduate. The want of competent ministers 
was not the only difficulty with which the 
Reformed Church had to contend, for 
although nine-tenths of the population 
understood no language but Irish, no pro¬ 
vision was ever made for the translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and it was 
expressly enacted by statute that it should 
only be read in English or Latin. Tho 
Latin was generally used within the English 
pale until 1587, when it was forbidden by 
Queen Elizabeth on the report of her 
Ambassador, who was driven on his way 
to Spain by stress of weather into Tralee 
harbour. It was Sunday, and he went to 
morning prayer, when to his amazement he 
found that the service was conducted in 
Latin. 

Bishop Maurice was rewarded for his 
loyalty by several Crown grants of land, 
and he eventually succeeded to the estates 
of his family ; but the bishopric did not 
profit by his wealth, and the value was 
reduced by wrongful sales and improvident 
leases, which were partially set aside by the 
next bishop. He resigned in 1612, and his 
successor, John Rider, was the first English 
Bishop of Killaloe, and the real founder of 
the Reformed Church in Thomoud. He 
had been a tutor at Oxford, and was a good 
scholar, for he was the author of the first 
English-Latin Dictionary. He was after¬ 
wards Rector of Bermondsey, and held the 
rich living of Winwick, in Lancashire, until 
lie came over to Ireland as Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. The learning and skill which he 
displayed in his controversy with FitzSimon, 
the Jesuit, recommended him to promotion, 
and he was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe 
in January 1612-13. He was then 
sixty years old, but was full of zeal 
and vigour, and recovered for his see 
many of the wrongful alienations of his 
predecessor. His Report to the Royal Com¬ 
missioners on the state of his diocese in 1622 
i3 deservedly printed at length by Mr. 
Dwyer. There were 116 parish churches, 
of which 53 rectories and 25 vicarages were 
impropriated by laymen, who usually en¬ 
croached on the glebe, and withheld the cus¬ 
tomary payments from the clergy. There 
were 47 clergy in the diocese, of whom 24 
were preachers, and it is remavkable that 
after a century of Protestant domination the 
number of clergy had dwindled down to 24 
in the Visitation of 1695. Bishop Rider 
was eighty years old in 1631, and “ finding 
himself disabled from the great decay of 
his body and memory,” he begged the Lords 
Justices of Ireland to let him resign his see 
to the Dean of Limerick, whom he knew to 
be well qualified to carry on his work ; but 
neither his resignation nor his recommenda¬ 
tion was accepted, and the good bishop died 
at his post on November 12, 1632. His 
successor, Lewis Jones, was ninety years old 
at the time of his consecration, if he was 
104 (as all the authorities are agreed) when 
he died in 1646. His age, however, has 
lately been questioned by Dr. Cotton, who 
has discovered a letter from Archbishop 
Usher describing him as sixty-nine in 1629 ; 
but neither Cotton nor Dwyer has observed 


that this is contradicted by the University 
Records, for ho matriculated at Oxford in 
1562, and was elected fellow of All Souls in 
1569. The old Bishop was driven out of his 
diocese by the rebellion of 1641, of which 
Mr. Dwyer gives many local details, but their 
interest is impaired by the want of a con¬ 
necting narrative, for he gives credit to his 
readers for tho most familiar knowledge of 
Irish affairs at this period, and his text con¬ 
stantly degenerates into a series of comments 
on books and passages of Irish history which 
are imperfectly known by English readers. 
The most valuable feature in the book is the 
number of original documents illustrating 
the history of Thomond which are now for 
the first time collected and printed. Tho 
selection, perhaps, might have been better, 
and the story might certainly have been 
more graphically told: but the diocese of 
Killaloe is not a likely subject for literary 
enthusiasm, and students of local history 
will be too grateful for Mr. Dwyer’s industry 
and painstaking to complain that his style 
is not livelier than his subject. 

Edmo.xd Chester Waters. 


A Strappado for the Devil. By Richard 
Bratlnvaite. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. J. W. Ebswortb, M.A. (Boston, 
Lincolnshire: Roberts.) 

Life is short; and Brathwaite, like Prynne 
and Withers, is long, very long. It is not 
likely that anyone will care to reprint all his 
works, although he has been lucky enough 
to find good friends both at the beginning of 
this century and now in the latter part of it, 
and may bo always lucky in that respect. 
But we trust no one’s passion for him will 
be so ardent as to reproduce his writings 
in their entirety. Reproducers must be 
expected to show some judgment. There 
are some old books that enjoy quite as much 
existence as they deserve if the original 
copies are still preserved in accessible libra¬ 
ries. It is unnecessary to ask them to step 
out into the world again, and disport them¬ 
selves in modern raiment. We do not want 
them to come and stay with us ; our houses 
are overcrowded already. We shall be quite 
content if we can call on them now and 
then, without expecting a return visit, from 
which their age and feebleness excuse them. 
And, in our opinion, much that the volumi¬ 
nous Brathwaite wrote is of this sort. A 
certain vivacity and vigour he certainly has ; 
but he wrote too much, and too hastily, to 
write well. He was always at it, and, what 
was worse, always printing his productions, 
or rather sending them to tho press to be 
printed as they might, for correcting proofs 
does not seem to have been much in his line. 
Indeed, with regard to much which he pro¬ 
duced, if it were to be judged merely from 
the artistic point of view, but slight praise 
could be bestowed upon it, and small thanks 
would be due to any editor for recalling it 
to knowledge. It is for the most part—for 
the most part, we say—the somewhat rude 
expression of a fervid impulsive nature, that 
thinks aloud, and whose thoughts, as might 
be feared, are not always worth hearing, still 
less preserving. 

Happily, in addition to his value as an 
original author, Brathwaite has a value quite 
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With greater patience; nor will he repine 
At any provender, so mild is he. 

How many men want his humility! ” 


distinct, or he could not have found the 
favour he has found with certain competent 
scholars. He is of considerable use for the 
illustrations he furnishes of contemporary 
literature : many a Sbaksperian phrase and 
allusion, for instance, have light thrown upon 
them from his pages; and, secondly, he is of 
considerable interest as a representative man. 
The characteristics of the late Elizabethan 
or Jacobean age show clear in him. He 
threw himself into the life of his time 
with a wild enthusiasm. “ A mad world, my 
masters; ” and Brathwaite was at home in 
it. Passing from Westmoreland (not Lanca¬ 
shire, as Mr. Ebsworth says) to Oxford and 
also to Cambridge, and from the universities 
to the Inns of Court, he shared with reckless 
delight in the revelry of his day. 

“ While roaring was in request,” he writes, 
long after the uproar of those dissipations had died 
away in the distance, “ I held it a complete fashion. 
.... I held my pockets sufficiently stored, if they 
could hut bring me off for mine ordinary, and 
after dinner purchase me a stool on the stage .... 
A long winter night seemed but a midsummer 
night’s dream, being merrily past in a catch of 
four parts, a deep health to a light mistress, and a 
knot of brave blades to make up the consort.... 
A weak blast of light fame was a great part of 
that portion I aimed at. And herein was my 
madness I I held nothing so likely to make me 
known to the world, or admired in it, as to be de¬ 
bauched, and to purchase a parasite’s praise by my 
riot.” 

He may, perhaps, deepen the colour of his 
pictures, after the manner of certain re¬ 
ligionists -who take a fond pleasure in 
blackening their former complexion, perhaps 
in order to make their present exceeding 
fairness the better appreciated—or is it be¬ 
cause the “ Old Adam ” likes lingering over 
those old days, and describing with not un- 
affectionate emphasis their once sweet de¬ 
liriousness ? But probably even in the 
midst of his wildnesses Brathwaite was not 
without compunctious visitings. We doubt 
whether he was ever altogether a reformed 
character. Barnabae Itinerarium, or Bar- 
nabee’s Journal , was not published till 1638, 
when he was some fifty years of age. It may 
have been written in part long before ; but 
it certainly was not all so. Anyhow there 
is no reason for supposing that it was pub¬ 
lished, when it was, against the author’s will. 
Late in life, too, he reprinted one or two not 
very edifying pieces from the Strappado : 
o.g., as late as 1665 in his Comment upon the 
Two Tales of Our Ancient, Renowned, and 
Ever living Poet Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, Knight, 
the story of how a “ wily wench ” “ capri- 
corned ” her husband. Thus we have in 
Brathwaite a man of a curiously mixed 
nature, or rather—for that description would 
apply to us all—a man who displays his 
mixedness with a curious frankness and full¬ 
ness. We see him in his cups ; we see him 
at his prayers. A strange figure this, now 
reeling, now kneeling. Do not let us doubt 
his sincerity: he drinks with zest; he 
prays with all earnestness. He is a vehement, 
impulsive man, who must still be talking, 
still unbosoming himself, still giving voice 
to the passion of the moment. Always 
hating Puritanism—it had no heartier enemy 
—he struggles to be religious and to recom¬ 
mend religiousness in what he thought a 
more liberal spirit than the Puritanic ; yet 


in the midst of his aspirations and efforts 
there would intrude at times far other 
thoughts, and all of a sudden the paraphrast 
of “ The Psalms of David the King and 
Prophet and of other Holy Prophets ” is busy 
conjugating his favourite verb:— 

“ Sat est, verbum declinavi, 

Titubo—titubas—titubavi.” 

The Psalms of David and the songs of 
Anacreon, he can sing them both con amore, 
this versatile gentleman. In other writers 
of the time, as in Herrick, one may see 
something of the same odd combination, or 
rather of this same plenary representation, 
of two different sides of our complex nature; 
but perhaps in no one so clearly and so 
abruptly, so to speak, as in the subject of 
the present notice. 

The reprint before us is of one of his 
earliest works. It appeared in 1615, the 
year before Shakspere’s death. The 
volume consists of two parts: first, the 
“ Strappado for the Devil,” and secondly, 
“ Love’s Labyrinth: or, the True Lover’s 
Knot, including the disastrous falls of two 
Star-crost lovers Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

The “ Strappado ” is a miscellany of 
epigrams, satires, and occasional pieces. 
The origin of the collection is no doubt 
sufficiently indicated in his Spiritual 
Spicery, 1638, when he is talking of his 
early life, how he “ held^it in those days an 
incomparable grace to be styled one of the 
wits; where, if at any time invited to a 
public feast, or some other meeting of the 
Muses, we hated nothing more than losing 
time; reserving even some select hours of 
that solemnity, to make proof of our Con¬ 
ceits in a present provision of Epigrams, 
Anagrams, with other expressive (and many 
times offensive) fancies. . . By this time I 
got an eye in the world; and a finger in the 
streets. There goes an author! One of the 
wits ! ” The title should mean, we suppose, 
a flogging for the Archfiend, a scourge 
for evil, very much what Withers meant by 
his Abuses Stript and Whipt (1613) ; but 
Brathwaite in a passage in a subsequent 
volume leads us to understand that by 
“ Devil ” was thought to be meant especially 
one particular form of evil—detraction. 
Whatever is the precise meaning of this fan¬ 
tastic title—it was an age of such—the col¬ 
lection included under it may be briefly de¬ 
scribed as the characteristic offspring of a 
young Jacobean wit—of a lively Bohemian 
of the early seventeenth century. It jokes 
as men joked then, outspokenly and often 
coarsely. The epigrams might occasionally 
have more point, the satires bite more 
keenly. But, as we said to begin with, 
Brathwaite has always some vivacity and 
vigour; he is never utterly dull; now and 
then he writes with true force and dignity, 
and he furnishes here many of s those illus¬ 
trations of contemporary life and literature 
which we have mentioned as giving value to 
his works. He quotes “ a horse, a kingdom 
for ahorse,” from Richard III.-, and “Halloa 
ye pampered Jades,” from Tamberlaine the 
Great, second part. Here is an early refer¬ 
ence to Cervantes’ famous romance:— 

If I bad lived but in Hon Quixote’s time. 

His Rozinant had been of little worth ; 

For mine was brod within a colder clime, 

And can endore the motion of the earth 


“All true-bred Northern sparks” will 
find something to interest them in his lines 
“ To the Cottoners.” There he speaks of 
Wakefield and its Pindar, of Bradford and 
its “ Sonter,” of Kendal and its white 
coats. Bradford, it seems, was notable for 
its Puritanism:— 

“ Bradford, if I should rightly set it forth, 

Style it I might the Banbury of the North; 

And well this title with the town agrees 
Famous for twanging, Ale, Zeal, Cakes, and 
Cheese." 

(What is the right punctuation here? 
Should there be a comma after “twanging"? 
If so, we should write Twanging. Or does 
it “govern” “Ale,” &c. ? Either way the 
word is an uncomplimentary reference to 
the nasal tones wherein the Puritans were 
popularly believed to take pleasure.) 

“ But why should I set zeal behind their ale? 
Because zeal is for some, but ale for all; 
Zealous, indeed, some are (for I do hear 
Of many zealous simpring sister there 
Who love their brothers from their h«uf i' 
faith).” 

The English of the last line but one is 
noticeable. Brathwaite says “manysister" 
according to the older—the proper—nsage: 
so “ many burden ” (p. 67, &c.). Both 
usages occur in this couplet from Gower:— 

“ With many an herb and many a stone 
Whereof she hath there many one.” 

Certainly the student, whatever maybe 
said of the “ general reader,” will find this 
volume repay perusal. He will probably 
feel some annoyance that it is provided with 
no Table of Contents, nor with any Index 
For either of these we would gladly hare 
spared the “ Introduction,” though that has 
its good points. That there is neither is a 
real disadvantage. Nor are there anynotes; 
but for them we will make no outcry. An 
intelligent Index would have been a most 
serviceable and welcome addition. 

John W. Hales. 


Antient Liturgies: being a Reprint of & 
Texts, either Original or Translated, of tin 
most Representative Liturgies of the Chord 
from Various Sources. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, Notes, and Liturgical Glossary, 
by C. E. Hammond, M.A., Lecturer (late 
Fellow and Tutor) of Exeter College. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The texts here printed are the Clementine 
St. Mark; Greek St. James; Syriac St. 
James (in the Latin of the first of Benaudot s 
two Ordines); St. Chrysostom, and St. 
Basil (ordinary text of the Euchologionji 
the Armenian (in Mir. Malan’s English 
translation) ; Coptic St. Cyril and St. Basil 
(Renandot); “ The antient Ethiopic Li¬ 
turgy ” (from the Commentarius of Lu- 
dolphns) ; the Ethiopic Canon Universale 
(Benaudot) ; the Liturgy of SS. Adaeos 
and Maris (Renaudot); and, from the West, 
the Roman, Ambrosian, Gallican, and Moi- 
arabic. To these are added the fragments 
of a Gallican Missal which Mai printed 
( Script. Vet. Vatic. Colleclio, tom. iii.) fr°® 
a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
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Milan; and the Gregorian and Gelasian 
Canons as given in Daniel’s Codex Litur- 
gicus. 

All the more important and characteristic 
representatives of the several liturgical 
families are here exhibited. Full, though 
not quite exhaustive, glossaries are added. 
The Introduction contains an explanation of 
the general structure of the Liturgies, with 
some account of special details; while a 
well-devised system of marginal references 
much facilitates the comparison of the 
several parts as thejT exist in the various 
liturgical types. Thus it" will be seen that 
Mr. Hammond’s collection is the most com¬ 
prehensive, convenient, and helpful to stu¬ 
dents of liturgical literature that has yet 
appeared in this country. In fact, no student 
of theology, unless he desires to be a 
specialist in liturgiology, will require more 
than this volume. From its pages he can 
without difficulty gain a very full and accu- 
rate conception of the Eucharistic worship 
of the early Church in its several branches, 
both orthodox and heretical. 

On the vexed question of the relation of 
the Ambrosian Liturgy to the other Liturgies 
of the Western group Mr. Hammond takes 
a very decided stand upon the side of its 
affinity to the Roman. He maintains 
(p. lxxiv.) “ that there is no feature in it 
which is inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that it is a parallel and independent develop¬ 
ment of the early Latin Roman Liturgy, which 
has again been affected by the influence of 
the Roman See, and been gradually assimi¬ 
lated in certain points to the later Roman 
Liturgy.” Certainly the existence of the 
Prophecy in both the Mozarabic and Milanese 
Liturgies is a feature to which too much 
weight may be attached as establishing a 
specially close relationship. Not only are 
there sufficient indications of the occasional 
use of the Prophecy in tho Roman Liturgy, 
but if (as is probable) Justin Martyr in 
the First Apology is describing the Roman 
rite, we have a testimony to the ordinary 
use of lections from the Prophets in tho 
Eucharistic service of Rome as early as the 
first half of the second century. 

Mr. Hammond did well to print the very 
interesting Ethiopic Liturgy preserved in 
the Ethiopic Apostolic Constitutions, to 
which Bunsen (Analecta Ante-Nicaena, iii.) 
directed attention. So little reliance, it 
seems to me, is ordinarily to be placed upon 
the soundness of Bunsen’s judgment that the 
fact of bis assigning this Liturgy to the 
middle of the second century carries with 
me little or no weight. But..! am unable on 
the other hand to attach importance to the 
fact that it does not very-closely correspond 
to the description of the Roman service in 
Justin’s day. The ivl iro\v of chap. lxv. (First 
Apology) must have set over against it tho 
omj Svfapi c av-p of chap, lxvii. This latter 
phrase, after all explanations have been 
offered, can leave little doubt that at all 
events in this part of the service a certain 
liberty in prayer was allowed to the 
celebrant—that at this date tho liturgical 
service had not yet become, in all its par¬ 
ticulars, fixed. And hence the uncertainty 
that arises in any argument based on a 
comparison with this part of Justin’s 
account. 


The conjecture (p. lxv.) as to the origin 
of the application of the word “ Mozarabic ” 
to the old national Liturgy of the Spanish 
Church, upon which Liturgy no trace of 
Arab influence can be detected, is ingenious, 
and, in the obscurity which hangs over the 
subject, deserving of mention. Premising 
that “ Arabising was made a distinct 
charge against the clergy of Cordova in the 
tenth eenbury, Mr. Hammond asks, “ Is it 
possible that, as during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries a series of determined 
attempts were made to substitute the Roman 
Liturgy throughout Spain for the national 
rite, the name ‘ Mozarabic ’ was affixed to 
this Liturgy by the favourers of this move¬ 
ment, in order to discredit it by a question¬ 
begging epithet ? ” This is likely enough, 
and reminds one of Gilbert, Bishop of 
Limerick, at the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, in a similar spirit condemning the 
native Irish uses in language of extreme 
harshness. 

I regret that Mr. Hammond (p. xxxii.) helps 
to give further currency to the wide-spread 
but baseless fiction that the word “ obla¬ 
tions ” in the Anglican Prayer for the 
Church Militant has reference to the offer¬ 
ing of the Eucharistic elements. A com¬ 
parison of the rubric preceding this prayer 
in the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637, with the 
rubric as first offered to Convocation in 
1661, and as finally accepted, leaves it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
majority who determined the final form of 
the English Prayer-Book not only did not 
regard the placing of the bread and wine 
upon the holy table as an oblation, but con¬ 
sciously and deliberately refused to uso the 
language which might be naturally capable 
of such construction. Tho well-known 
passage from Bishop Patrick (Christian 
Sacrifice, pt. ii.), which is sometimes cited 
in favour of the view taken by Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, is in express terms a mere inference 
or conjecture, not the testimony of a con¬ 
temporary witness speaking to what he 
knew to be a matter of fact. I can heartily 
wish that the Anglican Liturgy had preserved 
this primitive feature ; but the historical in¬ 
vestigation of the subject does not allow me 
to believe that it is so. 


Travels of Dr. and Mdme. Heifer in Syria, 

Mesopotamia, Burmah, Spc. Narrated by 

Pauline Countess Nostitz (formerly Mdme. 

Heifer). Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 

In Two Volumes. (R. Bentley A Son.) 
At first one might be readily inclined to 
pass these volumes by as appearing too late 
in the day. If published shortly after the 
death of Dr. Heifer, in 1840, and before 
everybody.had taken to writing and publish¬ 
ing in.some form or other, they would un¬ 
doubtedly have attracted a great deal of 
attention and admiration. Now they are in 
danger of being passed over as affording 
only another and rather ancient addition to 
those innumerable personal narratives with 
which we have been deluged, and which 
are interesting chiefly to friends and ac¬ 
quaintances of the author, or to the author 
alone. 

That, however, would be a rather hasty 
judgment. We have here an illustration of 
how interesting records of travel may be, 
though neither recent nor having a special 
value from their age, when these records are 
made by persons who do not hurry through 
a country in order to bring out another 
book, but really make acquaintance with the 
countries they visit, and write with some 
enthusiasm and capacity for observation. 
There is a special faculty 7 here which comes 
of grace rather than of labour, and least of 
all of that so-called labour that consists in 
jotting down innumerable details and then 
presenting them to the public. Without the 
least pretension to doing any thing pai-- 
ticular, and apparently without even know¬ 
ing that she is doing so, the Countess 
Nostitz has the rare faculty of saying just, 
what should be said about her own expe¬ 
rience, and saying it so that the reader at 
once realises the situation, feels himself pre¬ 
sent with her, and has an interest in the 
situation which lifts him out df himself. 
This is well displayed in the idyllic treat¬ 
ment of the circumstances which led to her 
marriage with Dr. Heifer. Accident had 
led them to be together in a weary diligence 
journey from Berlin to Dresden, not by the 
ordinary route, but through the sands of 
Lusatia; and 


It would make some of the descriptions 
of the Glossaries clearer if the reader had 
before him a plan (such as may be found in 
Dr. Neale’s Primitive Liturgies) showing 
the structural arrangements of a church 
intended for worship according to the 
Oriental rites. 

Is it not an error in bibliography to assert 
(p. xlv.) that the editio princeps of Greek 
St. James was published by Demetrius Ducas 
in 1526 ? I know tkai tho statement has 
been made more than <aice before—as, e.g., 
by Sir W. Palmer; But the existence of a 
printed text of St. James at so early a dato 
is more than doubtful. Certainly there, does 
exist a volume--'of Liturgies published at 
Rome in 1526 by Demetrius Ducas, in which 
St. James does not appear, and tho St. James 
of 1526 is unknown to Panzer or Brunet. 

John Dowden. 




“ the natural effect of a diligence dragging 
wearily through the sand is either to send the 
passengers to sleep, or to make them beguile the 
time as best they can. We chose the latter, and 
preferred to walk rather than bo jolted over the 
roots of trees through an endless heath covered 
with firs; and thus, wading in the sand and be¬ 
neath the scanty shade ef the stunted trees, we 
began the journey of life together, which was to 
end amid the luxuriant verdure and under the 
palms of the tropics.’’ 

Even tbe account of the second marriage, 
with Count Nostitz, has a similar interest. 
She knew of him only as a recluse and sup¬ 
posed oddity; but some entomological in¬ 
terests—about minute Coleoptcra—brought 
them together; and their union also seems 
to have commenced with a walk, but in 
Prague:— 


“Just as I was preparing for the long walk from 
the lower part of the city to tho Hr.idsehin, 
Count Joseph presented himself, and offered his 
escort. I could not decline this polite attention, 
though I should have preferred the walk through 
the ancient streets and over the Nepomuk bridge 
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alone, to having an eccentric man by my side to 
■whom my companionship was doubtless unplea¬ 
sant. . . . Count Joseph again begged permission 
to accompany me. I really should have preferred 
being left to my own reflections, and therefore 
politely declined. He persisted, however, and, 
seeing that he was in earnest, I submitted to the 
inevitable! ” 

At some points in her narrative the reader 
may be tempted to ask whether the authoress 
has not been dreaming of the past instead 
of literally describing. It is difficult to 
believe in ladies with children passing from 
Kosseir on the Red Sea to Kennek on the 
Nile in four days on donkeys, and in a kind 
of palanquin suspended between two camels, 
which thus could go only at their usual 
walking rate of about two miles an hour; 
but there might easily be a mistake there. 
It is almost amazing as well as amusing to 
read how Dr. and Mrs. Heifer fell on their 
feet everywhere (up to his sad death from 
an arrow at the Andaman Islands) ; how 
easily they got through the Euphrates 
Valley; how when they landed in Calcutta— 
in Eastern costume, without other clothes, 
with one letter of introduction to a Major 
Hutchinson, and apparently almost without 
money—they were at once set up in the 
world by a benevolent boarding - house¬ 
keeper, and were shortly afterwards received 
generally into society; how, soon after, Dr. 
Heifer received an appointment from the 
Indian Government as its naturalist in 
British Malaya, the whole affair winding 
up, on Mrs. Heifer’s proceeding to London, 
with a conversation with Prince Albert at a 
Court ball, which would have been longer 
“had not the Prince just then been sum¬ 
moned to the Queen,” and with Queen 
Victoria herself interfering, at least by an 
expression of opinion, so as to obtain for the 
authoress a pension from the unwilling Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company. But all this 
was before the year 1843, and even the most 
charming of naturalists and of naturalists’ 
wives need not look for any such good 
fortune now. We have only to add that the 
most interesting parts of this work are 
those describing the Euphrates Valley and 
the residence of Dr. and Mrs. Heifer on 
their plantation at Mergui at the mouth of 
the Tenasserim river. Andrew Wilson. 


VILLANELLES. 

V(Handles. Suivies de poesies en langage du 
XV' siecle, et preccdees d’une notice 
historique et critique sur la villanelle. 
Par Joseph Boulmier. (Paris : J. 
Liseux.) 

Four years ago this pretty little book would 
scarcely have commanded a single reader on 
this side of the Channel; now it is sure of be¬ 
ing eagerly bought and studied by not a few 
students interested in the revival and intro¬ 
duction of old poetic forms. M. Boulmier has 
notexactly done for theVillanelle what Charles 
Asselineau did for the Sonnet and for the Bal¬ 
lade ; he has not attempted to make a 
collection of the best Villanelles of all time, 
but he has done what is perhaps better still 
—he has enriched French literature with 
forty very charming and sprightly examples ; 
while in his Critical Essay lie has carefully 
gone over the past history of the Villanelle 


and the creation of its normal type. Some 
impatience, perhaps, of the pretensions of the 
Parnassians has prevented him from any 
reference to what has been done by such 
poets of our own day as Theodore de Ban- 
ville and Philoxene Boyer. That we have 
been writing Villanelles in English is too 
much for us to expect that he should know. 

Of the origin of the term villanelle M. 
Boulmier has not much that is new to tell 
us. He finds the names villancejo, villan- 
cete, villancico, used to distinguish several 
old forms of pastoral poem in Castilian; 
a writer of Villanelles was called a villanci- 
quero. He presumes that in its origin the 
villanclla was a humble song chanted by 
serfs over their work in the fields or the 
farm, or entoned in choir at Christmas or 
May day. This supposition is borne out by 
a passage in that garrulous old book, 
Thomas Morley’s Plain and Easie Intro¬ 
duction to Practicall Music,he, 1597, which 
seems worth quoting, despite its amiable in¬ 
coherence. 

“ The last degree of gravity, if they have any 
at all, is given to the villanelle or country songs, 
which are made only for the ditty’s sake, for, so 
they be aptly set to express the nature of the 
ditty, the composer (though he be never so ex¬ 
cellent) will not stick to take many perfect chords 
of one kind together, for in this kind they think 
it no fault (as being a kind of keeping decorum) 
to make a clownish music to a clownish matter, 
and though many times the ditty be fine enough, 
yet because it carrieth the name villanclla they 
take those disallowances as being good enough for 
plough and cart.” 

The modern Villanelle, however, has none 
of this uncouth and sylvan character. The 
type of all Villanelles, the famous Tourterelle 
of Jean Passerat, written about 1500, is one 
of the most delicate and sentimental poems 
of the French Renaissance. It is composed 
in five tercets and a quatrain, the first and 
third lines of the first tercet being repeated 
as alternate last lines in each tercet, and as 
a couplet in the final quatrain. There are 
only two rhymes throughout. It is this 
poem on which all Villanelles of the modern 
revival have been more or less modelled. 
De Banville in France and Austin Dobson 
among ourselves have been of opinion that, in 
tlte words of the latter, “ there is no restric¬ 
tion as to the number of stanzas.” M. 
Boulmier, however, insists—and I am bound 
to confess that he has convinced me in the 
matter—that it is advisable to take the 
Tourterelle of Passerat as a type in 
every respect, and to confine the Villanelle 
rigorously to six stanzas. In this way it 
becomes a form as regular and as fixed as the 
Sonnet or the Ballade. 

It is time to show by an example the 
quality of M. Boulmier’s own verse. He 
writes with great lightness and picturesque¬ 
ness, spinning the bright web of recurring 
refrains with the ease and grace of some 
agile sort of poetic spider. Ho does more 
than this, he contrives to fill each delicate 
fabric with some thought, some emotion, 
even if occasionally the emotion be more 
playful than intense, and the thought a 
little attenuated. The Villanelles which 
deal with the adventures of his two pet 
cats, Gaspard and Coquette, are among the 
lightest, but perhaps on that account 
among the most successful. Gaspard, the 


tom-cat, is a serious poetic creature, like his 
master; while Coquette is a sad snowball 
of velvetty frivolity, and costs her mate and 
her master many a pang. We watch their 
gambols and their griefs through an entire 
series of Villanelles, and our hearts most be 
hard indeed if we have not a sigh to sparest 
the end. 

"Il k’hst plus. 

II n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 
liiez, badauds : raoi, je pleura ... 

J'c-touffe, et lo ccBur me part! 

Desormais, jo rentre tard : 

Triste et vide est ma demeure ... 

II n'est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 

Mo laissant vivre au hasard, 

J'attends qu’a mon tour je meure... 

J’dtouffe et le eceur me part! 

Sa bonne amitid sans fard 

N’avait rien d’un traitre leurre ... 

II n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 

C’dtait ma derniere part 

En ce monde, et la meilleure ... 

J’etouffe, et le coeur me part! 

All! du supreme ddpart 

Pour moi pout bien sonner llieure... 

II n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 

J'etouffe, et le coeur me part.” 

The poems at the end of the volume, com¬ 
posed in the language and the orthography 
of the fifteenth century, are more curions than 
beautiful. M. Boulmier,who writes so much 
about solitude and the advent of old age that 
he must certainly be still very young, will no 
doubt outlive the taste that induces him lo 
spell his epitaph “ Cy gist qui ne scent oncq 
riens faire,” and to cultivate the ingeniously 
odious form of verse called the Rondelet 
If Villanelles are to give real poetic plea¬ 
sure, it is plain, I think, that we most 
abandon the idea of using them for elevated 
and grandiose themes, and employ the mnr. 
muring recurrence of the two refrains for 
the babbling of some love-song, the tender 
humour of some bright and volatile fancy, or 
at gravestfor the repetition of a gentle regret. 
In some silence between the trumpet and the 
organ there may yet be found place for the 
Villanelle, like a flute, to warble its Lydian 
measure. Edmund W. Gosss. 


Final French Struggles in India and on the 
Indian Seas. With an Appendix con¬ 
taining an Account of the Expedition 
from India to Egypt in 1801. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (W. H. Allen 4 
Co.) 

Colonel Malleson writes plainly, forcibly, 
and to the point; and those who have 
hitherto been strangers to his style may 
find comfort, after perusal of the Intro¬ 
duction to this volume, in the conviction 
that they will be talked to about French 
struggles in India by no wordy and wean- 
some chronicler. Nor do the motives which 
bid him call attention to a chapter of 
Indian history, perhaps rather “ignored 
than (as he says) “ suppressed,” seem other 
than logically sound. Well may he assert 
the principle that if history “ assume to be 
a record of events which have happened, it 
must record the evil as well as the good, 
misfortune as well as gain, defeat as well as 
victory; ” and we thoroughly sympathise 
with the proposition that true patriotism 
consists in admitting our own shortcomings 
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together with the virtues of our adversaries, 
rot in a blind self-glorification to the preju¬ 
dice of others. The sentiment can hardly 
he better expressed than in the very words 
of the Introduction :—“ It is the writer who 
attempts to lessen the merits of the enemy 
who is really guilty of want of patriotism. 
For if the enemy were as contemptible as he 
is often described to have been by the purely 
insular writer, the merits of those who 
conquered him need not have been very con¬ 
siderable.” Critics who think otherwise 
would have their country’s historian stoop 
to a vulgar practice unworthy the age in 
which we live, and excusable only in the 
compiler of an Oriental Court Circular. If 
we mistake not, the American heroes in that 
admirable old sea-novel of the Pilot were 
converted into British heroes when the 
story was dramatised for the British stage. 
Such arrangement is in the abstract an un¬ 
justifiable resort to expediency. But it is 
hardly a perversion of history; and now 
that Fenimore Cooper and Mr. T. P. Cooke 
have long since passed away from the range 
of popular discussion, Long Tom Coffin may 
continue to typify the British or American 
: sailor at discretion, without harm done to 
• the serious chronicle of events. 

The subject is treated in three books or 
divisions, each of which bears a distinctive 
title. In the first, “French Mariners on 
the Indian Seas,” Suffren is facile prin ceps 
: of the dramatis personae; and it is not diffi- 
s cult to understand the admiration expressed 
< by Colonel Malleson for this valiant repre- 
. sentative of a navy which has numbered and 
continues to number so many officers of 

■ mark and special merit. The summary of 

■ his career here presented has been drawn 
. out with the care and skill of a practised 
r, writer ; and in it we seem to trace the heads 
: of a romance which might be developed into 
; more than one stirring octavo. Whether we 

look back upon the action off Ceylon, on 
vr. April 12; to that off Negapatam, on July 6 ; 

off Trincomali, on September 3—all within 
: five short months of 1782—or that off 
: Kadalur, on June 20,1783, there is assuredly 
sufficient heroism displayed on both sides 
for after-generations to veil over or obliterate 
the charges of rancour and animosity which 
not unnaturally may have been preferred in 
. the course of a severe struggle. Some notion 
of the character of the naval engagements 
: cited may be obtained from the casualties 
reported in each. Colonel Malleson states 
that on April 12, 1782, the English num¬ 
bered 137 killed and 430 wounded, and the 
' French 130 and 364. This statement is 
confirmed by contemporary annals, where 
' also we read that in the two succeeding 
engagements the English had 128 killed and 
S1G wounded, and the French 590 and 1277; 
- while in the action of June 20, 1783, our 
own losses are given at 99 killed and 431 
' wounded, without mention of those on the 
other side ; but none of these figures are to 
be found in the pages before us, which are 
silent on the subject. As an illustration of 
hard fighting in the case of particular ships 
may be recalled the fact that on April 12, 
1782, 45 men were killed and 102 wounded 
on board the Monmouth only, or probably a 
full third of her crew. She carried G4 guns, 
and was commanded by Captain Alms, an 


officer of distinguished gallantry. Another 
incident mentioned in the serials of the period 
is that on September 3, 1782, Suffren’s own 
ship the Heros, 74 guns, whose crew at the 
commencement of the engagement amounted 
to 1,200 men, had no less than 140 killed 
and 240 wounded—“a slaughter,” adds the 
writer in the Annual Register, “seldom 
equalled except in the cases of burning or 
blowing up.” 

Ono of the most dashing, as well as 
profitable, of the daring Frenchman’s ex¬ 
ploits was the capture of Trincomali on 
August 31, 1782. The carrying-out of the 
scheme was equal to the conception ; and, 
however mortifying to the English. Admiral, 
on sighting the port, must have been the 
ocular demonstration of his opponent’s 
success, he could hardly fail to give him 
credit for well-directed energy. 

Pierre Andrd de Suffren was bom at 
St. Cannat, in Provence, on July 13, 1726, 
and, according to Colonel Malleson, was 
killed in a duel in 1788 at the age of sixty- 
two. In the Worl.1 of December 15 of the 
latter year we observe the following para¬ 
graph : “ The Bailli de Suffren Saint-Tropez, 
Vice-Admiral of France, died at Paris on 
Thursday last, the 11th instant.” But there 
is no detailed account of the casualty, nor 
any notice whatever of the career of the 
deceased officer. He was the third son of 
the Marquis de Suffren de Saint-Tropez. 

The second book, headed “The Isle of 
France and her Privateers,” opens at a date 
about ten years after the return home of 
Suffren in 1784; and covers a period of 
about seventeen years, or from 1793 to 1810, 
closing with the loss to the French of the 
Island of Mauritius. Its more prominent 
hero is of less respectable status than a 
Vice-Admiral of France, but he does not fall 
behind his socially higher countryman in 
romantic adventure. Robert Surcouf must, 
indeed, have been a corsair of corsairs ; and 
to him any one of his boats, the Emilie, 
Clarisse, or Revenant, was for the nonce, or 
so long as it served his purpose, much as the 
Alabama to Captain Semmes. The great 
Napoleon, when First Consul, offered him 
the commission of “ post-captain in the 
French navy, with the command of two 
frigates in the Indian seas; ” but he would 
not exchange his roving life for the more 
dignified service, unless he were guaranteed 
an independence from superior control, 
which was clearly out of the question. 
Francois Lememo was another pupil of the 
same school, scarcely equal to Surcouf, but 
not far behind him ; and a third destroyer 
of British commerce in the Indian seas 
appeared in the person of Jean Dutcrtre, 
“ little inferior to Lememe.” Others are 
also spoken of; but the story of the occupa¬ 
tion of the insignificant Rodriguez, and the 
conquest of the larger islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, has a more general interest 
than that of the minor privateersmen to 
whom these localities afforded shelter, and 
the reader who anticipates pleasure and 
instruction from its perusal will not be dis¬ 
appointed. La Reunion and Mauritius— 
once Bourbon and the Isle of France— 
though not under one rule, are now friendly 
rivals. If the latter has the advantage of 
harbours and a wider area of productiveness, 


the former can boast greater diversity of 
climate, with romantic and picturesque 
scenery of rare order. If the former has to 
struggle against severe seasons and climatic 
visitations, the latter is not exempt from 
like irresistible influences. Nearly allied by 
geographical position, the distance between 
the two is yet four times that which separates 
Calais from Dover. But close voisinage in 
Europe draws Western people together in 
far Africa; and while each settlement, in 
matter of Government, exhibits a distinct 
typo of its own, there should exist for these 
particular islands a link of brotherhood 
independent of national characteristics. 

The third book, entitled “Foreign Adven¬ 
turers in India,” commences with a sketch of 
De Boigne’s remarkable India career, and 
adds to it notices of at least a score of minor 
adventurers, mostly satellites. Interesting 
and manifestly useful as it is for future his¬ 
torians, we think that this part of the work 
will hardly prove so attractive to the general 
reader as the treatment of the less hack¬ 
neyed theme of naval exploits. But it may 
safely be commended to consideration, as 
also the Appendix describing the British 
expedition sent from India to Egypt in 
1801. 

We observe that Colonel Malleson, in the 
earlier pages of his book, does not say a 
word in extenuation or explanation of the 
withdrawal of M. D’Orves from tho Coro¬ 
mandel coast at a time when the delay of a 
few days would have “ starved ” our troops 
“ into surrender.” In a foot-note (p. 9) he 
quotes the Viscomte de Souillac, Governor of 
the Isle of France, in support of a wholesale 
condemnation of the act; but we are doubt¬ 
ful whether a countryman’s opinion, under 
the circumstances, is a better guide to the 
historian than the English chronicles of the 
period. Cases are not uncommon, in this 
world of official rivalry and jealousy, where 
a man’s character is more seriously damaged 
by normal friends than by abnormal foes. 
We neither assert nor imply that it was so 
in the present instance, but simply ask 
reference to the Annual Register's historical 
summary for the year 1782. 

Sir Eyre Coote, be it remembered, had, 
before the arrival of the French ships from 
Mauritius, disarmed the inhabitants of Pon- 
dicheri, destroyed their boats, and removed 
the provisions which had been stored ex¬ 
pressly for the support of the newcomers :— 

“ The destruction of the boats was in a peculiar 
manner timely and fortunate; for M. d’Orves 
arrived with a squadron soon after oft' that place, 
and being in great distress for water, provisions, 
and other necessaries, the leant of boats on both 
sides occasioned bis quitting the coast without 
obtaining any relief.” 

Explanation is wanting for the words we 
have italicised, but if t hey mean that ship’s 
boats were not more available than shore 
boats for landing or embarking troops and 
stores, such a state of things might bo 
accounted for by tho surf. At tho same 
time we must allow that history—that is to 
say, the judgment of historians on the 
evidence before them—is not otherwise 
favourable to M. d’Orves. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Mine is Thine. By Lieufc.-Col. Lockhart. 

In Three Volumes. (Blackwood.) 

The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Souci. By Mrs. J. H. Twells. In One 
Volume. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Pangerfield. By H. Baden Pritchard. In 
Three Volumes. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Cruel London. By Joseph Hatton. In 
Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Loved and Unloved. By Harriet Davis. In 
One Volume. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
Corrafin. By the Author of “ Marley 
Castle.” In Two Volumes. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Colonel Lockhart’s novel has already 
appeared in numbers in Blachvood’s Maga¬ 
zine, and everyone will be glad to welcome 
it in its more permanent form. Its per¬ 
manence will be lasting, for it is not of the 
class of stories which are read once and done 
with. It is a fascinating story, both from the 
brilliance of its writing and the vigour of its 
studies of character. Such scenes as the 
table d’hote at Cadenabbia, the deer drive in 
Scotland, and the hero’s maiden speech in the 
House, will be read for their own sakes apart 
from their place in the story, and none of the 
portraiture in the book will be easily forgot¬ 
ten. The arrogant pomposity of Lord Ger- 
mistoune; the high-mindedness and simple 
nobility of Cosmo and Esme (who love each 
other with a trust and reverence which 
compared with the fiction of the present day 
is old-fashioned) ; the keen business powers 
of Mr. Glencaim; the scheming of Mrs. 
Ravenhall; and the naive selfishness of the 
spendthrift Tom Wyedale, are all drawn 
with power and sustained to the end. The 
plot by which Cosmo Glencairn comes 
into possession of the title and house of 
Esme’s father, though cleverly conceived, is 
rather like a fairy-tale, but the episode in 
which the hero clears his father’s honour is 
very finely drawn; and there is much 
humour in the grudging compulsion with 
which Lord Germistoune is brought to give 
him credit for his generosity. Books often 
gain from being written by those whose 
chief work in life has not been of a literary 
character. Men like Colonel Lockhart 
bring to their stories a freshness and a force 
which too often flag in the professional 
novelist; and they generally give to their 
plots the charm of originality. Mine is Thine 
is altogether a book of a high and re¬ 
fined order, with a story in it which never 
falls off in interest or in its entertaining 
style, except perhaps at the point where the 
hero makes his proposal to Esme. We can¬ 
not bring ourselves to believe that such a 
man as Cosmo Glencairn really made two 
long speeches as if he were practising for 
the House, or that he talked to Esme just 
then about the music of his life, saying, 
“ You are its keynote, and its theme is the 
lovo which I now otter you.” 

Mrs. Oliphant has done all that brilliant 
writing and most careful word-painting can 
do to make the plot of The Primrose Path 
palatable to her readers, but in spite of her 
efforts they will continue all through to have 
an uneasy sense of knowing something which 
they onght not to know. It was a daring 


idea to take for a heroine a bonnie Scotch 
heiress, and make her engage herself to the 
low-born man who is at the same time be¬ 
trothed to her own housemaid. Mrs. Oli¬ 
phant makes the story so realistic that the 
engagement becomes to us like an uncom¬ 
fortable fact of which we suddenly gain 
cognisance, and we find ourselves uncon¬ 
sciously trying to help poor Margaret out of 
her trouble. The characters of the third- 
rate artist, Rob Glen (whose veneer of cul¬ 
ture throws such glamour over the lonely 
Margaret), and his grasping shrewd mother, 
are like unpleasant photographs from which 
we turn away almost indignant at their 
likeness to life. Tho dreamy old bookworm, 
Sir Ludovic, brings to us a remembrance of 
Romola’s father. The sisters, Mrs. Belling¬ 
ham and Miss Leslie, superficial, fussy, and 
lazily good-natured, are drawn as Mrs. 
Oliphant alone can draw the commonplace 
women of our own day. Even the minor 
characters Bell and John, the faithful old 
servants, and the minister and his wife, are 
all living pictures, full of vivacity and force, 
and rich in humorous touches. Among 
many amusing scenes in the book, not the 
least so is that in which Dr. Burnside laments 
the rationalistic tendencies of Rob Glen. 

“ Dr. Burnside shook his puzzled head when he 
went into the Manse to tea. ‘ Yon’s a clever lad,’ 
he said to his wife; ‘ I sometimes think the devil 
always gets the cleverest.’ ‘ Well, Doctor,’ said 
Mrs. Burnside, who was a very strong theologian, 
‘ have you forgotten that the foolish things of the 
earth are to confound the strong P ’ But the Doc¬ 
tor only shook his head. He did not like to think 
of himself as one of the foolish things of this 
earth, even though by so doing he might have a 
better hope of confounding the audacious strength 

of Rob Glen.‘I think I will preach my 

sermon on the fig-tree next Sunday morning,’ he 
said to his wife, after tea; ‘I think that will 
stagger him if anything can.’ ‘ Well, Doctor,’ 
Mrs. Burnside replied, ‘ it will always be a plea¬ 
sure to hear it; but I fear Robert Glen is one of 
those whose ears are made heavy that they cannot 
hear.’ The Doctor shook his head again, out of 
respect to the Scriptures ; but he was not so hope¬ 
less. Perhaps he believed in his sermon on the 
fig-tree more than his wife did, and he felt that 
to gain back the young man who had baffled him 
would be indeed a crown of glory. He spent an 
hour in his study that night looking up sermons 
which specially suited the case.” 

Souci is a novel coming to us from 
America, which reminds us in its style of 
some of Ouida’s. It is an interesting story, 
and in some places written with great 
power. The opening chapters are especially 
forcible. Souci is a little French orphan 
girl with a beautiful voice, who is kept to 
her work by the crutch of her tyrant More 
Ursule. When Souci’s life has become 
quite unbearable, she rouses the compassion 
of Tonio, a little Italian boy under the same 
malevolent guardianship, who takes Souci 
and his violin in his hand, and wanders out 
into the night. The adventures of the two 
children are told with great pathos, and the 
parting between them when M. Delacroix 
adopts Souci, to educate her in singing, and 
Tonio separates himself from her for her 
good, is an exquisite scene. Tho interest of 
the book flags here for some time, for 
Souci’s light and shade have been more to 
us than Tonio’s goodness, and his fortunes 
are followed, while hers are entirely sup¬ 


pressed until she reappears as the perfect 
singer, the courted idol. From this period 
to the tragic ending in Garibaldi’s campaign 
the interest again asserts itself, and some 
of the scenes, especially the closing one near 
Castel-Petroso, are very powerful. The book- 
well repays reading, though there is rather 
too much sentiment and italicising in it; 
and we would remind Mrs. Twells that if 
Charles Lamb did say “ There is a soul of 
goodness in things evil,” he quoted it from 
Shakspere, and that the sentence quoted on 
page 115 is a well-known one from The 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, 
and not from his Life. 

Dangerfield is an unpleasant story; its 
first hero is a villain of the last-century 
type; its second hero is a stage carpenter 
and scene-painter, who gets some of his 
sketches for scenes into the Royal Academy 
with great ease, and sells them with aston¬ 
ishing success. The plot, though it is 
worked out with considerable ingenuity, 
is of the order which would pass muster in 
a melodrama on the boards of a third-rate 
London theatre. 

Cruel London is written with talent, but 
cannot be described as a pleasant or refined 
book. It tells how a countryman becomes 
a wealthy squire, and the prey of designing 
London relations. His many adventures and , 
misfortunes, and the final redemption of his 
character through his colonial life, are 
cleverly worked out; but with the exception 
of the character of Jane Crosby, which is 
a fine one, none of the dramatis personsc 
create strong interest, though there is a good 
deal of sensationalism, especially in the 
parts referring to the infamous Refuge kept 
by Miss Weaver, and the mysterious poisoner, 
Fabien Pasha, “whose draughts leave no¬ 
signs for coroners’ inquests.” But the 
closing scene, in which the fanatic Tristram 
Decker coldly and malignantly triumphs in 
the dying agonies of his victim, is, it is to 
be hoped, untrue to any nature that can bo 
called human. 

Loved and Unloved is an easy flowing story 
on the well-worn subject, a mistake in mar¬ 
riage. Both hero and heroine too easily 
escape from the consequences of their wrong¬ 
doing, and stage justice would demand some 
Nemesis beyond the reproaches of conscience. 
The story is neither a long nor a tedious one, 
and there are humorous touches in it—one 
of the best, perhaps, is where Lord Delmare 
weighs his affection for the heroine before 1 
he can bring himself to propose to her, 
and strengthens his drooping courage with , 
the reflection,, “ I don’t think she would I 
strike the eye as incongruous in the long 
drawing-room. ’ ’ 

The author of Corrafin, if asked whether j 
he could write a novel, would assuredly have ^ 
answered as the Frenchman did about hunt¬ 
ing, “I do not know, but I will try.” He has 
apparently made up his mind that there shall 
be a book, and that it shall be an Irish one. 

So he proceeds to write down everything 
funny that he can think of, not considering it 
necessary to arrange his plot or to give any 
sequence to his incidents. The mirth grows 
uproarious sometimes, and is not always in 
the best taste, and the pathos is seldom ven 
pathetic, but two volumes are at last filled 
with the most commonplace jokes of bar- 
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rack-rooms, a little hunting' and love- 
making, and a good many moral reflections. 

F. M. Owen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Economics for Beginners. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. (Longmans.) The few economists who 
accept Mr. Macleod’s economic doctrines may be 
glad to have them set forth in a compact and neat 
little manual. Economists used to be divided 
into adverse and even bitterly hostile schools or 
-sects on special questions, such as the Bank Charter 
Act, but the main question now dividing them is 
•the broad one respecting the province and method 
of political economy itself. Mr. Macleod charac¬ 
teristically asserts that his conception of it as the 
-science of exchanges is that of a school of econo¬ 
mists “ whose doctrines are now rapidly gaining 
the ascendency throughout the world,” although 
that limitation of its province is rejected alike by 
Mr. Mill and his followers, and by the newer 
school of which an account is given in Mr. 
Ingram’s masterly exposition of “ the present 
position and province of political economy,” just 
published by Messrs. Longmans. Mr. Macleod’s 
assertion that “ it is now universally admitted that 
political economy is a physical science ” is equally 
•bold, to use the mildest term. Mr. Mill, both in his 
•essay on the definition and method of political 
economy and in his later treatise, draws a funda¬ 
mental distinction between the moral and physical 
sciences, placing political economy among the 
former, while Mr. Cairnes has distinguished it 
from both. Mr. Macleod would find it difficult 
to prove that half-a-dozen European economists, 
English or Continental, of the least reputation 
have classed political economy among the physical 
sciences, and the truth appears to be that he has 
made this sweeping assertion both without examin¬ 
ation of the works of theleading modern economists 
•and without understanding the meaning usually 
attached to the term “ physical science.” The 
-same confusion of thought leads Mr. Macleod to 
-class money, or gold and silver coin, as a form of 
■credit, and to define it as “ metallic credit,” and 
as a “right to a future payment.” The funda¬ 
mental distinction between money and credit is 
•3een in a crisis, when credit vanishes, and money 
stands like a rock. The essential difference be¬ 
tween money and both credit and commodities is 
that it alone possesses the quality of universal 
■exchangeability, or of being the universal medium 
of exchange. Instead of beiug merely “a right 
to a future payment,” it is the only thing which 
must be accepted as a present payment, as many 
men of business know to their cost. 

The Wealth and Commerce of Nations and the 
Question of Silver. By Ernest Seyd. (Eden, 
Fisher and Co.) Mr. Seyd attaches too much im¬ 
portance, in our opinion, to the demonetisation of 
silver on the Continent in his theory of the 
causes of the present depression of trade through¬ 
out the world. It has, however, certainly been a 
disturbing force, and Mr. Seyd’s treatise is full of 
instructive matter even for those who dissent 
wholly from his main inferences. He convicts 
(pp. 10-21) Mr. Leone Levi of a very gross mis¬ 
representation. 

Three Years in Boumania. Bv J. W. Ozanne. 
(Chapman and Ilall.) The unadorned matter-of- 
fact title of Mr. Ozanne’s book sufficiently indi¬ 
cates its character. It gives us about tho amount 
of honest, fair, but withal somewhat superficial 
information that we might expect from an im¬ 
partial and intelligent Englishman after three 
years’ residence in the capital of “ a principality 
hitherto almost unknown.” His fairness of mind, 
and the fact that, if we except Miss Berger's Life 
on the Lower Danube —of which he does not seem 
to have heard—“ no book on the country has ever 
been written by an Englishman in the English 
language,” fully justify our recommending the 


work. As the late Lord Strangford urged re¬ 
peatedly, all these countries in the east of Europe 
ought to be observed by Englishmen for English¬ 
men. Mr. Ozanne very justly remarks “ that the 
opinions of foreign writers on Boumania are not 
always to bo implicitly relied on. The French 
cannot find words for their praise, while the 
Germans are usually hard and cynical.” But 
while our author is impartial, his book is incom¬ 
plete. This he himself avows in his Preface, 
excusing it on two grounds—the indolence of his 
readers, and the small importance of his subject. 
“ Boumania," he observes, “ is not a first-class 
State.” Thus, while the book is short, it is also 
diffuse both in matter and style. Nor does Mr. 
Ozanne seem to have much personal acquaintance 
with the country beyond the capital and its imme¬ 
diate environs. This is the more to be regretted, as 
on the occasion of a trip to Ardialia (Transylvania), 
he makes some very sensible observations on the 
different character of that country and its people 
as compared with those of Boumania. From the 
foregoing remarks it will be understood that this 
little book does not pretend to be a learned work, 
and it were perhaps hypercritical to complain of 
his quoting, without any expression of disapproval, 
the absurd derivation of the name “ Wallacbia” 
from Vallis aquarian. He ushers in his account 
of the gipsies of Bucharest by saying that he 
ought to know something about them, as several 
of their cottages fringed the garden of the house 
in which he lived for two years, hearing them at 
the dawn of day fiddling and piping “ in honour of 
Pan, the Lord of all.” But he ought to refer us 
to some more definite source of information with 
regard to their theosophy, of which he gives a 
most extraordinary account (pp. 08, 04). Among 
other statements equally astonishing, he tells us 
that, “ according to the Tzigans tho twelve months 
of the year are the twelve little books of God: 
the twelve tables of the laws of Moses and 
Bomulus, in which are inscribed the Ten Com¬ 
mandments of Bud-dha, or Moses.” Here, as in 
some other parts of his book, Mr. Ozanne is too 
much disposed to rely on his Boumanian au¬ 
thorities. 

Tns Bev. W. n. Sewell, Vicar of Yaxley in 
Suffolk, has contributed to the fifth volume of 
the Suffolk Archaeological Proceedings a paper 
upon Sir James Tyrell, the supposed murderer of 
tho princes in the Tower, endeavouring to clear 
his memorv of that very dark stain. The Tyrells 
were a Suffolk family, and a beautiful chapel at 
Gipping, in which the names of Sir James and of 
Anne his wife may be read in an inscription above 
a doorway, is believed to have been erected by the 
former in expiation of the crime. It may be 
freely acknowledged that this view rests solely 
upon tradition; but the mode in which Mr. 
Sewell attempts to dispose of real historical evi¬ 
dence will scarcely satisfy men of sober judgment 
who have no particular interest in the Tyrells. 
The first historian who speaks of Sir James's com¬ 
plicity in the crime was an undoubted contem¬ 
porary, Polydore Vergil; but Mr. Sewell has no 
difficulty in showing that he was a man of very 
bad character, and assumes that he must have had 
some animus against Sir James. The next is 
Sir Thomas More, or the author of a Lifo of 
Richard III. commonly attributed to him. Mr. 
Sewell disputes its authenticity, which, indeed, 
others before him have been disposed to doubt; 
and, with a tritto more dogmatism, but no more 
evidence that we can see, than any of his fore¬ 
runners, he brands it as pseudo-More. Then he 
discovers that no loss than eight writers prior 
to “pseudo-More” and Polydore (whom he 
erroneously takes to be all English, for two of 
them, in fact, wore foreigners, though one, it 
is true, lived at the English Court) make no 
mention of Tyrell in connexion with the deed— 
an argument something like that of an intoxicated 
husband once depicted by Punch, who, in answer 
to his wife's assertion that sho had seen him go 
into a public-house, offers to call others to witness 


they had never seen him enter one in their lives. 
Because certain writers state that a crime was 
committed, and do not say Sir James Tyrell was 
an agent in it, Mr. Sewell concludes that he could 
not have been guilty. A Vo are sorry to see so 
much labour bestowed upon a mere crotchet. Mr. 
Sewell is right enough in pointing out that Sir 
James was a man of soldierly qualities, and trusty 
upon the whole after the fashion of those days; 
but this does not by any means preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of his having made himself the instrument 
of an act of tyranny. 

Mr. Henry Halford Vaughan has himself 
pronounced at his page 450 the judgment that 
any reasonable critic must pass on his New Read¬ 
ings and New Renderings of Shakespeare's Tra¬ 
gedies (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—“ Mueh'of this 
seems to be officious;” and we may truly add, 
with Hamlet, “ Seems, madam! nay, it is. I 
know not seems.” For Mr. Vaughan disregards 
the very first canon of criticism, which is, where 
either quarto or folio, or the two combined, give 
a good sense to a line, let it stand, and do not try 
to emend it into a better. Now, take almost at 
random from Mr. Vaughan’s book two or three 
passages, and see what he does with them. First, 
two that have become “ household words: ”— 

“ Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 

Meet, and ne'er part till ono drop down a corse.” 

(1 Hen. IV., IV., i. 122-3.) 
Mr. Vaughan would (pp. 417-18) turn the first 
line into— 

“ Harry so Harry shall, hot horse hot horse ”: 
Next, Falstaff on instinct (1 Hen. IV., II., iv., 
208-301) 

“ Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules ; 
but beware Instinct ! The lion will not touch the true 
prince. Instinct is a great matter; I was a coward 
on instinct.” 

For betcare instinct Mr. Vaughan actually says (p. 
350) :—“ I would read certainly, ‘ I bar instinct.’ ” 
Thirdly, an instance on rhythm. It is as well 
known as the ABO that an extra syllable is allow¬ 
able in the centre of a line before a pause, as well 
as at the end of a line (see Abbott’s Shaksp. 
Grammar, sec. 454, p. 831). Take two lines in 
Richard II., the play which Mr. Vaughan is 
dealing with:— 

“ their loro 

Lies in | their purs j es ; [ and whoso empties 
them” (II., ii.). 

“I am | no trai | tor’s un | cle; | and that word- 
grace” (II., iii.). 

And yet when Mr. Vaughan comes to the line— 

“ To say | ‘King Rich | ard.’ Alack the heavy day,’’ 
ho gives half a page (p. 201) to say that this 
“ verse seems too long by half a foot; ” and sug¬ 
gests that “ possibly ‘ alack ’ may have been pro¬ 
nounced in one syllable, ‘ lawk.’ ” There is sadly 
too much of this kind of thing in Mr. Vaughan's 
handsome octavo of 590 pages. So far as we 
have tested it, all that is of value in it mitrht 
have gone into fifty-nine pages or les3. The 
Tragedies commented on in the present volume 
are the four Histories of K. John, Rich. II., 
1 and 2 Hen. IV, If further volumes arc to be 
printed, we do hope that their contents will be 
more carefully sifted and condensed. 

Cassells History of the United States. Vol. IIL 
Illustrated. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) In the 
third and concluding volume of this popular 
History, Mr. Ollier brings us down to the present 
time—that is, to the end of 1877. The year before, 
when Philadelphia welcomed all nations to her 
Palace of Universal Industry, on the celebration 
of her Centenary of Independence, the thirteen 
States which had composed the United States of 
1770 had increased just threefold into thirty- 
nine States. In this third volume we trace the 
growth of many of these new States. Take 
Minnesota for instance, one of the largest and most 
flourishing. The name, we are told, is an Indian 
word signifying “ sky-coloured water,” and was 
originally applied to the river St. Peter, the 
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largest tributary of the Mississippi in that region. 
This country formed part of the vast territory of 
Louisiana, but was separated from it in 1*49, 
after twenty-one millions of acres of land had been 
purchased from the Upper .Sioux Indians. A little 
village called St. Paul was made the capital of 
the newly-made State, and progressed with such 
extraordinary rapidity that in something like 
seven years it had grown into a city, with a popu¬ 
lation of upwards of 10,000 inhabitants. Both 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, which by an Act of 
Congress were admitted into the Union the year 
before, can now boast of having historical societies. 
Wisconsin has a library of upwards of 35,000 
volumes, while that of Minnesota “has on its 
shelves every work bearing directly or indirectly on 
what is now that State.” Truly our American 
cousins may be called a go-a-head nation. 
Accounts of the American expeditions sent out by 
Ilenry Grinnell, a wealthy merchant of New 
York, in search of Sir John Franklin, will always 
be read by Englishmen with interest and admira¬ 
tion, as well as what De Haven and Dr. Kane 
then accomplished, and this will be found fully 
described in Mr. Ol'ier’s work. It is profusely 
illustrated, and the illustrations seem to us 
mostly better than in the preceding volumes. 
Some of the portraits are remarkably good, 
notably those of Generals McClellan, Butler, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Meade and Burnside; but, 
on the other hand, those of Generals Grant, Lee, 
and Stonewall Jackson are just as bad. How 
such a portrait as that of President Lincoln found 
its way into this book (p. 181) we cannot tell. 
The account of the assassination of this remark¬ 
able man, which excited a feeling of the most 
profound sympathy in England, is well told by 
Mr. Ollier. He complains that up to the time 
of his death President Lincoln had received but 
scanty justice at the hands of English critics, and 
gives a curious instance of the revulsion of feeling 
in this country which appeared in a leading comic 
paper in the shape of an obituary poem on the 
murdered President—“a recantation,” remarks 
Mr. Ollier, “ perhaps the most extraordinary that 
has ever appeared in print.” Now that this His¬ 
tory of the United States is completed, we venture 
to predict that it will be widely read, and the 
great care which Mr. Ollier has bestowed upon it 
will be duly appreciated. 

Wortley and the Wortleys. By the Rev. 
Alfred Gatty, 1).D. (Sheffield : Thos. Rodgers.) 
This little sketch of the family of Wortley, whose 
first known ancestor lived in the reign of the Con¬ 
queror's son, is enlivened by an account of the 
escapades of one of the later members, the son of 
Edward and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. He 
first ran away from Westminster School, and sold 
fish at Blackwall for a twelvemonth, when he 
was found by chance and taken back to school. 
But it was of no use, for he ran away again, this 
time to sea; and, soon tiring of life on board 
ship, deserted at Oporto, and worked for two or 
three years in the vineyards. Next we hear of 
him in England as Member of Parliament for 
Huntingdonshire, while still young, and as author 
of Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Ancient 
Republics. A respectable life does not seem to 
have had much charm for him, for after a few 
years he went to reside at Alexandria and fell in 
love with a married lady, whom he gained as his 
wife by forging a certificate of her husband's 
death and becoming a Roman Catholic. The 
husband, on hearing of it, brought an action 
against Mr. Montagu and lost it. The case was 
tried in Italy, and the first marriage was declared 
void on account of the husband's being a Protestant. 
Mr. Montagu was not long contented with his 
new religion, and after seven years of married 
life he left his wifo because she would not join 
him in adopting Mohammedanism. The last act 
of his life was even more scandalous, if possible. 
When about sixty years of age ho advertised for 
a wife “ who was about to become a mother,” 
and died on his WAy to Paris to meet a person 


who was willing to accept his oiler. It is a great 
pity that he did not write an autobiography, for 
though not the most reputable, his life was cer¬ 
tainly more varied in its experiences than that of 
any other of his line. 

Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. Hutchison and Captain H. G. 
MacGregor: being the First Volume of “ Military 
Handbooks for Regimental Officers,” edited by 
Lieut.-Col. 0. B. Brackeubiirv, R.A., A.A.G. 
(0. Kegau Paul and Co.) From the Editor's 
Preface down to the last of the 120 pages of this 
eminently useful handbook, we have nothing to 
ut forward but commendation. A glance at the 
endings under which the sections of the two main 
subjects treated are arranged will show how 
practical and to the point is the teaching laid 
down; and a perusal of the sections themselves 
will convince even the non-military critic that the 
language in which instruction is conveyed is in¬ 
telligible and simple. It should be at once under¬ 
stood that “ Reconnaissance ” is here used in re¬ 
spect of the scene of proposed military operations; 
and that it has no reference to an actual enemy or 
his movements. This is the first of a series of 
publications which Col. Brackenbury is preparing 
for the militia and volunteers, as well as the 
regular army: and he promises his readers that, 
if they will patiently work through the pages put 
before them “ they will acquire almost a new 
sense. They will see,” he adds, “ features of 
country with a military eye, just ns a painter sees 
them with an artist's eye, and will gain a new and 
peculiar pleasure as incomprehensible by the outer 
world as that of the artist who sees, not dull 
fields, but lovely pictures in the flattest series of 
meadows.” The meaning is evident, for the simile 
is plain and true. A well-compiled manual of 
this kind is, however, suggestive of more than a 
soldier's professional education. It is really worth 
considering whether the little volume might not 
be used with advantage in our public schools, 
without prejudice to football or classics. One 
half-day in the week spared for out-door sketch¬ 
ing and survey might enable many an amateur 
traveller, though not wearing military uniform, to 
turn his explorations to good account; and the 
knowledge thus acquired could not fail to be found 
an invaluable adjunct to literary and descriptive 
power, which in these days often falls flat where 
science is wholly wanting. The first part of the 
Handbook under notice enables the student to 
understand and use his few more necessary in¬ 
struments, and even helps him to work out his 
object without them. The second part applies, as 
it were, to practical purposes much of the know¬ 
ledge derived from the first, and may be useful 
independently of tactics and hostile forces. 

La Constitution Inglesa y la Politico del Con¬ 
tinents. Por G. de Azcarate. (Madrid.) Fstudios 
Filosdficot y Politicos. Por el mismo. (Madrid.) 
The first of these volumes consists of the 
speech of Prof. Azcarate in which, on the nights 
of July 4 and 6, 1877, he summed up the remark¬ 
able debate at the “ Ateneo ” of Madrid on the 
question (1) Whether Great Britain owes the 
pacific and progressive character of her civilisa¬ 
tion to her political constitution; (2) and, if so, 
whether its principles can be applied to the 
peoples of the Continent. Perhaps in no other 
European country could such a debate have taken 
place, in which the speakers were of all parties— 
Reactionists, Catholic priests, Protestant mission¬ 
aries, Constitutionalists, Liberals, and Democrats 
of all shades—where all spoke with equal freedom, 
and dealt hard blows at their opponents, yet with¬ 
out transgressing the courtesies of debate. Prof. 
Azcarate's competence to lead and to sum up such 
a discussion may be partly judged by the follow¬ 
ing sentence: “ Not only are Blackstone and 

Delolme unsafe guides; but even Russell, 
Brougham, Hallam, and Macaulay are insufficient. 
We must have recourse to Freeman and Stubbs, 
to Gneist and Fischel; and even these are not 
complete without a daily study of the Times to 


follow the course of these Blow and gentle trans- j 
formations [of the English constitution].” For I 
he, like Rafael de Labra (another of the speakers , ! 

in his excellent articles, “ La Democr&cia en 
Inglatierra,” in the Revista Contemporanea of las - . I 
year, takes full account of the silent but most im¬ 
portant revolution of the present reign. He even 
weighs the conduct of Mr. Gladstone on the 
Eastern question, and the attitude of Churchmen 
and Dissenters on the Burials Bill. We lure 
space to notice but few of the writer's criticism!. 

As an example of the difference between it? 
English and all Continental political ideas, he 
remarks that while there is no English equivalent 
for coup d'etat, there is no Continental one lor 
“ self-government.” While in favour of a gradml 
approach to universal suffrage, he disapprove 
strongly of the Ballot, on the ground that votirc 
is a duty, a function, and not aright. In opp- • 
sition to reproaches of Atheistic government, he. a 1 

Catholic and Ultramontane, declares that our con¬ 
stitution is becoming daily moreandmoreChiisUin, 
since the removal of Catholic disabilities, the 
repeal of the Test Act, the admission of Jews into 
Parliament, and the disestablishment of file Irish 
Church. He also gives us a friendly warning 
against “ emjdcomania, that social, political, and 
administrative vice, the far-reaching evil refits 
of which would amaze us could we follow them 
through all their ramifications.” Is there not 
danger lest competitive examinations land ns «t 
last in this—one of the greatest scourges of Con¬ 
tinental politics P Beside this most insufi-iint 
notice of a work which we cannot too strongly 
recommend to our readers, we must just glance at 
the second on our list. It contains six essavs on i 
“ Positivism and Civilisation; ” “ Pessimism in in | 
Relation to Practical Life; ” “ The Borough in 
the Middle Ages; ” “Political Parties;" “lx* | 
and Religion ; ” “ Democracy and Private 

Rights.” In the first Azcarate notes that Comte 
borrowed his celebrated formula of three stage! 
from Turgot, and refuses the application of Posi¬ 
tivism to religion. This ana the other esses 
are marked by the lofty moral tone, and the dir-’t 
application of principles to practical life, which j 
distinguish all this Spanish professor’s writings. 

The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Volume I.- • 

a.d. 1204-1359. We have rarely opened a took 
so full as this is of minute historical information. 

It is the last work of Dr. Stuart, who* name 
should ever be dear to Scottish antiquaries, end 
Mr. Burnet has worthily finished what his friend 
did not live to complete. There are, unfortu¬ 
nately, many gaps in the series of Rolls, which it . 
is impossible, we fear, to fill up. This is greatly 
to be regretted, as from no other source could 
gain a fetter insight into the history of a wrv 
interesting country, at an eventful period. Tee 
Rolls set before us the receipts and expenditure oi 
the Court of Scotland. The payments are neces¬ 
sarily the most interesting. The prices w 
curious, as might be expected. It sounds Strang 
to hear of a sheep costing a shilling, a pig eighteen 
pence, and a hen a penny. Equally interestlog 
are the notices of the supplies for the Vise of the 
royal household. There is some valuable inter- 
mation about the death of Robert I. in 1328. 
am trace his long illuess by the payments to 
physicians and apothecaries. It appears that be 
ordered a marble tomb to be made tor himself at 
Paris, which was set up on his grave in the royal ^ 
abbey of Dunfermline. An iron railing *»t- 
rounded it, and the gold-leaf used in gildinir 11 I 
came from Newcastle and York. A nchlv- 
ornamented chapel of wood was put up over the 
grave on the day of the funeral. To turn from » 
funeral to a wedding, we have a full account ot 
the marriage of Robert’s son and successor, l!*' 1 ' 
Earl of Carrick, whose reign was so disastrous to 
bis country. The wedding took place at Berwick, 
and the bridegroom was afterwards called upon to 
repair the wall of the parish church, which to 
been thrown down by the spectators. .in® 
minstrels had a fine time of it, as they receive 
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06/. 13*. 4 4. for their pains, while the cooks, who 
were even more needful on that occasion, were re¬ 
warded with 25/. We have a full account, too, 
of the provision that was made; and there is, 
singularly enough, a gift of ten bolls of corn as a 
compensation to a poor woman of Musselbrougk 
for an injury done to her by David himself as he 
was going home from the wedding. Was her 
market-stall upset, or did the prince send a bolt 
at her from his crossbow P We have a record 
afterwards of the privations to which the king¬ 
dom was subjected during the long captivity of 
David after the battle of Durham. 

Analysis of English History, based on Green's 
Short History of the English People, by C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A. (Macmillan.) The signal success 
of Mr. Green's Short History has suggested to 
Mr. Tait the preparation of a companion volume, 
presenting us with a carefully tabulated abstract 
of the main facts, stated for the most part in Mr. 
Green’s own language, and embodying his views 
of characters and events. Though the volume 
appears with the original author’s permission, we 
are informed that he “ is in no way responsible, 
either as regards its plan or its contents." Mr. 
Tait has evidently performed his task with care, 
and many teachers will probably be glad to avail 
themselves of his services in conducting class- 
work. It strikes us, however, that the value of 
the book would have been much increased if an 
endeavour had been made to supply the most 
important of the many omissions in Mr. Green's 
History, with references to the more accessible 
sources of information. This might very well 
have been done, and all confusion avoided by the 
employment of a different type. Occasionally 
sufficient care has not been taken, in aiming at 
conciseness, to avoid the sacrifice of some essential 
limitation in the statement of a fact— e.g., we read 
(p. 17) “Marriage of JEthelberht of Kent, to 
Bercta, daughter of the Christian West-Frankish 
king, and consequent landing of Augustine in the 
Isle of Thanet.” At page 110, in connexion with 
Wentworth’s policy in Ireland, we find “Iiis 
system of Absolutism carried out, not in spite of 
Parliament, but by means of Parliament ( cf, . the 
policy of Thomas Cromwell).” In the former of 
these passages, a mere conjecture, for which we 
have really no authority, is stated as an ascertained 
fact; in the second, the all-important qualification 
that it was the Irish Parliament with which 
Wentworth was dealing is left out. It is to be 
hoped that this volume will not find its way into 
the hands of schoolboys, to whom it will only 
represent the merest “ cram.” 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wk understand that Mr. Alexander Leslie, of 
Aberdeen, a friend of Prof. Nordenskiold, has in 
preparation a narrative of that distinguished 
traveller's numerous Arctic voyages, including 
that upon which he is at present engaged with a 
view to the discovery of a north-east passage. 
The work, which has profited by the co-operation 
of Prof. Nordenskiold himself, and will be illus¬ 
trated with woodcuts and maps, will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. within an early 
date of the return of the present expedition. 

An interesting work has recently been privately 
published by “ An Adept of Thirty Years’ Expe¬ 
rience,” whom wo believe to have been formerly 
the head of a large London firm, and who has 
spent considerable sums on various schemes of 
advertising. The book is entitled Publicity. It 
is full of amusing anecdote and humour, and gives 
a very complete history of advertising. Together 
with information and amusement, it affords useful 
instruction to intending advertisers. The photo¬ 
graphic illustrations are well executed. 

Messes. Remington and Co. intend publishing 
in November a new poem by Mr. B. Montgomerie, 
entitled Bjorn and Bere, founded on a Scandina¬ 
vian legend. 
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Mr. Wentworth Webster is working at a 
chapter on “ Basque Poetry ’’ as an Appendix to 
a second edition of his Basque Legends. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Walter Leaf, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
undertaken to finish the edition of Homer's 
Aehilleid which his friend, the late Mr. J. H. 
Pratt, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master in Harrow School, was prepar¬ 
ing for Messrs. Macmillan's and Co.’s “ Classical 
Series for Colleges and Schools.” 

We understand that Canon Raines has be¬ 
queathed his remarkable series of Lancashire MSS., 
extending to over fifty volumes, to the Chetham 
Library. It is not improbable that Mr. James 
Crossley will edit a memorial volume of Canon 
Raines for the Chetham Society. 

Messrs. Samuel Tinsley and Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel in three volumes, by Florence 
Marryat, entitled Her Word Against a Lie. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
will shortly publish a volume of stories by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. 

The “ Howard Medal ” of the Statistical 
Society will be awarded in November, 1670, for 
an essay on “ The Improvements that have taken 
place in the Education of Children and Young 
Persons during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries.” 

In connexion with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, Mr. Edward 
Arber will begin on November 12 a course of 
twelve lectures on Dryden and the Essayists. 
After Christmas a course of lectures on Constitu¬ 
tional Law will be delivered by Mr. H. Cunyng- 
hame. 

It i3 said that Shere Ali has some pretensions 
to be a man of letters, as he has translated Bobin- 
son Crusoe from the Urdu into Persian. 

TnE MS. of the second edition of M. Lespy’s 
Grammaire Beamaise is finished ; and the Die- 
tionnaire Beamais, which we noticed recently 
in connexion with the obituary notice of M. Paul 
Raymond, is nearly ready. The MS. of the letter 
A has been submitted to the Comitd des Travaux 
Historiques et des Societds Savantes, and has re¬ 
ceived the warm approbation of M. Paul Meyer in 
his Report thereon. 

We read in the Cologne Gazette that the 
Rhenish and Westphalian provincial Archives are 
occupied with the publication of their territorial 
histories at the instigation of the Royal State 
Archives. The Archives of Coblenz will’publish a 
historico-geographical dictionary of the Govern¬ 
mental departments of Coblenz and Ttoves, and 
the Archives of Diisseldorf will furnish a similar 
work on the departments of Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. The Miinster archives will 
furnish an account of the struggles between Cleves 
and Cologne in the fifteenth century, and a history 
of the Counter-Reformation in Westphalia. 

The date of the next meeting of the British 
Association, which is to take place at Sheffield, 
has been altered from August G to August 20, 
1670. 

As Shakspere was one of the King's Players, he 
must have been reckoned as one of the royal 
household; indeed, in that character he and his 
eight fellows got their four Rnd a half yards each 
of “ skarlet red cloth ” for the royal procession 
into the City of London, on March 15, 1G03-4. 
He must also have had a yearly fee; and its 
amount was no doubt the same as Mr. Furnivall 
finds in the list of James l.'s household in 1G14, 
in the Lansdowne MS. 272, leaf 27:— 

“ Plaiers of 1 . - . , 


enterludes 

. 8 . 


f fee to euory of 
[them 3/. tis. Si/.” 


The poor “ Plaiers ” come nearly at the end of the 
class of “Trompeters and Musitions.” 


Mr. W. G. .Stone, of Walditch, sends us an 
interesting illustration of Juliet's tassel-gentie , 
in Bom. and Jul., II., ii., 160. “ When then they 
[Guzman's wife and mother] came home, thoy 
would one while returne with Tassel-gentles [mar¬ 
ginal note, kinds Loners ], amorous knights, like 
Amadis de Gaule, that would easily be mou’d, and 
quickly brought to stoope to the Lure ; and other- 
whiles with fierce Mastitles [marginal note, 
“ Rough hewne Hucksters ’’], roaring Boyes, and 
ruffian-like Swaggerers, such as would sweare and 
driuke, and throw the house out at the Win- 
dowes,”—J. Mabbe’s translation of Guzman de 
Alfarache, 1023, part ii., p. 311. 

The Rev. Robert Williams, of Rhydycroesau, 
has now ready Part IV. of his Selections from the 
Hengwrt MSS. at Peniarth, containing “ Carnpen 
Charlemaen ” and “ Boevn o Hampton,” being the 
mediaeval romances of the “ Gests of Charle¬ 
magne” and “ Bevis of Hampton,” in Welsh 
prose of a.d. 133G. We are sorry to find that 
Welshmen do not support Mr. Williams's impor¬ 
tant series in the way that Scotchmen do their 
antiquarian publications. The present part is 
only a guinea, and we hope it will bring in 
many additional subscribers. 

At the annual meeting of the Verein fiir die 
Geschichte des Bodensee's und Umgebung, Pfarrer 
Reinhard, of Lindau, gave an account of the so- 
called “ Armenbibeln.” A facsimile of the “ Ar- 
menbibel,” or Biblia Pauperum, belonging to the 
Gymnasium of Constance, which probably 
originated in the monastic library of Reichenau 
and belongs to the year 1300, was circulated 
among the members. This Armenbibel consists 
of nine parchment leaves with thirty-four pen 
drawings from the Life of Christ, with the typical 
parallels from the Old Testament, and a short ex¬ 
planatory text. Five specimens of the “ Armen¬ 
bibel ” are known to be in existence, of which the 
Constance copy is the oldest. After the invention 
of printing they were copied and circulated in 
print, and the Armenbibel not only served as a 
book of edification, but was in great favour as a 
Malerbuch, its drawings being widely repro¬ 
duced as church-pictures. The “ Armenbibel, as 
Pfarrer Reinhard pointed out, came thus to exert 
a considerable influence upon the development of 
ecclesiastical art. 

The third volume of the Catalogue of the Win¬ 
terthur Stadtbihliothek has just appeared in print. 
It contains G40 pages. Dr. Ernst Ileitz, in his 
excellent work on the Libraries of Switzerland, 
stated that the library of this busy manufactur¬ 
ing town of 8,000 inhabitants (the population is 
now larger) contained 10,800 volumes. We learn 
that the number has since increased to 35,000. 
The new volume is divided into two portions, 
in the second of which the late Chief Libra- 
riarn, Herr E. Steiner, has arranged the literary 
and typographical rarities of the library. It 
contains one of the most complete Elzevir col¬ 
lections in Europe, many of which are peculiar to 
Winterthur; the famous collection of Bibles; a 
rich gathering of rare prints of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; beside numerous Aldinoe, 
Stephenses, and Plantius, and precious original 
editions of the works of Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. Probably no town-library of the same 
size cau show a similar crowd of rarities. 

The first volume of M. O. Douen’s long-ex¬ 
pected work, “ Clement Marot et le Psautier 
'Huguenot, tStude historique, littdraire, musicale et 
bibliographique, contenant les melodies primitives 
des psaumes, et des specimens d'harmonie de 
Clement Januequin, Bourgeois, J. Louis, Jambe- 
de-Fer, Goudimel, Crassot, Sureau, Servin, Roland 
de Lattre,Claudin le jeune, Maresekall, Sweelinck, 
Stobee, &c.,” has now appeared, and the second is 
half printed, and will appear in the course of 
next year. The work is printed at the public 
expense. 

Among announcements in the New York Nation , 
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we notice that A. D. F. Randolph and Co. are 
making a Tolume of Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock's 
articles on Socialism in General, Communistic 
Socialism, Anti-Communistic Socialism, and 
Christian Socialism. A series of brief biographies 
of the principal American authors has been under¬ 
taken by Prof. J. 1). Hill, of Lewisburg Univer¬ 
sity, and will be published at a low price by Shel¬ 
don and Co. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce an 
illustrated edition of Bryant’s Thanatopsis, with 
designs by W. J. Linton, uniform with the illus¬ 
trated Flood of Years ; The Old House Altered, 
by George C. Mason, architect; and American 
Colonial Literature, in two volumes, by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler. 

The Committee appointed at the late Confer¬ 
ence of Librarians, and charged with the arrange¬ 
ment of the local details of next year’s meeting at 
Manchester, has already commenced its work. It 
will have as Chairman Mr. Alderman Baker, 
Chairman of the Public Free Libraries of Man¬ 
chester, under whose control those institutions 
have attained an extraordinary development. This 
■is a favourable augury of interest in the work of 
the Library Association, on the part, not only of 
professional librarians, but of all those interested 
in the educational work of the town libraries 
which abound in Lancashire. 

The Librarian of the University of Ghent has 
issued the prospectus of a Bibliotheca Belgica, or 
General Bibliography of the Netherlands. It is 
to include full descriptions of all books printed in 
the Netherlands in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and of the principal works published 
since; of all books written by Belgians and Hol¬ 
landers, as well as books relating to the Nether¬ 
lands published abroad; and the bibliography of 
Netherlandish printers established abroad. The 
peculiarity of the present proposal is that the 
Bibliotheca will not be issued in book-form, but 
in that of slips, like the loose leaves of a book, 
each describing a separate work with great care 
and minuteness, and giving all desirable informa¬ 
tion about it, as well as indicating the libraries in 
which it is to be found. It is obvious that the 
slips can be arranged in any order desired, and if 
mounted might serve as a card-catalogue. They 
are about six inches by four in size, and will be 
issued in packets of one hundred pages at the price 
of 2 fr. for the packet. The specimens issued with 
the prospectus are beautifully printed and contain 
numerous engravings of printers’ designs. 

The compilation of the first volume of 
the American Catalogue has now been com¬ 
pleted, and the work will shortly be issued fn 
parts. It will consist of two volumes, the first 
containing full-title entries under authors’ names, 
or under titles, and the second consisting of short- 
title entries in an index of subjects. All Ameri¬ 
can books in print, including reprints and 
importations of English works, will be comprised 
in the catalogue, and it is estimated that tho first 
volume will contain nearly 70,000 entries. The 
subscription price of the two volumes is 25 dols., 
and the publisher is Mr. F. Leypoldt, the pro¬ 
prietor of the Publishers' Weekly. 

The New York Nation of October 17 writes:— 
■“Mr. Robert 0. Winthrop read at the June meet¬ 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical Society some very 
entertaining correspondence between Governor John 
Winthrop, of Connecticut, and sundry members of the 
newly-founded Royal Society in England, to which he 
himself had been elected January 1, 1662-3, while 
ho was in England on business of the colony. Those 
letters have just been printed apart from tho Proceed¬ 
ings , and are very entertaining reading, covering the 
decade between 1661 and 1672. The elder Samuel 
Hartlib—tho ‘Master Hartlib ’ of Milton's admir¬ 
ing dedication of the essay on Education — and 
Milton’s other friends, Theodore Haak and Henry 
Oldonburg (the latter the Secretary of the Royal 
•Society) are some of tho English correspondents. 
Hartlib in his first letter quotes from a German letter 
including a Latin extract, the writer wishing he might 
spend half a day, or even a whole day, with Winthrop 


( biswei/en vain tc he Ich mich bry Ihm auff I odcr gant- 
zen tag). Poor Haak makes as light as he can of his 
bodily and domestic afflictions, aud as much of his 
affection for Winthrop, and would fain * expectorate 
my case into yo’r Bosome.’ Oldenburg is more in¬ 
teresting, with his active mind, his prodigious lists of 
queries concerning tho progress of the colonies, his 
promptings to Winthrop to make and communicate all 
sorts of philosophical observations. From his residence 
‘in the Palatal' he writes of tho Society’s scope, ‘We 
have taken to taske the wholo Vniverse,’ and he is 
‘much mistakon in the genius and cutt of ye bulk 
of English Worthyes’if the society do not wonder¬ 
fully thrive and benefit mankind. He persuades 
himself that Winthrop, knowing ‘ so well the vseles- 
nes of ye notional and disputaciousSchool philosophy,' 
will earnestly * recommend this reall Exporimontal 
way of acquiring knowledge, by conversing with and 
searching into the works of God themselves.’ In 
another letter, asking ‘ whether the Natives haue any 
Wolf-dogs wch they know to be really descended of 
W'olues of both sides,’ he approaches, as Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop points out in a foot-note, ‘ The Origin of 
Species.’ In still another he alludes to the desirability 
of a union of the colonies. As for Governor Winthrop, 
he shows a praiseworthy sense of his duty to the society ; 
explains the defect in the deep-sea sounding apparatus 
entrusted to him ; writes of conflicting tales about the 
high tides in tho Bay of Fundy; tells of his study of a 
better way of ascertaining the longitude at sea, in¬ 
stancing the difficulty of'findinge Barmudas,’ which 
had somotimes provod impossible ‘ after long tyme 
beatings every way for it; ’ hints at a new scheme for 
‘ a way of trade & banke without money; ’ sends over 
numerous curiosities of tho country from maizo and 
cranberries to star-fish and horseshoe crabs, and ' two 
papers of latin composed by two Indians now scollars 
in the Colledge in this Country, & the writing is with 
their owne hands.’ He was present 'at the taking of 
* Manatos Island,’ in 1664, by the English, and ho 
then observed the ‘ placo not far from N. Yorke, wch 
the dutch call Hell gat, . . . and the tyde passeth 
thore in that strange manner, etc.’ ” 

The Indian Antiquary for September contains 
the continuation of Mr. Fleet's important series of 
papers “ On Sanskrit and Old Oanarese Inscrip¬ 
tions.” Two copper-plate grants are dealt with, 
the first of which is a grant, now in the British 
Museum, purporting to be made by Pulikesi I., 
and dated Saka 411 (a.d. 489-490). But its au¬ 
thenticity has already been doubted, and Mr. Fleet 
gives conclusive reasons to prove that it must be a 
forgery of the tenth or eleventh century. The second 
is a grant on three copper plates, two of which are 
in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
third having been lost. It purports to be a grant 
of Vikramaditya I., but its contents show it, like 
the other, to be a forgery of much later date. The 
well-known Tamil scholar, Dr. Pope, commences 
a series of articles on the Kurral, the masterpiece 
of Tamil poetry. He places the poem somewhat 
later than Dr. Grant and Dr. Caldwell, and is less 
inclined to attribute it to a Jain or Buddhist 
author. These principal papers are followed by 
an exceptionally varied and rich selection of minor 
notes and queries. Of these may be mentioned a 
paper by Sir Walter Elliott, calling attention to 
the unfortunate action of the Madras Government 
in allowing the destruction of the so-called “Jain 
Pagoda ” at Negapatam ; and a poetical version, by 
Dr. Muir, of the curious legend of Asita, “ the 
Buddhist Simeon.” 


OBITtJAET. 

The death, on October 11, of the Rev. Peter 
Holmes, D.D., an eminent theological and Biblical 
student, should not pass without notice. Dr. 
Holmes was born in the lovely vale of Bickleigh, 
a few miles from Plymouth, and educated at the 
grammar school of that town. He graduated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1848, and was after¬ 
wards appointed to tho Ilead-Mastership of Ply¬ 
mouth Grammar School. After his retirement 
from that post he for many years kept a private 
school in the same town with great success. In 
1848 ho published a volume entitled Observations 
on the Standard of Doctrine in the Church of 


England, and in 1851 a short history of Biocem 
Synods. Numerous articles fron his’ pen appeared j 
in the Christian Remembrancer and m the third 
edition of Dr. Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopaedia. For ] 
the series of volumes bearing the title of fe , 

“ Anglo-Catholic Library ” Dr. Holmes traa-lstd 1 
Bishop Bull's Defensio Jidei Nicaenne and Judi¬ 
cium ecclesiae catholicae. Ills translation of the 1 
Writings of Tertullian will be found in Chris ( 
Ante-Niceno Christian Library; his translation of 1 
the Anti-Pelagian Works and the Be peccatmm 1 
mentis et remissions of St. Augustine forms a part 1 
of Clark's English edition of the works of tin: j 

f reat Father of the Church. As a resident in I 
'lymouth and a fellow-student in Biblical research 1 
Dr. Holmes took a keen interest in the life of Dr. > 
S. P. Tregelles; on the death of his distinguished 1 
friend in 1875 Dr. Holmes published a short j 
Memorial Notice of his career. Dr. Holmes died : 
at Wellington Villa,Mannamead, on the Uth n’t; 1 
he leaves behind him a very valuable library at 1 
quired with great pains and judgment. '■ 

Dr. Robert Bi.akev died at 20 Blomfield 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, on the 26th ult, Dr. l 
Blakey was.born at Morpeth in 1795, and, applying 
himself at an early’ age to the study of philosophy, 
he published in 1829 a work on the Freedom i 
the Divine and Human Wills. His History of 
Moral Science (2 vols.) appeared in 1633, and in tie 
following year his Essay on Logic (two editions). 

In 1848 he brought out a History of the Four 
sophy of the Mind, and in 1851 a kindred work 
on Logic. Two volumes of his History of 
Literature, bringing the work down to 1700, were 
published in 1855; two more volumes were pro- . 
mised, but these have never been produced Under | 
the pseudonym of Peter Hackle and under his 
own name he issued from the press many wore 
on angling, the most important being The Angler i : 
Ouide to the Rivers and Lakes of England ml 
Scotland, and a volume of Historical Sketehet of 
Angling Literature. His honorary degree of 
Ph.D. was derived from the University of Jena. 

Dr. Herbert Ktxastox, the well-known H;fl 
Master of St. Paul’s School, died on the 26ih 
ult. at his residence, 31 Alfred Place. Bon ; 
at Warwick in 1809, he was educated from lrf« 
to 1827 at Westminster School. In the latter 
year he proceeded to Christ Church, and few 
years later obtained a first-class in classics. After , 
passing some years as Tutor and Greek Reader at 
Christ Church", he was elected High Master ot !)t 
Paul’s School in 1838, and held that post until 
1876. In 1850 he was appointed rector of 8t 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, and retired from that pre¬ 
ferment in 1866 with a pension, on its union with 
the adjoining benefice of St. Mary Somerset A 
pleasing volume of Miscellaneous Poetry (the cbiet ; 
part of the collection being a series of sonnets os 
the life and duties of a country curate) from W 
pen was published in 1841, and twenty yean®* 
a volume of Occasional Hymns. In 185; * ( 
edited with a translation Cardinal Dooms*} 
Glory of Paradise. Dr. Kynaston brought out» 
1867 a volume of Cantica Coletina, and has puk 
lished several other volumes of Latin poetry - 5 
honour of Dean Colet and bis school. R* 
scholars of this age have surpassed Dr. Kyna-'t® 
as a writer of Latin verse. 


ROTES OF TRAVEL. 

We bear that Sir Thomas Elder, who L- 
already shown so great liberality in promoim- 
the exploration of the unknown regions 0 
Australia, intends shortly to despatch and f 
expedition into the interior, under the common 
of Mr. Jess Young, who was astronomer to - • 
Ernest Giles’ expedition. Mr. Aoung has w- 
in England for some time past, making prep-ar 
tions for his journey, and sailed for New 1° i 
en route for Australia, a few days ago. 

A letter has lately been receivod from Signer 
Gessi, dated from Lardo, near Gondokoro, L 
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August 7; he hoped soon to reach Gaba-el- 
Shambil, and to travel thence by land to Rohl, 
after ■which he proposes to go into the interior of 
the Bahr-el-Gazal region, where an insurrection 
Las broken out under Suleiman Bey. 

In company with Capt. Henry Sengstake, who 
took a prominent part in the German Arctic 
Expeditions of 1808 and 1870, and who has 
recently returned from the west coast of America, 
Dr. Otto Finsch, the well-known ornithologist of 
Bremen, contemplates undertaking a scientific 
voyage among tko islands of the North Pacific. 
His own attention will be directed more particu¬ 
larly to bis own branch of science, while his com¬ 
panion will study the geography and hydro¬ 
graphy of the places visited. Dr. Finsch is 
assisted in the matter by the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, but he hopes to obtain additional aid 
from other sources so as to enable him to charter 
a vessel and thus be more independent in his 
movements. Should his hopes be realised, he pro¬ 
poses to visit more especially the Caroline Archi¬ 
pelago or New Philippines, the Ladrones or Mari¬ 
anne Islands, and the Bonin or Arzobispo group, 
about many of the islands in which next to 
nothing is known. Dr. Finsch thinks, and not 
without reason, that much may be done for 
science in all its branches in this part of the 
world ; and that, looking at the matter from a 
geographers stand-point, time will be profitably 
spent in preparing maps of the islands, and in col¬ 
lecting materials for reports on their products, 
economic capabilities, and physical condition. 

Mb. Henry S. Forbes has recently left for 
the East for the purpose of undertaking scientific 
investigations in the island of Celebes, and he 
hopes to be able to extend his work to the archi¬ 
pelago lying to the eastward. 

Though later news has reached us respecting 
movements of the Belgian African expedition, it 
may not be uninteresting to mention that General 
Stone, chief of the Egyptian staff, has received a 
letter, dated July 20, from Dr. Dutrieux giving 
some account of their progress up to that date. 
He says they were then travelling between 6° and 
7° S. lat., their route being much to the north 
of that followed by Mr. Stanley. Nikonda, the 
village from which the letter was written, is, ac¬ 
cording to M. Cambier’s observations, in long. 35° 
15' 40" and lat. 6° 13' 40". 

The Consular Report from Cayenne furnishes 
some interesting particulars respecting Dr. 
Crevaux’ journey across the interior of French 
Guiana to the Amazon, to which allusion has be¬ 
fore been made in the Academy. The traveller 
states the two principal results of his expedition 
to be :—(1) His having succeeded in crossing the 
Tumae Humae range, which numerous explorers 
had failed even to approach during the last three 
centuries; (2) His having discovered the true de¬ 
lineation of the River Yary, an important affluent 
of the Amazon, the navigation of which is of the 
most perilous kind. In treating of the numerous 
routes across the mountain range by which the 
Amazon may be reached from French Guiana, Dr. 
Crevaux states that there is one of particular in¬ 
terest—viz., by descending the River Yratapuru, 
which has no rapids to speak of, and falls into the 
Yary below its grand and most precipitous cata¬ 
racts; and that by that route the traveller can 
reach the Amazon from Cayenne in forty-five 
days. 

We have received a revised edition of Johnston's 
War Map of A fghanistan, upon which we made 
some comments three weeks ago at the time of its 
first appearance. Justice demands that we should 
now say that in this revised edition our criticisms 
have received attention in every case, and that the 
map is so far greatly improved. At the same time 
we must add that Messrs. Johnston have somewhat 
misunderstood the general purport of our remarks. 
It would be easy to point out not a few mistakes 
still remaining, but our object in drawing atten¬ 
tion to the subject at all was to reprobate the 


slovenliness with which most English carto¬ 
graphers produce their maps to meet a sudden 
demand. The real fault, of course, rests with the 
English public, who cannot discern a good map 
from a bad. By far the best map of Cyprus that 
we have yet seen is published by a German firm. 

In Ups and Downs : a Story of Australian Life 
(S. W. Silver and Co.), Mr. "Rolf Boldrewood 
gives an account of some vicissitudes in the career 
of one John Redgrave, a well-to-do young squatter, 
who, not content with a prosperous cattle-station, 
sought a royal road to riches in sheep-farming. 
In this, however, he found to his cost that there 
were many “ ups and downs,” the latter being 

f iredominant. In the end he repented his rest- 
essness, and, with more luck than he deserved, 
was fortunate enough to find Marshmead, his old 
home, in the market; there he settled down, 
married, and was happy ever after. Mr. Boldre¬ 
wood tells his story with the view of warning 
young colonists against abandoning “ the sub¬ 
stance for the shadow,” but it is to be feared that 
the auri sacra fames will, in new countries where 
men make haste to be rich, prove more powerful 
than the words of wisdom which flow so readily 
from his pen. The book is hardly written with 
as much care as one could have wished, and the 
style is sometimes verbose and irritating. How 
a man can be an “ examplar [sic] of first-class 
management” is not quite obvious, nor is the 
advantage of using such words as “ recountal,” 
See .; but, notwithstanding these and other oddities 
of expression, the book is well worth reading as 
giving a truthful picture of colonial life. 


TWO NEW CHINESE BOOKS. 

Hwan yeu ti chieu sin lu. (New Account of 
Travels round the Globe.) A Chinese visitor to 
the Philadelphia Exhibition has written a book 
with notes of his journey and a description of the 
exhibition. He was sent by Mr. Hart, Inspector 
General of Chinese Customs, and the book, which 
is in four volumes, has been printed at the 
Customs press at Shanghai, by order of Mr. Hart. 
The author also visited Japan on his way to 
America, and spent a few days in England and 
France on his return to China. The work is a 
full statement of hi3 thoughts and experiences, 
and contains a mass of information new to his 
countrymen. He has not the scholarly and ele¬ 
vated tastes of Kwo Sung-tau, the ambassador to 
England, or the poetic spirit of Pin Chun, the 
first in time of the Chinese envoys to Europe. 
But his mind is open to impressions, and he has 
an eye for machinery and the products of Western 
civilisation. He is a sincere admirer of the rail¬ 
way and the telegraph. He appreciates the clean¬ 
liness of Western habits of living. He enjoys the 
luxuries of hotel life, and the comfort of a car¬ 
riage and pair. He was active with his pen, and 
has drawn a long succession of accurate pictures 
of foreign objects and foreign life. The book 
betokens great industry on the part of the author, 
and his possession of an aptitude for close obser¬ 
vation. His spirit toward foreign nations is 
friendly and unprejudiced. Li Kwei had, before 
this eight months’ journey round the world, 
been employed in the Ningpo Custom House as a 
despatch-writer for more than ten years. Here 
he had become acquainted with foreigners, his 
superiors in office, and was thus better prepared 
to understand without prejudice what he saw as a 
traveller. Besides, he has not forgotten for a 
moment that the object of his mission was that 
he might write a book on the exhibition and on 
the incidents of his travels for the information of 
his countrymen. Without sacrificing his inde¬ 
pendence he writes as a Custom House employs, 
under foreign control. When Li Ilung-chang 
was asked to contribute a Preface be con¬ 
sented. He writes in the tone that might 
be expected from the most able and influen¬ 
tial of the living Viceroys of China. lie alludes 
to the intelligence and inventive genius of 


Western nations. He regards railways and the 
telegraph, iron-plated ships of war and improved 
rifles, as means to an end. That end is the in¬ 
creased wealth and power of Western countries. 
He sees the Western men, not only trying each to 
surpass the other in these advantages, but apply¬ 
ing themselves with pertinacious zeal to the ex¬ 
pansion of their commerce. He adds that all this 
is caused by the spirit of the modern age. To 
describe Western civilisation is to confer a real 
benefit on China: the more so as China has now 
sent her high officials as ambassadors to the West, 
and is educating some of her select youth in 
foreign countries. China and Western kingdoms 
are become almost one family. ■“ The five con¬ 
tinents and lands where strange languages are used 
are as familiar to us as our own family door.” It 
is well for the State and people of China to have 
a careful record of what is to be seen and heard 
in the West by a scholar from among themselves. 
While the Viceroy talks in this way he has- 
shown neither courage nor energy in stemming the 
tide of opposition to railways and telegraphs in 
China. But his feelings are military. lie wishes 
ardently that China may be strong, and should 
public opinion become a little liberalised by the 
circulation of such books as this, he will still be able 
to assist after a fewyears in starting his countrymen 
on a new career. If ho will dismiss his fear of in¬ 
dignant censors and the loss of Court favour, the- 
country will follow his lead more willingly than 
that of any other man. Li Kwei defends inter- 
nationalexhibitions. He says he at first thought the 
Philadelphia Exhibition a great waste of money. 
By saying this he intentionally places himself at 
the standpoint of a multitude of his countrymen. 
But he now knows that it has tended to promote 
friendly intercourse amoDg nations. Such ex¬ 
hibitions stimulate to invention, extend the 
knowledge of the productions of the earth, and 
aid in their equable distribution. So far from 
being wasteful they are highly beneficial to a 
country. He tells his readers that he is con¬ 
vinced that the Centenary Exhibition was of 
very high utility to each of the thirty-seven 
kingdoms which took part in it. The wide 
view he has been able to take of foreign 
ways and inventions has made the author pro¬ 
gressive. For example, he strongly advocates 
female education. When he mentions that 
women desire to enter Parliament and discuss 
public affairs, he perhaps feels satirical, but he 
does not say a word in disparagement of women’s 
claims to education, and their intellectual equality 
with men. He adopts the principle that female 
ability is equal to that of the male sex, and urges 
on his countrymen a return to the education of 
women, which, he says, has been neglected since 
the Oheu dynasty. On this subject he writes 
with the feeling of one who sympathises with the 
female sex, and believes in its great capability of 
progress through education. There are in America 
three or four millions of female teachers and 
scholars, and this, he says, is why the country 
daily grows in prosperity. The nation knows 
,how to use its native talent. Parents in those 
countries value daughters as much as sous. But, 
he adds, in China it is different. Daughters are 
despised by some and drowned by others. He 
traces this to the fact that female instruction has 
fallen out of use. He then appeals to the classics 
for evidence that girls outfit tobe educated, and this, 
he says, would prove tire true cure for the evil 
practice of female infanticide. But, he adds, 
matters are carried too far, when, as occurred in 
the fifth month of the year in which he wrote, he 
saw in the newspapers a statement that a woman 
had said publicly that in the impending election 
for President of the United States it was a crying 
injustice that women could not be nominated for 
that high post. lie records with great pleasure 
the favourable opinions he heard from foreigners 
of various countries with regard to the taste and 
elegance observable in Ghinose manufactures. 
While Japan was struggling at Philadelphia to 
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imitate and rival Western ingenuity on the basis 
of Western ideas, he rejoices that China was 
able, without imitating foreign nations, to obtain 
from impartial judges willing recognition of her 
fair claims to superiority in many points over all 
other nations in matters of ingenuity and taste, 
and the combination of utility with elegance of 
form. It was agreed that China held the first 
place at the Centenary Exhibition in silk, tea, silk 
fabrics, carved ornaments, and in vases of the 
King-t’ai period. A lower place was assigned to 
lacquer ware, bronzes and silver, and bamboo 
ornaments of Chinese make. He details for the 
information of his countrymen the objections 
made in America and elsewhere to the imperfect 
preparation for the market of Chinese silk and tea. 
He strongly urges on his countrymen to adopt better 
methods. The favourable judgment pronounced on 
the productions of Japan and China exhibited at 
Philadelphia has been repeated at Paris. Observers 
admire the obvious utility, elegance, and ingenuity 
of the objects sent by Chinese and Japanese ex¬ 
hibitors. It must, then, be admitted that these 
races have no mean gifts in the region of art. 
They have the power to conceive and to execute 
original and beautiful objects of utility. We 
must pardon the Chinese who a thousand years 
ago taught their arts to Japan if they feel some 
pride in the position that is now cheerfully 
assigned to them by Western connoisseurs. If 
they cannot fight so well as Western nations, or 
originate such magnificent inventions as the rail¬ 
way and telegraph, they have a field of excellence 
where they need not fear competition. The 
lacquer ware and bronzes of Japan must be re¬ 
garded as indirectly the productions of Chinese 
skill. The Japanese and Chinese arts form toge¬ 
ther the Chinese school. The author describes 
several of the charitable institutions of America. 
To an appreciative account of the large asylum 
for orphans at Philadelphia he appends what a 
countryman of his own had done for young 
criminals. He was magistrate at YU yau, near 
Ningpo. He was accustomed to take young 
thieves and have them taught a trade instead of 
punishing them. While they were learning he 
went himself, when he had leisure, and exhorted 
them to change their habit of stealing and lead a 
good life. They were, when the handicraft was 
learned, discharged on the surety of their relatives 
or their neighbours, or the tradesmen who had 
instructed them. The consequence was that in 
that district thefts were soon entirely unknown, 
and the town and neighbourhood became noted 
for the honesty of the inhabitants. The author 
tells this story to show from the side of Chinese 
experience that the proper way to deal with young 
thieves is to have them taught some craft by 
which they may earn an honest living. After 
describing the Philadelphia Mint he discusses the 
advantage of a mint in China. He shows the 
inconvenience in the present use of silver by 
weight as a standard of value in commerce. He 
urges the arguments used by foreigners in favour 
of silver coinage. He describes the school at 
Hartford, where 140'Chinese youths and bovs 
are under instruction. In the house occupied by 
them is a chamber set apart for the worship of 
Confucius, with a tablet having the sage's title 
inscribed on it. There is also a small apartment 
for making prostrations to the emperor, whose 
tablet is also placed there. Each youth costs the 
Government about 1207. a year. They went in a 
body to Philadelphia to see the exhibition, and 
while there were introduced to the President, who 
took kindly notice of them all. The education of 
these youths will extend over ten or fifteen years. 
After this time they will be available for the con¬ 
sulates which China will by that time have estab¬ 
lished, for Chinese legations, for the customs' 
service in China, and for interpreting on behalf of 
mandarins at the open ports. He pays special 
attention to gun - foundries and arsenals. In 
these, Chinese officials feel profound interest, 
being convinced that power lies in artillery. They 


mistake the cause for the effect, and seem to 
believe that the Western nations prosper because 
they have efficient weapons of war. For some 
years to come travellers from China will therefore 
continue to describe the latest military and naval 
inventions in order to gratify the interest felt in 
them by Chinese viceroys. The author has made 
an enormous mistake in stating the sum expended 
in the construction of the Suez Canal. He says 
that it cost 300 million pounds sterling. This is 
at least thirty times the actual outlay. 

Yung ning chi ye pi ki. (Account of a Visit of 
Inspection reverentially performed to the Yung 
ning Mountains—to the western imperial 
tombs.) The author of this work is the President 
of the Board of Revenue. He is a native of Yang 
cheu, near Nanking. His name is Tung Siiin. 
He is personally known to a' large number of 
foreigners, and has been a member of the Foreign 
Office Commission or Board since its establish¬ 
ment eighteen years ago. In the year 1872 he 
was ordered to visit the western tombs to report 
on repairs then requiring to be made. He went 
with Chung Heu, who soon after left as Ambas¬ 
sador for France, and who is now under appoint¬ 
ment to go to Russia. The western tombs are 
about eighty miles south-west of Peking; the 
eastern are about the same distance to the east. 
The first emperor buried at the western tombs 
was Shi tsung (Yung-cheng). Three others have 
been buried there since, the last in 1874. The 
road skirts the mountains of Chili for most of the 
way, and traverses spots of much archaeological 
interest. Tung Siiin took notes on his way, and 
referred to his private library for illustrative pas¬ 
sages. He has produced a guide-book in one 
volume, which discusses all historical points 
adapted to throw light on the names of places, 
the bridges, rivers, temples, mountains, and cities 
met with on the route. The author, before he 
was entrusted with his present high office, was in 
a post which made him intimately acquainted 
with the Grand Canal and the grain-tribute. At 
that time he was well trained in statistical and 
archaeological research. He published the result 
in a work of more than twenty volumes. He has 
also published (in 1870) a diary of a journey to 
the eastern tombs. This was a work like the 
present. He had become familiar with the 
various works on the topography of Peking and 
its neighbourhood, whether compiled by indi¬ 
vidual authors or by imperial commissions. These 
contain very extensive notices of local history. 
The work to be done by our author consisted very 
much in collecting and arranging facts obtained 
in this way. The author rarely describes in his 
own words. Here, however, is an instance:— 

“ To-day, on leaving the city and going west, the 
stone road presented one long vista of camels carry¬ 
ing coal. The uneven stones were rendered slippery 
by the rain. If one camel stumbled and fell under 
his load, all the rest stood stiil and waited. This 
lasted for more than three miles, till we turned to 
the north, and then west, and afterwards south.” 

The Bridge of Lions, ten miles west of Peking on 
the great south-west road, receives from him 
great attention. The lions cut in stone on the 
parapet on each side have a hundred distinct 
shapes, and amount in all to more than two 
hundred. The river seen by moonlight from this 
bridge is known as one of the eight beautiful 
views in the vicinity of Peking. The bridge was 
first built under the Ivin dynasty. Before this it 
was of wood, and at a still earlier time it was a 
floating-bridge. At one time a hurdle bridge 
was placed there when the water was low, and 
removed when it was high. The author enters into 
these things with full particulars taken from his 
authorities, twelve or fourteen in all. It is very 
likely that he has facts and books at hand which 
Pauthier and Colonel Yule would have been glad 
of, to aid in illustrating the allusions to this his¬ 
torical bridge by Marco Polo in their editions of 
that traveller's renowned book. Tung Siiin was 
ordered to go on this journey to the tombs in the 


second month of 1872. The Preface to the book 
is dated the month after. The book contains 164 
closely-printed pages rich in archaeological know¬ 
ledge. The compilation of a book of this nature 
in so short a time, added to the fatigues of travel¬ 
ling, and the time occupied in special duties while 
at the tombs, is proof of great literary industry. 
His three private secretaries must he men well 
suited to aid him in work of this sort. The Pre¬ 
face may possibly have ante-dated the completion 
of the book itself. It is believed that Tung Siiin 
is the only member of the Cabinet who occupiei 
his leisure in researches of this nature, or, indeed, 
in authorship of any kind. Joseph Edkixs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

EBENEZER JONES. 

Chelsea: October SS, 

At the present time, when public attention « 
awakened to the hitherto-neglected poet bbenezer 
Jones by Mr. R. II. Shepherd's monograph, no 
superseded, but supplemented and aided by 
Watts’ articles on his training and difficult! , 
perhaps you will think the following * ette ''. rg 
sufficient interest to print. Looking up old pep 88 
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I found it by a coincidence just at this moment. 
Mr. Watts, who has taken his brief exclusively 
from one quarter, says he “ sent presentation 
copies, but with the exception of generous notes ” 
from two men named, “ and another or two, not 
a word of encouragement came to him.” I fancy 
I must have been among the “ one other or two ; ” 
but the interest of the letter lies in its extremely 
characteristic expression of the feverish transi¬ 
tional state of mind of the writer. It is possible 
that I may find other letters, if you desire to have 
them. The underlined words are his. 

Wm. Bell Scott. 

M 3 Belgrave Street, King'* Cross New Hoad: 
Jane, 1847. 

“ My dear Sir,—I think it is about time that I 
should write to tell you that your proposal to present 
me with a book has been forestalled by Mr. L — - 
having kindly given me one. 

“I have delayed doing this because I wanted to 
write a letter that might accurately represent my re¬ 
gard towards said book and also in some sort reply 
to your last kind letter to me. But I give up the 
matter in despair. Either I have not energy enough, 
or want clear ideas, or expression that shall with ideas 
correspond. Touching your remarks on ‘ Studies of 
Sensation and Event,’ I think they are truo; and your 
ualification of the poems as being true perceptions, 
.. ut seen through certain partial conditions of the 
percipient, very fairly suggests the question whe- 
ther the condition of the percipient was a con¬ 
dition during which works of art should be 
undertaken. (Not that I think the poems, except 
one or two lyrics, worthy of the name of works of 
- art, being so devoid of construction, or constructed 
with unrecognised material, empty of definiteness of 
purpose or unity of representation.) I suppose I need 
not say that the condition of the percipient generally 
" was ‘ dissatisfaction ’ backed by determination never 
, to hold one’s peace. Of course when thought was 
drowned, and one could overlook Death’s eternal grin 
or appalling dumbness, the writer of ‘Studies of S. 

' and Event’ could enjoy the beauties of nature 
and of human nature; and the few verses written 
under such abeyance of (severe) thought, were per¬ 
haps proper to print. For myself, I don’t know what 
is proper and what is not. I cannot get any further 
than that that is good which causes happiness and 
s that is evil which does’nt. To that stake I cling, and 
in all probability shall cling as my one sole and yet 
barren anchorage in the sea of life. To proposals to 
voyage I’ve lots of reasons for saying ‘ No ’; for I 
' cannot, seek him as I may, meet with one mariner, 

1 ' whose compass I can trust to. Before leav- 
r; iog this matter, I must notice your apologetic 
tone in criticism. I am glad, though, that you 
‘ ‘think I can bear to bear true opinions spoken’ con- 
^ cerning my own productions. My dear sir, what is 
literary excellence ? Nothing. What is being able to 
gaia the applause of those ‘ curious iu the matters of 
thought and expression ’ ? Vanity of vanities. What 
even is influence over the public mind? Why, one 
mast creep in order to climb to it, ani generally go 
masked afterwards. 

“ With regard to the book. . . . 

“ I should be very glad to see you when you come 
■- to London. I suppose you are much older than I 
am, but I dont think we should be afraid of talking 
; to each other. I never flourish my stake about. I 
see nothing to vaunt in having stuck iu the mud, so 
to speak. Any sort of beauty, moral or physical, 
generally puts me in good spirits, so I hope you will 
not fail when you come to town to let know 
“ Your very honest admirer, 

“Ebsnxzbb Jones. 

“ To W. B. Scott, Esq.” 


ASSYRIAN NAMES. 

October S8,1878. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Pinches’ 
letter in last week’s Academy that there is not, 
as I had supposed, any conflict of opinion between 
him and M. Fr. Lenormant in the interpretation 
of the name of the Assyrian king to whom had 
been dedicated the bronze monument lately brought 
to this country by Mr. Rassam. Mr. Pinches had 
stated in the Academy that the king in question 


was A8sur-nazir-pal. M. Lenormant called him 
Shalmaneser II., and what could we think hut 
that there mast he a mistake somewhere ? Un¬ 
fortunately, the mistake is all on the part of Mr. 
Pinches, and arose from over-haste to rush into 
print with a guess, instead of waiting till the in¬ 
scriptions were cleaned—if, indeed, cleaning was 
necessary. I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Pinches, hut I cannot help thinking that it is 
a little too ridiculous for him to talk of “ the un¬ 
reflecting ” in this matter of bronze-cleaning. Mr. 
Pinches now says that when the bronze was cleaned 
he at once read the name of Shalmaneser, and 
announced this fact: he does not, however, say 
where. One would think that having communi¬ 
cated his mistake to the Academy he would have 
taken the same medium for publishing his correc¬ 
tion, without waiting to have the confession ex¬ 
tracted by a casual reference in a note. 

The Writer of the Note on the 
Gazette ArcMologique. 


THE CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. 

Clifton : October 23, 1878. 

In an article in the Academy for September 21, 
I was in error in saying that there had not been 
an English translation of the Confession of Augs¬ 
burg. 

My attention has been called to the mistake by 
a friendly and learned critic, who reminds me of a 
work which I had myself seen many years ago, 
called The Confessyon of the faythe of the Gar- 
maynes exibitea to the mooste victorious Emperour 
Charles the V., in the Councell or assemble holden 
at Augusta the yere of our Lorde 1630, &c. 
This was printed in 1530 in London. The Con¬ 
fession was translated hv Taverner at the com¬ 
mand of Cromwell, and published at a time 
when there was an abortive attempt to unite 
Henry VIII. with the German princes. 

I argued from the fact that there had been two 
different English translations of Zwingli’s Con¬ 
fession that the Reformation in this country fol¬ 
lowed the Swiss and not the German line of 
thought. 

But the failure of the design to force Lutheran¬ 
ism on this country is manifested partly by the 
other attempts in that direction inaugurated by 
Cromwell, and very signally by the feet of this pub¬ 
lication having led to no such results as were con¬ 
templated, during the reign of Henry VIII. In 
the succeeding reign the whole tone both of the 
publications and of the efforts of those in power 
was distinctly Zwinglian, though perhapB Taverner 
himself, who was licensed to preach, being a 
layman, by Edward VI., may not have turned 
with the current. Nicholas Pocock. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Nov. 5.—8.30 p.m. Zoological: “On a new Species of 
Indicator" by R. Bowdler Sharpe; “ Descriptions of ten 
new Species of Shells,” by G. B. Sowerby ; “ Descrip¬ 
tion of a remarkable new Spider from Madagascar,” 
by A. G. Butler. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Mr. Cast’s Report on his 
Attendance as a Delegate of the Society at the Oriental 
Congress at Florence ; “ On the Bronze Gates of Shal¬ 
maneser II., discovered by Mr. Rassam at Bal&wat,” 
I., by Theo. G. Pinches. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6.-8 p.m. Geological: “ On the Association 
of Dwarf "Crocodiles with the diminutive Mammals 
of the Purbeck Shales,” by Prof. R. Owen ; “ On the 
Range of the Mammoth in Space and Time," by Prof. 
W. Boyd Dawkins; “The Mammoth in Siberia,” by 
H. H. Howorth. 

Thursday, Nov. 7.-8 p.m. Meteorological: Lecture. 

8 p.m. Mathematical (Annual Meeting) : “ Instability of 
Jets,” by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “On the Existence of Cttrperium (C. cer- 
nuum ?) in Queensland," by L. A. llemajs ; “ Notes on 
Cleistognmic Flowers, chiefly of Viola, Oxalis, and Impa¬ 
tient" by A. W. Bennett; “ Descriptious of new Heinl- 
ptera," by Dr. F.-Buchanan White ; “ On the Absorption 
of Rain and Dew by the green Parts of Plants,” by the 
Rev.G. Henslow. 

Friday, Nov. 8.— 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ On the Times or 
Duration of the Action of Shakspere’s Plays,” I., by 
P. A. Daniel. 


8CIENCE. 

VON HOFMANN’S LAST WORKS. 

Theologische Ethik. Abdruck einer im Som¬ 
mer 1874 von Prof. Dr. J. Chr. v. Hof¬ 
mann gebalteneu Yorlesnng. (Nord- 
lingen.) 

Die heilige Schrift neuen Testaments zusam~ 
menhdngend untersucht. Von Dr. J. Chr. 
K. v. Hofmann. Der zweite Brief Pauli 
an die Korinther. Zweite vielfach veran- 
derte Auflage. (Nordlingen.) 

The death of the author of these volumes 
took place on December 20 last. The event 
has deprived the Bavarian Protestant 
Church of its most gifted teacher, and 
South Germany of one of its most notable 
divines. The theological importance of the 
writer of the Schriftbeweis has been so 
widely acknowledged that many who have 
small sympathy with the particulars of his 
system will unite with his most attached 
disciples in recognising in his decease the 
loss of a powerful and original genius. 

In some respects Yon Hofmann stood so 
much alone that it becomes difficult to 
determine the place which should bo as¬ 
signed him. A loyal son of the Lutheran 
Church, he was an heir of Lather’s spirit 
rather than a devotee of Lutheran ortho¬ 
doxy. While usually reckoned among the 
leaders of the German High Church revival, 
he belonged in reality to a more liberal 
theology. His contention for freedom of 
religious enquiry in the face of an advancing 
Confessionalism, and his antagonism to the 
repressive, hierarchical tendencies of an in¬ 
fluential section of his associates, made the 
continuance of his ecclesiastical connexion 
something of a problem. So novel was the 
treatment to which he subjected the cardinal 
declarations of the Augsburg symbols that 
literalist interpreters denounced him as 
having fallen away from the standards of 
the Reformation. In matters of criticism, 
again, he was so little in harmony with the 
prevailing schools that few of their repre¬ 
sentative men could rightly value him. On 
the one hand, practised exegetes like Meyer 
waged a frequently successful polemic 
against his expositions, while Hilgenfeld 
and the best of Baur’s adherents extended 
scant courtesy to his discussions of questions 
on which the Tubingen verdict had been 
pronounced. On the other, chnrcbly theo¬ 
logians of Philippi’s type protested that the 
feet of them who had buried the speculations 
of Schleiermacher were at the door to carry 
out Hofmann’s reconstruction of Lutheran 
doctrine. 

Born at Niirnberg on December 21, 1810, 
he received his earliest impulses in the 
Gymnasium of that city. Prom that he 
passed to the University of Erlangen in 1827. 
In 1829 he settled in Berlin as tutor in the 
house of the Countess Biilow von Dennewitz. 
Daring his residence there he made great 
acquisitions in historical knowledge, and 
became trained to that historical spirit which 
appears in all his writings. In 1833 he 
returned to Bavaria to teach Hebrew and 
history in the Gymnasium of Erlangen. His 
brilliant gifts at once attracted notice, and 
preferment came rapidly. In 1835 he was 
named theological Repetent, and in 1841 
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Professor Extraordinarius, in his own uni¬ 
versity. Next year he was translated to 
one of the ordinary professorships at Ros¬ 
tock. Bat on the promotion of Harless, the 
well-known author of the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the System of 
Christian Ethics, to Munich, he was recalled 
to Erlangen in 1845. Ten years later an 
effort was made to secure him for Leipzig. 
But he was content to work on in the uni¬ 
versity of which he was an alumnus, until 
the end came upon him, after a four days’ 
illness, when he had almost completed his 
sixty-seventh year. Tho highest honours 
were liberally conferred upon him by his 
king, his colleagues, and his fellow-country¬ 
men. Above all, ho was held in the pro- 
foundest esteem by the hundreds of academic 
youth who crowded his class-room. Teach¬ 
ing alongside of men eminent in very 
different lines—such as Delitzscb, Thoma- 
sius, Frank, and Zezschwitz; Spiegel, the 
Orientalist ; Herzog, of the Real-Encyclo- 
paedie; Hegel and Sclielling, the younger; 
Karl von Raumer, the friend of Schiller 
and Goethe—he had the rank of first among 
the foremost ungrudgingly accorded him, 
and wielded unwonted influence as a lecturer. 

His interest was by no means confined to 
academic affairs. His sympathy with the 
politics of progress led to his entering 
Parliament for some years, where respect 
was paid to his views on the question of 
German unity, and on matters involving the 
relations of the State to Church and School. 
Neither was his work exclusively theological. 
His first bent was towards historical studies, 
and his earliest publications were a Geschichte 
des Aufruhrs in den Sevennen (1837), and a 
Lehrhich der Welt geschichte (1839), which 
came into great use in Bavaria. In the dis¬ 
cipline, however, to which he ultimately 
dedicated his life, the fruits of his researches 
were seen, not only in numerous essays con¬ 
tributed chiefly to the Zeitschrift fiir Protes- 
tantismus und Kirche, of which he was one 
of the editors, and in a variety of brochures 
in controversy with Dollinger and others, 
but especially in a series of three works, re¬ 
markable at once for originality of con¬ 
ception and magnitude of plan. 

The first of these was his Weissagung und 
Erfiilluvg (two volumes, 1841-44), which 
made a decided impression by its exposition 
of Old Testament revelation as one great 
connected prophecy. It broke with the old 
fashion of handling prophecy as a congeries 
of isolated predictions. It showed how the 
specific predictions of Messianic things have 
their value only when dealt with as integral 
portions of the larger prophetic history. 
There is much in the treatise which has long 
been superseded; but it was one of tho 
books which in those days served to re¬ 
call theology to a worthier appreciation 
of the Old Testament, which had long been 
superficially considered, and to a more induc¬ 
tive treatment of its contents. With some 
justice Dorner has charged Yon Hofmann 
with overlooking certain of the deeper, sub¬ 
jective elements in Israel’s preparation for 
Christ, especially the developed sense of 
sin. And not a few of tho strokes of exegesis 
with which ho abounds may seem more sur¬ 
prising than valid. But his exhibition of 
the historical character and course of the 


older revelation helped to displace at once 
that confusion of the two Testaments in 
which orthodoxy tended more or less to rest, 
and the baldly external connexion of the 
New with the Old in which freer systems 
had taken refuge. By forsaking the preva¬ 
lent atomistic mode of deducing dogma from 
Scripture, he also did much to promote the 
revival of a more Biblical theology. 

Similar objects were prosecuted on a much 
larger scale in the Schriftbeweis (1851-1855 ; 
second edition, 1857-1860). The aim here 
was to establish principles for the use of 
Scripture in proof of doctrine, which should 
be more consistent with its quality as the 
memorial of tho progressive history of the 
Kingdom of God, and as a unity comprising 
many independent but organically-related 
sections. The book is a massive system of 
theology, in which the articles of the faith 
are submitted to a fresh investigation in the 
light of the results of the newer exegesis, and 
with the appliances of an historical concep¬ 
tion of Scripture. It has been criticised as 
unduly following Schleiermacher's method. 
To Schleiermacher, Von Hofmann gratefully 
acknowledged his indebtedness; and there 
was this measure of resemblance between 
their systems, that both sought to work out 
their theology by an analysis of the contents 
of the spiritual consciousness. But there the 
similarity ends. While Schleiermacher 
started with the general feeling of depend¬ 
ence on God, Hofmann secured a more dis¬ 
tinctive basis in the believer’s experience of 
a new relation to God by Christ. In a way 
strange to Schleiermacher he brought each 
finding in the logical development of that 
primary fact to the test of Scripture, and 
held that what failed to find its signature 
there had to be dealt with as an error in the 
logical process. To Schleiermacher, again, 
it mattered little whether much in the Scrip¬ 
tures by which doctrine was to be tested 
could be vindicated as historically real. 
But to Hofmann that was vital. To him 
the history of the Kingdom of God was a 
riddle except on the supposition that the 
Old and New Testaments are records of 
facts. And one characteristic purpose of 
his work was to show that the contents of 
the spiritual consciousness were inexplicable 
without this historical basis. The objective 
facts of real transactions between God and 
man in the sacred history were the necessary 
presuppositions of the subjective facts of 
the Christian experience. 

The teaching of this treatise on the subject 
of Christ’s work excited a sharp and pro¬ 
tracted controversy, in the course of which 
many valuable publications were issued, for 
or against Hofmann, by Philippi, Schmid, 
Thomasius, Kliefoth, Ebrard, Luthardt, and 
a host of others. Hofmann defended him¬ 
self on the ground that his views were true, 
not only to Scripture, but to the Reformation 
Creeds, these latter allowing much greater 
freedom of opinion on the modus of the 
Atonement than was the case with the post- 
Reformation systems of dogmatics. His 
position is usually said to be a denial of the 
ideas of substitution and penal satisfac¬ 
tion. But this requires some qualification. 
In reality he admitted what an intelligent 
orthodoxy understands by the vicariousness 
of Christ’s work, and, in contending for the 
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formula “in behalf of ” as against the term f ' 
“instead of," he proceeded on the illusory 
supposition that the logical result of the [ • 
accepted theory was the belief that He suffered ! ; 

exactly what we should suffer. But where j 
others put God’s laiv, Hofmann rested on 
the broad conception of God’s wrath. He 
affirmed that exposure to Satan’s power, and 
subjection to the divine wrath, were the con. 
sequences of the Fall, and that into the 
burdened lot of sinful men the sinless 
Mediator entered truly. But he denied that 
Christ thereby occupied a penal position, 
because he held that the judicial relation is ' 
not the proper expression of man’s own con¬ 
dition before God. 

His last work will probably be considered 
his greatest. The object of the Heilige Schrift 
neuen Testaments zusavvmenliangend unler - 
sucht is to settle the questions as to the 
credibility of the several books, and show the j 
place which each occupies in the organism 
of Scripture as the record of a connected j“ 
revelation. The basis for this enquiry he ■ 
finds in Galatians i., 11.—ii., 14, as a section 
freer than most from what is doubtful, and 
richer than most in matters of fact admit¬ 
ting of comparison with the narratives of 
Acts. The results of this comparison he brings 
to bear first upon the Thessalonian Epistles, 
and, applying the same principles to the 
other Epistles ascribed to Paul and to those 
of Peter and James (at which point death 
arrested his hand), he aims at bringing ont 
their historical origin and connexion. His 
exposition of 2 Corinthians gives a good 
specimen of his method. His concluding 
discussions of the question of a lost epistle, 
Hausrath’s theory of the Vier-Capitel Brief, 
and similar subjects, are full of interest. All 
definitions of Scripture, Canonicity, and In¬ 
spiration are held in abeyance. Pointing 
out how the most representative determina¬ 
tions on these matters, as expressed by 
Chemnitz, Schleiermacher, Rotbe, Philippi, 
and Beck, fail to satisfy all the conditions of 
the case, he looks for adequate conceptions 
as the final issue of his induction of the in¬ 
dividual books and their contents. Eccen¬ 
tricities of exegesis meet us not unfre- 
quently. But at every step the work- 
exhibits the author’s singular power of 
grasping the broad sense of the Biblical 
writings and setting their contents in novel 
lights. 

Along with his firm hold of tho historical 
character of Scripture a strong ethical vein 
distinguishes all that Hofmann has done. 

To him the record of revelation was no 
mere mechanical aggregate. It was the 
memorial of God’s spiritual interventions 
in actual history. As a systematic theologian 
his wish was to relieve the Reformation 
doctrine of the hard, juridical tone into 
which it had sunk, and reinfuse fresh power 
into it by placing its ethical side in the fore¬ 
ground. His Tlwologische Ethilc, although 
it is subject to the disadvantages incident to 
its method of publication, gives a fair vie" 
of his ethical system. It is no speculative 
discussion. But proceeding upon the tangible 
basis of the believer’s new relation to God by 
Christ, it develops from that the elements 
of Christian duty, and shows how Christian 
morals are rooted in revealed fact and spirit¬ 
ual doctrine. Stewart D. F- Salmond- 
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Miscellaneous Papers connected with Physical 

Science. By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., 

D.C.L., &c. (Longmans.) 

Within the last five years we have seen 
from the pen of Dr. Humphrey Lloyd, Pro¬ 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, a new 
edition of The Wave Theory of Light, a very 
excellent Treatise on Magnetism, and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Papers Connected with Physical 
Science. 

Of The Wave Theory of Light it is perhaps 
not too much to say that there is no book 
in any language which puts the leading 
principles of this subject so clearly and con¬ 
cisely, and at the same time so completely 
and in such an interesting manner, before the 
stndent. Our only regret on looking at this 
third edition is that it has not been expanded 
in the same clear and concise manner into a 
volume of twice the thickness, so as to have 
included more of the valuable instrumental 
methods of research in this subject which 
have been devised since the earlier editions 
were published. 

The Treatise on Magnetism puts the prin¬ 
ciples of the subject very clearly before the 
student, and at the same time will be a book 
of constant reference in the magnetic obser¬ 
vatory, since it describes the instrumental 
methods, based partly on Gauss’s great work 
on The General Theory of Terrestrial Magnet¬ 
ism, which were devised by Dr. Lloyd for 
the Observatory of Trinity College, and 
adopted at all the British Colonial as well as 
at foreign magnetic observatories. It also 
contains the principal results recently arrived 
at in connexion with the variations of ter. 
restrial magnetism, and at the same time 
gives the general scientific reader a very 
clear account of the science. 

The Miscellaneous Papers contain a very 
valuable Report on the “ Progress and 
Present State of Physical Optics,” pre¬ 
sented to the British Association at their 
fourth meeting, in 1834. This occupies 
about one-fourth of the volume, and is 
divided into two parts, of which the first 
treats of unpolarised, and the second of 
polarised light. The first part comprises 
(1) The Propagation of Light, and the 
Principle of Interference ; (2) The Reflexion 
and Refraction of Light; (3) Diffraction ; 
(4) The Colours of Thin and Thick Plates. 
The second part comprises (1) Tho Polarisa¬ 
tion of Light, and the Principle of Trans¬ 
versal Vibrations; (2) The Reflexion and 
Refraction of Polarised Light; (3) Double 
Refraction; (4) The Colours of Crystalline 
Plates. Beside this Report, there are three 
papers on Physical Optics—viz., “ On the 
Interference of Direct and Reflected Light; ” 
“ On the Light reflected and transmitted by 
Thin Plates; ” and an account of the beau¬ 
tiful series of experiments which established 
the fact of the existence of Exterior and 
Interior Conical Refraction in Biaxal Crys¬ 
tals (as Sir William Rowan Hamilton had 
been led from the Wave Theory to expect), 
and which led Dr. Lloyd to discover the re¬ 
markable law, “ that the angle between the 
planes of polarisation of any two rays of the 
cone is half the angle between the planes con¬ 
taining the rays themselves and the axis," a 
law which he afterwards found on examina¬ 
tion to be in accordance with Fresnel’s 


Wavo Theory. Thus the development of 
tho Wave Theory by Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton gave rise to the careful series of 
experiments of Dr. Lloyd, which not only 
confirmed the theory so far, but established 
a further and hitherto unknown law, which 
in its turn suggested, and was found to 
agree perfectly with, the further develop¬ 
ment of Fresnel’s theory. 

The papers on Light are followed by a 
Report to the British Association on the 
Direction and Intensity of the Terrestrial 
Magnetic Force in Ireland. Observations 
were taken at several stations throughout 
the whole of Ireland, and tho results are 
laid down on a magnetic chart giving the 
lines of equal dip, the lines of equal total 
intensity, and the lines of equal horizontal 
intensity in the year 1835. In addition to 
the usual methods of determining the Dip 
and the earth’s Horizontal Force, a method 
of determining the Intensity and the Dip at 
the same time by means of the Dip Circle 
was devised by Dr. Lloyd and employed in 
these observations. This method, and also 
another new method of determining the Dip 
and its variations by the changes due to the 
earth’s inductive action on a vertical soft- 
iron bar, are described in two papers which 
follow the Report. There is an interesting 
and suggestive series of papers from the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
on tho determination of the Total Intensity 
of the earth’s magnetic force, of the Hori¬ 
zontal Intensity and the relation of its daily 
changes, and of magnetic disturbances to 
earth currents and to the electrical state of 
the air. From tho discussion and compari¬ 
son of these results Dr. Lloyd has been led 
to tho conclusion that the diurnal changes 
of the horizontal needle are due to electric 
currents or waves traversing the earth’s 
crust, not acting directly upon the needle 
but indirectly by altering the magnetic state 
of the earth itself. The observations on the 
magnetic diurnal variations would be ac¬ 
counted for by earth currents where there is 
a flow of positive electricity towards those 
parts of the earth’s surface which are most 
heated. These waves are attributed to dis¬ 
turbances of equilibrium of statical electricity, 
which Dr. Lloyd regards simply as effects 
of solar heat. The negative electricity of 
the negatively electrified earth will be great¬ 
est at the hottest parts, for there the evapo¬ 
ration goes on most rapidly, and the separa¬ 
tion of the two electricities (in the earth and 
atmosphere) is the consequence of evapora¬ 
tion. Tho distribution of sea and land affects 
these results, since tho evaporation from the 
sea will be much greater than from the land ; 
hence there will be a flow of electricity from 
land to sea. Now, the observations of 
diurnal variation at St. Helena require 
that the earth currents, if they are to 
account for tho diurnal magnetic varia¬ 
tions, must flow from the coast of Africa 
during the hottest portion of tho day, and 
towards it during the night. In order to 
examine whether this view is correct, and 
whether magnetic disturbances are duo to 
the same cause, there should be simultaneous 
observations of earth currents at numerous 
points over a wide area of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. That the diurnal variations are not 
accounted for by supposing the sun and 


moon to be magnets acting directly upon 
the earth is clearly shown in a paper 
“On the Direct Influence of a distant 
Magnetic Body on these Variations.” The 
investigation shows that the action of 
the Sun, considered as a magnet, would con¬ 
sist of two parts, one of which is constant, 
while the other varies with the hour-anglo 
of the Sun. Each part would vary as the 
cube of the distance. The part depending 
on the hour-angle would give rise to a 
diurnal inequality having one maximum and 
one minimum in the twenty-four hours, the 
change at any hour of the night being equal 
in amount, but exactly opposite in direction, 
to that at tho same hour during the day. 
Now, since the observed diurnal variations, 
whether solar or lunar, have two maxima and 
two minima in the twenty-four hours, and for 
the most part take place in the same direc¬ 
tion at the same hours of day and night, and 
are much smaller during the night than 
during the day, it is clear that they cannot 
be accounted for by supposing either the Sun 
or the Moon to be a magnet acting on tho 
earth. In an exhaustive paper on “ The 
Meteorology of Ireland,” the observations 
made under the direction of the Council of 
the Royal Irish Academy at sixteen stations 
around Ireland aro reduced and discussed. 
The conclusions drawn from them as 
regards temperature show that the isother¬ 
mal lines are nearly parallel to the meridian 
in December and nearly perpendicular to it 
in June, and a chart is given in which 
their extreme and their mean positions are 
laid down for the whole of Ireland. As 
regards cyclones it is found that the 
centre of the vortex motion is the point 
of least barometric pressure, and that two- 
thirds of the storms which occur in Ireland 
are cyclonic. This subject is further con¬ 
sidered in a lecture on “The Climate of 
Ireland, and the Currents of the Atlantic,” 
wherein attention is drawn to the relation 
of the limits of summer and winter temper¬ 
ature to the ripening of crops and to the 
health of man. 

The remainder of the volume consists of 
two lectures delivered at Trinity College, on 
“ The Rise and Progress of Mechanical Philo¬ 
sophy, and on “ The Applied Sciences and 
the Mode of Teaching them,” in which the im¬ 
portance of combining theoretical knowledge 
with practical work in the education of an 
engineering student is strongly enforced; 
two addresses to tho Royal Irish Academy, 
on taking the Chair in 1810, and on present¬ 
ing the medals in 1848 (which want of 
space prevents us from noticing more fully) ; 
and the address delivered to the British 
Association at the Dublin meeting in 1857, 
in which the recent progress of the various 
branches of Physics is passed in review. 

W. Grylls Adams. 


GLOTTOLOGICAL STUDIES IN FRANCE. 

It is acknowledged by all that the science of 
language is of German origin, but of late it has 
been gradually becoming more and more evident 
that the study of it is nowhere carried on more 
systematically or successfully than in France ; and 
we should not be surprised if the logic and clear¬ 
ness of the French mind were some day to secure 
the French the lead in a province which the 
Germans have hitherto had every reason to regard 
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as their own. Among other things French 
glottologists established n few years ago a society 
called “ La Society de Linguistique de Paris,” 
which has on its list of members the names also of 
the leading glottologists of the other countries of 
Europe, excepting Germany. From time to time 
this society issues its 7 ransactions , of which the 
last number—which, by the by, completes its third 
volume—has just reached us. It has occurred to 
us that some of our readers would be glad to have 
a short account of these papers as they come out, 
and we venture to give the contents of the number 
before us ns briefly as possible. The first thirty-three 
pages are occupied by a paper in which M. d'Arbois 
de Jubainville endeavours to disentangle some 
elements of ancient history bearing on Western 
Lurope from the large mass of Greek mythology: 
on the whole it is a success. Then follows an at¬ 
tempt by M. Ferdinand de Saussure to distinguish 
the different a vowels of the Indo-European parent 
speech : the essay is so compressed as to be by no 
means easily read. Iloworer, it appears to be one 
of capital importance, for, though the writer’s views 
are not very widely different from those of Brug- 
man, he seems to have succeeded in showing that 
his different kinds of a give the key to the use of 
* and c in Sanskrit respectively, which at once 
makes his conjecture something more than a mere 
theory: he promises to write on it at greater 
length. The next paper is a specimen of a dictionary 
by M. Charles Joret of the Norman patois of the 
Bessin. The last eleven pages contain shorter con¬ 
tributions, mostly to Latin etymology, by M. Br<5al 
and others: several of these are highly interesting 
The following are M. Breal’s:—1. Latin pratum 
originally meant property or acquisition, and is the 
participle of an extinct Latin verb of the same 
origin as niTTpao-Kco, Trtpvqpiy npiapat. 2. Haerere . f 
haesi, haesum, imply a theme haes for an earlier 
h(rja», like net as compared with its Sanskrit equi¬ 
valent ayas , “ metal; ’ the root is the same, then, 
as that of Sanskrit hima and (< snow/’ and the 
first meaning of haerere must have been to be 
frozen or congealed. 3. Latin has sometimes a 
for au, as in agntts for avignus, with avi of the same 
origin as ovts, “a sheep,”and avillas, “agnos recentis 
partus ; also perhaps in axe for auxe from a parti- 
Cipleeruxue, whence auiiltum. 4. Caterva represents 
quaterva, to be compared in point of meaning with 
Italian squadra, English square-, further quartus 
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stands for mirle, and compares Stella for ster'la, 
while mir in mirle comes, he thinks, from the 
same origin as Greek pvpwi. This goes a con¬ 
siderable way towards explaining the relation be¬ 
tween mille and the Celtic forms; but the i of 
mille and the v of pbgioi still require explanation. 
4. Lastly, he collects instances of Latin br for sr, 
such as sobrinus, tenebrae, cerebrum, mtdiebris, 
funebrts, faenebris, hibemus for hibrinus, with 
hib ~ Ms for hug ns as already mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with haerere, to which he adds vabmm 
and vafrum from the same origin as varius for 
vasios. lie maintains that br is directly a modifi¬ 
cation of fr, and he is inclined to think that fr 
stands for thr or dr (compare rubrum and ipvdpov): 
the series then would be sr, dr, fr, br, but it is 
not quite evident that the intervention of dr is 
necessary. Lastly M. Joret proves, by means of 
a N orman word, the existence of a Latin verb 
purare from which suppurare was derived, and of 
which the root must have been the same as that 
of pus, purls-, and M. Nigoles calls attention to an 
accusative in -ots in an inscription found at Tegea: 
others had been anxious to read -ovs, for which 
there is no occasion. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

GEOLOGY. 

The Geological Record .—The third volume of this 
important scientific annual has just appeared. Mr. 
Whitaker, as editor, has already earned the thanks 
of geologists in all parts of the world for the 
labour expended on the preparation of the pre- 
ceding Records, and the volume now issued well 
supports his claim upon our gratitude. Rather 
more than four hundred octavo pages are filled 
with the titles, and in most cases brief analyses, 
of geological papers published in all accessible 
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clearly saw the necessity of including a scientific 
library in its organisation. Towards this object 
he contributed to the young institution all tie 
suitable works which were to be found in his own 
private library. Around this collection as a 
nucleus there has slowly gathered a vast accretion 
of literary matter, the outcome partly of private 
donations, partly of exchanges with other scien¬ 
tific institutions, and partly of purchase out of 
the annual Parliamentary grant. At the preset; 
time, indeed, no fewer than 28,000 volumes fir.d 
a resting-place on the shelves of this library. 
The collection is peculiarly valuable for its 
technical works on mining, metallurgy, and other 
subjects which specially pertain to a School of 
Mines, and for complete series of the Traiuadimi 
of most of the scientific societies both at home and 
abroad. An excellent Catalogue of this collection 
has been recently prepared, partly by Dr. White, 
whose connexion with the Royal Society's Cata¬ 
logues gave him peculiar fitness for such a task, 
and partly by Mr. T. W. Newton, the assistant- 
librarian of the Jermyn Street institution, wkse 
great experience in such matters, coupled will his 
intimate acquaintance with the Library under his 
care, stamps his work with accuracy and complete¬ 
ness. We fail to find any fault with the Catalogue, 
save on the score of expense. But then we must nr 
member that it is issued by H.M. Stationery 
Office, and must therefore be looked at, not iathe 
light of ordinary business, but in accord ante with 
the inscrutable ways of this department Com¬ 
pared, indeed, with some recent official pulsa¬ 
tions on geology, such as the famous seventeen- 
shilling pamphlet of De Ranee, it is downright 
cheap. In fact, the public having already paid 
for the cost of its preparation is allowed to pur¬ 
chase the Catalogue for fifteen shillings. Although 
the library in Jermyn Street is, by reason of its 
small size and of its connexion with the School of 
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is a shortened form of quatertus. 5. Audio is to 
be analysed into aus-dio, meaning literally “ I 
P j C ® ln m y eflr: ” compare ausculto and Plautus’ 
reddtbo. 0. Venenum had at one time the general 
meaning of a love-potion, and had no more to do 
w . lth *. deadly drink than poison (potto) or 
gift, which in German, nevertheless, now means 
poison. 7. Palleo comes from pav'leo, from an 
adjective pavulus of the same origin as pavor. 
8. Similarly polleo stands for po-vleo for po-valeo ; 
but mdlo and nolo for ma-vlo and no-clo are not 
very happy parallels. 0. From an adverb per 
( de cote, de travers ”) comes prarus, the contrary 
of rectus, and, as it were, the positive of pejor for 
petgor (compare prgero for perjuro ): pejus con¬ 
tracted yields the first syllable of pessimus. Next 
M. L. Ilavet calls attention (I) to the distinction 
of gender indicated in Sanskrit by the Vedic 
neuter - masculine instrumental endings ibhis 
feminine abhis, and similar forms in some of the’ 
other cases, and he matches with them the Greek 
~oktl neuter-masculine, and -am or rjm feminine, 
as in A dqvTjin ; in Latin he traces the same dis¬ 
tinction in Plautus' hib us and thus (for eibus), as 
compared with the feminines edbus, filiabus , and 
the like; he concludes that one of the Indo- 
European means of distinguishing gender was d 
in the feminine and at in the masculine and 
neuter. 2. From the analogy of such Sanskrit 
bases as kain, genitive hares, and bhdnu, geni¬ 
tive bhanos, he concludes that the genitive 
pttur, from the base pile, implies au earlier 
pttars, which became successively pitar, pitur, and 
that it is wrong to treat the latter as Schleicher 
did as standing for pitus. 3. He thinks mille 
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distributed among a large staff of contributors, 
and the work itself has been divided into sections, 
each placed under the charge of some competent 
geologist. Mr. Topley takes the geology of the 
British Isles and Applied Geology; Mr. Lebour 
edits the parts relating to Europe, the Arctic 
Regions, and America; Mr. Drew is responsible 
for the geology of Asia and for the Physical 
Geology ; Mr. Tawney has under his care 
the geology of Africa and the miscellaneous 
matter; Mr. R. Etheridge, jun., is told off 
for Australasia and Oceania; the Petrology is 
assigned to Prof. Bonney ; the Mineralogy to 
Prof. Rudler ; the Vertebrate Palaeontology 
to Prof. Miall; the Invertebrate Palaeontology to 
Prof. Nicholson ; the Plants to Mr. Carruthers; 
and the maps to Mr. H. B. Woodward ; while the 
supplementary matter is superintended by Mr. 
Dalton, of the Geological Survey. As the work 
of these sub-editors and of the other contributors 
,is of a purely honorary nature, it is hard that the 
sale of the publication should not cover the cost 
of production. The British Association,however, 
has wisely continued its annual grantof 100/., and 
has thus relieved the committee of publication 
from the prospect of any pecuniary loss. But a 
compilation of this kind, if carefully executed, is 
of such unmistakeable value, as a work of reference, 
that every geologist should make it a point of 
honour to assist by subscribing annually for the 
volume. The publishers are Messrs. Taylor and 
Francis. 

Catalogue of a Geological Library .—It would 
be hard to recall any scientific man whose name 
deserves to be kept greener in the memory of the 
rising generation of geologists than Sir Henry 
De la Beche. To his enthusiasm and far-sighted¬ 
ness were due, not only the entire conception of 
the great institution in Jermyn Street, but much 
of its actual arrangements, even to minute 
details. At the time when he received the 
sanction of the Government to establish the 
Geological Survey and the associated Museum, he 
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plaining in the Preface that “ every facility is 
given to persons who wish to consult it for scien¬ 
tific purposes.” To those who desire to avail 
themselves of this privilege, the printed Catalogs 
will be of unspeakable value. 

Geology and the Atmosphere. —Dr. Steny Hunt, 
during his recent visit to this country and to 
France, has afforded his brother-geologists serenl 
opportunities of discussing with him some of 
his favourite topics in chemical geology. An 
interesting paper of his “ On the Geologies! 
Relations of the Atmosphere ” has appeared in & 
recent number of the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy of Sciences. It has frequently 
been supposed that, since the vast quantity of 
carbon which is locked up in the shape of coal and 
other carbonaceous deposits has unquestionably 
been derived by living plants from the carbonic 
acid in the surrounding air, there must have been 
great changes in the chemical constitution of the 
earth's atmosphere at different periods of its 
history. Still larger quantities of carbonic acid 
must have been consumed in the formation of the 
limestones and dolomitic rocks which form strata 
of such enormous thickness. Dr. Hunt seeks » 
explain the origin of the required carbonic acid by 
drawing upon extra-terrestrial sources. In fact, be 
regards the atmosphere as a cosmic medium per - 
vading all space in a highly-attenuated condition, 
and aggregated around our earth and other plane¬ 
tary bodies in proportion to their masses, when 
there was a great absorption of carbonic acid on 
the earth’s surface, for the purpose either of coal- 
making, or of limestone-building, the atmosphere 
was prevented from becoming poor in this 
constituent because fresh supplies were poured 
in from the gaseous envelopes of other 
planets. The loss of a given constituent in 
one atmosphere would thus be supplied by contri¬ 
butions from others; a system of exchange being 
in fact established through the medium of the in¬ 
tervening highly-rarefied air. Hence the actual 
variations which have occurred in the weight and 
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in the constitution of the earth's atmosphere at 
different geological periods have probably Deen but 
slight, since these changes have been distributed 
over the atmospheres of a large number of planetary 
bodies. 

The Oldest Short-Tailed Crab. —Hitherto the 
most ancient brachyurous decapod known to geo¬ 
logists has been a fossil from the Great Oolite of 
Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, known as Palaeinachus 
longipes. This was described about twelve years 
ago by Dr. H. Woodward. It is therefore very in¬ 
teresting to learn from this indefatigable palaeonto¬ 
logist that he has recently found evidence which 
carries the existence of this group of crustaceans 
so far back as the carboniferous period. The evi¬ 
dence has come from Belgium in the shape of a 
specimen representing the abdomen of a small 
female crab. It is true that limuloid crusta¬ 
ceans of carboniferous age, such as the 
genera Belinurus and Preshcichia, are well enough 
known to palaeontologists: the new specimen, 
however, is not a limuloid form, but a true short¬ 
tailed decapod. It was obtained from the coal- 
shales of the Belle-et-Bonne Colliery, near Mons; 
and is described and figured by Dr. Woodward in 
the last number of the Geological Magazine. The 
fossil has received the name of Brachypyge 
carbont's. 

The late Prof. Ilarknets, F.R.S. —Since the 
appearance of our last budget of geological notes, 
a month ago, geology has lost one of its most 
honoured disciples. It is but a short time since 
Prof. Harkness was led by failing health to resign 
the Chair of Geology which he held in Queen's 
College, Cork. Still he was able during the 
summer to attend a meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society in London, and to read a paper on the 
new variety of quartz, which he termed cotterite. 
This, we believe, was his last appearance in 
public; he was not in Dublin at the meeting of 
the British Association, though generally a regular 
attendant at these gatherings. The disease from 
which he had been long a sufferer had of late taken a 
firmer hold of him, and exactly a month ago it 
brought his active life suddenly to a close. Prof. 
Harkness was a most diligent and patient field- 
geologist, and had thrown valuable light on the 
structure, not only of Ireland, but of parts of the 
North of England and the South of Scotland. 
Much of his work was associated with the English 
Lake District. Pleasant and easy in his style of 
speaking, he was a general favourite at scientific 
meetings; while in private life his genial dis¬ 
position had won him a wide circle of friends. 


METEOROLOGY. 

The Climate of Asia. —The Zeitschrift of the 
Oesterreichische Gesellschaft fur Meteorologie for 
July contains two papers on the climate of Asia: 
one, a brief rtsumi of the information about the 
Desert of Gobi given by Przewalsky in Peter - 
mann’s Mittheilungen last spring; the other is a 
criticism by Dr. Wojeikoff of the views of 
Fritsche on the temperature of Eastern Asia, 
as put forward in the last volume of von 
Schrenck’a work, noticed in the Academy for 
April 6. Dr. Wojeikoff does not spare his re¬ 
marks, and he gives an isothermal chart for 
January which differs very seriously from that 
of Fritsche. His observations on the circum¬ 
stances which cause the climate of Eastern Asia 
to differ as widely as it does from that of the 
corresponding coast of North America are very 
clearly put. In the main it comes out that 
along the Asiatic coast there are regions of 
anomalous warmth and others of excessive 
cold. The former exist where table-lands ap. 
proach the shore, and the air descending 
from these plateaus to the sea-level is warmed by 
compression. The cold areas are found where 
breaks in the mountain chain allow the cold air 
of the inland valleys to reach the coast, as at 
Niu-tschwang. Along the American coast there 
are no hills at all, and so there is no opportunity 


for the development of such peculiarities of 
climate. Moreover, the predominant winds of 
Eastern Asia are land winds, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, bring up any warmth from the Kuro Si wo; 
while in America south-east winds frequently 
bring up the heated atmosphere of the Gulf Stream 
on the laud. On the other hand, the cold current 
which flows from Behring Straits is of far less 
importance than that of America. The condi¬ 
tions are, therefore, not similar. 

The Climate of the United States. —We have 
another important paper by Dr. Wojeikoff 
to notice, which appears in the numbers of 
the Austrian Journal for August and Septem¬ 
ber. It is on the general features of the 
Temperature of the United States as 6hown 
by Schott's Tables, published among the Smith¬ 
sonian contributions for 1876. He points out 
that great difficulty was found in the investi¬ 
gation from the fact that Schott's Tables were 
often based upon MS. data which are not now 
accessible, so that necessary particulars as to the 
exposure and the condition of the instruments 
cannot be obtained. The whole discussion is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting, as Dr. Wojeikoff treats the 
question with a personal knowledge of the 
physical geography of the North American con¬ 
tinent, and also of the climatological conditions 
of Northern Asia. In connexion with this sub¬ 
ject we may say that from the Second Annual 
Report of the Iowa Weather Service we learn 
that Dr. Hinrichs has at last succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing for his organisation the recognition of the 
State Government, and that he is formally ap¬ 
pointed director of the service. Our readers will 
remember that his persistent efforts to set on 
foot a local climatological system have frequently 
been noticed in our columns. 

Meteorology of Canada. —We have just received 
Mr. Kingston’s Report for 1877, which is very 
similar to its predecessors, and gives evidence of 
very healthy activity. We are very glad to see 
that Mr. Kingston is making a steady advance 
into the almost unknown regions of North-West 
America. Nine stations are now established in 
the North-West territories, and three new ones 
have been started in British Columbia during the 
year. The greatest credit is due to the officers of 
the Canadian system for the results they obtain 
at very moderate expense. 

The Climate, of Rome. —We have received a 
work by the late Mr. Strother Smith,* in which 
he argues for the great salubrity of the climate 
of Rome. The title of the work shows that the 
author had a grievance, for he attributes the per¬ 
sistency of the ill-favour with which the British 
public regard the climate of Rome to the fact that 
some years ago the Times Correspondent was 
turned out of the city at a few hours' notice for 
sending home a letter unpalatable to the Papal 
Government. This action caused him to lose his 
gardener’s wages, as that man had been paid in 
advance! Whether this be true or not, Mr. Smith 
had a fair field for his criticism in the way 
in which scientific questions are almost always 
handled in the public press. With few exceptions 
the utterances of leaders on such subjects are 
most glaring nonsense. When we come to the 
scientific reasoning of the work, the author points 
out that the mortality of Rome is low, and that 
the proportion to the population of deaths from 
fever is lower than in London. He himself lived 
for more than eleven years in Rome through the 
worst parts of the year, with his bedroom win¬ 
dows open, and never got a touch of fever. He 
shows very conclusively that the theory of malaria 
germs will not hold water, and that in all 
countries fever comes from bad food, insufficient 
clothing, and exposure to atmospheric influences. 
The mortality in India among the well-housed 
civil servants was twenty per thousand, while in 


* The Times Rcwspapcr and the Climate of Rome. 
By Strother A. Smith. (Longmans.) 


the army it was thirty-eight per thousand among 
officers and eighty-three per thousand among 
privates. The statistics of climate to which the 
author refers are taken from Secchi's Bulletin, and 
show that the conditions are not nearly so un¬ 
favourable as is generally supposed. 

A New Hygrometer. —Prof. Schwackhbfer has 
invented a new apparatus for hygrometrical obser¬ 
vations, which is used in the forest stations in 
Austria, and is described in the Austrian Journal 
for July 15. The instrument is rather complex 
and costly. Its object is to measure the change 
of volume in a given mass of air due to the ab¬ 
sorption of the contained vapour. A certain 
volume of air is drawn into a glass burette and 
then forced into concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
is then caused to return into the burette and 
measured again. The method may of course be 
used for the determination of the amount of 
moisture present in fogs. The results are said to 
be highly satisfactory. 

The Nature of Tornadoes. —M. G. A. Him, 
well known as the author of various papers on the 
specific heat of steam and kindred subjects, has 
published in the Bulletin of the Society of 
Natural History of Colmar a paper in support 
of M. Faye's views on the origin of cyclones, 
which have been so often noticed in these pages. 
He first investigates the circumstances under 
which vortices form in a vessel of water which is 
being emptied by a hole in the bottom, and 
points out the resemblance between these vortices 
and waterspouts. He then discusses Reye’s 
views of the origin of whirlwinds (which, how¬ 
ever, were first brought forward by the late Mr. 
Thos. Belt), that when a mass of air near the 
ground is heated, unstable equilibrium exists, and 
at last the underpart bursts up through the 
cooler upper stratum. M. Ilirn urges that such 
an action could take place if there were a chimney 
through which the air could escape, but not if no 
such channel of egress existed. lie points out 
also that the water of waterspouts is always 
fresh and so cannot be water sucked up from the 
sea-surface, lie finally gives in his adhesion to 
M. Faye's idea that all such phenomena have their 
origin in the upper currents of the air. He does not, 
however, allude to any results of meteorologi¬ 
cal observations, or to the known existence 
of in-draught in storms; or, finally, to the results 
obtained by Ilildebrandsson and Lov from cirrus 
observations. Ilis own theory is that when a 
whirl is once established in the upper strata it 
will propagate itself downwards mechanically, 
and will expand as it descends. In such a system 
the velocity will be zero at the centre, and a 
maximum at a certain distance therefrom, whence 
it will decrease towards the circumference. If to 
this circular motion we add a slight downward 
motion, the whirl will not dilate, and we shall 
have a troiube or waterspout, an inverted cone. 

The Dust-Falls near the Cape Verdes. —Dr. G. 
Ilellmann has published in the Monatsbericht of 
the Berlin Academy for May 9 a paper on this 
subject, which, as is well known, was frequently 
discussed by Ehrenberg. The materials furnished 
by the Meteorological Office in its works on the 
meteorology of the equatorial part of the Atlantic 
Ocean have supplied the data for this enquiry, 
and enabled Dr. ilellmann to give a chart of the 
region over which this dust has been observed to 
fall. This is bounded by the parallels of 20° ami 
5° N., and by the meridians of 20° and 40° \V. 
It is also much coarser nearer the coast. This is 
a sufficient proof of its African origin, in opposi¬ 
tion to Ehreuberg's belief that it came iroru 
Guiana, owing to the presence of some supposed 
South American forms in some dust specimens 
examined by him. Ilellmann shows conclusively 
that Ehreuberg's idea of a dust stratum in the 
upper atmosphere cannot any longer be main¬ 
tained. 
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Prop. Riesb, of Frankfurt, has just published 
a new edition of the Geographi Latini Minores. 
It contains (1) the Chorographic fragments of 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa; (2) “ Dimensuratio Pro- 
uinciarum ” and (3) “ Diuisio orbis terrarum,” 
two geographical epitomes drawn up for teaching 
purposes, and perhaps originally accompanied by 
maps; (4) “ Iulii Honorii Cosmographia,” with 
the prefatory “ Dimensio uniuersi orbis ” appended 
to it in some MSS.; (5) the geographical chapter 
in the first book of Paulus Orosius’ Historian 
aduersus Paganos ; (6) the “Cosmographia” of 
an anonymous author, seemingly based on Honorius 
and Orosius; (7) “ Expositio totius mundi et 
gentium,” the most interesting portion of the col¬ 
lection (this is a translation from a lost Greek 
original into Latin so barbarous as to be almost 
unconstruable) ; (8) “ Nomina Prouinciarum 
omnium,” which Mommsen considers to belong to 
the age of Diocletian; (9) another and similar 
enumeration of the Provinces of the Roman 
world, of the sixth century; (10) a description of 
Constantinople; (11) a fragment on Alexandria; 
(12) “ NotitiaGalliarum(13) Vibius Sequester; 
(14) “Liber Generationis;” (16) an excerpt 
from a chronographer of the year 364 a.d. ; (1(5) 
a similar but shorter chronograpkical excerpt. 

The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text from a 
Unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, with other 
Rabbinical Texts, English Translations, and the 
Itala. Edited by A. Neubauer, M.A. (Claren¬ 
don Press.) The discovery of the Chaldee text of 
Tobit in a MS. collection of Midraskim from 
Constantinople raises a variety of interesting pro¬ 
blems which are likely to occupy scholars for some 
time to come. The fortunate discoverer has 
therefore done well in adding to his edition and 
translation of the text a number of pieces, un¬ 
published or not accessible to everyone, which 
may serve to facilitate enquiry into the whole sub- 

i 'ect. The ancient Hebrew version generally 

mown by the name of Sebastian Munster has ac¬ 
quired a new importance, for it is now plain that 
it is not taken from the Itala, hut from a Chaldee 
text nearly allied to that which is now published. 
Mr. Neubauer has therefore reprinted the editio 
princeps (Constant., 161(3), adding the variations 
of several MSS. The editor has also given us the 
Itala from the text of Sabatier. This is a wel¬ 
come addition to the book, for, in discussing the 
relation of the Chaldee text used by Jerome to 
that of the newly discovered Midrash, account 
must be taken of the fact that the Vulgate is cer¬ 
tainly no close copy of an Aramaic text, but 
makes large use of the older Latin version. It is 
a pity, however, that Mr. Neubauer has not added 
to his reprint the variations given by Sabatier 
himself, or available from other sources indicated 
in the Preface of the present work. Besides these 
versions we have an interesting extract from the 
Midrash TanAuma, containing a story similar to 
that of Tobit, and the Syriac version of Bel and 
the Dragon, which is given in Mr. Neubauer’s MS. 
as an extract from the same Midrash Rabbah of 
Rabbah from which the Chaldee Tobit professes 
to be drawn. Another short passage alluding 
to the story of Bel and the Dragon is printed 
from the B’reshith Rabbah. The last-named 
extracts are valuable evidence in the enquiry 
what the Midrash Rabbah of Rabbah really 
is. The story of Bel and the Dragon enables 
us to identify it with a lost work quoted 
by Raymund Martini in the Pugio Fidei under the 
title of Midrash B'rcshith major. Thus Dr. 
Neubauer’s discovery throws more light on the 
sources of the Pugio Fidei, and enables the editor 
in a long and learned note to deal very effectively 
with the accusations of forgery rashly hurled at 
Raymund by Messrs. Jennings and Lowe in their 
recent book on the Psalms. It is difficult to de¬ 
termine the place of the Chaldee text in the 
genealogical tree of the numerous versions of the 
story ot Tobit. In the opinion of the editor and 


of Prof. Bickell it must be regarded as translated 
from a Hebrew original which was also the parent 
of the Western versions. Some of Bickell’s argu¬ 
ments are very properly rejected by Mr. 
Neubauer, and those which remain are not quite 
conclusive, either for the existence of a Hebrew 
original or for the origin of the Chaldee text. The 
new version as we have it cannot be other than a 
very free reproduction of the text which lay before 
the translator, and it is also pretty clear that as it 
now stands in the Midrash it has undergone several 
changes and corruptions (r.g., in chapter iv.). In 
these circumstances it is unsafe to argue that the 
purity of the Semitic idiom excludes the idea of 
translation from a non-Semitic text. The geo¬ 
graphical names formed from the oblique cases of 
Greek forms can hardly have been taken from a 
Hebrew original. This is admitted by Bickell in his 
important essay in the Katholische Zeitschrift(\\., 219, 
note), where, however, it is argued that the Greek 
forms may have been current in the country of the 
translator. But it is highly improbable that there 
was any Aramaic-speaking district where the Tigris 
was called pUTI (contrast Syriac forms with 

in Payne Smith, 1459), and it is noteworthy 
that the Chaldee forms Ragis, Agbatanis, Tigrin 
are just those which would be given by a trans¬ 
lator from the Greek if he transcribed each name 
with the case-ending of its first occurrence in the 
text before him. It may be observed in 
this connexion that the Chaldee translator 
was presumably a Palestinian Jew, as appears 
from the use of non for Ktn» Dll to express the 
reflexive pronoun, KPX13 = hvxvos (Lagarde, 
Semitica, p. 63). Another very rare form, pre¬ 
sumably Palestinian, is the imperfect of 3iT (p. 
18,11.19, 23). This form has disappeared from 
the printed text of the Targums; but Levy cites 
it from MSS. of Job and the Psalms, and in 
Psalm lxxxv.,8, 31'n appears in the Genoa Poly- 
glott. There are other noticeable linguistic fea¬ 
tures in the text which must be left for discussion 
by the very few scholars who can speak with 
authority on the dialects of Chaldee. Some ap¬ 
parent Hebraisms, as 3 in 3 > H' 133 , may perhaps 
De mere errors of copyists. At p. 12, 1. 11, we 
must read '17D- Beside ’HI and '1, we 

find after plural nouns the suffix form ri', in which, 
as in several other forms, we observe the influence 
of the vulgar dialect of the Talmud. 

Genesis, with Notes hy the Rev. G. V. Gar¬ 
land, M.A. (Rivingtons), is probably tho most 
absurd book ever published on a philological sub¬ 
ject. It is an attempt to translate Genesis on the 
theory that every Hebrew word has a single 
meaning, and may always be represented by the 
same English equivalent. Where this is impos¬ 
sible we may presume the existence of a copyist's 
error, and are to substitute some other Hebrew 
word on principles explained in a long Preface. 
The author sets at defiance the most elementary 
principles of Hebrew grammar, and it would seem 
from his Preface that he is not even aware that 
Hebrew and Chaldee are distinct languages. But 
these are trifling defects in comparison with an 
absolute want of common-sense. 

Hebrdische Schulgrammatik. Von Dr. A. 
Muller. (Halle: Niemeyer.) The publication 
of this grammar for schools by a professor in the 
University of Halle is a testimony to the in¬ 
creasing influence of Olshausen’s great work on 
the practical teaching of Hebrew. The book is 
not a mere sketch like Bickoll's Outlines, nor does 
it subordinate practical detail to the development 
of philological theory like Land's Principles. It 
is a complete student’s grammar; and, unlike the 
two works just named, contains a very full 
Syntax. When we add that, beside the usual 
grammatical forms, our author enumerates all 
irregular forms found in Genesis, the books of 
Samuel, the Psalms, and Isaiah, facilitating refer¬ 
ence by an elaborate Index, it will be seen that 
the work deserves the attention of Hebrew 
teachers as the first attempt to put into the hands 


of the learner a grammar based on the best 
scientific system, which will supply everything he 
needs till he is sufficiently advanced to go for 
himself to Olshausen, Ewald, and the best critical 
commentaries and monographs. The details of 
the book, in the parts which we have examined, 
are worked out with remarkable care and pre¬ 
cision, and brought down to date by the use of 
the latest researches. The Syntax seems calcu¬ 
lated to be peculiarly useful. It is arranged in 
a lucid and sufficiently simple manner, brings out 
the characteristic features of the language with 
much distinctness and without undue diffusenes, 
and contains many useful observations which tho 
learner is not likely to meet with elsewhere. 

Accurate students of Hebrew, who know how 
faultily the Masoretic tradition is often reproduced 
in our common editions and in the grammars based 
upon them, will welcome S. Baer’s new edition of 
the Minor Prophets, which forms a worthy sequel 
to his Psalms, Genesis, Isaiah, and Job. Be¬ 
side eight codices which Baer himself has col¬ 
lated or examined, he has used several collections 
of various readings, excerpted from the famous 
Petersburg MS. and other specially valuable 
sources. No Hebraist should read the boob cri¬ 
tically edited by Baer in any other edition. 

Here A. Marcus, of Bonn, has just issued s 
fourth edition of Diez's Etymological Dktimry, 
which will be a boon to English students, on ac¬ 
count of the intimate connexion between Eamance 
and English philology. Diez’s great work now 
appears in one volume, with the text anted; 
but the editor, M. Auguste Scheler, of Brnseh, 
has taken the opportunity of removing the errors 
of the former editions. In order to keep the wotk 
in harmony with the present state of investiga¬ 
tion, M. Scheler has likewise added an extensive 
appendix, in which he has inserted all the new 
results arrived at since the appearance of the third 
edition. The index has also been considerable 
enlarged. The execution of the work reflects 
credit on both publisher and printer. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOORS. 

A Handbook of the Coinage of Scotland, giving 
a Description of every Variety issued by the Scot¬ 
tish Mint in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from 
Alexander I. to Anne, with an Introductory 
Chapter on the Implements and Processes employed. 
By John Drummond Robertson. (George Bell and 
Sons.) The rapidly increasing value of Scottish 
coins, exemplified in the high prices now freely 
paid for the rarer varieties, has turned the attention 
of collectors more particularly to the systematic 
study of this branch of numismatics. In these 
circumstances the issue of Mr. Robertson's Hand¬ 
book comes opportunely, and its character is pre¬ 
cisely suited to the collector's wants. The dif¬ 
ferent varieties of the various denomination;, 
their weights, fineness, rarity, mint-man*--, 
legends, and various readings, are of more conse¬ 
quence to him than historical associations or de¬ 
puted attributions. What he specially wants is 
precisely that which Mr. Robertson’s Handbook 
has chiefly provided—a purely scientific descrip¬ 
tion of the coins. The work is divided into four 
parts, corresponding to the four metals in wbicb 
coins were struck, and in each part the coinages are 
described chronologically under thedifierentreigr- 1 - 
Woodcuts of the most interesting examples are 
given, and these are so well done that an increase 
of their number is the only thing to be desired. A 
table is prefixed showing the metals in which 
each of the sovereigns of Scotland coined, and tee 
mottoes on the reverses are collected in the Ap¬ 
pendix. It would certainly have been an advan¬ 
tage if the designation of the coin or coins oa 
which these mottoes occur had been given along 
with their translations. Mr. Robertson has given 
explanations of the derivation of such names y 
coins as turners, placks, bawbees, but the ong> 
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of several others, such as testoon, ecu, ryal, hard¬ 
head, and the like, are left unnoticed, and may still 
puzzle the uninitiated. It would also have added 
to the completeness of the work from a scientific 
point of view if the derivation of the types of the 
earliest silver and gold coinages of Scotland had 
been indicated. The introductory chapter on the 
implements and processes of coining in ancient 
times leaves nothing to be desired, however; and 
Mr. Robertson’s Handbook will be a welcome 
companion to the cabinet of every collector of 
Scottish coins. 

The Picture Amateurs Handbook and Dictionary 
<rf Painters. By Philippe Daryl, B.A. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.) This little book is a mar¬ 
vellous example of miscellaneous compilation. A 
work that should really give, as this professes on 
the title-page to do, “an explanation of the 
various methods of painting; instructions for 
cleaning, re-lining, and restoring oil-paintings; a 
glossary of terms; an historical sketch of the 
principal schools of painting ; and a dictionary of 
painters, giving the copyists and imitators of each 
master; ” beside serving as “ a guide for visitors 
to public and private picture galleries, and for art 
students; ” all within the space of one small 
octavo volume, would certainly be a curiosity of 
literature, and a most valuable addition to every 
library. But, like those quack medicines which 
are advertised as curing every known complaint, 
the very bigness of the claim makes us wary as to 
accepting the proffered good : there is, we fear, 
too much for the money. It is likely enough, 
however, that in the same way as quack medicines 
may be serviceable in some complaints, so this 
little hook may be found useful for occasional 
reference, for it undoubtedly contains a large 
amount of information not easily met with else¬ 
where, at all events in such a convenient and 
condensed form. The Dictionary portion, which 
takes up more than two-thirds oi the volume, 
is indeed remarkably full of names, including 
many that are not to be found in several larger 
works of the kind; but, on the other hand, there 
are a number of unaccountable omissions, show¬ 
ing that no definite plan was followed in its 
arrangement. For instance, we find the name 
of Bartel Beham but not of Sebald; Jacopo de’ 
Barbaij is not mentioned under any name; nor 
are such masters as Matthew Grunewald, Hans 
von Kulmbach, Hans Schauffelin, and Jacob Bink, 
of the old German school; nor Peter Cornelius, 
Asmus Carstens, and Philipp Veit, of the modern 
German school. Inaccuracies of statement are 
likewise frequent. Hans Burgkmair is set down 
as a pupil of Diirer; Memling is still given as 
“ Uemmelinck or Hemling,” without any allusion 
to the received form of Memling ; Bazzi is set 
down as Razzi without qualification; and mistakes 
of the same kind, as also mistakes of date and 
place of birth, which a little care would have 
rectified, are of constant occurrence. Altogether 
we cannot recommend the Dictionary portion of 
this work as a trustworthy guide, and as to the 
other information it supplies, it is far too super¬ 
ficial to be of any practical use. 

We have received a bulky tome—the Dort Gift 
Hook — from Messrs. E. Moxon, Son and Co. 
It consists of some thirty or forty illustra¬ 
tions to Tennyson's four original Idyls— Elaine, 
Vivien, Enid, Guinevere —and has a Preface on 
Arthurian legends, which we may be excused from 
gravely discussing, as, whatever its merits, it can 
be but an additional apology for the presentation 
of our old friends, the illustrations. We cannot 
say much for the illustrations : that is, as work of 
the engraver. The designs themselves are already 
sufficiently known to make elaborate dissertation 
upon them unnecessary. They have the merits and 
the faults of M. DortS’s art when he addresses him¬ 
self to the task of depicting romantic landscape. 
Several of them might be taken at first sight and 
by the uninitiated for vulgarised Turners: so much 
is it their endeavour to cope with the problems of 


intricate scenery, and the more marvellous of 
atmospheric effects. But it does not require very 
keen observation either of Nature or of Turner to 
perceive before long thatM. Dorfi's representations 
or visions of romantic landscape are founded on 
no profound and intimate knowledge. They 
appeal most to those who know the least. 
While saying this we are by no means un¬ 
mindful of the imaginative force and dreamy 
refinement to be found, not only here and there, 
but pretty frequently in M. Doru’s designs. No 
artist so popular as M. Dore has ever achieved his 
popularity without the possession of certain 
qualities—qualities possibly not in excess of his 
defects, but more immediately visible than those. 
The engravings themselves, alas! with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, belong to one of the least satisfactory 
orders of popular art. They appear to aim at a 
false refinement of touch and to eschew vigour. A 
good engraving is bound either to be executed 
with easy vigour or to be wrought with serene and 
exquisite delicacy. It must have, as good etchings 
have, depth of colour, or it must have, as all the 
fine old line-engraving has, dainty precision and 
definiteness of contour. These prints have 
neither. They are often feebly soft and inartisti- 
cally vague. It is mentioned, we perceive, with 
regard to them that six thousand pounds have been 
spent in their preparation. We regret to think 
that the expenditure was not economical: the 
generosity shown was lavish rather than wise. 
But so very little is known by the mass of book- 
buyers—and the mass of Tennyson-buyers—of the 
requirements of artistic engraving, that we have 
no doubt an ample circulation is in store for the 
volume. It will hit the taste and knowledge of 
the day. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Wallis, who generally contrives to secure 
for his Exhibition some one picture of exceptional 
importance, has this year chosen to present to the 
English public a very notable example of the 
French school of military painting. It has been 
observed with truth that the time-honoured battle- 
piece is now completely out of date. Its decadence 
is partly due, no doubt, to thaibhanged conditions 
of military science, by which something of pic¬ 
turesque character has been taken from the 
larger operations of war; but it is mainly de¬ 
pendent upon the more exacting requirements of 
modern art. Battles are not now what they were, 
and it is safe to aver that they never were what 
they were painted. War, even in its most primi¬ 
tive form, must always have contained something 
more as well as something less than the battle- 
painter chose to introduce into his composition; 
and if De Neuville or Detaille could have wit¬ 
nessed the victories of the First Empire they would 
doubtless have left a record of these events 
very different from that which we now possess. 
An almost morbid respect for facts which is 
generally characteristic of the modem realistic 
school becomes specially prominent in the work of 
the French military painters. On the one hand, it 
shuts them out altogether from those comprehen¬ 
sive compositions in which the painter was in¬ 
debted more to his invention than to his experi¬ 
ence. On the other hand, it impels them to give 
vivid and convincingly faithful rendering of 
actual occurrences. This impression of an uncom¬ 
promising fidelity to events as they happened is 
the first thing that strikes us in De Neuviile’s 
powerful picture of Le Bourget (58). The date 
of the struggle here so effectively reproduced is 
October 30,1870. The unfortunate little village, 
as we are informed in an extract from General 
Ducrot’s Defence of Paris, had again fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. “ All seemed over save in 
the village church, where eight French officers and 
twenty men still resisted. They defended themselves 
to the last extremity, and it was only by shooting 
them through the windows and bringing up the artil¬ 
lery to storm their improvised citadel that the rem¬ 


nant of this brave band could be forced to surrender.” 
M. de Neuville has chosen for his picture the 
moment succeeding the conclusion of this bitter 
struggle. The Prussian soldiers are ranged on 
either side of the steps leading to the church door, 
and the officer commanding them, standing with 
his back turned to the spectator, looks toward the 
group that is issuing from the shattered building. 
Two soldiers are staggering beneath the weight of 
a wounded officer, whose head has already sunk 
upon his breast in an exhaustion that is to end 
quickly in death. The group is nobly and most 
naturally composed, and the contrast of energy and 
enforced inaction is finely rendered. The dignity 
that belongs to such heroism imposes a certain 
restraint upon the gestures of the crowd of Prussian 
soldiers who gaze in wonder and respect upon the 
little that is left of a courageous foe. It is only in 
the street that opens to the right that we get, in the 
turbulent movementsof horses dragging cannon and 
waggons, asuggestion of what the struggle has been 
thatis here so suddenly subdued to tranquillity. The 
execution of the work, it must be confessed, is 
scarcely equal to the vigour and justice of the 
invention. With such a subject literally ren¬ 
dered it was obviously impossible to dwell upon 
refinements of sentiment; but this limitation 
rather increases the need of a certain beauty in 
the workmanship which M. de Neuville has not 
been able to supply. His method of painting is more 
effective than agreeable ; it is inspired by a kind 
of assurance that seizes upon salient facts and 
renders them with emphasis, but which seems 
powerless to perceive those finer truths whose 
presence in a painting avails to give an impression 
of richness even to the most sober colouring, and 
without which the most marked energy in design 
fails to be completely satisfying. His highest 
quality as an artist consists in the right 
choice of individual gesture, and in the power 
of combining the various figures in a composition 
that has almost the effect of illusion. He does 
not exaggerate—indeed, he seems scarcely to in¬ 
vent—the realistic details of the scene; they 
appear upon the canvas as though suddenly trans¬ 
ported from reality without any attempt on the 

E ainter’s part to subdue or enforce the sense of 
orror they convey. 

Out of the remaining pictures in the gallery 
there are few of first-rate importance. Gfirome is 
represented by a single figure (66) that gives pro¬ 
minence to his defects as a colourist; while, on the 
other hand, A Halberdier (180), by Meissonier, 
may be welcomed as a most admirable example of 
the artist's skill, showing, in common with all his 
best work, that rare combination of masculine 
strength of design and the utmost minuteness and 
delicacy of painting. In the department of land¬ 
scape we find illustrations of Venice by Mr. 
Wyld and Miss Clara Montalba, and it would 
almost appear as though the former had been in¬ 
cluded for the purpose of giving effect to Miss 
Montalba’s highly original and interesting studies. 
The two pictures from her hand give unmistake- 
able evidence of very considerable gifts as a 
colourist. The control of a single impression is 
clearly asserted, but the colouring is subdued with¬ 
out sacrifice of strength: the carefully-regulated 
tone is not allowed to destroy the force of the 
local tint. We may notice, also, a pretty little 
study of a stagnant pool (61), by J. L. Pickering, 
and a larger view of marshy lands (182) by 
K. Heffner. Among the figure-pieces there is, as 
usual, a certain proportion of fashionable genre - 
painting, together with a few essays of a more 
serious kind, from which we may select Balancing 
Accounts (30), by Anker, and Scylla (167), by 
J. H. Walker. 

Fashionable yenre-painting occupies a still more 
prominent place in the exhibition of “ high-class 
pictures” at Mr. Tooth’s gallery. A learned at¬ 
tention to the details of contemporary costume, 
rendered in a style that shows traces of manner 
without the mastery of Fortuny's art, is the principal 
element of attraction in two pictures by Golofre of 
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the Promenade at. Nice (05) and the Race Course 
at Rome (80). The unquestionable cleverness of 
such performance takes nothing from its intrinsic 
vulgarity; but perhaps we may take comfort in 
the thought that the more frankly the professors 
of the school express the poverty of their intel¬ 
lectual invention, the more speedily we shall get 
rid of their influence. It would not, indeed, be 
difficult to test this kind of work by its own 
standard, or to show that with all its pretence of 
skill it fails most where it should most succeed, 
and is most brilliantly effective in places where 
we could readily pardon carelessness or neglect. 
In the picture of the Promenade at Nice, for ex¬ 
ample, all the faces are poor compared with the silk 
and woollen stud's; the facts of nature are here 
neither well understood nor searchingly rendered, 
and it is of little avail in the presence of such 
essential failure to be offered a masterly rendering 
of children's boots and gaiters. There is more 
skill, but not more taste, in the larger picture called 
Throwing the Dagger (04), by Golofre and Guz- 
zone, and in A Lesson in Phrenology (115), by Rossi. 
Among other pictures on the walls we recognise 
Mr. Stone's Letter-Bag (33), and examples of M. 
de Nittis and M. Tissot which are by no means 
favourable specimens of their powers. 

J. Comyns Cars. 


BECENT PFAHLBATT DISCOVERIES. 

Amono the many new Pfahlbau objects with 
which the Cantonal Museum of Freiburg has been 
enriched during the last few months, those which 
were found by the fishermen at Stiillis, on the 
Lake of Neuchatel, deserve notice. The first is a 
large and well-preserved amber ( Agletein), prob¬ 
ably of the Stone Age; the next is a charming 
golden ear-pendant, a master-work of the Bronze 
Age; the third is a so-called “ Einbaum,” or boat 
made out of a single tree-trunk. It was found, 
on October 1, by the brothers Ding, and is the 
first canoe of this character which has been 
brought to light in the district. It is made of 
oak, and is 7 metres long, 05 centimetres broad 
at the stern and 55 at the fore, which runs to a 
sharp point, while the stern is rounded. It is 
19 centimetres in depth, and C to 8) in thick¬ 
ness. In both its inner and outer form the boat 
has a smooth semicircular appearance. Al¬ 
though it is the first specimen which has 
been found in the rich station of Staffis, four 
specimens, more or less complete, have been seen 
or drawn up at other stations on the Lake of 
Neuchatel. Two of these, at CorbiiSre, could only 
be secured in fragments, while one was hopelessly 
injured. A third, belonging to the Stone Age, 
is at Font, but it is feared that it would fall to 
pieces if an attempt were made to lift it. The 
last, at Portalbau, is still deep in the water, and 
would be difficult to remove. The recent increase 
of Pfahlbau finds is due to the great works now 
being carried on for the deepening of the Jura 
lakes and the correction of the Jura streams. 
Immense tracts of the sandy beach are being 
bared of water; the boats can no longer enter the 
old harbours at Murten and elsewhere, and the 
harbour of Estavayer has become a swamp. At 
the same time the new Fishery Law has consider¬ 
ably lessened the business of the fishermen, and 
many of them have been glad to place themselves 
at the disposal of the archaeologists. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Seeley, Jackson and IIai.liday have 
published an etching from the Rob Roy of Mr. 
Pettie, R.A. The original work was of the 
strongest—like so many of Mr. Pettie's—and 
there is no want of strength in M. Richeton’s 
reproduction. But at all events in M. Richeton’s 
reproduction, the head has the air of being a little 
flat and a littlo effaced. A sapient critic, writing 
of a great Dutch artist's portrait of himself now 


in the Queen's Collection, laid stress upon the 
artistic merit of a portrait in which the head 
counted for little; ana we are not quite sure that 
he would have found no occasion for similar 
praise in the etching of M. Richeton. There are 
very few etchers whose training or whose prac¬ 
tice is severe enough to enable them to cope 
successfully with the difficulty of modelling the 
subtle forms of the face. But, as for M. Riche¬ 
ton’s print before us, it is generally spirited in the 
extreme, and the pose and gesture, so expressive 
and significant in the remarkable picture by Mr. 
Pettie—as Rob Roy sits firm yet meditative, with 
his glass by his side—have suffered but little 
indeed when translated into the lines of the 
engraver. Mr. Pettie is one of our most mascu¬ 
line artists, and we should welcome almost any 
means which led to the increase of the popular 
knowledge of his work. He has never made any 
concession to the desire for prettiness, and yet has 
never mistaken the realisation of an expressive 
ugliness for the realisation of Art. 

The private view of the seventh Winter Exhi¬ 
bition at the New Belgian Gallery, 112 New Bond 
Street, including works by British and foreign 
artists, and Winkler’s picture Evening in the 
Moon, is fixed for to-day and Monday next. 

Sib John Steele, who is at the head of 
sculpture in Scotland, some time ago executed in 
bronze a monumental seated figure of Sir Walter 
Scott—similar to that within the Scott monument 
in Edinburgh—for the Americans. The same com¬ 
mittee have given him a commission for a com- 
anion statue of Robert Burns, also in bronze, to 
e placed in the same public park. This formid¬ 
able labour the sculptor is just about to begin, 
and hopes to carry through without much inter¬ 
ruption. , 

Mr. C. E. IlALLfc, in a letter to the Times of the 
22nd ult., states that Sir Coutts Lindsay's desire 
to make the works of Ingres better known to the 
British public has been cordially responded to by 
the French nation. Mdme. Ingres, Mdme. Flan- 
drin, M. Reiset (the Director of the Louvre), and 
many of Ingres’ friends and former pupils, have, 
he tells us, “ in their desire to do honour to the 
memory of the great master,” all placed their 
collections at his disposal; and he hopes to be 
able to send to England a selection including 
some of Ingres’ designs that shall worthily re¬ 
present the great French artist, and be of “ in¬ 
valuable service to art students in this country, 
where unfortunately Ingres is at present but little 
known.” 


An illustrated catalogue, after the manner of 
those issued by Mr. H. Blackburn of the Koval 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery Exhibitions, ks 
just been published of the exhibition recently i 
held at the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool i 
As many of the pictures have travelled to Liver- j 
pool from our London exhibitions, we find a pood 1 
many illustrations identical with those in Black¬ 
burn ; but the Walker Art Gallery “ Notes” are i 
not printed on such good paper, and the plates s 
have suffered from repetition, so that they appear 
far inferior to those in the earlier catalogues. The 
few new illustrations are also very poor. The de- { 
scriptive letterpress is written by G. R. HalketL 

The admirers of the genius of Allied Stevens 
will be glad to learn that his original models of 
the two bronze groups— Valour Spuming Corn- 
dice and Truth Plucking out the Tongue of Faht- 
hood —which form such prominent features of tie 
Wellington Memorial, are now set up in the 
Architectural Court of the South Kenans- 
ton Museum. It is a pity that this noble 
room should be already so crowded tint 
these Michelangelesque statues are brought into 
most unpleasing juxtaposition with Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, with which they have no accord. But 
even as they now stand, all lovers of art will be 
thankful to see these grand examples of modem 
sculpture in honest daylight. 1 

The Keystone states that Mrs. Butler (Ilia 
Thompson) is likely to have two importat pic¬ 
tures in next year's Academy. 

The fifth and last volume of Prof Audit- 
sen’s important work, The German Pmtrt- 
Graveur, has just been published by A Dam, 
of Leipzig. The author, unfortunately, died be¬ 
fore he could complete it, so that the task of 
finishing and editing this last volume has fallen 
on Dr. J. E. Wessely, whose own work on tb; 
Study of Prints we have before had occasion ; > 
mention (Academy, vol. xi., p. 425). The Her¬ 
man Peintre-Grai’eur may be said to be a re¬ 
vised Bartsch, so far as German engravers are 
concerned. A great number of names of afl;^ 
in the sixteenth century omitted both by Baruch 
and Passavant are given, and the additions are 
continued and revisions made of the artists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Another 
work of the same author’s, entitled DU Malerre- 
direr dee 19. Jahrhunderte, though published be¬ 
fore the Peintre-Graveur, may be regarded ia 
some sort as a continuation of it, for it brings tbe 
history of engraving in Germany down to the pre- i 
sent day. " j 


The Shields Daily Gazette states that on Satur¬ 
day week, while some workmen were engaged in 

S ng out tbe foundation for a building at the 
of some premises in Bath Street, 

“ they unearthed what has apparently been a grave¬ 
stone. The stone is about six feet long, and two feet 
six inches wide. It has carved on it the figure of a 
woman sitting in a chair or throne, with flowers in 
her lap, and a representation of a basket of fruit at 
her left side. With the exception of tbe face, which 
is broken off, the carving is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and of remarkably good workmanship. 
At the base of the stone is a well-executed inscrip¬ 
tion, which runs as follows:— 

DM . nsaiNA . I.IBERTA . BT . CONrVOH . 

BA RATES . PALMYRBNVS . NATION K . 
CATVALLAYNA . AN . XXX . 

Below this is a line of lettering, in Syriac (?) cha¬ 
racters. Unfortunately, the stone broke in the lift¬ 
ing. A small quantity of the bones of some aDimal— 
probably a horse—was found beneath it.” 

The Liverpool Art Club announces a competi¬ 
tion for amateur painting on porcelain and pottery. 
The prizes will consist of a Venetian mirror, and 
a jar, probably of Hungarian manufacture; and 
competitors are to Bend in their works between 
April 25 and 30 next. All communications are to 
be addressed to Mr. P. H. Rathbone. 


L'Art begins its fifteenth volume in s manner 
that will be likely to interest English readers, tor, 
beside an excellent etching by Ch. Waltner from 
Millais’ portrait of Mdme.’Bischoflsheun (one 
of the works by which Millais is represented 
in the French Exhibition), it offers several small 
and one large illustration from the pictures ip the 
last Royal Academy exhibition. The critique 
on the Royal Academy is written by Mr. Comyns , 
Carr. 

WBhave before mentioned the sheets of illus¬ 
trations to art history ( Bilderbogen ) which b- 
Seemann is publishing for tbe use of schools and 
for purposes of study in general. Three more 
collections of these cheap sheets have been issued 
this summer, illustrating the history of punting 
from Greek and Roman antiquity to the time o. , 
Carstens and David. 

The Italians, it seems, fully recognise the > n * 
feriority of their achievements in art at the f re¬ 
sent day, especially as seen in the Universal Exhi¬ 
bition at Paris, contrasted with those of other 
nations. So moved are they by this that, accord¬ 
ing to an Italian paper, the Italian Minister ot 
Public Instruction has commanded that an inspec¬ 
tion shall be made of all the various fine-srt insti¬ 
tutions and academies in the kingdom, “ wlt “ .* 
view of discovering to what causes must be attn- 
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buted the present decay of art in Italy, rendered 
more obvious than ever by the Italian exhibition 
of works of art at Paris.” Commendatore Salaz- 
zaro, the director of the Pinakotheca at Naples, is 
the inspector appointed for this purpose, and he has 
begun his tour with the Hospital San Michele, in 
ltorae, which is now used as an art training-school. 
His Report on this institution has not yet been 
published; but it is asserted that he found much 
to condemn in it. 

The death is announced of the French land¬ 
scape-painter Gaspard-Jean Lacroix, at the age 
of tifty-eight. He was born at Turin, snd was a 
pupil of Corot. 

A correspondent writes : — 

“ The two colossal lions which were mentioned in 
your issue of September It as modelled by Prof. 
Schilling were cast in the foundry of R. Bierling, at 
Dresden, and are considered fine specimens of modern 
founding. Thoy were, a few weeks ago, conveyed 
with considerable difficulty to the front of the two 
great infantry barracks in the north of the town, and 
now adorn the gateway leading into the great court 
of the two buildings. Thoy are more than double the 
size of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square, but as 
they have been put on a stone pedestal much too 
small in proportion to their height and breadth, the 
impression of the whole monument on the spectator is 
not very favourable.” 

A monument in memory of Gustav Nieritz, the 
popular writer for the youth of Germany (died 
February 10, 1870), was unveiled on October 11, 
at Dresden. It is placed in the square at the 
Theresienstrasse, and consists of a marble bust, 
the pedestal of which is adorned with flowers and 
juvenile figures. 

The Cologne Gazette reports an interesting dis¬ 
covery at Marathon. Marathon belonged to a 
federation of four townships, and an inscription 
has recently been found in which the inhabitants 
of the Tetrapolis, as an independent community 
having a separate Archon, dedicate an object to 
Dionysus. Four priests are named as represent¬ 
ing the four townships. 

The topographical survey of Attica, which 
has been conducted by the Central Commission 
of the German Archaeological Institute, will 
be resumed this autumn. The first result of their 
labours, in the shape of an atlas of Athens in 
twelve parts, is just completed. The second 
section, dealing with the harbours of Athens, is in 
the engraver’s hands. The excavations at Olympia 
were recommenced on October 14, and it is 
already announced that t’.:e walls of the Altis 
have been discovered. The exhibition of the anti¬ 
quities found, which is to take place in the 
Campo Santo of Berlin, meets with difficulties 
and. delays, many of which are connected with 
the casting in plaster. It is, however, hoped that 
the public may be admitted in a few weeks. 

A present of antiquities lately made to the 
British Museum by General Meyrick includes a 
lloman ocu'ist's stamp which was published 
almost a century ago in the Archaeoloe/ia (ix., pp. 
227 and 230), still earlier in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and again very recently by Grotefend 
in his Stempel der rdm. Augendrzte, No. 40, where 
the provenance of it is assigned to England. There 
is, however, no evidence of its having been found 
in this country. The name of the oculist is M. 
Julius Satyrus, and the inscription, which is on the 
four side3 of a square tablet of whetstone, used to 
'.stamp the drugs with, reads:’— 

(а) M IVL SATVRI DIASMVfR 

N]ES POST IMPETum UPPITudinis 

(б) M] IVL SATVRI FENI 

CILLum LENE EX OVD 

(e) M IVL SATVRI DIA 

LEPIDOS AD ASPRitudinem 

(d) M IVL SATVRI DIALI 
BANV AD SVPPVRATiones 


The new number of the Bulletin de Corret- 
pondance llelUnique (July), p. 624, contains a list 
of forty-seven dikasts’ tickets, entire or fragmen¬ 
tary, existing in the Museum of the Barbakeion in 
Athens. These tickets, as may be seen from several 
examples in the Bronze Room of the British 
Museum, consist of narrow strips of bronze on 
which are incised first a large uncial letter, then 
the names of the dikast, his father, and the Attic 
derne to which he belonged. In some cases there 
are more than one ticket bearing the same names. 
An interesting question is whether these tickets 
were issued like a summons to those who were 
eligible as dikasts to attend at particular courts, 
and in that casq whether these courts are indicated 
by the uncial letters on the tickets. Or the ticket 
may have been the property of the individual 
dikast, serving for his identification like an address 
card. But on that view of the case one specimen 
would have been enough, and we have seen that 
some of the dikasts had more than one. 

The August number of the Revue Archio- 
logique (p. 112) gives an interesting summary of a 
paper on the ancient Gauls read by M. Bertrand 
at a conference of the Association Scientiiique of 
France in April last, in which he makes an 
archaeological division of France into two parts, 
each characterised by a peculiarity of sepulture. 
In the west are dolmens, in the eastern division 
tumuli. The contents of the dolmens show a 
primitive stage of civilisation, anterior to the 
introduction of metals and lasting down to a 
period of transition towards the use of metals, 
but still prehistoric. The contents of the 
tumuli, on the other hand, belong to what 
is called the Indo-European civilisation, and 
have distinctly historical features. Thoy include 
objects in gold, bronze, and iron. The tumuli 
are confined, as has been said, to the east¬ 
ern division, and represent, M. Bertrand thinks, 
a distinctly Gaulish civilisation, presenting not 
unfrequently evidence of intercourse with Etruria 
at a period which, to judge by the Etruscan 
works of art found in some of them, may be set 
down ns in the fourth or third century b.c. The 
fourth century B.c. would coincide with the great 
movement of the Gauls down upon Italy and 
Greece, and M. Bertrand believes that a similar 
movement had been made about the same time 
eastward into France. The people who con¬ 
structed the tumuli could not have been, in his 
opinion, descendants of those who made the 
dolmens, but must have represented a much later 
invasion and occupation of the east of France by 
a different race. 


MUSIC. 

At the Crystal Palace concert last Saturday, 
Verdi's Requiem was brought forward, for the first 
time at Sydenham. It is now more than three 
years since this very fine work was first heard in 
London—at the Albert Hall, under the direction 
of the composer. It was then noticed in these 
columns in considerable detail (Academy, May 22, 
1875), and we must refer our readers for an ac¬ 
count of the music to what was then said. Since 
that time the work appears to have grown in 
favour with the public, having been given (we 
believe, more than once) by the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society. The performance at the Crystal 
Paiaco on Saturday was an exceedingly good 
one. The quartett of soloists consisted of Mdlle. 
Sartorius, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, and Herr Ilenschel. A more exctdlent 
quartett it would have been difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to find; and both the songs and the 
concerted music were given with a finish which 
left little or nothing to desire. A word of special 
recognition is due to the exertions of the Crystal 
Palace Choir, which on this occasion made its 
first appearance during the present season. We 
have more than once had occasion to speak un¬ 
favourably of the chorus-singing at tho Crystal 


Palace; it is therefore with the greater plea¬ 
sure that we record their excellent perform¬ 
ance in this work. Both in precision of 
attack and in delicacy, where this was required, 
a marked improvement was visible, upon which 
not only the singers but Mr. Manns may be 
fairly congratulated. The playing of the exquisite 
orchestral accompaniments was a genuine treat to 
connoisseurs. The Mass was preceded by Gounod’s 
“ Marche Religieuse,” a well-scored nut other¬ 
wise very commonplace work. This afternoon- a 
Mendelssohn concert will be given, and Mdlle. 
Montigny-Remaury will make her first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace. 

As in post years, Mr. Walter Bache’s piano¬ 
forte recital has served to inaugurate the London 
concert-season. The programme put forward on 
Monday afternoon contained selections from the 
works of five composers, and for the first time Mr. 
Bache dispensed with the services of a vocalist, 
thus following the example set by many leading 
pianists in recent years. Beethoven's sonata in 
F minor (Appassionata) was the only item that 
could fairly be termed classical, unless Chopin’s- 
sonata in B flat minor may be included under that 
heading. Two pieces by Mr. A. 0. Mackenzie—a 
nocturne in A, and a ballade in D minor—deserve- 
special mention as being far superior in musicianly 
feeling to the ordinary category of drawing-room 
pianoforte music. From these and other examples 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s ability as a composer, we are 
entitled to hope that he will eventually assume a 
distinguished position. The remainder of Mr. 
Bache’s programme was, in a measure, dedicated to 
Liszt, comprising as it did the transcription of 
Bach's organ prelude and fugue in A minor and two 
original pieces—namely, apolonaise in 0 minor, and 
the “ Rhapsodie Hongroise ” in E. The former of 
these is somewhat elaborate, and is noteworthy for 
an agreeable contrast between the principal subject 
and a very melodious second or alternative theme. 
The Rhapsodie is light and tuneful in character, 
and together with tho polonaise may be placed 
among the Abbd's most successful contributions 
to the literature of the pianoforte. The qualities- 
which distinguish Mr. Bache as a musician are 
reflected in his playing. Artistic earnestness and 
enthusiasm rather than mere executive skill marked 
his rendering of each portion of Monday's pro¬ 
gramme, the sonata of Ohopin and the Liszt 
selections being his most successful efforts. Mr. 
Bache announces his annual orchestral concert to- 
take place on February 25, 1870. 


At Her Majesty's Theatre the only perform¬ 
ances which require mention are those of Den 
Giovanni and Der Freischiits. Not one of the 
singers in Mozart's opera could be said to satisfy 
exigeant tastes. Signor Mendioroz, as the Don, was 
perhaps more satisfactory than might have been ex¬ 
pected from his previous efforts; and Mdme. Pap- 
penheim sustained her reputation as Donna Anna. 
The remainder of the cast was the same as in the 
summer season. Weber’s masterpiece can never 
be heard to advantage in its Italian dress, even 
under the most favourable conditions; and cer¬ 
tainly these were not fulfilled on Monday last. In 
justice to Mdme. Pappenheim it must be allowed 
that her singing was not open to censure in any 
important respect, hut she labours under consider¬ 
able physical disadvantages in such a part as 
Agatha. On the other hand Mdlle. Banermeister 
was alike admirable in her singing, acting, and 
appearance as Ann chen; and Ilerr Behrens appeared 
quite at home in the role of Caspar. Signor Gil- 
landi, as Max, left much to desire, and the 
orchestra and chorus were also very faulty. The 
strain entailed by playing every evening, and the 
impossibility of securing adequate rehearsals, are 
not conducive to excellence of ensemble. Band, 
choristers, and conductor stood the test bravely 
for a time, but fairly succumbed under the pressure 
of Weber's elaborate music. 


M. PASDELOrrp's Concerts Populates at Paris ' 
were resumed for the eighteenth season last Sunday; 
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and on the same date M. Colonne inaugurated his 
fifth season at the Ohatelet with a performance of 
Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust, given on this occa¬ 
sion for the fourteenth time. 

By the death of Mdme. Spontini, announced in 
these columns a few weeks ago, the whole of her 
husband’s fortune, in which she had a life-interest, 
reverts to the town of Majolati. The composer, 
by a will made in 1843, bequeathed the whole of 
his property to his birthplace for benevolentobjecta. 


HEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Lancashire Witches, cr 8vo 

(Routledge) 

Albert (M.), Wandering Blindfold : a Boy’s Troubles, sq 

(Griffith Si Forran) 

Augustine (St.), Confessions, new Translation, 12mo 

(Rivingtona) 

Atsnt Judy's Magazine, Christmas vol., 1878, 8vo 

(Bell Si Sons) 

Ballantyne (R. M.), In the Track of the Troops : a Tale of 

Modern War, 12mo .(N is bet) 

Bewick's Select Fables of Esop and Others, with 200 illus¬ 
trations, cr 8vo.(Longmans) 

Blunt (J. H.), Annotated Bible : being a Household Com¬ 
mentary, vol. i., 4to .(Rivingtons) 3 

Browne (G. L.), Parliamentary and Municipal Registra¬ 
tion, 12mo.(Stevens) 

Burke (U. J.), The Boy’s Walton : a Discourse on Fishing, 

12mo .(Marcus Ward) 

■Carr (F.), Left Alone : or, the Fortunes of Fhillis Mait¬ 
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LITERATURE. 

English Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. 

Thiselton Dyer, M.A. (Hardwicke & 

Bogue.) 

This is an entertaining compilation, drawn 
for the most part from popular English 
books. It has evidently not been intended 
for the nse of serious workers amid the 
jungle of popular beliefs ; had it been so the 
plan of the work would have been arranged 
in a far different manner, and we should 
have had, in every case, an exact reference 
given for the statement made. A person 
who reads for amusement only may well 
take some things on trust; there are, how¬ 
ever, some people even of that class who 
like to know what amount of authority 
there is for the things they are called upon 
to receive. The student is in a different 
position; to him it is a fatal objection when 
the references are of such a nature as to bo 
useless or to entail an amount of trouble 
almost beyond measure. Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, Notes and Queries, and the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine, at the bottom of the page, 
without exact references following, are so 
much type wasted, for the first consists of 
sixteen volumes, the second of fifty-seven, 
and the third of more than two hundred 
and twenty. These are not the only ex¬ 
amples. Many books of smaller bulk are 
quoted after the same loose fashion. 

Folk-lore has been an object of interest for 
ages, but it is only in our own time that 
it has been studied as a branch of science. 
Discoveries have been made in consequence 
which would have startled Sir Thomas 
Browne, John Brand, and the collectors 
who followed in their footsteps. Notwith¬ 
standing the overwhelming amount of ma¬ 
terial that is pouring in upon us, our real 
knowledge on the subject is as yet relatively 
small, and we do not see so clearly as is to 
be wished in what direction much of what 
we do know is pointing. That folk-lore is 
still growing in those soils which are suitable 
for it we have abundant evidence. Mr. 
Dyer alludes to a carious and revolting in¬ 
stance in point. About the time when 
William Palmer, the murderer, was hanged, 
a sycamore tree growing in a lane at Mel- 
ling, near Ormskirk, burst its bark, as such 
trees have a habit of doing, and a large 
wen-like lump was the consequence, from 
which sap exuded. People, we are told, 
believed that this “was the re-appearance 
of Palmer, who had come again because he 
was buried without a coffin” (the Tablet, 
July 26, 1856, quoted in Notes and Queries, 


II. s., vol. ii., p. 128). It would be very 
interesting to know what was the precise 
form the belief took. Did these simple folk 
think that the lump of wood before thorn, 
which they could see and handle, was really 
identical with the murderer whom they 
knew to be buried at a distance—that a 
change in the accidents had occurred, but 
that the substance of William Palmer was 
before them under the form of wood—or did 
they suppose the wen to be a mere type or 
sign that the dead man was uneasy in his 
grave ? We have no knowledge of this case 
beyond what the newspaper-cutting fur¬ 
nishes, but from our own experience in 
peasant-lore we imagine that they really 
thought the excrescence to be William 
Palmer himself, not a mere token of his un¬ 
easiness. It is noteworthy that the advance 
of social refinement has here modified belief 
in an essential point. The murderer’s un¬ 
rest does not arise from his sins being 
unforgiven, but from the fact that his was 
“uncoffined clay.” Now, there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that until comparatively 
recent days burial in coffins was the ex¬ 
ception, only practised at the stately funerals 
of the rich. When the poor were in the 
habit of seeing those whom they loved car¬ 
ried to the grave on the parish bier, shrouded 
in grave-clothes only, they could never have 
imagined that a person would have been 
disturbed in his grave because he was buried 
in a similar manner. The fact, if it be a 
fact, that the notion is that appearances of 
the dead are real and not symbolic is borne 
out by hundreds of ghost stories. Although 
the dead are known to have been buried in 
grave-clothes, we hear constantly that they 
appear dressed as they were wont to be in 
life, and we never heard a doubt expressed 
as to the real person, not a representative 
one, being present. 

A peasant who was far in advance of his 
fellows in general knowledge once ex¬ 
plained to us one of the very many ways of 
charming warts, and his remarks seem 
to throw light on this subject. His plan 
was to take a black snail, rub the warts 
with it, and stick the “ worm ” on a prick 
in a thorn hedge, and then, he averred, as 
the snail “ canged away ” the warts would 
go away too. We expressed no doubts as 
to the remedy, but showed curiosity as to its 
cause, and were told that when the snail 
was rubbed on the warts we wished them to 
perish as it would do, and so by our wishing 
tho warts became one with the snail. 

Our forefathers thought that all popular 
superstition was borrowed from the Kelts, the 
Saxons, or the Romans, or imported from 
the far East by the Crusaders. This is now 
seen to have been in some degree a mistake ; 
and • we are apt to disregard too entirely, 
perhaps, the traditional nature of much of 
our present folk-lore. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that we must either widen very greatly 
our previous estimate of the strength and 
durability of tradition, or we must admit 
that parallel beliefs may exist without having 
a common historical origin. The people 
among whom the folk-lore of the world 
grew and is growing had, and have, as clear 
a conception of the course of nature as we 
have, only they conceive of it in a way very 
different from ours : to them the universe is 


magical and all medicine is sorcery. They 
know of black sorcery and white—the matric 
which gives pain and kills, and that which 
relieves suffering and prolongs life—but they 
conceive of no difference between the two 
except that the one is bad and the other good. 
To them the idea of law as wo understan l 
it is unintelligible. If it were explained to 
them in a way that they could comprehend, 
it would not in the first instance strike them 
as wicked. Their earliest thought on the 
matter would be its extreme folly. They who 
know that they dwell in a world of witchery, 
little if at all different from that of the old 
Norse time, when the gods themselves were 
described as charm-smiths (Cockayne, Leecli- 
doms, I., xxviii.), look upon us who refuse 
to recognise these things with the pity and 
contempt with which we regard men who 
refuse to accept the plainest teachings of 
physical science. It is this feeling, far 
more than any sluggishness of intellect or 
the desire to spare the pocket, which causes 
in many rural districts the dull, heavy resis¬ 
tance to all measures of sanitary improve¬ 
ment. They are known to be useless, and 
the grounds on which they are advocated are 
felt to be little short of blasphemy. It would 
be interesting to know whether the extreme 
hate which Western peoples felt in the 
Middlo Ages for the Jews, and which we 
find burning with unabated fury at the pre¬ 
sent time in many Eastern lands, was the 
result of theological and pecuniary causes 
only, or whether the fact that the Jews had 
wider knowledge, and were therefore less in 
bondage to magical beliefs, had anything to 
do with producing it. 

Mr. Dyer mentions the well-known super¬ 
stitions with' regard to the mandrake. Tho 
stories relating to this plant must have been 
importations from the East. It does not 
seem possible that legends so identical could 
have sprung up spontaneously. He docs 
not remark upon the singularly curious fact 
that the late Mr. George Smith, when at 
Orfa, was shown somo of these roots, and 
had their history narrated to him almost 
verbally as we find it in our own old books. 

The pages of Sir Walter Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy do not seem to have been laid 
under contribution for tho folklore they 
contain. This is to be regretted, as there 
are several curious specimens therein. The 
notion that Our Lord’s throne in heaven is 
set about with gillyflowers, and that there 
repose the good women who have died in 
travail, is not a belief confined to the 
Borders; it is, however, beautifully set 
forth in a passage in “ Clerk Saunders." 

“ Their beds are made in the heavens high, 

Down at the foot of our good Lord's km e. 

Well set about wi’ gillyflowers, 

I wot sweet company for to see.” 

There are a great number of superstitious 
uses all the world over as to the cure of 
wens. An example of a practice of this 
kind which occurred at Lincoln in 1830 
should certainly find a place in any new 
edition. At the assizes that year, when Mr. 
Johnson, of Wytliam-on-the-Hill, was High 
Sheriff, there were three criminals hanged. 
After the execution two women came, bring¬ 
ing a child with them: all three suffered 
from wens, and the dead men’s hands were 
rubbed on the parts affected, in the full 
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belief that the ceremony would produce a 
cure. That such a mode of treatment should 
have been sought by the patients is not 
surprising, but it is wonderful that the 
prison authorities should have permitted 
the rite to be carried out. 

Edward Peacock. 


Viaggio in Palest In a e Soria di Raid Ba. 

TestoArabo. Ed. R. V.Lanzone. (Torino: 

Bocca.) 

Perhaps the most beautiful Arab monument 
in the world is the sepulchral mosque of 
Kii'it Bey in the cemetery to the eastward of 
Cairo. It marks the best period of what 
may be called the florid style of Arab art, 
which in works of but little later date shows 
distinct evidence of decline. Those who 
cannot go to Egypt may form their opinion 
from another work of the same king’s reign, 
the exquisite pulpit in the South Kensington 
Museum. These are worthy memorials of 
a bright age in the history of Egypt. The 
second dynasty of Memlook Sultans had 
successfully resisted Teemoor, and under 
Kait Bey held their own against the ever¬ 
growing ’Osmanlee Empire. Each Sultan 
recorded the splendour of his reign by 
raising public monuments which but for 
the apathy of Turkish misrule would make 
Cairo yet the most beautiful city of the 
East. Egypt was still a great highway of 
commerce, and its rulers were content to 
hold their eastern provinces and to attempt 
little in the way of war for conquest. Thus 
though a turbulent aristocracy and the in¬ 
trigues of the Khaleefehs resident in Egypt 
made the supreme government insecure, the 
people were wealthy and the arts and letters 
■flourished. 

The reign of Kait Bey was exceptionally 
fortunate. He was strong enough to con¬ 
trol the Memlook Beys, who were his 
natural rivals, and his foreign policy was 
uniformly successful. Of this a little manu¬ 
script edited in lithograph by Prof. Lan- 
zoue, of Turin, gives us the key. It relates 
a journey undertaken by the Sultan in 
a. n. 882 (a.d. 1477) from Cairo as far as 
Eyutab, at the extremity of his eastern 
dominions, being an official record by a 
member of the suite, Mohammad ibn Ibra- 
lieem. The intention of the Sultan was to 
make a formal inspection of Palestine and 
Syria. It is recorded how at each station 
he was met by the governor of the nearest 
territory and all other local magnates. 
Everything betokens the great strength of 
the Sultan’s rule and the exact obedience 
of his officers. Few of his dynasty could 
have ventured to leave the capital and 
journey without the protection of an army 
to the eastern limits of their rule. The 
itinerary is carefully kept, with the times of 
each halt and march and the name of each 
station. There is little of personal interest, 
but for the official history of the time the 
work is of great value. It would be pos¬ 
sible to gain from it a good idea of the 
territorial divisions of Palestine and Syria 
under Kait Bey’s government, a contribution 
to a Notitia Dignitatum of that period. 

The writer concludes with a short narra¬ 
tive, introduced by way of contrast, of a pas¬ 
sage in the history of the famous Sultan 


Beybars, of the preceding dynasty. The 
story may be found related at more length 
in the portion of El-Makreezee’s Kitdb-es- 
sulook published by Quatremere under the 
title Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks (i., pp. 61, 
seqq.). Beybars, having installed his son 
Barakeh Khan as Sultan with a view to 
securing the succession, left for Syria and 
returned secretly in order to find how the 
government w'as carried on in his absence, 
with a very unsatisfactory result. This was 
very unlike the progress and return of 
Kait Bey, though, curiously, later events 
were singularly paralleled in the nnworthi- 
ness and incapacity of the son and suc¬ 
cessor. 

The author seems to have told his story 
accurately, but in dealing with the reign of 
Beybars he has drawn his information from 
the same source as El-Makreezee, and in 
abridging has probably fallen into error. 
Thus, in the characteristic letter of the 
Tatar prince Abagha Khan, son of Huliigoo, 
to Beybars, he inserts in the body of the 
composition the taunt which El-Makreezee 
says was to be pronounced by the envoy 
who bore the letter : “ Thou who art a slave 
(memlook) who had been sold in the city of 
Seewas, how darest thou to defy kings, 
lords of the world ? ” At the same time 
the version of the present work states what 
provinces the Tatar claimed in the proposed 
terms of peace. 

Prof. Lanzone has prefixed to his work a 
short biographical notice of Kait Bey, which 
has only one fault—that it takes too favour¬ 
able a view of the Sultan’s character, which, 
though marked by many high and estimable 
qualities, was not without the barbarity and 
treachery of the Memlook nature: wit¬ 
ness bis conduct to Shah Si war (Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, v., pp. 335, 336). 
One cannot but regret that the editor has 
not gone more fully into a period of history 
which has certainly been neglected. The 
story of the second Memlook Dynasty, 
though well related by Weil in his Geschichte 
der Chalifen , has still many points of obscu¬ 
rity in the relations of Egypt with Syria 
and Asia Minor. We do not know the pre¬ 
cise chronology of the various small dynas¬ 
ties which arose after the fall of the Empire 
of the Seljuks, and thus a thorough investi¬ 
gation of any part of the Egyptian annals of 
the age of Kait Bey could not fail to be of 
great service to the historical student. The 
first step is, however, the publication of 
manuscripts like that which Prof. Lanzone 
has given to the world. 

Reginald Stuart Pooi.e. 


st. kilda. 

St. Kilda, Past and Present. By George 
Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon, &c. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Out of the World: or, Life in St. Kilda. 
By J. Sands. Second Edition. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Maclachlan & Stewart.) 

After reading these two books, and com¬ 
paring them with older authorities on the 
same subject, one is forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that a really good book about St. 
Kilda has yet to be written. Perhaps 
there is no living man, certainly no liv- 


| ing Scotsman known to fame, who can 
do justice to the island except Mr. William 
Black. Why should not Mr. Black realise 
at least one portion of the dream of Dr. 
Johnson ? When Boswell told Johnson that 
he thought of buying St. Kilda, Johnson 
said: “ Pray do, Sir. We will go and pass 
a winter amid the blasts there. We shall 
have fine fish, and we will take some dried 
tongues and some books. We will have a 
strong-built vessel and some Orkney men to 
navigate her.” Let Mr. Black, instead of 
passing a winter, pass the yachting portion 
of his summer there. Let him take some¬ 
thing less like the present St. Kilda food 
than tongues,but let him by all means take 
some books. The residing, or rather pre- 
siding, clergyman is absolutely destitute, 
according to one of our authors, of these 
necessaries. Being of Celtic origin, he may 
have, like Macaulay, an appetite for Chry. 
sostom, and, having more time on his hands 
than the historian, succeed in doing what 
even he failed to accomplish, and master 
the thirteen volumes of the Montfancon edi- 
tion. Let Mr. Black take Madcap Violet— 
with, of course, Queen Tita as duenna—Prof 
Blackie, and a good landscape-photographer 
on board. The Professor and the Novelist 
would do justice to Conagher, instead of 
sitting down helplessly before its eerie 
grandeur like matter-of-fact Mr. Seton, and i 
saying:— I 

“ I almost foel disposed to summarise my inpr«- j 
sions by quoting part of an American authors , 
description of Inspiration Point in the Yosemiti j 
Valley. ‘ In all my life,’ he says, ‘ let it lead ms ; 
where it may, I think I shall see nothing eke so 
grand, so awful, so sublime, so beautiful. . . ■ 

It was only yesterday evening—I cannot write of 
it yet. How long I sat there on the rocks I never 
shall know. I brought the picture away with me. 

I have only to shut my eyes, and I sea it as 1 s,« 
it in that hour of hours.’ ” 


Besides, Madcap Violet would probably 
marry some robust St. Kildan, who should 
put the consumptive Drummond out of her 
memory and ours; while the Professor 
could make arrangements for deporting all 
genuine speakers of Gaelic to an island 
which, according to Brougham, could easily 
support a population of 1,500, but as a 
matter of fact supports no more than 
seventy-eight. 

At the present moment, St. Kilda is one 
of the stalking-horses of Scotland. Every 
child in a Scotch school is expected to 
know as much about St. Kilda as he knows 
—I fear it must be said, as his father used 
to know—about Effectual Calling. At a-1 
events, if he is not aware that the island 
lies in lat. 57° 48' 35” N., and long. 8 s o J 
30'' W., or at least that it is between foriv 
and fifty miles to the west of North Uist and 
Harris, he is not likely to help his teacher 
to a fair share of the Parliamentary grant, 
but is much more likely to be advertised 
through an exhibition of his ignorance in the 
voluminous Report of some strenuous H.M- 
Inspector. Further, two classes of aduit 
Scotsmen find scope for energy in con¬ 
nexion with St. Kilda. The one fake to 
science, or rather talk abont it, and wa* 
eloquent on the subject of gannets, guille¬ 
mots, fulmars, and the melancholy fate J" 
the Great Auk: or, if philanthropicaly 
inclined, pity the poor children who cic 
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of trismus nascentium , or baby lockjaw. The 
other class cannot exist happily without 
a good grievance. Such enthusiasts, when 
no opportunity offers for speaking on plat¬ 
forms or writing to newspapers about the 
decay of Gaelic, the decline of Calvinism, the 
Law of Hypothec, the defence of the Firth 
of Forth, or the probability that the tele¬ 
graph wire suspended over the North 
Bridge of Edinburgh will some day fall and 
kill a few citizens, take to raving, reciting, 
and maddening round the land about the in¬ 
justice of Maeleod—the proprietor of St. 
Kilda—or the eighth clause of the Preserva¬ 
tion of Sea Birds Act. Only the other day 
I observed in a Scotch journal that Mr. 
Sands, not content with denouncing Maeleod 
and caricaturing the bookless Mr. McKay, 
priest and king of the island, had sought to 
commence a controversy with Lord Elcho 
on this particular Act. This is no new 
thing. Every writer who has taken St. 
Kilda as a subject has become in some 
way or other a partisan and torn his hair 
through at least one volnme. If it is 
not the proprietor the writer gets into a 
state of indignation about, it is the fat 
of the fulmar, or the fatalism of the 
nurses, or the superstition of tho fowlers. 
And what has been from the beginning is 
now, and, it may be feared, will be for some 
time to come. Unless the St. Kildans are, 
instead of being let alone, compelled, as is 
proposed, to leave their island and exchange 
their half-paternal half-theocratic despotism, 
tempered by Miss Maeleod, tobacco, and 
wrecked foreign sailors, for the monotony of 
ordinary civilisation, their Scotch brethren 
will keep their island — or, to be strictly 
accurate, islands—as a hobby to be ridden 
at intervals for all time to come. 

Mr. Seton’s w'ork deserves this credit— 
that it is emphatically tlio book of St. 
Kilda, and a book dc luxe as well. He is not 
so much of a partisan as previous authors, 
although he defends with considerable suc¬ 
cess, and even a little temper, the proprietor 
of the island against Mr. Sands. As I have 
already noticed, he refrains from rhetoric, 
although he treats his readers occasionally 
to a little too much of the rhetoric of his 
predecessors. Ho indulges in threo of tho 
failings of the bookmaker—the filling of odd 
spaces with quotations from Shakspere, the 
extravagant and unnecessary use of inverted 
commas, and the habit of platitudinising 
about the glories of the past. His last two 
pages are packed with the devices of the 
bookmaker. Why, for instance, should the 
aid of inverted commas bo invoked to supply 
us with the information that the times are 
altered? We have, too, a characteristic 
Setonism in such a declaration as this : “ The 
commercial spirit of the ago has substituted 
money for men, and the lawyer's contract 
for personal affection; and it. is somewhat 
difficult for the most humane of masters to 
counteract the natural results.” But Mr. 
Seton’s book is a good compendium of all 
information about St. Kilda from the days 
of “ M. Martin, Gent.” to those of Mr. 
Sands. The type, paper, maps, and other 
illustrations are of the best quality. The 
Great Auk and the unctuous fulmar— 
the one the proud Castilian, tho other the 
complacent vestryman, of sea-fowl—stand 


out from Mr. Seton’s plates with the bold¬ 
ness of stuffed birds on the sideboard of a 
typical village hotel in Fifeshire. Mr. Seton 
does not prove much, however, except the 
advisability of supplying St. Kilda with 
more books and newspapers, and greater 
variety of food than the inhabitants now 
enjoy. It is too bad that information about 
the Falk Laws and the Roads and Bridges 
Act should reach the St. Kildans a year or 
two behind time. 

If Mr. Seton is too much of the book¬ 
maker, Mr. Sands is too much—especially 
in his second edition—of the pamphleteer. 
Mr. Seton very properly rebukes Mr. Sands 
for his inconsistent treatment of the present 
clergyman of the island, and rallies him on 
his belief in his Divine mission. In the 
first edition, Air. Sands had nothing too 
good to say of Air. AicKay, tho reverend 
gentleman who, for less than 100?. a year, 
instructs the St. Kildans in Presbyterian 
theology. In the second, Air. AicKay is 
accused of having a disordered liver, and 
of being, in fact, little better than “ a well- 
meauing, but feeble-minded, irresolute, yet 
domineering fanatic,” whose flock of a Sun¬ 
day “ seem like a troop of the damned, 
whom Satan is driving to tho bottomless 
pit.” It is difficult to account for this 
change in opinion except by the fact—which 
Air. Sands records—of his being compelled 
to listen to a sermon in English from 
AicKay after lunch. “ As I was,” says Air. 
Sands, “ the only one present who under¬ 
stood a word of that language, by Jove ! tho 
attack seemed personal.” But although tho 
pamphlet of Air. Sands is splenetic, although 
he has no patience with Maeleod, the Go¬ 
vernment, and Air. McKay, it is lively and 
amusing. His illustrations show that their 
author has some sense of tho humorous. 
Not to speak of the portrait of the clergy¬ 
man, that of Donnull Og, a St. Kildan 
cripple, suggests Lord Beaconsfield in a sus¬ 
piciously palpable manner. Besides, Air. 
Sands has lived longer on the island than 
any recent visitor, and his pages have a 
flesh-and-blood look. Althongh he is not 
the first man who has had a Divine mission 
to mend matters that are out of joint in St. 
Kilda, some of his proposals for adding to 
the comforts of his clients are deserving of 
careful consideration. On the whole, a 
good doctor seems the greatest want in St. 
Kilda at the present moment; but it will be 
none the worse for the various appliances 
of science and civilisation that Air. Sands 
suggests in addition. William Wallace. 


NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL- 
ORGANISM. 

Ban und Lcbcn dcs socialen Korpcrs. En- 
cyclopiidischer Entwnrf einer realen Ana¬ 
tomic, Physiologie und Psychologie der 
mensebliehen Gesellschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Volkswirthschaft als 
socialen Stoffwechsel. Von Dr. A. G. F. 
Schiiffle. (Tubingen : H. Lanpp.) 

Unlike some of the books that have recently 
appeared on the subject of socialism, this 
volume contains much matter of permanent 
value. The author has prepared for enter¬ 
ing on tho discussion of the special social 


phenomena of our own era by a general 
delineation of the nature of the organism 
(vol. i.), and a careful study of the principles 
that have governed its development as a 
whole (vol. ii.). His previous work on 
Kapitalismus und- Socialismus was also de¬ 
voted to the examination of contemporary 
problems ; but the author has seen cause to 
modify a few of the opinions there expressed, 
and finds it a great advantage to be able to 
treat these exciting questions in their appro¬ 
priate place in his system of Sociology. 

The title of the book i'self shows that 
Dr. Schiiffle has been greatly struck by the 
analogy between the animal and social 
organisms. This volume is to some extent 
modelled on Gcgenbaur’s Grumhiige dir 
vergleichevdai Anatomic, and the plan is 
adopted of examining the development and 
correlations of each of the social organs in 
turn. These are distinguished and named 
from their analogy to tho skeleton, integu¬ 
ments, &c., in the animal kingdom. This 
arrangement gives occasion for a great deal 
of interesting remark, more especially in 
comparing tho family with the cell, and in 
treating of the influence of physical condi¬ 
tions on each of the various organs. These 
discussions contrast very favourably with 
the vague generalities of authors who have 
only tried to summarise the effect of its 
physical environment on the whole organism, 
without attempting to distinguish its parts. 
At the same time there is some need for the 
author’s promised vindication (in vol. iv.) 
of the plan he has adopted, for it hardly 
justifies itself. There is a hastiness in 
taking the animal organism as typical and 
adopting the terminology which is appro¬ 
priate to it, instead of following Gcgenbaur’s 
principle, and basing the study of forms 
on tho careful discrimination of functions- 
( Grumhiige , p. 49). Till this is more accu¬ 
rately done for Society, some little difficulty 
is inevitable. There is some confusion shown 
in the present volume (p. 222) in classing 
such structures as warehouses either as parts 
of the skeleton or integument: Mr. Spencer 
would, we fancy, connect them with the cir¬ 
culating organ. A more careful discrimina¬ 
tion of social functions might give rise 
to the question whether they form a part 
of the organism at all, and are not rather an 
instrument used by Society for many pur¬ 
poses : a knife is not a modification of the 
human fingers or nails or teeth, though the 
owner may use it to subserve the functions 
of any of these. 

This system of arrangement is, however, 
practically abandoned in the three hundred 
pages which are devoted to the subjects of 
industry and commerce. The position of the 
author with regard to current and conflict¬ 
ing theories is easily indicated. As the ex¬ 
pounder of a doctrine of the survival of tho 
fittest, he has no difficult}’ in maintaining that 
the capitalist system, which brought about 
the great progress of the last century and is 
dominant at present, will—valuable as it is— 
be ultimately found so unsuitable to a more 
fully’ developed society as to pass away before 
some form of socialism. What that form 
may actually be he does not pretend to pre¬ 
dict ; though he does delineate, as a practi¬ 
cable ideal, a social system which is, as he 
contends, tkinhahlc, since it is not open to 
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any of the current objections drawn from 
the laws of population, the nature of capital, 
the admitted impossibility of maintaining a 
dead-level equality, or the undoubted evils 
of a centralised bureaucracy ; while it would 
give the necessary conditions for purer 
family and public life (p. 539). 

There is a great advantage in having thus 
thought out a practicable ideal, as the author 
has a positive standpoint from which to 
criticise the doctrines of “liberal economists,” 
and of various socialists. His criticism of 
Kapitalismus harmonises with many of the 
views which have been popularised by Marx 
and others ; but the evils of the present sys¬ 
tem are not expounded in the interest of any 
one class of the community: they are rather 
investigated as symptoms which show a con¬ 
dition that is becoming unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. Not only does the 
labourer suffer from the tyranny of capital, 
but the managers of great undertakings are 
harassed by the increasing difficulties of 
competition. Family life, art, and religion 
are alike injured by the desire of “ having.” 
The councils of the State are largely con¬ 
trolled by the great capitalists through their 
influence in Parliament; while the State is, 
as Byron saw, the impoverished and half- 
enslaved debtor of wealthy millionaires. All 
these evils are acknowledged and deplored 
by men of different shades of opinion ; but 
Englishmen generally regard them as sepa¬ 
rate symptoms which can bo treated in de¬ 
tail and palliated by legislation, education, 
or some other nostrum. Schaffie contends 
that they are the evidence of inherent de¬ 
fects in our industrial system, and show that 
it must eventually be superseded by other 
arrangements, which will gradually grow 
out of and survive it. He has no faith in 
the doctrinaire cry for Government interfer¬ 
ence and inspection as leading to permanent 
security for social well-being. This would 
only give rise to an abnormal growth of one 
organ—analogous to the nervous system— 
and not to the due development of all. The 
remarks on this point are more especially 
valuable as Dr. Schaffie is not one of those 
who would wish to minimise the functions 
of the State, and reduce it to a mere instru¬ 
ment by means of which individuals may 
protect themselves (p. 395). 

His criticism of various socialists is equally 
thorough. As a believer in gradual growth 
he condemns any attempt to bring about a 
sudden re-organisation of society, either by 
more force in street-fighting, or through the 
b illot-box by the mere numbers of the 
disciples of Lassalle. In opposition to Marx, 
he maintains that Kapitalismus is not a mere 
disease, but a necessary phase of social 
development; that it has still a most im¬ 
portant work to do, and will continue to do 
if, for our generation at least. His relation 
to Kathedersocialisten, and therefore to the 
bureaucratic socialism to which their theories 
would lead, has been already noted. He 
protests, too, against Fourier’s proposed dis¬ 
integration of Society by breaking it up into 
petty communes, each of which would suffer 
from the limitations of its own locality, 
instead of partaking in the products of the 
whole world. 

The most interesting contribution to 
purely economic doctrine is in the discussion 


(pp. 321-340) of the theory of value: this 
is undertaken with the view of discover¬ 
ing what readjustment of our commercial 
system is thinkable. It may suffice to say 
that the author does not regard value as 
depending wholly, either on the cost of pro¬ 
duction (with Marx), or on the utility of 
the article as expressed by the demand in 
the nearest market; while he conceives that 
the functions of money might be best per¬ 
formed by measuring value in terms of the 
normal hour’s work. This one phrase will 
show how thorough-going is the reorganisa¬ 
tion which the author believes might —and, 
indeed, in some form or other, must eventu¬ 
ally—supersede and survive our existing 
arrangements. W. Cunningham. 


Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ire¬ 
land, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1580-1588, 
July, preserved in Her Majesty's Public 
Record Office. Edited by Hans Claude 
Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant-Keeper 
of H.M. Public Records. (Longmans.) 
The papers calendared in this volume con¬ 
tain many matters of interest in connexion 
with the affairs of the English Government 
in Ireland during the closing years of the 
viceroyalty of Sir John Perrot, who entered 
on that office in 1583. 

Perrot inherited large estates in Wales, 
and in his early years had distinguished 
himself both as a courtier and a soldier. 
Some of his contemporaries concluded that 
he was a brother to Queen Elizabeth, from 
his close resemblance to Henry VIII. in 
person, manner, and voice. His undoubted 
courage and good qualities were marred by 
extreme intolerance of opposition, combined 
with haughtiness of demeanour, violence of 
temper, and excessive swearing. 

Although Perrot had filled the office of 
President of Munster with reputation from 
1570 to 1576, it would have been difficult to 
find a man less suited by nature to encoun¬ 
ter, as Viceroy, the secret intrigues and obli¬ 
quities in which some of the Queen’s adminis¬ 
trators in Ireland were engaged when he en¬ 
tered on the government. The Privy Council 
there was mainly under the control of a few 
active lay and ecclesiastical members, who 
held high offices under the Crown in Ire¬ 
land, but were chiefly interested in plans to 
advance the fortunes of themselves and their 
dependents, under pretext of reducing the 
native Irish and of promoting the English 
interest. Of these personages during Perrot’s 
rule, the most conspicuous were Adam 
Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and Chancel¬ 
lor for Ireland ; Geoffrey Fenton, Secretary 
of State ; Sir Richard Byngliam, Governor 
of Connacht; Sir Nicholas Bagenal, Marshal 
of the Army ; Sir Henry Wailop, Treasurer 
at Wars; and Sir Nicholas Whyte, Master 
of the Rolls. To the great embarrassment 
of Perrot, a continuous and confidential cor¬ 
respondence was, independently of him, 
maintained by these officials, collectively 
and individually, with the advisers of the 
Crown in England. Through the represen¬ 
tations made by themselves and their influ¬ 
ential connexions there to Walsingham, 
Cecil, and other personal counsellors of the 
Queen, grants were often obtained without 
the Viceroy’s knowledge, and reversals of 


his decisions were not unfrequently des¬ 
patched to him accompanied by reprimands 
from Her Majesty. Thus, in reference to 
an expedition which Perrot had made into 
Ulster, Elizabeth wrote, with her own hand, 
to him as follows in 1586, at the head of an 
official letter, of which Secretary Fenton 
was the bearer :— 


“ Let us have no more such rash unadvised 
journeys without good ground, as your last fond 
journey in the North. We marvel that you 
hanged not such saucy an advertiser as he that 
made you believe so great a company were comio». 
I know you do nothing but with a good intent 
for my service, but yet take better heed ere yon 
use Us so again.” 

Perrot expressed to Burghley his great 
grief at the disgraces put on him by such 
despatches, and begged that he might be 
recalled, since the powers given to the 
Council so circumscribed his authority and 
rendered him so unable to pleasure friend 
or servant that he could expect no man of 
value to tarry with him or depend upon him. 
For many of the members of the Council be 
entertained profound contempt, which he 
took no trouble to conceal. Auditor Jeny. 
son, he wrote, “ lived like a hog and died 
like a dog.” Adam Loftus, Chancellor 
and Archbishop of Dublin, whom his adver¬ 
saries stigmatised as a sordid “Apostate 
Priest,” wrote as follows in 1586 on Perrot's 
demeanour towards himself and his fellow- 
Councillors:— 


“Would to God these disgraces rested only 
upon us, who are in office, and did not also reach 
to all the Councillors here of the English birth, 
who by the daily disgraces offered by his Lord- 
ship find themselves so discountenanced that they 
are utterly disabled to do Her Highness that 
service which they would. For in case any 
gentleman in private make petition unto my 
Lord Deputy to have his cause considered of 
before the Council hoard, his Lordship's common 
answer is this, with great fury, ‘What tellest 
thou me of the Council ? ’ 1 What care I for the 

Council ? ’ ‘ They are all of them hut a sort of 
beggars and squihbs, puppies, dogs, dunghill 
churles—yea even the proudest of them come 
hither with their hose patched on the heels. 
And also terming the Queen's Chief Justices at 
the law ‘ ten shilling knaves,’ using such other 
reproachful and despiteful terms against us, that 
we find ourselves both greatly discontented, 
discouraged, and disabled from doing of any 
good.” 


The treasurer, Wallop, described Perrot 
as the “ haughtiest governor that ever be 
saw,” and one who most desired to deal in 
all things absolutely. Fenton assured the 
Queen’s advisers that Perrot had made un¬ 
founded statements as to his having acquired 
the good-will of the native Irish. He added 
that Her Majesty’s faithful English servitors 
suffered such disgraces and indignities fro® 
the Lord Deputy that many of them won 
be driven to leave their places and retire o 
England. That Perrot had grounds for ,s 
low estimate of the integrity of some of e 
members of the Privy Council may ® 
gathered from occasional references in 1 
correspondence. They narrowly watci 
both his public and private actions, and 11 
not think it beneath their position to sen 
reports to England on the economy wi 
which he managed his housekeeping a 
retinue. The adroitness with which cop 
of some of Perrot’s important private e 
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were obtained by his maligners is shown in 
a communication in 1587 from Chancellor 
Loftus to Walsingham in reference to 
Williams, whom Perrot had imprisoned for 
breach of trust in his capacity as secretary. 

Burghley seems to have highly disap¬ 
proved of these acts. He underlined the 
passages relating to them, and noted on 
tko margin that ho regarded the filching of 
the Viceroy’s private letters as a “ great 
abuse.” 

The constant discord, dissensions, “ ireful 
language,” “ contentious quarrels,” “ thun¬ 
dering speeches,” and challenges between 
the chief representatives of the English 
Crown in Ireland appear to have reached 
a climax in Hay, 1587, when a scene occurred 
which is described as follows by Sir Nicholas 
Whyte, who was present at it: — 

“The Lord Deputy sent for Mr. Treasurer, Mr. 
Gardener, Sir Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton to 
his lodging at St. Mary Abbey to examine one 
Patrick Cullan upon certain interrogatories con¬ 
cerning his misuse in going to England in the 
name of Turlough Tynagh O'Neill with a letter 
of complaint from him to Her Majesty against the 
Deputv. After the Lord Deputy had willed 
Patrick Cullan to say the truth, he departed to 
his bed-chamber, leaving the said Justice, Sir 
Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton, to examine that 
cause; whereupon the said commissioners be¬ 
thought themselves, and came to the bed-chamber 
of the said Lord Deputy, saying, that because 
they would avoid all suspicion in the taking of 
the examination, thev thought it best to examine 
the matter in the Council chamber within the 
castle, whereunto the Deputy said he was con¬ 
tented, referring to them to take the time and 
place where they would. Then one of the 
Deputy’s servants came in, and said the Marshal 
was without, in the Great Chamber. Said the 
Deputy, Let him stay a while, and I will speak 
with him. And immediately the Marshal entered 
into the chamber. How now Mr. Marshal? said 
the Deputy. I hear Patrick Cullan is to he ex¬ 
amined, said he, and I have here a supplication to 
be put up to you and the Council, to require that 
your Lordship he not at the examination. Said 
the Justice, There is order taken for that matter 
already. Why, Mr. Marshal, said the Deputy, 
will you direct mo ? I will do as I think good, 
and yet I will not be at it. I mistrust there will 
be false measure used, said the Marshal. Nay, 
said the Deputy, you shall never have false 
measure where I shall be. I do not think so, said 
the Marshal. And if you think otherwise, said 
the Deputy, by me, I defy you or any other that 
shall so think of me. I defy you, too, said the 
Marshal. Do you defy me, the Deputy ? said the 
Lord Deputy. And with that he rose and went 
towards the Marshal, and had some clasping 
with him, which Sir Nicholas White could 
not see, by reason that he stood with his 
face towards the Deputy and his hack to the 
Marshal, hut believeth that the Deputy did hut 
slightly with his hand touch his cheek (not strik¬ 
ing him as he could have done), staying his other 
hand on his right shoulder, saying, Well, Mar¬ 
shal, if you defied a man in my place in any other 
country, he would hang you. Ilang me, said the 
Marshal, I am a true man. Wherewithal the 
Marshal, having a staff in his hand, did threaten¬ 
ing-wise raise up the same, as though he would 
have stricken the Deputy. Wherewith the 
Justice, Sir Nicholas White, and Mr. Fenton went 
between them. And the Marshal being in the 
Justice’s hand, going back, fell down. And upon 
his rising said, It will bo proved you have used 
yourself in this matter evil. In this matter, said 
the Deputy, you do lie, if you think that I have 
dealt evil in anything. You fie, said the Marshal, 
and to mend it, said, If you were not Deputy I 
■would say you lie, and again said, Because you 


are Deputy I will not say you lie ; for I care not 
for Sir John Perrot. If I were but Sir John 
Perrot, said the Deputy, I would teach him that 
came from a tailor's stall to use me thus. It 
makes no matter, said the Marshal. Well, said 
the Deputy, because you ‘ doate ’ I will hear with 
you, otherwise I would commit you to prison. If 
you did, said he, I would come out, whether you 
would or not. Very well, Mr. Marshal, said the 
Deputy, get you hence, for it is no reason to talk 
with you. A man would think you are drunk. 
Nay, you are drunk, said the Marshal.” 

Perrot regarded with apprehension the 
projected Spanish descent on Ireland, the 
rumours of which, we are told, were received 
with joy by many of the native Irish in the 
more remote parts of the island. Early in¬ 
telligence of the preparations and move¬ 
ments in Spain and Portugal were obtained 
by the Viceroy through foreign traders who 
visited Ireland, and through Irish merchants 
who returned with cargoes from abroad. Ho 
also employed special and expert spies in the 
Peninsula. 

Perrot, having retired from the Vice¬ 
royalty, returned to England in 1588. Four 
years subsequently he was indicted for 
treason, on charges grounded on some acts 
and violent speeches ascribed to him while 
in Ireland. Although he solemnly denied 
the statements of his accusers and impugned 
their characters, he was found guilty and 
condemned to death. After sentence had 
been pronounced, he is reported to have de¬ 
clared in court that lie did not wish to live 
after the corruption of his name and blood, 
which “ had been of ancient continuance 
and never before spotted; ” and, “ having a 
carnation in his hand, he said, I care not for 
death the value of this flower. I fear it 
not.” He had many years before expressed 
similar sentiments when lie wrote as follows 
to the Privy Council in England on the ne¬ 
cessity of providing against the expected 
Spanish invasion of Ireland : “ I have but a 
life to yield for Her Majesty and my country, 
for the loss whereof I grieve not, but. rather 
for the harm that through defects I fear may 
come to Her Majesty and State, and the 
shame I shall leave behind me.” Perrot 
died suddenly in the Tower of London a few 
months after his trial. The Queen, who ap¬ 
pears to have intended to pardon him, 
allowed his estates to pass to his son. She 
is said in earlier years to have sent him, 
through “Mistress Blanche Parry,” “a fair 
jewell hanged by a white cypresse, signify¬ 
ing withall that as long as he wore that for 
her sake, she did believe, with God’s help, 
he should have no harm.” Some of Perrot’s 
contemporaries referred to him as a very 
well-deserving gentleman, who occasioned 
his own ruin by the ill management of his 
tongue. 

Our limits will not permit us at present 
to do more than mention that, in addition 
to matters already noticed, the volume 
before us contains papers on many important 
affairs and transactions of the years 1586- 
1588. Among these are documents con¬ 
nected with the civil, military, and eccle¬ 
siastical arrangements in Ireland; the 
relations of the English Government with 
the native Irish septs and their lords; the 
alliances of the Scots with Ulster and 
Connacht; and the plans for settling Eng¬ 
lish “Undertakers” in Munster. In con¬ 


nexion with this province we find the 
following letter of some botanical interest 
“ You shall receive herewith a bundle of trees 
called the wollaghan tree, whereof my Lord of 
Leicester and Mr. Secretary AValsyngham are 
both very desirous to have some, as well for the 
fruit as the rareness of the manner of bearing, 
which is after the kind of orange to have blossoms 
and fruit green or ripe all the year long, and the 
same of a very pleasant taste, and growing nowhere 
else but in one part of Munster, from whence I 
have caused them to he transported immediately 
unto you, praying you to see them safely delivered 
and divided between my said Lord and Mr. Secre¬ 
tary, directing that they may be planted near 
some ponds, or with a great deal of black moory 
earth which kind of soil I take will best like 
them, for that they grow best in Munster about 
loughs and prove to the biguess of cherry-trees or 
more and continue long.” 

To those who are conversant with Mr. 
II. C. Hamilton’s long and earefnl labours 
on the State Papers in England relating to 
Ireland from the reign of Henry VIII., the 
present volnmo will be truly acceptable, as 
it fully equals his previous publications in 
value of material and excellence of execution. 
Everyone interested in historical studies of 
this class and period will be anxious soon to 
receive another volume from the same ex¬ 
perienced and skilful editor. 

John T. Gilbert. 


Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 
History of the Reformed English Church. 
By Lord Selborne. (Murray.) 

Did Queen Elizabeth take “ Other Order ” in 
the “ Advertisements ” of 15b6 ? A Letter 
to Lord Selborne. By James Parker. 
(James Parker & Co.) 

The earlier of these two volumes is not 
quite what it professes to be, a mere anti¬ 
quarian enquiry into the liturgical contro¬ 
versies under Elizabeth. Its real motive is 
different, since Lord Selborne’s aim in it is 
to provide something which will look like 
a buttress to the tottering Judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the 
Folkestone Ritual Case, to which he was 
one of the consenting majority. No one 
accustomed to legal studies, especially if at 
all versed in the particular subject-matter 
of the Folkestone suit, has supposed for an 
instant that the Judgment pronounced in 
it was based upon law rather than on a 
theory of public expediency. Studiously 
verbose and carefully involved as the find¬ 
ing is, and baffling to the untrained lay 
mind, its argument, to experienced persons, 
resembles nothing so much as Theodore 
Hook’s once famous pedigree of the New- 
biggin family from Stephen de Hoacques. 
The Ridsdale Judgment, which disallowed 
certain ornaments and usages alleged by the 
appellant to be lawful under the Ornaments 
Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer, was 
based on the following remarkablo proposi¬ 
tions :— 

1. That the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, 
which enjoins the dresses and utensils in 
nse in 2 Edward VI., is, in truth, not a 
Rubric at all, nor even an integral part 
of that schedule of the Act of Uniformity 
known as the Book of Common Prayer, and 
is therefore not the law, but a mere casual 
“note” or “memorandum” unauthorita- 
I tively added, and of no legal force. 
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2. That the Ornaments Rubric of 1559 
must therefore he taken instead, which 
Rubric contains a clause of reference to 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity (absent from 
that of 1662), wherein the Queen is em¬ 
powered to take “ other order,” in a certain 
specified way, as to vestments and cere¬ 
monies, instead of the general direction to 
revert to the usage of 2 Edward VI., and 
that this clause must be “read into” the 
existing Rubric of 1662, and not be re¬ 
garded, as is the invariable rule in any 
similar matter, as repealed by its omission 
therefrom. 

3. That certain Advertisements of 1566, 
of which no authoritative copy is known to 
exist, and of whose due publication no evi¬ 
dence is producible, were issued by the 
Crown under the provisions of the Act of 
1559. 

4. That they were the “other order” 
referred to by that Act, excluded the vest¬ 
ments of 1548, and prospectively repealed 
the enactments of 1662. 

And the conclusion drawn from all these 
was that, while the Judicial Committee was 
quite right in declaring in 1857, when de¬ 
ciding Liddell v. Westerton, that all the 
ceremonial enactments from Elizabeth to 
Charles II. inclusive “ obviously mean the 
same thing,” that thing was not, as the 
Court then stated, “ that the same dresses 
and utensils which were used under the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be 
used,” but contrariwise, that they all meant 
to prohibit penally the use of those very 
articles, and that tho word “ NOT ” must 
accordingly be “ read iuto ” the Ornaments 
Rubric. 

Of this curious deliverance it is enough 
to say that under no hypothesis is it so mnch 
as conceivable that even one of the judges 
who concurred in it can have dreamt for a 
moment that it might possibly be the law ; 
since the four propositions are in part 
express negations and contradictions of the 
letter as well as the spirit of established 
principles of jurisprudence, and also in 
part are mere unsupported guess-work, alto¬ 
gether inadequate to sustain a penal con¬ 
viction : albeit it i3 just imaginable that a 
very daring counsel might have been sufi’ered 
by a lenient Bench to plead them in bar of 
a penal sentence, had the conditions of the 
suit been reversed, and some one been pro¬ 
secuted for refusing to wrar vestments. 

Of course very damaging criticisms have 
followed, and not the least destructive were 
those in Mr. James Parker’s profoundly 
learned and wellnigh exhaustive volumes on 
tho First Book of Edward VI., to which 
attention was drawn in the Academy of 
August 25, 1877, wherein he exposed the 
historical untrustworthiness of the Ridsdale 
Judgment as conclusively as Mr. Finlason, 
the well-known text-writer, has done its legal 
nntenability. Accordingly Lord Sclborne, 
feeling that it was necessary to sot up 
some defence, and that neither the character 
of the Court nor that of tho Judgment itself 
was a sufficient reply, has betaken himself to 
an attempt to show that something can be 
said in behalf of the theory that the Ad¬ 
vertisements of 1566 were (a) as au¬ 
thoritatively issued by the Crown as the 
Injunctions of 1559 were ; and (5) that they 


were the “other order” contemplated by 
the Act of Uniformity, abolishing the pro¬ 
visional legalisation of the Edwardine orna¬ 
ments. He has scarcely dared to more than 
touch the self-condemned propositions that 
the Ornaments Rubric is not law, and that 
an uncertified Order in Council of 1566 can 
repeal a statute of 1602, which, however, are 
both essential to the defence ; but has en¬ 
deavoured to support the two minor pleas, 
in the hope apparently that if he can show the 
Judgment to have been sound so far, the 
rest of it may be taken for granted by the 
uninstructed public. 

He begins, then, with a criticism of Mr. 
Parker’s method of interpretation, which he 
states to be different from that of the law of 
England—a sufficiently harmless truism in 
itself, as history and law do not proceed by 
the same paths of enquiry ; but sorely mis¬ 
leading if meant to insinuate that the method 
of the Ridsdale Judgment is not very much 
more alien from the law than Mr. Parker’s 
can be. 

Next, after a glance at the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book of 1559, he proceeds to argue 
in favour of the Advertisements of 1566, 
alleging that no writer of reputation before 
the eighteenth century doubted their having 
been duly authorised by the Queen; that the 
later view is merely a “ new tradition ” 
based on Cosin’s Notes, and mainly due 
to a misunderstanding of an erroneous pas¬ 
sage in Strype; that they were issued by 
the Queen’s printer, cum privileyio ; and that 
it was not necessary that the authority of 
the Crown should be given in any one 
specified way, but that a recognition of 
some sort adequate for the purpose actually 
was given, and admitted by those most con¬ 
cerned. Next, he urges that the retention and 
repnblication of tho Ornaments Rubric in the 
revision of the Prayer-book under James I. 
in 1604 gave it no fresh authority, but left it 
just as it was, precisely as the present rubrics 
have been unaffected by the Shortened 
Services Act of 1871. Then he writes with 
apparent fullness and accuracy on the Lords’ 
Committee of 1640-1, but omits any refer¬ 
ence to its explicit declaration that the 
Advertisements of 1566 “ are not in force 
but by way of commentary and exposition ,” 
which is, in fact, decisive of the controversy, 
and refutes the statement that doubt was not 
thrown on their validity till the eighteenth 
century. The paragraphs on the Revision 
of 1661, which are next in order, are de¬ 
voted to minimising Cosin’s influence and 
share in that revision, and to arguing that 
the recasting of the Ornaments Rubric, in¬ 
volving the omission of the clause of refer¬ 
ence to Elizabeth’s Act empowering the 
Crown to take “ further order,” did not 
really expunge the effect of that clause, but 
left it still operative. However, at an earlier 
point in the volume, Lord Sclborne replies 
to an allegation of illegality which was raised 
against James I.’s alterations, on the score 
that the powers of the Act of 1559 were 
specially restricted to Elizabeth and died 
with her, that “the King never dies, and in 
a statute giving the King powers for a public 
purpose, not limited as to time, his heirs and 
successors are prima facie implied.” Very 
good, only in that case Charles II. took 
“ other order ” by striking out the provi¬ 


sional clause in the Ornaments Rubric, and 
going back to the ornaments of 1548 with, 
out qualification, so that the Rubric of 1662, 
whether authorised by Parliament or not, 
stands at least on the same legal footing as 
the Advertisements of 1566, and repeals 
them, as being later. The other details of 
Lord Sel borne’s argument are unimportant. 

Mr. Parker’s reply is simply destructive, 
and makes his critic, in the phrase of the 
Arabian Nights, “ an example to all who 
would be admonished.” He first points oat 
that Lord Selborne has arbitrarily severed 
two clauses of the Act of 1559 which mast 
be read together, and constitute hut one pro- 
viso, and that, while laying much stress on 
the permission to the Crown to take “other 
order ” as to ornaments, he altogether leaves 
out of sight that twin clause which empowers 
the Queen to “ ordain and publish further 
ceremonies and rites,” proof sufficient that 
abolition was not contemplated at all, bat 
addition. 

Next,that this “otherorder” was actually 
taken in 1561 by the Queen in the form of 
Letters under the Great Seal (this is a slight 
inaccuracy, as appears below), citing the Act 
and inall respects formally published, wherein 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are enjoined 
to revise the Lectionary and to repair 
chancels, besides some minor details. But 
Parker’s Advertisements of 1566 are lacking 
in all the numerous marks of royal authority 
which the Letters of 1561 exhibit, suchasthe 
Queen’s name as their author, their express 
statement that they are the “further order 1 
(“Letting you to nnderstande that where it 
is provided by Acte of Parliament. : . that 
whensoever we shall see cause to take further 
order in any rite or ceremonie . . . 
therefore have thought good ... to require 
you,” &c.), their address to her Archbishop 
and Bishops, their claim to be a royal warrant, 
their being given “under our signet at the 
Palace of Westminster,” their being filed as 
State Papers in the Record Office, their ap¬ 
pearance in Parker’s register at Lambeth,and 
the crowning fact that the Prayer Book was 
actually affected in its contents by them: not 
one of which particulars applies to the merely 
episcopal directions of 1566, which profess 
to do no more than uphold the then existin'] 
order, not to bring in any further order. 
Again, Mr. Parker shows that the document 
of 15tj6 does emphatically recognise, and 
that several times, the “ minimum ” view 
which Lord Selborne scouts as untenable, 
avowedly fixing a lower standard than that 
of the Rubric, and allowing it where no more 
could be safely enforced, a principle which, 
if applying, as it does, to preaching and ad¬ 
ministration of sacraments, cannot be in¬ 
applicable to vestiary questions. Then he 
prints at length the Queen’s letter to Parker 
in 1565, which led to the issue of the Adver¬ 
tisements of 1566, by which lie shows that 
Lord Selborne has misrepresented its pur¬ 
port by alleging it to refer to vestments, no 
a word concerning which occurs throughout, 
for it is restricted to urging uniformity in 
the then existing laws and usages, withou 
giving so much as a hintof intended change, 
a fact exactly corresponding with Parker s 
language in the Advertisements themselves, 
as well as in a letter to the Bishop 0 
London five days after the Queens he 
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of January 25, 1565, had reached him. 
Bat when he did publish his Advertisements, 
he could not by any efforts obtain the royal 
sanction for them. Four times he wrote to 
Cecil imploring him to get the Queen’s 
authorisation, and ended only by getting his 
document back, endorsed by the Minister’s 
own hand as “ Ordinances accorded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his Province. 
These were not authorised or published.” 
All Parker could do he did, which was to 
print and issue the Advertisements on his 
own responsibility, with just such a refer¬ 
ence to their having been drafted in con¬ 
sequence of a letter from the Queen to 
himself as might make them look as if 
site had formally sanctioned them, since he 
could not get leave to retain the MS. 
wording which described her as decreeing 
them in terms of the Act of 1559; but 
writing again to Cecil on March 28, 15G6, 
that he had tried to strike out the passages 
which had “stayed the boke from the Q. 
Ma'** approbation,’’andhad issued the Adver¬ 
tisements, so revised and containing nothing 
against the law, “ with mine own autoritye,” 
hoping that he would not be interfered with 
in so doing. And he wrote, on the very 
same day, a circular letter to certain of his 
clergy, publishing these Advertisements 
avowedly as his own and not the Crown's. 
Then Mr. Parker points out that the Rids- 
dale Judgment falsifies a letter of Archbishop 
Grindal’s, by representing him as alleging the 
Queen’s authority for the Advertisements of 
1566, whereas what he does cite in that con¬ 
nexion is the earlier Injunctions of 1559 ; and 
also that the Judgment in a like temper 
garbles Parker’s Visitation Articles of 1567, 
by omitting crucial words which show that 
the Injunctions and the Advertisements 
stood on a different legal footing, inasmuch 
as the former are attributed to the Queen, 
and the latter only to “publike authority,” a 
fact on which Cardwell, whom the judges 
continually cite, lays particular stress, so 
that this perversion must have been studied. 
Yet again, the Advertisements are never 
once referred to in any documents peculiar 
to the Province of York, although Grindal, 
who as Bishop of London had helped to draft 
them, was Archbishop there ; which proves 
that they were not laws of the realm, but 
only local episcopal regulations for the Pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury. Mr. Parker next shows 
that the unofficial evidence of contemporaries 
fully bears out this view, and that the his¬ 
torians whom Lord Selborne cites in favour 
of the royal authority of the Advertisements 
had no accurate knowledge of the facts, and 
were, in truth, misled by Parker’s employ¬ 
ment of the Queen’s name indirectly in the 
title of the Advertisements, when he could 
not get direct sanction for its use ; while as 
for the Queen’s printer having issued them 
(as, indeed, he did all Parker’s official publica¬ 
tions), that no more makes them legal tender 
than any casual document now printed by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode becomes an 
Act of Parliament thereby. And, finally, 
in a brief series of obiter dicta, Mr. Par¬ 
ker pursues Lord Selborne into every 
crevice of refuge, and relentlessly drags 
him out to be punished—exposing, for exam¬ 
ple, the statement of the Ridsdale Judg¬ 
ment that albs and surplices cannot by any 


known usage be worn concurrently, whereas 
the rubrics of the Roman Missal prescribe 
this very practice; exploding the fallacious 
reference to the Shortened Services Act of 
1871, by pointing out that it is purely per¬ 
missive and supplementary in character, and 
thus no parallel to the supposed compulsory 
abolition of vestments without touching the 
Ornaments Rubric ; while the sum of his 
charge is that the Court relied on mere 
hearsay and unofficial evidence to support 
its foregone conclusion, and promptly re¬ 
jected every tittle of the abundant docu¬ 
mentary and official evidence which dis¬ 
proves it. And if there had been wanting 
any means for the lay mind to decide between 
the two disputants, it has been supplied by 
Lord Cairns by his procuring the re-enact¬ 
ment of the Star Chamber obligation of 
secrecy in 1627, to be imposed on the Judicial 
Committee henceforward, thereby confessing 
that it is not a court of justice to declare the 
law, but a political conclave to decide on the 
expediency of advice to be tendered to the 
Crown. But these are not Tudor or Stuart 
days, and Lord Cairns is anachronistic by 
two centuries and a-half. 

Richakd F. Littledale. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Eyes so Blue. By Agnes Law. In Three 
Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

They were Neighbours. By Laindon Hill. 

In Three Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Bose and Josephine. By Edith H. Owen. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Molly Baitm. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 

In Three Volumes. (R. Bentley & Son.) 
Six to One: a Nantucket Idyll. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

There was published years ago an interest¬ 
ing book called The History of Sacrilege, 
which traced in many families whose an¬ 
cestors had, after the dissolution of monas¬ 
teries, taken possession of Church lands a 
series of what the author considered to be 
retributive misfortunes. A novel-writer 
would naturally find in such a work a rich 
mine of skeleton plots ready for use, which in 
prudent and skilful hands might be moulded 
into excellent novels. Miss Law has written 
on these lines, but has produced a very bad 
novel. The family of a certain Lord Durant 
is supposed to be under the ban of heredi¬ 
tary insanity appearing in every third 
generation in consequence of the possession 
of a large estate which had been formerly 
Church property. By giving up this land 
for Church purposes Lord Durant hopes to 
avert the appearance of any further insanity 
in himself or in his descendants. Now, with 
this foundation and the fertility of incident 
with which Miss Law’s work abounds, the 
story should have been a pleasant one. Its 
bad points, however, predominate. Matri¬ 
monial separation, bigamy, seduction, and 
highly-developed scoundrelism of other kinds 
disgust one, and swamp the interest of the 
tale. It appears that some lady-writers 
think that they can only please their readers 
by plunging them into an atmosphere of vice. 

They were Neighbours contains some excel¬ 
lent character-drawing, and is well written. 
It is scarcely likely, however, to reach the 


class of people whom, from all appearances, 
it is designed to benefit. It treats of strikes 
and their remedies, and of'the labour and 
wages question. Perhaps some employers 
may find a few useful suggestions scattered 
through these volumes, which form a book 
rather above the average of everyday works 
of fiction. 

Miss Owen’s short story of Bose and 
Josephine relates the fortunes of two girls, 
the one belonging to an old family at¬ 
tached to the Bourbon dynasty, the other 
to the new nobility of Napoleon. The 
haughty pride of Josephine is humbled at 
the end of the “ hundred days,” and after 
some stern vicissitudes of fortune she is 
rescued from starvation by Rose and her 
mother, who had resumed their ancient 
name and position. Rose, who lmd been 
obliged to submit to all kinds of indig¬ 
nities as Josephine's waiting-maid, not only 
succours her former oppressor, but by her 
personal solicitation restores to her her 
husband, who had been sentenced to death 
for his adherence to Napoleon. 

No one who had read Phyllis and Molly 
Baum could mistake the identity of author¬ 
ship. The latter story contains absolutely 
the same characters disguised under different 
names. The incidental part of the plot is 
also changed. But, to slightly parody an 
old saying, Molly and Phyllis are very much 
alike, especially Molly. We will not attempt 
to tell the story, but cannot help heartily 
recommending it. A rare combination of 
wit, humour, and good sense is to be found 
on every page, and after finishing the third 
volume, we felt a strong temptation to take 
up the first and read all three again. 0 si 
sic omnes ! 

Six to One is “ a Nantucket Idyll.” This 
we are told on the title-page. We have, 
however, a better description of the work 
among the advertisements on the back of 
its cover. It is there described as “ the 
summer experience of an editor who was 
sent to Nantucket for rest for an overtasked 
brain, and who, under the refreshing in¬ 
fluence of an environment of unlimited ocean 
and girls—especially girls—found rest, and 
—something else.” The incidents are well 
told, the language is quaintly transatlantic, 
and the book, professedly written “for 
summer reading,” would pleasantly while 
away the hours of an autnmn afternoon. 

T. W. Ckawlet. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The second of the series of Diplomatic Sketches 
by “ An Outsider ” lius just been published by 
Messrs. R. Bentley and .Son, and is entitled 
“General von Biilow and the Danish Question.” 
We have reason to believe that the author of 
these sketches was personally a sufferer from the 
results of the European disturbances of 1800, and 
that his general object is to champion the rights 
of the smaller countries against the encroachments 
of the larger. If so, he would more effectually 
further the cause by writing with more impar¬ 
tiality and less vituperation. The abuse heaped 
upon Earl Russell in both volumes is decidedly 
more forcible than the arguments brought forward 
against the dismemberment of kingdoms. This 
seems out of taste so soon after the death of that 
venerable statesman, for whom the most compli¬ 
mentary epithet the author can find is “ Lord 
John Bombastes." The present volume tells us 
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little or nothing about General von Biilow, who 
greatly distinguished himself in an active military 
career which stretched over almost half a century, 
and he is but casually mentioned in the discussion 
of the Danish Question. It is not within the 
scope of a note to discuss the author's views on 
the various points of this intricate and long-exist¬ 
ing dispute. The book is full of facts and useful 
references, but is written in a disjointed manner, 
and spoilt by one-sided prejudice. It could be of 
no use to anyone who had read the works on this 
question by Gosch and Sir Alexander Malet, and 
who would, therefore, know somewhat about it, 
and it would be worse than of no use to those who 
had no previous knowledge of the subject. 

Social Problems: an Enquiry into the Law of 
Influences. By J. Turnbull Thomson. (0. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) This is a treatise on “moral 
mathematics,” a science which seems to bear 
much the same relation to a careful study of 
social phenomena as Astrology does to Astronomy. 
The pages are plentifully garnished with diagrams 
to which numerous As and J?s refer: but even if 
the strained physical analogies were good illustra¬ 
tions, they could never have the character of 
proofs which the author claims for them. The 
alleged fact that a baby recognises its mother after 
a day’s absence, but not after a fortnight’s, does 
not prove that the attractive force between human 
beings varies inversely as the square of the dis¬ 
tance (p. 14); nor does the theory of tides give 
us much help in estimating the precise effect of 
the English Reformation on the Wesleyan cate¬ 
chism that is taught to South Sea islanders 
(p. 2-31). The reasoning is of this type throughout; 
and the conclusions often fill the author, as well 
ns the reader, with surprise (p. 154). The accu¬ 
racy and relevancy of the facts is sometimes most 
questionable: as, e.g., when the income-tax returns 
are deliberately taken as giving a clue to the 
wealth of the wage-earning, as well as other 
classes (p. 98); when the practice of the Maoris 
in terming eggs the “ fruit of fowls ” is interpreted 
as showing that they draw a clear distinction be¬ 
tween the economic^ ideas of profit and interest 
(p. Ill); or when the number of illegitimate 
births in certain Scotch counties is taken as a 
proof of the special vigour of the belief in pre¬ 
destination (p. 322). Nor is ordinary care in the 
use of language shown by a writer who can pen 
these reflections on the definition of a point:— 

Thus a point, the first and simplest of objects, when 
called into existence has two phases, viz., the real 
and intangible, the actual and invisible, the relative 
and the abstract, the practical and the theoretical, the 
subjective and the imaginative, the objective and the 
idealised, the material and ethereal, the solid and the 
void, the ponderable and imponderable, the bodily and 
mental, the fleshly and spiritual; a subject for reason 
and a subject for faith, no acceptance by reason alone, 
no acceptance by faith alone, but definition by both 
only"(p. 1). 

The author, when delaying publication, was unfor¬ 
tunate in not having a more candid adviser than 
the friend mentioned in the Preface, who seems 
to have found no fault in the book, except that it 
is “ unfit for polite society,” inasmuch as it “ mixes 
religion with secular matters; ” had his advice 
bedh taken, however, we might perhaps have been 
spared the deduction of Christian morality from 
geometrical axioms (p. 199), and the mathematical 
demonstration of the Athanasian Creed (p. 221). 

Venerabilis Bedae Hist. Eccl. Libri III., IV. 
Edited by John E. B. Mayor and J. R. Lumby. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Since Smith’s 
incomparable edition of Bede, this would be the 
best that has appeared if it were only com¬ 
plete : indeed, as to size and several parts of the 
Apparatus we prefer this. In glancing over the 
notes we cannot but admire the diligence and 
learning of the editors, who have illustrated their 
work, to a great extent, from the writers with 
whom Bede was probably acquainted. The 
Glossary is new and valuable. We may remark 
upon one of the notes to page 215, that the position 


of Denisesburna, the death-place of Ceadwalla, is 
identified in the Memorials of Hexham which 
have been published by the Surtees Society, a 
work which contains much information illustrative 
of Bede. We doubt also (p. 214) whether 
Eburacum was ever a municipium. It is to be 
hoped that the Cambridge Syndics will continue 
this series of works. If Messrs. Mayor and Lumby 
would take up the Letters of Alcuin we should be 
much obliged to them. The recent German 
edition is an excellent one, but the subject still 
requires that kind of illustration which Mr. Mayor 
is especially able to bestow upon it, and we should 
like to have from his pen an excursus on the 
progress of learning in the Early Middle Age, and 
on the places at which it was fostered. 

La Bataille de Muret et la tactique de la cava~ 
lerie au XlII e siivle, acec deux plans topogra- 
phiqaes. Par Ilenri Delpech. (Paris: Picard.) 
The battle of Muret, fought on September 12, 
1213, was, as is well known, one of the most 
important factors in bringing about the union of 
the Northern and Southern parts of France. But, 
independently of its political importance, this 
battle deserves special attention as being one of the 
most prodigious deeds of arms on record, 900 cross- 
knights, squires, and fighting-men on horseback, 
and 700 infantry (this is the maximum estimate), 
under Simon de Moutfort having, it is said, put 
to utter rout a Vasco-Aragonese army of over 
43,000 men. Historians try to explain this result 
in several ways, and some of them throw out 
doubts as to the numbers engaged. The author 
of the present treatise believes the numbers to 
be correctly stated, and that the Spaniards at 
least fought well and bravely; and he attributes 
Montfort’s victory, not to the physical superiority 
of his men, but to the admirable tactics of their 
leader. Modern military authorities, as a rule, 
deny the existence of cavalry tactics in the 
Middle Ages. Viollet-le-Duc has, however, 
clearly shown that the knights of the thirteenth 
century had a regular system of tactics, and that, 
so far from having been developed and improved, 
this system degenerated at the period of the 
Renaissance. The constant cause of defeat in the 
Middle Ages was the want of discipline among 
the feudal nobility, who could rarely be got to 
carry out exactly any pre-arranged plan. But 
when exceptionally, as at Muret, a military leader 
could win the passive obedience of his men, he 
was able to move them rapidly and exactly, and 
was just as much master of his combinations as 
any modern general. The Middle Ages have been 
-—and, indeed, by the general run of even educated 
people are still—looked on as a period of igno¬ 
rance; but the more anyone, putting away pre¬ 
conceived prejudices, will take pains to examine 
seriously into the details of their history, the more 
he will come to see the error of such a judgment. 
The real truth is, that in everything the Renaiss¬ 
ance broke up the old traditions, and for a long 
time put a stop to all real improvement. M. Del¬ 
pech’s essay is divided into seven parts. In the 
first he establishes, by means of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished documents, the topography of the battle. 
One of these determines the spot where the king 
of Aragon fell: “ Lodit prat deu comun en loqual 
prat fuc tuat et annotat un Rev d'Arago volen 
destruire per guerra la present vila de Muret; ” 
another gives the boundaries of the Aragonese 
encampment. In the second chapter he establishes 
the probable effective of each army. The prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements, the attack under the Count de 
Foix, the different movements of the two armies, 
and the results of the victory are described anil 
examined in the fullest detail in the third and 
fourth. The fifth is devoted to a critical examin¬ 
ation of the Canso de la Crozada, which gives a 
version of the battle in some respects at variance 
with every other account. In the concluding 
chapters the author gives his view of the causes of 
De Montfort’s success, and exposes the system of 
cavalry tactics in the thirteenth century. We 
think it well to draw attention to this book, 


without, however, expressing any opinion as to 
the exactness of the conclusions arrived at by 
the author in these last chapters. At the same 
time we must bear witness to the diligence with 
which M. Delpech has hunted up an immense 
amount of documentary evidence, put together in 
such a way as to make this essay most interesting. 
Theauthor himself acknowledges that great caution 
must be observed in drawing general conclusions 
from an isolated battle; he has for this reason un¬ 
dertaken the examination of others, and is now 
engaged on a monograph of the battle of Bouvines, 
fought July 27, 1214, between Philip Augustas 
of France, and the Emperor Otho IV., command¬ 
ing an army composed of Germans, English, 
Flemings, and Dutchmen, to the maintenance of 
which our King John contributed 40,000 marks. 

The Exchequer Rolls of the 16th year of John are 
unfortunately wanting at the Record Office,and in 
their absence other les3 authoritative evidence,such 
as that of chronicles, becomes of value. Communi¬ 
cations as to the existence of such in England 
would be most gladly received by M. Delpech. 

There can be no English scholar who knows 
the wealth of strong good words that Anglo- 
Saxon had, and that we have let fall through our 
fingers, but will feel with Mr. William Marshall i 
in the wail he raises, and the plea he urges, in his i 
Past, Present, and Future of England's Languyje t 
(Longmans). His wail is that we have wilfully 
given up our home-bred roots and words, and our t 
power of making pure, non-hybrid compounds- i 
in which, such is the richness of Anglo-Saxon, we i 
might have outdone the Germans—and have, of 
malice aforethought, imported in their stead 
weaker, longer, and baser words from French, | 
Latin, and every other language under the sun. 

And the worst of it is that our leaders in thus I 
corrupting our tongue have been our scholars, 
men trained in Latin, Greek, and French, but 
never in English; and who have, therefore, 
brought in outland words instead of making in¬ 
land ones. Mr. Marshall’s plea for the remedy or 
“ boot ” (cf. boot-less) for this ill is that Anglo- 
Saxon should be taught in every school and col¬ 
lege, and a sound historical knowledge of English 
required from every teacher and every examiner. 

This, with the increasing study of German in 
England, might, and no doubt would, lead writers, 
when they wanted a new word, to go back to 
their large old English stock, and so save our 
books, papers, and tales from the many absurd 
Frenchifications, &c., that disfigure English now. 

Mr. Marshall is somewhat of a fanatic, and pushes 
his assertions and theories too far, so that hisbook 
could be easily ridiculed. He surely does not 
understand phonetics, or he would not have put 
forward again so boldly as he has done the often- 
answered objections to the phonetic theory. Hu 
knowledge of etymology is often weak, as when 
he tells us on page 90 that “ the like is a corruption 
of thyllic or thylcfl But in so far as he may lead 
Englishmen to strive to make their speech more 
racy, more as if born in their fatherland, to stem 
the tide of needless inflowing foreign terms, we 
heartily wish him well. In Archdeacon Hares 
equivalent for “ impenetrability of matter,” “ un- | 
thoroughfaresomeness of stuff” (or “ ungothrough- 
someuess of stuff”), Mr. Marshall gets rid of the 
French stuff —imported from France, though it u 
from an old Norse root—by proposing “ unthurl- 
licnes of anwork,” A.-S. thyrliun (cf. nostril), as 
meaning “ penetrate,” and anwork being Mr. Mar¬ 
shall’s compound of an, “opposite to,” and iron, 
and thus anioork, the “ subject of work, matter. 

Mrs. Beesey deserves our thanks for publishing , 
the Stories from the History of Rome (Macmillan 

and Go.) which she originally wrote for her own 

children. Placed beside such a boob as Kingsley a 
Heroes, a volume containing the tales of Bomulus 
and Scaevola, of the Caudine Forks and king 
Pyrrhus, must necessarily be deficient in tua 
charm of individual vigour and grace_ wW 
clothes the productions of the Greek mind- o 
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the Roman tales have merits of their own to plead- 
If the Greek stories touch the imagination the 
Roman stories touch the sense of duty, which 
needs cultivation even more than the sense of 
beauty and grandeur. Mrs. Beesly truly says that 
her tales “ being typical of Roman manners, are 
true in a more real sense than many a well-attested 
but less characteristic fact. They undoubtedly 
helped to create in Romans those virtues which 
they helped to record." This work they may do 
for English boys as well as for Roman boys. Mrs. 
Beesly has done her work simply and effectively, 
without any of that affectation of the antique 
which marred Dr. Arnold’s efforts in the same 
direction. 

Lucullan ; or, Palatable Essays (Remington), is 
a reprint of papers on sub jects connected with the 
table which seem to have been originally published 
at considerable intervals of time. They are spoken 
of as improved, but the improvement does not seem 
to have included revision of the facts they contain, 
inasmuch as we are told in an essay on the oyster 
that indulgence therein cannot be said to be an 
extravagance, inasmuch as the best natives cost but 
sixpence a dozen ! It is unwise of the author to 

E rovoke oyster-lovers by this reference to the 
appy past never to return. We must also say 
that though we have come across many books care¬ 
lessly prepared for the press, Lucullan can “ give 
points ” in this matter of cnrelessness to any book 
we ever read. Berlin is said to be on the Spey, 
perhaps the most unlucky misprint for a sluggish 
■ditch like the Spree that could have been hit on. 
A mysterious liquor called Cloche- Vogeaux is more 
than once alluded to. As to the Latin quotations 
in which the author is fond of indulging, they are 
so printed as to be utterly unintelligible to any¬ 
one who is not skilled in conjectural restoration. 
These things are annoying in a book which is of 
course intended to pass idle hours easily, and so is 
the rather pointless jocularity and second-hand 
erudition in which the author, like nine out of ten 
writers on culinary and sporting subjects, chooses 
to indulge. All this is a pity, for he is in other 
ways a good and garrulous person, and his hints 
and reminiscences, if put in a tolerable style and 
with reasonable care, might have been amusing 
-enough. 

Epping Forest. (Ilardwicke and Bogus.) This 
pamphlet contains a clear exposition of the various 
stages in the movement that has resulted in the 
preservation of Epping Forest; and it should be 
read by all who wish to know what must still be 
-done to complete the good work. Waltham 
Forest, which formerly comprised a large portion 
of the county of Essex, was divided into Epping 
«nd Hainault Forests ; the latter was disafforested 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in 1851, 
and had not the Corporation ot the City of 
London taken up the matter vigorously, there 
would soon have been little of the former left 
open to the public. The majority of the Lords of 
Manors agreed to the terms of 20/. an acre which 
the Corporation offered for their manorial rights, 
but it appears that the five who refused these 
terms are supported by the Enclosure Commis¬ 
sioners, and it is proposed that they should be 
paid, not the value of the bare right of ownership, 
but a proportion of the market value, which has 
been largely increased by the action of the Cor¬ 
poration. An excellent map of the Forest, show¬ 
ing the lands now open and those unlawfully 
■enclosed, is given. 

Die bemische Politik in den Kappeler Kriegen. 
Won E. Liithi. (Bern: Jevt und Reinert.) Under 
this title a young schoolmaster in Bern, engaged 
in the study of history, has published a work that 
will lead to animated discussions. His conception 
of the reformer Zwingli is widely different from 
the usual one, and others will agree with him that 
Zwingli allowed himself to be drawn into commit¬ 
ting acts of violence, and advancing claims which 
provoked his downfall in the battle of Kappel and 
endangered the cause of the Swiss Reformation. 


But it is another question whether the author 
does not regard the timid policy of Bern at that 
time in too favourable a light, and glorify it un¬ 
justly to the prejudice of the policy of the more 
decided, though possibly more vehement, Zurich. 

Ueber Sleidan’n Ltben und Briefwccheel. Von 
Hermann Baumgarten. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 
Prof. Baumgarten, of Strassburg, has for many 
vears been engaged in collecting materials for the 
biography of the most famous German historian 
of the Reformation period. Although he com¬ 
plains himself in lively terras that his endeavours 
have not always been attended with success, he 
has nevertheless managed to collect an im¬ 
mense number of Sleidan's letters, for which we 
ought to be very thankful. As Sleidan played 
an important part, not only as an historian, but as 
a politician, the biographical sketch which fol¬ 
lows the review of the correspondence possesses a 
twofold interest. 

The Regiments of the British Army Chronologi¬ 
cally Arranged. Compiled by Richard Trimen, late 
Captain doth Royal Sussex. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
This volume is an appropriate accompaniment to 
the many books of reference held essential to mess 
or regimental libraries and military clubs. It pro¬ 
fesses— 

“to bring under one head the information that is 
scattered through despatches, army lists, gazettes, 
books, magazines, &c., concerning the history of the 
different regiments of the British Army; and to 
enable anyone at a glance to ascertain whether a 
certain regiment served during a certain campaign, 
or was at a certain action, or what its title or uniform 
was at a certain date.” 

To a great extent the profession is fulfilled ; but 
we think that a few more data might have been 
gathered for the benefit of enquirers, and perhaps 
a distinction made in respect of particular bat¬ 
talions whose services were separately recorded 
before disbandment. It is very true that in 
October 1814 broken-up second battalions were 
partly merged in first battalions, and thus con¬ 
verted into regiments; but the history of each 
individual battalion could hardly become by such 
a process the history of the two battalions com¬ 
bined. On the other hand, in some cases, we lose 
the record of certain gallant engagements; as for 
instance, under the head of “Campaigns and 
Battles” in which the 57th Regiment was em¬ 
ployed : here we do not find “ Arroyo dos Mo- 
linos,” and yet we know that the first battalion of 
this corps is especially named in General Hill's 
despatch of the occasion; one wing having “ occu¬ 
pied the town and secured the prisoners,” while 
the other “skirted the outside.” Referring to 
this particular! distinction, however, we question 
whether the asterisk attached to the name in page 
6 applies to any colours but those of the 34th, which 
captured the French regiment bearing its own 
number; for it does not appear by the Army 
List that “ Arroyo dos Molinos ” is inscribed on 
those of the 23th or 71st Foot, although both 
corps took part in the affair at that place. These 
points are seemingly immaterial; but military re¬ 
cords demand military exactitude and the same 
attention to minutiae that characterises the parade- 
inspection. The compiler, however, has a pro¬ 
fessedly deeper and not less laudable object than 
simply to swell the list of military books of reference. 
His wish is “not to destroy, but to revive everything 
connected with every regiment in the service; ” 
and his conservative spirit is aggrieved at the 
wholesale innovations which have recently been 
carried out by “ Civilian Army Reformers.” It 
can hardly be said that the brief but interesting 
particulars here given, in the case of the greater 
number of the regiments in Her Majesty's ser¬ 
vice, affect the question started in the Preface; 
for few readers, whether military or civilian, 
could cavil at so unobjectionable a record of 
honourable deeds. Had the views expressed been 
illustrated in some other shape, or formed the sub¬ 
ject of a distinct brochure, many reviewers would 
no doubt have readily come forward to discuss 


them, and many to support and sympathise. Set¬ 
ting aside the Preface, and looking at the main 
staple of the book, we trust it may meet with the 
patronage which it can fairly claim as a genuine 
professional record of use and interest, 

Messrs. Macmillan have recently issued in a 
small volume, on thinnish paper, Forty-Six Social 
Twitters, which Mrs. Loftie, their author, has re¬ 
printed from the Saturday Review. They are 
what we believe are technically known as “ middle 
articles,” and their title does not claim for them 
any character for depth. Indeed, they are con¬ 
cerned chiefly with themes such as “ Temporary 
Duty,” “ Independent Ladies,” “ Mock Mothers,” 
“ Country Bazaars,” which may be of interest to 
middle-class people with much leisure on their 
hands. They are -not written in strong or 
nervous English, but, as there must be a largo 
public which never saw them in the Saturday 
Review, some fresh readers may be found for 
them. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tjie English public will learn with interest that 
there exists in a Swiss library an album which con¬ 
tains an autographic entry of John Milton's. It 
is the album of one Johannes Zollikofer, which 
has found its way into the Vadian library in St. 
Gall, and is preserved there under No. 02’. 
Johannes Zollikofer, who was born in 1033, and 
died as a pastor of the Reformed Church in his 
own country in the year 1092, travelled as a 
young man in France, Holland, and England, 
lie spent the summer of the year 1056 in London, 
and there became personally acquainted with 
Milton. At least his album contains the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic entry of the poet’s, adapted 
from a passage in the Bible — 2 Corinthians, 
c. xii., v. 9: “tv atrBcvria Ti\<i ipas. Londini 
26 Sept. Johannes Miltonius.” A connois¬ 
seur of Milton’s handwriting will feel no doubt 
that these words were written by the poet himself, 
though at that time he had already been blind for 
several years. One notices that his hand was un¬ 
certain, and that the lines are not exactly one 
above the other. The album of Johannes iZolli- 
kofer proves that he was likewise acquainted with 
Amos Comenius, Samuel Hartlib, Tneoder Ilaak, 
and many other men in whom Milton was inter¬ 
ested. It deserves to rank with the album of 
the German, Christopher Arnold (Egerton MSS., 
1324), which also contains an entry of Milton’s, 
and is preserved in one of the show cases of the 
British Museum (A. Stern's Milton und seine 
Zeit, Bd. iii., pp. 277, 278). 

The Rev. W. D. Parish, of Selmeston, proposes 
to edit a List of Carthusians from 1800 to 1879. 
The List will be in three parts, each of the 
moderate price of 3*. Off.; the first, to serve as an 
index, will contain a list of all Carthusians during 
that period, with the date of admission to the 
school, and will be published on Founder’s Day 
of this year. The later parts will contain an 
annotated list of name3 in chronological order. 
To make this part of his labours as complete r.s 
possible, Mr. Parish invites the assistance of all 
Carthusians. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Farncombe, of Lewe3. 

Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co. 
have almost ready for publication a New Series of 
Localised Atlases for school use, which, while 
containing the usual Maps on General Geography, 
have in addition those of the counties comprised 
in each district. The covers are illustrated with 
views of the chief places of interest 

The Rev. R. Burn, Praelector of Roman Lite¬ 
rature and Archaeology in Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and author of the well-known work en¬ 
titled Rome and the Campagna, is preparing a 
smaller volume on the same subject. It will bo 
specially adapted for the use of travellers who de¬ 
sire to examine the archaeological remains and to 
trace the history of the city of Rome by the light 
of recent exploration and criticism. 
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Mb. J. 0. McCoan has prepared, and will 
shortly publish, a volume on Our New Protector¬ 
ate : or, Asiatic Turkey, its Geography, Population, 
Resources, and Government. It will be rather 
larger than Mr, McCoan’s work on Egypt, as 
It Is, and will aim at giving similar information 
in a more popu'ar and less statistical form. 

Mr. A. N. Wollaston —whose recent transla¬ 
tion of the Antcdri Suhaili bears conclusive tes¬ 
timony to his industry and ability, and whose 
long experience in the Political Department of 
the India Office gives him special facilities for 
comprehending the wants of his fellow -employes 
both at home and abroad in the matter of official 
training—is about to publish a Synogs ; s of Indian 
History, from the Earliest Period till the Present 
Time. It is so arranged as to form a key to the 
several authorities quoted on the subject, and will 
be of great value to the statesman and adminis¬ 
trator as well ns to the ordinary politician and 
student of Oriental annals. Messrs. W. II. Allen 
and Oo. are the publishers. 

Mr. S. Hubert Burke has in the press a work 
in three volumes entitled Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty and the It format ion Period. 
Mr. John Hedges is his publisher. 

Mr. Walter Rew, author of Dion, will pub¬ 
lish shortly in London and Lausanne a poem in 
three cantos, entitled Love's Avatar. 

Mr. H. Sciiutz Wilson's Alpine Ascents and 
Adventures has just reached a second edition. 

The name of the author of Bjorn and Bern, a 
new poem to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Remington and Co., should have been given in 
our last number as Mr. B. Montgomerie Ranking. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society, held last Tuesday, it was agreed to issue 
for the first year's subscription three books, now 
nearly ready for publication. One of these will 
be Mr. Gomme's Index of Municipal Offices in 
England and J Tales, which will contain a valu¬ 
able Introduction showing the bearing of the 
names of these offices upon the origin of municipal 
institutions. From the list it appears that the 
title of headman of the borough is disputed by 
thirteen different kinds of officers—thus, at Bury 
St. Edmunds there is an alderman in place of a 
mayor; at Andover, a bailin'; at Kidderminster, 
a liigh-bailitf; at Swansea, a portreeve; and at 
Godaiming, a warden. It is hoped that the funds 
will allow of the issue (as a fourth publication for 
the year) of Mr. Davdon Jackson's Guide to the 
Literature of Botany, which is nearly ready for 
the press. 

Messrs. George Belt. ant> Sons, who recently 
issued a reprint of Miss Harriet Martineau’s His¬ 
tory of the. 1’aee, have now reprinted the History 
of England, 1800-1815, which she wrote as an 
introductory volume to that work. 

Herr Eduard Bodemann, Royal Librarian at 
Hanover, has just completed a Life of Zimmer- 
mann, author of the well-known work on Solitude. 
The book includes unpublished letters from Bod¬ 
mer, Herder, Moses Mendelssohn, Nicolai, Gess- 
ner, and G. Forster. 

Havi Szendie is the name of a new monthly 
periodical in Hungarian, modelled after the Ilevue 
des Deiuv-Moudis. 

The town library of Miihlhausen has just re¬ 
ceived a ricli addition in Alsatian literature in the 
shape of a library belonging to a collector of 
Alsace lore, M. Gerard. Thu collection includes 
some great rarities. 

The temporary director of the University Lib¬ 
rary of Pest has collected everything bearing upon 
Hungary in the domains of natural history and 
mathematics, under the title Bibliotheca huuyarica 
historiae naturalis et matheseos, 1472-1875. 

Among the publications of the Archivio Yeneto 
is a history of the campaign undertaken by King 
Charles VIII. against Naples. The Venetian 


Commission for Italian history has other works of 
importance in preparation: among them a portion 
of the record books of the town of Padua ex¬ 
tending from the sixth to the eleventh century; 
the second volume of the Libri Commemorali della 
Jlepubblica di Venezia, of which the first appeared 
in 1876 ; and the despatches which were sent by 
Paolo Paruta to the Venetian Senate during his 
Roman embassy to Clement VIII. from 161)2 to 
151)5. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial statue at 
Znaim to the German novelist who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Charles Sealstield, and whose 
anonymity was so long a literary mystery, which 
was not solved until his death. His real name 
was Karl Postel, and he was born in the village 
of Poppitz, near Znaim, in 171)3. Thence he ran 
away to America, travelled in tho far West, 
and collected the materials which he afterwards 
used in his ethnographical romances, to which it 
is believed ho dared not append his name because 
he had tied from a convent. 

Since the revival of German patriotic feel¬ 
ing, historical researches of all kinds have 
flourished iu the Fatherland, especially such as 
bear upon the wars of liberation against Rome 
waged by Armiuius and Marbod. A work bearing 
upon the archaeological and military topography 
of the Rhine and Wesor has just been issued by 
the Society for the History and Archaeology of 
Westphalia. The author is L. llol/.eriuann, who 
was killed at the battle of Worth, and whose 
labours have been supplemented by O. Preuz. 
Dr. Falk has contributed 2,100 marks from the 
public funds towards the expenses of printing 
tins costly work, which forms a large octavo 
volume, and contains two charts of the seat of 
war between the Romans and the Teutons, Saxons 
and Franks, marking tho fortifications that existed 
between the Rhine and Weser, as well as fifty 
lates representing various remains of interest, 
'lie Roman military roads, camps, &c., are in¬ 
dicated, aud deductions drawn thence as to the 
Roman policy of war. Unfortunately, the work, 
which is of extreme interest for the knowledge 
of Roman influence in Germany, only relates to 
a small tract of country. 

Prof. Kovalefskt, of Moscow, has for the last 
four years been working at the MS. evidence 
for the social condition of England in early times, 
on which he is writing a book in continuation 
of his former work on the History of Self- 
government in England, lately reviewed by us. 
He has pointed out to Mr. Furnivall, in Sir Wm. 
Forrest's MS. Pleasaunt. roesye of Princelie Prac¬ 
tise, 1548, some chapters which deal unexpectedly 
with tho state of the poor and their grievances in 
Edward VL’s time, and has suggested their pub¬ 
lication by the Early English Text Society. Mr. 
Ilerrtage will probably find room for them in his 
Part 1. of Starkey's England in Henry VIII.'s 
Time. Meantime, to comfort the vegetarians, and 
give Mr. VV. G. Stone a note for his edition of 
Henry V., we quote two stanzas on the evil 
English yeomen being unable to buy meat because 
it is so dear:— 

“ Wheare they weare valiaunt | stronge | sturdy | 
aud stowte, 

to shoote | to wrastlo | to done anve mannys feate, 
to matche alt natyons | dwe]lingo heero abowte, 
as hitherto (manlye) they holde the chief seats: 
if they bee pinched | and weynod from meats, 
Iwisse O kyngo | they, in ponurve thus pende, 
shall not bee able | thye Koyalme to delonde. 

Owto Englische nature | cannot Ivve by Rooatis, 
by water | herbys | or suclie beggerye baggage: 
that maye well Berue | for vile owtclandisehe 
Cooatis: 

geeue Englische men meats | after their old vsage, 
Beeif, Mutton, Vealo, to cheere their courage, 
and then I dare | to this byll sett my lmnde: 
thoy shall defende this owre noble Englande.” 

(Sir (= Rev.) Wm. Forrest's Pleasaunt Poesye of Prince- 
lie Practise, MS. Reg. 17 D iii., If. 61, back.) 


During the past semester the nine Prussian 
National Universities, the Academy at Munster , 
(with philosophical and Catholic-theological 
faculties), and the Lyceum Hosi&num at Brmros- 
berg (with philosophical and Catholic-theological 
faculties), have possessed a total of 934 “ Docen- i 
ten,” 405 of whom were Ordinary Professors, i 
Honorary Professors, 217 Extraordinary Profa- 
sors, and 245 Privat-Docenten. Berlin had the I 
largest number—namely, 208; Gottingen follows! 
next, with 119, Breslau with 101, Bonn with 1W. 
Halle with 90, Konigsberg with 82, Marburg with 
68, Kiel with 01, Greil’swald with 59, Munster 
with 30, and Braunsberg with 10. The Evan- 1 
gelical-theological faculties counted 81 teackr?, ; 
the Catholic-theological 25, the juristic 91, tie 
medical 208, and the philosophical 477. Tk i 
total number of students at these eleven High 
Schools amounted to 9,000, of whom Berlin had i 
the largest number, 2,509. Breslau received 1,240, i 
Bonn 1,003, Gottingen 938, Halle 914, Kite?- i 
berg OOO, Greifswald 520, Marburg 450, Miinster 
322, Kiel 252, and Braunsberg 17. At the Evan- i 
gelical-theological faculties 702 attended, and 2-w 
at the Catholic-theological (105 in Bonn, 110 in i 
Miinster, 50 in Breslau, and 11 in Braunsberirt. 
There were 4,096 “ philosophers," 2,379 “jurists," 
and 1,481 medical students. 

Prof. Beal will deliver his second lecture oa 
the Buddhist and Homeric Myths on Tuesday 
next, at 3 p.m., at University College, Londm. 
Admission free. 

The first publication of the Folk-Lore Society 
—namely, The Folk-Lore Record, No. 1—is ?» 
far advanced at press that it will be issued to the 
members before Christmas. Among the contents 
are—a curious Collection of West Sussex Folk- 
Lore ; some Japanese Popular Stories; Sopersti- i 
tions of the Ilidatsa Indians, communicated W 
Dr. Tylor; the B'olk-Lore of France, by Mr. 
Lang; Notes on Folk-Tales, by Mr. Ralston; 
Notes on Chaucer's “ Night-Spell,'’by Mr. Thom?; 

&c. Any persons desirous of joining the society 
(the annual subscription to which is one guineai 
are requested to communicate with the honorary 
secretary, G. Laurence Gomme, Esq., Casteimu, ( 
Barnes, S.W. I 


obituary. 

When Thomas Hood, after struggling valiant!; 
for many years against severe sufferings of mind and 
body, succumbed at last to the attacks of the de¬ 
stroyer, he left behind him but two children. Both 
of them have now passed away. Mrs. Frances 
Freeling Broderip, only surviving daughter of 
Thomas Hood and relict of the Rev. John Somer¬ 
ville Broderip, rector of Cossington, in Somerset, 
died at Clevedon on the 3rd inst. She was bom 
at Wiuchmore Hill in 1830, her baptismal naui« 
being given to her in honour of her father's friend 
and her own godfather, Sir Francis Freeling. toe 
Secretary to the Post Office and, in the words of 
Thomas Hood, “ the great patron of letter.-, 
foreign, general, and twopenny.” On Sept¬ 
ember 10, 1849, she was married to the Rev- 
J. S. Broderip. In 1800 Mrs. Broderip edited, 
with the assistance of her brother, the Jacmorwh 
of Thomas Hood (2 vols.), and in 1809 selected 
and published the Early l oans and Sketches of 
her father. She has aiso, in conjunction with 
her brother, published in a collected form the 
Works of T. Hood. For the publishing tinn d 
Griffith and Farran Mrs. Broderip has written 
many volumes of simple tales and fables of fairy* 
land. Her little works entitled Wayside Fanciu 
(1857) and Wild Roses: or, Simple Stories 
Country Life (1807) are pleasantly and gracetu. y 
written. If the frolicsome humour and intense 
pathos of her fnther were denied to Mrs. Broderip, 
all her publications were the offspring of a tender 
fancy and a cultivated mind. 

Mr. Samuel Phelps died on the 6th inst.. at 
Anson's Farm, near Epping, aged 72. « e mus 
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reserve till our next number a detailed account of 
this distinguished actor’s life and career. 


This week's Obituary includes the names of Mr. 
Kenneth Macleay, aged 70, a miniature-painter of 
high repute, and the last of the original members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, established in 
1826; and of the Rev. George Longiield, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Dublin. 


notes of travel. 

By telegraph we are informed of the successful 
"■" termination of Severtsofs scientilic expedition to 
the Pamir. After an exploration of the mountain 
district to the north of lvhokand and the Naryn 
~ river, where distinct traces of glacial action, as 
well as valuable deposits of coal and rock-salt, 
were discovered, Severtsof turned his face south¬ 
ward. On July 18 ho left Osh, accompanied by 
Dr. Kushakovieh, the botanist of the expedition, 
and Lieutenant Kudnief as surveyor, and crossed 
over the Archat Pass into the Alai plateau. Lieu- 
• : tenant Skassky reached the same plateau by way 

of the Tuldyk Pass, while Skornyakof crossed 
further to the west, by the Karakazuk. On the 
Alai the members of the expedition again sepa¬ 
rated. Severtsof explored the passes to the east, 
and crossed over into the basin of the Kashgar 
Darya, before proceeding to Lake Kara Kul, while 
the other members of the expedition reached that 
lake by a more direct route. Kudnief, who was 
unable any longer to bear the cold, was then sent 
back with the zoological and botanical collections, 
while Severtsof, on August 15, started for the 
south, with the intention of penetrating as far as 
Wood’s Victoria Lake, in lat. 67° 30' N. He failed 
to reach that lake, but his visit to the Rang-kul 
and explorations of the Sariz and Alichur Pamirs, 
with a portion of the valley of the Ak-su, or 
Upper Oxus, have most substantially added to our 
knowledge of the Pamir. 

Colonel Mayef ha3 returned from his second 
trip through Ilissar, after an absence of only 
twenty days from Karshi. He explored a new 
route to Shirabad, more to the east of those pre¬ 
viously explored by him, and apparently well- 
suited for carriage traffic; then crossed over to 
the Surkham river, which he ascended to Saryjui, 
and finally returned over the Sengri Dagh to his 
starting-point. 

Herr von Middendorf, who is engaged upon 
an enquiry into the agricultural resources of 
Russian Turkestan, appears to have returned to 
Tashkent after having examined the irrigated 
plain of Ferghana aud the mountains to the south 
of it. His associate, Dr. Smirnof, will pass the 
winter at Magi Ian. 


Among the scientific explorers at work during 
last summer in European Russia may be men¬ 
tioned Prof. Y. P. Smirnof, of Kazan, and Poly- 
akof. The former was engaged in making mag- 
netical observations in the basin of the Pechora, 
thus completing the magnetical survey of Russia, 
upon which he has now been engaged for several 
years. Polyakof has extended his explorations of 
the lakes of Russia to the governments of Livonia 
and Vladimir. Last year, when examining the 
lakes of Olonetz, he discovered many stone-imple¬ 
ments ; and his researches led him to conclude that 
the seals which formerly inhabited these lakes 
were of a dill'erent species from tiiose now found in 
the Arctic Ocean and the Caspian. 

In the last Bulletin of the French Geographical 
Society Colonel G. de Coatpont advocates the sub¬ 
stitution of Lambert's equivalent azimuthal pro¬ 
jection for the conical projections now mostly 
used in delineating entire continents. A map 
of Asia and Europe which accompanies his in¬ 
teresting paper exhibits very clearly the ad¬ 
vantages which the projection recommended by 
him possesses. The amount of contortion is large 
only near the margins of the map, and the true 


areas are preserved. A similar map drawn on 
Bonne’s conical projection would exhibit an 
amount of distortion painful to behold, while the 
polyconical projection, though it preserves the true 
shape of each separate part, exaggerates the areas 
in proportion as we travel away from the central 
meridian. We commeud Colonel Coatpont's paper 
to the attention of cartographers. 

TnE only recommendation of John Heg wood's 
British Empire Atlas, showing the Dependencies 
and Colonies of Great. Britain, iij -c. (Manchester), 
is its cheapness. The maps, for the most part, 
are mere sketches, and, not being coloured, not 
readily intelligible. .Separate maps, on a large 
scale, are given of such colonies as the Falkland 
Islands, while the delineation of the whole of our 
Australian Empire is limited to three pages, mea¬ 
suring five by seven inches. It would be a super 
erogatory task to point out the many shortcomings 
of so unsatisfactory a collection of maps. 

In the Deutsche Geographische Blatter Prof. 
Th. Studer describes a visit which he paid to the 
island of Timor in May 1875. lie is of opinion 
that tho geological features of that island fully 
support Wallace’s theory as to the mixed origin 
of its fauna. The same periodical, ably edited by 
Dr. Lindemann, contains a summary of this year's 
work in the Arctic regions. No less than six 
steamers reached the Ob or Yenisei, and most of 
them have safely returned to Europe with cargoes 
of grain, tallow, See. The great events of the year, 
however, are the arrival of the steamers Lena and 
Vega at the river Lena, and the discovery of an 
island about 200 miles to the north-east of the 
extreme point of Novaya Zemlya by Captain 
Johannsen. 

Under date of July 16 the Rev. Dr. Lawes of 
the Livingstonia Mission, Lake Nyassa, writes to 
the Free Church of .Scotland that, in view of a 
journey which he intended to make in August in 
search of a new site, he went on Juno 18 in the 
steamer Ilala to Kotakota, on the west shore of 
the lake, about seventy miles north of Livingstonia, 
to form a depot of goods aud provisions. The 
route he proposed for the journey referred to is to 
strike inland about the mouth of the Levleze or 
Levitze, and to proceed to Chidiaonga’s, the 
Maviti chief of the region; then to turn north¬ 
wards to Chipatula's, about west or north-west 
from Mankambira's, Then the party will make 
for the country of the last-named chief on the 
shore of the lake, whence they will travel south¬ 
wards to Kotakota. From that place they will 
walk down the coast to Livingstonia, with the 
view of becoming acquainted with the country 
and its inhabitants. This journey will no doubt 
add something to our scanty knowledge of the 
region on the western side of Lake Nyassa. 

The last number of Le Globe opens with a 
paper entitled “ Cuyaba, Voyage et Sejour au 
Centre du Brdsil,” being extracts from letters from 
Andre Send to his father at Geneva. 

The United States Congress having refused to 
make an appropriation for it, Captain Howgate's 
Polar Colonisation scheme has, as we have before 
mentioned, fallen through for the present, aud 
Captain Tyson, not having found his chief at the 
appointed trysting-place in August, has been 
obliged to bring the schooner Florence back to the 
United States. He appears to have spent the 
winter at Annatock Bay, collecting seal skins and 
making other preparations for the work that was 
to have been done this season. No details have 
yet been received of the scientific results achieved 
by the expedition; but we learn that the meteor¬ 
ologist and photographer, as also the naturalist, is 
well satisfied, and that they have brought back 
with them, among other curiosities, some meteoric 
iron and fine specimens of birds not known to 
American ornithologists. 

At the meeting of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde in Berlin on Saturday, November 2, 
the African traveller, Dr. G. Nachtigal, was 


elected president of the society for 1879, and 
Prof. R. Hartmann vice-president. Baron von 
Richthofen addressed the members on the recent 
death of the late Dr. J. G. Kohl of Bremen 
(recorded below), which he declared to be a 
loss to geographical science. He stated that 
the society had received from the Emperor 
presents to bestow upon the Sultan of W adai 
and the Muati-Janoo through the hands of the 
African Expedition. Dr. Lindemann, of Bre¬ 
men, gave a conspectus of the Arctic journeys of 
Prof. Nordenskidld. The lecture of the evening 
was delivered by Prof. Gurtius, who took for his 
subject the latest attempts at producing a correct 
cartography of Attica. After a sketch of his re¬ 
searches in 1802, 1875, and 1876, he laid his 
“ Atlas of Athens,” with its maps and illustra¬ 
tions, before the members, giving a lucid explana¬ 
tion of each. It has been his aim for years, 
ho observed, to produce such a topographical 
Urkumlenbuch for Athens as would secure 
to itself a lasting future. Dr. Stolze, who 
happened to be in Berlin, then gave an address 
upon his travels aud excavations in Persia during 
his stay of four years in that country. In com¬ 
pany with Dr. Andreas, of Shiraz, he has mads 
several tours to Ispahan and Laristan, where they 
made important antiquarian discoveries. lie- 
exhibited a splendid series of photographs, in¬ 
cluding specimens of the natives, which Dr. Stolze 
considers of anthropological value. 

Dr. Johann Georg Kohl, the City Librarian 
of Bremen, and a native of that town, died there 
on October 28, at the age of seventy. He war 
known all over the world as a geographical 
scholar and writer of books of travel. His 
Russia and Austria were translated into English 
about forty years ago. 


THE P0RTXTGI7ESB EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

In continuation of a note in the Academy of 
October 26, respecting the proceedings of the 
Portuguese Expedition to Central Africa, we sub¬ 
join a rhumb of the latest information on the 
subject communicated by Mr. Luciano Cordeiro to 
the Lisbon Financial and Mercantile Gazette of 
November 1. On May 18 Mr. Serpa Pinto was 
at Bilfo, on the eve of his departure for the Upper 
Zambesi, and intending to reach Zumbo early next 
year. It is considered that this journey will be 
very hazardous, partly because of the small escort 
and limited amount of goods taken, and also be¬ 
cause the explorer will have to pass through tho 
fierce tribes of Ohuculumbe, which at present havo 
no intercourse with llihtS. Being always at war 
with the kingdom of Lui or Ugenge, which was 
formerly occupied by the Makololos, they object, 
to strangers enteriug their territories. They oc¬ 
cupy the left bank of the Zambesi in S. lat. 15°, 
wear no clothes, and possess no firearms. Mr. 
Serpa Pinto, it nppears, proposes in the first in¬ 
stance to explore the region between the Cubango 
aud the Zambesi. 

The geographical and meteorological observa¬ 
tions already obtained by the explorer, as well as 
by Messrs. Capello and Ivens—wbo by this time 
have probably started in a northerly direction— 
are said to be very interesting, but little informa¬ 
tion regarding them has yet been made public. 
As far as Quillengues (long. 14° 5' 3", lat. 14 D 
3' 10") the rivers flow to the west, but only con¬ 
tain water in the winter, the first permanent 
waters that are met with occurring after tho first 
affluent of the Cuneue. The monotony of the 
plateau is only interrupted in Iluambo by tho 
mountain range which trends to the north-east, 
and at the south-west of which flows the River 
Cala<5. The Cubango Las its source at a great 
distance west of Bih<5, near that of the Cuneno 
at Bailundo. All these rivers have their sources 
in the vast marshy depressions of the country, 
between 12° 30' and 13° 8. lat. Tho Catumbella r 
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the source of which is near that point, flows west 
to the sea, and the Cutato of the Mongoias runs 
into the Quanza, having its source within the 
angle formed by the Oubango and its eastern 
affluents. Mr. Capello, we learn, has determined 
the last-mentioned fact by personal investigations. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

It is to be supposed that the title of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s paper in the Fortnightly —“ Porro unum 
est necessarium ”—was suggested to him by his 
meditations on Mr. Gladstone's recent utterance 
about the programme of the Liberal party. 
“ Careful and troubled about many things," he 
seems to have said—“about household suffrage, 
about hours of voting, about more liberty and 
more publicity—and no thought, O British middle 
class, about your own improvement in mind or 
morals or manners! ” “ Twenty-two Liberal 

engagements, and middle-class education not one 
of them ! ” Then, after quoting, “ to show the 
vanity of human wishes,” two extracts from his 
■own educational Reports in 1859 and 18G5, of 
which the cry is “organise your secondary in¬ 
struction,” he goes on:— 

“ A satisfactory system of public secondary schools 
nobody cares for. It finds, as we have seen, no place 
among the twonty-two engagements of the Liberal 
party. The newspapers never touch the subject. 
Both upper and middle class appear content that 
their schools should stay as they are. And the enthu¬ 
siast who has had a vision of better things is left to 
console himself with what is alleged to be the wise 
man’s true satisfaction—the sense of nc pas itre dupe, 
not being taken in. He has the pleasure, such as it 
is, of knowing that our body of secondary schools is 
suffered to remain the most imperfect and unservice¬ 
able in Western Europe, because our upper class does 
not care to be disturbed in its preponderance or our 
middle class in its vulgarity.” 

The purpose, then, of the article is to bring home 
to the middle-class a sense that they are imperfect, 
and that their imperfections arise mainly from the 
fact of their education being disorganised and hap¬ 
hazard and “ on the second plane,” and that the 
one thing needful is to try to get this remedied. 
And the occasion of the article is the decennial 
Report on French secondary instruction which has 
just been published in the Journal Officicl, by M, 
Bardoux, the M inister of Public Instruction. For 
the details of this Report, arranged in such a 
manner as best to show the contrast between 
France and England in respect of organised second¬ 
ary (or “ intermediate ") teaching, we must refer 
readers to Mr. Arnold’s paper. The sum of it all 
is—that France has 79,241 boys in its lycies and 
communal colleges, and 78,000 boys in its (coles 
libres, lay and clerical: a total of 157,000 boys in 
schools which are compelled by law to offer 
guarantees of the goodness of the teaching and the 
soundness of their organisation. And England, at 
the very outside, has 20,000 boys in similar schools 
—in schools which can in any sense be said to 
offer guarantees. For the rest, the writer, after 
hammering this nail well home, goes on to 
apply to the staggered reader the same balm 
as he applied in his “Equality" lecture a 
few months ago — to ask whether more is 
needed to show why the French middle class is 
homogenous, clear-headed, human in its pleasures, 
able to extract a great deal out of life; or why 
the English middle class is given over to “ want 
of elasticity and to chronic ennui." Nor is this 
mere fault-finding all. Mr. Arnold has a word to 
say about Dr. Playfair’s Bill, and the proposal 
(such as it is) to better our secondary instruction 
bv compelling the inspection of endowed schools 
and offering inspection to the unendowed. (A 
letter in the Standard, by the way, would repre¬ 
sent this as an imperfect account of what Dr. 
Playfair’s Bill would do.) If this is all, you might, 
as a Frenchman would say, as well attempt to 
cure your social inequality by the Real Estates 
Intestacy Bill. 

■‘ What is really needed,” Mr. Arnold proceeds, “is 


to follow the precedent of the Elementary Education 
Act, by requiring the provision throughout the country 
of a proper supply of secondary schools, with proper 
buildings and accommodations, at a proper fee, and 
with proper guarantees given by the teachers eithor 
in the shape of a university degree or of a special 
certificate for secondary instruction." 

An enquiry would prove— 

“ the existing resources for secondary instruction, if 
judiciously co-ordered and utilised, to be immense; 
but undoubtedly gaps would have to bo filled; an 
annual State grant and municipal grants would be 
necessary. That is to say, the nation would perform, 
as a corporate and co-operative work, a work which 
is now never conceived and laid out as a whole, but 
is done sporadically, precariously, and insufficiently.” 

That the middle class would be repaid many (if 
not twenty, as Mr. Arnold says) times over for 
their outlay in the direct benefit they would re¬ 
ceive, is self-evident to all who know how 
actually expensive the present imperfect system— 
or want of system—is. We welcome this article 
as we welcome everything else that comes from 
the same hand in this direction; and, indeed, 
there have not been wanting signs of late—slight 
and dim, it may be—that the middle class and its 
organs in the press are beginning to be touched 
with a sense'of their needs in this direction. It 
is to be hoped that the introduction of Dr. Play¬ 
fair’s Bill next session will be taken as a signal 
by all friends of education to bestir themselves all 
along the line, that in the end something may 
issue much better than what Dr. Playfair pro¬ 
poses, and more like what Mr. Forster has told us 
he was himself dreaming of in 1809, but was obliged 
to drop “ because the country was not ready 
for it.” 

It is notable, and significant of the growing 
interest in the realities of ancient life, that two of 
the three great monthly Reviews contain elaborate 
articles on the study of classical archaeology, and 
in the third a paper on “ University Work in 
Great Towns ” gives hints in the same direction. 
Prof. Jebb, in the Contemporary, develops in a 
most interesting manner his plan (already sketched 
in a letter to the Times) for founding an English 
School of Archaeology at Athens and Rome, like 
the Ecole Franqaise and the German Institute for 
Archaeological Correspondence. Beginning hap¬ 
pily with that well-known passage in which 
Thackeray, under the shadow of the Acropolis, 
contrasts what he as a schoolboy got from Greek 
with what he might have got; and then proceed¬ 
ing to state in a few paragraphs what England 
might gain, but does not as yet gain, from orga¬ 
nised archaeological study, the writer goes on to 
describe the organisation of those two foreign 
schools which we have mentioned. In this way 
he supplements the recent paper of Mr. Capes 
( Fraser , July, 1878), which dwelt rather on the 
services which the Ecole Framjaise has rendered 
to learning. Mr. Jebb gives an admirably clear 
account of the way in which this French school is 
ordered, with its six students selected after com¬ 
petition among scholars under thirty years of age 
who have obtained a superior degree from the 
university. The details of the competitive ex¬ 
amination for admission, embracing as it does 
epigraphy, palaeography, and archaeology, are by 
no means the least interesting part of Mr. Jebb's 
paper; and the selections which he gives from the 
programme or guiding paper of questions which 
the Academy issues are in themselves an ex¬ 
cellent series of hints to the beginner in these 
studies. Then follows an account of the 
rigid and almost regimental discipline of the 
school, whose members have annually to submit 
reports of their work to the courteous but by no 
means indulgent criticism of the Academy. The 
German Institute, established at Rome in 1829, is 
somewhat more free in its organisation, the annual 
work of its members having to be submitted, not 
to an academical board, but to the educated public 
opinion of Germany. When Mr. Jebb comes to 
apply his examples to the proposed English school, 


here, as was evident, lies the real difficulty. We 
have no Academy, and we have no public opinion 
that would be likely to pronounce to any purpose 
on archaeological researches. Mr. Jebb, however, 
proposes (1) that the universities acting jointly 
should establish fellowships, after the model of 
the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowships, tenable by 
students in Greece or Italy for a limited number 
of years; (2) that the students so appointed should 
be under the general guidance of a central board, 
composed of representatives of the two Univer¬ 
sities and the British Museum, whose business 
should be to direct research and to draw up reviews 
of the memoirs submitted to it; (3) that a resident 
director or secretary at Athens and Rome should be 
appointed, to supervise the work of the students, 
to secure a proper division of labour, &c. Such a 
post, Mr. Jebb thinks, “ might well attract emi¬ 
nent men, whose influence would be felt beyond 
the circle of students with whom they were in 
direct communication.” Prof. Colvin's paper in 
the Fortnightly, on “ The Study of Classical Art," 
is more general in its treatment, but points the 
same way; and it includes, moreover, an earnest 
plea for Dr. Perry’s proposal, that England 
should at once set about procuring a museum, 
or more than one, of casts from the antique. 

Of the remaining articles in these Reviews it 
may be enough to notico a slight and now some¬ 
what familiar-sounding, but very beautiful, de¬ 
scription by Mr. Ruskin of three of the most perfect 
of the works of the early pre-Raphaelites- 
Millais’s Blind Oirl, Rossetti’s Annunciation, and 
Burne Jones’s Bridal. This, unless we are mistaken, 
is Mr. Ruskin’s first published work since bis 
illness; and it is indeed pleasant to see that hi* 
hand has lost nothing in delicacy and force, or his 
language in charm. In the Nineteenth Century u 
also a graceful paper by Mr. W. M. Hardin??, 
called “ Chrysanthema from the Greek Anth¬ 
ology : ” a paper interspersed with skilful transla¬ 
tions. Why Mr. Lowe, in the same number, 
should call Mr. Ingram’s Political Economy 
address before the British Association m 
“ attack ” on political economy, does not sum- 
ciently appear from his article. From the teeming 
pages of the Contemporary we can only mention 
(in addition to Prof. Jebb's article) Prof. 
Muller’s Hibbert Lecture, and a long and verv 
elaborate paper by M. Lenormant on “ Books and 
Monuments bearing op Figured Representations of 
Antiquity ”—a really important chronicle of recent 
progress in Alterthums Wissenschaft. 


AN AUTOGRAPH OF CBANMKR. 

Mr. J. E. Baixey, F.S. A., has been reading, before 
the newly-established bibliographical section ot 
the Manchester Literary Club, an account of the 
library bequeathed by Ralph Pilling, master of'?* 
Grammar School at Leigh, in Lancashire, aw® 
1710, for the benefit of his successors. It 
matter of regret that the books have not k® 
more carefully preserved; but they still include« 
number of interesting volumes. One of them 
tains the autograph of Archbishop Cranmer, i * 
facsimiles of his signature found in various tow-• 
display a pretty wide diversity, both as 
style of writing and the abbreviation or fullnes 
the two words composing it; and yet it is seal 
close study that a family likeness runs through 
Sdme are in the cramped German text orengm 
ing hand, which have no apparent affinity, a 
first glance, with the Leigh autograph. Ano 
class of Cranmer's autographs are in a ruwMJ ' 

and it is one of these that occurs in the 
library. It is thus written: Thomas Canf ’ 
and it is found on the top of the tit f , 
of an octavo copy of a Latin tmn*«“ 
of the Book of Proverbs, with a comment 
great clerk ” (Philip; Melanchthon), P rin ,, 
1525. Mr. Bailey was able, after <mnsri«.We 
search, to identify the autograph with 
similed in the catalogue of the Colfe 
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School Library, at Lewisham, Kent, edited by W. 
H. Black, 1831. In this collection, it seems, 
there are two books with Oranmer’s episcopal 
autograph on the title-pages. One is an edition of 
the Annotations of Erasmus, printed at Basle, 
1527; and the other is Bucer on the Romans, 
printed at Strassburg in 15->0, with a dedication 
to Cranmer himself. The autograph in the latter 
folio is the very same type of writing as that in 
the Leigh copy of Melanchthon, the latter being 
proportionally smaller, and written, there is little 
doubt, about the same time. Todd says that a 
great part of the Archbishop's MSS., as well as 
his collection of printed books, were either em¬ 
bezzled during his imprisonment or fell into the 
hands of his enemies and were dispersed ; and that 
Archbishop Parker recovered several of the former. 
His library was forfeited to the Crown on his exe¬ 
cution, then passed into the Royal Library, and so 
came to the British Museum. 

Mr. Bailey, in concluding his notice of this 
volume, observed:— 

“ Th6 book is pregnant with associations of its first 
possessor. The autograph recals the hand—tho calm 
hand—which left its mark on the English Liturgy ; as 
also the hand which recanted— 1 this unworthy 
hand !' And the volume directs the attention to the 
noble library of which it once formed part; the col¬ 
lection which was always freely open to men of 
letters, to which Latimer resorted, and where Ascham 
met with authors which the two Universities could 
not furnish. Strype relates ( Memorials, Ecclos. Hist. 
Soc., vol. lit., 376-7) that tho library of the learned 
and reverend prelate, who himself spent about three 
parts of the day in study, included the ecclesiastical 
writers of all ages ; and he particularly refers to one 
of the archbishop’s books, containing probably the 
very same form of autograph as that now described : 

‘ Another of his books I will mention because it is 
now [1694] in possession of a reverend friend of mine 
near Canterbury: in which book the Archbishop’s 
name is yet to be seen, Thomas Cantuariensis ; and a 
remarkable book it is, which we may conclude the 
archbishop often perused, viz., Epistolae ct Historia 
Joannis Hus. Printed at Wittemberg, 1537.’ ” 


THE FLEMISH LITERATURE OF BELGIUM. 

Louvain : Nov. 8, 1878. 

During the first half of this century the early 
Flemish authors were studied much more by 
foreigners—especially by Germans and Dutchmen 
—than by the Belgians themselves. The chief 
German philologists had explored the Belgian 
archives long before the inhabitants of this 
country had the least notion of the literary trea¬ 
sures bequeathed to them by their ancestors. One 
of the causes of this anomalous state of things is 
that by far the greater number of Flemings do 
not study their own language, but only pick up 
the vulgar Flemish spoken in the streets. The 
population of Belgium, very much like that of 
Switzerland, consists of two races, the Gauls or 
Walloons, and the Flemings. The former do not 
speak Flemish at all. The education of the more 
wealthy class of the latter is conducted in 
French. The village schools of the Flemish pro¬ 
vinces alone have not yet acquired a French 
character. 

In the middle schools, Greek, Latin, history, 

f eography, and bo forth, are taught in French. 

'he language of the people is treated with con¬ 
tempt. To speak a word of Flemish in the hours 
of recreation is strictly forbidden and severely 
punished. When a young Fleming wishes to 
study the Flemish language and literature, 
•whether ancient or modem, during the years 
he spends at school, he can only do it in secret; 
the reading of Flemish works is prohibited in most 
schools. Even in the heart of the Flemish 

f rovinces a repressive policy is organised against 
'lemish-speaking boys and girls. Nevertheless, 
one or two half-hours in the time-tables are 
nominally given up to Flemish, but the children 
very seldom get even this scanty allowance of in¬ 
struction in their own language, the time being 


often wanted for other branches of instruction, 
for which Flemish has to make way, and thus 
the children are gradually filled with an ever¬ 
growing indifference to their national language. 

By the time that Flemish boys have finished 
their school course they have become wholly un¬ 
accustomed to speaking, and almost incapable of 
pronouncing, Flemish properly. Those only who 
are animated with great courage and zeal for their 
national cause, who resist this repression of their 
national character and disposition, and come off 
victorious in the struggle, study their national 
writers in after-years. It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising, considering the abundanco and the value 
of the early Flemish authors, that foreigners have 
studied their writings more than the Flemings 
themselves. In Germany the late Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben (Horae Belgicae), Mone, the late 
archivist of Carlsruhe, and Warnkouig ( Flan- 
drische Stiidtegeschichte), and in Holland, Prof, 
de Vries, who edited Van Maerlant (the best- 
known early Flemish didactic poet), and many of 
his fellow-countrymen, revealed to the astonished 
people of Belgium what treasures their archives 
contained. 

The interesting heroic poems or sagas, the most 
beautiful sacred and profane songs, were almost 
all published for the first time by Haupt in his 
Review (Zeitsehrift fur Deutsches Alterthum), or 
by Kausler (Denkmiiler altniederliindischer Litera- 
tur), or hv the celebrated Grimm and others. 
Belgium should take pride in this part of its 
ancient existence, and in many other like mani¬ 
festations of popular intellect, but it does not 
do so. 

On the other hand, though the knowledge and 
teaching of Flemish remained very superficial, 
some philologists and historians have, during the 
last few years, shown a little more interest in the 
glorious relics of their ancestors. But their efforts 
have scarcely received any reward. 

A short time after the proclamation of Belgian 
Independence in 1830, under King Leopold I. (a 
German), the Government offered a prize for tbe 
best poem in honour of Belgium. The poem to 
which the prize was awarded was one written in 
Flemish by Ledeganck. This success seemed a 
prognostic of a revival of the Flemish language and 
literature. Indeed, a certain number of courageous 
patriots embraced the cause to which the poetry of 
Ledeganck lent a semblance of success. They did 
their best to reinvigorate the languishing literature. 
Among these young poets were the late Van Rys- 
wyck, Van Duyse, Zetterman, and several others. 
Novels, written with great delicacy of feeling, 
flowed from the pen of Henry Conscience, wbo 
was born at Antwerp in 1812, and is still living. 
These were all young men wbo had not studied 
even the elements of the philology of their lan¬ 
guage. Philological and historical studies were un¬ 
dertaken in 1810 by J. F. Willems, a man of an ex¬ 
ceptionally serious and critical turn of mind, who 
was both bold and enthusiastic. He first opened 
the way to the more recent studies of the history 
of literature, in a two-volume work containing 
a great number of little biographies of early 
Flemish authors, whose works were mostly un¬ 
published or forgotten. But this work did not 
reach either the pupils or the masters of the 
schools. It was read only by a few amateurs 
and special friends of the author. A great 
deal of ground was left to be explored in 
later years; and the task was undertaken by the 
foreign philologists and historians mentioned 
above, who published the fruits of their studies 
between the years 1825 and 1836. 

Willems had a younger friend, by name J. B. 
David, a priest and professor at Louvain, who 
together with himself published a Review 
(Belgisch Museum) with the object of collecting 
all the monuments of the former literary greatness 
of the Flemish provinces. This Review ended 
with the life of Willems in 1846, but was replaced 
by another, more Catholic in character; it was 
called De Middelaer (“The Intercessor”), and 


was under the sole direction of the Rev. J. B. 
David. De Middelaer lasted but three years; 
two other publications, HetVaderlandsch Museum, 
edited by Serrura, and De Rederijker had also but 
a brief existence. 

Within the last ten or twelve years other 
periodicals, addressed to a more extensive class of 
readers, have been started, and have obtained 
material support from the Government in tho 
shape of subsidies, but their circulation is very 
limited. 

Within the same time a number of young poets 
have arisen, and followed in the footsteps of 
Willems and David. The late Ministry in¬ 
creased the importance of the Flemish language in 
the Government Schools. At the universities tho 
study of the history of Flemish literature has 
made some progress, and a number of literary 
societies have sprung up, and are in a flourishing 
condition. 

The young poets now living, though numerous 
and often very clever, show the imperfection of 
the instruction given in the schools. Their lan¬ 
guage very often has a colouring of French, 
though the ideas are Flemish, and the poetical in¬ 
spiration warm and pure. 

The poet who has excelled most in later years in. 
Alexandrine verse was a humble schoolmaster, 
Lodewyk de Koninck, now an Inspector of Schools. 
He is wholly original, and formed on no model. 
His best-known work is a lyrical didactic poem 
Het Memchdom verlost (“ Mankind Redeemed ”), 
but he has also written many other beautiful 
poems. 

Shortly before his time flourished Jan van Beers, 
who is still living, and who excelled in the melo¬ 
dramatic style and was gifted with a pure imagina¬ 
tion. Some years later came the Rev. H. Claeys, 
whose Bible songs are worthy of mention. The 
province of West Flanders has produced an emi¬ 
nent polyglot and poet in the person of the Rev. 
Guido Gazelle, who more than any other is re¬ 
markable for tbe originality and sweetness of his 
short lyric poems, written in the most ancient of 
the Belgian dialects. Emile Hiel, whose poems 
were recently published in Leipzig, has much 
poetical inspiration and naiveti, though his lan¬ 
guage is not sufficiently pure. 

However, we might name quite a legion of 
Flemish poets; but there would be little use in a 
catalogue of names without some account or criti¬ 
cism of their writings, and our space is too 
limited to allow of this. 

In a future article we propose to give some ac¬ 
count of several other Bolgian poets. But we must 
not pass over without notice the novels written by 
the brothers Snieders. In fertility of imagination 
they surpass all their contemporaries, though 
many others are deserving of mention; We will 
also say a word about Flemish historical works: 
among these Van Ruckelingen's Historical Sketches 
of the Eighteenth Century, Broeckaert’s and De 
Rotter’s reprints of historical documents of local 
interest, David’s History of Belgium, Van Even's 
and GiSnard’s archaeological studies, are worthy 
of special mention; while De Bo, Schuermans, 
Bormans, and Heeremans have rendered signal 
service to the Flemish cause by their philological 
works. 

Finally, we must give an account of the found¬ 
ation of three societies devoted to serious philo¬ 
logical study, with the object of bringing about a 
resurrection of the Flemish language and liter¬ 
ature. The “ Willemsfonds ” is a society founded 
in honour of the late J. F. Willems, having for its 
object the dissemination among the middle classes 
of instructive and amusing books written in 
Flemish. This society, which has now been in 
existence some five-and-twenty years, has of late 
degenerated into a mere political and free-think¬ 
ing club, and consequently another society was 
started in 1875, more Catholic in tone, and of a 
more popular character: this was called the 
“ Daviasfonds,” in honour of the late Rev. J. B. 
David. At the end of the third year of its exist - 
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ence this society numbered twice as many mem¬ 
bers (6,000) as the Willemsfonds at the end of 
twenty-five Tears. The third society, the“Zuid- 
Nederlandsche Maatschappij van Taalkunde ” 
(“ South Netherlandish Linguistic Society ”), con¬ 
sists of a few erudite philologists and linguists 
who meet four times a year to discuss philological 
subjects. 

All these signs of a revival of Flemish litera¬ 
ture are worthy of record. Nevertheless, the 
Flemish language will never be restored to its 
proper position so long as the middle schools 
remain organised as they have hitherto been and 
still are, and so long as the language of 57 per 
cent, of the population is generally treated as a 
foreign language in the schools and in the examin¬ 
ations for Government posts, in defiance of the 
Constitution of 1830, by which French and 
Flemish were put on an equal footing. Of late 
years the names of the railway stations and of the 
streets in Flemish towns have been posted up both 
in Flemish and French ; but what is the use of a 
trivial concession of this kind while all the in¬ 
struction given in the schools is carried on in 
French? At present Flemish is tolerated in the 
Tribunals of First Instance, but it is not long 
since murderers, when condemned to death, did 
not understand whether they were to be hanged 
or not. The advocates, who all form themselves 
on French models, have an aversion to defending 
their clients in Flemish, which to them has 
remained a dead language. Moreover, to speak 
French is considered bon ton. “Bid op mijn graf, 
maar bid er niet in’t Fransch ” (“ Pray over my 
tomb, but do not pray in French ”): such were 
the dying words of the late poet Van Duyse. 
When will the authorities grant the prayer of a 
true Fleming ? When will the education given 
in the schools become national, and when will 
Flemish children be taught to pray in Flemish 
and not in a language which is not that of their 
ancestors ? P. Alderdingk Thijm. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WORDSWORTH'S “GLOWWORM”; LUCY ; AND MISS 
WORDSWORTH. 

Dublin : Nov. 4, 1878. 

In an article on “ The Text of Wordsworth's 
Poems” in the current number of the Contempo¬ 
rary Review I reprint some stanzas which appeared 
in Wordsworth's Poems, 1807, and which were not 
included in later editions. They belong to the 
beautiful group of Lucy love-poems. I have been 
reminded bv the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson of a 
passage in Miss Wordsworth's diary which I had 
forgotten: it is quoted in the Memoirs of William 
Wordsworth, vol. i., p. 184 :— 

“April 16 [1802]. —The sun shone; the wind had 
passed away; tile hills looked cheerful. . . . When 
we came to tho foot of Brothers' Water, left W., sit¬ 
ting on the bridge. I went along the path on the 
right side of the lake: delighted with what I saw : 
the bare old trees, the simplicity of the mountains, 
and the exquisite beauty of tho path . . . There was 
one grey cottage . . . Repeated the ‘Glowworm’ as 
I went along.” 

The writer of the Memoirs appends a note— 

“ I.e., a poom beginning, 

• Among all lovely things my love had been,’ 
on which Mr. Wordsworth records in a letter to 
Coleridge, written April, 1802: ‘The incident of this 
poem took place about seven years ago between my 
sister and me.’ The poem was written in the spring 
of 1802.'’ 

The imaginative re-handling of the incident 
(the love of Lucy thus becoming its central 
motive) is characteristic of Wordsworth. But 
this particular instance suggests a question which 
one would gladly have answered : “ Was Lucy a 
living human being or only a creature of the 
imagination ? ” 

The cottage, passed in her walk, perhaps 
suggested to Miss Wordsworth Lucy's cottage in 
her brother's “ Glowworm.” The beauty of the 
cottages in the country of the Lakes forms the sub¬ 
ject of a sounet by Wordsworth which is familiar to 
all his readers. The following poem by Dorothy 
Wordsworth maybe looked on as a companion piece. 
Although more beautiful than any thing by Dorothy 
Wordsworth which appears among her brother's 
poems, it has never been printed. I am now per¬ 
mitted to make it public by the Rev. R. P. Graves, 
who possesses a copy in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Wordsworth:— 

“A Fkaomknt. 

Peaceful our Valley, fair and green, 

And beautiful her Cottages, 

. Each in its nook, its sheltered hold, 

Or underneath its tuft of trees. 


Fields hath it of its own—green fields, 

But they are craggy, steep and bare, 

Their fence is of tho mountain stone, 

And moss and lichen flourish there. 

And when the etorm comes from the North 
It lingers near that pastoral spot. 

And, piping through the mossy walls, 

It seems delighted with its lot. 

And let it take its own delight, 

And let it range the pastures bare, 

Until it reach that nest of trees, 

—It may not enter there ! 

A green unfading grove it is, 

Skirted with many a lesser tree— 

Hazel and holly, beech and oak, 

A bright and flourishing company 1 
Precious the shelter of those trees! 

They screen the Cottage that I love. 

The sunshine pierces to the roof, 

And the tall pine-trees tower above.” 

I owe also to Mr. Graves the correction ofan 
error in my article on Wordsworth's Text; the 
stanza beginning “ Mount, daring warbler,’" in .1 
Morning Exercise was not an afterthought, but 
was transferred, as I ought to have remem¬ 
bered, to this poem from The Skylark (“ Ethereal 
Minstrel''), of which it had formed the second 
stanza. Edward Dowdex. 


UNIQUE COIN OF CHARLES I. 

London : Not. 4,1ST3. 

As I announced, a short time since, in the columns 
of the Academy the discovery at Liverpool of a 
unique silver ten-shilliug piece of Charles I., it is 
right that I should make public the fact that the 
piece in question has been found to be an imitation. 
Sent by the Corporation of Liverpool for examina¬ 
tion at the British Museum, it passed muster with 
three of the authorities of the Medal Room, hat 
doubts were cast upon its authenticity by a fourth, 
in whose absence it had arrived. These doubts 
have, unhappily, proved only too well founded. 
It has been discovered that a similar piece was 
sold some time since in a sale in London, and tbs 
authorities, with the conclusive assent of Mr. John 
Evans, F.S.A., are now compelled to pronounce it 
a forgery—by whom executed it is not yet known. 

Grevillb J. Chesttb. 


THE SOUTH SHIELDS INSCRIPTION. 

Queens’ College, Cambridge: Nor. 2, 1 STS. 

By the kindness of Dr. S. Birch, I have before 
me a rubbing of the Oriental portion of the in¬ 
scription recently discovered at South Shields (se 
the Academy, November 2, p. 438). The cha¬ 
racter is Palmyrene cursive, which I transcribe 
into Hebrew thus:— 

San nny-o nn na urn 

The third word is the only one regarding the 
reading and translation of which there can be nnv 
doubt. I suppose that J12 is the equivalent 
of liberta, and translate:—“ Regina, freedwomsn 
of Bar'ate. Alas 1 ” Wm. Weight. 


Many and beautiful they are ; 

But there is one that I love best, 

A lowly shed in truth it is, 

A brother of the rest. 

Yet when I sit on rock or hill 
Down-looking on the Valley fair. 

That Cottage with its clustering trees 
Summons my heart;—it settles there. 

Others thore aro whose small domain 
Of fertile fields and hedgerows green 
Might more seduce a Wanderer's mind 
To wish that there his home had been. 

Such wish bo hisI blamo him not; 

My fancies they perchance are wild, 

I love that house because it is 

The very Mountains’ Child. 


PETRUS DAMIANI. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.: Nov. 4, 187A 
Permit me to offer a correction of a frequent 
error which is repeated in your obituary notice ot 
Dr. Kynaston. Reference is there made to one 
of his many versions from sacred Latin poetry ai 
“ Cardinal Damiano on the Glories of Paradise- 
In fact, the Cardinal's secular name was Pietro 
^de' Onesti, but he called himself Petrus Daminnt 
out of affection for his brother Damian, to who® 
he was deeply attached; exactly as Eusebios, 
seven centuries earlier, styled himself EusebuH 
Pamphili, in memory of his friend the martyr 
Pamphilus. And it is just the same sort of mis¬ 
take to speak of St. Peter Damian—a French errob 
“St Pierre Damien,” which ought to be 8‘- 
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I'ierre de Damien”—aa it is to speak of the Bishop 
of Caesarea as Eusebius Pamphilus, which one 
finds not infrequently. 

Richard F. Littled.vle. 


APPOINTMENTS P0R KBIT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 11.—8.30 r.M. Geographical: Opening Address* 
by Sir Rutherford Aloock ; “Journey up the Fly River* 
and in other Farts of New Guinea," by L. M. D'Al- 
bertis. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12.—8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “ Report 
on Anthropological Proceedings at the Congress of Ori¬ 
entalists at Florence,” by U. N. Cast; “On some 
Characters tattooed on a Motu Wt man," by J. Park 
Harrison ; “ On some American Illustrations of the 
Evolution of New Varieties of Men," by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Avonmouth Dock,” by J. B. 
Mackenzie; “ The River Lagan and Harbour of Bel¬ 
fast,” by T. R. Salmond; *• Whitelmveu Harbour and 
Dock Works,” by J. E. Williams. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13.—8 p.m. Microscopical: “Further En¬ 
quiry into the Limits of Microscopic Vision, and the 
Delusive Application of Fraunhofer's Optical Law of 
Vision,” by Dr. It. Pigott; “On the Measurement of 
the Angle of Aperture of Objectives,” by F. U. Wen- 
ham. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers : “ Cable-grappling and Cable- 
lifting.” by A. Jamieson. 

Thursday, Nov. 14.—s p.m. Meteorological: Lecture. 

8 p.m. Mathematical (Anniversary): “ Instability of Jets,” 
by Lord Rayleigh; “ Self-strained Frames of six 
Joints,” by Prof. M. W. Crofton. 

8 p.m. Historical : Inaugural Address, by Lord Aberdnro. 

F/UDay, Nov. li.— 8 p.m. Philological: “ Report on the Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists at Florence,” by E. L. Brandrcth 
and R. N. Oust; “Classification of Word-Meanings,” 
I., by H. Sweet. 


SCIENCE. 

The Commercial Products of the Sea: or, 
Murine Contributions to Food, Industry, 
and Art. By P. L. Simmonds. (Griffith 
& Farran.) 

The author or compiler of this interesting 
and instructive volume has by its publica¬ 
tion added largely to an order of literature 
which is deservedly becoming more and 
more popular. The Preface contains a 
modest disclaimer of originality—a feature 
scarcely compatible, in one sense of the 
word, with a judicious handling of the sub¬ 
jects under treatment. “The Commercial 
Products of the Sea,’’ however, are not 
necessarily, as even a cursory perusal of the 
work will show, a subject-matter in which 
pure statistics hold the lend—the basement 
simply of an obelisk of figures which, in 
our pushing age, requires the lost gift of 
patience to peruse either with relish or 
profit. In treatises of this description 
tabulated statements usually form the staple 
or chief commodity to which the attention 
of the reader is presumed to bo directed. It 
is not so, to a wearisome extent at least, in 
the chapters under review. Such summaries 
occur, as they are bound to do, in their 
legitimate place ; but the information con¬ 
tained in the volume before me is not con¬ 
fined to them, and room is found for much 
interesting matter with which, although it 
is not strictly speaking original, the reading 
public in general has' been very partially 
made acquainted. 

The contents of Mr. Simmonds’s very 
readable book aro comprised in three parts 
or divisions. The first of these treats of the 
“ Food Products obtained from the Sea.” 
Information upon the various fisheries of 
a prominent character carried on off the 
European and American coasts forms the 
bulk of this section ; but such information 
is extensively supplemented by descriptions 
of fishes and marine animals, native to the 
Pacific and Eastern Seas, and of the modes 
employed in capturing and curing them. An 


interesting chapter is introduced (p. 105) 
regarding the Trepang or Beclie-de-mer, a 
marine product which partakes more of the 
nature of a sea-slug belonging to the genus 
Holothuria than of a fish. This animal, 
which is of unsightly appearance, resembling 
in shape a prickly encumber, admits of 
thirty-three varieties: the colour of the ordi¬ 
nary variety is whitish-brown ; that of a more 
highly prized species perfectly black. The 
average length of the Trepang is about eight 
inches, but it has been known to measure two 
feet. By the Chinese it is largely used as 
an article of food, and is considered a dainty 
by many of the Europeans at Manila. The 
annual exports of the Trepang are estimated 
at 4,000Z. The brown slug with teats is 
valued in the Oriental market at 301. per 
ton. In this section the Sardine and Tunny 
fisheries of the Mediterranean occupy sepa¬ 
rate chapters; and the Crustacea, oysters, 
and edible mollusca, cephalopods, and other 
food products of the sea, have attention 
drawn to them. More recent and fuller in¬ 
formation touching the salmon-fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland might, I think, 
have been given; but probably the fact 
that the subject has been dealt with 
almost ad nauseam by sporting and other 
journals deterred Mr. Simmonds from giving 
more than a meagre account of these itn- 
.portant fisheries. 

The second division of the volume before 
me is entitled “ Marine Contributions to In¬ 
dustry.” Three chapters following the intro¬ 
ductory one are dedicated to the Spongoand 
its various fisheries : those carried on in the 
BahamasandtlieMediterranean in particular. 
Of this product of the sea and the modes of 
collecting it, adapted to the localities whore 
it is generated, full details are given. The 
most highly prized sponge of commerce is 
known under the appellation usitatissi- 
mum. It is cup-shaped, the oscules slen¬ 
der, like hair, and the pores very fine. 
Of this grade there are thirty-four species 
recognised by the dealer. The sponge- 
fisheries of the Archipelago and coast of 
Syria are among the most important, em¬ 
ploying from 250 to 300 boats manned by 
from 1,200 to 1,500 hands. The quality of 
the article transhipped from these and con¬ 
tiguous quarters, the Sporades and Lebanon, 
to Europe has always maintained the highest 
position in the market, and the fisheries 
form a source of very considerable wealth 
both to the spongers and traders. Fish and 
mammal oils, isinglass, seaweed, and marine 
salt, are also dealt with exhaustively in this 
division of the work ; while the details given 
regarding the capture and collection of theso 
marine products, aud those descriptive of the 
manipulation and other processes to which 
they are severally submitted, do high credit 
to the research of the expositor. 

The concluding division of the volume is 
occupied with an enumeration, description, 
and history of marine contributions to high 
art. Tortoise-shell, pearl, mother-of-pearl, 
coral, and amber, take a prominent place in 
the catalogue ; and the different methods of 
collecting these products and preparing them 
for the market are attractively set before 
the reader. This part of the work is ren¬ 
dered specially interesting by the result 
embraced in it of careful enquiry into some 


of the accepted theories with regard to the 
marine contributions above-named. The 
pearl, coral, and amber, have each severally 
their ancient mediaeval and modern his¬ 
tory ; and these histories, romantic as 
they may appear, are, nevertheless, in a 
great measure, as Burns would say, “ to 
be lippen to : ” that of the pearl especially 
—a marine production which has held 
its place for ages among the crown 
jewels of nations, polished as well as bar¬ 
baric, and is regarded as an heirloom, 
only to be exhibited on festaCl occasions, in 
families of wealth and distinction. Much 
curious information upon this particular 
“ gem of the ocean ” is contained in the 
third chapter of tho section under notice. 
The annual imports of the pearl into Eng¬ 
land and France alone are, taking into ac¬ 
count its durability and the vastuess of the 
hoard accumulated during the so-tormed 
reigns of fashion, enormous, and form both 
text and commentary upon the wealth and 
luxury of the ago we live in. According to 
the official returns of the Board of Trade 
the declared value of tho pearls, set and 
unset, imported into the United Kingdom 
duriug the eighteen years ending with 1870 
exceeded a million pounds sterling. The 
pearls imported into France during the ten 
years ending in 1876 were valued officially 
at 2,007,333 frs. No account, of course, 
can be rendered of those smuggled, the 
worth of which may without exaggera¬ 
tion be set down at a guess as double. Such 
details, however, stami modestly apart from 
the run made in Oriental countries and 
throughout America, not omitting our own 
colonies, upon this marine contribution to 
art. I have merely touched the crust of the 
chapter in question. It is well worth the 
attentive perusal of the reader; as also aro 
those chapters in connexion with it which 
relate to the mother-of-pearl, coral, and 
amber fisheries. In concluding this cursory 
notice, all that I have to add is to recom¬ 
mend Mr. Simmonds’s work as a well- 
arranged and pleasantly-written exposition 
of the subjects selected by him. 

Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


Khanj-lisi Tsze-tien Tso-ydo (“The Concise 
Khaug-hsi Dictionary”). By the Rev. 
John Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. (Triib- 
ner.) 

We have here, for the first time, a Chinese 
dictionary by a foreigner, entirely in Chinese, 
aud calculated to be of benefit equally to the 
native scholar and to the foreign student 
who has made somo progress in the acqui¬ 
sition of this diilieult language. 

■ Only two complete Chinese-English dic¬ 
tionaries havo hitherto been given to the 
public'—those of Dr. Morrison and Dr. 
Medhurst, and both of them were based on 
the dictionary of tho lvhaug-hsi period, 
ordered by the second Emperor of the 
present dynasty, and compiled and printed 
under the superintendence of a committee 
of thirty-seven distinguished scholars, whose 
labours extended over nearly six years. 
Morrison described it as “ the fullest and 
best dictionary which has appeared in 
China,” and he and Medhurst did wisely 
in making it the groundwork of their 
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productions, which, however, with all their 
excellences, are far inferior to it. We dis¬ 
carded them for it after a few years’ study, 
and have always advised other students over 
whom we had any influence to do the same. 
Sundry complaints of it, indeed, are com¬ 
mon, but it has not been sufficiently borne 
in mind that tho Khang-hsi was intended for 
natives and not for foreigners. Sundry 
modifications of it are certainly requisite in 
a dictionary which is to be used with ad¬ 
vantage by foreign students of the language. 

Two things are of prime importance in 
every dictionary : First, the definition of the 
characters or words; and next their pro¬ 
nunciation. For the definition of the Chinese 
characters a foreigner must for long be de¬ 
pendent on native anthorities, and in this 
respect the Khang-hsi is superior to either 
of the above acknowledged translations of 
it; superior, also, to the more recent Syllabic 
Dictionary of Dr. Williams, published in 
1874, and based on a rather earlier native 
work, the Wu-Fang Yuan Yin, while it only 
contains 12,527 characters. Not that the 
Khang-hsi is a model in the matter of defi¬ 
nitions, or that the different significations 
of a term are arranged in it on any scientific 
or genealogical method. Words and charac¬ 
ters, moreover, and, in Chinese especially, 
combinations of characters, are continually 
receiving new applications, often amounting 
to new meanings. The Khang-hsi appeared 
in 1716, 162 years ago. Many new applica¬ 
tions of characters have grown up during 
that time which it is vain to seek for in 
it. Williams’s dictionary contains some of 
them, but a full and satisfactory definition¬ 
dictionary of Chinese is, in the meantime, a 
desideratum, and will remain so, we fear, 
for many years to come. 

Into the field of definition, however, 
Dr. Chalmers does not enter, beyond re¬ 
peating all the definitions in his Khang-hsi 
original, which are found carefully given in 
the order of their occurrence, and his method 
has admitted here of one important improve¬ 
ment. The meaning of characters frequently 
varies with a change in their pronunciation, 
and even with a change in the tone of their 
pronunciation. All the changes of pronun¬ 
ciation and even of tone are carefully marked 
by him; and the peculiar signification im¬ 
mediately follows. The student who uses 
his dictionary is likely to be more accurate 
both in his interpretation and pronunciation 
than one who uses any other dictionary that 
we know. 

The second requisite in a dictionary is 
that it give correctly the pronunciation of 
the words or characters. The original 
Khang-hsi is here—I do not say defective, 
but confusing to the foreign student. The 
Emperor’s direction to its compilers was 
that they should omit no sound that the 
characters had ever borne. They made it, in 
consequence, a point to collect the ancient 
as well as the modem pronunciations ; and 
this gives to the work a real archaeological 
value, but to a foreigner the variety of pro¬ 
nunciations is simply embarrassing. 

Moreover, the compilers employed in spel¬ 
ling the characters the method that came 
into use with Chinese lexicographers in our 
fourth century, when they had become ac¬ 
quainted with the Sanskrit alphabet and 


writing. Their plan was to divide the names 
of their own characters—all monosyllabic— 
into an initial utterance and a final, and 
then to use two characters, one of which 
should give the initial part of the sound, and 
the other the final. There is, for instance, 
the sound tang, which they spelt by means 
of the characters called tu and lang, the 
former giving the initial t, and the latter the 
final ang. The tonal system of the language 
necessitated, further, two characters for 
most of the initial utterances, and at least 
four for each of the finals. Then to the two 
spelling characters a third was appended as 
their result, having the same prouunciation 
as the character whoso name was being 
spelt, and which would be already known, it 
was supposed, to the reader. The process 
was ingenious but complicated; and, as if it 
were not troublesome enough in itself, there 
does not appear to have been any under¬ 
standing that the characters of the language 
might not be drawn on ad libitum to repre¬ 
sent the same initial and final utterances. 

Dr. Chalmers, adopting this mode of in¬ 
dicating the pronunciation, and using in¬ 
variably the same initials and finals to spell, 
so to speak, the same sound, has made it as 
simple and easy as it is possible to make it. 
We must say, however, that it is not an 
easy task to master the details of the pre¬ 
liminary tables in which he explains his 
method of spelling. To his own mind they 
are no doubt perfectly clear ; but the student, 
whether Chinese or foreigner, will think 
that a page or two of additional explanation 
would have been a boon ; and we hope this 
will be supplied in a second edition. 

If the dictionary had been intended for 
only one dialect, the characters for the initials 
and finals—“ the mothers of sound,” as they 
have been termed—would not have been 
many; but as the author’s object was to 
make the volume available for reading in 
Pekinese (a mode of pronunciation that has 
arisen since the publication of the Khang- 
hsi), in the central dialects (or what used to 
be called Southern Mandarin), and in Can¬ 
tonese, this required the addition of certain 
characters for the peculiarities of each. It 
is some compensation for this, if the more 
extended usefulness of the work needed any 
compensation, that he has discarded the cha¬ 
racters appended to “ the mothers of sound ” 
pronounced in the same way as the one in¬ 
tended to be taught. Native scholars, how¬ 
ever, will hardly thank him for this, for 
they do not think the spelling sufficient, un¬ 
less they have the whole sound added in an¬ 
other character which they know already. 
The system in fact was introduced from a 
foreign source, and has never been widely 
understood and appreciated in China. 

And this leads us to point out the 
greatest service which Dr. Chalmers has 
rendered to Chinese lexicography and to the 
foreign student of the language. Before 
the introduction of the above method of 
spelling, the Chinese read the majority of 
their characters by means of what we may 
call a phonetical portion of them. The 
Shwo Wan, the oldest Chinese dictionary, 
published A.D. 100, gives the sounds by 
reference to this part. The first foreigner 


structure of Chinese was Dr. Marshman in 
1814, in his Glavis Sinica. M. Callery, at 
Macao, in 1841, followed up the subject bv 
the publication of his Systema Phondkum 
Scripturae Sinicae, embracing, however, not 
quite 13,000 characters. Dr. Chalmers has 
now carried out the phonetical analysis of 
the language, and combined the arrange, 
ment of the characters both by their radical 
and phonetical elements in a remarkable 
way. Under each of the 214 Khang-hsi 
radicals are arranged in order, according to 
the number of the additional strokes in 
their formation, the phonetics into which it 
enters as “ the mother of meaning.” The 
phonetic then takes the place of the radical 
at the top of the page, and also in a smaller 
character any other secondary phonetics 
formed from it. Beneath are found all the 
characters into which the phonetic enters, 
with the exact pronunciation and the defini¬ 
tion of each. In this way, by means of the 
214 radicals and 884 other characters, mainly 
consisting of phonetics—that is, by fewer 
than 1,100 characters in all—the student is 
furnished with the means of naming, in a 
rough-and-ready way, the more than 40,Oft 
characters that are to be found in Chinese 
books, and can go on to the exact pronun¬ 
ciation of them by attending to the spelling. 

There are, indeed, some anomalies in the 
Khang-hsi arrangement of a few of the 
phonetics under radicals to which they do 
not really belong, and in the derivation of 
some of the secondary phonetics from their 
primaries. We are prepared to expect such 
things in a language which has been growing, 
probably, for more than 5,000 years. “ The 
concise Khang-hsi ” acknowledges them and 
furnishes help, which we have not time to 
describe, for the explanation of some ot 
them. 

Altogether, Dr. Chalmers’ work is the 
nearest approach to a complete lexical ex¬ 
hibition of the Chinese characters that has 
yet been made, and will very much simplify 
and facilitate the learning of them. It is 
not the ne plus ultra of a Chinese dictionary, 
either for Dative or foreign use, but it is a 
grand step in advance towards such a die. 
tionary. It is a marvel of labour and ac¬ 
curacy, and is beautifully printed. 

James Legge. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Functions of the Kidney r.—The batrachiw 
kidney receives its supply of blood from two 
sources, the renal arteries and the common ih ae 
veins. The arteries feed the Malpighian tufe. 
the vasa efferentia from which break up into an 
intertubular capillary network. But this network 
receives blood from the veins likewise. Hence 
ligature of the renal arteries in the frog does not. 
as in mammals, completely arrest the circulation 
through the kidney ; it only shuts oil' tho glomeruli-: 
Availing himself of this anatomical dispositnm. 
Moritz Nussbaum has performed a series of expen - 
ments designed to throw light on the respect* 1 * 
function of the Malpighian tufts and the epithe¬ 
lium lining the uriniferous tubes * 

Archie, xvii., 11 and 12). We know that 
certain substances, when introduced into 
blood, are excreted by the kidneys, 
cannot, however, tell whether they are simp. 
filtered through the walls of the capillaries lor 


who called attention clearly to the import- filtered through the walls of the capillai 
ance of this phonetical element in the ing the glomeruli, or eliminated by the 
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epithelium. Now, if the renal arteries are tied (in 
a frog-), any substance which passes from the blood 
into the urine must necessarily traverse the epithe¬ 
lium, since it is altogether excluded from the 
tufts. On the other hand, any substance which 
finds its way into the urine while the renal arteries 
are pervious, and ceases to do so after they are 
tied, must clearly be filtered through the capillary 
walls of the glomeruli. The latter is the case 
with ovalbumin, peptone, and glucose. These 
substances, when injected into the blood, speedily 
make their appearance in the urine. But if 
the renal arteries have been previously liga¬ 
tured, no elimination is found to occur. The 
same is true of carmine, which has long 
been known to differ from the sulphindigotate 
of soda in that it does not make its way into the 
bile through the secerning activity of the hepatic 
cells. Carmine passes into the urine through the 
capillary walls; the epithelial cells do not ex¬ 
crete it. 

The Vaso-motor Nerves of the Muscles. —In the 
Journal of Physiology (i., 4 and 6) Ciaskell pub¬ 
lishes the results of further research on this im¬ 
portant subject. The discrepancy between his 
original conclusions mid those subsequently ar¬ 
rived at by Heidenhain may, he thinks, be partly 
accounted for by the difference in tko methods 
employed. Heidenhain takes the varying tempe¬ 
rature of the muscle ns a measure of the circula¬ 
tion through it, every rise of temperature indicat¬ 
ing a relaxation, every fall a contraction of the 
arterioles. Gaskell employs a more direct method ; 
he measures the rate at which blood escapes from 
the veins. His experiments were all made 
on dogs under the influence of morphia or 
chloroform, or of both together; curare was 
occasionally administered as well. The following, 
are among the principal conclusions at which he 
has arrived. Section of a muscle-nerve or of the 
abdominal sympathetic (in the case of the hind 
leg') causes a very great but transient dilatation 
of the arteries of the muscles. The simultaneous 
rise of temperature in the muscle attains its 
maximum, and lasts for a considerable time, after 
the dilatation of the vessels has subsided. Section 
of the muscle-nerve following upon section of the 
abdominal sympathetic causes a marked dilatation 
of the muscular arterioles. Part of this effect is 
due, in all likelihood, to a simultaneous expiratory 
action of the abdominal muscles. Electrical or 
mechanical stimulation of the peripheral end of 
the muscle-nerve causes dilatation of the muscular 
arterioles, very marked in the uucurarised animal, 
less marked in an animal just enough cur- 
arised to prevent contraction of the muscle 
when the nerve i3 stimulated. The following 
is the probable explanation of this difference. The 
muscle-nerve contains both dilator and constrictor 
fibres, of which the former predominate. It is 
only the vaso-dilator fibres that are affected by 
curare. Section of the nerve removes the 
tonic influence of the central mechanism, while 
acting as a powerful stimulus on the dilator 
fibres. The loss of tone resulting from division of 
the constrictor fibres is speedily compensated by 
the operation of the peripheral vaso-motor mechan¬ 
isms. Stimulation of an afferent nerve causes 
dilatation of the muscle-arteries when it either 
gives rise to a reflex contraction of the muscle, or 
would do so if the connexion of the motor nerve 
with the muscle were not interrupted by curare. 
Stimulation of the central end of a nerve (such 
as the vagus) which does not cause any reflex 
contraction of the muscle, or any strong expira¬ 
tory action of the abdominal muscles, produces no 
dilatation, but rather, if anything, a slight contrac¬ 
tion of the muscle arteries. It follows, accordingly, 
that the activity of a muscle, however caused, is 
accompanied by an increased flow of blood through 
its tissue: and the enquiry suggests itself 
w-kether the vessels of muscles do not take part in 
the production of the variations of blood-pressure 
resulting from the stimulation of an afferent 
nerve in those cases where that stimulation does 


not culminate in the contraction of the muscles in 
question. 

On the Action of Ethyl Iodide. —This has re¬ 
cently been investigated bv M. Itabuteau ( Gazette 
Medicate, 12 Octobre, 1876). lie finds it to be 
an anaesthetic, slower but more lasting in its 
effects than ethyl bromide or chloroform. It 
undergoes decomposition in the organism, yield¬ 
ing an alkaline iodide (probably sodium iodide) 
which is eliminated through the kidneys. Lastly, 
in common with ethyl bromide, chloroform, and 
ordinary ether, it prevents the germination of 
seeds. 

Further Contributions to the Physiology of the 
Pancreas. — The statement of Afanasiew and 
Pawlow (Academy, July 13, 1878) that atropia 
arrests the functional activity of the pancreas has 
been controverted by Heidenhain. Pawlow has 
accordingly gone over the ground again, with 
fresh precautions against error ( IfUiyer’s Archiv, 
xvii., 11 and 12). lie finds that in dogs with 
pancreatic fistulae (made in conformity with 
Ileidenhain's directions) small doses of atropia 
unquestionably check, while larger ones arrest, the 
secretion of the gland. In rabbits, however, not 
the smallest effect on the pancreas could be pro¬ 
duced even by very large doses of the alkaloid. 
And yet atropia undoubtedly checks the salivary 
secretion in the rabbit, although the dose required 
to produce this elfeet is relatively larger than in 
the dog. A further question then suggested itself. 
Might not the effect of atropia on the pancreas be 
indirect—a mere consequence of arrested peri¬ 
stalsis? Atropia in considerable doses was found to 
check the peristaltic movement of the intestines; 
but comparative experiments proved that the two 
sets of phenomena—arrest of peristalsis and arrest 
of pancreatic secretion—are independent though 
simultaneous effects of the drug. Further, as re¬ 
gards the arrest of pancreatic secretion by stimu¬ 
lation of afferent nerves, is this due to arrested 
peristalsis ? No: for the movements of the in¬ 
testine seem to be increased rather than diminished 
by centripetal stimuli. 

Relation of Sweating to the Activity of the 
Circulation. —Vulpian draws attention to two 
facta which indicate that the activity of the 
sudoriparous glands is in no way correlated with 
the activity of the circulation through the skin 
(Comptes Rendus, 30 Septembre, 1878). First, 
the increased secretion of sweat observed on the 
toes of the hind-limb when the peripheral end of 
the sciatic nerve is faradised coincides with 
marked spasm of the cutaneous arterioleB and 
diminished blood-supply. Secondly, when the 
heart’s action is about to cease just before death, 
and the integument is pale and. bloodless, small 
drops of perspiration may be seen oozing from the 
orifice of the sweat-ducts on the toes. If one 
sciatic nerve has been previously cut, the corre¬ 
sponding paw remains dry, showing that the 
stimulus to secretion is central. 

We have received the third number of Brain. 
The original articles are quite up to the high stan¬ 
dard set by the first number of the journal. Some 
are of purely medical interest; but others, such as 
that by Weir Mitchell on “ The Lessons of Neuro¬ 
tomy,” and that of Hughlings Jackson on “ Affec¬ 
tions of Speech from Disease of the Brain,” contain 
a great deal of matter interesting to the physiolo¬ 
gist. The critical digests and abstracts give a full 
account of all that has been done during the last 
few months in the field of neurology. 


PHILOLOGY. 

The Romania for July (three months in arrear) 
opens with an article by J. Cornu on various 
questions of Old French phonology. In a note 
G. Paris points out that some of the explanations 
have been given before, and that others are un¬ 
satisfactory' : to this latter class we would add 
one or two more, while acknowledging that M. 
Cornu’s arguments are generally suggestive, and 


on several important points convincing as well as 
new. Thus he explains the e in the suffix eur 
(earlier edur) from dtbrem as due to the influence 
of the nom. ere from ator, thinking that otherwise 
the vowel would be a ( aur , adur) ; but the rea¬ 
son why Idtbrcm gives luytfur, while salcdtbrem 
gives snlve\_d}ur, is (as shown by MM. Darmesteter 
and Meyer) that in the first word the a is in the 
initial syllable, while in the second it is in that 
following the sub-accented first syllable, and 
is treated as o after the accented syllable 
(salve\_djiir, as salve from sa/vd). And the 
explanation of the Fr. suffix tume for tudinem, ns 
the result of a series of exceptional phonetic' 
changes, offers more difficulties than Dicz’s, which 
considers it to be derived by suffix-substitution 
from tumina (neut. plur. of lumen) ; the only ex¬ 
planation which accounts phonetically for the a of 
the Provencal cosdumna, costuma. After this 
come the continuation of P. Rajna's elaborate 
essay on a rhymed Italian version of the story of 
the “ Seven Sages of Home ; ’’ a short Old French 
poem of the thirteenth century, published by G. 
Paris ; and various minor articles. Of the latter 
wo may note G. Paris's new and satisfactory ety¬ 
mology of trouver, derived by him from tropdre 
(tropus = song) instead of from turbdre, which 
presents phonetic difficulties, and does not explain 
the meaning of troubadour. Among the re¬ 
views is a severe article by P. Meyer . on 
llueffer's Troubadours, and the number (save 
some news paragraphs) concludes with the usual 
valuable notices of other Romanic periodicals. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Meteorological Society. —( Thursday , October 31.) 

The first of a course of six Lectures on Meteorology 
was delivered by Dr. Mann, the subject being “The 
Physical Properties of the Atmosphere.” Air, al¬ 
though essentially an invisible substance, has weight: 
a cubic foot weighs 573 5 grains; 13 cubic feet amount 
to just 1 lb. A room the size of Westminster Hall 
contains as much as 75 tons of air. The atoms of 
tho air are of a minuteness that is perhaps quite in¬ 
conceivable by the human mind. They are much 
smaller than the minutest molecules that can be made 
visiblo by the microscope, which have a breadth of 
about i^/jnr.th of an inch. They exist in what is 
termed tile gaseous state, which means that, small as 
they are, they float many of their own diameters 
asunder ; from which it arises that air is compressible 
by tho application of mechanical force. By a pressure 
of 15 lbs. upon each square inch, air is reducod to 
half its previous bulk, although water, by tho same 


pressure, is only compressed the 


loth part. 


Mariotte and Boyle have established tho law that 
every time the pressure upon air is duublod its volume 
is halved. This is the obvious reason why tho air is 
more rare and light, bulk for bulk, at the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, than it is near the surface 
of tho oarth. But it is also expanded by increase of 
temperature, and this bIbo by a fixed law, which is 
that air is increased in volume ^J^th part for each 
degree Fall.; 1,000 cubic inches at freezing tempera¬ 
ture are increased to 1366 5 inches at the boiling- 
point. The rarefaction of the atmosphere with ascent 
towards tho higher regions is also effected according 
to a fixed law: at a height of three miles the air has 
a doubled volume and half its original density ; it is 
again doubled in volume at about six miles high. It 
is probablo that no animal could continue to live and 
breathe at a height of eight miles. The actual outer 
limit of tho atmosphere is not certainly known. 
Tho weight of the entire atmosphere was first 
demonstrated by Torricelli, when ho made his 
memorable invention of the barometer. It amounts 
to the same as the weight of a column of mer¬ 
cury of the same diameter, thirty inches high. 
But mercury is 11,000 times heavier than an equal 
bulk of air. There is nearly one ton weight of air 
on each square foot of tho ground. The atmosphere 
amounts to about tho jjj>ui>;nJh part of the entire earth. 
Air, however, presses in ail directions as well as down. 
The air is in reality composed f two different kinds 
of gases which minglo without interfering with oack 
other by pressure. Each is, as it were, a vacuum 
to the other. The,, vapour of water rises into tho 
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interspaces of these aerial atoms in a similarly free 
and unconstrainid way; but more of it can bo sus¬ 
tained in warm air than in cold. Air at a tempera¬ 
ture of 32° can sustain the y^th part of its own 
weight of aqueous vapour, but at 86° it can sus¬ 
tain the y l 0 th part of its own weight. The baro¬ 
meter gives the combined weight of the oxygen, 
nitrogen and gaseous vapour of the air, and the 
portion of this weight which is duo to aqueous 
vapour is wiled the elastic force of vapour. With a 
barometer standing at 30 000 in., and with a hygro¬ 
meter indicating an elastic force of vapour of -450. 
very nearly a quarter of a pound of the entire pres¬ 
sure of fifteen pounds on each square inch is duo to 
the vapour. When more vapour is generated than 
can be at once carried away, the barometer necessarily 
rises; when vapour is condensed in the atmosphore, 
the barometer falls; when the temperature of satu¬ 
rated air is reduced from 80° to 60°, o grains of 
aqueous vapour are deposited from each cubic foot. 
This is the elfoctive cause of rain. Warm air drinks up 
vapour and carries it away, and subsequently deposits 
it when it comes to some region whore it gets chilled. 
The temperature of air decreases with height about 
1° for each 300 or 400 feet ascended ; this is because 
the air gets further from the source of heat, and also 
because heat is absorbed above to maintain the expan¬ 
sion of the air. Sensible heat is lost on the expansion 
of air, and is produced on its condensation. Pure air 
is virtually quire pervious to heat; none stops 
in the air, but all passes through. Aqueous vapour, 
on the other hand, acts as a screen to heat. Prof. 
Tyndall has shown that 10 per cent, of the solar heat 
radiated from tho earth through a moist atmosphere 
is stopped within ten feet of the ground. Tho abso¬ 
lute diathorruancy of dry air accounts for the scorch¬ 
ing heat of mountain tops, as tho retentive power of 
aqueous vapour does for the soft heat of low lying 
regions in tho tropics. The rain-deluges of equatorial 
calms are due to tho radiation of boat through tho 
upper dry layers of tho atmosphere. Cumuli clouds 
aro formed from the same cause ; they aro the capitals 
of invisible columns of saturated air. Mountain tops 
are condensers of moisture for a similar reason. 
There are in air, besides the aqueous vapour, 3’3G parts 
in every 10,000 of carbonic acid gis, and 3^ parts in 
every 10,000,000 of ammonia, fchnall as these quan¬ 
tities appear, they are sufficient t> proiuce very 
astonishing results; thore aro 1,300,000 tons of car¬ 
bonic acid, containing 37C475 tons of carbon in the 
air which rests upon each square mile of tho earth, 
and 30 lbs. of ammonia are carried down by the rain 
to each acre of land every year. There is 1 part of 
ozone in every 700,000 parts of air ; but this ozone 
is in reality only a condensed form of oxygen itself. 
Three volumes of oxygen are condensed to form two 
volumes of ozone. It is oxygen in an increased state 
of activity. The diathermancy and transparency of 
the air are both of the very highest importance to 
tho life existing upon tho earth. It is its diather¬ 
mancy which enables the sun’s heat to roach the 
terrestrial surface for the performance of its marvel¬ 
lous operations. It is its transparency which renders 
the air the window of the earth, giving man his out¬ 
look into space, anl admitting the wonderful effects 
of colour and light. If the air were not transparent, 
all nature would be in a perpetual dense fog. The 
blueness of the sky is due to tho weak blue rays of 
light being arrested by the air and its transparent 
vapours, aud turned back upon the earth. The 
brilliant sunset colours aro similarly due to the arrest 
and reflection of tho stronger yellow and red vibra¬ 
tions by the denser vapours of the clouds. 


Society of Bihucal Archaeology. —( Tuesday , 
November 5.) 

Samvel Birch, Esq , D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Cust gave his report on his attendance as tho 
delegate of the society at the Oriental Congress at 
Florence. The following paper was road : “ On tho 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II., discovered ty Mr. 
Rassara at Balawat,” part i., by Thco. G-. Pinches. 
This paper contained an account of the larger of tho 
two interesting pairs of bronze gates discovered by 
Mr. Rassam at Balawat, a formerly unnoticod site 
about nine miles north-east of Mosul. These gates 
are each about twenty-two feet high, by hx feet wide. 
They wore origiually mado of wood (probably cedar) 
three inches in thickness, and turned upon pivots fixed 
to the base of cylindrical posts about one foot in dia¬ 
meter. Plates of bronze were nailed across each door 


horizontally, extending right round the above-men¬ 
tioned posts. The remains of fourteen plates of 
bronze have been discovered, but it is probable that 
the original number was greater. Each plate of 
bronze contains, in two bands, representations of 
battles, sieges, triumphs, sacrifices, &c., drawn in the 
usual Assyrian style, and accompanied by short in¬ 
scriptions explaining each scene. In aldition to these 
horizontal plates, others were nailed upon those por¬ 
tions of tho gates technically called the “styles.” 
These are inscribed with long inscriptions of five 
columns of six or seven lines each, extending from 
top to bottom. They contain portions of the annals 
of Shalmaneser III. (u.c. 850), to which tho above- 
mentioned representations of battles, sieges, &c..f"rra, 
to a certain extent, illustrations. The whole history 
of Shalmaneser’s campaigns against Akhuni, king of 
Tulbarsip, is given; also his campaigns to settle 
nffiirs in Babylonia (uc. 852), Marduku-bela-yusate 
having revolted against tho king Marduku-suma- 
iddin, his brother. Shalmaneser defeated and killed 
-Marduku-bela-yusate. Tho campaigns against the 
countries of Ararat, Guziini, and Khupuskia, which 
ended in the total defeat of these peoplos, are lastly 
described. "When the whole is cleaned, the exact 
relation between tho descriptions nnd tho chased 
bands, now not very evident, will probably appear. 


FINE ART. 

Anfike Gesichlshelme nnd Snpulcralmaslien. 

Von Otto Benndorf. (Wien : Gerold's 

Solin.) 

Among many who havo pursued much the 
same line of study in recent years, Prof. 
Benndorf has earned an enviable reputation 
for the completeness of his method of re¬ 
search, and for a singular facility of state¬ 
ment. Neither this gift of expression 
nor his assiduity of enquiry has failed 
him in the present instance; and the con¬ 
sequence of this combination is that on 
a subject always interesting, but offering 
special attractions just now, wo are furnished 
for the first time with a solid substructure 
upon which further investigations may be 
based. An abundance of carefully-executed 
illustrations, a large collection of bare facts, 
and a digest of the arguments arising from 
them, constitute this substructure. 

As an example of what has been gained 
so far, it may be pointed out that when Dr. 
Sehliemann, during the excavation of cer¬ 
tain graves at Mycenae, obtained a series of 
gold masks, there appeared to be no ready 
and definite means of accounting for their 
presence. No doubt the splendour of per¬ 
sonal ornaments buried in these graves 
ought to have led to the conclusion that 
the deceased persons had been thus decorated 
for the purpose of display while they were, 
so to speak, lying in state, and that the 
masks equally had been made for this cere¬ 
mony. But this explanation, which is now 
obvious, could only have been received as a 
conjectnre without such material at hand to 
refer to as has been collected by Prof. Benn¬ 
dorf. Much less than could be wished is 
known about the Greek usage, but among 
the Romans there is positive evidence, both 
literary and artistic. Especially interesting 
are the helmets with masks attached to 
them to cover the face, the finest being one 
found in this country, at Ribcliester. In 
these, and in most other cases, there is 
a marked death-like expression on the 
face, which, though consistent with the 
occasion, must havo greatly interfered 
with tho rendering of individuality in 
the likeness. Possibly there was Dot in 


general much desire to attain likeness. Ex- 
amples are known where the object was 
simply to conceal disfigurement. The face 
on the Ribchester helmet is more like that 
of a woman, yet there is no reason to think 
otherwise than that it was made for a 
Roman soldier of renown, to wear while 
lying in state. A distinction, however, 
must, one would think, be drawn between 
the masks which were actually buried with the 
dead, and those which, according to Roman 
custom, were employed in the funeral pro¬ 
cession to represent the deceased as lie 
looked when alive, and were afterwards re. 
tained as imagines. The motives are different 
in the two cases. In the one a life-like, in 
the other a death-like, expression is required. 
At the same time the amount of life-like ex¬ 
pression which would have sufficed in very 
early times may have been small, and 
not such as to make any very perceptible 
difference, between the imagines and the 
sepulchral masks, supposing the jus' imagm™ 
to have existed in very early times. But 
that is the point in dispute. Some deny its 
existence before B.C. 367. Others have 
given good reasons for tracing it to a much 
earlier period, long before contact with and 
influence from Greece set in. With them 
Benndorf agrees, finding a confirmation of 
their view, first, in the similarity of the use of 
imagines with the use of sepulchral masks; 
and, secondly, in the high antiquity of the 
use of sepulchral masks proved by the dis¬ 
covery at Mycenae, and by the evidence of 
it among a variety of ancient nations. Ho 
may bo quite right, but apart from the 
Mycenae masks, which in several respects 
are a puzzle, the others are remarkably defi¬ 
cient in signs of a very high antiquity. 

In the British Museum is an ancient 
bronze mask from Armento, which, though 
it does not appear to belong strictly to the 
class published in this work, has yet certain 
affinities with them. It represents a face 
looking out from a helmet of which only the 
cheek-pieces and the front above the fore¬ 
head are shown. The cheek-pieces are 
ornamented each with a ram’s head in relift; 
the front has two snakes with huge heads, 
and above this rises a thin, flat crown, much 
like a Greek sUphane. The face hasastiuy 
expression, but the eyes are not hollow as w 
distinctly sepulchral masks. A romarkahe 
peculiarity is that it has apparently a long 
flat handle attached under the chin. Re 
face is under life-size, and possibly it had 
been attached in some way as an ornament to 
represent a front view of a warrior wearing 
a helmet. But this is far from certain, and 
while it remains so we may be justified in 
proposing to consider it along with sepulchral 
masks without positively identifying it with 
them. A. S. Mckbav. 


art BOOKS. 

Wk have received Brittany: Thirty- fire Sketches, 
by Birket Foster. In the new fashion of avoiding 
the ordinary channels of agency they are published 
by the artist himself, at the Bill, Witley,Sumy. 
The hook is got up with simple and genuine taste, 
and the few words of modest information or 
personal reminiscence which accompany and .-tana 
opposite to each design show Mr. Birket hosier w 
he a traveller of agreeable aud gentle intelligence. 
not full of traveller’s tales, but making bo ora 
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each design just such appropriate comment on 
custom, place, and circumstance as the better 
enables us to enjoy the sketch. Many a book of 
travel has been •written for the circulating 
libraries—to have its brief successful day and to 
be permanently forgotten—which has contained 
t. less of the immediate and spontaneous record of 
the spot visited than does this volume of Mr. 
„ Birket Foster. But it is not so much Mr. Foster's 
exceedingly plain and unadorned literary chronicle 
that is chiefly offered for our comment, but the 
artistic chronicle— the fire-and-tbirty sketches, or 

- reproductions of sketches, which are the raison 
del re of his book. It is rarely in a gift-volume 

- like this that we see an aitist at his best; but 
here Mr. Foster is decidedly at his best, and we 
will say how. Ilis work is so reproduced by the 
“delicatenrocess"of Messrs. Maclureuud .Macdonald 
that while all the essentials of the composition— 
the grace, picturesqueness,quaintness, and variety— 
are retained, there has disappeared (if, indeed, in 

. the present instances there ever existed) what is 
poorest and least masculine in the handling of the 
artist. The extreme finish of petty and insignifi¬ 
cant detail with which Mr. Foster is not unaccus¬ 
tomed to annoy the admirers of work more frankly 

* suggestive—of work that does not draw attention 
to its own precision and smallness—is absent from 
the present series of translations of the artist's 
designs. Again, he has here been less than usually 
occupied with the sentiment, or, to be plainer, the 

• sentimentality, of such figure-groups as he has 
selected: more than usually has he been engaged 
with the purely artistic aspects of things, so that 
his record of Breton tour, though in familiar aud 
often-trodden ways, appeals to the lover of art 
more than to the seeker after sentiment. By the 
comparative absence of the one thing, and the 
comparative presence of the other, his work has 
greatly gained ; and wo feel as we look at it that 
we are in presence of an artist the exhibition 
of whose skill in pure draughtsmanship and com¬ 
position has been wont to be a little overlaid by 
the exhibition of his command of easy sentiment 
and his control of seductive colour. The art of 
Mr. Foster would have small scope if he addressed 
himself to the pourtrayal of ft country from which 
prettiness was absent. It can survive, it seems, 
the absence of the sentimental, but not the absence 
of the picturesque. Now, everybody knows that 
Brittany is picturesque, and some opine that the 
peculiaritiesof its picturesqueness have not often had 
complete justice done to them even by those who 
have not failed to return from Quimper and Mor- 
laix with their portfolios full of sketches of the 
type that has been accepted as characteristic. 
Now, in very full appreciation of the various 
beauties of permanent form and fleeting move¬ 
ment that the old-world towns of the most re¬ 
mote departments yet possess, Mr. Birket Foster 
has been in advance of almost every artist we can 
call to mind, and the whole of his better range— 
the whole of his range over really worthy ground 
—is shown in this volume. Here and there, aud 
notably in our remembrance in the picture of the 
collector among his bric-a-brac in the Water- 
Colour Gallery last season, Mr. Foster, in his 
researches for variety, has wandered into grounds 
of which he has not shown himself the master. 
But the variety sought for in the present sketches 
has been successfully attained, and if Mr. 
Foster is shown here in something of his weak¬ 
ness, he is shown in the full extent of his 
strength. It is, of courso, very characteristic, not 
alone of him, but of the whole order of art to 
which too much of his own art belongs—the art 
that cares little to be strong, provided it can con¬ 
trive to be amiable—that he remarks, of Morlaix, 

“ nearly all the views of this interesting old town 
are sadly marred by the gigantic viaduct of the 
Faria and Brest Railway, which, though a very 
wonderful piece of masonry, asserts itself in a 
most unpleasant manner,” and that he proceeds to 
a “ view ” of Morlaix in which the gigantic via¬ 
duct is nowhere to be seen. There will come a 


time, of course — and not long hence—when 
the gigantic viaduct, however modern and 
stupendous, will work itself into the characteristics 
of Morlaix ; and it is a great artist’s business to 
have understood this: Turner would certainly 
have understood it. But the dainty and agreeable 
art of Mr. Foster has never been distinguished by 
the perfect and equal acceptance of all facts, and it 
is now too late in the day to wish that it could 
become so. Nor have we much right to grumble 
when the artist is still in possession of such faculty 
as enables him to represent the stern lines of the 
castle of Vitrd in happy juxtaposition with the 
yielding lines of the gently-swayed poplar by the 
roadside. Vitrd—another view, with one of the 
towers and a piece of water in front of it—is a 
more ordinary piece of picturesqueness. Further 
on, we have one of the very daintiest and sweetest 
of Mr. Foster's figure-pieces—a slender woman, of 
refined feature, sleeping on a chair in church. 
And again—a little feebler—the waiting-maid at 
his hostelry. And—a transition—the late Renais¬ 
sance architecture of a shrine in the Cathedral of 
St.-Sauvenr at Dinan, the firm drawing of the 
whole, with the texture of the two plain marble 
columns, a pleasure to the spectator; and else¬ 
where too, far stronger and more exact and more 
potent treatment of the details of various archi¬ 
tectural styles, not specially fascinating to the mere 
lover of the picturesque, than we should have 
imagined likely to proceed from Mr. Birket Foster's 
pencil. Finally, we would name the design of 
the south door of the cathedral of Quimper, as 
noteworthy, not only for a suggestion of Gothic 
detail and character less mannered than such a 
celebrity as l’rout would inevitably have made 
it, but also for the extreme felicity of the 
composition of the out-coming crowd passing 
and passed through the portal. But, indeed, 
in many other designs here presented Mr. Foster 
has shown his almost equal skill in the sug¬ 
gestion of picturesque architecture and of a pic¬ 
turesque population ; and of one or two at least of 
the many Breton types of countenance—the features 
fine and gracious, the expression withdrawn and 
subdued—he has proved himself an excellent, and 
(notwithstanding his penchant for prettiness) a 
hardly too flattering exponent. This book, with 
whatever of concession it may contain to the tastes 
of those who care for the softly seductive more 
than for the strong, will remain one of the best 
records of Mr. Foster's art. 

"We are glad to receive from Messrs. Longmans, 
its publishers, the new edition of Bewick's Select 
Fables, and are pleased to note that the material 
considerations of binding, paper and printing have 
had careful attention. It was very fitting that 
they should when the objectsto be presented were 
fables always fresh in interest though very old, 
and the identical illustrations by Bewick which 
made the is3ueof those fables, late in the last cen¬ 
tury, so remarkable a one. The woodcuts to the 
Fables, here reprinted with a reasonable mixture 
of loving care and a business-like eye to commer¬ 
cial success, count as in many ways among the 
most interesting of Bewick's labours: certainly 
the ripest and best of the still early years in which 
they were produced. Bewick was born in 1753, 
and the latest of these illustrations were published 
in 1784, when the artist was little more than thirty, 
but tho period of his apprenticeship to art may be 
said to have been already well over, though he had 
hardly yet entered upon the period of his greater 
work when the Quadrupeds and the Birds were 
executed. But that the book of which the 
reprint is now under notice is among the 
things esteemed by the collector is shown by 
the fact that for a copy of the scarce edition 
of 1784 71. 10s. has been realised at an auction. 
And, indeed, one of the illustrations was singled, 
out for favour in the lifetime of the artist, who 
received a premium for it. The Fables, neverthe¬ 
less, is not so typical a book as the Birds: it is 
not so much that which Bewick could do' and 
which no one else could do. But it is, neverthe¬ 


less, full of happy invention and adroit and simple 
illustration of the fables which were here his 
text. And the subjects have the inteiest of 
variety: they are varied as the subjects in ths 
Birds and the Quadrupeds can hardly be varied. 
Moreover, the apparent roughness of the treat¬ 
ment—nay, even the necessary roughness which 
belongs to them as woodcuts in comparison with 
the long and painful work of the line-engraver— 
becomes on familiarity less and less apparent, as it 
does, indeed, in the case of the Birds ; and this, 
not because the eye gets less exacting, but because 
it is seen that the simple art of Bewick's revival 
was in Bewick’s own hands capable of conveying 
all the essentials of a theme. Bewick, with his 
simple tool and rapid labour, knew how to deliver 
his message. We have compared the cuts now 
before us with the impressions in the original 
edition—a comparison which, it is almost needless 
to say, puts them to a severe test. We do not 
pronounce them in all respects as truly represen¬ 
tative of the intention of the artist; but it is 
wonderful, considering the lapse of time, what 
good condition the blocks yet remain in. Care 
aud skilful nursing have done much towards pre¬ 
serving them as they were. Messrs. Longmans’ 
present edition of the Fables makes a most wel¬ 
come little gift-book, either to another or to one’s 
self, for which the occurrence of Christmas may be 
held as a pleasant excuse. 

Pkesented in a humble form, the shilling 
pamphlet or brochure, George Cruikshank; the 
Artist, the Humourist, and the Man (lloulston and 
Sons), by Mr. William Bates, of Birmingham, 
contains undoubtedly many facts, though little 
independent criticism, with respect to the veteran 
humourist whom we lost in the course of last 
winter. The writer, unless we are mistaken, is 
known, in circles that concern themselves greatly 
with Cruikshank, as a collector of the works of 
the artist; and his familiarity with the numberless 
Cruikshank publications, and the dates of their 
appearance, is amazing. But, unfortunately, a 
knowledge of positive facts regarding the artist, 
even when combined with an intense admiration 
for him, is not enough to give lasting value to 
such criticism or laudation as is ventured upon. 
It is rather a peculiarity of the Cruikshank 
specialist that he regards Cruikshank as somehow 
not quite subject to the ordinary rules of criticism ; 
and that he thinks but little of the opinion of art- 
writers who, in estimating Cruikshank, have seen 
his deficiencies and have marked these as coolly 
and clearly as his merits. Accordingly, in his 
estimate of his favourite, the typical Cruik¬ 
shank collector—who thinks it necessary to 
know “ George,” aud somewhat unnecessary to 
know anybody else — has to draw confirma¬ 
tion of his own rather partial judgment more 
from genial literary humourists like Mr. G. 
A. Sala, and ready writers like the late Mr. 
W. Thorubury, than from critics whose more 
thorough and general study of art has given them 
claim to exercise authority. Mr. Thornbury's 
chief artistic distinction is that he has produced a 
profoundly incompetent Life of Turner. It is by 
his Ballads, aud not by his art-criticism, that he 
deserves to be remembered. Of all the con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of Cruikshank poured 
forth very shortly after the artist's death, only one 
or two, at most, bore any marks of the wide art- 
knowledge aud impartial sympathy which are re¬ 
quired in giving valuable estimate of any work, 
and these one or two were probably the least ap¬ 
preciated by the mere Cruikshank enthusiast. We 
do not say that Mr. Bates—the intelligent chroni¬ 
cler now in question—is by any means a mere 
enthusiast, but we fear we can hardly add that ho 
has remained uninfluenced by the ill-weighed 
eulogies of the easy writers. Nor can this be 
held to be surprising. The fertility of Cruik- 
shank's work has overpowered great men like 
Ruskin and Thackeray, so that Thackeray's esti¬ 
mate of the artist in the Westminster Hrvian was, 
indeed, little beyond a genial appreciation, < harrn- 
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ingly written; and Mr. Ruskin’s observations, in 
the Preface to the Grimm, for instance, read now 
to the cooler student like the exaggerated praise 
of less qualified persons. Mr. Bates presents his 
own facts in modest guise, and would apparently 
be content that his contribution to Cruikshank 
knowledge should be regarded, as he regards 
such notices as have already appeared, as pre¬ 
fatory to the more extended study of Mr. Blan¬ 
chard Jerrold, and to the promised autobiography 
of the artist now in preparation by his widow. 
The autobiography of the artist can hardly 
fail to be an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of his times; but we doubt whether 
George Cruikshank's art is quite of a kind to 
afford material for a specially lengthy critical esti¬ 
mate—so large a portion of his work was, so to 
phrase it, the daily journalism of art—while as 
regards our prospects from Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
the question is whether as art-critic he has done any¬ 
thing to make it likely that his verdict can be autho¬ 
ritative. As an art-critic, the fame of this genial 
writer has, wo take it, yet to be made. Mean¬ 
while wo have Mr. Bates’s enthusiastic brochure, 
illustrated by cuts from blocks not hitherto put 
before the public, and containing curious particu¬ 
lars of Cruikshank’s brother Robert, which we 
peruse with interest. 


CHARLES SUMMERS. 

It is with sorrow that we record the death, at the 
age of fifty, of Mr. Charles Summers, a sculptor 
who has won for himself considerable reputation 
both in Australia and Rome. In England, also, 
his lifelike busts were beginning to be appreciated, 
and his tine marble group of Lgnceus and 
Hypermnestra, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1875, had given a favourable impression of his 
powers of original conception. Charles Summers 
was born in Somerset, in 1828, and as a youth 
studied art at the Royal Academy, where he took 
several prizes. Before he could attain any posi¬ 
tion in England, however, he emigrated with his 
father to Australia, and gave up art for a time in 
favour of gold-digging. In this he had but little 
luck, though a correspondent of the Daily Hews 
states that his partner afterwards made one of the 
largest fortunes ever realised in Australia out of 
the “ claim ” which he had given up. lie there¬ 
fore turned once more to art, and made a name 
for himself in Australia by casting in bronze 
the colossal group which he had modelled in 
memory of the unfortunate Bourke and Wills, 
the Australian explorers. After this he ex¬ 
ecuted portrait-busts of most of the leadiifg 
men in Australia, and would doubtless have con¬ 
tinued to find plenty of work to do in that coun¬ 
try had not the interests of his art led him to 
Rome in 1800. There he has lived and worked 
ever since, sending his works from time to time 
to the Royal Academy, but never caring, it 
would seem, to make more than an occasional visit 
to his native land. He was, however, on his way 
thither for the benefit of his health, when he was 
taken suddenly ill, and died at Neuilly, near Paris, 
on the 24th ult. Almost his last work in sculp¬ 
ture was the colossal figure of the Guardian Angel, 
mentioned some months ago in these columns as 
intended to be set up at the entrance to the ceme¬ 
tery at Melbourne. Mart M. Heaton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is understood that the Winter Exhibition of 
the Grosvenor Gallery will not commence at pre¬ 
cisely the same period as it did last year. Instead 
of the doors of the institution in Bond Street 
being opened to the public in the beginning of 
December they will only be so, it seems, at the 
end of the same month—at a time, therefore, 
when the Royal Academy will be about to begin, 
at Burlington House, the usual winter show of its 
organisation. Whatever may be presented at 


Burlington House—and we hear of much that is 
good—the recent additions to the Grosvenor Gal¬ 
lery ensure for Sir Coutts Lindsay’s visitors an ex¬ 
hibition of the rarest value and the widest 
variety. 

We do not remember, before now, to have met 
with Mr. 0. P. Slocombe as an interpreter of 
other men's work, but in a recently published 
etching, which its issuers, Messrs. Dcighton and 
Dunthorne, have just sent us, we find him trans¬ 
lating into black and white the colours of a great 
Dutch master. Though attributed by some to 
Frans Hals, it is quite probable that the portrait 
of the elderly man with broad-flapped hat and 
ruff, which appeared in the Winter Exhibi¬ 
tion at Burlington House in 1878, is indeed 
by Rembrandt. It was more lately exhibited 
at South Kensington, and it is reported to have 
been discovered in a public-house in Sussex— 
whether or not by its present owner, Mr. Henry 
Willett, we do not know. The bonhomie of the 
face and its weariness, too, and failing though 
still present vitality, are preserved in the etch¬ 
ing : something, too, of the subtlety of light 
and shade and the suggestion of the tone of 
golden brown which appears not seldom in the 
later work of the greatest Dutch master. The 
etching is so skilfully done that we would urge 
upon Mr. Slocombe to continuo to address him¬ 
self to the broad interpretation of the broad pic¬ 
tures of the great Dutch school. Mr. Slocombe has 
completed the plate with an elaboration of labour 
more frequently discovered in line-engraving, and 
more proper, it may be, to that department of 
art. But the sense of the labour is never forced 
upon us, and we cannot but think that in the 
present instance the extent of it has helped the 
general effect. The print may very worthily be 
put by the side of the best plates of Unger after 
Rembrandt, and bv more than one of those which 
have proceeded from the burin or the etching- 
needle of Flameng, for in a word it is a fine 
Dutch picture, finely interpreted. 

Mr. Albert Moore, whose purity of design, 
grace of style, and delicacy of colour, render him 
peculiarly well fitted for the office of teacher, 
announces that, following the custom of French 
rather than of English masters, he has determined 
on receiving pupils for private instruction in art. 
For this purpose he is having a large atelier 
built at Kensington. Good private teaching in 
painting is by no means easy to attain in London, 
students being usually referred to the Academy or 
South Kensington Schools. 

If art can be stimulated to higher endeavour 
by means of emulation, certainly the prizes be¬ 
stowed upon the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts ought to lead to some noteworthy achieve¬ 
ments. The Chrtmique des Arts enumerates in its 
last number no fewer than eleven of these prizes, 
all founded by private persons, that have been 
awarded to scholars during the last month. The 
principal of these are the Prix Lepriuce, of 
3,000 frs., to be divided between the laureates in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving; 
the Prix d’Encouragement, founded by Baron de 
Trdmont, of 2,000 frs. ; and the Prix Due, of 
4,000 frs., awarded for high studies in archi¬ 
tecture. 

A writer in Le Temps lately gave a very 
interesting account, which we find copied in a 
recent number of L'Art, of a young French sculptor 
named Vidal, who has attained high distinction in 
his art, and who yet, sad to relate, has been totally 
blind ever since the age of twenty-one. Before 
this age Vidal had been a pupil in the atelier of 
llarye, and had learnt the technicalities of sculp¬ 
ture, when quite suddenly he was struck with 
blindness. All his hopes of fame for a time seemed 
over, but, with a resolution which no misfortune 
could shake, ho persevered in the profession he had 
adopted, and after months of patient labour found 
that he could really make his fingers do the work 
of eyes. Ilis touch has, in truth, become so sensitive 


that by means of feeling his model in every part i 
he is able to reproduce it with an exactitude often j 
not gained by those who merely see it. Il 9 
generally takes animals for his subjects—lion., , 

stags, panthers, hares, horses, &c.— and his skiii j 
in modelling their forms in various attitudes is » , 

great that it gained him a medal at the Salon of 
1801. The State also has purchased several of i 
his marbles and bronzes. One of the most remark- ' 
able things related about Vidal is that he o.i , 
judge, not only of his own work, but also of that of j 
others, by the touch, as was proved durinr a 
recent visit to the Universal Exhibition, when he 
showed himself a very good critic of the sculpture 
there exhibited. J 

A small German prayer-book bearing the title . 
Via Felicitatis has lately been brought to light in , 
the Augsburg town library. It is found to be « 
adorned with thirty woodcuts by the old Germ oi ; 
master Hans Schiiuflelein. They are signed with the , 
initials “II. S.,’’ as well as with the little sheep 
used for his mark. The book was printed ;:i 
Augsburg in 1513, possibly by the elder Soli 
sporger; but the printer's name is not ziuu. 
The text is surrounded with decorative bord-rs 
printed in red, and the woodcuts occupy separate 
pages. 

TnE current number of the Chronique des Am 
is almost entirely filled with alphabetical list* if 
the artists who have received recompenses at the 
Universal Exhibition, and with the nominal :■■■.• 
and promotions in the order of the Legion dike- 
neur. 

Wf. have before given the names of the Emr'A 
ainters who received medals at the French tv;> 
ition, but it has not yet been stated in ti. •• 
columns that in sculpture Mr. Leighton and Mr. 
Boehm were awarded respectively first- 
second-class medals; and that in architecture Mr. 

A. F. Waterhouse and Mr. E. M. Barry gain-1 
medals of honour, Mr. G. E. Street a first nic.W, | 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wyatt second medals, and Mr. 

A. Jones and Mr. Seddon third medals. 

0. Bosshardt, of Munich, has painted for the 
new Museum at St. Gall a work represent;-c 
the famous meeting between Martin Luther ail 
the two St. Gall students at Jena in the y«r 
1522. 

M. BiLtrix, of Pruntrut, has just finished a 
curious work on which he has been engaged ar 
many years, and which bears witness at once }•> 
his own persistence and to his enthusiasm nr 
historical research in the Jura district. He h- 
executed a series of reliefs of almost all the sti.i 
extant castles and fortresses in the district Hi' 
aim has been to present an approximately correct 
reconstruction of each, and with untiring patience 
and energy, exact measurements on the spot, a;,J 
unwearied historical and documentary research, 
he has produced a result which the most com¬ 
petent experts declare to be of real historical 
value. The Jura Soeidtd d’Emulation, of which 
M. Bietrix is a member, hopes to publish them. ■ 

Liezenmatr, the illustrator of Faust, is no ff 
engaged upon a series of pictures from Schiller' 
Lied von der Glocke. 

Holbein’s altar-pictures in the Minster 'J 
Freiburg, in Switzerland, have been photograph’ 1 
successfully for the first time. The pictures 
well restored some years ago by Lutz. 

Philipp Wbrlbach has issued, at Copenhagen, 
a Dansk Konstnerlexikon, which treats of a i 
Danish artists down to 1877; Norwegian dovn 
to 1814; and those of Schleswig-Holstein down 
to 1804. 

According to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeit«W 
a valuable discovery has just been made in the 
cellars of the Berlin Museum. Packed in various 
chests were found some old mosaics which lift 
been bought in Italy during the reign of Frederica 
William IV. They date from the sixth centur' , 
are in the Byzantine style, and belonged original^ 
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to the now ruined Church of Sun Michele in 
Ravenna. One of the pictures represents a concert 
of angels all playing on different instruments; 
another shows a frieze ornament set with garlands 
of laurel, on which doves sway to and fro. It 
happened that these mosaics arrived in Berlin just 
at the first outbreak of the March Revolution, and 
were stowed away in the cellars and forgotten. 
They are now treated with great care, and are 
destined ultimately to decorate the crypt of the 
Royal Mausoleum. 

The death of Philip Artaria, which took place 
at Mannheim in the course of last month, reminds 
one of a state of things long passed away. Philip 
Artaria was the second son of that Domenico 
Artaria who at the close of the last century had 
founded the great house which long transacted the 
whole trade in works of art throughout Germany. 
His six sons, of whom Philip was the second, per¬ 
sistently carried on the traditions of their family, 
and the very brilliancy of their education and 
accomplishments, which might have seemed to 
unfit them for business, served them well by 
enabling them to bring a sure and cultivated taste 
to the work of selecting and publishing the long 
series of engravings from the chefs-d'oeuvre of 
Italian art which secured for their firm an honour¬ 
able place in the annals of line-engraving. On their 
business journeys the brothers were received 
at the polished Courts of Vienna and Munich on 
a footing of peculiar distinction, which was felt to 
be their due, and King Louis is said to have prized 
in Philip Artaria, not only his exquisite tasto and 
extensive knowledge, but the independent frank¬ 
ness with which lie would stand by opinions in 
direct opposition to those of his royal patron. 
Photography, and all the popular varieties of 
heliographv, changed the conditions of business: 
the great firm could not bring itself to open a 
shop window and cater for the people’s market. 
Gradually the house of Artaria ceased to make 
new ventures, and published only impressions 
from their old plates; one after another the 
brothers died, and, finally, Philip ceded the busi¬ 
ness to a Berlin house. During his later years he 
not only became an active citizen, but fought 
trallantlv in the Baden Chamber for the Liberal 
constitution and principles which were in every 
respect opposed to tho convictions of his youth; 
and, even after his voluntary retirement in 
advanced old age from public life, he busied him¬ 
self to the very last in the work of organising a 
tiee library in one of the rooms of the Schloss at 
Mannheim. 

The Munich correspondent of- the Allgemeine 
Zcitung mentions the completion of the monument 
lor the burial-place of the Fesler family in the 
i.’ainpo Santo at Munich. The work has been 
executed by Prof, llalbig, who is widely known 
bv his colossal Ober-Ammergauer-Passion group. 
The architectural lines are adapted from a Roman 
cb 'ister, in front of which stands a sarcophagus, 
which is approached by a female figure, who lays 
upon its surface, as the last gift of love, a crown 
of immortelles. In another monument recently 
executed—that to the celebrated surgeon Dr. 
.Strauss—Prof. llalbig is described as employing a 
Greek portico with six detached columns accom¬ 
panied by minor decorations, the motive for which 
has been taken from the Erechtheion. The central 
space is hero destined to receive a bust. In a 
third memorial monument the artist has, how¬ 
ever, returned to a Christian type, and has proved 
the catholicity of his taste by placing beneath a 
dome supported by columns ot red sandstone a 
colossal statue of the Virgin in marble. 

AVe learn from the Weimar Zeitung the death 
of Karl August Schwerdgeburth, an engraver of 
European fame, and one of the few men yet re¬ 
maining who belonged to the classical period of 
Weimar's history. lie died on October '28, at the 
age of 14. An exhibition of his works is to be 
bold shortly in the Weimar Museum. 

A pleasantly instructive little article on “ Lace ” 


is to be found in the November number of Cassette 
•Magazine of Art. It is stated to have been the 
last paper written by the late Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
and w r as evidently intended to be continued. 

In the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst Emil 
Neumann enters upon an elaborate explanation of 
the Music Tablet in Raphael’s School of Athens. 
This music tablet, which is held by a young boy 
before the sitting figure of Pythagoras at the left 
of the picture, has often been commented upon by 
critics, and has received various explanations, but 
has generally been supposed to refer to the relation 
of tones in music. Herr Naumann, therefore, can 
scarcely be said to put forward a new theory with 
regard to the numbers VI., VIII., VIIII., XII. by 
explaining them as expressing the intervals of 
fourth, fifth, and octave. His exposition of the 
theory of Greek music shows much knowledge, 
however, and will be likely to interest musical 
readers apart from the special point it seeks to 
prove. The other articles of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst this month deal with Industrial 
Art at the Paris Exhibition, and with the fine 
collection of pictures made by Herr Oelzelt which 
is soon to be sold in Vienna. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Last Saturday’s concert was devoted entirely to a 
selection from the works of Mendelssohn, the most 
important of which, in regard to its extent, was 
an early and unpublished symphony in F minor 
for stringed orchestra, which was performed on 
this occasion for the first time. Ibis work was 
written in 1823, when the composer was only 
fourteen years of age, and was altogether un¬ 
worthy of revival. It cannot be denied that it is 
a remarkable instance of precocity in a lad of 
fourteen years of age; and that the symphony 
especially shows a command of form and a con¬ 
tinuity of thought which would hardly have been 
anticipated. But throughout the whole of the 
work there is scarcely' a passage which fore¬ 
shadows the future composer of the Scotch and 
Italian Symphonies; the music is a mere repro¬ 
duction of Haydn and Mozart, especially the 
latter. It would be harsh, if not unjust, to blame 
Mr. Manns for bringing the work forward; because 
the production of novelties may almost be con¬ 
sidered one of the essential conditions of success in 
a series of weekly concerts such as those at Syden¬ 
ham ; but it would be, we think, altogether incor¬ 
rect to say that the music was at all worth listening 
to. Mozart was even a more precocious boy than 
Mendelssohn ; yet no concert institution thinks of 
producing the early works of the composer of tho 
Requiem. They are interesting from an historical 
point of view'; and tho student will gladly have 
them in his library; but bringing them to per¬ 
formance is an altogether different thing. In the 
present case, too, it cannot be said that Mendels¬ 
sohn's symphony possessed interest as showing tho 
germs from which his style subsequently developed. 
His executors are much to blame for allowing 
works to be brought forward, and in some cases 
published, which are altogether unworthy of his 
reputation. Of the second series of the posthu¬ 
mous works—all bearing Opus-numbers above 100, 
and issued within the last few years—there is not 
one which has done anything to enhance the com¬ 
poser’s fame, or which will compare favourably' 
with his greater works. It is easy' to imagine the 
displeasure with which he, the most self-critical of 
musicians, would have regarded the publication of 
his immature efforts; and respect for his memory 
ought to have prevented his executors from bring¬ 
ing forward compositions which it is very certain 
he, had he been living, would have withheld from 
publicity. The performance of the symphony, 
with which Mr. Manns had taken great pains, was 
admirable; but we have net the slightest wish 
ever to hear the work again. 

Only one degree more interesting was the next 


item in the programme—Quiteria’s scena from the 
first act of the youthful opera Die Hochzeit des 
Camacho. Readers of Devrient’s Recollections of 
Mendelssohn will remember his severe judgment 
on this work ; while the composer's own opinion 
of it is best shown by the fact (mentioned by 
Devrient) that on its first production Mendelssohn 
left the theatre before the end of the performance. 
Tho senia given on Saturday was excellently sung 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington; but it is 
thoroughly conventional in style, and obtained 
onlv a succcs ttestime. 

The remainder of the concert was much more 
worthy of the composer to whom it was devoted. 
It included the Scherzo and Notturno from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the overture to 
Athalie, the concerto in G minor, pianoforte solos 
and songs from St. Raul, Elijah, and the Son and 
Stranger. It is only needful to speak of the con¬ 
certo, in which Mdme. Montigny-Rdmaury, of 
Paris, made her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. The lady has neat execution and good 
musical feeling, but appeared (at least in so large 
a room) somewhat deficient in power. We should 
describe her as a fair, but by no means very re¬ 
markable player. 

This afternoon M. Brassin makes his second 
appearance at the Crystal Palace, when he will 
play a concerto of his own. Euenezer Pro tit. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell did not deem it ad¬ 
visable to follow the example set at the Crystal 
Palace, and render the commencement of his 
season noteworthy by the production of an im¬ 
portant novelty. There was, indeed, no occasion 
for him to do so, inasmuch as tho Monday Popular 
Concerts have a reputation, not as being a medium 
for the introduction of new and untried works, but 
for finished performances of those classical com¬ 
positions on which time has set the impress of ap¬ 
proval. Thus, on Monday, the three instrumental 
works in the programme were masterpieces con¬ 
cerning which it would be an impertinence to oiler 
remarks of a critical nature. Mendelssohn's 
quartet in E minor, (Op. 44, No. 3), the most 
passionate and vigorous, if not the finest of the set, 
commenced the concert, and received an ideal 
rendering at the hands of Mdme. Normnn- 
Nclruda, Ilerr L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor 
Piatti; the ensemble being as near perfection 
as possible. The Scherzo was asked for a 
second time, and after some hesitation tho 
demand was complied with. M. Brassin, the 
pianist of the evening, it will be remembered,made 
his debut before an English audience at the Crystal 
Palace a few weeks since, when ho played Beet¬ 
hoven's concerto in E fiat. By the fact of his 
again choosing a work from the same pen, it is 
fair to presume that he would be judged freely as 
an exponent of Beethoven ; and we are not dis¬ 
posed to question the wisdom of his predilection. 
The masculine qualities needed for such a task 
M. Brassin possesses in abundance, liis reading 
of the great Waldstein Sonata was not only un¬ 
conventional in some respects, but it was marked 
by exceptional force and vigour. The pace 
adopted in the first and last movements would 
have been hazardous to an ordinary player, but 
M. Brassin's highly-developed mechanical powers 
sufficed to obviate the possibility of disaster. An 
exaggeration of accent was sometimes observable, 
and the piano passages were not played with suffi¬ 
cient delicacy. In the finale, alter the episode in 
tho tonic minor, occurs a series of arpeg¬ 
gios marked sempre pianissimo. These were 
given at the very least mezzo forte. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that such 
errors as these were the result of a misconception 
of the acoustic properties of St. James's llall, 
and we direct attention to them solely because in 
all essential points M. Brassin proved himself a 
pianist of very great merit. The musician de¬ 
mands something more than a coldly correct per- 
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formance of great works, and we welcome in the 
Belgian artist one whose intellectual qualifications 
are sufficient to ensure respectful attention for all 
he does before the public. It is needless to say 
that Schubert’s familiar trio in B flat went as well 
as the most fastidious could desire; but it may be 
expedient to enquire why this work is performed 
so much more frequently than its companion in 
E flat—the latter being the finer of the two. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist, and his selections— 
Signor Piatti's song“0 swallow, swallow,” and 
Handel's “ Nnsce al bosco ”■—call for no remark, 
inasmuch as they have served on many previous 
occasions. 

The alteration of the system of lighting 
the interior of St. James’s Hall has resulted 
in a great improvement as regards the conveyance 
of sound to the extremity of the room. The 
sound-waves are no longer obstructed and blurred 
in their course, but every gradation of tone 
from fortissimo to pianissimo creates its due effect 
in the hearing even of those who occupy the 
benches farthest from the platform. Such at 
least was the experience on Monday evening. 
Whether the increased reverberation will prove 
detrimental in the instance of orchestral and 
choral concerts remains to be seen. 

Henry F. Frost. 


At the Opera Mdllo. Marimon has reappeared in 
her two familiar parts of Amina and JDinorah; 
and on Tuesday M. Candidas emerged from his 
enforced retirement, choosing the rule of Max in 
Der Freisehiitz. He was obviously still suffering 
from the effects of illness, but in the latter portion 
of the opera he recovered his powers to some ex¬ 
tent, and sang finely. Mr. Mapleson has been 
much hampered by the lack of a capable tenor, 
and we trust that M. Candidus will now be en¬ 
abled to place his services at disposal with greater 
frequency. 

Mdhe. Vjard Loots announces a series of eight 
orchestral concerts, of which four are to be given 
during the winter months—that is to say, on Tues¬ 
day evenings, November 20, December 17, January 
21, and February 18. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to render the concerts especially interesting 
to musicians by the production of important novel¬ 
ties. The first programme will consist almost ex¬ 
clusively of works unfamiliar to London audiences, 
and will include Brahms's second symphony, 
Bizet’s overture “ Patrie ”, (a very characteristic 
work), a fantasia for orchestra by Gevaert, a piano¬ 
forte concerto in F by Hummel, &c, Mr. Weist 
Hill will again occupy the post of conductor, and 
the orchestra will number 100 performers. While 
giving due acknowledgment to Mdme. Viard 
Louis for her spirited enterprise, it is not out of 
place to suggest that one may err on the side of 
liberality. In certain compositions the employ¬ 
ment of an unusually large body of strings may 
be advisable in order to obtain the proper effect; 
but, for general purposes, a band of seventy or 
seventy-five is ample to secure the requisite balance 
of tone. 

Mr. J. S. Shedlock gave the first of his series 
of three chamber concerts on Wednesday at Bod¬ 
leian House, Earl’s Court, Kensington. The first 
part of the programme consisted of Beethovenian 
selections, and included the trio in B flat (Op. 97), 
played by Messrs. Shedlock, Palmer, and Liitgen, 
and the sonata in G for piano and violoncello 
(Op. 5). In the second part Mr. Shedlock played 
Mendelssohn’s Phantasie in F sharp minor (Op. 28), 
with much taste and refinement. The next 
concert (Weber night) will take place on No¬ 
vember 20. 

Thb Cambridge University Musical Society, of 
which we have often had occasion to speak favour¬ 
ably, on account of the enterprise shown in their 
programmes, will revive Handel's Semele on the 
27th inst. The work has, we believe, not been 
performed in England during the present century. 


Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, the conductor of the 
society, has written additional accompaniments 
for the occasion. 

At the Opdra - Comique, Paris, Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera Mignon was recently performed 
for the 600th time. 

Brahms's new symphony, which was given by 
M. Pasdeloup last Sunday week for the first time 
in Paris, is unfavourably criticised in the current 
number of the Revue et Gazette Musicale. The 
performance appears to have been wanting in 
precision, and the work failed to produce any 
effect. 

At a concert given in Berlin on the 23rd ult. 
for the benefit of the Bayreuth Fund, Dr. Hans 
von Biilow plaved the last five sonatas of Beet¬ 
hoven (Ops. 101, 106, 109, 110, and 111)—a 
gigantic task, which must have involved nearly 
as much of a strain upon the listeners as upon the 
performer. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Story of the Christians and Moors in 
Spam. By Charlotte M. Tonge. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

Miss Yonge’s Story of the Christians and 
Moors in Spain is an attractive little book 
at first sight, and will no doubt find readers, 
especially among that class of intelligent 
well bronght-up girls and boys to which so 
much of Miss Yonge’s work seems to be 
directed. As far as style and treatment 
go, the book is managed with the literary 
skill which no one would think of denying 
to its author. The narrative is easy and 
flowing, the picturesque points of a history 
unrivalled for picturesqueness are through¬ 
out felt and brought out, and the various 
threads of Mohammedan, Christian, literary 
and political history are on the whole pur¬ 
sued and disentangled with a keen sense of 
literary proportion. The fortunes of the 
small Christian and Mohammedan States 
which Dunham’s dryness and coarseness 
made intolerably dull Miss Yongo’s literary 
good-breeding has succeeded in weaving 
into a readable and lively whole, and, as we 
have already prophesied, the book will no 
doubt rank to the youthful public which Miss 
Yonge’s past books have secured for her 
among the most, popular and successful of 
her historical attempts. All this is true, 
and yet none the less the Story of the Chris¬ 
tians and Moors in Spain is an illustration— 
whether a more melancholy or a more laugh¬ 
able illustration we hardly know—of the 
current ignorance of all things Spanish 
which prevails among us in England. Could 
such blunders as swarm in this book side 
by side with an amusing parade of recourse 
to authorities and appeals to “ modern criti¬ 
cism ” be possible, one asks oneself, in the 
case of almost any other department of 
European history ? Are the Spaniards al¬ 
ways to be allowed no history because they 
have so much romance ? 

Miss Yonge’s Preface is at once promising 
and perplexing. It is something that she 
mentions Prof. Dozy, though we shall see 
presently that her acquaintance with him 
does not go very far ; but who is “ Durden,” 
the author of a many-volumed and complete 
history of Spain? Is Durden a mistake or 
a misprint for Dunham ? 

“ So far as I have seen,’’ says the Preface, 
“ no one has tried to combine in a general view 
Spanish and Moorish History together with tra¬ 
dition, romance, and song. It is a presumptuous 
effort, only properly to he carried out by one with 
as much access to original documents and private 
knowledge as Sir. Fora, to whose handbook I am 


much indebted.... This, then, is only a compilation 
to give a surface idea of that strange welfare, 
and which may perhaps give a hint of unex¬ 
plored fields of wondrous interest.” 

Miss Yonge, therefore, claims for her book 
none of the merits of original research ; it is 
a compilation of “ Spanish and Moorish 
history, together with tradition, romance, and 
song.” Of course, taken seriously, a really 
good compilation of this kind is at the 
present moment impossible. With regard 
to whole tracts of the Spanish, but still 
more of the Mohammedan, history, the 
materials for it do not exist; the rough 
ground of the original documents has still 
to be broken laboriously by a new set of 
workers before a compilation worth anything 
will be possible. This is notoriously the 
case with regard to the earliest history of 
the infant kingdoms of Asturias and Leon, 
for instance, which remains practically where 
Masdeu and Bisco left it, and has still to bo 
cleared and sifted as none perhaps but a 
German of Prof. Dalm’s type could do it. 
Still Miss Yonge might have chosen one set 
of books rather than another to compile. 
She might have compiled, say, Dahn, 
Lembke, Romey, Dozy, Gayangos, the 
ballads, and the Cronica General. She 
seems to have chosen mainly Dunham, Ford, 
Viardot, Southey, and Lockhart. A few 
extracts from her first chapters will show 
whether the choice was a happy one. We 
take a string of statements almost at hap¬ 
hazard. 

“In the break up of the Western Empire,” says 
her first chapter, page 2, “ Spain was first over¬ 
run by the Vandals, who only ravaged and made 
no settlement, though some say that they left 
their name to Andalusia. Then followed a 
struggle between the Suevi (Schwaben) and the 
Western Goths or Visigoths, ending in 021 with 
the final conquest of the peninsula by Suinthila 
the Goth.” 

Evidently Miss Yonge has never heard of 
the conquest and amalgamation of the Suevi 
by the great Gothic king Leovigild in 585 ; 
nor has it dawned upon her that the struggle 
which ended, not in 621, the year of Suin- 
thila’s accession, but about 625, was not the 
struggle with the Suevi, but the struggle 
with tho Byzantine garrisons which Athana- 
gild in 554 had been rash enough to invite 
into Spain. But a little further on we are told 
that “ in the end of the sixth century King 
Recared, having been brought over to the 
Catholic faith by his Frankish wife, Ingund, 
proclaimed himself of the same faith as tho 
rest of the Church.” There is an elemen¬ 
tariness about this blunder which makes it 
difficult to know whore to begin correcting 
it. Miss Yonge, however, neod go to no 
book more remote than her Gibbon for the 
story of Ingunthis and her husband, the 
convert and martyr Hermenigild. To give 
Ingunthis to her brother-in-law, Recared, and 
in an account of the Visigothic conversion 
to omit all mention of Leander and the 
Conversion Council, shows an amount of 
ignorance of the central story and group of 
Gothic history hardly compatible with 
writing even three introductory pages about 
it. It is not wonderful that when we come 
to the tangle of the conquest we should find 
the confusion ^growing worse confounded. 
Roderic becomes the “ cousin ” of Wittiza, 
and the famous Count Julian his brother- 


in-law, while Pelayo is of course the sou 
of Favila and the grandson of Kindnsvinth, 
and, more comic than all, Pelayo is dubbed 
“ one of the Baltir, the royal line of tho 
Goths ; ” and Alfonso the Catholic becomes 
“another young son of the Baltic line ” ! 
Again we are told that the Gothic royal 
family, “from which the king must be 
taken,” “ was called the Baltir, and reigned 
in Spain for two centuries, falling latterly 
into a state of much corruption and lawless 
violence.” If Miss Yonge will discover for 
us a single trace of this royal family from 
the death of the great Alaric to that of 
Roderic ; if she can point to one single king 
within that period as of known Balth 
descent, she will do what Dahn has quite 
failed to do, and will revolutionise our ideas 
of the nature of the Gothic monarchy. As 
to the legendary relationships of Roderic, 
Julian, and Pelayo, which began to be 
manufactured in tho thirteenth century, 
and were elaborated for a distinct politi¬ 
cal purpose in the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
wo had better refer Miss Yonge to the 
last pages of the fifth Abthcilung of the 
Kdnige der Germanen, where the respective 
limits of history and legend in this most 
obscure of all periods of Spanish history 
are admirably suggested. A knowledge of 
Dalin’s great work, and of Prof. Dozy’s 
Recherches, would have saved her from 
most of the blunders she has fallen into, 
and we have a right to expect a know¬ 
ledge of such books from a writer of Miss 
Yonge’s calibre. The account of the con¬ 
quest itself is utterly grotesque and nnhis- 
torical, which is the less pardonable as 
Miss Yonge might have followed the mas¬ 
terly narrative of Dozy in the second volume 
of the Musulmans d'Espagne. And if she had 
read his Recherches, she would have escaped 
representing the famous Count Julian as the 
Gothic governor of the “ Southern Province” 
of Spain (Baetica ?), and of Ceuta. Since 
tho new light thrown on him by Dozy, it is 
almost certain that Julian was not the 
Gothic but the Byzantine governor of 
Ceuta, which with Tingis appears rightly in 
Yon Spriiner’s Atlas as Byzantine up to 
711. We can notice only a few of the 
blunders of the third and fourth chapters. 
Not “ Merita ” but “ Emerita ” was the 
Roman name of Merida; Illiberi or Elvira, 
instead of changing its namo “ to Garb Nata 
or Karnaltah, the Cream of the West ” 
(a wrong derivation, to begin with), is 
not to bo identified with Granada at all, 
from which it was distant some six or seven 
miles; the Muzarabic liturgy was not “com¬ 
piled by Leander and Ildefonso,” though the 
question of its real origin and authors is far 
too vexed a one to be touched upon here; 
and there is no trace of the name of Oviedo 
either in documents or chronicles until the 
reign of Froila I., by whom in all probability 
the first church of San Salvador was built 
there. If we are to trust a doubtful docu¬ 
ment—accepted, however, by Prof. Dozy— 
the Abbot Fromistan and the Priest Maximus 
were the first reclaimers of the waste ground 
on which Oviedo was subsequently raised, in 
the fourth year of Froila, that is a.d. 761 
(Esp . Sagr., xxxvii., App.). Again, in her 
eagerness to represent Alfonso the Catholic as 
“a son of the noble Baltic line”(l), Miss Yonge 
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has entirely overlooked the real significance 
of his parentage, and of the importance of 
his marriage with Pelayo’s daughter, Erme- 
sinda, by which the regimes of Cantabria— 
of which Alfonso’s father is represented as 
dux in the ninth-centnry chronicles—and 
Asturias were nnited under one head, and 
the foundation of the future State laid. 

It will be seen from these few remarks that 
the first four chapters of Miss Yonge’s book 
have no claim to be treated as history at all. 
No other part of the book is quite as wrong as 
its opening, and towards the end, where the 
historical ground is safer and the authorities 
more obvious, it improves a good deal, while 
the account of the capture of Granada and 
of the expulsion of the Moriscoes is given 
with all Miss Yonge’s power of vivid and 
effective narrative. Still, all the Moham¬ 
medan history is based on Viardot, and 
Viardot is based on Conde, and of what 
value or rather valuelessness Conde’s work 
is for the Spanish student all readers of 
Prof. Dozy know or ought to know. By 
the way, what does Miss Yonge mean by her 
mysterious reference to “ the Moorish his¬ 
torian Conde ” as Viardot’s authority ? Is 
the personality of Don Jose Antonio Conde, 
-exile and politician of the present century, 

<unknown to her, and does she class Conde 
with the Oriental brotherhood of Al-Makkari 
• or Ibn-Khaldotunor the author of the Akbar 
Madjmoua ? 

We have said that a great deal of the book 
is above the level of the first four chapters. 
It is, however, strewn with mistakes even 
where the mistakes are not Conde’s and 
might have been avoided. We notice the 
. account of Alfonso the Tenth as singularly 
careless and inaccurate, while of the real 
meaning and tendencies of his extraordinary 
reign there is no sign of understanding. “ Mi 
Cid Campeador ” is a title unknown, so far 
as we are aware, either in Poema, ballads, or 
chronicle (it may be noted, however, in 
passing, that the treatment of the Cid story 
is perhaps the best point in the book); while 
“ Don Juan Ayala ” is a slovenly transfor¬ 
mation of “Pedro Lopez de Ayala,” the 
great Chancellor of Castile, and the best- 
known of all Spanish chroniclers. Why 
■does Miss Yonge write so much and so 
"hastily ? The present book is altogether 
unworthy of her, in spite of its cleverness, 
and ought to be a matter for real regret to 
those who are sensible of her past services to 
educational literature. Mart A. Ward. 


The Life of Robert Stevenson, Civil Engineer. 

By David Stevenson, Civil Engineer. 

(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

' The subject of this memoir is not the 
Robert Stephenson so well known in con¬ 
nexion with railways, but another mem¬ 
ber of the same profession who lived a 
r generation earlier, and who also did good 
.and useful work, but in a different line. 
He was principally occupied in develop¬ 
ing another large branch of engineering 
practice, which has conferred inestimable 
■benefits on mankind—namely, the protection 
•of sea-going commerce by coast illumination. 
His name, though much less familiar to the 
■ordinary public than those of the Northum¬ 
berland railway-engineers, is well known 


and highly honoured among those who are 
acquainted with British lighthouse con¬ 
struction ; and his son, who has also earned 
distinction in the same profession, has, grate¬ 
fully and gracefully, offered a tribute of 
filial respect to him in putting the chief facts 
of his life on record. The work before us 
is executed in good taste, and aims at little 
more than a statement of the chief pro¬ 
fessional occupations of the elder Steven¬ 
son, given to a large extent in his own 
words. It is somewhat bulky, being illus¬ 
trated with many engravings, cuts, &c.; and 
although its chief interest will, from its 
nature, be rather with the technical than 
with the general public, it is more readable 
than accounts of professional works usually 
are. 

Robert Stevenson was born in 1772. His 
father, a maltster in Glasgow, died two 
years later, and his widow took for her 
second husband a Mr. Thomas Smith, a ship¬ 
owner and member of the Trinity House 
of Dundee. He was also an ironmonger 
and a lamp-maker; and, as he was of an 
ingenious mechanical turn of mind, the 
junction in his business of navigation and 
illumination set him a-thinking whether 
something might not be advantageously done 
to improve the imperfect and clumsy mode 
then adopted of guiding vessels on their 
nightly way. 

There was nothing new in the erection 
of beacons, containing lights, on rocks and 
headlands; indeed, the Eddystone Light¬ 
house, built by Smeaton in 1759, was one 
of the most famed engineering works of 
the last century. But the mode of illumina¬ 
tion adopted in these structures was very 
primitive; the best of them had nothing be¬ 
yond common candles, of which the Eddy- 
stone lantern contained twenty-four; and, as 
they were unaided by reflectors or any optical 
contrivances, the rays were dim and feeble, 
visible but a short distance away, and form¬ 
ing but an imperfect guide to the navigators. 
In the more ordinary cases the only mode 
of warning the mariner was by open coal- 
fires ; and a description of one of the best 
of these, which existed for 181 years on the 
Isle of May, at the entrance to the Firth of 
Forth, is given in the book before us. It con¬ 
sisted merely of a tower having at the top an 
open iron cage or “ chauffer,” in which a bon¬ 
fire of coal was kept up. No fewer than 
400 tons were consumed in it annually, and 
three men were employed to keep it burn¬ 
ing ; but the appearance of the light was ever 
varying, now shooting up in high flames, 
again enveloped in dense smoke, and, from 
being prejudicially affected by the wind, 
it was never well seen when most required. 

Now, it seems to have occurred to Smith, 
the lamp-maker, that lamps would form 
much better means of illumination than 
either the dim candles of the Eddystone or 
the obscure and troublesome coal-firea of the 
ordinary beacons; and, moreover, by a bril¬ 
liant inspiration, he hit upon the possibility, 
when he had got a good light, of increasing 
its power largely by the addition of mirrors 
placed behind it, so as to reflect and 
strengthen its rays. Like all ingenious in¬ 
ventors, however, he had some difficulty in 
getting his proposals attended to. We are 
not told whether the “Trinity House of 


Dundee,” of which he was a munAq . 1 
meddled with lighting questions; but it is 
on record that in 1786 a complaint was 
made by shipmasters to some “ Chamber of 
Commerce ” of the defective state of the 
coal-light on the Isle of May. Mr. S mith 
submitted to them his “ plan for improving 1 
the light by dispensing with the coal-fire;" 
but, after due deliberation, the Chamber 
resolved “that, while they allowed much 
ingenuity to Mr. Smith’s plan of reflectors, 
they were of opinion that a coal-light should 
be continued.” 

As one of the members of this Chamber 
was no less a person than the famed philo. 
sopher Prof. Robison, one would have ! 
thought that such a resolution would : 
extinguish Mr. Smith’s lamp for good ; 
and all ; but the shipmasters and the 1 
public took it in their heads to view the 
matter in a different light, by procuring an 
Act of Parliament which quietly extinguished 
the Chamber of Commerce, or at least took • 
the management of the coast lights out of 
their hands. In the same year there was 
constituted a “Board of Northern light- 1 
houses,” who, the moment they were incor- 
porated, called Mr. Smith before them, and 
after hearing and considering his plans, not 
only gave them full approbation, but, in 
order to recognise his merit and to encourage 
him in his labours, dubbed him an Engineer, 1 
and appointed him to act for them officially 
in that capacity. They had authority to 
erect “four lighthouses in the north part of 
Great Britain, and so little time did they 
lose that a new light, on Mr. Smith’s plan, 
was exhibited on Kinnaird Head the year 
after the passing of their Act of incorpora¬ 
tion. 

Robert Stevenson, Smith’s step-son, was 
then fifteen years of age; his mother, a very 
pious woman (who, as her son remarks, 
relied strongly on Providence, although ad¬ 
mitting that in regard to herself its ways 
had been often dark), had intended him for 
the ministry; but, being fond of mechanics, 
he had made himself so useful to Smith that 
he was engaged, at the age of nineteen, to 
superintend the erection of a lighthonse on 
the island of Little Cumbrae, in the Clyde, 
according to Smith’s designs. The lad did 
his work so well that, with the most orthodox 
dramatic propriety, he was allowed to marry 
his master’s daughter (by a former mar¬ 
riage), was received into partnership, and . 
ultimately, on Smith’s retirement, succeeded 
to his office and his business. 

The chief occupation of his life thence¬ 
forward was to design and construct light¬ 
houses on the new plan, and this gave ample 
scope for his talent and skill, not only in 
perfecting and improving the principles of 
illumination, but in erecting the necessary 
structures, often under circumstances of 
much novelty and difficulty. But we must 
not forget to award to the obscure Dundee 
lamp-maker the credit of being the real in¬ 
ventor of the present mode of lighthonse 
illumination; and the handsome acknowledg¬ 
ment of this fact by Mr. David Stevenson 
(but for whom his name would probably 
have been forgotten) is a most creditable 
feature of the book; a more narrow-minded 
biographer, particularly under the bias o 
relationship, would have ingeniously tried 
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to exalt his hero’s merits at Smith’s expense; 
hut oar author has had sense enough to see 
that his father’s reputation needs no such 
false colouring. 

As Stevenson’s entrance into mechanical 
life had been, as it were, accidental, he had 
received no fitting scientific education for 
it, but he determined to supply this defici¬ 
ency, after his employment at Cumbrae, by 
devoting himself with great zeal to mathe¬ 
matics and other cognate studies at the 
Andersonian Institution in Glasgow, and 
subsequently at the University of Edinburgh. 
By this means he was enabled to enrol him¬ 
self with more confidence in the ranks of 
the profession of a civil engineer. His first 
report on his own account to the Light¬ 
house Board was in 1798, and in 1801 he 
was deputed to undertake a great survey of 
the whole of the lights on the coasts of 
England, Wales, and the Isle of Man, with 
a view of comparing the different systems 
in use, and of enabling the Scotch Board to 
adopt any improvements that might present 
themselves. In carrying out this duty he 
was arrested*in Cornwall as a French spy, 
by some persons who had remarked his 
taking notes on the coast, and he had some 
difficulty in substantiating the harmless and 
peaceful nature of his enquiries. 

The work with which his name is most 
prominently associated is the lighthouse on 
the Inchcape or Bell Rock off the east coast 
of Scotland, nearly abreast of the entrance 
to the Firth of Tay, and eleven miles from 
the main land. The lines of Southey, em¬ 
bodying the legend from which the name of 
“ Bell ” is derived, are well known; and, as 
a matter of fact, the rock, from its being 
hidden by the tide, and lying in a much- 
frequented track, was long the dread of 
navigators. In December 1799 occurred 
a dreadful storm from the north-east, in 
which no fewer than seventy vessels were 
stranded or lost on the coast of Scotland 
alone. Many of them, it was not doubted, 
might have been saved had there been a 
light on the Bell Rock, on which it was 
generally believed that H. M. ship York , of 
seventy-four guns, with all hands, perished, 
none being left to tell the tale. There was 
thus a general demand that a lighthouse 
should be erected there. Mr. Stevenson 
began to consider the design; early in 1800 
he visited the rock, after which he perfected 
his plans. An Act of Parliament was applied 
for in 1802-3, but, being opposed by the 
Corporation of London on the ground of too 
great a range of coast duties, it was postponed 
till 1806, when it passed, and the Com¬ 
missioners at once put tho work in hand. 
Mr. Stevenson says :— 

“ The erection of a lighthouse on a rock about 
twelve miles from land, and so low in the water 
that the foundation course must be at least on a 
level with the lowest tide, was an enterprise so 
full of uncertainty and hazard that it could not 
fail to press on my mind.” 

He had, indeed, the bright example before 
him of Smeaton’s great work on the Eddy- 
stone ; but, although this was of considerable 
use to him, yet the Bell Rock involved such 
special difficulties as to require much original 
design. Smeaton died in 1792, but Rennie, 
who was consulted by Stevenson on the work, 


encouraged him by a pathetic invocation of 
the great engineer’s shade:— 

“Poor old fellow,” said he, “I hope he will 
now and then take a peep of us, and inspire 
you with fortitude and courage to brave all 
difficulties and all dangers, to accomplish a 
work which will, if successful, immortalise you in 
the annals of fame.” 

The nature of these difficulties and dan¬ 
gers, and the manner in which they were 
overcome, may be read in the book itself; it 
must suffice here to state that the lighthouse 
was successfully completed, and the light 
shown, in February 1811. Sir Walter 
Scott, who visited the Bell Rock in 1814, 
left in the album the following impromptu, 
a facsimile of which is printed in the bio- 
graphy 

“ Pharox loquitur. 

Far in the bosom of the deep 

O'er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail. 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 

The Commissioners were so well pleased 
with Mr. Stevenson’s work that they ordered 
a bust of him to be placed in the library of 
the lighthouse, where, however, we fear it 
has little chance of being seen. 

We have thought it right to confine our 
notice to the chief object of Mr. Stevenson’s 
practice; but his son properly takes pains 
to inform us that he was not altogether a 
one-sided man, and that he gave attention 
to many other professional subjects. Among 
these were designs of some magnitude and 
importance for the improvement of tho City 
of Edinburgh, which were to a large extent 
carried out, much to the public advantage. 
He also was employed in road-making and 
bridges, in the arrangement of ferries, in 
early railway projects, in harbour and river 
improvements, and so on; and he published 
many papers of considerable merit on various 
scientific subjects. He died at the ripe age 
of seventy-eight, leaving two sons, both fol¬ 
lowing his own walk in life. W. Pole. 


Christian Life ancl Practice in the Early 
Church. By E. de Pressense, D.D., 
Author of “ Jesus Christ: His Times, 
Life, and Work,” &c. Translated by 
Annie Harwood-Holmden. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

There is no portion of Church history which 
presents so abiding an interest as that of the 
first three centuries. It was in this period 
that the Roman world was to a large extent 
Christianised, while an immense change 
passed over thought and life in the Christian 
Church itself. The very scantiness of the 
authorities for at least a portion of this 
period gives zest to enquiry; where docu¬ 
ments are so few, the discovery of a fresh 
manuscript, the observation of a hitherto 
unsuspected coincidence, even a probable 
emendation of a corrupt passage, may 
throw a new light upon a transaction. 
Hence the first three centuries of Church 
history have long been the favourite ground 
both of scholars and of ingenious theorists ; 
they supply abundant opportunity for the 
exercise of the characteristic qualities of 
both. 


Dr. Pressensd does not fall exactly into 
either class; he is rather a literary artist 
who is interested in ecclesiastical subjects. 
His work stands very far above the great 
mass of books compiled from a few secondary 
authorities, and spiced to suit the palates of 
a particular class of readers; he is a student 
both of the original authorities and of the 
principal results of modem research; but his 
study has not been of that patient and 
thorough kind which might have entitled 
him to rank among the scholars who have 
thrown fresh light upon the period. Dr. 
Pressense is, in the main, an interpreter to 
his countrymen of some of the best results 
of German thought and research; but even 
here his study seems to have taken some¬ 
what too narrow a range. He has read, and 
quotes with approval, Albert Ritschl’s excel¬ 
lent work Lie Entstehung der Altkatholischen 
Kirche ; but he shows little or no acquaint¬ 
ance with the writings of Schwegler, Baur, 
and others with which Ritschl’s work has so 
intimate a relation. Even Neander does 
not seem to have been much used. A yet 
more important defect is his almost total 
want of acquaintance—so far as we can 
discover—with Roman Catholic writers who 
have illustrated the subject before him. 
For instance, he never refers to any one of 
the series of works on the ecclesiastical life 
and discipline of the Church of the first 
three centuries in which Ferdinand Probst 
has methodised the results of his extensive 
reading. It is true, Probst is uncritical, and 
must be used with caution; but collectors 
have their use as well as critics. Even in 
the portion which relates to ritual he ignores 
the great Roman liturgiologists, except 
Renaudot, with whom his acquaintance 
seems to be superficial. Of English books 
he has made little use; though he refers 
occasionally to Bingham, and once to Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
It would have been an advantage to him to 
consult Prof. Lightfoot’s essay on “The 
Christian Ministry,” in his edition of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, before he wrote 
his chapter on the “ Organisation of Autho¬ 
rity.” Throughout the work be leans too 
much on the authority of Augusti’s Hand- 
huch, an excellent book in its way, but 
published more than fifty years ago, and 
therefore belonging to a time when many 
of the discussions through which real 
advance has been made were hardly begun. 
And he hns also, we think, somewhat too 
much confidence in the late Baron von 
Bunsen. 

Here and there we trace, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a want of scholarly care and exact¬ 
ness. In Dr. Pressense’s comment (p. 231, 
note) on the well-known passage of St. Basil 
(De Spir. Sancto, c. 2?), which is by some sup¬ 
posed to indicate that no liturgy was com¬ 
mitted to writing before the fourth century, 
it is evident that he knows nothing of the 
technical sense of the word irUXqtnc —the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit on the 
elements ; and we certainly do not “ gather 
from the passage of Basil . . . that the 
liturgies before Nicaea were still indeter¬ 
minate, and had not assumed a strictly- 
defined form : ” St. Basil’s words distinctly 
imply that the words of the Epiclesis had 
assumed a definite form; what he says is 
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that they were not in Scripture, but derived 
from unwritten tradition. Renaudot sup. 
poses that he also implies that they were 
not written down, which is not improb¬ 
able, though the words may bear another 
signification. When Dr. Pressense says 
that the so-called liturgies of Basil and 
Chrysostom “ bear the impress of their age 
and style of rhetoric,” we might almost 
suppose him to be unaware that a large part 
of the liturgy which bears the name of Chry¬ 
sostom is confessedly much later than Chry¬ 
sostom’s time. In his account of the liturgies 
he takes no account of Latin liturgies at 
all, though there can be no doubt that a 
Latin liturgy flourished in Africa, and pro¬ 
bably in Italy and Gaul also, within the 
period of which he treats. If (p. 289) “ the 
simplicity of the prayers forbids long 
periods,” it is singular that some of the 
earliest extant liturgies are rather remark¬ 
able for long periods. Dr. Pressense says 
(p. 433) that when a slave desired to 
be admitted a catechumen, he “ was required 
to bring from his master a certificate of 
good conduct; ” what the passage quoted 
in support of this says, is simply “ let his 
master be asked whether he consents ” (“ 
avs tvcoKu). Dr. Pressense says that the 
Church exhorted masters “ never to fail in 
patience toward ” their slaves ; Tertullian, 
in the passage referred to, recommends 
slaves not to fail in patience toward their 
masters. Dr. Pressense states (p. 251) :— 
“ Clement of Alexandria says, ‘ I do not call 
tho place where the elect gather together a 
Church; ’ ” what Clement does say is, “ I 
do not now call the place, but the gathering 
of the elect, a church ”—that is, “ I am not 
at present using the word i^Xgaia in the 
sense of a building:” implying that it 
might be so used. It would not be difficult 
to find a passage which reports the cry “ the 
Christians to the lions; ” that which Dr. 
Pressense does quote (Tertull., Be Sped., c. 
27) says that men called for “ lions for the 
Christians.” It strikes one as rather odd 
to see the inscription A lovvaiov larpov npetr- 
fivrepov (accented exactly as we have given 
it) rendered, “ Dionysius fulfilling at once 
the duties of priest and physician ” (p. 500). 
It is perhaps due to the translator, and not 
the author, that the well-known l\0vc is 
wrongly interpreted (p. 509), four words 
only being given instead of five, and those 
in the wrong order. 

But, though such indications of a certain 
slightness of study prevent our placing Dr. 
Pressense’s History in the highest class, it is 
still an interesting and valuable work. The 
general tone is excellent, at once candid and 
reverent; the reflections are often striking 
and just; the narrative is clear and agree¬ 
able. He has not quite succeeded in making 
tho Novatian controversy interesting, but 
that is perhaps due to the nature of the 
snbject. The best portion is undoubtedly 
the third Book, which treats of the “ Moral 
Life ” of the Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries. Here the ground is toler¬ 
ably clear of controversy, and suits Dr. Pres- 
senso’s powers much better than subjects 
like Ritual and Sacerdotalism, which are 
everywhere scarred with the controversies of 
the last three or four centuries. He gives 
an admirable condensed sketch, taken prin¬ 


cipally from Pried lander and Boissier, of the 
state of Paganism in the empire when Chris¬ 
tianity was first preached ; and his descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which Christianity 
modified the family, slavery and free labour, 
the relations of the citizen to the State, and 
Bocial life generally, is thoroughly good and 
sound. The account of the way in which 
the Christians took advantage of tho law 
relating to Burial Clubs to legalise the meet¬ 
ings of their own associations is especially 
curious and interesting. “ The Agape, the 
brotherly repast,” came “ to represent the 
funeral feast, so dear to the pagan frater¬ 
nities.” 

“ More than one simple inscription bears witness 
to the fact. The very hall of the Agape has been 
discovered in the peristyle of the catacomb of 
Domitilla. There are the stone seats for the 
guests, and the cistern to supply water for the 
meal. Nothing could be a stronger proof how com¬ 
pletely the Church adapted herself to the usages 
of the burial clubs, in order to gain the advantage 

of the liberal measures extended to them. 

We now understand how the thousands of 
Christians belonging to the great Church of Rome 
were enabled to build their city of the dead ” 
(p. 604). 

In short, the Christian life of the first three 
centuries has never been more attractively 
presented ; many readers will, undoubtedly, 
learn from the work before us some of the 
leading results of modem research who 
could not have read with any profit the 
treatises on which it is founded. 

Mrs. Harwood-Holmden’s translation is 
excellent, though she here and there retains 
a Gallicism, as in speaking of “august 
days ” of baptism, where we should rather 
speak of “ solemn seasons.” The “Pratres 
Arvales ’’appear rather oddly as the “ Brothers 
Arvales.” In giving so well-known a docu¬ 
ment as the Gloria in Ercelsis, it would 
have been well to adopt the familiar words 
of the English Prayer-Book, rather than 
translate independently from the French ; it 
would have gratified many readers and 
have offended none. The gentlemen to 
whom the revision of the notes was com¬ 
mitted have, unfortunately, shown them¬ 
selves scarcely competent. We constantly 
find Greek quotations incorrectly printed, 
and such monstrosities as avpwpeir)3vTtpov 
(p. 93), and rle trw( . , . irXov c [for Ti's 6 
trtaiiofitt’ot wXovmocJ are not rare. Augusti’s 
well - known Handluch der christUclien 
Archdologie appears throughout as “ Augus¬ 
tine, Archaeology," or something similar. 
Friedlander’s work on Roman morals ap¬ 
pears as Darstellunsen aus Sittenaeschichte 
Roms, and no hint is given that it is the same 
book which is several times quoted from the 
French translation as “ Mwurs Rornaines." 
Callistus is always Callisf/rus. The name 
Hefele sometimes appears as Haefele, some¬ 
times Hoefele. Mr. Brownlow, one of the 
authors of Roma Suhterranea, appears as 
“ Brownton.” “ Cyril, ‘ Hier. Cathec. Mys¬ 
tic. * ” represents a reference to the Gate- 
cheses Mystagogicae of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Possibly some of these mistakes are due to 
the author, but they should in any case 
have been corrected. S. Cheetham. 


Hibernia Yenatica. By M. O’Connor Mor- 

ris. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Literary records of hunting runs must be 
acknowledged generally to be dull reading. 
A catalogue of small local celebrities, horses 
and their riders ; a familiar allusion to farms 
and spinnies known only in the neighbour, 
hood ; details of the country crossed from 
the find in the cover to the death in the 
open, or the escape into a drain, enlivened by 
the account of accidents to man, horse, or 
hound, do not afford much interest to out¬ 
siders who have not shared in the sport, and 
are unacquainted with the heroes of the 
day. Yet the columns of the papers devoted 
to sport are during the hunting season 
filled with such accounts, which some per- 
sons must read, or they would not be pub- 
lished. The inspiration of these chronicles 
is generally what Lord Beaconsfield has 
called egotistical vanity, a desire, if not to 
malign their rivals, at least to glorify the 
writers and the servants of the hunt. 
There are, of course, records and records. 
Those which appear in the penny sporting- 
papers are ephemeral, and addressed pos¬ 
sibly to professional gentlemen, huntsmen, 
and their subordinates, whom the write, 
to prove their intimacy, generally call by 
their Christian names. The Field, we all 
know, writes for country gentlemen, and its 
correspondents quote Horace, and pique 
themselves on the happy phraseology with 
which they adorn the common matters per¬ 
taining to the sports of wood and field. 

This very handsome volume, Mr. Morris 
tells us in his Preface, is a record of last 
season’s sport in Ireland, without revision 
or alteration, as it appeared in letters to the 
Field. It is dedicated by permission to a 
Royal Duke; is adorned with photographs 
of ladies, who, in the author’s style, would 
be called aristocratic votaries of Diana; is got 
up in print and paper regardlessly of expense, 
and is, I suppose, at the high-water mark of 
newspaper hunting-history. The author 
certainly does not write for huntsmen, and 
his tall words and facility of happy classical 
allusion would not meet with intelligent 
appreciation from gentlemen of the class of 
Tom Sebright, or Jack Arthur. It is not 
necessary to travel further than the Preface 
to find that he is a master in the art of fine 
writing:— 

“ Most countries can boast the present luxuries 
of high civilisation, beautiful scenery, the pathos 
and tenderness of past associations, the treasons 
of art, or the resources of spirit-stirring sport 
within their borders. Ireland, not altogether 
poor in the former categories, is eminently rich 
in the last desideratum, which marks out this 
beautiful isle of emerald sheen, thrown up like a 
terrestrial Anadayomene as a waif from the seeth¬ 
ing Atlantic, to be a special paradise for hunters, 
a very Arcady of pursuit, from the golden vale of 
Limerick to the almost boundless grassenes ot 
Meath the Royal. . ■ 

“ Switzerland, with its concordant discord o 
nature, is said to be the playground of Europe- 
Paris and Rome, Venice and Florence, will ever 
swarm with curious visitors so long as art a 
worshipped and history is enshrined in men 
thoughts and memories. Scotland is yeary 
affected by migrant gunners, with prudent appre* 
ciation; while the salmonidae annually t 
Norway's rivers and fiords into very tides of ■‘ 8C * 
tolua ” (Preface, p. viii.). 
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The high note struck in the Preface does 
not fail ns throughout the volume. If the 
anthor alludes to a doubt as to foxes having 
been as prolific as he would wish, he puts it, 
“ supposing Lucina had not been propitious 
to the gravid vixens; ” in reporting that 
cub-hunting had ceased, and that the meets 
were now duly advertised, he tells ns “ the 
hunting of foxes ceased to be an Elensinian 
mystery, to which the hierophants and the 
initiated (practically the few that had the 
office) alone were admitted.” He describes 
the hospitality of a hunt-breakfast by stating 
“ that the esurient were not sent empty 
away.” He is as minute in his catalogues 
as Homer; and in this way he heralds a list 
of ladies present at a meet of the Kildare 
hounds:— 

“ Having spoken of the sons of Mars, I suppose I 
may take up my mythological parable and say 
something of the daughters of Venus, who formed 
a perfect galaxy at the meet; and who, if the 
syntax code be generally correct that ‘ the mascu¬ 
line is more worthy than the feminine,’ upset 
pro hoc vice all the rules and canons of grammar, 
and made us perhaps very bad English scholars, 
but most attentive students of the line of Irish 
beauty(p. 2e0). 

Mr. Morris has certainly not forgotten his 
Latin Grammar, and old friends from that 
source often meet us in his pages. In offer¬ 
ing his readers a choice in the description 
of two different runs, of course he does not 
forget his “utrum horum mavis, accipe.” 
But to do him justice he is well up in what 
he calls his early friend and foe, Horace, 
and familiar lines from Virgil flow freely 
from his pen. The phrases “ experto credp,” 
“ ultima Thule,” “ Finis coronat opus,” 
“ Si canimus sylvas, sylvae sint consule 
dignae,” occur within one page of print. 
A nobleman deceased, and succeeded as a 
supporter of fox-hunting by his son, recalls 
“ Uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus.” 

Ireland for once parched up by want of 
rain realises Virgil’s description “ cum ex- 
nstus ager morientibus aestuat arvis.” The 
funeral of a fox-hunting celebrity is aptly 
commemorated in Augustan verse— 

“ His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.” 

A fox killed in a poultry-yard has for his 
epitaph 

“ Non lex e9t iustior ulla 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 

Finally, as a very pretty specimen of Mr. 
Morris’s aptness at classical quotation, a 
jockey who would not sell a race for a fiver 
provokes comparison with the Horatian 
worthy who 

“ Ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos." 

I trust this wealth of classical allusion 
pleased the country gentlemen for whom it 
was supplied. One tart may be pleasant 
eating, while thirty naturally clog the palled 
appetite. To quote once more from Mr. 
Morris’s Preface:— 

** The old lady of tradition felt a thrill of historic 
rapture at the very sound of Mesopotamia. 
Meath is a modern Mesopotamia. The Tigris 
and Euphrates water no fairer vales than the 
Liffey and the Boyne. The Suir is more to us 
now than the effete though immortal streams of 
Simois and Scamander.” 


Perhaps if I were better acquainted with the 
Suir, I should not have found it such an 
irksome task to read through this volume. 

James Innes Minchin. 


PROVERBS QUOTED BY CERVANTES. 
Spanish Salt: a Collection of all the Pro¬ 
verbs which are to be found in “ Don 
Quixote .” By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. 
(Pickering.) 

This is a book which will have a special 
charm for lovers of proverbs and students of 
Spanish character. There are few nations 
which have a stock of proverbs so extensive 
and racy. There are few to whom the 
proverb is so dear. This is attested by three 
epistles of Blasco de Garay, which are made 
up of a thousand proverbs welded into a 
continuous discourse. Juan de Yriarte col¬ 
lected twenty-four thousand proverbs; hence 
the difficulty of making a compact selection 
fairly representative of the special charac¬ 
teristics of this popular wit and wisdom. 
Mr. Burke has hit upon the ingenious plan 
of taking the refranes which are found in 
Don Quixote. Each proverb in the volume 
has thus received the endorsement of Spain’s 
first humourist. Those who five years ago 
welcomed the dainty little volume in which 
Sancho Panza’s proverbs were enshrined 
will be glad to have them in a revised form. 
The now and not less appropriate title of 
Spanish Salt is justified by the extensive 
changes which Mr. Burke has made. We are 
not sure whether under this more compre¬ 
hensive title Mr. Burke might not well have 
included some of the delightfully quaint and 
pithy refranes which glitter in Quzman de 
Alfarache and other novels of the same 
class. This, but in too brief a manner, he 
has done in the Introduction. The light 
thrown upon national character by some of 
these sayings is curious and interesting. 
Like those of all other nations, Spanish pro¬ 
verbs are not without contradictions. Pro¬ 
crastination is certainly a specially Spanish 
defect; yet we have this striking phrase:— 
“ Por la calle do Despues se acabe a la casa 
deNunca” (“By the street of By-and-by 
one arrives at tho house of Never ”). Com¬ 
pare this with the injunction not to attempt 
to-day that which can be done to-morrow ! 
As an expression of superlative and comic 
disappointment there are few things better 
than “No hallar nidos donde penso hallar 
pajaros ” (“ Not to find even nests where 
one thought to find birds ”). A thought of 
Juvenal’s which Tennyson has adorned is 
expressed in “ Nobleza consists en la virtud.” 
Many of the proverbs point to local circum¬ 
stances or modes of thought. “ Como asno 
de gitano con azogue in los oidos ” is an 
allusion to the trick of the gipsy horse- 
dealers, who imparted swiftness, if not 
strength, by pouring a small quantity of 
quicksilver into the donkey’s ears. Love 
occupies a good deal of the attention of the 
proverbial philosopher, and he almost loses 
his sentontiousness in the glow of metaphor. 

“ The darts of Love are blunted by the 
modesty of maidens; ” “ Love looks through 
spectacles which make copper look like gold, 
poverty like riches, and foul tears like 
pearls.” Harping on the same string, we 


have “ Ojos ay que de laganas se enamoran.” 
This may fittingly be paralleled by the 
Platonic doctrine of a Lancashire proverb, 
which declares that “ God never sent a feau 
[ugly, foul] face, but he sent a feau fancy 
for it.” 

Like all good selections of proverbs, Mr. 
Burke’s elegant little volume is suggestive 
in various directions. Much could be said 
in its praise, but a buen entendeilor pocas 
palabras. William E. A. Axon. 


The Abbey of Paisley. By J. Cameron Lees, 

D.D. (Paisley: A. Gardner.) 

Some time ago we had to notice an anony¬ 
mous book on the same subject, hut written 
on a very different principle from this. Tho 
author’s guiding principle was “ that where 
facts fail us, we may lawfully resort to 
fancy; ” but Dr. Lees has wisely restrained 
his fancy from appearing in his book, and, 
instead, put as many facts as possible 
into it. 

Paisley Abbey was founded as a priory 
by the ancestor of the Royal house of 
Stuart, Walter FitzAlan, a Shropshire lord, 
who returned to Scotland with David I. 
after his expedition to England in support of 
his niece, the Empress Matilda, He became 
the king’s Dapifer, or Server, and afterwards 
Seneschallus, or Steward, a title which his 
descendants assumed as a surname. Sir 
Walter Scott makes the Regent Murray 
speak of his descent from Alanus Dapifer ; 
but Alan himself held no such office, and 
spent his life in his Shropshire home. 

The abbey was an offshoot from the 
Cluniac house of Wenlock, and was dedi¬ 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. 
James, St. Milburga, and St. Nicrinus. Of 
these patron saints, Milburga, the daughter 
of King Penda, and abbess of a nunnery at 
Wenlock, was imported into Scotland by the 
monks; but Nicrinus, an abbot of Bangor in 
Ireland, in the sixth century, was already 
revered in Paisley as one of the earliest 
preachers of the Gospel there. His life and 
miracles are detailed in the Aberdeen Bre¬ 
viary, but they are of a very ordinary type, 
except his ingenious punishment of an in¬ 
solent Irish prince, by making him feel 
“pressuras etangustias uxoris suaeparientis.” 
The name of the English saint, Milburga, 
was patriotically dropped during Wallace’s 
wars, and does not appear in any of the 
Seals. The connexion of the priory with 
Wenlock was severed in 1219, when it became 
an abbey by bull from Honorius III. Another 
tie to England was loosed at the same time ; 
a pension to the master of Sempringham for 
lands at Dalmatin, which had formerly be¬ 
longed to that house, was left unpaid, and in 
despair he resigned it to a Scotchman. Even 
he had great trouble in exacting the “ im¬ 
post,” as Dr. Lees calls it; and the question 
was not finally settled till 1373. Dr. Lees, like 
atrue Scot, condoles with the abbey for having 
to send money southwards, although it was a 
low rent for a valuable property. A similar 
feeling shows itself in his account of Bishop 
Wishart of Glasgow, who was “ so great a 
patriot that no oath could possibly bind him 
to the English king.” Another patriot, 
William Wallace, belonged to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paisley, and Dr. Lees suggests, 
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very plausibly, that his ancestors were 
Welshmen who accompanied Fitzalan thither 
from Shropshire. Wallace may perhaps be 
deserving of praise for his military qualities, 
bat it is rather too much to speak of the 
veneration for the Church of a man who 
spared neither sex nor age in his raids, and 
even burnt a kirk of D unotter when full of 
people. 

It is worthy of note that nearly all the 
names occurring in the early charters of the 
Stuarts are Norman or English, and hardly 
any Celtic. 

The general history of the abbey is a 
typical one. It steadily rose in wealth and 
power, and was at enmity with the nearest 
bishop, the Bishop of Glasgow. In the 
fourteenth century the abbot obtained the 
mitre and ring. In the next century it had 
reached its highest state of prosperity, and 
then gradually got “ out of all gude rewle.” 
A tavern even was held within its gates, 
while the officers were permitted to hold 
property, contrary to the rules of the 
order. Then came the royal interference 
with the election of abbot, an evil from 
which Scotch monasteries suffered far more 
than English, and which materially hastened 
their destruction. In England, until just 
before the Dissolution, when men were 
notoriously promoted to abbeys and priories 
on aocount of their willingness to surrender 
the property when called upon, the heads 
of houses, if not elected by the convent, 
appear generally to have had some sort of 
fitness for their position, and at all events 
belonged either to the house itself or to 
some other of the same order. The chief 
complaints against the monasteries were 
vague ones of immorality, which were not 
altogether without foundation, though they 
were purposely exaggerated. In fact, monks 
and friars were no worse than, and probably 
not half as bad as, tb e ordinary society in which 
they lived. According to their vows, they 
ought, of course, to have been much better, 
but still monasteries were not the sinks of 
iniquity which they have been represented 
to be. In Scotland, however, the king and 
the nobles had found out the advantage of 
giving convents in commendam, a practice 
which was but sparingly resorted to in 
England. This afforded them a cheap 
method of providing for all sorts of persons 
in whom they took an interest, espe¬ 
cially their illegitimate children, for abbeys 
were given in this way to persons who had 
no intention of leading a monastic life and 
only wanted the income. The effect on dis¬ 
cipline may be easily imagined. By this 
means monasteries came rather to bo con¬ 
sidered as a means of providing for the 
hangers-on of the nobles than as houses 
conducted for the benefit of those among 
the lower classes whose disposition unfitted 
them for an active life. The people thus 
lost their interest in them, and the nobles 
wanted to spoil them: so ruin was inevitable. 
In England, on the other hand, the people 
appear on the whole rather to have sympa¬ 
thised with the religious, as the suppressions 
were carried out solely in the interests of 
the rich. Of course, when plunder was 
going on, the neighbours tried to get their 
share, if they could outwit the rapacious 
commissioners; but in many parts of England 


they soon found out their mistake and 
wanted the abbeys back again, which does 
not appear to have been the case in Scotland. 

Dr. Lees’ account of monastic life is 
written in a most appreciative spirit. He 
is quite willing to see the reverence which 
once existed in formalities which many could 
only deride as superstitious: as, for instance, 
the extreme care taken in all processes by 
which the Eucharistic wafer was made. His 
chapter on this head is well worth reading, as 
it applies equally to all Cluniac houses in both 
kingdoms. He acknowledges also the great 
service done to husbandry by the monks as 
landlords, and prints in full a rent-roll of the 
abbey of the fifteenth century, which throws 
considerable light on their method of man¬ 
aging their estates. The fact that abbey ten¬ 
ants were not likely to have their rants raised, 
and were not liable to military service, re¬ 
sulted in the prosperous condition of their 
farms ; which again raised the greed of the 
nobles, and hastened their downfall. 

For the further history of what succeeded 
to the abbey, how the Paisley people at 
first “ steyked ” the church doors against the 
Protestant preachers, and how the Reformed 
faith gradually won its way against all oppo¬ 
sition, readers must turn to the book itself. 
Perhaps some will be surprised to find how 
much force was necessary, when they read 
of the persecution of the Catholic Countess 
of Abercom, who suffered imprisonment 
both in the Tolbooth and Canongate jail, 
and finally died of squalor carceris ; and of 
the case of Mary Hamilton, whom, after a 
long process, the Presbytery at last forced 
to attend church, though she had to be 
carried thither in bed. 

There is a copious Appendix of records 
added, in the collection of which much 
research must have been used ; but unfortu¬ 
nately there has not been so much care 
taken in printing them. To say nothing of 
misspelt Latin words, such as devinus for 
devotus; liminia, aliande; persistit for per- 
stitit ; and trengas for treugas in the tran¬ 
script of the facsimile, for some of which 
perhaps the printer may be responsible, 
there are others of more importance. 
The marginal note by Lord Fairfax in the 
facsimile is not “ ne reo credos," but “[<?] uo 
ne credos," the q having been cut off by the 
binder. On page xxi. the sentence “ Onles 
Kennedy maye be provided ” was puzzling 
till a reference to the original showed that the 
proper name is merely an error for the word 
“ remedy.” On the next page, also, “ Ire- 
lond ” is a misprint for “Icelond and a little 
farther on a letter is headed “ R. Rowes to 
Walsburgh,” though the correct names, 
Bowes and Walsingham, both occur in the 
signature and address of the letter. Among 
the illustrations is an engraving of the 
monument of Archbishop Hamilton, the last 
abbot, who was hanged at Stirling, the arms 
on which are described as being quarterly, 
a galley for Arran, and three cinqueports 
(meaning cinquefoils, which is the present 
coat) for Hamilton; but the monument, as 
engraved, shows quaterfoils. There are a 
few other engravings of architectural details 
and a view of the nave, showing the hand¬ 
some Decorated clerestory and triple west 
window. Paisley must congratulate itself 
that the building was not pulled down, as 


suggested in the last century, and also fiat 
their abbey church has found such an able 
historian as Dr. Lees. 

C. Tbici Maetu, 


NEW HOVELS. 

A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. In 
Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Oressida. By Bertha Thomas. In Three 
Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien. 

In Two Volumes. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The First Violin. In Three Volumes. (R. ; 

Bentley & Son.) 

Is it True ? By H. Elrington. In Two 
Volumes. (Remington & Co.) 

A Tragedy Indeed. From the French of 
Adolfe Belot. In Two Volumes. (Bern, 
ington So Co.) 

Edith Vivian’s Experience of the World. 

By Mrs. Woodward. In One Volume, 
(Clarke & Co.) 

In A True Marriage Miss Spender has writ 
ten a novel that, albeit a novel with a pur- 
pose, is yet excellent reading. Her intention 
is twofold. First of all she wishes to point 
out certain anomalies in the Irish marriage 
law ; and secondly she wishes to put in a 
plea against the old notion that nursing is a 
better and fairer trade than medicine for 
women in search of employment. Her prin¬ 
cipal story is ingenious and affecting: it in¬ 
volves a sort of bigamy; it affords great room 
for unhappiness and triumph ; it leads on to 
a case of manslaughter and a very obvions 
mystery; it ends with the usual wedding: 
what more can the novel-reader ask P Tie 
second point at issue has necessarily to be 
debated at far less length than the first. 
Indeed, its selection for debate at all is per¬ 
haps to be counted for one of Miss Spender's 
mistakes. The story of Rachel West and 
the brilliant young Oxford person is of 
itself enough to furnish forth a novel; that 
of the captain’s daughter who determines 
that there is a world elsewhere than in her 
father’s house, and goes to find it in St 
Mark’s Hospital am! cheap Bloomsbury 
lodgings, is superfluous. Miss Spender did 
right from her own point of view to tell it 
for she wanted to prove a case, and she has 
proved it. The hospital experiences of the 
captain’s daughter are cleverly seized and , 
cleverly conveyed; they have a savour of | 
real life about them which makes them 
rather gruesome; and though, of coarse, 
they do not tell the half of what a lady- 
nurse must see and do and suffer, they are 
yet sufficiently impressive, and go as far to 
push home a theory as such things can go. 
And they have withal a very serious fault— 
that of being a great deal too interesting to j 
be of any use as part of an underplot 
Rachel West is a nice-enough creature 
in her way, her husband is a bad man, 
and her lover is as well-meant as lovers 
always are. But, to me at least, they are 
not of much value compared with the 
glimpses of life as it is in hospital that 
Miss Spender gives; they suffer from their 
neighbourhood with reality. Why should 
not Miss Spender draw more largely onher 
frets and give her fancies rest ? Why 
should she not write us a hospital book • 
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Sach a thing well done would be worth 
having. 

Miss Thomas, the author of Cressida, is 
scarcely to be congratulated. Cressida 
is very flighty, very ambitious, and utterly 
unreadable. One opens it with the languid 
interest accorded to a first chapter, and one 
shuts it with the grateful joy that only a 
certain kind of last chapter can inspire; 
and one proceeds forthwith to forget all 
about it. Not much effort is necessary. 
The whole thing is so flimsy and so futile, 
the fabric of this vision is so baseless, that 
the mind is rid of it in a twinkling. One 
j. remembers a sort of dance of shadows, pos¬ 
turing bewilderedly in the conventional 
-c. attitudes of love, hate, doubt, folly, miscon¬ 
ception, despair, and death ; and one has 
some apprehension of the fact that they are 
-_ all intended to be subtle-minded, and that 
their aimless rigadoon is arranged on very 
cunning principles. But all that passes, 
and there is no more to be said. Why 
Cressida marries Joo, and flirts with Alec, 
and worships Stephen Halliday, and allows 
;Ki herself to believe that Norbert Alleyne is real 
J- enough to promise marriage to, are pro- 
- blems that are best left alone. There is 
'7 J neither hope nor need of solving them. 

Miss Charlotte O’Brien writes somewhat 

■ heavily, but her Light and Shade, a story of 
s’- ’67 and the Fenian movement, is none the 
i -• less a very good and capable work. It is 

: not very strong as regards plot; and as a 
i- piece of narrative it leaves much to be 
desired. But there is in it a something of 
« the high and rare quality of passion. Miss 
i 1 ? O’Brien, who bears an historically Irish 
:-a' name, knows her country not less than she 
,:'i loves it; and in dealing with the many- 
-7-r mooded heart of Ireland, she has approved 
j herself a writer of exceptional force. Her 
peasant men and women speak and live, for 
l.-' she handles them so lightly and so surely as 
i • to place them actually before the mind’s eye 
:i of him who reads. In the presence of such 
jj? a piece of work as the whole Costello 
; episode, it is not possible but that one 
■o should feel oneself assured of the advent of 
; ; a new writer of whom the best and strongest 
; is to be expected. There are faults enough 
and to spare in Light and Shade ; but it is 
almost a book, and, first effort as it is, has 
^ stuff in it that makes it almost literature. 

... - The hero of The First Violin is a certain 
Eugen Courvoisier, and as he is first fiddle 
) in an orchestra the name of the novel is ac- 
^ counted for naturally enough. It is a novel 
of the ordinary type, and may be read with 
r C/ ordinary interest. The characters are nearly 
U- all of them more or less musical, and so 
much German is written and spoken in the 

■ 1, course of the three volumes that it is not 

easy to determine whether the authoress— 
it is evidently the production of a woman 
—is an Englishwoman who has learned 
' German not wisely but too well, or a 
German who has condescended to use the 
English tongue as a background for the 
:> graceful fioriture of speech that Germans 
love to design. The music discoursed of is 
naturally the best and most ambitious; 
Sebastian Bach being trotted out romantic¬ 
ally in the second chapter, while Ruben- 
stein and Wagner, make their appearance 
directly afterwards, and there are hints 


enough of Beethoven and even of Raff to 
interest a reader mightily. The first violin 
is, of course, a very fine fellow; and as the 
heroine is the most promising pupil in the 
music school at Eberthal, it will be under¬ 
stood that, what with singers, masters, in¬ 
strumentalists, and pupils, the harmony is 
not less large than complete. The novel 
has some clever scenes in it—as, for instance, 
the introduction of May Wedderbum to 
Eugen Courvoisier, which is tolerably origi¬ 
nal in conception and executed with not a 
little ease and grace. There is a good deal 
of plot and counterplot, however, with which 
music has nothing to do. And having said 
that there is also a happy ending, we have 
really no more left to say. 

Is it True ? is perhaps the blankest page 
ever presented to the public as romance. 
Criticism in its case is impossible; for there 
is nothing to criticise. There is, it is as¬ 
sumed, a sort of attempt at plot; but as its 
principal feature is a missing will, its inter¬ 
est, as may be imagined, is not of the most 
novel order. Nor are the many personages in¬ 
volved in its simplicities in any way impres- 
sive. There are indications here and there 
that the scene of Is it True f is meant to be 
laid in Ireland, but the reader, who has only 
these to help him, would as easily identify 
its locality with the moon. That the author 
should have asked the question “ Is it 
True ? ” in his title-page is of a piece with 
the humorous futility of the whole thing. 
Whether it is true or not need hardly be 
debated. It is poor enough to be anything. 

The best part of A Tragedy Indeed is the 
idea out of which the plot is spun. Beyond 
that, it has but little merit, being, indeed, a 
dull story dully told. The principal—in¬ 
deed, the only—point of note in the transla¬ 
tion is the ingenuity which has coined for 
the “ Adolph ” of the author’s name such a 
privately French equivalent as “Adolfe.” 
Why Mr. Maitland should have been im¬ 
pelled to the performance of this intellectual 
feat it is not easy to discover. Perhaps it is 
a stroke of humour, designed to relieve the 
dismal dreadfulness of the book ; perhaps it 
is intended as a graceful compliment to M. 
Belot’s feelings as a Frenchman; perhaps it 
is a printer’s error merely. In any case, it 
is hardly worth discussion. 

Of Edith Vivian’s Experiences it is not 
possible to say anything either good, bad, 
or indifferent. It is a story written for 
religious readers only, and lies as far 
outside criticism as such things always 
do. Considered as a work of art, it were an 
absurdity; but it is not as a work of art 
that it ought to be considered, and therefore 
it will be best not to consider it at all— 
with the admission that there are, doubt¬ 
less, many people who will read it with a 
great deal of very genuine interest. 

W. E. Henlet, 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illus¬ 
trated. (Sampson Low and Co.) It is a little 
more than halt a century since the world suddenly 
discovered in Mary Mitford—a young lady, whose 
tragedy of Rienzi had shown her to be a disciple 
of Joanna Baillie—a wholly unexpected genius 
for the delineation of nature in her quietest and 
humblest forms. Her tales are now dead, her 


tragedies forgotten, but her modest studies of 
country life are quite as fresh and vivid as ever, 
and may expect to survive among the best English 
classics of the second class. Muss Mitford was a 
miniaturist, a precise and brilliant draughtswoman 
in the Dutch manner: no tiny detail escaped her 
notice ; no delicate tracery of foliage, no subtle 
gradation of low tones of colour was beyond her 
patience or her powers. Her descriptions of 
woodland scenery, of unobtrusive country life, of 
the rustic inhabitants of her own Berkshire 
hamlets, are unrivalled in their own class. No 
one has dared to be so minute as she; no one is so 
secure against a blot or an extravagance. Her 
deep enthusiasm was tempered by a singularly 
rich vein of humour; her extreme gentleness gave 
a feminine grace to her fund of high spirits. She 
is, indeed, a writer whom it is easy to despise if 
one has not read her: she does not cry out for 
notice or assert her personality; but once let her 
calm voice reach us, and her victory is certain. 
Resistance is vain against her insinuating and 
winning charm of style. The volume under re¬ 
view consists of selections carefully made from 
that section of the original edition of Our Village 
which was called “ Walks in the Country.” It is 
richly provided with illustrations by Messrs. C. 
O. Murray and W. II. J. Boot. Both artists 
acquit themselves well; Mr. Murray is freer in 
the use of his pencil and treats by preference 
humorous or grotesque subjects, his work re¬ 
minding us a little of Mr. Randolph Caldecott. 
Mr. Boot is very conscientious and exact, in the 
school of Frederick Walker. He represents the 
graceful and enthusiastic side of Miss Mitford’s 
style, while Mr. Murray illustrates her humour. 
They are both very much to be commended for 
the care with which they have studied the exact 
words of their author, so as really to illustrate the 
text. This volume certainly forms one of the 
most refined and tasteful gift-books which we 
have seen. 

Is their Canterbury Chimes: fir, Chaucer Tales 
re-told for Children (C. Kogan Paul and Co.), 
Messrs. Francis Storr and Hawes Turner have 
told in the most happy way, in simple, and often 
rhythmical, English, the stories of four of Chau¬ 
cer's best Tales , with the spurious Tale of 
Gamelyn, and have also described all the cha¬ 
racters of the Prologue. Here, then, at last is a 
real “ Chaucer for Children,” which the young of 
all ages can read and enjoy without fear of 

E honetic spelling and lessons in pronunciation 
idden under pleasant Tales. And the illustra¬ 
tions are no fancy ones, but the woodcuts 
from the nearly contemporary illuminations in 
Lord Ellesmere’s well-known manuscript of the 
Canterbury Tales, which have hitherto been issued 
to the members of the Chaucer Society only. 
They add a most racy flavour to the little volume, 
and help, in no ordinary way, to realise the cha¬ 
racters of the text. Nay, they correct the 
modernisers' mistakes, for where Messrs. Storr 
and Turner have, by a printer's mistake (P) and 
their own oversight, given the cook “ a horrible 
cancer on his chin,” there is the woodcut to re¬ 
store Chaucer's reading, and put the pimples and 
scars of the cook’s “ dead-evil’’ on his shin. There, 
too, is the Wife of Bath's foot-mantle first pictured 
and explained; the new-fashioned voung squire 
in his snort-skirted and long-sleeved Richard H. 
coat, a contrast to the long-skirted sober dresses of 
the other characters—except the scrubby Canon's 
Yeoman, whom the authors have wrongly palmed 
off on the unsuspecting as the forester-yeoman 
and bowman of the Knight, &c. The upthrow of 
the Prioress's hand, though it is a left one on 
the right arm, is very expressive, as if she had 
just heard a story that had stirred her “ charit¬ 
able and pitous ” heart The Monk's hounds 
are a treat to see: note the glance in the lower 
one’s eye as he proudly prances along. The Tales 
told are the knight's, of the friends Palamon 
and Arcite, rivals for the love of fair Eraelye; the 
Man of Laws', of Constance with her boy sent oat 
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to sea, surely the most pathetic picture in 
our literature; the Nun's Priest’s humorous 
Tale of the Cock and Fox; the Squire’s un¬ 
finished Tale of the Magic Horse and Talking 
Falcon; the Franklin's Tale of Dorigen and her 
lover with his magician friend; and, lastly, the 
spurious Qamelyn, which, with its wrestling and 
fights, will be a favourite with boys. The authors 
have skilfully avoided every passage that can give 
oflence to ears polite, so that any girl can read 
and enjoy the nook. How admirably they have 
entered into the spirit of Chaucer and re-told his 
Tales, we can hardly say. We doubt whether it 
could be bettered. The fun, the twinkling 
humour, the grace and pathos of the old poet, are 
all in this modern version; it really does justice 
to his Tales, aud is far superior to the Lambs’poor 
reproduction of Shakspere's Plays. The book is a 
lasting and worthy addition to children’s litera¬ 
ture, and only needs a companion volume or two 
from the rest of the Tales and Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems. 

Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church. With Twenty-four Illustrations from 
Pinelli’s Designs. (Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) 
Mr. Church’s Stories from Homer was awarded a 
deservedly high : place among the gift-books of 
lart winter. Emboldened by that success, he has 
attempted what may seem easier, but is in reality 
a tar more difficult task. Homer is emphatically 
the story-teller of the world. IIis simplicity 
appeals direct to all classes of readers, and is not 
dependent upon the artificial charm of literary 
style. His interpretation requires no aid, except 
from the philologist. Virgil, on the other hand, 
apart from his place in schools, will always remain 
the poet of the cultivated minority. It demands 
a classical education and learned notes in order to 
appreciate his allusions, his deliberate imitations, 
his rhetorical flourishes. Latin, no doubt, is more 
familiar to us than Greek, and the character of 
the Augustan age is not far removed from our 
own. But the old-world stories of Homer will 
ever have a greater attraction than the stately 
narrative of Virgil, just as the quaint ram- 
blings of Herodotus are more popular than 
the elaborate fictions of Livy. With memories 
of his “ Homer ” fresh in our mind, we incline 
to think that Mr. Church has on this occa¬ 
sion read into his original a greater simpli¬ 
city than he possesses. The language of Macau¬ 
lay would have been a more appropriate vehicle 
than that of the Authorised Version. If Homer, 
like the Hebrew prophets, is grand because simple, 
Virgil is only grand by force of elaborate art. 
But it is ungrateful to criticise after this fashion a 
book which is destined to promote the popularity 
of the Roman poet in a degree scarcely second to 
Conington’s verse rendering. The illustrations by 
Pinelli are altogether new to us. Pinelli, we are 
told, was a Roman artist who acquired a consider¬ 
able reputation among his own countrymen early 
in the present century, especially for the power of 
representing energetic action. The judgment of 
those who knew him best appears to us j ust. He 
was a painter rather than a sculptor, Rnd delineates 
motion more skilfully than repose. It is hard to 
thrust him into comparison with Flaxman. 

The Rival Crusoes. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Eight Illustrations by Walter W. May. 
(Griffith and Farran.) It suggests a somewhat 
incongruous association of ideas that Mr. King¬ 
ston should rewrite a story originally published 
more than half a century ago by Miss Agnes 
Strickland. The reader will have little difficulty 
in assigning to their proper authors, on the one 
hand the tales of smuggling and of fighting in 
saucy frigates, yard-arm to yard-arm, and on 
the other the glimpses of ’domestic life. In 
faithful realism there can be little doubt that the 
original authoress has the advantage. A nautical 
writer of so much experience as Mr. Kingston 
ought to know better than to make the captain of 
a king’s ship during the French war cry “ hard-a- 


port ” for “ larboard,” though as a matter of fact 
even the latter term was not then much in use. 
It is an equal anachronism to talk about “ seven 
years’ penal servitude ” in those days. We do not 
know whose fault it is that the title has so little 
to do with the actual narrative. 

The New Girl: or, The Rivals. A Tale of 
School Life. By M. E. B. Illustrated by Alice 
M. Dawson. (Griffith and Farran.) This tale is 
evidently written by no novice in girls’ literature, 
and we can well believe that it is a trustworthy 
picture of the life it represents. The moral is 
worthy of all praise — that prize-riving based 
upon the number of marks should be abolished, 
as leading to uncharitableness and being no fair 
criterion of merit. Girls will suffer morally, 
no less than phvsically, if the spirit of exces¬ 
sive competition be introduced among them from 
boys’ schools without its original justification. 
It is curious to notice that the good girl is made 
absolutely and uniformly good, without becoming 
a prig ; while her rival, though very bad, does not 
turn out ill, but ultimately repents. In the case 
of boys neither of these characters could have been 
maintained with any appearance of probability. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Rout ledge will shortly publish a re¬ 
print of Ilawksworth’s Telemachus, to which Mr. 
Edmond Chester Waters has prefixed a new Life 
of Ffinelon from his Letters, correcting many mis¬ 
takes which disfigure all the received accounts of 
him. 

Mr. M. E. Grant Duff, M.P., has in the press, 
we understand, a volume of Miscellanies, Political 
anti Literary, dealing principally with educational 
questions. It will be published in a few weeks by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

It was noticed at the late sale at Gadshill 
Place that none of the books were put up to auction. 
We now understand that the whole of the late 
Charles Dickens's library, as existing at the time 
of his decease, as well as his series of framed 
Hogarth prints, which are referred to in Forster’s 
Life, have been privately purchased by Messrs. 
Sotheran, of Piccadilly. 

Karl Blind’s essay on “ The Ethic Idea s of 
the Edda,” which has been published in the 
University Magazine, is about to appear in a 
German version. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co. will publish 
shortly Sermons on some Questions of the Day, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, and 
in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by the Rev. T. 
G. Bonney, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. 

We understand that Mr. Edward A. Freeman 
has ceased to contribute to the Saturday Review. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mrs. 
Molesworth's new story, Grandmother Dear.', may 
be expected at the end of the month. Mr. Walter 
Crane has contributed to it eight illustrations after 
his manner, and has, moreover, designed the 
binding. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are the 
publishers. 

The same publishers have in the press, and will 
issue during the Christmas vacation, a school 
edition of Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville, 
with Introduction and Notes by L. P. Blouet, 
Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. 

Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, has just become 
possessor of a fine folio Manuscript in Visigothic 
or ancient Spanish characters, which may be re¬ 
ferred to the early part of the ninth century. It 
contains Homilies by the Venerable Bede and 
others, some of which are probably unknown. It 
has one elaborately ornamented page with a head¬ 
ing in gigantic letters curiously involved. Mr. 
Quaritch also bought last week a fine copy of the 
first edition of Isaak Walton’s Complete Angler — 
a book of excessive rarity—which turned up in a 
private library at Holland Road, Kensington. 


Mr. Jakes M. Rigg is delivering a course of | 
fifteen lectures at the South Place Institute, ( 
South Place, Finsbury, on “ The Historical Evo- , 
lution of the Theory of Perception.” 

The New York Nation mentions an important i 
paper on the “Discovery of America by John *,« 
Cabot,” by Frederic Kidder, printed in the Octo- 1 
ber number of the New England Historical ml ! 
Genealogical Register. The author concludes that l 
Cabot's first land-fall was the easternmost point 1 
of Cape Breton, and that he afterwards circum- I 
navigated the island to the north, passed between ! 
Prince Edward's Island and the main, and steered , 
for home through the straits of Belie Isle. , 

An original document relating to the American i 
War of Independence has been discovered is so • 
antiquarian book-store in Baireuth. It is the t 
manuscript diary of one of the officers of the 1 
Hessian troops who served in the British army, > 
and embraces the period from January 1778 to ■ 
March 1779. The author kept a daily record, ! 
not only of events, but also of the news and i 
rumours of the day. > 

It will interest lovers of Shakspere to hear that 1 
the nineteenth and last volume of the complete . 
Magyar version of Shakspere’s works, edited under j 
the direction of the Kisfaludv Society, has just . 
been published by Maurus Hath at Budapest. 

The first volume was issued in 1864. | 

The tragedy of Nimrod, by Gottfried Kintel, | 
of Zurich, was performed for the first time last i 
week at Leipzig, and was received with enthu- j 
siastn by a crowded house. This work, which is ; 
in the fullest sense original, was written a quarter ■ 
of a century ago. There is a widely-spread feeling 
among the critics that Kinkel's Nimrod has un¬ 
doubtedly secured for itself a permanent place in 
the repertoire of the German stage. 

Molly Baton, by the author of Phyllis, reviewed 
in our last number, is published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., and not by Messrs. R. Bentley and 
Son, as there stated. 

We have on several occasions referred to the 
interest shown in archaeological matters by Lan¬ 
cashire newspapers, several of which devote some 
columns each week to local history, bibliography, 
and genealogy. Some of these notes and queries 
are reprinted in a more permanent form. It is to 
be regretted that this is not the case with the 
valuable material which has from time to time 
appeared in the Warrington papers. The Man¬ 
chester Guardian, the Manchester Courier, and j 
the Manchester City News have each had »small | 
edition of their “ local gleanings ” printed in hsok 
form. The Leigh Chronicle has now followed 
this good example. The “ Lancashire and Cheshire , 
Historical ana Genealogical Notes,” which are 
appearing in that paper, are being issued in 1 
edition restricted to 160 copies. They contain 
some very interesting matter. 

Mr. H. H. Howorth, F.S. A., at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Manchester Literary Club called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the “ Fairfax text ” of the 
Cursor Mundi, now being edited for the Eariy 
English Text Society by Dr. Richard Morris, 
contains at the end this inscription:— “ Stokyn- 
brig scripsit istum librum Wille/mo Keruonr de 
Lane astre." The MS. is assigned by Dr. Morris 
to the end of the fourteenth or early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Mr. A. Hildkbrandt, of Manchester, pro - 
poses to issue a monthly Technological Index, to 
contain “ all the material requisite for easy re¬ 
ference to all articles of scientific or technical in¬ 
terest.” 

The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer is preparing (or 
publication next year a work entitled Some £ Ye¬ 
menis of Comparative Folk-Lore, and also a volume 
on Shaksperian Folk-Lore. 

Mr. Henry Santon, the librarian of the 
Greengate Branch of the Salford Free Libraries, 
has just issued a catalogue of the collection o 
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books under hia care, -which now extends to 
0,714 volumes. More than one-half are works of 
fiction and general literature, in which respect the 
library does not materially differ from “ Mudie’s” 
and similar institutions. Mr. Santon has, how¬ 
ever, given his best skill to displaying the charms 
of more solid literature, and many will probably 
be thus induced to read books containing useful 
matter concealed under ambiguous or unattractive 
titles. The catalogue is a creditable specimen of 
popular bibliography. 

The twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Man¬ 
chester Free Libraries has just been issued. The 
committee report the continued usefulness of the 
institutions under their charge, and give ample 
statistics in proof. The opening of the libraries 
on Sundays is of too recent a date to be included 
in these details, but the committee ad interim 
41 report that the public have highly appreciated 
the advantages offered them.” An arrangement 
of a mutually advantageous character has been 
made with the English Dialect Society, by which 
its small collection of books has been deposited in 
the City Library as the nucleus round which we 
hope a really adequate Dialect Library will here¬ 
after grow. A similar arrangement has been 
made with the Manchester Statistical Society. 
This society is older than its bigger brother of 
London, and in return for shelf-room and libra¬ 
rian's service has undertaken to make continuous 
additions to the literature of political economy 
and statistics, in which the Manchester Free 
Library is already strong, particularly in tracts 
and pamphlets. It is naturally weaker in the pub¬ 
lications of foreign societies and statists. The 
municipality of Manchester now owns 141,482 
volumes. It is estimated that there have been 
over two million visits during the year to the 
news-rooms and libraries. 


A bronze statue of Sir Redmond Barry is to 
Tie erected opposite the Public Library in Mel¬ 
bourne, of which he has been the president and 
chief supporter. It is to be raised by public sub¬ 
scription, and will cost 2,000 1. 

In the September number of the Library 
■Journal Prof. Justin Winsor proposes to dispense 
entirely with the troublesome ana useless Acces¬ 
sion-Catalogue. We really never want to know 
in what order books came into a library, and all 
other information may be given by the Shelf- 
Lists. Mr. Cutter in a long paper proposes a 
modification of Mr. Melvil Dewey’s system of 
numbering books. But he proposes to use an 
•elaborate combination of letters and figures, so 
that he entirely loses the great recommendation 
of the Dewey system—viz. the simplicity and 
homogeneousness of the numbers. Mr. Dewey 
himself continues the discussion of the merits of 
■different systems of charging books to borrowers. 
Among the bibliographical matter is a notice by 
Mr. Garnett, of the British Museum, of Senor 
■Quesada’s book on European libraries; and Mr. J. 
B. Bailey, of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, has a 
-very well-deserved castigation of the slovenly 
catalogue of the Ewing Musical Library, at 
•Glasgow, upon which 2001. has been spent, or 
tnis-spent. 

A German correspondent writes:— 

“ In addition to Planckner’s German translation of 
Confucius’ Chong-Yong, which you lately mentioned, 
the doctrines of the three Chinese philosophers, 
Licius, Mencius, and Micius, have been systematised 
and translated by E. Faber, a missionary of the 
Rhenish Mission Society. Faber considers these pub¬ 
lications as the foundation for a comprehensive his¬ 
tory of Chinese philosophy, history, and science, and 
intends to examine all the literary remains of Chinese 
thinkers and writers from the earliest period to about 
"280 b.c. ; he hopes to be able to publish the results 
of his labours either in complete translations, or in 
extracts. The three publications before us —Chinese 
State Doctrine on an Ethical Basis, by Mencius ; 
Principles of the Old-Chinese Socialism, by Micius; 
sod Old-Chinese Naturalism, the Complete Works of 
the Philosopher Licius (for the first time translated 


and interpreted)—give a verbal translation, preceded 
by a critical Introduction, and accompanied by a 
great number of notes explaining the text. Faber 
has lived for twelve years in China, and has thus had 
the best opportunity of learning, understanding, and 
estimating Chinese life and speculation. Ilerr Victor 
von Strauss is another prominent German Sinolo¬ 
gist, as well as Egyptologist. He has finished 
in manuscript a German verse translation of the third 
canonical book of the Chinese, the Shi-King. He 
has devoted more than seven yoars of unremitting 
labour to Chinese studies; and, since his excellent 
work on the mystic theosophy of Lao-Tsi, he has beon 
considered a most competent interpreter of the poems. 
Georg von der Gabelentz, the new Professor of the 
Oriental Languages at the University of Leipzig, 
Bpeaks in high terms of Strauss's work, the manu¬ 
script of which he has seen, and gives it a prominent 
place among the literature of translation. There are 
309 poems in the Shi, the origin of which must be 
placed between the eighteenth and seventh centuries 
no. They are divided into four books:—(1) Kuoh- 
Fiing — i. e., poems describing the customs of single 
provinces; (2) Siab-Yu., and (3) 7a- la — i. e., festival 
hymns ; and (4) Siing—i. e., hymns of praise. The 
translation is in trochees and rhymed, but measure 
and rbyme are vorv varied, while the verse is gene¬ 
rally in four syllables. It seems, according to Herr 
von der Gabelentz, a pity that a work like this, “ a 
pearl of our literature,” as he calls it, should be buried 
in the desk of the translator, Herr von Strauss not 
having yet succeeded in finding a publisher for his 
work.” 

We recur to Mr. Phelan’s article on Philip 
Massinger in the last number of the Anglia. In 
our former notice (Academy, October 12) we re¬ 
marked that the link was wanting to connect 
Philip’s father, Arthur Massinger, with his name¬ 
sake, or namesakes, of Gloucester and St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West, London, with whom Mr. 
Phelan identifies him. We now think it clear 
that this link cannot be supplied. Philip Mas- 
singer says, in his Dedication to the Bondman, 
that his father, Arthur Massinger, spent many 
years happily in the service of the house of 
Pembroke, “ and died a servant to it.” He would 
naturally live at Wilton, or Salisbury, close by. 
Philip himself is entered at St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, on May 14, 1602, as “ Phillipus Massinger, 
Sartsburiensis, generosi filius, nat. an. 18.’’ His 
father no doubt died at Salisbury, still “a ser¬ 
vant to” the Herberts’ house. In Gloucester, 
Messengers were known in 1519 — one was 
afterwards Sheriff, another Mayor, M.P., &c. In 
Gloucester Cathedral are inscriptions of the 
deaths of “ Ann Massinger, who was wife and 
widow of Arthur Massinger, of this city, Gent, 
aged 52 years. She departed this life Oct. 21, 1636, 
aetatis suae 70 ” ; and of “ Elizabeth, daughter 
of Arthur Messenger, of this city, Gent., who de¬ 
parted this life a.d. 1665, aetatis suae 73.” So 
Mr. Phelan identifies this second Arthur Mas¬ 
singer, of Gloucester, with Philip’s father, of 
Salisbury, and gives him a mother and one sister 
to support. But, not content with this, Mr. 
Phelan sees the Hon. G. W. Messenger’s state¬ 
ment that in the records of the Church of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, is this entry:— 
“ 1603, June 4th. Mr. Arthur Messenger, Gent., 
was buried out of Shore Lane; ” and in the same 
records are the baptisms of three daughters of 
Arthur Messenger, “Esquier”: Susan, baptised 
Jan. 13, 1694 ; Catharine, Dec. 23, 1596 ; 
Barbara, Jan. 3,1699 ; ” and so he (Mr. Phelan) 
not only identifies this third Arthur Messenger, 
of London, with Philip’s father, of Salisbury, and 
gives the poor dramatist three more sisters to 
keep, but takes the credit of collecting “ the new 
facts ” which the Hon. Geo. W. Messenger col¬ 
lected eighteen years before. There is not one 
scrap of evidence to authorise the rolling of these 
three Arthur Massingers, of Salisbury, Gloucester, 
and London, into one. Massingers were known 
in Surrey in 1359, in Norfolk in 1461, in York¬ 
shire in 1690-1627, and doubtless in other 
counties; and several Messingers of Glouces¬ 
ter were at Oxford in Philip Massinger’s time. 


On another point which Mr. Phelan takes we find 
him equally untrustworthy. He says (Anglia, 
ii., 64): “ The MS. of Massinger's Sero sed 
S<vdo is in the British Museum, Royal MSS., 
xviii. A. 20, and from this we learn his auto¬ 
graph and handwriting; ” and of the MS. of the 
second Mat/dens Tragedy, which Mr. Phelan calls 
The Tyrant (Lansd. 807), he says: “By com¬ 
paring the handwriting in which the play is 
written with Massinger’s known handwriting, one 
cannot fail to recognise the resemblance.” Now, 
the fact is plain to any MS. man that both MSS. 
were written by scribes, and that therefore the 
likeness of the handwritings is of no consequence 
whatever; while it is certain, from Massinger’s 
autograph, that he did not write the MS. of the 
second Mayden's Tragedy (or Tyrant, as Tieck 
and Mr. Phelan sav) ; nor did he correct it, as we 
have good authority for saying. 

To the kindness of Col. Chester we owe the 
following copy of the Will of Philip Massinger, of 
St. Dunstan's-in-the-West, London, with the com¬ 
ments on it;— 

“The Will was nuncupative, and made June 2, 1603, 
evidently in extremis, as the testator was buried two 
days later. He was described as Arthur Massinger 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-VVest, London, Esquire. The 
Will is as follows:— 1 lloing asked by his brother 
Ricliarde Massinger whoe shoulde dispose of his 
goodes and bo his executor and whither he wouldo 
have his wief his executrix he aunswered Yea Againe 
being desyred by his saide Brother Richard Massin¬ 
ger yf he wouble have his wief to be his executrix 
to saye yea Whereunto he againe awnswered Yoa 
5 ea Then did his saide Brother Richard Massinger 
aske him the thirde tyme whither he did leave all his 
goodes to his wief and make hir his executrix as 
before he had moved him Yea well well All w* k 
was done in the presence and hearing of the afore¬ 
said Richard Massinger, Walter Crompton, and 
Hughe Williams.’ ’’ 

This will, says Col. Chester, was admitted to pro¬ 
bate in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
January 7, 1603-4; but, most provokingly, the 
Christian name of the relict and executrix is not 
given in the Probate Act. There is a blank space 
left for it, but it was never filled up. Otherwise 
it would probably have settled the question 
whether she was the widow Anne Massinger 
- buried at Gloucester in 1636 or 1637. The brother 
Richard may furnish an important clue. 

Early in December will be published the fifth 
portion of Gustav Frevtag’s great romance Die 
Ahnen. The new instalment will be called “ Die 
Geschwister,” and will consist of two stories en¬ 
titled “ Der Rittmeister von Alt Rosen ” and “ Der 
Frei-Korporal bei Markgraf Albrecht.” 

Gregor Samarow, the author of Urn Szepter 
und Kronen, which dealt with the events of Ger¬ 
man history from 1866 to 1871, is about to com¬ 
mence a new cycle of such romances of contempo¬ 
rary events. Hohen und Tiefen (“HeightsAnd 
Depths ”) is to be the title of the new series, of 
which the first number will appear next week. 
The work will deal with the social question now 
agitating all Germany. 

The yearly meeting of the Swiss Society for 
Universal Historical Research, which took place in 
the pleasant little town of Stans, on August 5 and 
6, was very numerously attended, and was further¬ 
more favoured by the presence of two of its hono¬ 
rary members, II. G. Waitz, from Berlin, and G. 
Monod, from Paris. Among the papers that were 
read, the one on Arnold von Winkelried espe¬ 
cially excited general interest and gave rise to a 
discussion all the more animated as the critical 
investigation of the historical sources threatens to 
destroy the trustworthiness of the story of Win- 
kelried’s heroic deed at the battle of Sempach. 
The society is editing three different publications, 
the Anzeiger fur Schweizerische Oeschichte, the 
Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Oeschichte, and Quellen 
fiir Schweizer Oeschichte. The last-named publi¬ 
cation for the year 1878 contains the despatches of 
J. B. Padavino, who from May 1607 to May 
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1608 was Venetian Resident in Ziiricb. The Year¬ 
book for 1878 contains four articles:—“Diere- 
formirte Schweiz in ihren Beziehungen zu Karl I. 
von England, William Laud, Erzbischof von Can¬ 
terbury und den Covenanters,” by Alfred Stem; 
“ J. P. Freiherr von Hohensax,” by H. Zeller- 
Werdmiiller; “ Du lieu d’origine de la chronique 
de Frdddgaire,” by G. Monod; “ Die Alpenpasse 
im Mittelalter,” by E. Oehlmann. The first of 
these articles is based on a set of documents in the 
State-archives of Zurich, of which hitherto only 
two were known through Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals, ed. Laing, 1841 (ii., 431, seq.). 

The current number of the Alt-Preussiche 
Monatsschrift contains a very interesting collec¬ 
tion of Lithoanian Sagen, gathered by Herr Lang- 
kusch in the neighbourhood of Memel, Heidekrug, 
and Tilsit. They are arranged so as to be an 
Appendix to Grimm’s Mythologie, and form an 
addition which lovers of folk-lore will gladly wel¬ 
come. In the same journal Herr Wichert makes 
a curious collection of verses addressed to Biant by 
various poets, and also calls attention to some of 
Kant’s own poetry, which mostly took the form of 
epitaph, but often contains happy popularisations 
or ethical truths. For instance, the following is 
worth recalling:— 

“ Was auf das Leben folgt, deckt tiefe Finsterniss ; 

Was uns zu thun gebiihrt, des eind wir nur gewiss. 

Dem kann—wie Lilienthal—kein Tod die Hoffnung 
ranben, 

Der glaubt, um recht zn thun, recht thut, um froh 
zu glauben.” 

The Deutsche Bundschau for November has an 
article by Prof. Schmidt on “ Darwinism and 
Social Democracy,” in which he shows that no¬ 
thing but entire misunderstanding of the principles 
of the Development-philosophy can have led the 
advocates of Socialism to call it to their aid. 
There is also the beginning of what promises to 
be an excellent story by Wilhelmine von Hillern, 
the plot of which is laid in an Alpine monastery 
in tne fourteenth century. The story shows all 
the force and pathos which made Die Geier- Wally 
so famous in England. 

The Berne Historique for November contains 
an article by M. Longnon on “ Girard de Roussil¬ 
lon,” the hero of several poems of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. M. Longnon identifies him 
with the historic Girard, governor of Provence 
from 866 to 870, of whose doings he gives an ac¬ 
count. M. Gazier begins a study on the political 
career of Henri Grdgoire, one of the clerical mem¬ 
bers of the National Assembly in 1789, and the 
chief of the Liberal clergy. M. Gazier’s first 
article promises that the succeeding onee will con¬ 
tain much interesting matter as to the relations of 
the Revolution and the Church. M. Paillard 
publishes a series of documents relating to 
Francis I.’s schemes of escape from Madrid in 
1626. The most interesting among them are two 
letters of Cldment Le Champion, valet of Francis 
I., betraying his master’s plans and the general 
condition of France to the Imperial Chamberlain, 
De Nassau. 

In the Bevista Contemporanea of October 16 
T. Cidad y Sobron has an interesting article on 
“ Los Libros de los Indios.” He therein describes 
the civilisation, and especially the modes of writ¬ 
ing, of the natives of Peru, New Spain, and 
Mexico, with notices of the works of Spanish 
authors relating to this subject, both printed and 
in MS. Another useful article is “ Una Visits al 
IbSal Museo,” by E. Lopez Bago. He observes 
that in Spain, as in England, there is no school of 
painting, but only great individual artists. The 
so-called Spanish school died with Murillo and 
Velasquez. In portraiture he prefers Vandyke to 
Velasquez. Tourists intending to visit Madrid 
should make a note of this article. 

The November number of Nord und Siid con¬ 
tains an engraving of Iwan Turgenjew, and an 
interesting biographical sketch of the Russian 
novelist by Pietsch. Next to the Deutsche Bund¬ 


schau, this new journal, Nord und Slid, is gaining 
a great position in Germany, having secured the 
support of some of the best writers. The last 
number contains some very successful translations 
from Horace by the poet Geibel, and an interesting 
account of English country houses and their inhabi¬ 
tants, by Baron von Ompteda. In the last number 
he gave an account of Hatfield House and Lord 
Salisbury ; in the present there is a description of 
Baron Schroder's cottage near Windsor. In the 
October number there are several other articles 
likely to interest English readers: an exhaustive 
article by Prof. NoirtS on “ Max Muller und die 
Sprachphilosophie; ” an essay by Witte on Kant’s 
views on women; and a well-written novelette 
by R. E. Franzos, “ A Lock of St. Agatha.” 


OBITUARY. 

Thb Rev. Alfred Bowen Evans, the well-known 
rector of the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, died at 
23 Gloucester Crescent, on the 6th inst., aged 62. 
He was brought up in the strictest principles of 
Dissent, but soon parted from his early educators, 
and in his twenty-fifth year published an exposure 
of Dissent and its Inconsistencies. Under the 
patronage of the late Bishop Thirlwall, he was 
educated at Lampeter College; his religious con¬ 
victions, however, differed widely from those of 
his distinguished friend, and Mr. Evans through¬ 
out his clerical career was conspicuous as a leader 
of the advanced section of the High Church party. 
For, many years he was lecturer at the church of 
St. Andrew, Wells Street. During this period and 
his tenure (1861-78) of the benefice of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, bis ministrations were attended by many 
men eminent in art and letters. Two series of ser¬ 
mons preached by him at St. Andrew, Wells Street, 
were published under the title of Christianity in 
its Homely Aspects (1862 and 1864). He also 
printed a volume of Lectures on the Book of Job 
(I860), a course of Advent sermons entitled The 
Future of the Human Race (1864), Morning and 
Evening Services for Households (1863), and a 
multitude of single sermons. In 1864 he received 
the Lambeth degree of D.D. Dr. Evans was 
buried at Highgate on the 12th inst. 

Mr. William George Clark, Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator 
from 1867 to 1869, died at York on the 6th inst., 
aged fifty-seven years. Among his works may be 
mentioned Gazpacho (1849), and Peloponnesus 
(1866) ; “ Naples ” and “ Poland ” in Vacation 
Tourists', the Cambridge and Globe editions of 
Sbakspere (1862-1866), edited in conjunction 
with Mr, W. Aldis Wnght; and various books of 
travel in Spain. He was likewise the editor of 
Cambridge Essays, and the Journal of Philology ; 
and had collected considerable materials for an 
edition of Aristophanes, with illustrations from 
the English drama. 

L. Alexandre Michod, a zealous worker in 
the province of popular and juvenile literature, 
and the founder ot the Journal populaire de la 
Suisse Bomande, died at Lausanne, on Novem¬ 
ber 4. For some years past he has held the poet 
of secretary to the Statistical Bureau of the Canton 
of Vaud, and as such he issued every year an 
Annuaire officiel du Canton de Vaud, which served 
as a model for many similar works. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

On November 11 the London Missionary Society 
received the gratifying intelligence of the arrival 
at Ujiji of part of their Tanganyika expedition 
under the command of Mr. Thomson. In the 
earlier part of their journey, it will be remem¬ 
bered, they suffered much delay and trouble by 
the loss of their oxen ; but the second and third 
stages were accomplished with remarkable celerity, 
and the march from Urumbo, the capital of 
Unyamwesi, to Lake Tanganyika occupied but 
eighteen days. It is worthy of note that this 


news has reached London in the short space of 
seventy-eight days, of which forty-five cmlywere , 
required for the transmission of the letter from 
Ujiji to Zanzibar, a distance of some 660 miles; | 

and yet but eight years ago Dr. Livingstone wu j 

looked upon as lost, though he was residing at the , 

former place. 

Dr. Rohlps met with a most cordial reception 
at Paris, where he completed his outfit He ! 
arrived at Tripoli on the 24th of last month, and 
hopes to be able to start for Wadai abont the 
beginning of December. The German Emperor 
sends valuable presents through him to the Sultan ' 
of Wadai, in recognition of the kindness shown 1 
to Dr. Nachtigal. ! 

Prince Bismarck has rather offended the j 
German African Association by panting 30,000 , 

marks out of the 100,000 recently voted by the . 
Reichstag to Major von Mechow, without consult- , 
ing competent authorities. The major vras a j 
member of Dr. Giissfeldt’s expedition, and is , 
said not to be qualified to carry on scientific 
work. A map of the River Quanza, from a survey 
by Otto Schiitz, one of the travellers of the Ger¬ 
man African Association, has just been published. 

It extends to long. 16° E., abounds in detail, and 
is altogether a creditable piece of work. 

News has been received of the arrival at 
Mpwapwa, on September 1, of the French African 
Expedition, under the Abb6 Debaize, a month 
behind the Algerian missionary party. At that 
date the latter were reported by an Arab cars™ 
to be within seventeen days' march of Uiamlw, 
the capital of Unyamwesi, and eighty dm' march 
from the coast. They had crossed Ugogo in 
safety, but in so doing had been obliged to expend 
the greater part of the goods they carried with 
them. On receiving this intelligence, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Algiers despatched orders to Zsnribu 
to send up further supplies to the missionary 
caravan with the least possible delay. Mgr. 
Lavigerie has forwarded to Les Missions CetUv- 
liques several extracts from letters received from 
the missionaries up to October 20, together with s 
map constructed by them from precise and un¬ 
expected information which they had already 
collected regarding the regions to be traversed by 
their party, from Europeans living in the interior, 
smd especially from Mr. Morton. This map, 
which is described as being much more complete 
than those hitherto published, will appear in tn 
early number of the journal referred to. 

Br the last mail from the West Coast of Africa 
we learn that the Gold Mining Company started 
at Axim, on the Gold Coast, some time ago, intend 
shortly to send an expedition into the interior; j 
the reports as to gold being found within a short 
distance of the coast are fully corroborated, and 
the remains of some old Dutch mining machinery 
were recently discovered in the bush. Labour, 
however, ia wanted, and though attempts have 
been made to obtain a number of Kroomen, it is 
said that some superstitious ideas prevent them 
from taking work in the district 

The United States Survey Expedition under 
Commander Selfridge have made a track-chart ot 
the Amazon as far as the mouth of the Madeira, 
and of that river up to the San Antonio Falls, 
round which it is in contemplation to constructs 
railway. By this means goods will be transferred 
to steamers of light draught on the Upper 
Madeira, and thus reach the foot of the Andes u 
Bolivia, That portion of the river, however, » 
only navigable with safety between December and 
July; but the lower part ia always practicable for 
vessels not drawing more than eight feet of water. 

The current number of L'Exploration contains 
a paper by M. Virlet d’Aouat entitled, “ Projet 
d’Etablissement d’un Canal Maritime du Niveau, 
sans Tunnels et sans Ecluses, par le Nicaragua, 
which was communicated to the International 
Congress of Commercial Geography on Septem¬ 
ber 27. 
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We hear that a branch of the Sociedada da Geo- 
graphia de Lisboa has just been founded at Rio de 
Janeiro, under, the presidency of the _ Senator 
Mendes d’Almeida. One of the vice-presidents is 
General de Beaurepaire Rohan, who has himself a 
considerable reputation as a traveller. 

The November number of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Intelligencer contains letters from the Rev. 0. 
T. Wilson, of the Nyanza Expedition, written 
from Rubaga, Uganda, and extending down to 
May 9. In the first he gives some curious inform¬ 
ation respecting the history and superstitions of 
the Waganda, from which we learn that Mtesa 
has made up bis mind that Ham, or Chenda, the 
first king oi Uganda, is identical with Noah’s son, 
though Mr. Wilson is “ inclined to think that it 
points to an Egyptian origin.” Turning to geo¬ 
graphical matters, Mr. Wilson observes that our 
maps of the Victoria Nyanza will have to be 
largely filled up in the north-west comer, as it is 
thickly dotted with islands, some of which are 
fifteen or sixteen miles long. The people say that 
there are four hundred of them, and he has himself 
seen between fifty and sixty in his three voyages 
to and from Uganda. They all seem to be called 
“ Sasse ” or “ Sesse Islands,” which may be trans¬ 
lated “ Isles of the fishermen.” A different dialect 
is spoken on them from that used on the main¬ 
land; the smaller islets are mostly uninhabited, 
but are splendidly timbered. These islands, so far 
as Mr. Wilson has been able to ascertain by dead 
reckoning, extend to about S. lat. 0° 40'. Mr. 
Wilson also mentions a fact with regard to the 
Nyanza which will probably throw light upon the 
influence which the volume of water in it has on 
the Nile in Egypt:— 

“ Soon after my arrival at Kagei last year— i.e., about 
the middle of February—I noticed that the level of 
the Nyanza was slowly rising; as soon as I became 
quite sure of this, I marked a rock which was half 
out of the water, and watched it from day to day. 
About the middle of May— i.e., about ten days after 
the rains ceased—the level of the lake was at its 
maximum, and it then began to recede, the total rise 
above the point marked being exactly two feet. On 
my arrival at Kagei on January 12 this year, I went 
to look at the rock I had marked, and, to my sur¬ 
prise, found the water within an inch or an inch and 
a-half of its maximum in May last year, this being 
due to the excessively wet season they had had 
during the two previous months in Usukuma at a 
time when there is usually little or no rain. Now, 
the entire level of the lake being raised two feet 
above its normal height at that season, an immensely 
increased Tolume must have been poured out over 
Bipon Falls, and, if the Victoria Nyanza plays any 
important part in the annual inundations of Egypt, 
could not fail to bo noticed in that country.” 

It is the more fortunate that Mr. Wilson chanced 
to make these observations, as in the present year 
there has been a “ good Nile,” which was not the 
case in 1877. 

The Geographical Magazine for November is a 
number of more than average merit. Mr. Tre- 
lawney Saunders’ “ Map of the Kaibar, Karkatcha, 
and Kurram Passes ” is alone worth the price of 
the whole, for those who wish to follow the course 
of events in what will probably be the principal 
theatre of war. Spelling apart, it is a model of 
cartographical workmanship. The first glance 
gives a clear idea of the decisive features of the 
country, while a closer examination supplies all 
the necessary details. The shading of the moun¬ 
tain-ranges has been elaborately carried out to in¬ 
dicate variations in height, and the main routes 
along the valleys and over the ridges have been 
carefully traced. Our only complaint is that the 
frontier-line might have been demarcated with 
greater emphasis. The’' accompanying article, 
which we can scarcely err in assigning to the 
editor himself, dwells upon the advantages that 
trade would derive from a British occupation of 
the passes. Of the remaining contributions it 
may be said that all are either valuable or inter- 
eating; but it may be questioned whether the 


chatty descriptions of St. Germains and Palermo 
come strictly within the domain of geographical 
science. 


BIEHL’s “ HI8T0RISCHB8 TA.8CHENBUCH.” 

The new volume of Riehl’s Historisches Tas- 
chenhuch contains articles on Servia, by Rosen the 
ex-German diplomatist; on mediaeval Islam, by 
Prutz; on the Russian sect of Molokanen, or 
milk-eaters (taken from Kostomaroff); also on 
Maria Theresa and the Protestants, Danish 
music in the last century, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and the MacMahon crisis of 1877. A 
suggestive Preface indicates the contact (real or 
fanciful) of the several essays with the topics 
of the aay, a condescension to the vulgar reader, 
to which, however, Riehl offers an antidote in 
the remark that “ truth for its own sake is the 
watchword of real science.” The accomplished 
editor should have impressed this fact on Herr 
Rosen, whose narrative of the early relations of 
Servia and Russia, far from being, as Riebl thinks, 
“ objective,” is a barefaced attempt to cook the 
events of 1804-6 into a shape handy for political 
vituperation in 1878. We must take leave to assert 
that there is not the palest penumbra of a reason 
for admitting Rosen’s assertion that the first 
Servian appeal for Russian help was made to order 
from St. Petersburg, where the conviction had 
arisen that Servia would be a useful ally in 
Russia's “contemplated” war with the Porte. 
Rosen discovers “ noon at fourteen o’clock,” as the 
French say, bv judicious emendation and inter¬ 
pretation of the memoirs published some time 
since at Belgrade, of the eminent statesman 
of the Karadjordje (Czerny or Black-George) 
period, the Prota, or archpriest, Nenadowic, who 
headed the deputation in question to Russia. 
The first attempt to induce the Russian Cabinet to 
take up the Servian question was made in 1804, 
by the Hungarian Greek Bishop of Oarlovitz. 
This signally failed; the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Prince Adam Czartoriski, showed 
the Bishop’s agent the cold-shoulder, and returned 
the episcopal memoir, with its abstract, on the 
suggested emancipation of Servia and establish¬ 
ment of a Russian Grand Duke as Prince. Such 
an “ indirection,” as Polonius would have said, as 

S 'ving back documents may have bothered the 
ishop, but it is transparent enough for Rosen, 
who finds in it deductively, from the inner nature 
of the Russian Foreign Office, a “ direction ” that 
Prince Czartoriski kept copies of the papers and 
showed them to the Czar. A fortnight later, an 
Austrian Serb officer, whose wife had been in the 
household of the lately-deceased Russian Grand 
Duchess Alexandra, wife of the Palatine Joseph, 
came to Nenadowic and his friends, and advised 
them to go to St. Petersburg and beg for help. 
The officer's wife, accompanied by two Serbs, had 
shortly before left for uharkow in Russia, from 
which journey, and the facts and dates just named, 
Rosen derives, by some intellectual process or 
other, the certainty that the Austrian and his 
wife were Russian agents, and that the suggestion 
to Nenadowic was Ozartoriski’s real answer to the 
rejected episcopal memoir, of which, according to 
Rosen's acute explanation, a copy had been pre¬ 
served. The Nenadowic of the Memoirs, good 
easy man, fancied he was spontaneously doing the 
work of Serb patriotism, and that his subsequent 
journey to St. Petersburg, which he describes 
in detail, was arranged by himself. But Russia’s 
cat’s-paws have no more freedom of loco¬ 
motion than Cook’s tourists, and Nenadowic, 
as Rosen profoundly explains, was in reality, 
though he did not know it, “ personally 
conducted ” by the Czar’s agents. Nenadowic and 
the deputation went via Mohilef, Kamenetz, Kief, 
and Oharkow. But why take the longest way 
round to Moscow P In order, expounds Rosen, 
that they might be impressed with “ the grandest 
possible idea of the extension and development of 
the Czar’s Empire”! At Kief the Serbs saw 


cannon-balls piled in “ walls,” or quantities which 
the priest thought great, round the churches, 
and tbey regretted that some of them could not 
be earned to Belgrade to be used for pound* 
ing Baker Pasha and the Turks. The vulgar 
reader might not attach much weight to that, 
but diplomacy teaches men to see deeper not only 
into millstones but also into shot than other 
people can, and Rosen ventures on this delightful 
commentary: “ Russia, as we see, was already in¬ 
dustriously preparing forthe war of which the Porte 
‘ was guilty ’ two years later, and perhaps the ‘ ac¬ 
cidental’ acquaintance of the Servian travellers 
with these enormous preparations was a part of 
the programme of their journey.” In the capital 
the Serb deputation was coldly received at the 
Russian Foreign Office. The Czar did not see them, 
and according to the ipsissima verba of Nenadowic 
the Serbs were somewhat snubbed by Prince Ozar- 
toriski, who accused Karadjordje of murder and 
other crimes, and expressed approval of Austria’s 
refusal to help the Serbs against the Porte, say¬ 
ing that she was bound by her treaties, and that 
“ Russia also was on good terms with Turkey.’” 
This seems rather smashing to Rosen’s system, 
but it does not smash Rosen, who calls attention 
to the veritable significance of Czartoriski’s 
words, “Russia, too, is now on friendly terms 
with Turkey.” This word “ now " was any¬ 
thing but a mere innocent part of speech. Pro¬ 
perly emphasised, the “ now” was in complete 
harmony with the military “ preparations for war ” 
at Kief, for it indicated a contrast with the future, 
and denoted a coming change in Russia’s relations 
with the Porte, and should therefore have been 
quite enough for an acute Serb priest! Again, 
Czartoriski observed—“ You must have a Synod 
(Assembly), for neither Russia nor any other 
nation will correspond with a single individual ” 
like Karadjordje. This shows, says Rosen, that 
Russia was already occupied with the “ inner 
organisation ” of the Serb State of the future, and 
he proceeds to a gratuitous analysis, framed out of 
nothing, of Czartoriski’s appreciations of the 
comparative benefits to Russia of a royal or an 
oligarchical Servia from the military ana political 
points of view, the whole being a salmi of the 
newspaper notions of 1878, and utterly unlike the 
speculations possible for a Pole in 1804. Such 
writing is not history. It might be in its place in- 
a first-rate German newspaper correspondence, 
but it ought not to be harboured in a serious his¬ 
torical Review. The volume contains, however, 
some good articles by way of compensation, 
notably a charming one on Christina’s intellectual 
pranks at Rome; the famous Italian thaumatur- 
gist Borri should not, however, be written Borro, 
and the famous Malpighi should not be spelt 
with an e. An article by Wilhelm Muller od- 
the great MacMahon crisis of 1877 reminds 
us of Gambetta’s estimate of the Marshal's 
character. 


CAXTOX’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 

The Holbein Society has recently added to its 
series of facsimile reprints a portion of the 
first edition of Caxton’s Golden Legend, re¬ 
produced from an imperfect copy in the 
Manchester Free Library, and edited, with an 
Introduction, by Mr. Alfred Aspland. Compiled 
during the latter half of the thirteenth century by 
Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, the- 
Legenda A urea became so popular that upwards 
of a hundred editions in Latin, Italian, French, 
Bohemian, Dutch, and English, were issued from 
the press before the close of the fifteenth century. 
It was translated into French towards the end of 
the fourteenth century by Jeban de Vignay, who 
added to it many new legends of the saints; and 
from this version it was, about the middle of the 
next century, translated into English by certain 
“ worthy Clerks and Doctors of Divinity.” Caxton 
possessed the Latin, French, and English versions, 
but, finding that they varied in many places, h& 
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resolved to compile from them a new edition, in 
•which he discreetly omitted some of the more 
incredible and immoral stories. The work was 
the most arduous, as well as the most extensive, 
of all Caxton’s literary and typographical labours, 
and it would not improbably have been abandoned 
in despair had not the Earl of Arundel interposed 
his encouragement and aid. Caxton finished his 
translation in November, 1483, and it was probably 
printed in 1484, in larger numbers than usual, for 
it is one of the most common of the productions of 
Gaxton’s press, although no perfect copy has 
hitherto been discovered. We believe, however, 
that the copies in the libraries of the Due d’Aumale 
and Earl Spencer have been made perfect. 

The chief interest of the present publication 
lies in the woodcut illustrations, which, although 
rude in design and coarse in execution, are de¬ 
serving of attention on account of their pro¬ 
bable English origin. They bear a strong re¬ 
semblance to contemporary Dutch illustrations, 
and are apparently from the hand of the same 
artist as those in the second edition of the 
Game and Play of the Cheese, showing a decided 
advance upon Caxton’s first attempts to apply the 
art of wood-engraving to the illustration of books, 
as exhibited in the third edition of the ParvusChato 
and the Mirrour of the World. The woodcut of 
the Assembly of the Saints, which occurs at 
the beginning of the work, is the largest known 
to have been used by Caxton. The leaves 
taken from the Golden Legend are preceded by 
facsimiles of several pages of the edition of the 
Dutch version, or Passionael, printed at Antwerp 
by Ilenrick Eckert van Homberch in 1505, the 
woodcut illustrations of which are from the same 
blocks as those used for the edition printed at 
Delft in 1489 by the printer who adopted the 
unicorn as his device, and who is believed to have 
■been Ohristiuan Suellaert. This, however, was 
not, as here stated, the first Dutch edition, for the 
book had been issued from the press of Gerard 
Leeu at Gouda in 1478, and reprinted both at 
-Gouda and Utrecht in 1480, and by Jacob Jacobs- 
soen van der Meer at Delft in 1482, 1484, and 
1487—the last time illustrated with woodcuts, 
which might on comparison be found to be 
identical with those of the editions of 1489 and 
1605. The editor appears to be as little able as 
previous writers to resist the temptation to in¬ 
dulge in romance about the facts of Caxton's life, 
when he states that Robert Large, a wealthy 
London mercer to whom Caxton was apprenticed, 
“ no doubt dealt in manuscript books; and as the 
future printer was probably better educated than 
his fellow-apprentices, it is not unlikely that this 
department was allotted to him, and gave the first 
bent to his literary tastes.” He also remarks that 
it is supposed that Caxton printed the Latin 
oration delivered by Dr. Russell, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester and of Lincoln, at the investi¬ 
ture of Charles the Bold with the order of the 
Garter in 1470. We were not aware that any 
■doubt existed as to the printer of the Propoeitio. 
Although most of the details respecting Caxton’s 
life and labours are derived from the researches 
of Mr. Blades, the present volume will, we doubt 
not, be welcome to many who have not access to 
more exhaustive works. R. E. Graves. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

It is rather hard on the readers of Macmillan that 
they should be put off with only eleven pages of 
that very striking novel “ Haworth’s,” while they 
are allowed eight-and-twenty of “A Doubting 
Heart.” Of the articles, two or three are of con¬ 
siderable interest (we are not speaking of Sir T. 
Douglas Forsyth’s very noticeable political paper): 
Mr. Blades telling the comparatively little-known 
story of the first and original John Walter—the 
John Walter of the “ logotypes ”—from the point 
of view of the practical printer; Mr. R. L. Nettle- 
ship giving an excellent rendering of some first- 
rate Italian criticism of Bunyan; and Mr. A. W. 
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Ward, in the paper which he lately read at 
Cheltenham, presenting us with the views of a 
Manchester Professor on the multiplication of 
universities. There is also an Erse “ Hymn by 
St. Columba,” published apparently for the first 
time, though Mr. Skene, in his Celtic Scotland, 
has printed an English version of it. The Italian 
critic whom Mr. Nettleship introduces so happily 
to English readers is Signor Zumbini, Professor of 
Literature in the University of Naples, a writer 
already well known in Italy, and, as appears from 
theevidence supplied by this article, one who should 
be well known in England also. We do not, in¬ 
deed, know how much of the pleasure that we 
have derived from Mr. Nettleship’s extract is due 
to his admirable translations; but, assuming the 
original to be as good as the English version, it is 
very good indeed. Signor Zumbini first claims 
for the Puritans an “ essentially poetic ” state of 
mind, in that, outside the battles and noise of 
their actual present, their faith brought home to 
them the spiritual world and made visible the in¬ 
visible :— 

“ And those ecstasies and visions are already sub¬ 
stantially poetry, for all great poetry is an effect of 
that mysterious form of life in which a man ceases 
to see and feel the things actually before him, and 
sees and feols others which are beyond the range of 
his senses.” 

An interesting comparison with Dante follows, and 
it is curious to see how in details and framework 
there is sometimes a likeness between the two 
poets: Dante in his “ wood,” Bunyan in the “ cer¬ 
tain place where was a den ; ” Dante exhorting the 
reader to penetrate to the “ doctrine that hides it¬ 
self under the veil of his verse,” Bunyan to “ turn 
up his metaphors ; ” Dante with his Virgil, Bunyan 
with his Evangelist; Dante stamped with the 
seven P’s by the angel of purgatory, Bunyan's 
pilgrims sealed by Interpreter. Passing from this 
comparison to ask what are the poetical qualities 
of the Pilgrims Progress, Signor Zumbini has 
much that is interesting to say about Bunyan’s truly 
Shaksperian power of characterisation, seizing upon 
the smallest distinctions between similar persons, 
as in the touches which mark off Honesty from 
his more impulsive counterpart, Valiant-for-Truth. 
To the question of what poetic qualities were 
special to Bunyan among poets, he answers that— 
“ Marvellously true as many of his personages are, 
the most perfect of all are those which reveal rather 
the weaknesses than tho virtues of human nature: 
weaknesses, however, which being joined to a sort 
of goodness are so far from exciting our contempt 
that they win our sympathy. . . . Such a character is 
Fearing, an incarnation of timidity, a very Don 
Abbondio.” 

But if Bunyan is in the first rank as a delineator 
of character, he has drawbacks inseparable from 
the nature of his subject and of his mind. Such 
a comparative failure iB his treatment of the 
passions; partly owing to his constant employ¬ 
ment of allegory, which by its personification of 
single qualities forbids that tumult of conflicting 
passions in the individual soul which is what 
makes tragical heroes. A deeper reason—and 
it is in this part of his essay that Signor Zumbini 
is most interesting and most profound—is that 
Puritanism was of itself the negation of that stormy 
delight in the present life, its problems and its 
passions, which was the groundwork of Marlowe’s 
and Shakspere’s art It was this delight that pro¬ 
duced their heroes, “ the heroes of human passion.” 
Far otherwise is it to the definitely Christian con¬ 
sciousness, which “ finds no mystery in the world 
beyond,” and therefore finds less value in the pre¬ 
sent world; still more distant from the Shak- 
sperean standpoint is the Puritan, to whom the 
unseen is even more real than it is to the average 
Christian imagination:— 

“ The Puritan poet does not allow the passions that 
absoluto worth which they have for the English 
dramatists of the sixteenth century, and scarcely even 
part of that relative worth attributed to them by the 
Christian consciousness in general. And even when 
he does descend more deeply into life, he does not 


mingle with it unreservedly, nor find in it that attrac¬ 
tion and delight which have captivated poets of s 
different belief. He suggests rather than describes 
the moral facts ; he indicates rather than represents 
the passions; he is moro anxious to refine than to 
kindle the emotions, and to make art & mirror in 
which man may see the reflection not so much of him¬ 
self as of heaven.” 

In the ComhiWs two novels matters are rapidly 
approaching a crisis, or rather a crisis has alreadv 
come. Sissy, in “ For Percival,” has fallen down 
a ruined wall, and is left insensible; and in 
“ Within the Precincts ” we have a marriage and 
a proposal, though the dinouement is yet far off. 
For the rest, except with regard to the paper hy 
C. E. S., on “ The Fear of Death ” (which has 
that tone and turn of phrase which seems to have 
come down upon the best Comhill writers from 
the spirit of Sir Thomas Browne), there is little 
that is remarkable in this month’s number. The 
paper on Regnard—which we should call a sketch, 
though its writer calls it a monograph—contains a 

f ood many facts which readers will be glad to 
now (if they do not happen to have the Nonvdlt 
Biographie Gintrale handy), but the critical level 
of the article is far below that to which recent 
writing in this magazine has accustomed us. Ur. 
Kebbel writes a pleasant gossip on the eighteenth 
century, inspired by Mr. Lecky’s book. 

In Fraser “ Vernon Lee ” concludes those 
pleasant travels in musical Italy with Dr. Barney 
of which we have more than once made mention. 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s “ Dorset Idyll,” though, like 
everything he writes, it contains fine lines and 
happy images, is written in a metre whose rhymes 
seem to us not to run; and, moreover, the poem 
lacks definiteness. Miss Simcox has a paper that 
should attract the attention of those interested in 
social experiments, “ The Organisation of Unre¬ 
in unerative Industry ”—a plea for some kind of 
systematical help (or the tens and hundreds of 
thousands who, with the best intentions, are yet 
hopelessly inefficient, and are therefore elbowed 
out by the competition of stronger and harder 
brethren. 
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When midnight wraps the world in sleep, 

Or under vanishing stars, 

When morn once more new day to keep 
Rolls back her golden bars. 

In vain, in vain, but one reply 
In thy sad realm I find : 

Some fresh grave only meets the eye. 

The ear some wandering wind. 

10 June, 1860.” 


The whole matter is curious; and turning from 
the concise and well knit-together sentences by 
Aleman, to the long drawn-out paraphrase which 
delighted Ben Jonson, we learn the latitude which 
translators from the Spanish claimed as a right in 
“ the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” In jus¬ 
tice, however, it must bo said that, unfaithful and 
misleading as Mabbe's translation is, there are 
many yet worse in our own and in other languages. 

Neyland Thornton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EBENEZER JONES, 

Chelsea : November 11, 1878. 

I cannot resist the temptation to send you a 
second communication about Ebenezer Jones and 
his possible resuscitation as a poet. Since I sent 
you the letter which you printed in the Academy of 
November 2, Mr. Horace Harral—who was his 
closest male friend at the end of his life, leaving 
him only two hours before he died, and was evi¬ 
dently looked upon by Ebenezer as his literary 
executor— ha3 brought me what are, I suppose, all 
the MSS. left by him, prose as well as poetry, and, 
besides, a copy of the Studies of Sensation and 
Event, emended in an interesting way. The pas¬ 
sages I remember Ebenezer Jones saying that 
Hood so violently objected to at the interview 
which I stated he had with the elder poet—which 
statement Mr. Harral confirms by recollect¬ 
ing his description of Hood—are erased. Out of 
all these MSS., my object in writing is to 
select one which your readers will, I believe, thank 
me for. After entirely dropping poetry for years, 
after publishing and failing to meet with attention, 
be appears to have had a renewal of the poetic 
impulse at the very end of life. This poem on 
“ Death ” was written, as the date shows, only 
three months before his own end, which for a 
longer time than that was visible to himself. 

W. B. Scott. 

“ I see thee in the churchyard, Death ! 

And fain would talk with thee, 

While still I draw the yonng man's breath, 

And still with clear eyes see. 

Thou wilt not make my spirit sink, 

Thon wilt not move my fear; 

More sad, more blest, I often think, 

Are mortal dwellers here. 

Here where the symbols all so fair 
With viloness mixed I find, 

Where knowledge soothes not, and where care 
Haunts not the finest mind. 

Tis thou who know’st, if any knows. 

Of life’s wild maze the key; 

And if behind its marvellous shows 
Some Master moving be. 

And haply of some further life 
That shall this life adjust,— 

Or if we’re men for threescore years, 

And then unconscious dust. 

For this, Oh Death, of thee I crave 
Some sign, but not to pray 
Against the inevitable grave. 

Or self-contained decay. 

Alas! since first onr fragile race 
Appeared this earth upon. 

Hast thou been questioned thus, nor trace 
Of answer hath been won. 

In vain the young from youth's delights, 

From lips whose kissing bloom 
Bright chaos makes of days and nights,— 

To thee defiant come. 

In vain the old with trembling tread, 

And trembling hand applies. 

And strives to coax thy silence dread, 

And lifts beseeching eyes. 

And vainly I desert my post 
In life’s poor puppet-game, 

To seek thee where this silent host 
Of tombs thy power proclaim, 


mabbe's TRANSLATION OP “ GUZMAN DE 
ALFARACHE.” 

Whallcy Range, Manchester: November 9,1878. 

The very interesting illustration of Shakspere’s 
“ Tassel-gentle ” which Mr. Stone contributes to 
the Academy of November 2 has led me to turn 
from Mabbe's translation of Guzman de Alfarache 
to the original by Mateo Aleman that I might see 
for what Spanish word “ Tassel-gentle” is made to 
do duty as an equivalent. The result has been to 
me as interesting as Mr. Stone’s contribution; and 
as a literary question it may, perhaps, be worth a 
moment's attention on the part of others. 

It may be well to state that Mabbe’s curious 
example of translating Guzman de Alfarache has 
for more than two centuries enjoyed a quite ex¬ 
ceptional reputation. The unlovely book is still 
quoted by scholars and sought after by collectors; 
and students of the literature Picaresco of Spain 
will remember how extravagantly Ben Jonson 
praised “ the author, worke, and translator.” 
Greatly as he extols the “ worke,” he extols the 
translator in a far higher degree ; and no doubt 
the remarkable verses written by him to his friend 
Mabbe, and prefixed to the edition of 1034, had 
much to do with the astonishing popularity which 
the Spanish Rogue ” enjoyed in England in the 
seventeenth century. Indeed,- Jonson, in his 
friendly admiration for Mabbe's performance, says 
of the translator that 

“he may he stiled 

More than the Foster Father of that child.” 

Never were words more truly spoken, though we 
can hardly take them now in the glowing spirit in 
which they were written. Mabbe’s book has in it 
beyond doubt much of Aleman's Guzman. At 
times, however, and indeed very frequently, it has 
in it still more of Mabbe himself, for which the 
caustic Spauiard is in no way to be held respon¬ 
sible, as a glance at the quotation given by Mr. 
Stone, and an examination of the original pas¬ 
sage of which it purports to be a translation, will 
sufficiently show:— 

Mabbe. 

“ When then they [Guzman's 
wife and mother] came home, 
they would one while returno 
with Tassel-gentles [marginal 
note, kindc Louers], amorous 
knights, like Amadis de Gaule, 
that would easily be mou’d, 
and quickly brought to stoope 
to the Lure ; and otherwhiles 
with fierce Mastiffes [marginal 
note, “Rough hewne Huck¬ 
sters”], roaring Boyes, and 
ruffian-like Swaggerers, such 
as would sweare and drinke, 
and throw the house out at 
the Wiudowes.”—J. Mabbe's 
translation of Guzman de Al¬ 
farache, 1623, part ii., p. 311. 

A very moderate knowledge of Spanish will 
enable readers to estimate the value of Mabbe’s 
translation. He is indeed very much “ more than 
the Foster Father of the child ” he offered to our 
ancestors. It is likely that Jonson knew some¬ 
what of the Spanish language, as it was not 
an uncommon accomplishment in his day; for in 
the verses from which I have quoted he seems to 
feel that Mabbe had overdone his work, as he 
speaks of Guzman as 

“ too well suited, in a cloth 
Finer than was his Spanish.” 


Aleman. 

“ Cuando venian a 
casa, unas veces vol- 
vian con Amadizitos, 
otrns con Alanos.”— 
Edicion de Amberes, 
1681, parte ii., libro 
iii., p. 345. 


RECENT EVENTS IN KASHGARIA. 

London: November 19,1878. 

The accompanying letter was received by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth in London yesterday morning 
(November 11) from a native who has come from 
Yarkand to Ladak. Giving as it does the latest 
news from an eye-witness of recent events in 
Kashgaria, it will doubtless be of interest to the 
public. E. Delmar Morgan. 

“ Memo, of news as given by Nubbi Bux, merchant 
of Nurpur, nephew of Lilia Shah, a long time trading 
with Central Asia. 

“I was in Yarkand when the Chinese army of 
about a thousand men came and took the city. A 
great number of the Chinese had hardly any clothes, 
and many were lame and in miserable condition. It 
was a wondor the Chinese ever attempted to come to 
Yarkand with such troops. A hundred men only are 
armed with breech-loading rifles ; the rest are armed, 
with sticks and short spears. The Chinese on 
taking Yarkand killed only a few people, mostly 
innocent persons; they were afraid to lay hands 
on the men of any standing and authority. They 
have done their best to disarm the inhabitants. 
Some arms have been given up; the people have 
concealed quantities of arms. The Chinose 
Governor collected all the stallion horses of the 
Yarkandies and others, and appropriated them to 
their own use. All horses belonging to Andijanies- 
(which amounted to some thousands) were destroyed 
as follows : in some cases four or five hundred horses 
were shut up in serais and were starved to death. 
They have not left alive a single horse belonging to 
any Andijani. The Chinese have been exacting large 
sums of money as a loan from traders and all others, 
also immenso quantities of grain from the villagers, 
which is being collected in the several forts. Nubbi 
Bux had a village in Yarkand which has been taken 
from him; also he had to supply a quantity of wheat 
and rice, which he had to convey on his own animals- 
to the fort, lie declares he lost 700 donkoys in doing 
so; he had also to supply straw, grass, and wood ; lie 
was allowed a certain time to supply. 

“The Chinese have destroyed a few of the arms 
which belonged to the late Ameer; the guns, &c., 
they have not injured; they do aot know the use of 
the guns. Niaz Beg is Governor of Yarkand, under 
tho Amban, by whom all orders are issued to Niaz 
Hakim, who sees them carried out in the several 
towns and villages. Niaz Hakim is very much 
against traders and foreigners. He is the man who- 
has had all outsiders turned out of the country. 
He is afraid of the Chinese, and thoy of him. 
Niaz Hakim could turn out the Chinese in a. 
few hours if he wished. He will do so when 
he is certain no reinforcements are coming for tho 
Chinese. In the whole of Kashgaria there are not 
more than 7,000 troops (Chinese)—5,000 in Kashgar, 
600 in Yarkand, 200 in Khoten, and the rest in other 
towns. When I was at the Kalian pass, two men I 
had left behind in Kashgar and Yarkand to collect 
money joined me. The man from Kashgar said tho 
gates of the city had been closed and the streets 
barricaded for fear of the Russian troops, which were 
said to have crossed by two passes, and were near 
Kashgar. The head Amban has sent a Vakeel 
(Mahomed Jan) with 3,000 yamboos of silver to 
treat with the Russian General. The man who 
came from Yarkand said that he had heard tho 
same story about Kashgar when he was leaving 
Yarkand. When the late Dad Khwah Mahomed 
Yunas was taken from Sirakol to Kashgar, and was 
brought before the head Amban (Jung Jhung), tho 
latter asked him why he had run away, and why ho 
did not fight when he had so many troops and good 
arms. The D. K. said he was afraid of such a great 
nation as that of China; whereupon the Amban abused 
him, and spat on him, and said, ‘ Five hundred of your 
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troops with your arms and guns would hare defeated 
our whole arm y. 9 

“ Afihur Meer Kashmiri has a brother, Rasool Meer, 
and nephew, Hamad Meer, in Yarkand; these men 
tried their best to have Mr. Dalgleish’s moonshi, 
Abdul Samad, and my own family murdered by the 
Chinese, by telling the Amban that both of us were 
spies of the British Government In consequence of 
their story my person and baggage were searched for 
letters, of which I had none. No other trader was 
treated in this way.” 


appointments for next webs. 

Tuesday, Noy. 19.—7.45 p.ic. Statistical: Opening Address, by 
G. J. Shaw-Lefevre. 

8 PJf. Civil Engineers : Discussion upon Papers on “ The 
Avonmouth Dock,” “ The Belfast Harbour,” and ** The 
Whitehaven Harbour and Dock Works.” 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ England and her Colonies at 
the Paris Exhibition,” by Fredk. Young. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : “ On the relative Positions to their 
Construction of the chambered Shells of Cephalopods,” 
by Prof. Owen ; “ On the Classification of the Cer vidae,” 
and “On a new Species of Gazelle,” by Sir Victor 
Brooke. Bart. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20.—7 p.m. Meteorological : “ Report on the 
Phenological Observations for 1878,” by the Rev. T. A. 
Preston ; “ Up-Bank Thaws,” by the Rev. F. W. Stow; 
“ Comparison of Thermometric Observations made on 
Board Ship,” by Capt. H. Toynbee. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts : Address by Lord Alfred S. 
Churchill. 

8 P.M. Geological: “ On the Upper Greensand Coral 
Fauna of Haldon, Devon,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan ; 
“ Notes on Pleurodon affinia , sp. ined., Agassiz,” by J. 
W. Davis; “ On the Distribution of Boulders by other 
Agencies than that of Icebergs,” by C. E. Austen. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological : “ Wclbourne and its 
Locality,” by the Rev. S. M. Minton; “ Roman Monu¬ 
ment from Brementium with Syriac Inscription,” by 
T. Blair. 

Thursday, Nov. 21.—8 p.m. Meteorological: Lecture. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Preliminary Report on the Mollusca of 
the Challenger Expedition (viz., the genera Dentallum , 
Siphodentalium , and Cadulus, by the Rev. R. B. Watson; 
“On the Symplocaceae,” by J. Miers; “On tuberous 
Branch Terminations in Vitia gongylodea ,” by R. Irwin 
Lynch. 

Saturday, Nov. 28.-3 p.m. Physical : “On i Condenser of 
Variable Capacity,” by C. Boys. 


8CIENCE. 

Monographiae Phanerogamarum, Prodromi 
nunc Gontinuatio nunc Bevisio. Anctoribus 
Alphonso et Casimiro de Candolle, aliisqne 
botanicis ultra memoratis. Vol. I. 
Smilaceae, Bestiaceae, Meliaceae. (Parisiis: 
G-. Masson.) 

Few, if any, books address themselves to a 
smaller or more select number of readers 
than treatises on general descriptive botany, 
at all events on their first appearance and 
for some time after. Drawn np on a plan 
intended to facilitate the comparison of one 
description with another, these are neces¬ 
sarily, in order to be brief, couched in 
strictly technical language, crowded with 
references (generally mnch abbreviated), 
and are usually in Latin. However at¬ 
tractive, a prion, descriptions of the 
members of the floral world would seem 
likely to be, the actual form in which the 
necessities of science require them to be 
given is nearly unintelligible and quite 
repellant to the non-botanical reader. 

Yet, in spite of the forbidding appearance 
of snch books, their immense utility cannot 
be doubted, if elaborated, as in the case 
before ns, by men fully competent and 
experienced in the necessary kind of re¬ 
search, each technical botanical monograph, 
in proportion as it is the result of extended 
investigations, makes a great forward move¬ 
ment. This is at first appreciated only by 
the few persons engaged in the arrangement 
of collections, hat gradually the benefit 
becomes more diffused, the more accurate 
.knowledge shows itself in every department 
botany, and ultimately extends to its 


practical applications in the arts, in agri¬ 
culture, and in medicine. It is right to 
insist on the great services rendered to 
science by snch descriptive treatises, since a 
tendency to treat them as of slight or 
secondary importance has been occasionally 
shown by botanists engaged in researches of 
a different kind. It is, however, obvious 
that, with whatever studies he may he 
occupied, no botanist can pretend to do 
without hooks which will enable him to 
ascertain with certainty what are the plants 
upon which he is at work; they are, in fact, 
indispensable and fundamental. 

The history of botany as exhibited in its 
literature shows many of the early treatises 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to he almost exhaustive digests of all that 
could he then brought together on their 
subject. Written mainly with a medical 
object, the properties, real or supposed, of all 
the plants known are given at length ; but 
they contain also full descriptions, figures, 
history of discovery, nomenclature, mode of 
growth, cultivation, &c. The era of these 
ponderous, but in many respects admirable, 
general works on botany was brought to an 
abrupt close by the great systematise^ 
Linnaeus. In his Species Plantarum 
(1753), in which the use of the binominal 
nomenclature was first exemplified, he prac¬ 
tised an extreme brevity which enabled him 
to give a sort of key to all the plants then 
known, in the compass of two small octavo 
volumes. The convenience of the new 
nomenclature, and the simplicity of the 
method employed, were at once apparent, 
and for the next half-century all works on 
general botany were striotly modelled on the 
Linnean lines, including extreme condensa¬ 
tion of the descriptions. 

It was in the year 1812 that the father 
and grandfather of the authors of the 
present volume, Augustin Pyramns de Can¬ 
dolle, first entertained the idea of a new 
general revision of the vegetable kingdom * 
on a very mnch more extended plan, and 
arranged on the natural system. At this 
period the anthority of the Linnean system 
was at its height; and it was bnt a few who 
perceived the immense advance in knowledge 
which had been made by the publication of 
Jnssien’s Genera Plantarum and the Pro- 
dromus Florae Novae Hollandiae of Robert 
Brown. After several years of close work, 
De Candolle brought out the first volume of 
his Begni Vegetabilis Systema Nalurale in 
1818, followed in 1821 by a second volume : 
a hook of vast labour, and combining the 
exhaustive characters of the old general 
histories of plants with the accurate scien¬ 
tific method of more modern research. Bnt 
it was obvious to the author that it was on 
far too extensive a plan to be ever carried 
through—the two volumes reached to the end 
of Cruciferae only (eleven orders)—and the 
very much more conci aeProdromus Systematic 
Naturalis Vegetabilium had to take its place. 
Of this well-known work the first volume 
appeared in 1824; it rapidly became the 
recognised gnide in taxonomic botany, and 
probably tended more than any other book 
to establish the existing natural system. Be- 


* See A. de Candolle, Outrages generaux de Bo- 
tanique Descriptive. (Qenive, 1873.) 


fore his death in 1841, the elder De Candolle 
had published seven volumes, almost en. 
tirely prepared by himself, of this great work, 
and he left its future conduct to his sou, who 
has worthily carried it on. From that date 
successive volumes of monographs of the 
natural orders in proper systematic sequence 
have appeared at frequent intervals, all edited 
and many written by Alph. de Candolle: 
the seventeenth, concluding the Dicotyle¬ 
dons, appearing in 1873. At this point the 
editor, from a variety of causes—the principal 
one being the impossibility of obtaining par- 
ticnlar monographs from authors at specified 
times and in a definite order—felt himself 
compelled to bring the work to a close. At 
the same time he determined, however, to 
carry on a continuation under a modified 
plan which should give more liberty to the 
authors, and he more suited to the growing 
requirements of botanical science. Of these 
“ Suites an Prodromus ” the present volume 
is the commencement. 

Of the three natnral families treated of, ; 
two, the Smilaceae and Bestiaceae, are Mono- 
cotyledons, though but distantly related; the i 
other, Meliaceae, is Dicotyledonous, and was 1 
duly monographed in its proper place fifty- 
four years ago in the first volume of the 
Prodromus. All are obscure and difficult 1 
groups, of interest chiefly to the botanist, 
and are here worked out by different hands; 
the Smilaceae, by A. de Candolle, the Eei- 
tiaceae, by M. T. Masters, and the MeHarne, 
by Casimir de Candolle. The methods ot 
these botanists are all somewhat different: 
the first exhibits the illustrious author's 
proved sagacity and cantious accuracy; in the 
second Dr. Masters shows his facility and 
skill in arrangement; while in the extensive 
monograph of C. de Candolle the charac¬ 
teristic features are steady perseverance and 
painstaking care. All are valuable memoirs, 
and well maintain the character of the 
Prodromus and the reputation of their 
authors. 

In work of this kind there is little suitable 
for special selection or comment in the pages 
of the Academy : a single point only need be 
referred to as an example of the practical 
use of a technical memoir. The chief 
interest, other than scientific, of the Svu- 
laceae lies in the fact of the various kinds 
of Sarsaparilla being afforded by members 
of the order. Yet, though this drug has 
been very well known for much over three 
centuries, there is but little certainly ascer¬ 
tained with reference to the actual species 
yielding the various kinds. This is in ac¬ 
cordance, strangely enough, with many other 
cases, even of mnch more familiar products 
of the plant-world than Sarsaparilla. Much, 
indeed, has been written on the subject, and 
many species of Smilax have been alleged to 
he the source of the drug, hut each partial 
attempt to clear up the confusion has merely > 
rendered it more dense. It cannot be wad 
that Prof, de Candolle’s memoir has solved 
these difficulties—it did not lie within ms 
province, indeed, to attempt to do so—but it 
takes ns a good step on the way by definitely 
showing us all that is actually known. B 0 
finds this to he oven less than it had pre¬ 
viously appeared, and clearly there is not at 
present sufficient material existing in our col¬ 
lections to enable us to arrive at any closer 
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I results. He has some vigorous remarks on 
I the imperfections of herbaria, which do not 
, improve and increase as might well be ex- 
t pected with the greatly-increased facilities 
I, for travel. Now that it is known what are 
n the specific points upon which definite in-. 
^ formation is required, it may be hoped that 
k the vexed question of the sources of Sarsa- 
,|. parilla will soon be solved, as so many 
|c similar ones have been before, by the perse- 
verance of English explorers. 

^ Henrt Trimen. 

. 1 * ' ~ 

* The Mabinogion, from the Welsh of the 

it Llyfr Coch o Hergest (“ The Red Book of 

b Hergest ”) in the Library of Jesus 
■>' College, Oxford. Translated, with Notes, 

* by Lady Charlotte Guest. (Quaritch.) 

a: Ladt Charlotte Quest in her Preface to 
1 the present volume says that 
~ “ the Arthurian legends have at all times furnished 

a congenial subject to the students of Romance; 
- 3 and in the eight-and-thirty years which have 
: elapsed since the first part of this translation ap- 
•«i peared, my ‘ Mabinogion ’ have found their way 
-j; mto the hands of the learned both among ourselves 
„ and on the Continent.” 

... Whether she means the term “Arthurian 
L legends ” to comprehend all those in her 
book is not quite clear ; and, though it may 
be convenient to speak of them so, it is to be 
noticed that in strictness only the first five 
are such, while the remaining seven can in 
no -wise be termed Arthurian, as most of 
them do not even allude to Arthur. 

S he goes on to say:— 

“ More recently, however, the publication of the 
Idyls of the King —and among them of “ Enid,” 

” which is founded on my version of “Geraint ”—has 
interested a much wider circle of readers in the 
legends, and there has arisen a demand for a new 
i and more popular edition of my work, which it is 
; the object of the present issue to supply.” 

It is undoubtedly well calculated to meet 
this demand, and the existence of the 
demand for it is very gratifying to those 
who feel interested in Celtic literature. I 
- only wish she had gone further, and repub- 
lished the text as well as the translation, so 
as to meet the wants of another, though a 
smaller, class of readers, who seldom feel 
satisfied with a translation, however good it 
may be. Whether it would have been a 
risk from a pecuniary point of view I do not 
know; but I am inclined to think that, if 
the text of the tales were published in a 
cheap form, and accompanied with a modern 
Welsh version, a sufficient sale would be 
found for it in the Principality to secure 
the publisher against loss; not to mention 
that the book would be by no means a bad 
one to place in the hands of those who are 
anxious to acquaint themselves with Celtic 
philology, and more especially the history of 
the Welsh language and the literature 
written in it. Of course the text should be 
carefully collated with the original in the 
Bed Book. 

As to her notes on the legends, Lady Char¬ 
lotte Gr nest tells us that the present edition 
will be found to differ from its predecessor, 
not only in the omission of the Welsh text, 
but “ of all Welsh quotations in the notes, 
and of the French metrical romance of the 
* Chevalier an Lion.’ The notices relating 
to the corresponding versions of the tales 


in other European languages have also been 
condensed.” But nothing short of tho¬ 
roughly revising all the notes can be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory, and that I may not 
appear to be talking at random, I will men¬ 
tion two or three instances where revision 
was necessary:—In reference to the name 
of Caerlleon we have the following words 
(p. 34) : “ Of Chester it may be remarked 
that it bears in Welsh the name of Caerlleon 
Oawr, which seems to indicate its having 
been the station of the Twentieth Legion, 
called Legio Vicesima Valens Victrix, the 
word Oawr being nearly equivalent to the 
Latin Valens." I will not say much as to 
gawr, a mutation of cawr, a giant, being re¬ 
garded as nearly equivalent to valens ; but 
the fact is not to be disguised that the 
Kymry have made of lleon, the form which 
legionum in Castra Legionum, or TJrbs Legio- 
num as it has also been called, has taken in 
Welsh, the name of an individual, whom 
they have further characterised as a giant, 
and what is rather more strange still is 
that Lleon's life is to be found reproduced in 
a modem biographical dictionary of eminent 
Welshmen, where the curious may learn that 
this personage happened to be performing 
his labours at Chester just about the time of 
the Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon. 

Or take the following from page 210:— 

“Lloegyr is the term used by the Welsh to 
designate England. The writers of the Middle 
Ages derive the name from the son of the Trojan 
Brutus, Locryn (already alluded to, page 200), and 
whose brother, Camber, bequeathed his name to 
the Principality. But from another authority, 
that of the Triads, we collect that the name was 
given to the country by an ancient British tribe, 
called the Lloegrwys.” 

All this had far better have been omitted, as 
a British tribe called Lloegrwys is quite as 
unreal as the Trojan Brutus and his phantom 
family: the etymology of the word Lloegr 
or Lloegyr is undoubtedly obscure, but no 
number of words made from it, such as 
Locryn and Lloegrwys, will help us to its 
origin. 

in the matter also of names of places in 
Wales the notes require to be carefully re¬ 
vised: as, for instance, when it is said (p. 206), 
in reference to a stanza mentioning the 
grave of Bedwyr “ in the woody steep of 
Tryvan,” that “ there is a lofty mountain 
bearing the name of Trivaen, at the head of 
the valley of Nant-ffrancon, in Snowdon. 
Dunraven Castle, in Glamorganshire, is also, 
in ancient writings, called Dindryvan, but 
whether either of these is the place men¬ 
tioned in the above stanza, it is not easy to 
determine.” Tryfan or Tryvan is the name 
of the mountain in question, and the same 
word enters into several other names of 
places in Carnarvonshire; but it is never 
Trivaen, which is undoubtedly the guess of 
some antiquary or other. The same applies 
to a note on page 436, where we read:— 

“ The places between which Math the son 
of Mathonwy took his stand, and awaited 
the approach of the injured Pryderi, may be 
recognised as Maenor Penardd, near to 
Conway, and Maenor Alun, now Coed Helen, 
near Carnarvon.” By Maenor Alun is meant 
the Maenor Coed Alun of the text and the 
translation: Coed Alun is the name of the 
seat of an old Welsh family near Carnarvon, 


but Coed Helen is the creation of charlatans, 
which they have in vain tried to establish in 
its stead. However, the common people 
and the unsophisticated invariably call it 
Coed Alun to this day. This is a typical 
instance of the way in which Helen’s name 
gets to be associated with so many places in 
the Principality. 

It may be added that it is by no means a 
very easy matter to get at the real names of 
obscure places in North Wales; this is 
notably the case in Carnarvonshire, where 
antiquarian charlatans have been practising 
on them, and have succeeded in giving a 
certain amount of currency to forma of 
their own making. When you ask how 
such and such a honse or hill is called, you 
frequently get as the answer a form of the 
name which the person you address has been 
told is the correct one, and it is only as the 
result of a process of cross-examination that 
you at length discover that such a form has 
no real existence, and that the one in use 
differs considerably from it. If you have no 
opportunity of cross-examining, your in¬ 
formation is not likely to be of much value. 
I speak from experience, as I have several 
times been taken in, as the saying is; and 
so, I am sorry to say, have the authors of 
our Ordnance Maps in a good many in¬ 
stances. 

But to return to Lady Charlotte Gnest’s 
work. It has been so long before the 
public, and its merits are so universally 
acknowledged, that the few minor inaccu¬ 
racies I have indicated can be in no danger 
of prejudicing our readers against the book 
—a result which, were it conceivable, no one 
would be found to deplore more than the 
present writer. John Rhts. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMT. 

Researches on the Motion of the Moon, made at 
the United States Naval Observatory. By Simon 
Newcomb. Part I. Reduction and Discussion of 
Observations of the Moon before 1760.—A year 
ago Prof. Newcomb gave in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts a preliminary account of his 
investigations on the moon's motion, and the 
account was duly noticed in the Science Notes of 
the Academi for December 16,1877. The first 
part of his researches has now been published as 
Appendix II. of the Washington Observations for 
1875, and it forms a most important contribution 
towards the future settlement of the problems 
connected with the moon's motion. The apparent 
insufficiency of the theoretical value of the secular 
acceleration, as determined by Adams and 
Delaunay, to satisfy the computations of some old 
solar eclipses, rendered it very desirable that the 
observations of eclipses and star-occultations from 
which the moon'splacefortimes before the beginning 
of Bradley's accurate observations could be deter¬ 
mined should be gathered together and properly 
discussed; and it is this task which Newcomb, 
with the assistance of some computers, has under¬ 
taken and accomplished in the new work. It has 
been recognised for some time back that there 
was no necessity for an agreement between the 
values of the acceleration derived from theory 
and from observation, because a retardation 
in the earth’s motion of rotation would pro¬ 
duce an apparent acceleration in the motion 
of the moon, and the friction of the tides must 
produce such a retardation. A statement made by 
Newcomb, that “ the original discovery of this 
principle is attributed to Mayer, but it would 
seem to have been lost sight of for nearly a cen- 
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tury, when it was taken up by Ferrel, without 
any knowledge of Mayer’s work,” indicates a little 
misunderstanding. The Mayer to whom the dis¬ 
covery is attributed is not old Tobias Mayer, the 
astronomer of Gottingen, who more than a cen¬ 
tury ago deduced a value of the acceleration from 
the eclipses of the Almagest, and to whom science 
owed the best lunar tables of the time ; but it is 
Robert Mayer of Ileilbronn, the lately deceased 
physicist, who some thirty years ago insisted upon 
the retarding ofl'ect of "the tides. Since the 
amount of this effect as well as that of the cool¬ 
ing of the earth cannot be computed from known 
data, the combined amount can only be deduced 
from old observations of the moon, the results of 
which will serve to determine the retardation of 
the earth's rotation on its axis. The most accu¬ 
rate data for this determination would doubtless 
bo furnished by clear historical statements of the 
passages of the moon's shadow over certain points 
of the earth’s surface during certain total eclipses 
of the sun. There are a number of state¬ 
ments to be found in ancient historians, from 
which it has been inferred that such has 
been the case, and these old solar eclipses 
have occasioned a great amount of discussion. 
But Newcomb is of opinion that there is in nearly 
all these descriptions of phenomena too much 
vagueness to inspire entire confidence that any 
given eclipse was really total at the supposed 
point of observation. One difficulty is to be 
reasonably sure that a total eclipse was actually 
the phenomenon observed ; another difficulty is to 
be sure of the locality where the eclipse was total. 
Newcomb discusses in detail the narratives from 
which inferences of totality have been drawn, 
beginning with the account of Herodotus referring 
to the sudden turning of the day into night during 
a battle between the Lydians and the Medes, a 
phenomenon hitherto assumed to have been oc¬ 
casioned by a solar eclipse, the celebrated eclipse 
of Thales. Newcomb’s conclusions are throughout 
unfavourable to accepting the various narratives as 
warranting the inferences which have been derived 
from them, and he accordingly considers the 
logical course to be to obtain the secular accelera¬ 
tion of the moon from other data, and afterwards 
to undertake the discussion of the historical 
evidence anew. The oldest available data are 
consequently furnished by the series of observa¬ 
tions of nineteen lunar eclipses, made at Babylon, 
Rhodes and Alexandria, between the years 721 
b.c. and 136 A.D., and recorded by Ptolemy 
in the Almagest. These eclipses had already 
been computed by Zech and by Hartwig. The 
interpretation which Newcomb puts upon some of 
Ptolemy's expressions, and especially the estima¬ 
tion which he makes of the probable uncertainty 
of the adopted times, will perhaps give rise to 
differences of opinion. In the case of five of the 
eclipses the phase is not expressly stated by 
Ptolemy, and the eclipse of the year 383 B.c. can¬ 
not be reconciled with the others. The recorded 
times of the remaining thirteen eclipses agree 
fairly in assigning a correction of more than half- 
an-hour to the times deduced from the tables. 
The next available data are derived from the ob¬ 
servations of twenty-five solar and lunar eclipses, 
made by the Arabian observers at Bagdad and 
Cairo between the years 829 and 1004 a.d. Three 
of these observations had to be rejected, their 
errors being probably merely due to errors in the 
Arabian manuscripts. The observations made by 
Regiomontanus and Walther, and those made a 
century later by Tycho Brahe, do not furnish any 
results of value for the intended investigation. 
The application of the telescope to the observa¬ 
tion of eclipses and occultations may be considered 
as commencing with Ballialdus and Gassendi, 
who observed between 1621 and 1662, but with¬ 
out a clock. The observations of Hevelius 
extend from 1639 to 1683; and as they were 
made with the help of a clock, the probable 
errors of the observed times may be inferred 
from the discordances of the separate deter¬ 


minations of clock error. Newcomb has taken 
the trouble to reduce the observations of these 
observers with all due care, the reductions extend¬ 
ing over forty pages. Flamsteed’s observations 
were made on the same system as those of Heve¬ 
lius, but with far greater accuracy, his instrument 
for determining time being better, and his clocks 
being much better, though far inferior to those of 
the Paris Observatory. With the foundation of 
the latter Picard and other French astronomers 
introduced an improved method of determining 
the time by corresponding altitudes of the sun; 
and the improvement was so great that the obser¬ 
vations of occultations made there between 1680 
and 1720 are frequently comparable in accuracy 
with those of the present time. These observations 
are for the most part unpublished, the results of a 
few only having appeared in the old Memoirs of 
the French Academy and in the P/iilosop/iical 
Transactions. In March 1871, in troublous times, 
Delaunay, then Director of the Paris Observatory, 
placed the whole of the older archives at Prof. 
Newcomb’s disposal, with unrestricted permission 
to extract from them whatever he might find use¬ 
ful for the work in hand. Of the records to be 
used, a large proportion were evidently never in¬ 
tended to be understood or used by anyone but 
the observers. For the most part the note-books 
contained no titles, no indications of observers or 
instruments, no verbal statements of the obser¬ 
vations. All information on these points 
had to be gained by comparison and in¬ 
duction. Each observer seems to have had 
his own instruments, which he used without any 
reference to or comparison with the instruments of 
others. In justice to Dominic Cassini, Newcomb 
calls attention to the widespread error, found 
even in French histories of astronomy, that 
Cassini I. was director of the Paris Observatory. 
In fact, this establishment was assigned to the 
common use of the astronomers of the Academy 
of Sciences, and no such office as that of Director 
was known or recognised. The celebrity of 
Cassini seems to have given rise to the unfounded 
impression that he exercised a supervision over 
the work of the other astronomers. While the 
actual state of the note-books greatly increased 
Newcomb's labour in reducing the observations, 
it also increased the value of the results by 
ensuring the entire genuineness of the records. 
The observations are for a great part given as 
copied from the originals, and they fall, with their 
reductions, a considerable portion of the volume. 
All the reduced observations are then compared 
with the tables employed, with some modifica¬ 
tions, and the equations of condition are formed 
for correcting some of the assumed elements. 
As the chief results were indicated in the pre¬ 
liminary notice, they need not be repeated here. 
They must at present be considered as only pre¬ 
liminary, till a correct theory of the apparent 
inequalities of long periods is constructed. 
Astronomers will look forward with great interest 
to the publication of Part 2 of Newcomb's re¬ 
searches, which is intended to contain a new 
mathematical investigation of the long inequalities 
produced in tho moon's motion by the action of 
the planets. _ 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Oxygen in Metallic Silver .—It has long been 
known that melted silver takes up a large volume 
of oxygen gas, and Dumas has recently shown 
that the metal in its ordinary state may contain a 
notable quantity of that substance. When re¬ 
duced from the chloride with the usual fluxes and 
granulated, one kilogramme of the metal may con¬ 
tain 249 milligrammes of oxygen. This impurity 
may have introduced a sensible error into the 
values of the atomic weights referred to silver; 
and Dumas suggests that the differences between 
the precise results arrived at with so much labour 
by Stas and the exact multiples of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen accepted by himself may be 
ue to this cause. Such facts as the one under 


consideration tend to greatly strengthen the 
opinion expressed by Cooke in a recent paper oa 
the atomic weight of antimony—that the error? 
chiefly to be feared in the determination of atomic 
weights are not such ns can be eliminated by re¬ 
petitions of the same method, but are recurring 
errors which arise from our want of predae 
knowledge of all the conditions under which the 
determinations are made; and that in the present 
state of science no certain conclusions can be 
arrived at in regard to the validity of Proofs law, 
or of other numerical relations between the atomic 
weights of the chemical elements ( Amer . Jour. Sc., 
1877, xvi., 323). 

The Action of Heat on Iron Sesquioxidt.- 
Suida fiuds that iron sesquioxide when subjected 
to the temperature of a Bunsen flame undergoes 
no change, no protoxide being formed, prodded 
all substances which have a reducing action are 
excluded. If, however, iron sesquioxide or a 
silicate containing that substance be subjected to 
a bright red heat, or an incipient white heat,some 
protoxide is formed, not only when reducing sub¬ 
stances are excluded, but when the bodies in 
uestion are heated in a current of pure nitrogen, 
f iron sesquioxide, or a salt containing it, be 
heated with borax or glass the lower oxide La pro¬ 
duced, even when the substances are heated to¬ 
gether in a current of pure nitrogen or carbonic 
acid. If iron sesquioxide be heated with borax in 
an atmosphere of oxygen the amount of protoxide 
formed is reduced to a minimum. These result* 
agree with those arrived at by Rammelsberg in 
1872, and show that Hermann's process for the de¬ 
termination of iron protoxide in silicates is not to 
be relied on ( Zeitschrift anal. Chem., xvii., 211). 

Occurrence of Liquid Carbonic Acid in St/milt. 
—In his Geological Report of New Hampthtn. 
Hawes describes the occurrence of liquid carbonic 
acid in the microscopic cavities existing in sections 
of the New Hampshire rocks. Although the 
number of sections examined was not large, the 
cavities were never met with in any of the 
granitic rocks except in a syenite from Columbia, 
and here they were found in the greatest abund¬ 
ance and under circumstances which render their 
occurrence interesting. The syenite referred to it 
white, spotted with|black; macroscopically ortho- 
clase and hornblende alone were recognisable la 
thin sections, however, plagioclase, biotite, quarto 
and apatite were seen, and, moreover, calcite, a 
mineral rarely occurring in granitic rocks. The 
quartz is present in small amount only, occupying 
angular interstices between the other ingredients, 
but each ggain is filled with cavities, which are 
quite large, and many of them contain liquid car¬ 
bonic acid. Its presence in connexion with 
calcite may indicate that calcium carbonate w? 
a constituent of the sedimentary material of 
which this rock was formed, and that at the 
temperature at which crystallisation took place a 
reaction occurred between the silicic acid and the 
carbonate resulting in the liberation of carbonic 
acid ( Amer. Jour. Sc., 1878, xvi. 326). 

The Mica Group. —The second part of Tscher- 
mak's elaborate memoir on the minerals of the 
mica group treats of their chemical composite 15 
and classification. According to the recent anal* - 
ses performed by Ludwig, of Vienna, all the 
minerals of this important group are essentially 
made up of one or more of three different chemical 
compounds. The first of these has the formula 
Si,Al,,H/V„ and from it, by substitution ol 
potassium, sodium or lithium for hydrogen, 
vite, paragonite, and to some degree lepidomf 
appear to he derived. The second fundamental 
compound is Si c Mg la O.„; this appears to be alm« 
always mixed with the corresponding iron com¬ 
pound ; it occurs, however, not only as an in¬ 
trinsic constituent, but forms molecular compou® 
with the first described ingredient, and in t 
form is met with in biotite, and in some degree 
phlogopite. The third compound, which appeap 
to possess the formula Sii 0 H 8 Oj„ form* ® 6 
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1 sidiary ingredient of the minerals of the mica 
t group. In conjunction with the iirst-mentioned 
; ingredient, we tind it in phengite, and, together 
!• with a compound of fluorine, in lepidolite. All 
I three compounds are present in phlogopite. The 
5 author describes the methods he has adopted for 
i the calculation of the analyses of this interesting 
• • series of minerals ( 1 fieri An:., 1878, 110). 


Bdrcenite. —Mallet has given this name to a 
new mineral species, an antimonate, from Iluit- 
zuco, in the State of Guerrero, Mexico. lie de¬ 
scribes specimens, weighing more than half-a- 
kilogramme each, and having a columnar structure 
with long blade-like prisms of imperfect develop¬ 
ment. They have the general aspect of stibnite 
and livingstonite. It has a very dark-grey, nearly 
black colour, and exhibits faces of pseudomorphous 
crystals, which are sometimes coated with red 
pulverulent cinnabar, and sometimes with yellow¬ 
ish-white antimony ochre. The composition of 
the new mineral was found to be : 


Sulphur . 

. 2 82 

Mercury. 

. 20 75 

Calcium ..... 

. 3 88 

Antimony .... 

. 5011 

Water. 

. 473 

Silicic acid .... 

. 010 

Oxygen (by difference) . 

. 17(51 

• 

100 00 


Barcenite is apparently a mixture of mercury sul¬ 
phide, antimonic acid (8bt k,5ILO), and an 
autimonate of mercury, calcium, and triad anti¬ 
mony of the formula : — yjj 1 J (Sb 2 0 5 ) 5 
(Amer. Jour. Sc., 1878, xvi., 300)? 


Separation of Antimony and Arsenic. —In 1800 
Bunsen described a method for the separation of 
antimony and arsenic which consisted in treating 
the solution of their sulphides in potassium sul- 
. phide with a large excess of water saturated with 
. sulphurous acid. The liquid was boiled for a 
long time until the odour of sulphurous acid was 
. no longer perceptible, by which time all the anti¬ 
mony had been precipitated and all the arsenic 
- remained in solution. Last year Nilson asserted 
that the method was untrustworthy. Bunsen 
now points out ( Annalen der Chemie, cxcii., 305) 

, that the discrepancy arises from the fact of Nilson 
■ having used potassium hydrosulphate in place of 
the sulphide, and refers to a number of determina¬ 
tions which establish, what few chemists could 
have doubted, the accuracy of his method. 

, The Salts of Nitrous 0.nde. —By fusing sodium 
nitrate with iron filings Menke has succeeded in 
• preparing the sodium salt of nitrous oxide. The 
. compound is not formed when zinc is employed 
in place of iron. The new salt is readily soluble 
, in water, crystallises in colourless needles, and 
> has the composition indicated by the formula 
. NaNO,3H„0. The silver salt was prepared and 
analysed by Divers in 1871 ( Chemical News, 
xxxvii., 270). 


PHILOLOGY. 

Ix the Rheinischcs Museum, vol. xxxiii., part 4, 
Blass (“ Zur Textkritik des Demosthenes ”) ap¬ 
plies to the speeches against Androtion, Aristo- 
crates, and Timocrates, as well as to those on the 
freedom of the Ilhodians, the Chersonese, and the 
first Philippic, the metrical principle that the con¬ 
currence of more than two short syllables in the 
contact of two words is usually avoided by 
Demosthenes. Buchholtz has an ingenious paper 
on Varros ideas on the Ionic foot. E. Hiller 
(“ Beitriige zur griechischen Literaturgeschichte ”) 
examines in a very interesting article the tradi¬ 
tions on the supposed literary efforts of the Seven 
ise Men, arguing that the work of Lobon Ilepl 
Tlmrfriiv is the sole authority for all that has been 
said of their attempts in the way of poetry. 
G. A. yolquardsen (“ Die drei altesten romischen 
Tribus ”) argues that the tradition of Ramnes, 
Titles, and Luceres can best be explained on the 


hypothesis of a Sabine occupation of Rome. 
Tiedke has notes on Nonnus, and Ruhr on the 
Attic orators. 

Fifty pages of the Hermes (vol. xiii., part 4) 
are devoted to an elaborate essay by Mommsen (in 
answer to Niese) on the relation of Fabius Pictor 
to Polybius and Diodorus in their accounts of the 
Gaulish catastrophe. Mommsen's conclusion is 
that Fabius is the authority for everything con¬ 
tained in Polybius and Diodorus on this subject. 
R. Scholl (“ Zur Thukydides-Biographie) defends 
some points in the current tradition of Thucy¬ 
dides’ life against Wilamowitz. The form of the 
heliastic oath in Athens is discussed by Friinkel, 
who gives a hypothetical reconstruction of it. A. 
Jordan (“Zu den Ilandschriften des Plato”) con¬ 
tends that the manuscripts of the Timaeus repre¬ 
sent two and no more independent traditions— 
that of the Parisinus A and Vindobonensis 21. 
II. Haupt communicates some excerpts from the 
complete speech of Demades Ilepi AabeKasrias, 
from the codex Palatinus 120. Zurborg has notes 
on Xenophon Uep'i II 6p<ov, Von Bamberg on Aris¬ 
tophanes, and Luchs on Plautus. 

Aucassin und Nicolete, neu nach der Hand- 
schrift, mit Paradigmen und Glossal - . Von Her¬ 
mann Suchier. (Paderborn: Hchdningh.) This 
edition ( the seventh) of an old favourite is specially 
intended for learners, Prof. Suchier thinking it ad¬ 
visable to begin the teaching of Old French with 
reading a small text; but it contains many original 
observations on the dialect, and corrects various 
misreadings of the manuscript, and of previous 
editors. The editor distinguishes throughout by 
diacritics the three values of c (k, tsh, and s), 
separates » and u from j and v, and marks the 
stress where it would not be indicated by the 
letters (vies = vet us, vies - vitas), all which is most 
useful for beginners. We only regret that he has 
not followed out the principle consistently, by dis¬ 
tinguishing the values of other ambiguous signs, 
as t, e, and c of e, 6 and b of o; distinctions as im¬ 
portant and (in accented syllables) as well estab¬ 
lished as those he has marked. Herr Suchier, 
indeed, promises an essay on the pronunciation of 
the Old French sounds occurring in the romance; 
but by postponing it till after his edition, as well 
as by some remarks on page 73, heseemsto counten¬ 
ance the old error that correct “ pronunciation ” is 
an ornamental superfluity, instead of an integral 
part of the language, to be strictly attended to 
from the outset. The investigation of the dialect 
suffers a little from the non-adduction of the proofs 
that in this text c before » and e generally repre¬ 
sents either k or tsh ; as it stands, the editor first 
tells the student that c in cerf (for instance) repre¬ 
sents tsh, not s, because the Picard dialect has tsh 
in this word, and then infers that the dialect is 
Picard because (among other reasons) cerf has tsh 
instead of s. The paradigms and full glossary will 
enable anyone acquainted with German to read 
the text intelligently (though the scantiness of 
commas will occasionally cause perplexity), and 
thus lay a good foundation for further study of 
the language. The remarks and the investigation 
of the dialect appeal more to philologists, who will 
find numerous interesting observations; the editor 
concludes that the author, as well as the scribe, 
belonged to the north of France, if not to Picardy, 
and that the work was probably composed early 
in the thirteenth century. On some points—such 
as making nuiz (noix) arise from nucem by trans¬ 
position from nuci, and considering biaus (beaux) 
to be the (Parisian) French form of the older bits — 
we do not agree with Herr Suchier; but learners 
need rarely fear being led astray by him. Alto¬ 
gether the book will prove very serviceable as an 
•edition, besides increasing our philological know¬ 
ledge of Old French. 

The Indian Antiquary for October contains a 
continuation of Mr. Fleet's papers on “ Sanskrit 
and old Canarese Inscriptions,” in the course of 
which the history of the Chalukyas in the fifth 
century A.D. is reconstructed in opposition to 


Prof. Dawson and Mr. T. K. Telang. Prof. Jacobi 
contributes a decipherment of twelve short Prakrit 
inscriptions recording the dedication of rock- 
temples at Kudu.. Pandit Bagavanlal gives a 
new text and translation of Rudradaman's in¬ 
scription at Junagadh, already published by Mr. 
Burgess and Prof. Eggeling in the Bombay 
Arc/meohyical Reports. Among the Correspond¬ 
ence, Miscellanea and Reviews, Prof. Williams’s 
description of a pretended case of Samadhi or 
ecstatic trance is especially worthy of notice. 
There is a review, very orthodox and angry, of Prof. 
Estlin Carpenter's translation of Dr. Tide’s Out¬ 
lines of the History of Reliyion. Prof. Whitney’s 
Lectures on Lanyuaye and the Study of Language 
is cordially appreciated (somewhat late in the 
day). 

Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, has just published, 
for the use of his Old-French class and scholars 
in general, a cheap “diplomatic” print of his 
photograph of the Song of Roland in the Digby 
MS. 23. lie sets before it a short and learned 
Introduction, and in his foot-notes has the satis¬ 
faction of pointing out all the misreadings of 
former editors of the MS. The old poem has 
some interest for Shakspere scholars, as it proves 
the early existence of Benedick's “ recheat ” (Fol. 
rechate) in Much Ado, act i., sc. 1; which occurs 
in our fifteenth-century Soke of Huntynge, 
See., as the Variorum says. The word, which has 
therefore nothing to do with the O.-F. recet that 
Hanmer derived it from, has been identified by 
Mr. 11. Nicol with the O.-F. racater or rachater, 
formerly misunderstood by editors of the Roland- 
Song, but recently shown by Dr. W. Forster to 
have the sense of blowing a horn (11. 1833, 3104 
—both times in answer to another horn). It is 
not certain whether this rachater is identical with 
its homonym, now racheter, from Latin re-ad- 
captare. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Musical Association. — (Monday, November 4.) 
Da. Macfarren in the Chair. Mr. Shelford Bidwell 
read a paper on “ Recent Inventions for the Repro¬ 
duction of the Sounds of the Human Voice.” After a 
slight sketch of the theory of the transmission of 
sound in air, illustrated by curves drawn by the 
phonautograph, with special reference to Helmholtz’s 
theory of vowels, the telephone, microphone, and 
phonograph were exhibited. A song sung in a distant 
room was rendered audible by means of Reiss’s tele¬ 
phone. But most successful was the exhibition of 
the phonograph, which repeated various sentences 
with great distinctness. Perhaps the most important 
experiment shown was tho reproduction of the series 
of vowels, a, e, i, o, u. This series of sounds, being 
spoken into the machine, was afterwards reproduced 
quite distinctly. The bearing of this on Helmholtz's 
theory of vowels is obvious. 


Zoological Society. — (Tuesday, November 5.) 

A. Grotk, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. The Secretary 
read a Report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society's menagerie during the months of June, 
July, August, September, and October, 1878, and 
called attention to some of the more remarkable 
accessions which had been received during that period. 
—A communication received from Mr. J. H. Gurney 
contained a memorandum from the late Mr. E. C. 
Buxton, stating that Asturinula monogrammica, ob¬ 
served on the eastern coast of Africa, had a song 
which was heard morning and evening.—An extract 
was read from a letter addressed to the secretary by 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, respecting a supposed new bird of 
Paradise, obtained on the west coast of New Guinea. 
—An extract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Marquis of Tweeddale by Mr. A. K. Everett, stating 
that the Anoa of Celebes (Anoa depressicornis), or an 
allied species, was found in the Island of Mindoro 
Philippines.—Prof. Newton exhibited and made re¬ 
marks on a supposed hybrid between the red grouse 
and ptarmigan, lately shot in Sutherland by Captain 
Houston.—A communication was read from Mr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, containing a description of a new 
species of Indicator, with remarks on other species 
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of the genus. — A communication was read from 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun, wherein he gave the 
descriptions of ten new species of shells from 
various localities.—Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper in 
which he gave a description of a remarkable new 
spider, obtained in Madagascar by the Rev. W. D. 
Cowan, for which the name of Caerostris avemalis 
was proposed.—A communication was read from 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Beddome, containing the 
description of six supposed new species of snakes of 
the genus Silybura, family Uropeltidae, from the 
peninsula of India.—A communication was read 
from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing the description 
of a collection of marine shells, made by Captain L. 
W. Wilmer, in the Andaman Islands.—Mr. F. Moore 
communicated a list of the Lepidopterona insects 
collected by Mr. Ossian Limborg in Upper Tenas- 
serim, with descriptions of new species.—Mr. G. 
French Angas gave the descriptions of six species of 
bivalve shells in the collection of Mr. Sylvanus 
Hanley, and of a Helix from the Solomon Islands. 
He also read descriptions of ten species of marine 
shells from the province of South Australia; and a 
list of additional species of marine mollusca to be in¬ 
cluded in the fauna of the province of South Australia, 
with notes on their habitats and local distribution, in 
continuation of former papers on this subject.—Dr. 
G. E. Dobson read a note on Myxopoda aurita, a new 
form of Chiroptora from Madagascar, remarkable for 
possessing suctorial disks, as in Thryroptcra. He 
also gave descriptions of some new or rare species of 
bats, based on specimens in the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris. To the new species the following 
names were given :— Pteropu s Gcrmaini from New 
Caledonia, Cephalotes minor from New Guinea, Em- 
ballonura Raffrayana from Gibolo, and Schizosloma 
brachyote from Cayenne. 


Meteorological Society. —( Thursday, November 7.) 

C. Gbeaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. J. K. 
Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., delivered a lecture on 
*‘ Air Temperature; its Distribution and Range.” 
After calling attention to the importance of climatic 
knowledge the lecturer dwelt on the fact that, though 
all heat, as affecting climate, emanates directly or 
indirectly from the sun, air temperatures have but 
little relation to latitude, except when the distances 
are very great. He illustrated this by reference to 
isothermal and abnormal maps; and went on to speak 
in some detail of the several causes of the disagree¬ 
ment between isotherms and parallels of latitude. 
Locally, there is a very great difference between the 
temperatures of adjacent localities on account of the 
sonny aspect or sheltered situation of one as com¬ 
pared with others, as is shown in an extreme degree by 
reference to such places as the Undercliff of the Isle 
of Wight; but, geographically, a cause of very con¬ 
siderable importance is the nature of the soil. The 
air over sandy or sterile ground is heated by direct 
contact and by radiation to a degree far in excess of 
what happens to air resting on grass-grown or verdant 
plains, and the heat proceeding from an obscure 
source is unable to escape through the air; just as 
obscure heat rays may be caught and accumulated 
in closed conservatories or in a glass-covered box; so 
that the air may be raised to a very high tempera¬ 
ture ; several instances are on record of a temperature 
of 130° F. being observed under snch circumstances. 
On the other hand, when the solar heat falls on 
ground, whether grassy or snow-covered, that will 
not easily part with it, the air may remain cool, or 
even cold, as is found in our every-day experience in 
summer of the pleasantness of a field-path as com¬ 
pared with a high road, and as is shown most remark¬ 
ably by the great power of the direct rays of the sun 
in the Arctic regions, or at elevated stations in the Alps 
or Himalayas, while the snow is lying all around, and 
the temperature of the air is far below freezing-point. 
But greater far than the effects of differences of soil 
are the effects of ocean currents, which warm the air 
to an almost incredible degree ; Mr. Croll has calcu¬ 
lated that the surface-water of the North Atlantic if 
deprived of the Gulf-stroam would be reduced to a 
temperature very far below freezing-point; that the 
heat which the Gulf-stream disperses into the super¬ 
incumbent air would, if converted into power, be 
equal to the united force of some 400,000,000 of 
ships such as our largest ironclads. This heat thrown 
into the air is wafted by the S.W. winds over 
N.W. Europe, and very largely over our own coun¬ 
try. It is this that makes the extreme difference 


between the climate on this side the Atlantic and 
that on the other; that gives us green fields and open 
harbours during the winter, while in Labrador or New¬ 
foundland they are buried in snow or choked with ice. 
The carrying power of water is so great as compared 
with that of air that the climatic effect of winds 
heated by contact with hot earth is relatively small. 
The Sirocco of the Mediterranean, a wind heated 
over the great African Desert, has often been re¬ 
ferred to aB the “ Snow Eater” of Switzerland. This 
has been proved to be a mistake. The snow-eating 
wind of Switzerland is a wind from the Atlantic, 
warmed by the Gulf-stream and rendered dry and 
hot by the condensation of its vapour as it passes 
over the mountains. Similar winds have been 
observed in many different parts of the world; in New 
Zoaland, in Norway, in Greenland, and in North 
America, where their peculiar dryness, carrying off 
all moisture, renders the grass so inflammable that 
the smallest accidental spark lights up a fire which 
may spread over a country, and is thus the cause of 
those immense prairies which are a distinctive 
feature of North American geography. But these 
winds are quite distinct from such winds as blow 
from the Sahara, or the Stony Desert of Australia, or 
from many other sterile tracts of country; winds 
which are merely the escape of air heated to an 
extreme degree by contact with the burning soil. 
These hot winds are for the most part merely dis¬ 
agreeable, but cold winds are very often dangerous: 
in the N. W. States of America a cold wind, ushering 
in a violent snow storm, caused the death of 
more than 300 people in January, 1873; and in many 
other localities, a cold wind, bringing in a sudden fall 
of temperature through 40° or 50°, is always a cause 
of grave anxiety. Our English “ Blackthorn Winter " 
in April or May is only one, and a subdued, instance 
of the ill effects of such cold spells. The presence of 
moisture in the air by checking radiation from the 
ground by night, or during the winter, softens the 
rigour of the seasons ; makes the summers less hot, 
the winters less cold. It is this that constitutes the 
difference between “ insular ” and “ continental ” 
climates; it is the want of the vapour screen 
which causes those excessive climates such as 
we read of in the East, where, as near Khiva, 
a summer of more than tropical fervour is 
succeeded by a winter of Arctic rigour. In 
a very extreme degree the climate of Astrakhan con¬ 
trasts with that of Fuegia, and yet tho mean tem¬ 
perature of the two is about the same; but in the 
one the seasons are excessive, in the other the differ¬ 
ence is but small. The difference in the produce of 
the two countries is thus very great; in tho one, hardy 
plants requiring great heat, but able to withstand the 
cold; in the other, plants of a more tender nature, 
which can flourish with a very moderate amount of 
warmth; in the one grapes and corn, in the other 
fuchsias and veronicas. In studying climate it is 
therefore necessary to observe not only the greatest 
heat and the greatest cold, but also the mean tem¬ 
perature. These can only be observed by means of 
thermometers; for personal feelings maybe the effects 
of many other causes, of wind, or evaporation, or 
state of health, or peculiarity of constitution, and are 
absolutely no index to the state of air temperature. 
The lecturer then proceeded to speak of the different 
kinds of thermometers; several of which were exhi¬ 
bited, as well as the several stands for sheltering them. 
The Meteorological Society has decided positively in 
favour of the Stevenson stand, and directs its observers 
to record the temperature at 9 a.m. and 9 f.m., as well 
as the highest and lowest, as registered by the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum thermometers. He then described 
some novel and ingenious contrivances for automatic 
registering, such as the “Turn-Over” of Messrs. 
Negretii and Zambra, and the “ Chronothermometer” 
of Mr. Stanley ; and concluded by pointing out that 
these instruments were but a means to an end, and 
that the study of climate was the study of Nature in 
one of her most beautiful and most varied aspects. 


Chemical Society. — (Thursday, November 7.) 

Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read“ Contributions from 
the Laboratory of Tdkio, Japan: On the Red 
Colouring Matter of the Lithuspcrmum erytkrorhicon,” 
by M. Kubara. The purple colouring matter was 
prepared from the root by extracting with alcohol, 
purifying by treatment with lead acetate, &c.; it 
forms a dark resinous uncrystallisable mass with a 


metallic green reflection, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzol, almost insoluble .in water; it nsemhlw b . 

some respects anchurin, the colouring matter from j 

alkanet. A bromine and a chlorine compound were ; 

prepared.—“A Second Report on some Pouts in | 

Chemical Dynamics,” by C. R. A. Wright cad A. P, i 

Luff. The authors have continued their previous re ', 
search, and have determined the temperature of initial j 

action of carbonic oxide, hydrogen, and carbon, on ( 

various oxides of iron, manganese, lead, cobalt, sod , 

nickel. They find that the general law holds good , 

that the temperature of the action of carbonic oxida 
lies below that of hydrogen, which ague is belovthst , 

of carbon ; this rule appears to be a special case go- ; 

verned by the general law that, ceteris parUsu, the , 

greater algebraically is the heat evolution taking , 

place during a reducing action on a metallic oxide, the 
lower is the temperature at which the action is first 
noticeable during a few minutes’action.—“ Note on 
the Constitution of the Olefine produced by the 
Action of Zinc upon Ethylic Iodide,” by Dr. Frank- 
land and Mr. Dobbin. The gas given off *ss 
passed through alcohol and sulphuric acid, and j 
then absorbed by antimonic chloride. On treating 
with water and distilling, a chloride was obtained, 
boiling at 83° C.; it was therefore ethylenic and not 
ethylidenic [chloride.—“ On the Occurrence of certain 
Ni trogen Acids among the Products of the Combustion 
of Coal Gas and Hydrogen Flames,” by L. T. Wright , 
The author proves that the origin of the nitrogen 
acids found in the condensed water procured by burn¬ 
ing coal gas or hydrogen in the air is ammonia, either 
free or combined, no Buch acids being produced Then 
the gases are carefully freed from ammonia.—" On the 
Action of Bromine upon Sulphur,” by J.B. Hsnnsy.- 
“ Researches on Dyeing. Part I. Silk and Rosanilin’ 
by Dr. Mills and Mr. G. Thomson. The authsn 
have investigated the nature of the transaction 
which occurs when a vat is exhausted of its tinctorial 
ingredients. The experiments consisted in immersing 
a constant area of white silk in a solution of arasni- 
lin salt at a constant temperature for varying tints, 
and then determining the loss of strength of the 
rosanilin solution.—“ Comparison of the Actions oi 
Hypochlorites and Hypobromites on some Nitrogen 
Compounds,” by H. J. H. Fenton. The compounds 
selected were ammonium carbamate, guanidine, and 
biuret.—“ Notes on Two new Vegeto-Alkaloids,” by F. 
Von Muller and L. Rummel. The authors have pre¬ 
pared alstonin from the bark of Alstonia constricts, 
and duboisin from the leaves and twigs of D*h/\m 
myoporoides ; the latter closely resembles piturin.- 
“ On the Determination of Lithia by Phosphate of 
Soda,” by C. Rammelsberg. The author confirms his 
previous results as to the formation of a double salt« 
sodium and lithium phosphate, and the consequent in¬ 
accuracy in lithia determinations made by Mayers 
method : he also gives some analyses of lithia micas. 


Linnean Society. — (Thursday, November 1.) 
Prof. Allman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
business of the session was commenced by Sir J. 9- 
Hooker, C.B., presenting to the society, in the nuns 
of a committee of gentlemen, a portrait of the lift 
M. J. Berkeley.—Dr. Thos. Boycott then exhibit® 
and made remarks on a blanket-like mass of an at)n«t>-' 
plant, probably a Nitella, got from a dried-np pond m 
St. Leonard's Forest, Sussex, June 1877; within its 
meshes several interesting microscopic forms yen 
obtained.—Mr. Thos. Christy called attention to living 
specimens of West African india-rubber trees, the 
XIrostigma Vogclii, and another undetermined sp<cie» 
recently arrived. He likewise showed the truit, 
flower, and leaf, in spirit, with a dried ball of me 
gum, of the commercially-important Landdfl'-' 
Jlorida. —Dr. Maxwell Masters read an extract fro® 
a letter of Dr. Beccari describing a gigantic Atom 
found by him in Sumatra, side by side with the 
Rafflesia Arnoldii. The species has a large tuber, 
feet round, from which is pushed up a single leaf vita 
a stout long petiole, tho divided blade covering so 
area of forty-five feet or fifteen mitres.—Dr. R- j* 
Prior showed a specimen of Colletia cruciata in blos¬ 
som, grown out of doors in Somersetshire by the her. 
W. Sotheby.—“Notes on Eupborbiaeeae,” by Mr- 1 • 
Bentham, read in title, was a paper treating of tJ« 
history, nomenclature, systematic arrangement, an^ 
the origin and geographical distribution of this re - 
markable order of plants. Among Dicotyledons 
Euphorbiaceae stand fourth in point of munbois, 
having above 3,000 species and 200 genera. 1“ 1D 
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vestigating the origin of the order the geological re¬ 
cord, unfortunately, is of no assistance. Their evi¬ 
dent generally tropical nature is a striking fea¬ 
ture; and, judging from various data, it is conjectured 
that their most ancient home was in the Old 
World. Their affinities have been repeatedly dis¬ 
cussed by botanists ; but though there are indi¬ 
vidual genera which may exhibit some one character 
supposed to ally to other orders, yet no real connexion 
has hitherto been pointed out. Their isolation is pro¬ 
duced not so much by any one special character as by 
a special combination of several. As to position in 
the linear series, unless the order be broken up, prac¬ 
tically it must remain among the Monoch lamydeae, in 
spite of the occasional presence of corolla in some 
forms. The author has a most interesting chapter on 
nomenclature and synonymy, well worthy the study 
and serious attention of biologists generally.—Mr. 
Lewis A. Bernays. in a letter to the Secretary, records 
the undoubted existence of Carpesium cernuum in 
Queensland, and suggests its being indigenous there.— 
In a paper read in abstract, “ Descriptions of New 
Hemiptera," by Dr. F. Buchanan White, the diagnoses 
of two new genera (Helmut and Novclia) and seven¬ 
teen new speciee are entered. These are mainly the 
results of Prof. Trail’s late exploration of the regions 
bordering on the river Amazon.—Mr. A. W. Bennett 
read a communication, “ Notes on Cleistogamic 
Flowers; chiefly of Viola, Oxalis, and Impatient.” 
According to him there are two kinds:—(1) Those 
which hardly differ from the perfect open flowers 
other than the partial or entire suppression of the 
corolla and the closing of the calyx ( = homocleisto- 
gamic); and (2) those with a distinct modification in 
the flower to aid self-fertilisation (—heterocleistoga- 
mic). He is disposed to regard those two kinds as 
having arisen, one by degradation, the other by a 
rudimentary form of the organ. In the extreme 
cleistogamic flowers a large number of organs have 
been correlatively modified. Most interesting pheno¬ 
mena occur in the mode of emission of the pollen 
tubes—theee travelling through the air in a straight 
line from the anther vertically upwards, as in Oxalis ; 
horizontally in others; and creeping along the sur¬ 
face and even back of ovary in Viola canina. An 
unseen agency directs, for none wander with uncer¬ 
tainty ; this is all the more remarkable, for, when not 
in proximity to the stigma, the pollen grains protrude 
their tubes in all possible directions.—The Rev. G. 
Henslow orally delivered the gist of a paper “On 
the Absorption of Rain and Dew by the Green Parts 
of Plants.” In a risvmt of the opinions of vegetable 
physiologists from Hales (1731) to the present day 
it was shown that the earlier experimenters were per¬ 
suaded that leaves could and did absorb dew and rain. 
M. Duchartre in 1857 reversed this view, which is now 
taught by botanists, but not acquiesced in by prac¬ 
tical gardeners, who freely syringe their plants under 
certain conditions. Mr. Henslow’s experiments agree 
with Duchartre’s notion that dew is not absorbed by 
saturated tissues at night; but, contrary to the French 
savant's conclusions, he (Mr. Henslow) affirms that 
absorption takes place at sunrise, when transpiration 
commences and an indraught is caused by water when¬ 
ever lingering on the leaves. M. Boussingault’s 
assertion that when leaves are purposely or naturally 
killed by excessive drought they then do adsorb water 
as dew or rain, Mr. Henslow’s experiments prove—a 
fact certified by the balance or otherwise. Thus the 
gardeners are, after all, practically in the right, inas¬ 
much as the green parts of plants can and do absorb 
moisture on their Surfaces. 


FINE ART. 

Handbuch der Archdologie der Kunst. Von 
Prof. 0. B. Stark. Bd. I., Hft. 1. (Leip¬ 
zig : Engelmann.) 

Everyone interested in classical archaeology 
will be glad to see that the long-promised 
publication of Stark’s Handbuch has at last 
commenced—in good earnest,as would appear. 
It is a vast undertaking, and, besides, it is a 
kind of literary labour which can only seldom 
be inspiriting. To exchange for it the tempt¬ 
ing field of archaeology itself, where so much 
remains obscure and urgently requiring new 
light, is an act of sacrifice for which it is to 


be hoped that Prof. Stark will long continue 
to receive ever-fresh rewards. As yet all that 
is issued is the first part of the first volume, 
containing, from page 80 to the end (p. 256), 
an admirable history of archaeological 
studies from the fifteenth to the beginning of 
the present century, the plan being to take the 
salient epochs within this period, and to 
give an outline sketch of each of them in 
large type. After this, and in smaller type, 
follow critical notices of the works belong¬ 
ing to each epoch and of the men who were 
conspicuous in it. No doubt many of the 
books thus carefully analysed are so much 
lumber, which could be left out of count 
without much practical loss; and yet there 
is this advantage in their presence, that 
they serve as shadows to bring into relief 
such other works as, for example, those of 
Winckelmann and Lessing. Naturally, the 
two last-named are treated with a sympathy 
which is fascinating, and with a fullness 
which is serviceable in the highest degree, 
as a precise statement of how archaeology 
stood when they entered the field, and to 
what point it had advanced when they left 
it. To record all the assistance rendered to the 
advancement of archaeology over so wide a 
period, giving each his due whatever his 
nationality may he, implies prolonged labour 
and, what is more rare to find, just judgment. 
This part of the book is exceedingly inter¬ 
esting, and, one would think, ought to 
be welcome here at the present moment, 
when some excitement is being raised in 
favour of the cultivation of archaeology at 
home and abroad. Those, for instance, who 
are arguing for the establishment of schools 
at Borne and Athens could point to the 
accumulated evidence in this Handbuch to 
show to what extent the actual visiting of 
classic lands has inspired a new life into the 
studies of the past. But as for those who 
desire above all things to have archaeology 
taught at our universities by the help of 
plaster casts from ancient sculptures, it is to 
be feared that the subsequent parts of the 
Handbuch may appear soon enough for 
their practical wants. One thing is quite 
certain: that archaeology has never been 
in a worse plight than when the rage was to 
find among artistic remains illustrations of 
passages in the classic writers. The experi¬ 
ment might end differently now. 

Less agreeable to read, chiefly from the 
quantity of profound remarks, is the first 
part as far as page 80, where all the pro¬ 
jects are given which from time to time 
have been made for defining the limits of 
archaeology, and where also are stated briefly, 
but justly, the various notable attempts to 
say what beauty is. On this latter point Prof. 
Stark fears that he has spoken at too great 
a length. But I think he will be acquitted 
of any such fault, since the discussion as 
it stands in his pages obtains nothing more 
than the prominence it deserves. It is true 
that, in consequence of the plan of the 
Handbuch, much of what is here said has 
to be repeated in a different connexion later 
on, where the task is to assign to each per¬ 
son his special services; and from that con¬ 
sideration some reduction might, perhaps, 
have been justifiable at one end or the other. 
But this can he no serious cause of com¬ 
plaint. The nature of the book provides 


largely for repetition. It is not made to be 
read through, but to be taken in parts. 
The work altogether will form three volumes. 
The second half of Volume I. is promised 
within a few months. Volume II. will be 
devoted to the history of ancient art, and 
may be expected in the course of a year. 
Volume III. will give a classification of 
existing works of ancient art according to 
their types and subjects. A. S. Murray. 


ICR. CALDECOTTS FICTUBE-BOOKB. 

In his new versions of John Oilpin and the House 
that Jack Built (Routledge and Oo.) Mr. Caldecott 
has approved himself the possessor of qualities so 
precious and so rare as to put a writer at fault for 
adequate terms of approbation. He is a humourist 
of genius, and a draughtsman of genius also; and 
the feeling for colour displayed in his larger draw¬ 
ings is simply delightful. 

As a humouristic inventor, his gift is remark¬ 
able. Not only does he create his type so master¬ 
fully as to give it an appearance of finality, he 
can also vary it infinitely, and maintain its 
original features under the action of a score of 
emotions. His John Gilpin is the most smug 
and jovial cit ever drawn; and, what is of still 
greater importance, he is himself and none other 
through all the fortunes of that wild ride of his; 
one has as good and complete an idea of him from 
the last drawing as from the first. Again, the 
Dog of the House that Jack Built —the Dog that 
worried the Oat and got tossed by the Cow with 
the Crumpled Horn—is as strong and sure an ex¬ 
ample of creative art as John Oilpin ; while of 
the Man all Tattered and Tom one might use still 
higher terms if one could only find them. I do 
not know of anything so comic in art, indeed, as 
Mr. Caldecott's Dog. To see this great creature 
looking round a corner at the Oat is to understand 
La Fontaine, and to know that here at last is a 
man to illustrate him. But this is, after all, the 
Dog's least notable moment. He appears in the 
next picture; and what an appearance it is! Such 
a glum, brutal, misanthropical specimen of dog- 
hood as he is were capable of anything. One 
knows at once that he only rejoices in doing evil, 
and one is almost prepared for the wonderful 
smile of ill-humoured repletion that appears upon 
him when he has worried the cat—for the extra¬ 
ordinary look of surprise and terror that he wears 
in air high over the crumpled horn. On the other 
hand, the happy tatterdemalion, as he climbs the 
style, and tiptoes over the field to where the 
Maiden all Forlorn is sitting lonely, is fairly 
bursting with joviality and delightfulness; they 
peer out at his holes and glorify his patches: it 
makes one good-tempered to look at him. 

These and their fellows are admirably drawn. 
Mr. Caldecott is of the rare artists who never 
waste a stroke, who give you in a dozen scratches 
the effect that some men fail to produce by an 
elaborate system of composition and design. A 
fine suggestiveness is his, and with a rarity and 
assurance of touch almost unequalled he maps out 
a wide and living champaign in a few masterful 
lines. It is not possible, I think, to praise too 
highly the wonderful little bits of background he 
has achieved in these two books. A gate, a fence, 
a tree, a cottage, the sweep of a gutter, the out¬ 
line of a clock, a blade or two of grass, grow real 
under his hand, and would be, but for the spirit 
and truth of the figures they assist, too good and 
striking for accessories merely. So right and so 
apt are they, indeed, that one gets to look on them 
almost as natural objects, kept in their normal 
lace and having their normal value determined 
y the frank and fanciful life they environ. 

A word as to Mr. Caldecott’s sentiment. 
It is full of fancy, but it has its roots in a 
just and kindly sympathy with real, objective 
nature. Whether he is comic, or passionate, or 
fantastic, his line is instinct with force and apti- 
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tude, his effect is perfectly produced. His picture 
of the waiter wondering', watch in hand, why 
John Gilpin does not appear is a piece of pure 
comedy in black and white; the figure of the for¬ 
lorn maiden wending homeward on the arm of her 
ragamuffin is so full of quiet happiness as to be 
one of the loveliest and most effective things in 
art; his wonderful view of morning, as reflected 
in the rosy, crinkled face of the Priest all Shaven 
and Shorn, is perhaps the best and highest of all. 

W. E. Henley. 


NEWMINSTER ABBEY. 

A ntw weeks ago we reviewed the Neicminster 
Chartulary, lately edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler 
for the Surtees Society. The buildings of the 
abbey have been so completely destroyed that till 
lately scarcely anything but grassy mounds marked 
its site, part of one doorway being the only 
masonry visible. Early this year Mr. Fowler and 
a few friends obtained leave to dig on the site, 
and then, and again within the last two months, a 
number of trial excavations have been made, which 
have brought to light things of such interest that 
it is now proposed to raise a subscription for the 
complete examination of the whole. 

Newminster was the eldest daughter of Foun¬ 
tains Abbey, and its buildings have been about 
the same size as those of the parent house. The 
only part which has yet been thoroughly explored 
is the chapter-house. It is about fifty feet by 
forty feet, and of the usual Cistercian type, the 
western part next the cloister being of the 
twelfth century, and the rest of the thirteenth. 
Most of the walls has been destroyed, but part of 
the door-jambs remains in si/u, and the carved 
corbels from which the vaulting sprang at the 
west end have been found. The whole area was 
filled with debris of the vaulting, which had well- 
moulded ribs simply intersecting without bosses. 
Of the four pillars, the bases and part of the 
shafts of three remain in position, and fragments 
of the caps and other architectural details have 
been found, together with window-glass very 
much decayed, and many small paving-tiles— 
chiefly black and yellow—shaped so as to fit 
together in geometrical patterns : a kind of pave¬ 
ment which also existed at Fountains and at 
Rievaulx. The chapter-house was completely 
dismantled before it was destroyed. The graves 
were rifled, and, although several interments are 
known to have been made there, nothing remains 
to tell of them but one empty stone coffin. The 
masonry here and in other parts has, ns usual, 
been covered with a light wash and “jointed" 
in red lines. 

The church has been examined in several 
places. It has been a fine building of the latter 
part of the twelfth century, with some later altera¬ 
tions. At the east end is the base of the high- 
altar, measuring 13ft. oin. by 6ft., and in the north 
transept several grave-stones, on one of which is 
the name Jokes de la Vide, and on another Tomas 
with part of a surname ending in sun. In the 
same transept were found lying together as they 
had fallen three stones of a respond, on which was 
painted a nimbed figure in alb, dalmatic, and 
chasuble, but without mitre. It probably 
represents St. Robert, the first Abbot of New¬ 
minster, and its presence in a Cistercian church is 
itself a proof of its late date. There is evi¬ 
dence of much fifteenth-century alteration at the 
end of this transept. There are fragments of a 
large Perpendicular window, and very extensive 
foundations, which suggest the probability that 
a late tower may have existed, as at Fountains, 
but more digging is wanted here. 

The west end of the church seems to have 
differed from any known example, and espe¬ 
cially calls for further examination. A part 
of the northern half only has yet been un¬ 
covered, and it appears not to belong to the church 
itself, but to a galilee or narthex added or rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century. It has a small door at 



the north end, and a little further east is the large no theatrical pathos. The Germans may learn 
doorway before mentioned as being till lately the something here. The only pity is that the picture 
only visible part of the buildings. This door is on suffers from faulty perspective—that the small 
a considerably higher level than the other, and figures, exquisitely painted as they are, which are 
has a flight of semicircular steps on the inside, observed through the window, are over-small in 
Whether it opened into the north aisle or into the relation to the life-sized Fredegonda, who appears 
galilee is at present uncertain, as no part of the to be quite near them. 

actual west wall of the church has been uncovered. The justly distinguished Tyrolese painter De- 
The former seems at first sight the more likely, fregger has on this occasion, beside a couple 
but just east of the doorway is the foundation of of studies of heads, sent the picture which 
a large buttress, which may possibly mark the line from its dimensions, and the criticism with 
of the west wall. There is a foundation of a like which it has met, claims to rank as the principal 
buttress at the west front of the galilee, and in the painting of this exhibition. It represents in¬ 
line of the north arcade of the church, which areas Hofer's last walk from the prison to 
probably it abutted by means of one or more the treDch where he was shot. A more dis- 
arches above the galilee roof. tinctively national Tyrolese subject cannot he 

A few sinkings have been made which give the imagined. Few popular leaders stand out in 
dates of the principal buildings round the cloister, history with the stamp of such pure heroism, or 
The western range—the celeraria of the old con- have fallen victims to such shameless servility, 
stitutions and the so-called domus conversorum of The imperial house of Austria, which had given 
some modern antiquaries—was a perfectly plain a daughter to Napoleon to wife, dared not 
building, vaulted in its lower story and earlier put in a word with its son-in-law on behalf of 
than any part of the church which has yet been the hero, whose only crime was fidelity to a de- 
exposed. The eastern range beyond the chapter- graded emperor. He was allowed to be executed 
house is of like work to the western, but the Frater as a rebel bv a French platoon. In the picture 
or refectory on the south is later, being fully- we see the figure of Hofer, life-size, and certainly 
developed Early English work, though still retain- strikingly like, as, accompanied by the ecclesiastic 
ing the square abacus, which we find also in the and the staff of the prison, he steps forth from a 
refectories of Fountains and Rievaulx. gloomy dungeon-vault into the daylight, where a 

The diggings are now suspended, and help is group of his old comrades in arms, simple 
asked in order that they may be resumed on a Tyrolese in peasant garb, some of them wounded 
larger scale^ Subscriptions may ho sent to the and bandaged, have awaited him, and now throw 
Rev. J. T. howler, Hatfield Ilall, Durham ; or to themselves at his feet, or cling to him in horror 
W. Woodman, Esq., Stobhill, Morpeth, who have and astonishment. His earnest expression says 
together directed all that has been done. without words : “ Yes, it is past: all is over 

J. T. Micklethwaite. now; ” their countenances indicate that they are 

__ hardly capable of understanding how this fearful 

~ reality can be, and, with the deep religious hiss 

the exhibition of works of art nr BERLIN, which gives a Catholic character to all the fell® 

Berlin: Nov. «, 1878. of this poor, fanatical, image-worshipping people, 
The Annual Art Exhibition of 1878 includes they bow before him, kiss his hands, kneel st his 
1,100 numbers; the gathering this year seems foot to snv their last farewells. In the trench 
a rich one, and yet some of the greatest names some files of French grenadiers are waiting 
in Germany are absent, while of the works of art to carry out the execution. The picture cannot, 
exhibited probably not more than a couple of R 3 R painting, compete with Defreggere eerier 
dozen will maintain their place in the visitor's patriotic works: the picturesque execution is not 
memory. It is said that out of about 1,000 paint- maintained throughout, the shadows are black, 
ings exhibited, only a few, and these quite the hands carelessly painted; the heads expre» 
small nnd cheap pictures, have been purchased by grief in too uniform a manner, by unnaturally 
the public, a fact which speaks plainly enough of large eyes with a rigid gaze. But, in spite ot 
the melancholy economic position of Germany at these defects, Defregger’s high capabilities are not 
the moment. belied by the principal figure and the general tone. 

Even without reference to English readers, it is Another very large painting awakens universal 
natural to name Alma Tadema first. As usual, observation: it is the TartarenseMacht of tie 
the place of honour is due to him. Not that the Polish artist Josef Brandt, a picture which vres 
general public of Germany really take particular immediately purchased by the Royal National 
delight in his works. Ear from it! His pictures Gallery. It represents an episode of the Polish- 
are too little suited to the taste of the multitude; Tartar conflict in the seventeenth century. 
they are too severe, too solid, too erudite for that. Polish troopers have overtaken and attacked » 
But the critics, who perceive the superiority of the band of Tartars, and wrest from them their captured 
master, take the lead, and the public stops, treasure, women and children. Brandt is s 
starts, nnd tries to admire—to direct, meanwhile, genuine colourist, a virtuoso in the rendering of 
a stealthy glance to sentimental, or patriotic, or at objects, materials, weapons, vehicles, &c., and 
least traditional subjects and types. a painter who understands the representation ot 

In his new picture, Die Morgengabe der Oales- motion better than anyone else. A Russian or 
wintha, Alma Tadema has expended the same Polish conveyance, with wild horses and gaily* 
conscientious intelligence and the same archaeo- dressed passengers, driving down a declivity m 
logical truth upon ancient Neustria that he has frantic career towards the spectator, is a feyourw 
previously bestowed on Hellas and Rome. In the subject of his art. There is, therefore, in the 
chamber in which Fredegonda sits, every object, Tartarenschlacht a superabundance of motion 
even the smallest, every glass bowl, every or- and life. It is a veritable combat which we 
nament, is Merovingian in accordance with Frede- witness; the air is full of war-cries and wom« 8 
gonda herself. The leathern cushion on which she shrieks. The physiognomies of Tartar men 
is seated is so marvellously painted that the eye and women present a most characteristic coo- 
can appreciate exactly how sleok, how smooth, trast to the Polish figures. The defect of the 
how well stretched the leather is. No praise is too picture is the want of clear arrangement of the 
great for the truth of colouring of her face, neck, and very intricate composition, 
arms. That it is a barbarous princess whom we By the side of so fresh a ptunting, some of the 
have before us is made clear, without any violent or battle-pictures of the older and more celebrated 
clumsy expedient; only the long fair hair, inter- masters of Germany look doubly conventionall ana 
twined with bright yellow ribands, looks singularly old-fashioned. The two official illustrators of the 


THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART IN BERLIN. 

Berlin : Nov. 6,1878. 

The Annual Art Exhibition of 1878 includes 
1,100 numbers; the gathering this year seems 
a rich one, and yet some of the greatest names 
in Germany are absent, while of the works of art 
exhibited probably not more than a couple of 
dozen will maintain their place in the visitor's 
memory. It is said that out of about 1,000 paint¬ 
ings exhibited, only a few, and these quite 
small nnd cheap pictures, have been purchased by 
the public, a fact which speaks plainly enough of 
the melancholy economic position of Germany at 
the moment. 

Even without reference to English readers, it is 
natural to name Alma Tadema first. As usual, 
the place of honour is due to him. Not that the 
general public of Germany really take particular 
delight in his works. Ear from it! His pictures 
are too little suited to the taste of the multitude; 
they are too severe, too solid, too erudite for that. 
But the critics, who perceive the superiority of the 
master, take the lead, and the public stops, 
starts, nnd tries to admire—to direct, meanwhile, 
a stealthy glance to sentimental, or patriotic, or at 
least traditional subjects and types. 

In his new picture, Die Morgengabe der Oales- 
wintha, Alma Tadema has expended the same 
conscientious intelligence and the same archaeo¬ 
logical truth upon ancient Neustria that he has 
previously bestowed on Hellas and Rome. In the 
chamber in which Fredegonda sits, every object, 
even the smallest, every glass bowl, every or¬ 
nament, is Merovingian in accordance with Frede¬ 
gonda herself. The leathern cushion on which she 
is seated is so marvellously painted that the eye 
can appreciate exactly how sleok, how smooth, 
how well stretched the leather is. No praise is too 
great for the truth of colouring of her face, neck, and 
arms. That it is a barbarous princess whom we 


twined with bright yellow ribands, looks singularly 
antique; the costume is simple in other respectB; 
so also the expression is jealous, without being 
wild; she observes, she chokes back her grief, she 
is inwardly groping after vengeance; but there is 


German victories over the Danes, Austrians, an 
French—Camphausen and Bleibtreu—have both in 
this exhibition had recourse to the ® on *P* r , e ® 
for their subjects. Bleibtreu has psinted tn 
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great Napoleon at Waterloo—unfortunately, in 
a far too traditional and theatrical manner. The 
hero turns his horse to leave the field of battle ; 
he sees nothing before him, none of the objects 
surrounding him, nothing but his abstract destiny ; 
behind him approach the Marshals, also on horse¬ 
back, in attitudes of reverential grief, hat in hand. 
Farther off, the Old Guard falls as it has fallen a 
hundred times before. Camphausen, as if by an 
agreement with his rival, has treated an exactly 
parallel subject: Napoleon der Dritte im Granat- 
feuer bet Sedan. The picture has more physiogno¬ 
mical reality, without, however, being very life¬ 
like. Around the Emperor fall conventional French 
soldiers, launching the regulation maledictions at 
his Majesty. 

The best picture of the Franco-German War is 
The Entry of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg into 
Orleant, by Louis Braun. There is a great square, 
where the equestrian statue of Joan of Arc rises 
on a huge pedestal. The moonlight falls on the 
parti-coloured masses of artillery and infantry 
which fill the square, and seems to caress 
the beautiful, simple bronze statue and the 
covering of snow which reposes on the 
level portions of it. Joan of Arc, in coat of 
mail, sword in hand, sits her horse in masculine 
fashion, and seems to look out mournfully over 
the dimly-lighted square, where the rigid Grand 
Duke is giving his orders to the troops. The 
horse-artillery push their horses ahead; German 
sub-officers indicate with their sabres the only 
passable way to French ladies and gentlemen. 
The houses of the place have unfortunately re¬ 
ceived a false bright-green illumination in the 
moonlight. 

Some genre - pictures deserve prominence; 
one is Bbhm’s Nach dem Brande, a masterly 
landscape with forty or fifty quite small figures, 
who are come at early morning to view the 
place desolated by the fire of the previous night. 
The painting is too artistically treated to admit 
of description in words; it is perhaps the best- 
painted m the whole exhibition. Each figure, 
although small, has the true expression of life, 
and the raised road from which they observe 
the scene of the fire is wonderfully painted. All 
here is simple reality, the personages as well as the 
poor household stuff which has been saved ; but 
this entire reality is conceived from an artistic 
point of view. The picture is the triumph of art 
over a reality which is nevertheless preserved alto¬ 
gether intact. Biihm was previously a pupil of Carl 
Gussow, who was summoned from Karlsruhe to 
Berlin as teacher of the Academy. He is among 
those German painters who approach most nearly 
to the French manner, and hence is called a 
“ Realist ” here. In the previous year he caused 
an extraordinary sensation by a picture ( Willkom- 
men!) representing a country family greeting 
from an open window some unseen comrades— 
probably a homeward-bound battalion. The young 
girl, the principal figure of the picture, seems 
to have just discovered her friend, and bends the 
upper part of her body completely out of the 
window towards the spectators, with an impetuous 
and violent movement. She is represented as a 
red-cheeked peasant-girl, strong of limb, who 
could easily have carried weapons for her lover. 
She waves a yellow cotton handkerchief in her 
hand. Her form is robust—too robust for a re¬ 
fined taste—the cheeks too red for a salon, but 
what life, what animation, what a pealing cry of 
delight bursts from her lips, at the joy of the meet¬ 
ing ! The whole full, rustic figure in the white 
sleeves beams with excitement. This picture 
lived, glowed, stung the eye as a nettle does the 
skin. But—for there was a “ but ”—the picture 
gave only moderate satisfaction; it was not painted 
in the minor key to which Germans were accus¬ 
tomed. Gussow was judged as Emile Zola is 
often judged in France, and the artist, who sold 
but little here, sent his picture to London with 
success, nnd this year, to avoid unfavourable 
criticism, has exhibited nothing at all; he wishes 


to try the experiment of allowing his non-appear¬ 
ance to be felt At this exhibition he is repre¬ 
sented only by his imitator and caricaturist, Herr 
Goldmann, who also thinks himself a Realist 
when he gives wooden representations of ape-like 
mortals, in situations which are meant to be ludi¬ 
crous but are merely hideous, and when he con¬ 
scientiously introduces Gussow’s yellow cotton 
handkerchief in his two pictures. For this is 
actually found in both—certainly the most ingenu¬ 
ous testimony to the enthusiasm of imitation that 
can be imagined. 

A yenre-picture which has justly been very 
successful is Bokelmann's IVanderlager, an auc¬ 
tion-scene at Christmas-time. From the still day¬ 
light street we look into the artificially-lighted 
shop where customers are crowding in and out: 
excellently painted—all the personages unpreten¬ 
tiously selected from real life. Two portraits de¬ 
serve prominence. One is Gustav Richter's life- 
size picture of the Countess Karolyi, a very beau¬ 
tiful young woman, who passes (wrongly, moreover) 
for the most beautiful lady of Berlin. She stands 
in an elegant riding-habit of green velvet, and 
turns her pretty laughing face towards the spec¬ 
tator. The picture is smoothly and neatly 
painted, but not a work of art of the first rank. 
A severely conceived and perfectly executed 
picture of an old woman in the ancient German 
costume, a work of the female artist Paula 
Monjfi, is fully equal to Richter’s picture. As, 
however, the original of this portrait is old and 
withered, and the Countess, on the other hand, 
young and beautiful, the public prefers the latter. 

In the division of water-colours and drawings, 
the prize is due to a young painter of twenty-one, 
Max Klinger. His name first became known by 
his exhibiting a Cycle of pen-and-ink drawings 
at the Art Union, in the April of this year: 
Phantasien iiber einen verlorenen Handschuh; 
der Verlierin geividmet. They were devised with 
the richness of a Hoffmann’s fancy. We will notice 
1 and 2. The Skating-Rink at Berlin: ladies and 
gentlemen, among them the young artist himself, 
with thick, curly hair, surrounding his head like a 
fur cap. A beautiful young lady, hurrying by 
on roller-skates, loses a long white six-buttoned 
glove. The artist picks it up, probably to conceal 
it in the pocket nearest his heart. 3. Max Klinger 
in complete ntgltgi in his bed, tossing restlessly 
upon his narrow couch ; on the toilet-table lies 
the glove, but above his head it is seen again, ex¬ 
panded in a dream to a monstrous threatening hand, 
grasping the moon to bring it down from the sky. 
And see! at the left of the bed begins the open 
sea, and out on the sea arise from the waves 
great, crooked, fear-inspiring glove-like hands. No 
wonder that the sleeper draws' his legs up in 
terror. 4. A pretty little Cupid with how 
and quiver sits crouching beneath two slender 
blooming rose-bushes, in whose shadow rests the 
small, elegant lady’s glove. He keeps watch over 
the delicate perfumed treasure-trove. Rose-leaves 
flutter down on it. 5. Storm on the sea. In the 
midst is a sailing-boat, driven by the wind ; out 
of the boat bends the well-known figure of the 
young artist, provided with a long boat-hook. The 
glove has fellen overboard; we see it sinking, 
we feel the despairing effort to fish it up again. 
6. The sea again. But how different 1 drawn in 
the style of a Greek bas-relief in great calm 
curves and volutes. A team of sea-horses, in the 
most severe Hellenic style, draws a low triumphal 
car over the waves; its seat resembles an opening 
black-velvet-like flower-cup, and on this rests, 
shining white—the six-buttoned glove. 7. But 
what is this ? Two agitated, desperate human 
hands, dashed from within through the window- 
glass, whose splinters fall rattling to the ground, 
grasp at a flying object, which vanishes in the 
darkness of the night. Alas, it is the glove again I 
It has flown out of the window, a great ugly 
bat flies away with it in its mouth, and 
the sleeper vainly stretches out after it his 
torn and bleeding hands. 8. Here it is again— 


and this time better guarded; it shall not again 
so easily escape the finder. A spacious room: all 
the walls consist of hanging tapestry, and, ob¬ 
served more closely, these tapestries are merely— 
many times magnified—six-buttoned lady’s gloves 
in pairs, which reach from the ceiling to the 
floor; in the middle of this room a coquettish 
little table, which serves as an altar for the glove; 
in the corner of the apartment the tapestry is 
raised slightly, for the head of a wild beast with 
flaming eyes lifts some of the great glove-fingers 
and peeps in—it is the dragon, with hideous claws 
and snake-like tail, which guards the treasure. 9, 
A gain a le vel san dy coast. Night: high on the strand 
burn two elegant Grecian lamps. On a cushion be¬ 
tween them rests the glove, and the sea streams up 
towards it, but without approaching it with that 
boldness with which it once wetted the foot of 
Canute the Great. On the contrary, the ocean 
does homage to the glove ; all the rising and fall¬ 
ing wave-crests wash up roses on the strand, cast 
roses before the glove—all the frothing foam dis¬ 
solves into roses. The execution of these fantas¬ 
tic drawings was as delicate and accurate as the 
invention was daring. 

At the great annual exhibition Klinger has now 
exhibited a painting as well as a new cycle of 
drawings, ana the attention which he has excited 
is so significant that the critic of the Gegen- 
wart said, without much exaggeration, that per¬ 
haps in the future the exhibition of 1878 wiU be 
distinguished as that “ in which Max Klinger ex¬ 
hibited for the first time.” His small painting 
Spaziergiinger is not of great importance, but 
promises great things. The scene is a barren field, 
the “ Hasenhaide ” of Berlin, notoriously danger¬ 
ous. A long, interminably long, churchyard wall 
extends into the picture. On this leans a well- 
dressed young man, who, suspicious of danger, is 
standing still. He has drawn a little revolver from 
his pocket, and holds it before him with a quietly 
searching look; for from three sides unpleasant 
ragged figures, with stout cudgels under their 
arms, are approaching him. They halt in evi¬ 
dent doubt of him, as they see that he is pre¬ 
pared. One of the unpleasant haunters of the 
suburb, whom this waiting renders impatient,raises 
a great stone from the ground. Withal there is 
sparkling sunlight and blue sky. All is painted with 
such life and faithfulness to reality as one would 
scarcely expect in such a fantasy; but Klinger is a 
pupil of Gussow’s and is sworn to the Realistic 
colouring. Yet this time as before, it is in his draw¬ 
ings that Klinger has contributed his best work, 
consisting of eight drawings from the life of Christ. 
The great merit of these pictures lies in the 
fact that the artist has ventured to break 
entirely and decidedly with existing traditions 
in the treatment of primitive Christian types. 
He seeks his own path, and that with rare youth¬ 
ful earnestness. The type of Christ is different 
in the different pictures, because the artist him¬ 
self is yet in process of development. The 
events touch the spectator closely: for example, 
the chosen flock is seen ascending the mountain 
from which the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered; it is laboriously climbing the as¬ 
cent with curious, shrieking boys, halting old 
women, cripples, Pharisees and soldiers in the 
rear. Their backs are all turned towards us; one 
of the Apostles turns round and is just about to 
box the ears of a boy who is shouting behind him, 
while another holds him back. The impression is 
humorous. But in another picture, where they are 
descending the mountain, all is solemn. The sun 
falls like flame on the hot sand; one after another, 
with bent heads, the Apostles follow their Master. 
He is seen approaching: the noble, refined counte¬ 
nance, with its soft black hair and beard, gazes 
intently downwards; He looks so awe-inspiring, 
in spite of His youth, that the Roman centurion, 
sent out as a watchman, involuntarily faces to the 
front as Jesus passes by, and Btands, rigid and 
motionless, with uncovered head. In these power¬ 
ful drawings everything is in bold and truth- 
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loving conflict with conventionality. In that one 
where Christ is brought forth with the crown of 
thorns about His head, the crier who proclaims His 
offence is not made the usual brutal monster, re¬ 
joicing in his own baseness j we see a sleepy Arab 
profile, whose possessor jabbers out with a mono¬ 
tonous voice—quite mechanically, because it is his 
business to do so—the form of words which he 
has learnt by heart. If Klinger develops as he 
has begun, he will soon be able to rival Gustave 
Dord as a designer and illustrator. 

I have two works of sculpture to name. The 
one is Edward Muller’s pretty bronze, “ Ecco il 
Moocolo ,” a young Roman girl in peasant costume, 
who joyously holds on high the first light at the 
carnival, ana stretches out her arm that no one 
may reach it. This statue is eo practically 
arranged that a gas-pipe can be carried through it, 
and tne figure thus serves the purpose of a useful 
domestic chandelier. The other work of sculpture 
is an exceedingly elegant and voluptuous marble 
statue, by the Italian Barzaghi, Phryne, naked 
before her judges, the most animated figure in this 
exhibition, executed with Southern sensuousness, 
grace, and archness. 

Here I might close, if I did not feel it necessary 
to call attention to a painting which does not, in¬ 
deed, belong to the Exhibition, but which 1ms 
just been placed in the National Gallery, and 
which is thrown into the shade by no picture in 
that choice collection. It represents The Plaint 
of the Bletted, * and the author of it is Bocklin, 
the greatest colourist of Germany, the most 
picturesque of all German painters, whose genius 
can only be thoroughly studied in Schak's collection 
in Munich. This picture brings to mind the one 
which the impoverished painter, Rossel, in Paul 
Heyse’s romance, Im Paradieee, retained alone 
out of all his pictures, and of which he says:— 
“ Of all my household goods I have kept nothing 
but my Bocklin; a thing like that is a tuning-fork, 
when one is in danger oflosing the pure key-note.” 

Gbobs Brandes. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At a general assembly of Academicians held on 
Wednesday evening last, Mr. Frederick Leighton, 
R.A., was elected President. 

Wb have received a copy of Mr. Skipwith’s 
paper on Decorative Art recently read before the 
Social Science Association. Mr. Skipwith re¬ 
inforces with much earnestness many neglected 
principles of decoration, and he finds occasion to 
deal one or two blows to the Church restorers. 
Mr. Skipwith’s personal sympathies, we may 
suppose, are with the Gothic revival. He does 
not at all relish the less severe taste now broadly 
associated with the name of Queen Anne, and he 
is disposed to be specially hard upon the modern 
appreciation of work of Chippendale and Adams. 
His paper touches briefly upon many aspects of 
art, but perhaps it is most instructive m those 
passages in which he treats of stained glass. 

Thb approaching exhibition at the Groevenor 
Gallery is likely to prove a very worthy successor 
to that of last winter. The collection of drawings 
by the Old Masters will be, if report speaks truly, 
of equal value and extent j find in it prominence 
will be given to individual masters who were last 
yew only sparingly represented. Among the 
Italian masters we are promised a specially full 
representation of Correggio. Lord Warwick con¬ 
tributes several remarkable specimens of his 
works, and there will be individual examples of 
exceptional importance from the collections of 
Mr. William Russell, Mr. Knowles, and Mr. 
Holford. Mr. Holford will also send a number of 
choice drawings by the great Dutch and Flemish 
masters, besides a large design by Mantegna, and 
several drawings of the great Venetians. Mr. 


* See Acadkmy, Oct. 5, p. 347. 


Henry Seymour sends a series of early Italian 
drawings and a magnificent portrait by Diirer. 
Mr. Denman will contribute a collection of draw¬ 
ings by Flaxman, and Mr. Malcolm will once 
more open his amply-stored portfolios, sending 
this year a large series of works of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools. Among other contributors 
are Mr. Roupell, Mr. Samuel, Mr. Reveley, and 
Mr. J. 0. Robinson. 


admiration at Berlin that the question begins to 
be discussed whether some offer might not be 
made to the Greek Government to buy tome o( 
the originals brought to light at the expense of 
Germany. We may add that Mr. C. T. Newton 
is at present in Berlin, for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining this exhibition, and it is probable that hs 
will contribute an article on the subject to the 
forthcoming number of the Edxrimyh Re ms. 


Among the prizes gained at the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion it is satisfactory to observe the award of a 
silver medal to the Ladies’ Work Society for a 
frieze and panel of embroidery exhibited in the 
Octagon Room of the Pavilion of the British 
Royal Commissioners. This society, presided 
over by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, was called 
into existence with the object of providing 
ladies of small incomes with a means of support 
But, although its purpose is mainly charitable, 
the committee have not allowed the interests of 
art to be neglected^ and they have at least suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing among their workers a very 
high standard of excellence both as regards de¬ 
sign and execution. In the offices of the society 
in Sloane Street may be found some admirable 
specimens of embroidered work. 

Onb of the latest productions of the Arundel 
Society is a chromolithograph from Sir Anthony 
Moro’s picture of Queen Mary, a work which now 
hangs in the gallery at Madrid. The process of 
chromolithogrophy is not one that we usually 
find very satisfactory, but certainly this portrait 
reproduces the qualities of the original with 
wonderful accuracy, and without that harsh 
crudity of colouring which sometimes mars the 
effect even of the Arundel Society’s attractive 
publications. 

Thb same Society likewise announce as being 
ready for distribution the whole series of “Se¬ 
pulchral Monuments in Italy,” photographed 
Dy Mr. Stephen Thompson. These can now be 
had in seven different parts, each containing seven 
large photographs, but the whole series of forty- 
nine photographs will shortly be issued in chrono¬ 
logical order, with descriptions and history of the 
monuments by Mr. Stephen Thompson, and an In¬ 
troduction by Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. 

Mr. Stephen Thompson’s next work in photo¬ 
graphy will, it is understood, be a complete 
photographic history of the Island of Cyprus, 
where that eminent photographer has been stay¬ 
ing for some months taking views. His work is 
to be published in two volumes, which are dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

It is proposed to have a memorial window to 
the memory of Thomas Fuller in the church of St 
Peter in Aldwincle. The great Church historian 
was a native of the parish, of which his father 
was rector. The Rev. Henry Ward, in his circular 
inviting subscriptions, aptly quotes the words of 
Fuller 

“ Cato the great and grave Philosopher did commonly 
demand, when any new Project was propounded unto 
him, Cui bono 1 What would ensue, in case the same 
was effected ? . . . Know that I propound five ends 
to myself in this [Glass] : First, to gain some glory 
to God. Secondly, to preserve the Memories of the 
Dead. Thirdly, to present examples to the Living. 
Fourthly, to entertain the [Beholder] with Delight. 
And, Lastly (which I am not ashamed publicly to 
profess), to procure some honest profit to my 
[Church].” 

There is an exhibition at Berlin of casts of the 
principal antiquities found at Olympia. According 
to the bargain made with Greece, all the originals 
found by the German excavators remain at 
Athens, and Germany reserves to herself only the 
right of taking casts. These are now to be seen, 
arranged exactly as the objects are supposed to 
have been in their original position at Olympia. 
The most important find of late has been the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. This has excited so much 


New University buildings are to be erected it 
Strassburg. The competitive designs have recently 
been exhibited at Berlin. 

Pbof. Donndorf has recently found in the 
library at Weimar the original modal of the cele¬ 
brated colossal bust of Schiller by Dannecker, and 
he is now having fresh casts taken from it to be 
set up in museums and other public places. South 
Kensington might possibly do well to acquire one. 

Onb of the most splendid works announced bj 
French publishers this winter is entitled Le Vati¬ 
can et la BatUique de Saint Pierre de Borne, no* 
being published in numbers by Morel and Co, 
The text of this work is written by the late 
M. Paul Letaronilly, author of Edifices de Rme 
Modems , and forms, we believe, an almost ex¬ 
haustive monograph on the subject, which hu 
been edited and completed by M Alphonse Simil. 
But the chief feature of this sumptuous work is 
its illustrations, of which there are to be no lews 
than 240, including from twenty to twentj-fin 
large folio plates in chromolithogTaphy. It it to 
be Drought out in ten or twelve folio parts, each 
part containing twenty-two engravings and two 
chromolithographs. 

Let Tapitseriet DScorativet du Garde Meuiit a 
another magnificently illustrated folio which is 
bem£ brought out in parts in Paris. This work is 
specially intended to make known to nuun&c- 
turers and artists some of the splendid works in 
tapestry executed between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The examples have been 
chosen by M. E. Guich&rd, author of the Histom 
of Tapegtry, but the text is written by M. Alfred 
Darcel, administrator of the National Manufactory 
of Gobelins. 

Thb annual exhibition of the Socidtd des Amis 
dee Arts at Lyons will be opened in January next 
The municipal authorities or that town have voted 
a sum of 6,000 francs for the purchase of some 
work of art at this exhibition that shall becoise 
the property of the town, and shall be placed in 
one of its museums or public offices. _Thie is the 
way to stimulate local talent. 

A striking original etching by Mdlle. Gabrielis 
Niel, representing a picturesque old stxeet u> 
Genoa with its tall houses and overstretching 
viaduct, rendered with capital effect of light sod 
shade, was given in L'Art last week. Mdlle. N® 
is not an artist who is known in England, but 
this work will be likely to draw attention to iff 
skill. 

Thb loan exhibition of ancient and modem 
paintings in the Pavilion de Flore of the Tuile- 
ries, which has been open since the middle d 
August, is now closed, and its results are said 1° 
he highly satisfactory. The proceeds, sa before 
stated, go to the fund that is being accumulated 
for the creation of the Musde des Arts Ddcoratits-- 
a fund rapidly rising in amount, for the project ot 
establishing a French South Kensington see® 3 
very popular in France. Another exhibition lus 
now been organised in the Pavilion de Flore oi» 
different character from the last. It consists ot 
all the most beautiful specimens of art applied to 
industry that could be collected from the l w- 
versal Exhibition. Many who have bought tln-i 
objects have kindly consented to lend them n-'on 
for exhibition before taking final possession o 
them; while the manufacturers and artists " 
have not met with purchasers are, of course, on.. 
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too happy to have their wares still kept in sight 
It is doubtful whether this exhibition will prove 
as attractive as the last, for people in Paris, one 
would think, must be pretty well tired by this 
time of beautiful objects of art-industry ; but 
persons who were unable to visit Paris in the 
Bummer will probably find some consolation in the 
Pavilion de Flore this winter. The exhibition is 
to open almost immediately, and will continue 
open about six months. 

M. Oabat is to be the new director of the 
School of Borne. 

Eduabd Stbutle, one of the followers of Over¬ 
beck in the path of religious art, has lately 
achieved a large fresco painting in the choir of 
Stmasburg Cathedral representing the Coronation 
of the Virgin by Christ. The effect of this {Mint¬ 
ing when tiie scaffolding was removed is said to 
have been very beautiful, the various groups of 
la gradually growing as it were out of the 
and becoming visible to the spectator. 
Though painted with a delicacy not often bestowed 
upon works meant to be seen at a distance, this 
work, according to the Elsace Journal, can be 
thoroughly well seen at present by people in the 
body of the choir, though it is to be feared that 
when the coloured glass windows of the choir are 
replaced its effect will be somewhat diminished. 

Ahother German painter—Steinheil—is also 
engaged in the choir at Strassburg. His subject 
is the Last Judgment, which he is painting in a 
far bolder manner than Steinle, so that perhaps 
his work will gain as much as Steinle's will lose 
by being seen in a more subdued light. 

The Portfolio gives us this month a forcible 
etching by Rajon, from a study of St. George, 
exhibited by Mr. E. J. Gregory at the Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours last winter. We 
are told that M. Rajon etched this plate “ for his 
own pleasure, simply because he had a strong ad¬ 
miration for the picture; ” and, in truth, it is a 
noble conception of our National Knight, who is 
here beheld as one supported by spiritual as well 
as physical power in the conflict with Evil. Mr. 
Gregory is a young artist, whose work is well 
known in the Graphic, and who last year exhibited 
a capital portrait of E. T. Eley, Esq., at the 
Grosvenor. Mr. B. L. Stevenson tells of the 
doings in Edinburgh on the occasion of the New 
Year; Mr. B. Atkinson brings his “Schools of 
Modem Germany ' to a close with an account of 
certain works by living painters of note, especially 
by the Hungarian masters, Munkacsy, Jaroslav 
Czennak, Matejko, and Gabriel Max; and Mr. 
Hamerton brings his thoughtful and reverent Life 
of Turner down to the period when the sun rose 
in that miserable lodging by the riverside at 
Chelsea, but set for ever in this world for the old 
painter who lay there dying under a feigned 
name. In Mr. Hamerton’s Life we have for the 
first time a worthy memorial of our great artist; 
for, not allowing himself to be carried away by 
a blind veneration that sees even faults as beauties, 
Mr. Hamerton has shown us Turner in his weak¬ 
ness as well as his strength: but he does not 
leave us with a less respectful feeling of admira¬ 
tion for the golden genius of the painter because 
we are permitted to discover that his feet, like our 
own, were made of clay. 

It is characteristic of the energy with which 
Mr. Parker has devoted himself to the obscure 
but most interesting subject of the early walls of 
Home, to find that in the second edition of his 
■work (The Primitive Fortifications of Rome ) just 
published, be has added a very considerable 
amount of new material, which is sure to be 
widely appreciated. We hear that in celebrating 
the anniversary of the foundation of Rome next 
April the German Institute will at the same time 
celebrate the jubilee of its existence in that city. 

The modern division of the Dresden picture 
galleries has been recently enriched by the acqui¬ 


sition of six important works. First on the list 
stands the celebrated Abschied von der Sennerin 
of Defregger, which, executed in the early part of 
last year, has already been made the subject of 
various popular reproductions; then follows 
Eduard Kurzbauer’s Verleumdung, a highly 
dramatic yenre-picture, which achieved great 
success at the Munich exhibition of 1876. Fer¬ 
dinand Pauwel's Visit of Count Philip of Alsace 
to the Hospital of St. Mary at Tpem is a con¬ 
siderable historical work; religious motive is 
represented by the St. Cecilia of August Dieck; 
landscape-painting by Schietzold’s Scene on the 
Shores of Lake Stamberg ; and the list is com¬ 
pleted by one of the beet works of Rudolf Koller 
—Four Oxen Ploughing —which is presented to 
the gallery with great generosity by Herr Otto 
Wesendonck. 


THH STAGS. 

THE LATE MB. SAMUEL PHELPS. 

Mb. Samuel Phelps, the well-known actor, died 
on the 6th inst., at Cooper’s Hall, near Epping, 
Essex, where he had been staying for a few 
months in the hope of recruiting his health. He 
was suddenly attacked with illness in the spring 
of the year, while fulfilling an engagement at the 
Aquarium Theatre; but his constitution was natu¬ 
rally robust, and his condition until lately did not 
occasion any serious anxiety. So confident, in¬ 
deed, was he in his powers that he was malting 
arrangements, only a few weeks before he died, 
for a series of performances at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The immediate cause of his death was 
an attack of apoplexy, which occurred about a 
fortnight before he died, and from which he never 
rallied. He was bom at Stoke-Damerell, a suburb 
of Devonport, on February 13,1804, and was the 
son of a wine-merchant in Plymouth. Mr. Phelps 
is said to have been apprenticed to a printer; but 
a love of the stage seems to have attracted him 
very early to more congenial pursuits, and he made 
his first appearance at Wakefield in 1827, in the 
character of Bellmour in Rowe’s Jane Shore. In 
those days a London engagement—the constant 
dream of the provincial actor—was far more 
difficult of attainment than in these later 
times of comparatively unrestricted theatrical 
enterprise, and Mr. Phelps’s career for some years 
afterwards was confined to what were called the 
“ circuits,” embracing a number of important pro¬ 
vincial towns and cities. It was in 1837 that 
Mr. Webster, then lessee of the Haymarket, at¬ 
tracted by the fame of Mr. Phelps’s performances 
in Exeter, offered him the prize that he had so 
long coveted, and the young actor accordingly 
made his first appearance in London at that house 
on August 28 in that year. The character selected 
was Shylock ; and though he was described by a 
critic in the Spectator as “ a mediocre performer 
with some good points, but neither original nor 
great,” his powers, which were soon exhibited in 
other important characters both in tragedy and 
comedy, received, on the whole, cordial recogni¬ 
tion. Before this time, however, Mr. Phelps nad 
been engaged by Macready, who, having seen him 
perform at Southampton, at once determined 
to secure his aid in his memorable attempt 
to restore the somewhat tarnished reputation 
of Drury Lane. Both at Drury Lane and 
at Covent Garden, under the Macready manage¬ 
ment, Mr. Phelps continued to sustain leading 
parts, playing Iago to Macready’s Othello, Jaffier 
to his Pierre, and so forth; nor did the friendship 
and confidence then established between these 
distinguished actors ever suffer abatement. In 
what high terms of praise Macready spoke of his 
friend and colleague at his famous farewell 
banquet is well known. But Mr. Phelps's ser¬ 
vices to the cause of dramatic art are more closely 
associated with his memorable management of 
Sadler's Wells Theatre. In this remote locality, 
at a time when the drama and the art of acting 



had sunk among us to its lowest ebb, Mr. Phelpa 
resolutely persevered in producing plays of Shax- 
mere, Massinger, Webster, Beaumontand Fletcher, 
Otway, Shendan, Macklin, and other standard 
writers, whose works had for the most part been 
practically banished from the stage. Every play 
and reputed plav of Shakspere, except Titus 
Andronicus, Troilus and Cresstda, and tne three 
parts of Henry VI., were thus revived—in some 
cases with slight curtailments, but always with 
due reverence for the text Scenic embel¬ 
lishments and other accessories were not de¬ 
spised; indeed, Mr. Phelps was himself the 
originator of some ingenious arrangement* 
and mechanical contrivances for giving effect to 
imaginative scenes; but care was always taken 
to subordinate scenic illustration to its true 
object of aiding without distracting attention 
from the poet’s conceptions. Mr. Phelps’s com¬ 
pany comprised some actors and actresses who, 
under the inspiration of his genius and the whole¬ 
some influences of his careful system, were able 
to render efficient aid in his praiseworthy under¬ 
taking. For upwards of sixteen years Sadler’s 
Wells thus sustained its reputation, after which it 
passed into other hands. Since then Mr. Phelps, 
though he has not possessed a theatre of his own, 
has often given pleasure to London and provincial 
audiences by his fine performances bothm tragedy 
and comedy. Few actors, indeed, have played so- 
extensive a round of parts. The bent of hi* 
genius was manifestly towards strongly-marked 
character in the higher kind of comedy; but his 
graver impersonations rarely failed to create a 
powerful impression. His death would leave some 
ground for consolation if we could say that 
we have still upon our stage a performer of 
equal genius and variety of gifts who had been 
content to devote to his difficult art the care¬ 
ful Btudy which contributed so powerfully to 
raise Mr. Phelps to the foremost rank in his pro¬ 
fession. In the sovereign quality of a just de¬ 
livery, which depends on a varied though not 
capricious emphasis, and upon a true feeling for 
the subtleties of tone, he was really without a 
rival. No actor of his time knew better the value 
of self-restraint, or the art of proportioning effort to 
the final attainment of one harmonious effect. 
His impersonations were therefore not merely 
good in parts, but were to be admired, as all really 
great performances must be, for their consistency 
and completeness. It is a mistake to suppose that 
qualities of this kind belong to any “school,” 
either new or old; or that acting, whether “ pic¬ 
turesque” or “statuesque,” can dispense with 
them. They lie at the foundation of all that is 
really great in the actor’s art, and are not to be 
affected by the vagaries of fashion or changes in 
the public taste. Mot Thomas. 


MTTSIO. 


M. Beabsih’s concerto in F major, which, though 
written and, we believe, published some years ago, 
had not before been heard in this country, was the 
special feature of last Saturday’s concert at the 
Crystal Palace, the pianoforte part being played 
by the composer. The impression produced by 
the first hearing of the work was a decidedly 
favourable one. Without being distinguished by 
any special originality of melodic invention—the 
themes especially in the last two movements re¬ 
minding us somewhat of Schumann—the concerto 
charms Dy its excellent workmanship and tasteful 
instrumentation. The thematic treatment is par¬ 
ticularly interesting, and there is an organic unity 
about the whole piece, which seems, so to speak, 
to have grown rather than to have been put toge¬ 
ther. The solo part was played to perfection by 
M. Brassin, who is rapidly and most deservedly 
making his way to the highest position in this 
country. No more genuine artist is at present 
before the public. The orchestral pieces at 
this concert were Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony. 
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Cherubini's fine overture to Elite, and Miss 
Alice Mary Smith’s clever overture to The 
Masque of Pandora, which was produced at 
one of the New Philharmonic Concerts last 
season, and was given on this occasion for the 
first time at Sydenham. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Osgood and Mdlle. Fides Keller. The former, 
who made her first appearance since her return 
from America, and whom all music-lovers will 
lieartily welcome back again, sang a very charm¬ 
ing, though at times rather heavily-scored, song 
from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s oratorio The Deluge, and 
Spohr’s well-known “ Rose softly blooming,” in a 
way which proved at once that she has come back 
to us in the full possession of her powers. Mdlle. 
Keller, for whom an apology was made, was suf¬ 
fering so severely from a cold as to be quite unable 
to do herself justice, and is, therefore, naturally 
exempt from criticism. 

The programme of last Monday's Popular Con¬ 
cert was framed, apparently, with a view to the 
presentation of effective contrasts. The concerted 
works were Haydn’s quartett in E flat (Op. 71, 
No. 8), and Beethoven’s trio in B flat (Op. 97). 
The first of these exhibits the genius of the genial 
old master in its most favourable light. Very few 
among the eighty-three quartetts have more 
abundant grace and melody, or more symmetry of 
form. Mdme. Norman-Ndruda was again the 
leader, and the performance gave the highest satis¬ 
faction, an attempt being made to encore the 
Andante con moto, though the request was wisely 
declined. By his selection of Bach's Italian con¬ 
certo, M. Brassin showed the versatility of his 
talent. His playing of this quaint work was re¬ 
markable for the repression of that quality of self- 
consciousness which manifested itself in his ren¬ 
dering of Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata. Herein 
M. Brassin displayed the art of the experienced 
musician. In the interpretation of Beethoven’s 
greater works, the possession of individuality and 
independence of thoughtisneedful,iftheintellectual 
requirements of these poetical creations are borne 
in mind. But in the instance of Bach, mechanical 
exactitude and unalloyed simplicity of style are 
the chief requisites, and these M. Brassin showed 
to the fullest extent. This artistic performance 
was warmly appreciated, and in response to a 
triple recall the pianist gave Schubert’s Impromptu 
in E flat (Op. 90, No. 2), which he played with 
the utmost delicacy and finish. Signor Piatti 
brought forward his Eli ! gie in E, and his Siciliana 
in A minor for violoncello, and accepted an encore 
for the latter. Both are graceful compositions, 
though of no remarkable originality. Miss Emma 
Thursby contributed songs by Handel and Mozart. 

The performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
during the past week have included nothing 
worthy of note. To-night (Saturday) Mdlle. 
Ambre, who has sung with some success in Aida 
at the Salle Ventadour, is announced to make her 
first appearance. Verdi’s La Forza del Dent in o 
and Weber’s Oberon are said to be in rehearsal, 
the latter with M. Candidus as Sir Huon. 

We understand that Hermann Goetz’s sym¬ 
phony in F, and the ballet-music of M. Gounod's 
new opera, Pvlyeucte, will be given during the 
forthcoming series of concerts under the direction 
of Mdme. Viard-Louis. 

By the lamented death of Mr. J. L. Wadmore, 
the news of which reached us just too late for 
insertion last week, a vacancy is left in the by no 
means overcrowded ranks of our baritone singers. 
Though only twenty-nine years of age, Mr. Wad- 
more, who was a pupil of Signor Rnndegger, had 
given promise of the highest excellence. We 
regret to learn that by bis sudden decease his 
widow and child are left unprovided for; we 
understand that a subscription has been set on 
foot for them, to which mauy who have so often 
derived pleasure from Mr. Wadmore's singing will 
doubtless be glad to contribute. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Bibliographical Description of the Editions 
of the New Testament, Tyndale’s Version, 
in English, with numerous Headings, Com¬ 
parisons of Texts, and Historical Notices. 
The Notes in full from the Edition of 
Nov. 1534. An Account of two Octavo 
Editions of the New Testament of the 
Bishops’ Version without Numbers to the 
Verses. Illustrated with Seventy-Three 
Plates, Titles, Colophons, Pages, Capitals. 
By Francis Fry, F.S.A. (London: Henry 
Sotheran & Co.; Bristol: Olive Lasbury.) 

(First Notice.j 

A prospectus of this beautiful and important 
work has been issued by its author consist¬ 
ing of eight pages, in which we are informed 
that only two hundred and fifty copies 
have been printed, arid that the price is 
three guineas. It contains also a specimen 
of the title and one of the plates, probably 
selected because it represents a greater 
variety of letterpress vignettes and initial 
letters than is to be found in most of the 
other plates, and a concise account, running 
over five pages, of what may be found in the 
volume. As we suppose that there is a largo 
supply of these for the information of such 
as will make some effort to obtain them, wo 
will abstain from repeating what is there 
said. Indeed, we must confine our criticism 
to a very small portion of the book, which 
contains pretty nearly all that can be said of 
the forty distinct editions of Tyndale’s 
Testament which were printed in about as 
many years between 1525 and 1560, the 
greater part of them in England, a small 
number only having been issued from Conti¬ 
nental presses. 

The first few pages of tho book are 
occupied with a description of the forty 
editions which are known. Between the first 
edition, printed at Worms, and the second, at 
Antwerp in 1534, it has been thought that 
there were seven editions, every copy of 
which has perished. Mr. Fry is himself of 
opinion that there is good evidence to prove 
the existence of five. However, what is 
certain is that there are four different com¬ 
plete editions which have survived to the 
present time that must have been pub¬ 
lished during the lifetime of William Tyn- 
dale. Mr. Fry does not include in the number 
forty the imperfect edition in a quarto size 
which was begun at Cologne in 1525, and 
which is undoubtedly Tyndale’s first at¬ 
tempt ; but at the end of his account of the 
forty he has given a few lines of notice to 
it, by way of introducing his readers to 


Plate 70, which represents in facsimile the 
first page of the text of tho Gospel of St. 
Matthew, so as to give an idea of tho size 
and appearance of the book. It is remark¬ 
able that this edition has marginal notes in 
abundance, whereas the complete first edition 
published at Worms has nothing but the 
hare text, with an epilogue to the reader, 
consisting of three pages. This epilogue is 
interesting, as giving Tyndale’s estimate of 
the law and the gospel respectively, though of 
course it has nothing to do with bibliography. 
But there is a passage in it which, as it has 
an indirect bearing upon the subject, we will 
quote. Towards the end Tyndale, in apolo¬ 
gising for the incompleteness of his work, 
promises what he does not appear exactly to 
liavo performed in subsequent editions. 
After promising to correct errors, he says he 
means to add “ a table to expound the words 
which are not commonly used, and show 
how tho Scripture useth many words which 
are otherwise understood of the common 
people, and to help with a declaration where 
one tongue taketli not another.” It is 
singular that he does not promise to add 
tables of the passages used for the Epistle 
and Gospel, and this seems to make it prob¬ 
able that he adopted this improvement in 
his edition of November 1534 from the 
pirated edition published under Joye’s super¬ 
intendence in August of that year. It must 
not, however, he forgotten that these tables 
may have been in any of the lost editions. 

We may add that there is a great contrast 
between tho subdued tone of this epilogne 
and the pronounced Lutheranism on the 
subject of faith and works, distinctly develop¬ 
ing into Calvinism as regards the topic of 
election, of the copy previously printed at 
Cologne. There is no evidence to show 
that this Cologne edition was ever com¬ 
pleted, and we incline to the belief that it 
never proceeded beyond sheet K. It is 
to the last of these editions, published in the 
lifetime of the translator, that Mr. Fry 
draws special attention, as being the one 
which must be considered to represent Tyn¬ 
dale’s most matured care and thought. With 
the first edition printed at Worms by Peter 
Sclioeffer, and the incomplete copy begun at 
Cologne about the same time, we need not con¬ 
cern ourselves further. Both of them have 
been produced in facsimile, the latter by Mr. 
Arbor, the other by Mr. Fry, who has also 
prefixed a most elaborate account of it. 
The second may be dismissed with the re¬ 
mark that it is a pirated edition, Tyndale’s 
translation having been in many cases altered 
by George Joye. The history of the petty 
squabble between Tyndale and Joye, cer¬ 
tainly not very creditable to either of them, 
though some excuse may be made for Tyn¬ 
dale as the injured party, may be read else¬ 
where. It has nothing to do with biblio¬ 
graphy; and Mr. Fry keeps most rigidly to 
his subject, professing only to deal with 
facts, and leaving others to form their conjec¬ 
tures. The third bears date November 1534, 
and tbe fourth and fifth both bear the same 
date, 1535, tbetf&Eudb having lost its first 
title, and bearing this date on its second title, 
whence a question might arise as to which of 
the two is to be considered the finally-revised 
translation of Tyndale. This point is most 
satisfactorily settled by Mr. Fry, who has 
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taken the trouble to collate and tabulate all 
tho varieties of reading in all these three 
editions, and in a fourth published in the folio 
Bible by John Rogers, under the feigved 
namo of Thomas Matthew, in 1537. This 
portion of the work has been in print for 
several years, and was separately issued by 
Mr. Fry for private circulation in 1875. The 
importance of it may be judged from the 
fact that no two of the forty editions resemble 
one another throughout, though to whom 
the alterations in the editions from 1535 to 
1552 arc duo is entirely unknown, the only 
eluo to the matter being the statement of 
Richard Juggc, prefixed to the quarto of 
1552, that according to tho commandment 
of the king he had published it by the aid of 
godly learned men. However, it is certain 
that Mr. Fry has set for over at rest tho 
question as to which of the editions is entitled 
to be considered the last corrected ediiion 
by tho original translator. In commenting 
recently on the two popular accounts of the 
edition of the English Bible by Dr. Moulton 
and Dr. Stoughton we alluded generally to 
the blunders made by both these gentlemen 
in their attempts to describe these three 
volumes issued in 1534 and 1535. Anyone 
who will refer to the present publication 
will bo able to satisfy himself of the justice 
of our charge against them. A copy of tho 
edition which Mr. Fry designates ns 1535-34 
G. H., from the monogram G X 4 X H at the 
foot of its second title, which itself bears 
the dato 1534 on this title, has recently 
been discovered by him with a first title 
dated 1535, bearing on this title “yet once 
agayne corrected by Willyam Tindale,” and 
has thus verified Dr. Cotton’s sagacious con¬ 
jecture that this Testament really belongs to 
a later date than 1534. There can be little 
doubt that the first title and the preliminary 
leaves, in which there occurs for the first time 
the leaf containing “The office of all estates,” 
were printed after the rest of the work and 
issued some time in 1535, and that the other 
edition—-that commonly known by its dato 
of 1535, -without any name of place or 
printer—is a pirated edition, with which 
Tyndale himself had nothing to do. 

Joye’s edition, published at Antwerp, 
first—so far as we know—inserted tbe table 
to find tho Epistles and Gospels, after tho 
use of Sarum, and this may have induced 
Tyndale to insert them in his edition of 
1534, published three months later, together 
with the passages selected from the Old 
Testament for the Epistles on certain days. 

- The tone of the notes in this edition, so far 
as doctrine is touched upon, is distinctly 
Lutheran, and, though occasionally Calvin- 
istic, is quite different from the very pro¬ 
nounced Calvinism of the notes of later 
editions published in the reign of Edward VI. 
The notes are, upon the whole, moderate in 
tone as compared with the polemical nature 
of those of the Cologne quarto of 1525, and 
of later editions of Tyndale’s Testament 
published in the reign of Edward YI. Mr. 
Fry has reprinted nearly all of these marginal 
notes, omitting only such as be describes as 
being little more than contents. Nearly all 
of them have been exactly repeated in the 
subsequent edition of 1535, called G. H., 
while only a few of them appear in some 
of the later editions. It is to be regretted 
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that he did not reprint them all, it being 
sometimes difficult to draw the line between 
what is a mere marginal epitome and what 
may be fairly designated as commentary. 
Had ho inserted the whole it would not have 
added more than two pages to the nine he 
has devoted to these notes. We should also 
have been glad if they had been produced 
with their original spelling, which would 
have enabled us more easily to compare them 
with those which appear in G. H., which 
seems to follow the spoiling of 1531 very 
closely. After comparing the notes through¬ 
out these two editions, we notice that all those 
of the Emperour edition of 1534, with per¬ 
haps two exceptions, are reproduced in G. H., 
in almost every case verbatim, together with 
a few additional notes. The two exceptions, 
we think, have probably slipped out of the 
press by some accident, or they may have 
been intentionally dropped as being of no 
importance. One is a note on Col. ii., 18:— 
“ There is none other mark than Christ, nor 
other name to be saved by.” The other is a 
note to the word “ ointment ” in 1 John ii., 
20 :—“ That is knowledge of truth and all 
the gifts of the Spirit.” Both of these are 
omitted also in Matthew’s edition. In 
Acts xii., 4, the note in 1534 “ Quaternions 
of soldiers is four companies of soldiers ” 
is shortened in G. H. to “ Quaternion is 
four,” and this is followed exactly in 
Matthew’s. One of the notes in the edition 
of 1534 ends abruptly with the word what. 
The remainder of the sentence [what our 
duty is to do again for that kind¬ 
nesses sake] is added in G. H. The few 
additions are exactly such as to betoken 
what the title-page of G. II. professes, when 
it speaks of itself as being “ yet once again 
corrected by William Tyndale.” The follow¬ 
ing is one of the additional marginal notes 
in G. II. It is worth notice as characteristic 
of Tyndale’s doctrinal views. On Acts vi. 
he says :—“ Laying on of hands is here but 
admitting to an office,” an evident protest 
against the supposition of grace being con¬ 
ferred by the imposition of hands. It is re¬ 
markable that Matthew’s Bible adopts this 
note and improves upon it, as follows :— 
“ Putting on of handcshcro is no nother thing 
than with an open sign to admit them to 
their offices, and declare openly tlicir calling 
-—even as hands were put on Paul and 
Barnabas when they were sent to preach.” 

It may be asked why, as we have stated 
above, Mr. Fry should have included in his 
Comparative Table the readings of the 
edition of Thomas Matthew of 1537. The 
reasou is that this is the edition published 
by John Rogers, who was Tyndale’s intimate 
friend, in the year following Tyudale’s 
death; and, of course, it is of considerable 
weight in the argument designed to show 
that the G. II. edition contains Tyndale’s 
last and matured thoughts as regards the 
text, if at can be proved that these two 
editions agree more than Matthew’s version 
agrees with either of the others. This is 
the point which Mr. Fry has so successfully 
worked. The upshot of his most elaborate 
and accurate comparison is that Rogers 
altered Tyndale’s version, differing from the 
previous editions in 169 places. If we 
deduct from this number the errors of the 
compositor, and some other insignificant 


changes, it will appear that Rogers 
very rarely made an alteration from Tyn¬ 
dale’s text. A few, however, of the altera¬ 
tions are evidently attempts to improve 
upon that text, as, for instance, in the 
place where he properly altered 5,000 into 
4,000 against all the previous editions. This 
editor has also made his own selection of 
notes from G. H., and, we believe, has inserted 
only one note from the quarto edition of 
Cologne. And now which text he took 
for the basis of his copy is rendered quite 
plain by the large number of passages in 
which he agrees with G. H., whether alone 
or in conjunction with one or both of the 
editions of 1534 and 1535, as contrasted with 
the number in which he agrees with these, 
either singly or jointly. The result may be 
briefly stated thus : that Rogers agrees with 
one or other of the other two editions 
against G. H. in forty-four places, whereas 
he agrees with G. H. in 797 passages. Mr. 
Fry modestly claims Dr. Eadio and Mr. 
Stevens as converts to his view, but the 
proof he has himself given is irresistible. 
Nay, with his usual caution, he has rather 
understated the evidence, and his conclusion 
is strengthened by a further examination 
into the kinds of variations between the 
different editions, many of which are trifling 
alterations of the most casual kind. We 
have ourselves little doubt that Rogers 
printed the edition knowm as Matthew’s 
from G. H. without ever referring to either 
of the other editions of 1534 and 1535. As 
regards these two they are entirely distinct 
in their readings, the latter of them being a 
pirated Flemish edition published, we believe, 
after G. H., and following it very closely— 
and that especially in points where the 
Flemish compositor was likely to err from 
ignorance of the meaning—and full of the 
grossest blunders. One instance will suffice. 
In Matt, xxvii., 66, the reading made the 
has been made nonsense of by altering into 
watche, the mistake originating in the re¬ 
semblance of the m to w and c to t. The 
close following of G. H. by 1535 may be seen 
in Luke x., 33, where both editions omit 
the words “ and when he saw him had com¬ 
passion on him.” If Mr. Fry had omitted 
from his table the numerous instances of mis¬ 
prints and what we have called casual errors, 
we should have arrived at this conclusion 
with considerably less trouble than the com¬ 
parison has involved. 

It seems, moreover, probable that 1535 took 
for its model G. H., with which it agrees 
517 times in passages where there is any 
variation, and that G. II. was printed from 
Marten Emperonr’s edition of 1531, with 
corrections, the notes being for the most part 
exactly copied, mistakes and all, as in 1 Pet. 
2, onre cnlligne for our calling. Both 1534 
and G. II. have the places of the Epistles and 
Gospels marked with a cross at the beginning 
and a half-cross at the end, a method which 
was afterwards generally adopted. 

This point, as to which is to be considered 
the last and best edition of Tyndale’s version, 
is never lost, sight of to the end of the volume. 
We do not intend to pursue it further, as we 
consider it completely settled. But there is 
so much matter of interest in Mr. Fry’s de¬ 
scription ol the subsequent editions of the 
translation that we must reserve what we 


have to say about the remainder of the 
volume to a second article. Meanwhile, we 
may say that the present notice has scarcely i i 
done justice to the indefatigable exertions i 
which the author has bestowed on a subject : 
which the world in general will probably 
speak of as being of small importance. In , 
our next article we shall hope to show that 
these matters are of more importance than is 
commonly supposed. Nicholas Pococe. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. . 

Shelley. By John Addington Symomk 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

This, the fourth volume of Mr. Morley's 
“ English Men of Letters,” is not likely to 
be the least popular of a fascinating series. 

It sketches in a very lucid style, and with 
less of personal passion than has hitherto 
been brought to the task, the biography of 
the English poet dearer than all others to ■ 
young and enthusiastic persons, the poet 
who preserved in his character and his ad- i 
ventures, no less than in his transcendent 
writings, that mystery and romance which 
civilisation usually denies to modern men of 
letters. The whirligig of Time has, indeed, 
strangely brought about the revenge of 
Shelley ; half a century has sufficed to lift 
the writer whose death no newspaper 
thought it worth whilo to record, and whose 
name was only mentioned that it might be 
reviled, to the absolute zenith of fame. In 
1828 he could be named only with an 
apology ; in 1878 he sits firmly raised in 
popular no less than critical opinion on a 
level with the few greatest poets amor? 
whom there is no question of rank. Mr. 
Symonds has seldom done better work of 
its kind than is contained in this little 
volume; indeed, the opening pages, in 
which Shelley’s parentage and boyhood are 
described, have the clearness and direct 
force, without ornament, which we call 
classical, and which we have not always dis¬ 
covered in Mr. Symonds’s prose. I would 
not be understood to mean that all is not 
well done, but that these first two chapters 
are specially well done. 

The incidents in the restless life of Shelley 
were vei'y numerous, and to keep the thread 
of his manifold wanderings and strange 
relations clear of tanglement has, perhaps, 
never before been so successfully achieved. 
Mr. Symonds has laid most of the sources 
of history and legend under contribution; 
and the number of these is surprisingly 


large. So difficult is it, however, to attain 
anything like an exhaustive knowledge o! 
the materials for Shelley’s biography that 
one or two have plainly missed even tins 
careful writer. That ho is still doubtful 
which Harriet is intended by the asterisks 
prefixed to Queen Mab shows that Mr- 
Symonds has not profited by Mr. Rossettis 
revised edition of Shelley’s Poetical IF'-rfo 
and the doubt might even have been solved 
by a reference to the Shelley Memorialt, 
whero, as Mr. Rossetti was the first to point 
out, the poet, under date June 11, 1^-“' 
writes to Ollier of a “ foolish dedication to 
my late wife, the publication of which won! 
have annoyed me.” Perhaps, too, -J r - 
Symonds regarded Middleton’s Life ofSneue'j 
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as insignificant, but he should by no means 
have omitted from his list of authorities Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s Godivm or the original 1833 
edition of Captain Med win’s charming Shelley 
Tapers. So much for biographical sources; I 
do not know whether critical studies were 
included in the scheme of Mr. Symonds’s list, 
but in any case I should have been glad to 
see a reference to De Quincey’s brilliant 
Essay and to Dr. Georg Brandes’ monograph 
in his Romanticism in England —the latter, in 
my judgment, the most profound and ori¬ 
ginal criticism on Shelley that has been pub¬ 
lished. While on this subject, I should like to 
ask whether any Shelley student can tell what 
has become of the little Indian-iuk sketch 
of Shelley, in his university dress, which 
Be Quincey saw, and which represented the 
young poet as “ tall, slender, and presenting 
the air of an elegant flower, whose head 
drooped from being surcharged with rain.” 
This should be a very valuable and charac¬ 
teristic drawing. It is noticeable that the 
more we collate the descriptions of Shelley’s 
appearance the less we are reminded of the 
die-away conventional likeness, and the 
more of that rough bust by Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt which is now in the possession of Mr. 
W. B. Scott. 

In dealing with the most painful section 
of Shelley’s life, his separation from his first 
wife, Mr. Symonds shows great good-sense 
and tact. He states, clearly and without 
prejudice, such facts as are yet known of 
the conduct of all the persons concerned, 
and his enthusiasm for the memory of the 
poet does not blind him at all to the very 
grave moral responsibility which the latter 
seems to have shirked in abandoning his 
wife. Certain, it is true, of those who have 
most opportunity of knowing what actually 
were the facts of the case persist in assert¬ 
ing that documents exist which, without 
casting any slur on Harriet, completely 
vindicate Percy’s character. But these 
documents are not produced, and on this 
circumstance Mr. Symonds has some re¬ 
marks with which it is impossible not fully 
to coincide:— 

“ So far as this is possible, I have attempted to 
narrate the most painful episode in Shelley’s life 
as it occurred, without extenuation and without 
condemnation. Until the papers, mentioned with 
such insistence by Lady Shelley and Mr. Garnett, 
are given to the world, it is impossible that the 
poet should not bear the reproach of heartlessness 
and inconstancy in this, the gravest of all human 
relations. Such, however, is my belief in the 
essential goodness of his character, after allowing, 
as we must do, for the operation of his peculiar 
principles upon his conduct, that I for my own 
part am willing to suspend my judgment till the 
time arrives for his vindication. The language 
used by Lady Shelley and Mr. Garnett justify us 
in expecting that that vindication will he as 
startling as complete. If it is not, they, as 
pleading for him, will have overshot the mark of 
prudence.” 

Almost all that wo know of Shelley is so 
singularly guileless and self-sacrificing, fear- 
less and modest, that when, as in the case 
m point, wo do come upon what seems like 
an instance of gross and cowardly selfish¬ 
ness, we seem to do well in suspending our 
judgment;, as Mr. Symonds says, without 
blinding ourselves for a moment to the 
wickedness of the conduct, if it be finally 
proved. It is certain that Shelley did not 


consider gravely enough the heavy respon¬ 
sibility that lay upon him, as the preacher 
of a transcendental deism, to abstain with 
especial care from the mere appearance of 
evil. But his true self was so pure and 
gracious that it moved even a pronounced 
opponent like De Quincey into a rapture of 
praise, into words that seem bathed in tears, 
a vision of “ the eternal child, cleansed from 
his sorrow, radiant with joy, having power 
given him to forget the misery which he 
suffered, power given him even to forget the 
misery which he caused, and leaning with 
his heart upon that dove-like faith against 
which his erring intellect had rebelled.” 

The main scope and method of Mr. 
Symonds’s book is biographical, but he 
inserts at appropriate points a variety of 
critical remarks which will greatly assist 
readers who approach Shelley first by this 
pathway. He has not a great enthusiasm 
for Alastor ; it is probable that he finds, as 
mature readers are apt to do, the air a little 
chilly along the Chorasmian shore. But 
in his laudation of The Cenci and Prometheus 
Unbound he docs not yield a whit to the 
most pronounced Shelleyan. I am not quite 
sure that he does not pass from the judicial 
a little into the declamatory in his special 
pleading for the misty portions of the latter 
drama. Nothing has exceeded or can exceed 
the sublimity and choral loveliness of the 
best and longest passages of Prometheus Un¬ 
bound, but there are long pauses of dialogue 
in which Shelley seems to pour out, with all 
his peculiar ebullience and exuberance, a 
tide of exaggerated and hyper-harmonic 
verse, the plain meaning of which is quite 
indistinct enough to be dubbed nonsense in 
the work of a lesser man. Perhaps Mr. 
Symonds would have done better had he 
distinctly pointed out that if Shelley is in 
the Prometheus at his best, he is also some¬ 
times at his worst. It is in a more critical 
spirit that he has dealt with the false note 
that spoils for many of us the liquid and 
perfumed cadences of Epipsychulion. The 
passage in which Mr. Symonds winds up his 
argument, and gives a final summary of the 
genius of the poet, contains in a nutshell the 
conseusus of contemporary opinion on Shel¬ 
ley’s verse. If time is to bring any modifica¬ 
tion of that opinion, it can hardly be in the 
direction of still further glory. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Ungarische Lyriler, aus dem Ungarischen 
iibersetzt von Gustav Steinacker. (Leip¬ 
zig and Pest.) 

This volume consists of translations from 
the lyrics of modern Hungarian poets into 
German verse. A Hungarian himself, though 
German by long residence in or near Weimar, 
Herr Steinacker is kuown as an author by 
translations, original poems, and other lite¬ 
rary efforts. A patriotic wish to diffuse the 
knowledge of the poetry of his native land 
has resulted in the praiseworthy volume be¬ 
fore us, which contains three hundred poems 
of various lengths, and, it must be confessed, 
still more various merit, by more than ninety 
writers of the Hungarian revival, dating from 
about a century back. 

The - German-reading public is of course 
immeasurably more extended than any to 


which Hungarian is a known language, and 
the German dress in which Herr Steinacker 
has, often with admirable precision and 
poetic sensibility, clothed these songs should 
ensure them access to a wide circle. An 
historical sketch of the rise of Hungarian 
literature, drawn from trustworthy sources, 
introduces the poems, to which is also prefixed 
a short memoir of each poet. 

The Hungarian poetry began, as the 
poetry of other lands, with the narrative or 
epic. One of the most famous of such poema 
recites the deeds of King Ladislaus the 
saintly, who is a grand figure in the tradi¬ 
tional history. These epics, gathered from 
the mouth of the people, were preserved by 
the clerks in a Latin version, plain or metri¬ 
cal, as the case might lie. The muse of the 
Magyars, though not disdainful of love- 
songs, still sought expression as centuries 
passed in the same narrative form, and the 
events of the day thus received chronicle, 
coloured by the feeling of the people. A 
patriotic spirit has throughout nearly its 
entire history given to the poetry of Hungary 
a prevalent political character, and this in 
spite of long periods of national calamity or 
repression. As Germany had its Thirty 
Years’ War, so had Hungary her war of one 
hundred and eighty years, down to the 
Szatmarer peace in 1711, and during this 
fearful time no national literature could 
flourish. Under Maria Theresa vain hopes 
of development bore no fruit: when Georg 
Besseuyei, under her successor, Joseph II., 
thrilled the land into patriotic conscious¬ 
ness by his famous plea for the use of the 
Magyar language. The Government sought 
once for all to stifle the voice of the people 
by arbitrary imposition of the German 
tongue in State affairs, law courts and public 
schools, instead of the Latin side by side 
with Hungarian, according to former usage. 
But repression only aroused indignant oppo¬ 
sition, and from Bessenyei’s protest dates the 
re-awakening of the national literature, 
though as a writer ho was himself tinctured 
with French partialities. The foundation, 
consequent on this movement, of an Academy 
in the early years of the current century 
for the correction and cultivation of the 
Hungarian language and literature, stimu¬ 
lated and chiefly aided by the noble Count 
Stephan Szechenyi, has resulted in a fast- 
increasing and enriched national literature, 
one phase of which is well illustrated by 
Herr Steinacker’s collection of lyrics. 

The poets of this century, noble or lowly 
born, seem faithful sons of the soil. They 
have fought for their country, from Alexander 
Kisfaludy downwards, with pen and with 
sword, and when these for the time have 
been laid aside, then in the council-chambers 
still they have befriended her with their 
tongues. In literary production the Hun¬ 
garian writers have proved singularly ver¬ 
satile, the same man often showing equal 
power in the drama, lyric verse, romance, 
or political controversy. The lives of some 
read like a story-book. Take Alexander 
Petcifi, for instance, with his restless pur¬ 
suit of knowledge through a career of 
troubles; the strange fascination possessed 
for him by the stage, on which he in 
vain struggled for the fame as an actor 
which was duly his as an advocate and 
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founder of the national drama; his activity 
as a political •writer; and, lastly, after 
fighting in tlio revolutionary struggles 
of ’48-49, his mysterious disappearance at 
the battle of Schassburg. After that disas¬ 
trous day he was no more seen, and he 
probably found with his brave comrades a 
namoless grave, though the people cling to 
the belief that he will yet reappear among 
them, and though occasional rumours repre¬ 
sent him as still alive in Siberia. 

Upon questions arising between the ultra- 
Magyars and the mixed races which make 
up the Hungarian nation Herr Steinacker 
touches in his Introduction and Appendix, 
from rather a German point of view. How¬ 
ever sound and wise may be his warnings to 
his countrymen, wo have nothing to do with 
them hero : but as a translator who has had 
unusual difficulties, of idiom and form to 
overcome, we beg heartily to commend his 
work. A more spirited version than that 
of the splendid ballad, “ Ladislaus dor 
Heilige,” of Johann Arany could scarcely be 
desired; while in lyrics of Karl Kisfaludy, 
Michael Ydrdsmarty, Petiifi, Losonczy, Toth, 
and others, he has been equally happy. 

A. D. Atkinson. 


The Registers of E cries field Parish Church, 
Yorkshire, 1558-1619, and the Church¬ 
wardens’ Accounts, 1520-15 tG. Annotated 
by Alfred Scott Gatty. (London: Bell & 
Sons; Sheffield: Leader & Sons.) 

The rage for antiquarian research has found 
its latest development in the fashion of 
printing and publishing entire Parish Regis¬ 
ters. Such precautions for the preservation 
of local records form a strange contrast 
with the negligence of the last century, when 
the registers were usually left to the mercy 
of the parish-clerk and were exposed to 
every form of destruction which ignorance 
and carelessness could devise. It frequently 
happened that they were mutilated by col¬ 
lectors of autographs and then sold for 
waste-paper; or if they were written on 
parchment they were often cut up for pat¬ 
terns by tailors and lace-makers. It will be 
found in the evidence taken by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of 1833 that in one 
parish in Sussex the rector used to send his 
pheasants to his friends with the addresses 
written on slips of parchment cut off from 
his old register; and that at Christ Church, in 
Hampshire, tho curato’s wife deliberately 
nsed up the earliest registers for kettle- 
holders. The work of destruction was so 
rapid in tho eighteenth century that Baker, 
tho historian of Nottinghamshire, found 
that out of the nine registers commencing in 
1538, which were examined by Mr. Bridges 
in 1718 for his History of the county, only 
four survived in 1826, and that of the seventy 
registers which were perfect in 1718, 22 
per cent, had completely disappeared before 
1827. This deplorable negligence is now 
happily at an end, and the tide of public 
opinion has set in the extreme opposite 
direction, for the Harleian Society has 
opened a subscription expressly for the 
publication of Parish Registers in their 
entirety, and similar publications are adver. 
tised in all parts of the kingdom. No one 
can dispute the importance of carefully pre¬ 


serving all the registers which time and 
accident have spared, for they are in¬ 
dispensable to local historians and bio¬ 
graphers ; but this wholesale printing of the 
names of every person who happened to be 
baptised, married, or buried in an obscure 
country parish is a deplorable illustration of 
the proverbial forgetfulness of antiquaries 
that human life and memory have their 
limits, and that knowledge gains by for¬ 
getting what does not deserve to be re¬ 
membered. 

Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty has devoted a 
quarto volume to the first sixty-one years of 
tho Registers of Eeclesfield, which he has tran¬ 
scribed from cover to cover, and has illustrated 
with infinite labour by copious extracts from 
the Will Office at York. Ho has succeeded 
in identifying many of the persons men¬ 
tioned ; but they are all, without exception, 
of the middle or lower rank, and it may 
safely be affirmed that there is not a single 
name among them which was ever heard of 
before by any ordinary reader. Of all tho 
wills, too, which Mr. Gatty has examined 
and abstracted, the only one which contains 
any point of interest to the general reader 
is the eccentric will of the Elizabethan 
Vicar of Eeclesfield, John Tyas, which is 
dated May 30, 1580, and commences in this 
singular fashion :— 

“ I fynde in Gods lawe and his holy worde that 
bona ecclesiae sunt bona pauperum (Aug.) a pre¬ 
late may not bequeath or give the Church goods 
to his cosinges or kinsfolkes, quia Moses distribuens 
bores et plaustra Levitts nullum dedit Jiliis Caoth 
(Kokath) sibi came propivquis (Num. 7); sed 
moriturus rogavit dominum idoneum ducem populo 
providers, nullum de stirpe sua nominat'd. Josue 
distribuens terram Israelit.it minorem partem dedit 
tribui suae (Jos. 17). At dominos noster Jesus 
Christas neque Jaeobum majorem neque. minorem, 
tel Joseph Justum, Simonem aut Judum seu sibi 
Johannem prae ceteris dilectum promovit ad apieem 
ct regimen suae ecclesiae, qui omnes consnnguinei 
et de sua stirpe fuerunt, sed Petrum (Joh. 21). 
Canones Aqmstolomm 39 et 15 cbicent nos clericos 
testamenta nostra disponere sive ordinate." 

The churchwardens’ accounts are dreary 
beyond description, and contain none of 
those entries relating to obsolete customs 
and manners which are so often a redeeming 
feature in such documents. It may be re¬ 
marked, however, that one could scarcely 
expect to find so late as 1543 a charge for 
image-gilding and for repairing the Sanctus 
bell. Can the blank in the amount of the 
first entry possibly mean that the payment 
was disallowed ? 

“ 1543 

Payd to Robert Wille toward ye ymago 

gilldyng. 

It. paid for a bellstreng to ye sanctus 

bell ....... viij d ” 

Mr. Gatty’s accuracy and industry suggest 
the wish that they had been employed 
on a register containing some names of his¬ 
torical interest; for while so much remains 
to be done to complete our knowledge of 
famous men, it is painful to see time and 
pains expended on people who lived and died 
in obscurity. There are few registers which 
deserve to be printed and annotated on the 
scale which Mr. Gatty has applied to tho 
Registers of Eeclesfield, and the classic of 
this peculiar literature is beyond all question 
the Registers of Westminster Abbey, which 


were printed by the Harleian Society in 
1876. But the Abbey Registers stand alone 
in their intrinsic interest and historical im¬ 
portance, for they abound with names which 
are honoured and familiar wherever the Eng. 
lisk language is spoken, and the consummate 
skill of the editor, Colonel Chester, has con- 
verted them into a handbook of English 
genealogy and biography. It is a reJitclu 
ad absurdum when the publication of this 
glorious bede-roll is quoted as a precedent 
for printing tbo humble annals of Yorkshire 
yeomen and peasantry ; and it is difficult to 
read Mr. Gatty’s book without being pro¬ 
voked by the want of proportion between the 
amount of labour employed and the value of 
the result obtained. 

Edmond Chester 'Waters. 


Autobiography of Sir George Riddlecmlt, 

C.B. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Readers of the works of the late Captain 
Marryat, in which naval life in all its phases, 
as it was half a century ago, is so admirably 
pourtrayed, will remember the pictures drawn 
by that eminent author of the several grades 
of officers then employed in His Majesty's 
Service. Among these was the Master. 
Since those days, however, steam and modem 
science have made a revolution in the navy, 
and the ranks of Master and Mate are now 
as obsolete as the old stage-coach which 
flourished about the same time. 

True, the duties that appertained to the 
Master’s office have still to be carried out, and 
they are important duties, one of them being 
tho pilotage of the ship, under the directions 
of the captain, from port to port; while he is 
also indirectly responsible for the expendi¬ 
ture of certain stores connected with the 
warrant-officers’ departments, and also for 
the rigging, anchors, cables, &c. But he is 
no longer the Master; he possesses a higher¬ 
sounding title, and his social position is 
superior. In former days he was frequently 
an officer who had risen entirely through bis 
own merits : perhaps had entered the navy 
late in life from the merchant service; gene¬ 
rally a little rough, but a thorough sailor. 
Now it is very different; and the officer ot 
the present day on whom has fallen the 
mantle of tho Master, although equally as 
good a sailor as his predecessor, is a gentle¬ 
man of refinement and culture, and one who 
by education and often by birth commands 
a place in society. 

We cannot help associating the autobio¬ 
grapher of the memoirs now before us with 
tho Master of the old school; and in doing 
so nothing is farther from our thonghts 
than to imply a want of respect to t“ e 
memory of him who did not survive to see 
the crowning work of his life in the haiu» 
of tho public ; indeed, we are supported in 
our opinion by his own words, for he informs 
us in a short Preface that he comments, 
life with only a “limited education,” bn. 
with “ energy, strength of will, and perse¬ 
verance.” , 

The contents of the early chapters ten 
also to corroborate our expressed opinion, 
the first five being devoted to a period o 
eight years, during which time the author 
served in various capacities, from a stop 
boy to first mate of a merchant ship, m 
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ferent parts of the world. These chapters 
abound with adventures of all kinds, told in 
a plain and simple style, such as, treated by 
the pen of a highly imaginative author, 
would form a splendid foundation for a sen¬ 
sational novel. The nonchalant way of 
describing a duel in which the author was 
one of the principals is characteristic of the 
writer and the times in which he lived. The 
quarrel arose, we are told, from a trivial 
matter—nothing more than the loss of the 
worm of the ramrod of his gun, which he 
bad lent to one of his messmates. 

“ One word leu to another, and in the end to a 
serious quarrel; so serious, indeed, that it had to 
be decided by a resort to arms. So trivial an affair 
would, in the present day, nssuredly have ended 
in empty words, and it is difficult to imagine, in 
the present feeling towards duelling (a practice 
chiefly confined to the innocuous and often 
ridiculous sword-combats in France), that we ac¬ 
tually went ashore next morning to fight it out. 
The result proved us both tolerable marksmen, 
and that we meant mischief; my antagonist's 
ball passing between my legs and scarring the tiesh 
in the lower part of the left thigh, whilst mine 
went through his right forearm. Here the affair 
luckily terminated, for we returned on board and 
were ever afterwards good friends.” 

His excuse for participating in this affray 
was “ that such was the practice of the age,” 
and that he “ could not with honour have 
declined the encounter.” 

In the year 1831 ho joined the Naval 
Service in the capacity of Second Master. 
His first experiences of the navy could not 
have been agreeable, for he served in a ship 
that “ had not a good reputation for the 
comfort of her officers.” Tiie commander of 
the Aetna bad certainly an odd and un¬ 
pleasant way of enforcing the execution of 
his orders—a way that would hardly at the 
present day meet with the approval of 
“My Lords” at Whitehall. Tho following 
will serve to illustrate his manner. Mr. 
Biddlecombe, while surveying on the west 
coast of Africa, was driven in a small boat 
by a heavy gale of wind out of sight of his 
vessel and of land. He tells us :— 

“ About noon we descried the masts of the Aetna, 
and shortly afterwards, nearer to us, made out the 
first barge at anchor. As we had been now 
thirty-six hours without anything to eat or drink, 
I had no hesitation in ordering tho men to pull 
for the barge. When we got alongside, I ob¬ 
served a signal made on board the Aetna ; but as 
it had no reference to us, I took no further notice 
of it. After getting the refreshment we wanted, 
we worked to windward towards our own barge, 
and in doing so passed at some little distance 
from the Aetna. I was very considerably sur¬ 
prised when Commauder Belcher opened fire on 
us from the Aetna with blank guns, following 
them up with shotted ones, twenty-two in number, 
some of the shots passing unpleasantly close. 
Then, and then only, the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Mitchell, detected the mistake which had brought 
this reprimand upon us. The signal made by the 
Aetna was intended to be my recall, hut the 
signalman had in error hoisted that of another 
boat” l 

The italics are ours. We are not surprised 
to read further on that on the arrival of tho 
ship in England the Admiralty immediately 
gave orders to pay her off, and that sho was 
re-commissioned the following day by a 
different commander, but the other officers 
were all re-appointed. 

The author was next employed on the 


West Indian and Pacific stations, and he 
seems to have taken every opportunity con¬ 
sistent with his ship-duties of visiting the 
various places of interest, even though he 
had to accomplish a distance of ninety 
miles on horseback in sixteen hours—a per¬ 
formance of which he appears to be not a 
little proud. We next read of him as 
master of the Talbot in the Mediterranean ; 
the six chapters in which this cruise is re¬ 
lated are full of interest, and contain a 
brief account of the siege and capture of the 
fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, at which Mr. 
Biddlecombe did good service in surveying 
the bay, thereby enabling the squadron to 
avoid the shoals with which the neighbour¬ 
hood abounded. While at Corfu, he tells us, 
with perhaps pardonable pride, how at a ball 
given at Government House he was selected 
by H.R.H. Prince George of Cambridge as 
his vis-a-vis to open the ball. 

On leaving the Mediterranean the author 
received an appointment to the guard-ship 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, where he remained 
for three years, until ill-health compelled 
him to relinquish his duties and return to 
England. The numerous letters of approba¬ 
tion he received from the authorities, both 
at home and abroad, testify to tho valuable 
services rendered by him during this period. 
Mr. Biddlecombe was subsequently employed 
as Master of the largest and most important 
vessels in the navy, among others H.M.’s 
yacht Victoria and Albert ; but ho will bo 
best remembered as Master of the Baltic 
Fleet, to which important position he was 
appointed on the breaking-ont of war with 
Russia in 1854, and in which capacity he 
did good and laudable service. His descrip¬ 
tion of the operations in the Baltic, including 
the bombardment and fall of Bomarsund, 
will be read with interest. Our author’s 
active life afloat ceased with his return from 
tho Baltic, from which period until his re¬ 
tirement from the service at sixty years of 
age lie was usefully employed at one or 
other of the Royal Dockyards. For his 
services, besides promotion, he was rewarded 
with the Companionship- of the Bath, and in 
1873 the honour of knighthood was conferred 
upon him. 

An autobiography mnst necessarily savour 
very strongly of egotism, but we could 
have wished that this of Sir George Biddle¬ 
combe had been less redolent of it than 
it is. To make an autobiography a truth¬ 
ful one, the relation of every little inci¬ 
dent connected with the author’s life is 
essentially necessary, bnt the insertion of 
trivial and unimportant epistles is a work 
of supererogation that might well be dis¬ 
pensed with. On the whole, however, wo 
can recommend the perusal of this little 
work to those who delight in reading ad¬ 
venturous stories, plainly and unaffectedly 
narrated. It is at any rate the story of the 
eventful life of a brave and honest man. 
The compilation of it was evidently a work 
of love to the old sailor : for him there was 
no longer a hope of active service—a sheer 
hulk laid up in ordinary—a weather-beaten 
craft paid out of commission after a pro¬ 
longed and tempest-tossed career; yet the 
idea of publishing the history of his own 
life, so that those far and near might 
become acquainted with it, infused a new 


spirit into the veteran, and it was a pleasure 
that only terminated with his death, which 
took place three months ago, while his work 
was actually in tho press. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the Life of Captain Cook, it is the 
only record of the career of a Master of tlia 
Royal Navy that, to onr knowledge, has ever 
been published; and it is a work that will 
be read with interest by many of the auto- 
biographer’s old friends and shipmates. 

A. H. Markham. 

The Libell of English# Policye, 1436. Text 
und metrische Uebersetznng von Wilhelm 
Hertzberg, mit einer gesehichtliehon Ein- 
leitnng von Reinhold Pauli. (Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel.) 8 

Thouoh dedicated to the Hanseatic Histo¬ 
rical Society, this volume claims equal atten¬ 
tion on this side of the Channel. Tho 
curious English work contained in it is, 
indeed, no new discovery. It was printed 
as early ns 1600 in Hakluyt’s Voyages, and 
again among the Political Poems, edited for 
tho Rolls Series by the late Thomas Wright, 
while its historical value has been recognised 
by a succession of writers from Selden down¬ 
wards. So far, however, from being super¬ 
fluous, Dr. Hertzberg’s new edition is 
cordially welcome, for it not only gives us 
for the first time a critically accurate text, 
bnt has the advantage of a Preface by so 
thoroughly competent an historical scholar 
as Prof. Pauli, of Gottingen. In his own 
further contribution, also, Dr. Hertzberg 
has successfully achieved a difficult task ; 
but a metrical German version, however 
spirited and readable, will, of course, be less 
appreciated here than by his own country¬ 
men. 

Unlike its author, the date of the Libell 
may be easily detected, internal evidenco 
fixing it soon after the abortive attempt 
upon Calais by the Flemings in the summer 
of 1436. Nor is “ the trew Processe of 
English policye ” left long unexplained, for 
within the first stanza it is emphatically 
summed np in the couplet— 

“ Cherish mirehaundyes, keep til' amiraltee 
That we bo maystcres of tho narowe see.” 

But, although his policy can be thus con¬ 
cisely stated, the author has happily chosen 
a method of enforcing his counsel that gives 
his poem of nearly twelve hundred lines the 
double value of an ablo political pamphlet 
and a general review of fifteenth-century 
commercial relations. Obviously his special 
reason for urging at the time the “ kepyng 
of the see ” was the effect that a blockade of 
the Straits would have upon the Flemings, 
whose very existence, he argues, depended 
on their foreign trade:— 

“ For the litfclle land of Flaundres is 
But a staple to other landes ywis.” 

For proof of this he accordingly enters into 
a curiously minuto description of tho “ com- 
moditees ” of different countries, from Italy 
to Iceland, and from “ Portingale ” to 
“ Pruce,” showing how they all “ must 
need pas by our English costcs,” and how 
the command of the Channel would thus 
enable his countrymen to starve the Flem¬ 
ings into good behaviour. Naturally, how¬ 
ever, he is thus led on to give his deductions 
a wider application. Looking beyond his 
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immediate object, he saw clearly that Eng¬ 
land’s real opportunity for power lay, not 
on land, but on the sea ; and without, there¬ 
fore, actually deprecating the continuance 
of the hopeless struggle for empire in 
France, his arguments and his “incidents” 
from history are mainly directed to prove 
the paramount importance of a strong and 
efficient navy, not only for the protection of 
the country and its commerce, but as tlio 
surest means of securing a commanding 
position in Europe. Even in less capable 
hands, such a theme must have imparted 
to the poem a peculiar interest. As it 
is, the amonnt and value of the in¬ 
formation it conveys, and that, too, in most 
readable form, are alike remarkable; and 
the example of “ the wiso lord baron of 
Hnngerford,” who read it, wo are told, “ alle 
over in a night,” cannot be too strongly 
recommended. 

That a work altogether so important still 
remains anonymous is a singular tact; and 
the question of its authorship, therefore, is 
the one out of many points of interest 
to which I shall here confine myself. In 
the first place, it is- clear, I think, that 
the writer did not omit to give his name 
from any fear of consequences. Where 
there is a studious avoidance of any¬ 
thing like personal censure, there was no 
motive for secrecy ; and in numerous pas¬ 
sages, on the contrary, ho speaks as if his 
name wore already familiar to those whom 
he addressed. Now, the Envoi “ Go forth 
libelle .... and pray my lordes thee to 
take in grace ” is an indication that the 
poem was originally submitted, not so much, 
as Dr. Pauli supposes, to the general public 
as to the members of the Privy Council, one 
of whom, Lord Hungerford, had already 
approved it; and this is borne out by the 
fact that the second edition, which Dr. Pauli 
places not later than Id 13, is expressly 
dedicated to three other most important 
members, two being the Chancellor and 
Treasurer, and the third probably the Lord 
Chamberlain. And whilo the author thus 
appears to have been well known to those in 
power, his own condition in life may in a 
measure bo inferred from the sources from 
which he drew his materials; for not only 
does he claim to have “ commoned both with 
high and low,” and refer in familiar terms 
to such authorities as the Earl of Ormonde, 
Lord Hungerford, and “a good sqniere in 
time of parlemente,” but his precise and 
intimate knowledge of political and commer¬ 
cial affairs in every quarter could hardly 
have been obtained at the time by one who 
was not himself in an official position. In this 
respect it is significant that so many of his 
sentiments are substantially embodied in 
subsequent Acts of the legislature and exe¬ 
cutive. It is worth while, for example, to 
compare his expressions towards the Portu¬ 
guese—“these ben our frendes,” &c.—with 
ordinances in their favour, in the same and 
following years, to be found in the Focdera ; 
and his estimate of the value of the 
German trade, “ which is encrecs ful grete 
unto this land,” preceded by a few mouths 
only a commercial treaty with Prussia and 
the Hanse Towns. Again, without suggest¬ 
ing a direct relation of cause and effect, 
there is strong presumptive evidence of a 


connexion between his most instructive re¬ 
marks on the trading practices of the Lom¬ 
bards and the statute against alien mer¬ 
chants passed in the Parliament of 1439. 
But the real clue to his identity is probably 
to be found, as Dr. Pauli suggests, in the 
chapter on Ireland. His whole account of 
this country and the “ policye and keping 
therof and conquering of the wilde Irish ” 
contains, in fact, evidence of a strong per¬ 
sonal feeling as well as exceptional know¬ 
ledge. At the same time, tliero is no neces¬ 
sity for concluding with Dr. Pauli that he 
had actually been in the island ; nor does be 
say that he had already composed ( verfasst 
hat) another treatise “ made onely for that soil 
and site.” His words “ I cast to write ” 
express, of course, an intention ; but whether 
or not it was ever carried out there is no evi¬ 
dence to show. The only one of his inform¬ 
ants whom he names—and he could hardly 
have had a better—is the Earl of Ormonde, a 
former Lord-Lieutenant. But, besides what ho 
may have learnt orally from him and others, I 
cannot help thinking that he had access to 
an important State paper—namely, the letter 
on the lamentable condition of Ireland 
which was bronght over to the King from 
the Council at Dublin by Sir Thomas 
Stanley, the Lord-Lieutenant, in 1435; and, 
not only so, but in the passage beginning 
“ Wise men sa 3 ’en, which folen not ne 
douten,” a reference may bo detected to 
other confidential letters on the same sub¬ 
ject written to the King at an earlier 
period by John Swayue, Archbishop of 
Armagh (Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland, p. 573). 
In order to identify tlio author, therefore, 
we must look for someone who, besides 
fulfilling other conditions, was at once in 
intimate relations with public men and 
affairs, and deeply concerned for the better 
government of Ireland. This being so, I 
venture to suggest (for it is no more than a 
suggestion) that ho is to be found in Adam 
Moleyns, the Clerk of the English Privy 
Council. My special reason for fixing upon 
him is the fact that he is said (Tanner, 
Bill. Brit, nib., p. 529, note) to have been 
himself recommended by the King to the Pope 
for the archbishopric of Armagh in 143G, the 
very year in which tho poem was written. 
This of itself, if the statement is correct, 
is enough to account for the tone of his 
Irish policy; but in addition, there was a 
bond of relationship between him and the 
Sir Thomas Stanley mentioned above, one of 
whose daughters was married to Sir Richard 
Moleyns, or Molineux, of Sefton, his nephew, 
and another to Sir John Savage, a relation 
probably of Sir Thomas Savage, his step¬ 
father. As to his other qualifications for 
writing such a work, it is needless to point 
out the unequalled facilities he enjoyed by 
the nature of his office; and his reputation 
for talent and business capacity, as well as 
his special employment in commercial nego¬ 
tiations, may be easily gathered from the 
Foedcra and the Proceedinys of the Privy 
Council. I may briefly mention, however, a 
few other points of seeming contact between 
him and the author. Thus the one, we are 
told (p. 7), was a north-countryman: the 
other was a native of Lancashire; the one 
was a Latin scholar and a student of 
history (p. 55) : the other was praised for his 


learning by Aeneas Sylvius and left a library 
to Oxford; the one in his last chapter adopts a 
decidedly theological tone (p. G3): the other 
was Dean of Salisbury and afterwards a 
bishop ; and, lastly, the “kepyngof the see,” 
which was advocated by the one, was en. 
forced in 1412, the year after the other be- 
came himself a Privy Councillor. And os 
the supposition that Moleyns was the author, 
in what light arc we to regard the poem it¬ 
self—as the expression of his individual 
views, or as a manifesto of policy on behalf 
of a section of the Council, of which, it may 
be, Lord Hungerford was the leader? In 
either case, it cannot be doubted that the 
guiding motive that runs through it is an 
earnest desire for peace—-“ to keep this regne 
in rest ” after its exhaustion by the long 
contest with France. And this, too, is 
entirely consistent with what is known of 
the after-career of the Clerk of the Council. 
Made Privy Seal in 1444 and Bishop of 
Chichester in 1445, he strenuously seconded 
the etforts of the Earl of Suffolk to bring 
the Hundred Years’ War to an end, and in 
1444 and again in 1448 he was one of the 
commissioners to treat for a truce and per¬ 
petual peace. The reasons for his murder 
by sailors at Portsmouth, in January 
1450, are obscure ; but what Prof. Stubbs, 
in speakiug of Suffolk, has described as “a 
vicious, sturdy, and unintelligent hatred to 
the men who were seeking peace ” had, pro¬ 
bably, something to do with it. One chro¬ 
nicler, in fact, plainly hints as much. The 
epithet he applies to him in recording his 
death is “ pacem sitiens,” and it may be 
placed beside the passage— 

“ Keep than the see as the wa’le of Englonds 
And than is England kept by Goddes sonde, 
That is, for any thing that is without 
England were at ese withouten dout. 

And thus shulde every land oon with another 
Entercomon as brother with his brother, 

And live togeder werreles in unitee 
Without rancour in verry charitee, 

In rest and pees to Christes great plesmnce 
Withouten stryf, debate and variaunee.” 

Whether Adam Moleyns or any other, tie 
name of the man who wrote these lines de¬ 
serves to be rescued from oblivion. 

Geo. F. Wakxeb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Pomeroy Abbey: a Eomance. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. In Three Volumes. (B- 
Bentley & Son.) 

Clare. By Lizzie Alldridge. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 

Essays in Bomance. By John Skelton, 
LL.D. (“Shirley”). (Blackwood.) 

Pomeroy Abbey is Mrs. Wood’s twenty-fiM 
novel, an average of about one in every eight 
months, without counting the minor literary 
fry produced by her during the same period, 
since she began with her teetotal story, 
Danebury House, in 1860. To say that she 
has not yet written berself out, which is the 
bare fact, is therefore high praise of its kind, 
for literary fecundity, like physical fecundity, 
usually connotes weakness. Mrs. Wood has 
not the natural qualities which are necessary 
for a great writer of fiction, or the acquire¬ 
ments and patient striving after excellence 
which help to make a finished and dural) e 
one ; but she has a gift for putting a story 
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together so as to bo readable and sometimes 
even interesting, despite a total lack of 
style, a too frequent deficiency of good 
taste, and a constant overloading of wholly 
unimportant details, usually relating to dress 
and dining, to the injury of the general effect. 
We fear that twenty years’ perseverance in 
the same way of writing makes amend¬ 
ment of these faults, which might readily 
liave been cured earlier, highly improbable ; 
but it is very much to set against them that 
she exhibits considerable inventiveness, often 
devises strikingly dramatic situations, and 
is entirely free from that morbid love of un¬ 
wholesome and unsavoury topics which 
characterises a too large and too powerful 
school of female—not lady—novelists in the 
present day, so that sho has fairly earned her 
popularity. By entitling this last story of 
hers “a romance,” Mrs Wood seems to intend 
disarming criticism directed against the 
probability of the details and surroundings 
of the narrative as well as against that of 
the plot, and to be wise in so doing. 
For she has, in the first place, repre¬ 
sented the owners of the Abbey which 
is the central scene of the story, albeit 
commoners in legal status, as enjoying a 
sort of brevet or courtesy title as “ Lords of 
Pomeroy,” so that the reigning squire and 
his wife, instead of being addressed and 
■announced as mere “Mr.and Mrs. Pomeroy,” 
adopt nnd receive the title of “ Lord and 
Lady of Pomeroy,” and are spoken of by 
their retainers and friends as “the lord” 
nnd “ the lady.” This is a little difficult to 
start with, as feudal dignities of the sort 
disappeared very early in England, and it 
would have been easier to accept it had the 
scene been laid in Scotland or Ireland, 
where certain families till quite recently, and 
a very few even now, are traditionally re¬ 
cognised as of a degree entitling them to 
rank with great peers of old descent, and 
above, not merely ordinary gentry, but the 
minor and newer creations of the peerage 
itself, albeit, of course, they do not enjoy the 
specific legal privileges attaching to even 
a newly knighted tradesman. A greater 
fault is that Airs. Wood, having chosen to 
make nearly all her characters hereditary 
Homan Catholics of good family, or else their 
servants and dependents, has not taken 
pains to get up the details so as to bo 
in keeping—unlike Lord Beaconsficld in 
Henrietta Temple —but has made all sorts of 
little mistakes, which prodnee a somewhat 
ludicrous effect on those who know the facts. 
She has ventured, moreover, with boldness 
into the thickets of canon law, not with 
eminent success ; and one part of her story is 
actually taken up, as though it were dated 
under Henry VII., and not Victoria, with 
negotiations at Rome to persuade the Vatican 
to declare acertain marriage—perfectly valid 
and indisputable in English law—null and 
void, with the object of altering the descent 
of an inheritance: a result which could not 
possibly be attaiued even had the Curia been 
favourable, or, indeed, the suit itself one 
which could conceivably have been brought 
at all under the circumstances, where no 
obstacle known to the ecclesiastical law 
could be pleaded against the marriage. 
Here and there we seem to note reminis¬ 
cences of former tales by Mrs. Wood, as 


though she had been obliged to fall back a 
little on old materials; and, notably, there 
are echoes of the Shade tv of Ashlydyat and 
of Trevlyn Hold observable. But the chief 
incident of the book is very cleverly managed, 
and, albeit not quite artful enough to escape 
detection by experienced and wary old novel- 
readers, yet it is certain to baffle the ordinary 
customers of circulating libraries ; and Airs. 
Wood has given more action and less irrele¬ 
vant gossiping dialogue in the book than in 
its two or three immediate precursors, so that 
we part from her on entirely friendly terms. 

Aliss Alldridge’s new book is not quite so 
good as her first. We incline to think that 
one reason for the slight falling-off is that 
the scale is too reduced to suit her. It 
would be a severe test for the most accom¬ 
plished artists of the day if they were called 
on to paint on the scrap of canvas which 
suffices Aleissonier, and there is a similar 
difficulty to be overcome by a writer who 
has begun with a three-volume novel of a 
thousand pages, and is called on to produce 
a tale complete in about a quarter of the 
space. The writing is pure and graceful, 
but there is very little story, and the author 
does not seem to have been quite able to 
carry out in execution tho idea she had in 
her mind—to wit, tho friction of a highly 
nervous, shy, dreamy, and fastidious tem¬ 
perament against a couple of uncongenial 
though thoroughly kindly minds, endued 
with a certain coarseness of fibre, and with 
a Philistine bias in thought and action. 
Clare Sewell herself is drawn with some 
skill, but the picture of tho ugliness and 
dulness of her jifie, and of the manner in 
which the inevitable young man wakes her 
up and brings her out of prison, inevitably 
suggests Aliss Thackeray’s more successful 
treatment of tho similar theme in her 
Sleeping Beauty, albeit Cecilia, the princess 
there, is of much coarser clay than Clare 
Sewell. Yet, again, there has been a conscien¬ 
tious effort to make tho heroine’s guardians 
amusing—the husband as a heavy, good- 
humoured man, who tries hard against 
nature to be funny ; and tho wife as a clever 
and capable Airs. Alulaprop—but Aliss All- 
dridge displays no very marked faculty of 
humour in this book, certainly not so much 
as she showed in Lore and Lair , and the 
scenes where Air. and Airs. Garland play the 
chief parts drag a little. She has been 
rather happier in sketching a strong-minded 
young woman with all the slang of the 
newest culture-fads, but apparently because 
she has taken the portrait from life and has 
not drawn on her fancy for it. On the other 
hand, she has brought a scrap of City busi¬ 
ness, connected with a mercantile fraud, 
into her story, and has got the details 
right, a most exceptional achievement for 
any lady but Airs. J. H. Riddell. The story 
is a commendable piece of work ou the 
whole, but tho author has done better 
before, and will, we hope and believe, do 
better again. 

Air. Skelton’s workmanship is of a dif¬ 
ferent order from that of the other two 
writers we have been considering. They 
may be read and put aside; he should be 
kept and studied. He writes for an unlike 
public, and in a wholly dissimilar strain, 
with a freshness, culture, and finish rarely 


to be found now in the class of literature to 
which he has given powers too masculine 
and vigorous not to inspire regret at the fugi¬ 
tive character of many of his themes. Perhaps 
it may seem hypercritical to add, when 
so much thought and reading is displayed 
as he constantly exhibits, that a certain 
undercurrent seems lacking which can be 
given only by a degree of familiarity with 
tho best Greek literature, unfortunately rare 
in Scotland. Air. Skelton writes of scenery 
aud country life as few can write of it now— 
since Charles Kingsley went from ns—save 
Air. William Black and Air. R. I). Blackmore. 
but we miss somehow the subtle echoes of 
Theocritus which both Kingsley and Black- 
more give us. He has suggestive glimpses 
into theosophy and philosophy, but the 
thought would have been rounded and 
ripened by Aristotle and Plato. There is 
humour, but the influence of Aristophanes 
is not visible. All this would be quite be¬ 
side the mark iu dealing with writers of a 
different stamp. It would be the merest 
pedantry, for example, to speak thus of 
Dickens; but Air. Skelton is nothing if not 
scholarly, and the very fact that, albeit more 
serious and dignified in his treatment of his 
subjects than Peacock was, he yet suggests 
that admirable and too-little-studied writer : 
makes one desire somewhat of Peacock's 
Attic lore, less prominent, it may be, but 
yet present, and—like the onion atoms in 
Sydney Smith’s salad—scarce suspected, 
animating the whole. But this second 
series of his Essay* fully maintains the posi¬ 
tion won for him by the earlier issue, llis 
prose, terse, yet eloquent, vivid, and yet re¬ 
strained, strikes us as superior to his verse, 
which, though full of ideas, and not defective 
in form, has scarcely lyrical flow sufficient to 
give it vitality. It is good of its kind, it is 
even much superior to a great deal of very 
fair contemporary verse, but it does not lay 
hold of us and forco us to listen to the 
singer. It is an exercise in the schools ; 
whereas when Air. Skelton turns to sub¬ 
jects where he is in earnest, as in his sketch of 
the Rev. Stephen Holdfast, there is a glow 
and forco in his sentences which is more 
truly of tho nature of poetry, though lack¬ 
ing its external form, than his directly 
rhythmical compositions. 

RlClIAGD F. LiTTI.EDALE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Curious Adventures of it Field Cricket. By 
Dr. Ernest Candeze. Translated from the French 
bv N. D" Anvers. With Illustrations by 0. Itenard. 
(Sampson Low.) It will be dillicu'.t for the 
Christinas season to produce a more delightful 
gift than this set of curious adventures. The 
book is handsomely bound and well printed, and 
tho translation, which on account of tho many 
scientific names used in the original must have 
been an exceedingly arduous task, his been accom¬ 
plished with ease and grace. Tho story itself is 
clever, and full of instruction as to the manners 
and customs of the insect-world, the facts in it 
bring far more astounding than most fiction. The 
part relating to the ants and the description of 
their nest on the stump of the old tree is most 
interesting, aud the field-cricket himself becomes 
quite a personality be'ore the reader has done 
with him. But the great charm of the book lies 
in the illustrations, which are irresistibly funny, 
and beyond all praise. They must be seen to be 
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appreciated, and once seen will not soon be for¬ 
gotten. 

Theodora Cameron: a Home Story. By P. J. 
McKeeu. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A very 
pleasant American story for girls. Throughout 
this generation the war will probably continue to 
be the central point of iuterest in most American 
tales, but it is touched on in an interesting way 
in tho story of Theodora's brothers and lover ; and 
the good and observant spirit in which tho whole 
book is written may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing short extract:— 

“There are women who are blessed with the gift of 
making life run smoothly. They have the intuition 
to speak the one word that will straighten out a mis¬ 
understanding; to keep silence when rutiled fc-fings 
need only to be let alone; to sprinkle n littJo balm on 
self-respect when it has been mortified ; to look com¬ 
prehension when one is unappreciated. They are 
thinking of others rather than themselves. Other 
women there are who possess the gift of friction. 
As if by instinct they throw in the one word that will 
irritate ; they are sure to take things a littledifferently 
from tho way they were meant ; their vanity exposes 
a surfaco to be wounded wherever you touch.” 

My Mother's Diamonds. A Domestic Story. 
By Maria J. Greer. (Griffith and Fan-art.) What 
tho diamonds have to say to tho story wo are 
unable to say, exeopt that tho mother of the 
heroine onco puts them ou when going out to 
dinner. The storv is a picture of a very noisy and 
ili-brought-np family—in which one boy is rude 
and another greedy; one girl a tomboy and 
another a little goose. The elder sister has a 
great deal of troublo b'tween the claims of these 
unmanageable brothers and sisters, an old miserly 
uncle, a runaway cousin and her lover, the curate ; 
but a young lady who can say of her brothers 
when discussing them with tire said curate, “ One 
pines for peril, the other for pabulum. Their 
tendencies are terrible. I can neither endure 
them nor eradicate them,” is likely to get through 
nil ditlieulties and be found at tho end of the 
volume iu a position of safety. 

An Elder Sister. By Frances Awdry. (Bem- 
rosa and Sons.) This is “a short sketch of Anne 
Mackenzie and her brother, the missionary bishop,” 
by the author who did work of the same good 
kind before when describing in a little volume, 
uniform with Ail Elder Sister, the life and death 
of Bi.-di >p Patteson, under the title The Life of 
a Fellow-Soldier. The present book is very nearly, 
if not quite, as interesting, describing simply the 
devotion of this brother and sister to each other 
and to their self-denying mission work. The 
manly sincerity of Bishop Mackenzie's character 
gives it a charm for all readers ; and this simple 
record of his life and death will he the means of 
preserving his memory with many, while it will 
mako a great and good man known to others. 

“ Buttons." By Ascott R. Hope. (Griffith 
and Farran.) “ Buttons ” is an amusing storv, and 
carries a useful moral with it. The hero is a 
young gentleman whose father, to cure him of his 
overbearing manner to servants, compels him to 
take the place of the page-boy whom be has 
bullied out of his situation. The clumsy attempts 
of the exquisite Geoffrey, and his perturbation at 
having to play his uncongenial part before a dis¬ 
tinguished guest of his father's, are very cleverly 
told; and, though wo doubt the existence of 
many such sensible fathers, xve nmy hope that 
the reading of “ Buttons " at Christmas time will 
produce the same happy effect on hoy readers, 
and that they will learn that “they must be gentle 
now they are gentlemen,” and that the true 
gentleman is always scrupulously civil to those 
who servo him. 

Aunt. Charlotte's Stories of German History. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
Another volume of Miss Yonge's admirable series 
of histories for the little ones, and one of the most 
attractive of them, with numerous illustrations. 


Ephraim and Helah. A Story of the Exodus. 
By Edwin Hodder. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
It was a daring idea to work the plagues of Egypt 
into a religious novelette, but Mr. Hodder has 
performed this difficult feat far from unsuccessfully. 
There is a great deal of picturesque detail and 
accurate acquaintance with the natural features of 
the story, and the supernatural features are treated 
with a candour and breadth which are as welcome 
ss they are rare in a book of the kind. The 
fortunes of one family are followed from the first 
scene of their cruel bondage, through each suc¬ 
cessive plngue to the passage of the Red Sea. 
Moses, Aaron, Miriam, and Pharaoh are of course 
among the dramatis personae, and the stammer¬ 
ing tongue aud unimpressive appearance of Moses 
are turned to good account. Both Egyptians and 
Israelites are made to speak slightingly of “tho 
serpent trick ” on which he bases so much belief, 
and some ingenious aud interesting solutions of 
the mysterious plagues are suggested by the 
unbelieving Egyptians. As far as a book of the 
kind can be tolerated at all, Ephraim and Helah 
may be considered successful, aud with a certain 
class of readers will be exceedingly popular. 

Bright. Sundays. (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin.) 
Ouo of the gaily-bound little volumes of pictures 
and one-page descriptive stories which children 
like. 

Gilbert Wright the. Gospeller. By F. Sonnier 
Merry weather. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) This 
is a tragic little tide of the Lollards, prettily told, 
but oppressively sad. It is “ meaut to lead youug 
people to value still more than they do the ines¬ 
timable privilege of a free gospel.” 

Mary with Many Friends. By Georgina M. 
Moore. (K. Marlborough and Co.) We do not 
wonder that Mary had many friends, for she is a 
dear little girl. She first has an illness, ami then 
an amusing railway journey and a delightful 
sojourn in the country, where she learns many 
things which she enumerates at the end of her 
visit, winding up with : “ And I know bow the 
Sunday School is taught, and how the corn is 
thrashed in the machine ; and I know how to play 
trap bat and ball, and I almost think I could play 
at Indians.” 

The Children's Isle. By Eliza Metcyard. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The right hand of 
“ Silver Pen,” who delighted our childhood, has not 
lost its cunning when it can write such a long story 
as The Children's Isle, and yet keep up the interest 
of it to the end. The scene is laid in the west of 
Ireland, on that grandest of sea-coasts. The plot 
is a peculiar one, and open to question as to prob¬ 
ability. “ A governess with a family ” is adver¬ 
tised for, as the place is lonely. Consequently Mrs. 
Ilexham takes over three children with her to be 
companions to the children she is about to teach. 
There is a castle with a mystery: a hideously de¬ 
formed but most benevolent and accomplished 
lord ; there are smugglers and a cave ; there is a 
huge savage dog; there is an island where the 
children build a house ; and there are all sorts of 
expeditions, and adventures, and scrambles and 
cookery—and everything is described with that 
minute detail in which Eliza Meteyard delights 
and which children so much appreciate. It is a pity 
that the unpleasant episode of Edith Hexham's 
marriage and relations was introduced at the end 
into a story which in no way needed it and would 
have been much better without it. 

Queen Dora. The Life aud Lessons of a Little 
Girl. By Kathleen Knox. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This is a most modern story, full of the newest 
views of education. When Dora is ten years old 
her father gives her Ruskin's Modern Painters as a 
birthday present,and her mother begins to teach her 
Chaucer. Dora turns out a very good helpful girl, 
and has the happiness of bringing sunshine into 
a dreary life which crosses the thread of her own ; 
she also makes money by designing patterns when 
her parents are in temporary difficulties; in fact, 


she is all that the best system of higher education 
could hope to produce, and the book is amusin’ 
and clever, though crude in some of its ex¬ 
pressions. 

Well-Spent. Lives. By Herbert Edmonds. (C. 
Kogan Paul and Co.) This is a pleasant volume 
of short essays on well-known modem characters. 

It is a selection of typical men—the Poet, Work- 
worth ; the General, Sir H. Havelock; the Philo¬ 
sopher, Faraday; the Admiral, Parry; the States¬ 
man, Wilherforce; the Physician, Dr. James 
Hope; the Schoolmaster, Dr. Arnold; the hi- 
plorer, David Livingstone; the Geologist, Prof. 
Sedgwick ; the Surgeon, Sir C. Bell; the Lawver, 
Sir Samuel Ivomilly; the Man of Busine-;, 
George Moore. It will be popular as a prize- 
hook, and he a pleasant possession to whoever 
gets it. 

St. Quentin's, and other Stories. (Edinburgh 
Publishing Society.) These are live simple stories 
by five different authors. They make a Dice little 
volume, and are well printed and well bound. 
By far the best of the stories is the first, which 
gives its name to the book; the character and 
temptation of Ira Divine, who loves the girl to 
whom his sailor brother is engaged, is finely 
sketched, and the catastrophe at the end is de¬ 
scribed with power. 

Nellie. By L. J. Tomlinson. (E. Marlborough 
and Co.) A story of a good little girl, who sup¬ 
ports a bedridden grandfather for some time by 
picking mushrooms. One of the well-intentioned 
little books which are written with a very small 
amount of knowledge of their subject. 

Glenmorven: or, Child Life in the Highland'. 
By M. M. B. (Edinburgh Publishing Company) 
The story of two of the naughtiest little girls we 
have met with in children's literature. Gknmmat 
will be popular with children, hut it shows up 
parents to great disadvantage ; and it is so faithful 
to life that it may have a disturbing effect on the 
minds of many young readers. 

The Two Friends. By Lucien Biart. Trans¬ 
lated by Mary de Hauteville. (Sampson L w 
aud Co.) This is a story of what is very little 
removed from gamin life in Paris. The hero, 
Gaston, is a little boy who has a drunken father 
and a brutal stepmother. Gaston is brought up 
at first by au excellent aunt in the country, but is 
decoyed to Paris by his father. His life then be¬ 
comes a long record of assault-, starvation, anti 
misery; but he has one friend, an apprentice, who 
knows what it is to have a drunken father anl to 
live in constant abject terror of a beating. At 
last the brutal stepmother murders Gaston's lather, 
and the little boy makes his escape to his aunt 
The best scene in the book is where the two 
friends get accidentally locked in the Zoological 
Gardens at night, and the beasts and birds become 
terrible companions. In the rest of tho story the 
horror is rather overdone, and the coarseness of 
tho life depicted renders the hook unpleasant it> 
many parts. 

Our Red-Coats and Blue-Jackets. Xaval and 
Military History from 17!G to ltff'J. By Ilenrv 
Stewart. (John Ilogg.) This is a closely-prin'™ 
and well-condensed volume, and many of the 
campaigns are described with great spirit. The 
hook xvill be popular as putting into a compen¬ 
dious form histories of military and naval even's 
with which we are all familiar; and for a work 
which covers such a large field it is exceptionally 
free from dry details. It commences with the 
story of the great French War; tells of Trafalgar, 
Corunna, Salamanca, and Waterloo; then pass’ 
on to the Russian War, and the Indian Mutiny ; 
gives short accounts of our doings in China and 
Xow Zealand; goes more into detail about the 
Abyssinian Expedition and Ashantee War; ana 
winds up with allusions to Sliere Ali and Cabal. 

Marty the Wanderer. By Fairleigh Owen. 
Illustrated by John Proctor. (Griffith ana 
Farran.) Ilarty is a natural and healthy boy, ana 
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his adventures are capitally told. How he played 
truant from school for one hour; fell asleep iu a 
, wood; woke in the dark and cut his head ; was 
carried off to sea by two sailors who had not time to 
do anything else with him; his adventures among 

* savages, and subsequent shipwreck; his wonder- 

* ful preservation and meeting wiih his parents, are 
incidents which are cleverly woven together; and 

1 the characters of the loving little sister Dolly aud 
- her Aunt Charlotte, and their adventures in 
seeking for the wanderer through remote places in 
England, will make the book as popular with girls 
as with their brothers. 

( Into Smooth Waters. By Mary Baskin. (James 
Clarke and Co.) The tempestuous life of a some¬ 
what sentimental heroine is well described in this 
7 little book, whose author has a curiously unappre¬ 
ciative admiration for George Eliot, and makes 
frequent quotations from her writings in support 
of her own truisms. But the story has several 
elements of interest in it, and will make a popular 
gift-book at Christmas-time, especially in Sunday 
•Schools among classes of young women. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. 

. Salatnan. (Gritlith and Earran.) A pretty 
illustrated book for children, containing four 
stories : “ Sybil's Cat; or, Kindness to Animals ; ” 
■“ Herbert and the Dog that did not do his Duty ; ” 
. 41 Lina’s Disobedience and its Consequence ; ” aud 

41 Mabel and the Bird.” The third story is very 
like the one of “Curious Jane,” which was 
familiar to our childhood, and is not an improve¬ 
ment upon it. 

The Boy's Walton. By Click J. Burke. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) A capital book on fish¬ 
ing, with good illustrations aud full quotations 
from Izaak Walton. We only hope that it will 
not keep boys from going to The Complete 
Angler for themselves, but simply serve as an 
introduction to it. 

Kaspar and the Summer Fairies. By Julia 
■Goddard. (Marcus Ward and Co.) A volume 
. of very pretty fairy tales, interspersed with plenty 
of rhymes, which children always enjoy, and 
■ illustrations which are familiar to us in a delight¬ 
ful book of nursery-rhymes translated from the 
German, but which are so exceptionally good that 
they bear repetition. 

We have received from the Sunday School 
Union their annual volume, Kind Words, which 

* is well bound, well illustrated, and generally at¬ 
tractive. Their smaller magazine, The Morning 
of Life, is to be enlarged and issued at the price 
of twopence monthly, under the title of “ Excel¬ 
sior.” We hope that the editors will increase 
their number of popular scientific articles. Erom 
the same society we have had several little books 
intended for prizes in Sunday Schools. Little 
lies*, by N. W. Ellis, is a pretty story, and better 
written than most of its class. The Infant Zephyr 
ia the well-told story of a little tight-rope-dancer 
who meets with an accident. George's Tempta¬ 
tion is a good book for boys going out into life. 
IVho Shall Win ? is a useful story for little servant- 
maids. The Chained Book is a religious historical 
story of the time of Anne Boleyn. A Pictorial 
Description of the Tabernacle in the Wilder¬ 
ness is full of pretty coloured illustrations. 
A good address from J. Macgregor (Hob Roy) to 
Sunday School teachers, and some other penny 
hooks uniform with it in attractive colours. 
Some illuminated cards for the New Year. A 
packet of short stories, called The Childs Cabinet ; 
■and a very complete Diary and Class Register for 
teachers. As a whole, the illustrations of this 
Society might still be improved, though a great 
advance has been made upon their previous pub¬ 
lications. 

WE have also received The Boys of Baby and 
The School and the World, by E. White (printed 
for the Author by Wyman and Sons), and four 
pretty little square-shaped volumes of familiar 


sacred verse, with charming outline illustrations, 
The Old, Old Story, The Changed Cross, The 
Kina in His Beauty, and Little Lays for Little 
Lips. F. M. Owen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

That clever and amusing work, Bismarck and 
the Men About Him during the War with France, 
from the journals of Dr. Moritz Busch, the pub¬ 
lication of which has made such a stir on the 
Continent, is to be translated into English by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier, and published as soon as may 
be by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Its piquancy 
was well brought before the notice of English 
readers by the review which appeared in the 
Times of the Sth instant. 

Among forthcoming contributions to local 
history is a little work entitled Sketches of Hull 
Authors, by the late Reginald W. Corlass. 
Among the authors noticed may be mentioned: — 
Marvell, Abraham do la Pryme, Master John 
Shawe, Captain Eox, Rhyming Thompson, Prof. 
Pryme, Perronet Thompson, M.P., Dr. Alderson, 
the Rev. J. Scott, A. II. Haworth, W. Spence, 
Charles Frost, Christopher Thomson, strolling 
player, artist, and author. The projected work 
will be under the editorial care of Mr. 0. F. 
Corlass and Mr. William Andrew's. The latter 
gentleman will contribute an Introduction, furnish¬ 
ing a biographical notice of the late Mr. Reginald 
W. Corlass. 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams and Co. will pub¬ 
lish shortly Studies on the Text of Shakespeare : 
with Numerous Emendations and Appendices, by 
John Bulloch. 

Mr. Walter de Gray Birch has in prepara¬ 
tion somo Memorials of Saint Guthlac, the Hermit 
of Crowland. This has been undertaken in response 
to the desire expressed by many members of the 
Congress of the British Archaeological Association 
lately held at Wisbech, and by those who take 
an interest in the local history and literature of 
the neighbourhood, that the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. and Jlarleian Pictorial Roll relating 
to St. Guthlac should be published. 

A second edition of Mr. Lewis Sergeant’s New 
Greece has been called for, and will be in the 
hands of the public in the course of next week. 

Mr. W. H. Allndtt, of the Bodleian Library, 
has printed for private circulation the paper on 
Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns of 
England and Wales which he read at the recent 
meeting of the Library Association at Oxford. 
In the hope of obtaining additional information 
from owners of locally-printed books, he has ap¬ 
pended a list of 230 places in England and Wales, 
possessing printing-presses before the beginning 
of the present century. Several of the speakers 
at this meeting impressed upon local librarians the 
duty of collecting all the books printed in and re¬ 
lating to their special districts. In this spirit 
1,000 pamphlets relating to London have just been 

E urchased bv the committee of the Guildhall 
library from the pamphlet-catalogue of Mr. Clement 
Palmer, of Lower Clapton. From the same col¬ 
lection nearly 1,300 tracts concerning Oxfordshire 
have been obtained for the Bodleian Library. 

Messrs. Vihte and Co. announce:— Metal 
Work, a series* of more than 1,200 of the best 
examples which have attracted attention at the 
various International Exhibitions, with treatises 
on the principal industries which have produced 
them, edited by G. W. Yapp; Gamle Norge: or, 
Rambles and Scrambles in Norway, by Robert 
Taylor Pritchett; a new school-prize edition of 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ; and The Christian 
Birthday Souvenir, selected and arranged by 
“ Delta.” 

Messrs. Bickers and Son have in the press a 
work on the prevailing Materialistic ideas, by Mr. 
Billing. While accepting the facts of science, 
Mr. Billing denies the deductions drawn from 


them, and attempts to show that the facts, rightly 
considered, prove the existence of a Deity, Provi¬ 
dence, aud the immortality of the soul. 

Tiie address delivered by Mr. Congreve in the 
Positivist School on the anniversary of the death 
of Auguste Corate has been published iu a 
pamphlet form (C. Kegan Paul and Co.). As 
celebrating a religious commemorate m, its chief 
interest will bo confined to the small circle of 
devout Positivists. The first page contains the 
regular formulae of invocation, and also the 
prayers addressed to Humanity on that occasion 
by Mr. Congreve. The curious will here find an 
example of the manner iu which the new religion 
is penetrated by the old-world phraseology of the 
Christian Church. 

Messrs. Rivington's new volume of their 
“Historical Biographies,” The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, by R. Waite, is just ready for publication. It 
contains a portrait of the Duke, eight plans of the 
principal battles, and three maps. 

Mr. Lewis Morris has consented to act a» 
honorary secretary of the University College of 
Wales at Aberystwith. His colleague in the 
secretaryship is Dr. Evans, of New College, St. 
John's Wood. Mr. Hugh Owen, who retires 
from the office of honorary secretary, which he 
has held since the institution was first estab¬ 
lished, is now treasurer of the college, conjointly 
with Mr. David Davies, M.P. 

Prof. Storogenko, of Moscow, the author of 
two Russian works on Lylv and Marlowe and on 
Greene, has been elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the New Shakspere Society. He will probably 
contribute to the society's meetings papers on the 
authorship of Fairs Erne, which, in opposition to 
the late Mr. Richard Simpson, he attributes to 
Robert Wilson, the writer of the Pleasant and 
Stately Morall of the three Lordes and three Ladies 
of London (1590), the Coblers Prophesie (1394), 
Ac.,; on Thomas Nash; and on the history of 
Shakspere in Russia. 

The executors of the late Mr. David Laing, 
LL.D., are having his correspondence and papers 
arranged with a view to placing them in the 
hands of a competent biographer, and they are in 
communication with a gentleman well known in 
literary society on the subject. 

TnE friends of Hebrew literature will bo 
gratified to learn that the Rev. J. W. Nutt, M.A., 
the indefatigable senior sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, is to bring out in 
January next A Commentary on Isaiah by R. 
Elazar (Eli'ezer) of Beaugenri. an author of the 
twelfth-thirteenth century, pupil of Ribbenu 
Shemuel C. Meir, and teacher of R. Berekhyah 
Ilannaqdan. The Preface will contain an account 
of the French and Spanish schools of commen¬ 
tators. From the scholarship aud exactness of the 
editor—who is favourably known by his editions 
of the Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble 
and Double Letters by R. Jehudrah Hayug of 
Fez, 4‘c. (London and Berlin, 1*70, 8vo), and 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, §c. (Loudon, 
1S74, 8vo)—we may expect a most important 
addition to our knowledge of a very interesting 
branch of mediaeval literature. 

Mr. Satchell, of Downshire Bill, Hampstead, 
is gathering for the Dialect Society the local 
names of British fishes, marine animals, Ac., and 
would be glad to obtain the assistance of natural¬ 
ists and fishermen in remote districts. Informa¬ 
tion collected at upwards of a hundred ports and 
creeks in the United Kingdom will be embodied 
in this list, which now contains about five hundred 
words. 


In January next the Literary World (Boston : 
E. H. Ilames and Co.), which has been published 
as a monthly for more than eight years, will be 
changed to a fortnightly, and will thenceforth 
appear every other Saturday. 
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We understand that the Oxford University 
Commissioners have come to an important resolu¬ 
tion with regard to college scholarships. In 
recent years their value has greatly increased, as 
the colleges have thought it necessary to bid 
against one another for candidates. The Com¬ 
missioners have intimated their opinion that a 
general uniformity in value should be aimed at, 
with a maximum considerably lower than the 
amount now given in not a few cases. It is 
doubtful whether such a regulation could be 
applied to the new foundations of Keble and 
Hertford. 

Prof. Delitzsch has issued as a University 
“ Programme ’’ an examination of the variants on 
the Hebrew text of the Oomplutensian Polyglott, 
which is in many respects peculiar, and, as being 
based on manuscripts as yet uncollated, possesses 
a critical authority. He thinks, however, that he 
has found the manuscript sources of the text in 
two Madrid codices. 

The Royal Academy of Arts has just issued a 
handsomely-printed Catalogue of its library, with 
a Preface by Mr. S. A. Hart, lt.A., the librarian. 
The Catalogue has been compiled by Mr. II. K. 
Tedder, the well-known librarian of the Athenaeum 
Club, and reflects great credit upon his biblio¬ 
graphical skill and accuracy. Not only are the 
titles given in full and with studious care, but the 
number and state of the plates in illustrated works 
are always recorded. The cross-references are ex¬ 
tremely full, so that every proper name appearing 
in the titles, whether of subject, author, editor, 
engraver, or illustrator, has its own place in the 
alphabetical arrangement. Under countries and 
places are given full lists of all works illustrating 
them; and under each artist's name is collected 
the literature connected with him. Under the heads 
of “Catalogues,” “Galleries,” and “Museums,” 
full information is conveniently put together. The 
library, which about 170!* consisted of few volumes, 
grew but slowly until the advent of the present 
librarian, who has strongly urged upon successive 
Councils the necessity of making it an important 
factor in the teaching power of the Academy. It 
now consists of about 4,500 volumes ; and, besides 
comprising a carefully-chosen collection of the 
best authorities upon art, is especially rich in the 
lives of artists, in works upon antiquities and 
archaeology, costume, and pageants and funeral 
processions. The history of the Academy, and 
the works of its members, are well represented. 
The library is accessible to others than students 
and members upon a proper introduction. 

A valuable legacy bps fallen to the lot of the 
Vienna Goethe Society, in tho form of a rich 
library' devoted entirely to Goethe literature. The 
donor, Herr Walther, had collected over 400 works, 
rare editions of the poet's writings and publications 
concerning him, trauslations of his poems iuto 
various languages, &c. 

With the close of the French Exhibition, what 
claims to be the smallest book in the world is to 
bo on sale. It is a 128mo edition of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, printed at I’adua in 1878; it 
forms a volume of 500 pages, and measures five 
centimetres high by three and a half broad. Only 
1,000 copies have been printed, and the type has 
been destroyed. There are in all about 400 
editions of the Divina Commedin, the largest of 
which is said to be that published by Mu.-si at 
Milan in three folio volumes in the year 1800, so 
that Italy has produced the largest as well as the 
smallest edition of her greatest poet. Mr. Picker¬ 
ing issued a two-volume edition in 1822-3, con¬ 
sisting of 394 pages in all, which can he read 
without spectacles; whereas the new Italian edition 
can only be read, and that imperfectly', with the 
aid of a powerful magnifying glass. The Auys- 
burg Gazette gives the following particulars of the 
type employed in the latter. Messrs. Firmin- 
lJidot, of Paris, in 1830, manufactured a smaller 
type than had ever been used before; but in 1834 
this was excelled by an Italian named Antonio 


Farina, who produced specimens of steel type, 
which he called occhio di tnosca, much smaller 
and more delicate than that of Firmin-Didot. 
In the same year 0. Wilmant, of Milan, produced 
a yet smaller type, milanine, which, however, was 
never used. Meanwhile Farina's type was bought 
by a Milanese publisher, Giacomo Gnocchi, who 
had a fresh supply cast in 1850, so ns to be able to 
set up five or six leaves at once. In concert 
with the well-known writer Cesare Cantu, be 
undertook a microscopic edition of the Divina 
Commedia, printed with these characters ; but so 
many readers and compositors engaged on the 
work were stricken with blindness or ophthalmia 
that it was found impossible to complete it, and 
the project was for the time abandoned. On the 
death of Signor Gnocchi, he was succeeded in the 
business by bis son, who on March 1, 1873, con¬ 
cluded a contract with Messrs. Saliuin Brothers, 
of Padua, for printing this microscopic edition. 
The work was pushed on, and completed in time 
for the Exhibition ; but it was never found pos¬ 
sible, under any circumstances, to print more than 
twenty-four or thirty pages a month. The name 
of the reader, Luigi Busato, is very rightly given 
on the title-page, ns well as that of the compositor, 
Giuseppe Geche, whose sight has sullered in the 
execution of his task. 

Tni: first part of a Swiss history for the use of 
schools and the people, by Uidber, professor at 
the High School of Bern, has just been published 
by K. J. Wyss. It embraces the history of 
Switzerland down to nearly the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, and is distinguished by the 
popular character of its style. 

The celebration of the centenary of .T.-J. Rous¬ 
seau, which lately took place iu Geneva, called 
forth a number of publications, among which 
La Famille dr Jenn-Jaeqnrs, Documents inMits 
(Extrait du Tome xxiii. du Bulletin de l’lnslitut 
Geudvois; Geneve: Imprimerie Zioglerl, and Jean- 
Jacques et le pays Romand (Geneve: 11. Georg), 
are of special interest. They contain extracts 
from the archives of Geneva, Fribourg, and Bern, 
which furnish valuable contributions for the his¬ 
tory of Rousseau's family and early days, and 
more especially rectify the Confessions in more 
points than one. 

Dr. Strtckler, Keeper of the Records of the 
Canton of Ziirich, has earned great credit by edit¬ 
ing those volumes of the collection of the Con¬ 
federate Recesses that relate to the period of the 
Reformation. As, however, all the records which 
he has found irf Inumerous archives could not be 
incorporated in this collection, he is issuing an 
Actensammlung zur Schweizerischen Reformations- 
geschichte in den Jahren 1521-1532, the first 
volume of which was published a short time 
ago (Zurich: Druck von J. Schabelitz). The 
work is to consist of four volumes, and promises, 
in spite of its containing many unimportant or 
already known documents, to be a rich mine of 
historical information. 

The Hunterian Club's issue for its fifth year 
(1875-G) is nearly ready; it consists of (1) Thomas 
Lodge's Rosalynde (Euphues Golden Legacie, 
1590, now first reprinted from the unique copy of 
the first edition, with the missing four leaves 
supplied from the second editing; (2) Robert 
Duke of Normandy, 1501 (likewise from the unique 
original at Britwell) ; (3) A Pig for M< anus-, (4) 
a Bibliographical Index to Samuel Itowlands’s 
Works, part i.; and (5) a large Part IV. of the 
Bannatyne MS. The Council announce that Mr. 
Edmund W. Gosse’s Introduction to Rowlands’s 
Works, and Mr. Sydney J. Heritage's Notes and 
Index to them, will nppear next year. The copy 
of the spurious cut iu the British Museum copy 
of Rowlnnds's Guy Earl of Warwick will be 
cancelled ns soon as a genuine priut of the original 
title can be found and reproduced. 

The best mode of dealing with the proposed 
new index to the Gentleman’s Magazine was dis¬ 


cussed at a meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society, held last Tuesday, and it was decided to 
commence operations with the preparation of a 
complete index to the biographical and obituary 
notices in the whole series. Those who know the 
old Index of Names will understand the uselessness 
of completing that, for there every Smith men¬ 
tioned in the various volumes is treated as one in¬ 
dividual, and 2,411 references are ranged (without 
distinction of Christian name) in one block under 
the extremely simple heading “ Smith ” I The 
committee also decided to print, as an appendix to 
their Report, an index of such obituary notices of 
celebrities who have died during the year 1878 
as have been published in the Times, Academy, 
Athenaeum, Illustrated London News, tfc. 


OBITUAET. 

WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK. 

The late Mr. W. G. Clark, whose death on the 
Gth inst. was recorded in our obituary of last 
week, was a few years since one of the moet con¬ 
spicuous among the residents at Cambridge. To 
the influence which he exercised in the univer¬ 
sity from his position as tutor of Trinity and 
Public Orator was added the charm of unusual 
personal popularity, ilis kindly and genial dis¬ 
position, his polished manners, and his great con¬ 
versational powers rendered him a welcome and 
almost indispensable element in all social gather¬ 
ings ; while bis speeches in the Senate Houae will 
long be remembered as models of elegant compo¬ 
sition and graceful delivery. Firm in maintaining 
his opinions and bold in expressing them, he yet 
numbered among his friends many whose tastes and 
habits of thought ditl'ored widely from his own,and 
there are none in the large circle of his friendship 
who do not lament his withdrawal from their 
society and his premature death. Whatever he 
attempted he did well. In discharging his various 
functions as college lecturer, as tutor, as Public 
Orator, he has been equalled by few and surpassed 
by none ; and the grave has closed upon a career 
of brilliant promise and of performance from which 
even more abundant results might have been 
looked for. “ His life was gentle,” and though 
the closing years were shadowed by illness and 
sorrow, he retained to the last his clear intellect, 
and awaited the end with a firm and constat 
mind. 

Mr. Clark was born in March 1821, and pas-sri 
the early years of his life at Barford Hall, m the 
extreme north of Yorkshire, separated only by the 
Tees from the little village of Gainford, in the 
quiet churchyard of which he lies buried. He 
was educated at the Grammar School, Sedbergh, 
Rnd afterwards at Shrewsbury under Dr. Kennedy. 
He entered at Trinity in 1840, and became in due 
course scholar of the college. During his ante- 
graduate career be gained the Poison Prize to: 
Greek verse in 1843, the Browne medals for the 
Greek Ode and Epigrams in 1842, and for the 
Greek Ode again in 1843, the other medals on 
both occasions being awarded to Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Maine, who afterwards defeated him in 
the examination for the Classical Tripos of 1811 
and in the subsequent coutest for the Chancellors 
Medals, on both which occasions Mr. Maine was 
first and Mr. Clark second. He became a Fellow 
of the college in 1844, and from that time till 
the end of 1873 Cambridge was his home. His 
long vacations were spent in foreign travel, sno 
there were few places of interest in Central and 
Southern Europe which he had not visited. Too 
results of a tour in Spain in 1849 were recorded 
in a pleasant volume, to which he gare the name 
of Gazpacho from the Spanish dish so called. I® 
1850 he was in Greece, and the companion of his 
travels was the present Master of Trinity, toen 
Regius Professor of Greek. On this occasion his 
purpose was more definite than that of mere 
amusement, and his views on various questions et 
Greek geography and topography were express 
in his Peloponnesus or Notes of Study and Trace 
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which appeared in 1858. In 1860 the interest 
excited by the exploits of Garibaldi attracted him 
to South Italy, and thd first volume of Vacation 
Tourists contained a narrative of his adventures 
under the title “ Naples and Garibaldi.” In 1861 he 
was again in Greece, and this time he was ac¬ 
companied by the present Dean of Westminster. 
Of his visit to Mount Athos on this occasion he 
kept a copious journal, which supplied the material 
for an article in Macmillans Magazine _ for 
February 1863, called" From Athos to Salonica.” 
In 1863, in company with his friend Prof. Birk- 
beck, he travelled in Poland during the time of 
the insurrection, and wrote an account of what he 
had seen and heard in the third volume of Vaca¬ 
tion Tourists. Although he had been so great a 
traveller from home, Mr. Clark had never been in 
Ireland till 1868, when he published the results 
of his observations during a tour in that country 
in a pamphlet entitled A Few Words on Irish 
Questions. 

At a very early period in his career Mr. Clark 
announced his intention of editing Aristophanes 
with critical and illustrative notes, a task for 
which he was eminently well qualified by his 
sympathy and familiarity with his author. With 
this object he accumulated notes for many years, 
and in 1867 went to Italy for the purpose 
of completing his collation of the MSS. in the 
various libraries of that country. In the Vatican 
he met with a German scholar, Ilerr Adolf von 
Velsen, of Saarbriick, who was there on the same 
errand, and whose edition of 'The Knights Mr. 
Clark afterwards reviewed in the Journal of Phil¬ 
ology in 1860, where ho gave in a condensed form 
the results of his own experience in examining 
the MSS. Herr vou Velsen was in feeble health, 
and in consequence had been unable, when at 
Ravenna, to make as much use as he desired of 
the famous Ravenna MS. With the generosity 
of a true scholar, Mr. Clark gave him his own 
notes, which he had gathered on a previous visit, 
and the friendship thus casually formed was kept 
up by correspondence in after years. On his re¬ 
turn from Italy in the summer of 1867, Mr. 
Clark began to put his collections in order, and to 
write out for the press his notes on The Acharnians. 
His idea at that time was that he could complete 
his task in about three years, but, either because 
he found that it was too laborious or because his 
health had then begun to give way, he first 
limited his intention to the publication of The 
Acharnians with copious Prolegomena, and finally 
abandoned even this and broke off his notes 
abruptly at line 678. 

Mr. Clark was ordained by the Bishop of Ely 
in 1853, but beyond preaching in the College 
Chapel and before the University, he never 
undertook any continuous clerical duty, and in 
course of time, finding that his opinions had 
undergone such a change that he felt it to be in¬ 
consistent for him to remain in his position as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, he availed 
himself of the Act of 1870 and resigned his 
orders. Before taking this step he had written a 
pamphlet on the Present Dangers of the Church of 
England, and retired from the Public Oratorsliip, 
though he still continued to hold the office of 
Vice-Master of the college, of which he remained 
to the last a Senior Fellow. 

For some years Mr. Clark was a contributor to 
Fraser 8 Magazine, and he edited the series of 
“ Cambridge Essays,” for the first volume of 
which he wrote on General Education and Classi¬ 
cal Studies. As a chief promoter of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Journal of Philology he became 
one of its editors, and in this capacity contributed 
to its pages, as he had done to its predecessor the 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, which 
had become extinct. Of his efforts in verse he 
only published A Score of Lyrics, which appeared 
anonymously in 1849, and Andromache: a Poem, 
which was printed in Macmillan's Magazine for 
April 1868. In t]je same periodical for April 
1866, on the occasion of the death of the late 


Master of Trinity, he wrote “ W. Whewell: in 
Memoriam,” and subsequently, in July and August 
1872, appeared the lectures on the Middle Ages 
and the Revival of Learning which he had de¬ 
livered in Edinburgh. In 1858 he edited, with a 
short Preface, the Essays of George Brimley, 
which he dedicated to the late Prof. Maurice as a 
memorial of their common friend. 

But the work with which Mr. Clark's name will 
be permanently associated is the so-called Cam¬ 
bridge Shakespeare, which marked an era in Shake¬ 
spearean literature. The idea of this edition was 
mainly his own, and with the view of gathering 
opinions and suggestions upon the plan he and Mr. 
(now Dr.) Limrd issued in 1860 for private circul¬ 
ation the first act of Richard II. as a sample of 
the proposed edition. In the Preface to this 
specimen they say:— 

“ For such an undertaking Cambridge offers facilities 
of which perhaps no other place can boast. In the 
various libraries, and particularly in that of Trinity 
College, we have at hand almost all the materials re¬ 
quisite for the task; and among the many residents 
who have both sufficient leisure and practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the labours of collation, we trust wo shall 
have no difficulty in finding associates in the work.” 
Ultimately, however, the first volume was brought 
out in 1803 by Mr. Clark and Mr. Glover, who 
was then librarian at Trinity; and upon Mr. 
Glover’s removal from Cambridge in the same 
year his place as co-editor was taken by Mr. Aldis 
Wright, his successor in the librarianship. The 
work was completed in the autumn of 1866, and 
in the meantime the Globe Edition had appeared 
in 1864, under the same editorial supervision. 
Subsequently Mr. Clark and Mr. Wright were 
associated in editing single plays of Shakespeare for 
the Clarendon Press Series ; and in this form they 
published the Merchant of Venice in 1868, 
Richard the Second and Macbeth in 1869, and 
Hamlet in 1872. In the spring of 1871 Mr. 
Clark was prostrated by a severe illness, from the 
effects of which he never fully recovered ; and as 
one of the consequences he was obliged to leave 
to his colleague the task of completing the Notes 
and writing the Preface to the last-named play. 
In the Michaelmas term of 1873 they resumed 
their joint labours ; but their Notes on the Tem¬ 
pest were scarcely begun when Mr. Clark was 
summoned from Cambridge by the illness of a 
near relative, and he never returned. Among 
those who knew him best he has left behind the 
reputation of an accomplished gentleman and a 
loyal and generous friend. 

HENRY SAMUEL KING. 

A life so closely connected with literature 
during many years as that of the late Mr. H. S. 
King should not pass away without some recogni¬ 
tion from us. The following memoir, written by 
one who lived in a very close and peculiar inti¬ 
macy with him, may have interest for more than 
those who knew him ; for the career and character 
of the man had in them much that was excep¬ 
tional and remarkable in days which tend to 
reduce lives to so much of dull uniformity. 

Henry Samuel King was born at Lewes on 
November 15, 1817, and' he had therefore just 
completed his sixty-first year at the time of his 
death. His grandfather, Mr. King, was the 
senior partne^of the Lewes Bank, of the firm now 
represented by Messrs. Whitfield, Molyneux and 
Co. The family was of long standing and good 
position, a circumstance which stimulated Henry’s 
efforts in no small degree when at a very early 
age he had to earn his own livelihood and to 
choose his own career. For his father, having a 
realised and sufficient fortune, did not enter the 
bank, and lost the whole of that fortune while his 
children were still very young. At the age of 
thirteen Sir. King had to go out into the world 
to fight his way absolutely alone, with the pro¬ 
verbial half-crown in his pocket. 

The boy obtained a junior clerkship in a place 
of business, and held several other situations 


during the next seven years, always with in¬ 
creasing salaries, and with increasing confi¬ 
dence reposed in him, becoming cashier of a 
large ana important firm before he was twenty. 
The present writer has heard him describe with 
the greatest simplicity his eager and successful 
struggles to save out of his small earnings in 
order to help his family, educate himself, and 
get on in the world ; and the tale seemed to the 
hearer at once romantic and heroic, though to the 
narrator it was the record of mere duty, and, n3 
it appeared to him, within the reach of all. At 
the age of twenty he and his elder brother started 
on their own account as booksellers at Brighton: 
the elder, so soon as he could afford it, left the 
business and took orders; the younger carried on 
the business alone. 

At Brighton and in his then occupation he was 
able to carry out his self-education more satisfac¬ 
torily than before. Of course his culture was and 
always remained deficient on some sides; he knew 
no language but his own ; he was only acquainted 
through translations with the stores of classical 
or foreign literature. But his knowledge of 
English literature was wide and accurate, his 
reading careful, his memory singularly retentive; 
while for hooks—the shrines of literature—he had 
a real passion and a sort of personal affection. 
Hence he became a bookseller of a type which is 
getting rarer each day—one who rises far above 
the mere tradesman, the friend and literary asso¬ 
ciate of his customers, who look to him as, in 
some sense, the judge and critic of his wares. 
Among the Brighton friends the most conspicuous 
was Frederick Robertson, who lived on affection¬ 
ate terms with Mr. King, and made him one of 
his executors. 

In June 1850 Mr. King married Miss Ellen 
Blakeway, and, becoming by this alliance brother- 
in-law of Mr. George Smith, he afterwards joined 
the firm of Smith, Elder and Co., as a partner, and 
removed his home to the Manor House, Chigwell, 
Essex. 

The firm combined the various, and, as it would 
seem to an outsider, almost incongruous, businesses 
of Indian agency, banking, and publishing; but Mr. 
King found himself equally at home in each branch, 
and the energy of the two leading partners made 
both successful. Everyone knows that Smith, 
Elder and Co. were Thackeray's publishers, and 
started the Comhill Magazine under his editor¬ 
ship ; that they recognised the merit of the Brontesj 
that they gave Ruskin’s earlier books to the world 
in a manner which satisfied even their fastidious 
author; were thejpublishers of Robertson’s sermons, 
the most wide-spread literature of that kind which 
has ever issued from the press. It would be im¬ 
possible, and, if possible, invidious, to distinguish 
the part played by each member of the firm in 
their excellent work in this or the other depart¬ 
ments of their business. 

Mr. King's one literary effort, however, must 
not be passed over; the arrangement and editing 
of the successive volumes of Robertson was bis, 
and his alone; and it was a task of no common 
difficulty and delicacy. Robertson was an ex¬ 
tempore preacher; he wrote out some of his 
sermons afterwards, but the MS. draft was not 
always so good or striking as that which had been- 
delivered ; some of his congregation took notes, 
and when placed in the editor’s hands these were 
found to differ much from each other. The 
preacher was bold, and might seem, as Faber puts 
it, now and then “ to stray under the shadow of 
condemned propositions ” in expressions which it 
would not be always fair to repeat, since he had 
no opportunity of pruning his words—the publi¬ 
cation being posthumous — while honesty de¬ 
manded a faithful rescript. In all this Mr. King's 
rare memory and his close friendship with the 
preacher aided him, while his tact and literary 
judgment combined to produce an example of 
almost perfect editing. And the work was done 
quietly, and, as it were, in secret; no editor's 
name was known: Mr. King effaced himself for his 
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friend. It is not too much to say that, but for 
him, Robertson's words would have been lost 
when the voice that uttered them ceased. 

In 1800 Mrs. King died, and in the autumn of 
1803 Mr. King married Harriet Eleanor, daughter 
■of Admiral and Lady Harriet Baillie-Hamilton. 
Some foolish gossip appeared in certain pro¬ 
vincial papers, and were copied by the London 
press a year or two ago in reference to this mar¬ 
riage. They contained a minimum of truth, with 
a maximum of idle padding. It is enough here 
to sav that the marriage was thoroughly approved 
by both families, and that few men have lived on 
more cordial terms with a wife’s relations than Mr. 
King continued to do to the hour of his death. 

In 1SG8 the partners in the house of Smith, 
Elder and Co. separated, and Mr. King retained 
the Indian business in his own name, the publish¬ 
ing business going with the name of the tirm to 
the senior partner. Mr. King bound himself not to 
engage for three years in the business carried on 
by the other partner. At the time of the separa¬ 
tion Mr. King had no intention of becoming again 
a publisher. That each business stood better 
alone is plain from the extension of both when 
severed from the other, and from the great im¬ 
pulse given to Messrs. King’s own trade and to 
the publishing business, which they sold, when 
these were finally divided last year. And at first 
Mr. King’s attention was solely given to the ex¬ 
tension of his bank and agency. Branch firms 
were opened in Calcutta, Bombay, Southampton, 
Liverpool, and Portsmouth; business relations 
were extended in all parts of the world with a 
success as marked as it was rapid. Bnt books 
were Mr. King's delight, and books he must have 
as a relaxation, which proved, however, to be 
very hard work. As soon as he was able to do 
so under the terms of his agreement, he resumed 
business as a publisher, the first book issued being 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s volume Freedom in the 
Church if England. The Robertson family soon 
transferred Mr. Frederick Robertson's books to 
their old friend, the original editor, and the 
business increased with great rapidity and suc¬ 
cess. 

It must, however, be admitted that a more 
critical literary judgment would have peremptorily 
rejected many books, which, interspersed with 
some of permanent value, swelled the earlier lists. 
There was little time for criticism remaining to a 
man who was extending a large mercantile trade, 
and some trivial books introduced at first were 
difficult to eliminate when better material flowed 
in, and some small part of the work of the last 
six years was to undo the mistakes of the first 
two. Yet the undertaking was steadily prosperous. 
It could scarcely be otherwise when it was the 
darling occupation of the head of the firm. Other 
branches were his business: this was his pleasure, 
livery minutest detail of the production of a book 
was in his hands; the smallest deviation from 
his ideal was a serious trouble to him. During 
the two years of ill-health which preceded the 
sale of the publishing department — ill-health, 
which necessitated long residency abroad, and. 
during which the larger part of his business went 
its machine-like way almost independent of his 
own control — every letter was full of particu¬ 
lars about every book; though all the while he 
placed an almost boundless confidence in the 
judgment of those to whom he had confided the 
literary charge of the department. Increasing 
illness made his medical advisers insist on less 
work, but he could not take less, so long as he 
was a publisher; of that business, while it was 
his, he must hold every thread; and with that, 
therefore, he parted to take still the keenest 
interest in it, and greet the issue of every new 
work as though it had been the birth of a fresh 
child of his own. 

For some months past Mr. King had been in far 
better health, and, though he had virtually retired 
from active participation in business, was able to 
be most days at Oornhilh He underwent an 


operation a fortnight before his death, from which 
he was rapidly recovering, and had been moved 
from Chigwell to London last Saturday. On 
Sunday afternoon his medical man had just left 
him doing well, when without one moment's 
warning he died an instantaneous and painless 
death. The cause was aneurism of the heart, 
which he had long known was his danger, and 
was unconnected with the recent operation. 

The very fact of such a career shows a man of 
no ordinary force of character; and few ever ap¬ 
proached Mr. King without being aware of at 
least some features of it—great urbanity to all who 
were first introduced to him, unwearied attention 
to business, a large power of generalisation com¬ 
bined with extraordinary attention to details, an 
almost unexampled memory, and an iron will. And 
under the urbanity this iron force was very appar¬ 
ent : not all were able to penetrate below it. 
Those who did so found an extremely tender 
heart, a most loving and loveable nature, a high 
and stern sense of duty for himself and others, 
with great toleration bursting through a seeming 
and impatient intolerance. 

His power for work and his memory “ of relent¬ 
less tenacity ” were points which ever stood out 
with greater prominence. Summer and winter 
he breakfasted at half-past seven, and was at 
work in the City soon after nine. He rarely 
left his office before six, and the Saturday half¬ 
holiday was often his busiest time. He remembered 
verbally letters written years before, and the exact 
terms of forgotten agreements; he could tell the 
precise page in a volume at which a quotation 
could be found. In business matters he was strict, 
even to hardness; away from business tender, at 
times to the verge of weakness, but never beyond 
the verge. He was a Tory and a Churchman, 
but had his one great ambition for political life 
been fulfilled, his party would have found him far 
from manageable, and his creed, if closely ex¬ 
amined, was deficient in more than one orthodox 
article. 

As he retired from active business, he enter¬ 
tained the hope that he might take part in City life, 
and few keener disappointments were ever his 
than the absolute veto of his physician on his 
candidature last year for the post of Alderman of 
his Ward. He threw a singular veil of bright 
poetry over City life, as over business; the stir of 
commercial work, the rule of a great commercial 
city, lost in his eyes all that was vulgar and 
sordid ; the real romance in his nature was satis¬ 
fied in very unexpected fields. 

Fow men ever so distinctly, with this one ex¬ 
ception, realised their ideals. He wished to re¬ 
store the fortunes of his family and to found 
a great commercial house, and he did so; then he 
looked the sudden death which he knew would be 
his bravely in the face, and made all arrangements 
by which no capital would be withdrawn from 
the firm, and all would go on precisely as he left 
it. Ready for the end, he yet hoped for and 
expected a longer life, when he found the severe 
operation through which he passed was safely 
over. His last letter to his son, written on his own 
birthday, two days before his death, sums up in 
one sentence his view of life:—“We talk of 
going to Pall Mall to-morrow, leaving here about 
twelve. I am, indeed, thankful for such progress, 
after such a severe operation. I shaU hope there 
is in me yet some power that may come out use¬ 
fully for others before I lay the burden finally 
down.” 

And then the letter is full of minute, careful, 
vigilant direction, as of one in vigorous health. 
He was a brave man, to be respected by many, 
to bo feared by many, to be loved as he was 
loved by those who knew him best. 


Is Mr. W. R. Cooper, whose death took place at 
Ventnor, on November 16, Assyrian and Egyptian 
research has lost an active and useful supporter. 
The Society of Biblical Archaeology in great 
measure owed its foundation and early success to 


his exertions, and it was he who started the 
lectures on Assyrian and Egyptian grammar and 
decipherment delivered in London for three suc¬ 
cessive years, as well as the valuable series of 
volumes known as the Records of the Past. His 
influence with Messrs. S. Bagster and Sons brought 
about the publication of several well-known 
volumes on the languages and monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria. Besides stimulating others, 
Mr. Cooper published some works of his own, 
among which may be mentioned three lectures on 
The Resurrection of Assyria, The Heroines of the 
Past, and Egypt and the Pentateuch, published in 
1876, two interesting papers on Serpent-worship 
and The Myth of Horns, read before the Victoria 
Institute, and An Archaic Dictionary, Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, and Mythological, from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments and Papyri, 
published in 1870. Mr. Cooper began life as a 
designer of carpet-patterns, out his friendship 
with the late Mr. Bonomi brought him into the 
Soane Museum, and he was for several yesrs the 
indefatigable Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, which he had assisted Dr. Birch in 
founding. His exertions on behalf of the Society 
and of the Assyrian and Egyptian classes brought 
on the illness which compelled him to spend the 
last two years of his life at Ventnor, and to which 
he finally succumbed at the early age of thirty-five. 

Mr. Jaues M‘Nab, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, died in that city on 
the 10th inst., aged sixty-eight. 

The French papers announce the death, at the 
age of seventy, of M. Hippolyte Lucas, Librarian 
of the Arsenal; and, on the 16th inst., of M. 
Nicolas de Khanikotl", the learned Orientalist and 
traveller, aged fifty-nine. 

The eminent German actor Georg Hiltl died 
on the 10th. Hiltl was not only an excellent 
Shaksperean actor, but he had also acquired some 
fame as an author of historical romances. 


NOTES ON TRAVEL. 

Captain Roxjdaire is once more engaged in an 
exploration of the Shot-el-Jerid, and of the 
country which separates it from the Mediterra¬ 
nean. He is accompanied by two civil engineers, 
and we presume their report as to the feasibility 
of flooding the Algerian Sahara will be accepted 
as final. Captain Roudaira travels at the expense 
of the French Minister of Education. 

The editor of Petermann's Mittheilungen has 
received from Dr. Emin Bey a meteorological 
journal kept at Mtesa’s capital and vocabularies of 
the Kiganda and Kinyoro languages, containing 
about 900 words and phrases. The journal will 
be published in the Mittheilungen, the vocabularies 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Dr. Emin looks 
upon Kinyoro as the older of the two languages. 
It is purer than Kiganda, which contains many 
words imported from Zanzibar, and Ki-Karagwe 
is a dialect of it. The Wahuma have a language 
of their own, but also speak the languages of the 
countries in which they reside. On a sketch-map 
accompanying these communications, Troglodytts 
niger and Psittacus erythaceus are shown to extend 
north to the neighbourhood of Massiude. Both 
animals avoid the swampy region at the mouth of 
the Katonga. 

Tnp. November number of Petermann's Mitthei- 
lunyen contains, inter alia, a paper on German 
Missionary Stations in the Province of Canton, 
with a map showing the dialects spoken in that 
part of China; a Report on Signor DAlbertis 
voyage up the Fly River, in Now Guinea, also 
with a map; and a notice on earthquakes on the 
north coast of New Guinea, by M. Miklukho- 
Maclay. The Russian traveller, who is at present 
at Sydney, recruiting his health, remained at his 
old station from June 28, 1870, to November, 
1877, during the whole of which period he was 
most kindly treated by the natives. They gave 
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him an account of a tremendous earthquake which 
had taken place in 1873, aud traces of which were 
still visible. When he left the coast the volcanoes 
on Vulcan and Lesson Islands were in a state of 
eruption. 

In compliance with a resolution of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, Prof. F. V. 
Hayden has recently drawn up a succinct Report of 
the Geological and Geographical Surveys under¬ 
taken under his supervision during the past ten 
years, togethor with a list of the works and mops 
published and in preparation. This Report, which 
is accompanied by a map showing the progress of 
the surveys, will suffice, we should hope, to con¬ 
vince even the most parsimonious legislator in the 
United States that, notwithstanding occasional in¬ 
stances of duplication of work with Lieut. 
Wheeler’s party, never was money better or more 
profitably laid out than that which has been ex¬ 
pended by Prof. Ilayden. 

Wk learn from the Australian papers that Mr. 
Macdonald, a well-known Queensland pioneer, lias 
been engaged for nearly a year on the exploring 
expedition in the extreme west of that colony ; he 
has also beeu some distance into South Australia, 
and, so far from (ncounteiing any difficulties from 
want of water, he reports {hat he found fresh¬ 
water springs everywhero in the country west of 
the Mulligan. 

We hear that Mr. F. A. A. Simons, who for 
some time was engaged in exploring-work in 
Eastern Africa, chietly in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Xynssa, is now occupied in natural-history 
and hypsometrical investigations in tho almost in¬ 
accessible Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in Mag¬ 
dalena, the northernmost State of the Colombian 
Republic. Mr. Simons has already crossed this 
unexplored region at an elevation of some 17,000 
feet above the sea, and he proposes shortly to cross 
it again at its highest point, which is believed to 
reach an altitude of about 22,000 feet. It may be 
added that this particular portion of the United 
States of Colombia is so little known, dud is 
looked upon as so difficult of exploration, that the 
Government recently ollered a handsome prize to 
anyone who should succeed in making his way 
across the Sierra de Santa Rosa to the coast. 

It will be remembered that the Samoan Go¬ 
vernment a short time ago ceded to the United 
States a fine harbour to be used as a coaling- 
station. It is now said that the Americans 
intend to coionise portions of the island, and that 
for this purpose large purchases of land have 
lately been made there. 

Dr. Crevaux, whoso successful expedition 
across French Guiana and over the Tumac-Humac 
range to tho Amazons has been more than once 
alluded to in the Academy, is now engaged in 
fresh explorations, under the auspices of tho 
Ministry of Public Instruction at Paris and the 
Government of French Guiana. After conferring 
with M. van Svpestain, the Governor of Dutch 
Guiana, he left Paramaribo on August 8, intending 
to ascend the Oyapock River in French Guiana to 
its source, and, alter traversing the Tumac-IIumac 
range for a second time, to endeavour to reach the 
upper waters of the Surinam, by which he pro¬ 
posed to return to Paramaribo. lie was kindly 
furnished with special letters of recommendation 
from the Dutch authorities to their ngeuts in the 
interior and also to the principal chiefs of the 
Eosch tribes, who are found in great numbers on 
the banks of the Surinam and the Maroni rivers. 
The latest intelligence from Dr. Crevaux is con¬ 
tained in a letter to the Governor of French 
Guiana, written on September 3 from a point on 
the Oyapock one day’s journey below the em¬ 
bouchure of the Camopi, which had been reached 
with great difficulty in consequence of excessively 
heavy rains, which rendered navigation both trouble¬ 
some and dangerous. Dr. Crevaux appears to have 
altered his original programme, and, after crossing 
the Tumac-Humac chain, he will probably try to 


make his way southwards by some unknown water¬ 
way, such as the Parou, which runs parallel to 
the Yary into the Amazon. He is much afraid, 
however, that there will be no dry season this 
year, and in that case he fears that there will be 
so much difficulty in navigating tho affluents of 
the Amazon that he will be obliged to wait for a 
dry season before attempting to descend them. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tiie last number of the North American Review 
contains, as usual, a large proportion of political 
and social papers. The exceptions are Dr. 
Osgood's interesting if not very new account of 
Leopardi, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, under 
the title of “Pessimism in tho Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” and M. Renan’s chapter on “ The Emperor 
Hadrian and Christianity.” This latter is evi¬ 
dently the beginning of M. Renan’s new volume, 
L'Eglise, the last, ns it will he remembered, end¬ 
ing with the death of Trajan. In an English 
dress what M. Renan writes appears robbed of 
some of its grace and beauty, but even so the 
paper is one of great interest. Hero is the sketch 
of Hadrians character:— 

“ He had, with all his faults, a ready, open, original 
mind. He loved Epictetus, and understood him, 
without, however, feeling compelled to follow all his 
precepts. Nothing escaped him ; he wished to bo in¬ 
formed of everything. Free from tho exclusiveness 
and prejudice which deprived tho genuine Roman of 
any knowledge of the rest of the world, Hadrian had 
a taste for what was foreign, which he enjoyed and 
lightly criticisod. He was especially attracted to the 
East. Ho saw and was amused by its impostures and 
charlatanism. He became acquainted with all its ab¬ 
surdities ; he manufactured oracles, compounded anti¬ 
dotes, and ridiculed medicino. He was, like Nero, a man 
of letters and an artist on the throne. His capacity for 
painting, sculpture, aDd architecture was surprising, 
and he composed pretty vorses ; but his taste was not 
pure ; he had his favourite actors, and peculiar pre¬ 
ferences. His learning, in fact, was superficial, his 
architecture theatrical. He accepted no religion, no 
philosophy, nor did he deny any of them. His fine 
powers of mind vacillated like a weathercock, tho 
sport of overy wind; he may be judged by the grace¬ 
ful adieu to life which he muttered a few moments 
before his death:—‘Animtila vaguln, blandula.’ All 
his researches ended in a jest, all his enquiries in a 
smile. Even the empire rendered him only half- 
serious; his easy, unconstrained manner was that of 
the most variable and unstable man who ever lived.” 

M. Renan goes on to tell the stcry of the revival 
of art and letters that came in with Hadrian, and 
of the emperor’s passion for restoring old ruins, 
“recalling the sort of resurrection of the dead 
which took place in our own age, when in a 
moment of universal benevolence everything was 
restored, Gothic churches were rebuilt,pilgrimages 
fallen into disuse were re-established, feast-days 
and ancient usages were once more observed.” 
The two most interesting restorations were that 
which the emperor attempted at Jerusalem, and 
that which he carried out at Athens: the former 
opposed both by Jews, who disliked being, under 
obligations to a pagan, and by the Christians, who 
would have seen in the rebuilding of the Temple 
a falsification of prophecy; the latter resulting in 
the rise of tie Christian apologists, who were 
simply “philosophers,” as the word was under¬ 
stood at Athens, converted to Christianity. It 
was only under Hadrian that it became possible 
for Christianity directly to appeal to Rome “ to 
deliver it from the false position in which fit was 
placed.” Where Trajan and his predecessors would 
simply have ignored such petitions, Hadrian’s 
open undecided mind encouraged the presentation 
of them. Accordingly we find two Athenian writers, 
Quadratus and Aristides, offiering to Hadrian elabo¬ 
rate defences of Christianity, which, though they 
are not extaut, we know to have been highly valued 
in the early ages of the Church. Quadratus even 
offered to show the emperor persons still living 
who had been healed or raised from the dead by 


Jesus: tho emperor, says M. Renan, “ would 
have been pleased to see some of these venerable 
centenarians .... but he would not have been 
convinced. He had witnessed many miracles, 
and had only drawn from them the conclusion 
that there are an infinite number of incredible 
things in the world.” But it is certaiu that 
Hadrian began to have a genuine respect lor 
Christianity; and there seems some foundation 
for tho Christian belief of the third century that 
tho JIadriana, or basilicas built by the emperor, 
had really been intended by him for the use of the 
new religion. 

The International Review contains little that is 
remarkable, except, perhaps, a comprehensive and 
well-arranged article on “ The Government Library 
at Washington,” a library which already includes 
340,000 books aud 120,000 pamphlets. The pur¬ 
pose of the article is, in a certain sense, imme¬ 
diate—viz. to induce Congress, “which has so 
liberally provided marble palaces for the current 
business of post-ollicesnudcustom-housesin so many 
cities of the country,” to furnish proper accom¬ 
modation for these rapidly-increasing stores of 
books. Prof. I’. G. Tait, of Edinburgh, who is 
committing himself more and more deeply on the 
side of the current orthodoxy, answers Mr. Fronde’s 
recent articles on Cicience and Theology with a 
good deal of petulance. It may be added that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins contributes to this number 
perhaps the very silliest story that he ever wrote: 
a story without probability, or interest, or charac¬ 
ter, or style. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. W. W. Story has 
a little poem iu his well-known manner, to be 
added (as its title says) to his old contributions to 
a complete Roba di Roma. Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton writes a first article on Florence, a city of 
which the interest is found by Americans, ns by 
all the world, inexhaustible; and the other papers 
in the number, without calling for special notice, 
are all eminently readable. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : Not. 1G,>J873. 

Publications relating to the eighteenth century 
have been multiplying for some time past, and 
whether they make us better acquainted with the 
political and social state of France, or throw light 
upon her relations with foreign Powers, they 
possess a very present interest for us. Three 
months ago it was the Memoirs of Ferseu ; a 
month siuce the Due de Broglie’s book on The 
Secret of the King ; now it is the Mimoires el 
Lcltres da Cardinal de Bernis, edited by M. F. 
Masson (2 vols., Plon). This work has all the 
importance of a revelation. Bernis was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs from 1755 to 1758—that is, 
precisely at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
which proved so fatal for France. He has always 
been accused of having been one of its authors, 
and the exact reason of his disgrace was never 
known. We see by his Memoirs that he was 
hostile to the war and ill-disposed toward the 
Austrian alliance, aud that his disgrace was due 
to the prudence which led him to wish for peace, 
while Mdme. de Pompadour, Ghoiseul, and the in¬ 
capable generals whom she protected, wished for 
the continuation of the war. We see also in these 
Memoirs that it was Frederick II. and not Louis 
XV. who took the initiative in the rupture between 
France and Prussia, and that thus the Seven Years’ 
War was not due, as has been so often repeated, 
to the caprices of the Royal Mistress. Beruis 
long led a worldly life; he wrote light verses; 
he was widely known for his witticisms; he was 
a friend of Voltaire, who called him fiabet la 
Bouquetiere ; he was the protegi of Mdme. d& 
Pompadour ; and he has long been regarded as a 
type of the frivolity of the eighteenth century. 
His Memoirs and letters, on the contrary, set him 
before us as a man full of good-sense audjudgment, 
of almost austere character, a little vain, it is true, 
but upright in intention, devoted to his country 
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and his duty, judging with infinite independence 
and breadth ot' mind the men and women of his 
time, men of letters and grands seigneurs, and 
entertainin'; no illusion as to tho vices of the 
Government and tho country. M. Masson falls 
into the common mistake of all editors by indulging 
in excessive laudation of his hero, but Bernis 
comes out a far greater figure from the study of 
bis Memoirs and his letters. M. Masson rightly 
says that there is still a whole world of discoveries 
to be made with regard to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and that as a rule attention has been paid 
only to its most frivolous aspects ; and he rightly 
attributes to Messrs, do Goncourt the honour 
of having been among the first to deal pro¬ 
foundly with the eighteenth century, and to paint 
it in its truo colours. Their studies on Mdme. 
de Pompadour, on Mdme. du Barry, on Marie 
Antoinette (Charpenticr), which have just been 
republished, are historical works of great merit, in 
which they gave way less than in their romances 
to their atfectations of style and thought. 

The more one studies the eighteenth century, 
the more one sees that we must look to it for the 
true origin of all modern questions. The great 
drama of the Revolution long bliuded men's eyes, 
and the general tendency was to see in it 
a violent interruption of history, after which 
all begins afresh. Friends and enemies have 
seen in it a wholly now thing, sublime or 
detestable, without relations to the past, 
while in reality it was only a crisis produced by 
elements which had been long at work. What is 
true as regards the internal condition of France is 
none the less so with respect to general European 
politics. The rupture of the former balance of 
power, the ruin of the old diplomacy, that alli¬ 
ance of the three so-called “ Northern ” Courts 
which is sometimes regarded as the result of the 
wars of the Revolution and tho Empire, are facts 
already existing in the eighteenth century. The 
Eastern Question and tho Polish Question consti¬ 
tuted the starting-point. M. A. Sorel has just 
brought out this fact in a most lucid book, full of 
interest and life. La Question Orientate au di.r- 
huitieme siicle (Plon). The audaciously-aggres- 
sive policy of Catherine II., the cynicallv-greedy 
policy of Frederick II., the piously-hvpocritical 
olicv of Maria Theresa—each is analysed and 
rought out with the subtle precision of a diplo¬ 
matist, and the dash and picturesqueness of a 
writer of romance. Russia wished to extend her 
empire in the East; but there her ambition clashed 
with that of Austria. Austria found herself grap¬ 
pling in Germany with the growing power and ambi¬ 
tion of Prussia. Frederick II. devised tho partition 
of Poland as a means of reconciling these three 
rival ambitions in one common work of conquest. 
He converted the three rivals into three accom¬ 
plices. But the agreement thus created for the 
execution of an act of violence tore up, ns M. 
Sorel says, the foundations of established authority. 
The nations saw that there was one thing which 
was supreme over the law of States and sove¬ 
reigns. It was the force of States and the interest 
of sovereigns. 

“ Dis l’origine,” he says in conclusion, “ loscrises orien¬ 
tates sont devenuesdes crises vitales pour touto 1'Europe, 
etla triple alliance , neieu 1772 do la question d'Orient 
ot fondee sur lc partage de la Pologne, a forme le nanid 
do la politique europeenne. Cette alliance resultait, 
non de la communaute des intcrets, mais de l'opposi- 
tion des convoitisos. Les intcrets bien entendus la 
condamnaient; elle dura parco quo la convoitise est 
infinie et s'irrite sans cesse en so satisfaisant. Des 
1795, il n’y avait plus do Pologne a partager ; ce fut 
le tour de la Turquie et de rAllemagne. On pent, des 
a present, prevoir le moment ovi 1’aUiance, ayant tout 
absorbe autour d’elle, se retournera centre etle-meme 
plutbt que de se dissoudre, et subissant jusqu’au bout 
es consequences des causes qui l'ont fondee, trouvera 
dans son propre sein les elements de nouveaux 
partages. Soulevee par la question d'Orient, laques- 
ion polonaise semble rdsolue depuis 1815. Voila un 
iicle que Ton travaille a resoudre la question 
<1 Orient. Le jour ou l’on croira l’avoir resolue, 


1’Europe verra se poser iuevitablement la question 
d'Autriche.” 

We recommend this book, which is full of in¬ 
struction, to all statesmen and historians. 

It is curious to read, on the subject of this 
Eastern Question which is troubling the minds of 
all men in our days, what Lamartine said of it in 
18311. M. de Ronehaud, a faithful friend of 
Lamartine’s from first to last, has bud the happy 
idea of collecting in two volumes, under tho title 
of La Politique, de Lamartine (llachetto), the most 
important political speeches and writings of the 
poet-statesman, and has prefixed an eloquent 
Preface. Lamartine was an energetic opponent 
of tho policy' of the status quo in the East. Tho 
counter-plans which he supported were, it is true, 
only vague and grandiose conceptions, hut he 
showed a prophetic vision which seemed another 
form of his poetical gifts when he said that the 
status quo in the East meant Russia at Constanti¬ 
nople and seizing the whole of Persia and the 
whole of Asia Minor, and England gaining per¬ 
petual possession of the Mediterranean by means 
of Egypt; and when lie urged that 1’ranee should 
play the first part in the Mediterranean by push¬ 
ing Russia bick toward Asia, where she has a 
mission of civilisation to accomplish. F’rance at 
the present day can only play tho part of a coun¬ 
sellor in the East, and the status quo, as Lamartine 
foresaw, has brought Russia, if not to Constanti¬ 
nople, at least to the city gates. 

Erauce, kept aloof for a time by her recent 
reverses from an active policy in the affairs of 
Europe, seeks to console herself hv thinking of 
the influence which she is still able to exercise by 
the force of the ideas and the principles which 
she represents. We fear that, if she trusts too 
implicitly to M. Fouillde in his book on Vldie 
Moderns du Droit en Allemagne, en Angleterre et 
en France (Ilucbette), she may form some illusions 
as to the grandeur of her task. M. F’ouillde is a 
brilliant writer, and as a thinker ingenious to 
subtlety. Ho has clad Chauvinism in metaphysi¬ 
cal formulas. According to him the Germans 
conceive no right save that of force, the English 
none save that of utility ; the F rench alone have 
the abstract conception of ideal right. But what 
is the basis of this ideal right? On this 
point the explanations which M. Fouillee vouch¬ 
safes are extremely obscure; and it is very 
difficult to conceive the idea of right other¬ 
wise than as a transformation of the idea 
of general interest. To confound utilitarian¬ 
ism with the doctrine of individual interest is a 
very superficial mode of dealing with the question. 
The interesting feature of M. F'ouilloe's book is the 
effort which he makes to reconcile the dillereut 
conceptions formed by the three nations, and to 
show that they have after all only regarded three 
dillereut aspects of the same thing. 

But let us leave these regions, political rather 
than literary, for the more peaceful domain of 
pure letters. Here we find a book which, with¬ 
out possessing the same novelty for English as for 
French readers, will certaihly be favourably re¬ 
ceived in England as well as in France. I refer 
to the first part of M. Stapfer’s book on Shake¬ 
speare et t Antiquit 6 (Fisckbacber). Great geniuses 
are like those lofty mountains which we cannot 
learn to know by taking a general view of them 
and once climbing their summit, but which must 
be approached successively on every side, and ex¬ 
plored in their minutest details. In Shakspere’s 
case more than in any other, there are always 
discoveries to be made,something new to be said; 
for the impersonality and variety of his work, our 
almost complete ignorance as to his person and 
his life, make the man himself as well as his work 
a subject of unending controversy. Among the 
critics who have hitherto dealt with Shakspere 
there are but few who possess in the same degree 
as M. Stapfer a sympathetic comprehension of his 
genius combined with such complete independ¬ 
ence of judgment. There are few, again, who 
are so completely acquainted with the works of 


Skakspcrian criticism and scholarship, and who 
have been able to use them with so much ease 
without sacrificing anything of the literary cha¬ 
racter of their work. M. Stapfer is equally 
removed from tho blind fanaticism of a Victor 
Hugo and an Ulrici, or from the depreciate 
spirit of a Rumelin or a Benedix; he falls neither 
into learned duluess nor into empty phrase-makinj. 

He does not content himself in liis book with 
analysing the plavs of Slmk-pere which are bor¬ 
rowed from antiquity, with showing the sources 
on which Shakspere drew, the characters which 
he painted, the elements from which lie formed 
the grave Romans of Julias Caesar or Coriolmnu, 
or the fanciful and humoristic Greeks of Tmtui 
and Cressida : he finds occasion likewise for a 
host of delicate and subtle remarks on the psvehu- 
logy of Shakspere. and for a study ou his degree 
ol knowledge, on the nature of Ilia anachronisms, 
on his mode of regarding antiquity, on his political 
instincts and sentiments, which help the reader in 
no small degree to penetrate into one aspect of I 
Shakspere's genius, lie has especially determined 
with great precision tho character of ShakspeiA 
work in relation to his predecessors and contempo¬ 
raries, pointing' out the traces of a reaction against 
the excess of Classicism produced by the RenaL-s- 
ance in the authors of the sixteenth century. ,i 
return to the tradition of the national drama ad 
to nature. It is by the moderation and justice of 
his opinions, as well as by the exquisite liter ry 
form with which he has invested them, tint 
M. Stapler’s book will hold a distinguished place 
in Shaksperian literature. 

M. Ilavet’s book on Les Origines du C!tr’<- 
tianisme, of which the third volume, Le Judaism', 
has just appeared (C. Low), is likewise recom¬ 
mended to us by its style, but not by the modera¬ 
tion of its opinions. The first two volumes dnk 
with Hellenism. There M. llavet, who is a very 
eminent humanist and man of letters, was on hi' 
own ground, and be showed with great talent, 
althoug'h with some exaggeration, what element, 
of Christian sentiment and Christian thought were 
already to be found in Pagan civilisation. Here 
he studies Judaism, and examines the fundi- 
mental Jewish ideas which, passing through a 
Greek medium, formed the Christian religion. Id 
this point M. llavet lay under a twofold dkul- 
vantage ; ho knows neither Hebrew nor Gemini!, 
as he admits himself with perfect frankness. •>’ 
he has scandalised with his theories not only be¬ 
lievers, but also all those who are au couranl with 
German criticism and who adopt its theories. IF 
denies the authenticity of all the prophetical 
books, and maintains that they were composed in 
tho second century B.C., long after the Pentateuch, 
which dates from the time of Esdrns. The chances 
are very much in favour of M. llavet being wrung: 
but we must not complain when a man who is not 
perhaps perfectly acquainted with the latest re¬ 
sults of science, but. who is at the same time a nun 
of serious, keen, and sagacious mind like M. llavet, 
comes forward from time to time and upsets re¬ 
ceived opinions in science, Scholarship and 
criticism have a tendency to form stereotyped 
opinions, dogmas and prejudices, which th ir 
holders would never think of revising unless they 
were forced to it. I do not moan to hint for a 
moment that scholars are wrong' in placing 
the Prophets in the time of the Kings; my. I 
believe that they are right. But M. llavet "id 
force them to support with proofs yet more in¬ 
contestable what they were perhaps too much 
disposed to accept as ipso facto evident. 

Studies on the history of religions now possess 
more than ever the gift of attracting the attention 
of scholars and the general public. The brilliant 
and laborious band of Orientalists which hss ns 
centre at tho Ecole des Ilautes Etudes is con¬ 
tinuing its publications on the religions of Asia. 
While M. Regnaud is publishing a commentary on 
the Upanishads as a contribution to the history of 
philosophy in India, M. Bergaigne gives us a new 
instalment of a great work on La Religion vedupit 
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daprh les Hymnes du Rig Vida (Vieweg). lie 
has already published the part relating to the 
Sovereign Gods and Morality in the Vedic 
Religion. He now deals with the elements of 
the Vedic religion in mythology and worship, and 
his minute analyses on the role of Agni, of Soma, 
of earth and sky, of offerings and prayers, will 
certainly go far to throw light on the difficult 
and controverted question of the course of re¬ 
ligious development in mankind at large. It will 
show how superficial is the opinion of those who 
insist on seeing fetishism in all primitive reli¬ 
gions, even in the Vedic. This is the view main¬ 
tained by M. Girard de Rialle in his book, which 
is certainly full of curious facts, entitled Mythologie 
eomparee (Maisonneuve). What constitutes the 
chief interest of this book is not the philosophical 
part, which appears to us too absolute and very 
questionable, but the mass of information brought 
together with respect to the religions of Africa 
and America. As yet, however, we have only the 
first volume before us. It is in the second that 
we shall come to the Semitic and Indo-European 
mythologies. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to recommend a 
charming little llistoire Ancicnne des Peoples 
detOrient, by M. Van den Berg (Hachette), 
which is like your Primers, and which in 220 
pages gives a summary, very clear and quite on a 
level with the present state of science, of the 
history of Egypt, Assyria, Persia and Phoenicia. 
Bibliophiles will also be very glad to learn that 
M. Quantin is continuing to add to his magnificent 
series of reprints. Those of Valerie, by Mdrne. 
de Krudener, of the Contes de Voitenon and the 
Contes de Boufflers, are worthy of the earlier 
volumes. The Contes in particular present us 
with a living picture of tho eighteenth century. 

G. Monod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LIBRARY AT 8T. WULFRAMS, GRANTHAM. 

Hampstead : November 18, 1878. 

In a room over the south porch of St. Wul- 
frarn’s Church at Grantham is a library of some 
two hundred and fifty chained volumes, of suffici¬ 
ent interest to deserve more attention than it ap¬ 
pears at present to receive. It comprises no less 
than ten works printed before 1510. There is, 
first of all, a very early (undated) copy (capitals 
rubricated by hand) of the Imago Mitndi, com¬ 
posed in 1414 by Petrus de Alyaco, Cardinal of 
Cambray. This is a treatise on geography and 
astronomy with diagrams. At the end are certain 
tracts of John tierson. 2. Disputations of various 
Doctors, printed at Venice in 1472: a very line 
copy. 3. Sermones quadragesimals fratris Leo- 
nardi de Ulirio, ordinis fratrum predicalorum, 
printed at Paris in the seventeenth year of Louis 
XI. (1478). The capitals are beautifully exe¬ 
cuted by hand in red and blue. 4. “ Scot us super 
tertio sententiaram —impressum Venetiis mandato 
et sumptibus -— domiui Octaviani Scoti, civis 
modoeciensis, tertio nonas Februarins 1407, per 
Bonetum Locatellum Bergomensem.” 5. Cat kali- 
con fratris Johannis Januensis ord. predic., printed 
at Lyons in 1503. The library contains many 
Dominican works. This order had a large house 
in Grantham : the well-known “ Angel ” inn be¬ 
longed to them. 0. Gratian's Decretals, printed 
at Paris in 1505. This is now without its cover. 
7. The Commentary of Nicolas de Lyra (Basle, 
1500). 8. Consilta Xicolai ahbatis Monacensis 

(Lyons, 1607). This retains its original binding. 
0. Decretals of Gregory IX.,, printed, in red and 
black type, at Paris in 1514. This is in its ori¬ 
ginal covers, as is also 10. The Tabula generalis 
ac mare magnum Scotice subtilit.at is of Antonius 
de Fantis, printed at Venice in 1515. 

Of works printed between 1515 and 1000 there 
are a considerable number. I may mention (1), 
Novus orbis regionum ac insuiarum veteribus 
iynotus (Basle, 1555), a most interesting collec¬ 
tion of treatises giving accounts of the dis¬ 
coveries of Aloysius Oadamustus, Christopher 
Columbus, and Americus Vesputius; also Cortes’ 
narration of his conquests, addressed to Charles V.; 
also accounts by various travellers of the Holy 
Laud, Sarmatia, Tartary, Muscovy, Prussia, and 
Turkestan. It contains a letter of Emanuel, King 
of Portugal, to Leo X., upon the Portugese occu¬ 
pation of India and Malacha (sic), proposing to 
take possession of the mouth of the Red Sea, and 
to close it to Mohammedan commerce, in con¬ 
junction with the forces “presbyteri Johannis, 
potentissimi christicokrum domini,” who, as the 
king states, had sent an embassy to the Portuguese 
commander at Vabulis, a city not far from Goa, 
to offer his assistance. This most interesting 
book has lost both its covers and is in several 
pieces. (2) Origen's works (Basle: “ ex offieina 
Frobeniana,” 1536). (3) Several volumes (in 

black-letter) of law cases from the second to the 
twenty-second years of Henry VI., term by term 
(1655). f4) A black-letter English translation of 
part of the History of Thucydides. (6) The 
ecclesiastical history of the Magdeburg Centuria- 


tors, 1574, in several chained volumes. (6) 
Dionysius Oharthusianus on the Gospels (Cologne, 
1533), with a fine pictorial title-page. (7) Mar- 
tinus Chemnicius, an examination of tho Council 
of Trent, printed at Frankfurt in 1585, with a 
beautiful title-page representing the Council in 
session. (8) Samuel Fox on the Apocalypse, 
dedicated to Archbishop Whitgift. 

The library further contains a number of works 
interesting to students of theology, editions of 
the works of most of the Fathers, of the Reformers 
and of their Catholic adversaries. I will only 
name one more book, and that for its title's sake : 
H. More, D.D., A Modest Enquiry into the mystery 
of iniquity (1004). 

I have said enough to show tho very great value r 
of the collection. The library is the property of " 
the clergy of St. Wulfram’s Church, and its pre¬ 
sent condition is not creditable to a body of learned 
men. Many of the most valuable books are with¬ 
out their covers, and some have lost pages in con¬ 
sequence. In one corner of the chamber there 
lies a small heap of black-letter printed pages and 
odd book-covers, some of them mediaeval. 

Let us hope that the restoration of this porch, 
now in contemplation, may includo a painstaking 
reparation of these most interesting volumes. 

G. Gilbert Scott. 


SEPULCHRAL MASKS. 


Malahidc Castle, Co. Dublin : November 1G, 1878. 

I see in your number of the 0th inst. an article 
upon ancient masks by Mr. A. S. Murray, who 
gives many parallel instances of the discovery of 
sepulchral masks similar to those described by Dr. 
Schliemann. 

When I was at Lisbon some years ago, I was 
told that a gentleman there had a gold one, and I 
made every attempt to see it. My friend the late 
lamented Dom Augusto Soromenho had seen it and 
vouched for its authenticity. However, I did not 
succeed, ns the owner, who wished to sell it, enter¬ 
tained the absurd idea that being shown would 
detract from its value. I feel satisfied that it 
must have been a similar one to those described 
by Prof. Otto Benndorf. 

Talbot de Malahide. 


CLEISTOGAMIC FLOWERS. 


6 Park Village East, N.W. : Nov. 18.137S. 

Will you allow me to correct an inaccuracy in 
the abstract of my paper, read at the last meeting 
of the Linnean Society, which appears in the 
Academy for November 10? Instead of saying 
that I was “ disposed to regard homocltisto- 
garnic and heterocleistogamic (lowers “ as having 
arisen, one by degradation, tho other by a rudi¬ 
mentary form of the organ; ” what I did say was 
that although at first disposed so to regard them, 
further observation convinced me that both kinds 
of closed self-fertilised flowers have originated by 
degradation. The reasons for this conclusion, 
derived from the structure of the flowers of Im- 
patiens, Ononis, &c., are given at length in the 
paper in question. Alfred W. Bennett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

Monday, Nov. 25.—8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Mathematical In¬ 
struments. I.,” by W. Mattieu Williams. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ On Usumbura. East Africa, and 
the adjoining Country,” by the Rev. J. P. Farler. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 26.-3 P.M. Anthropological Institute: “Evils 
arising from the Use of historical national Names as 
scientific Terms," by A. L. Lewis; “American Illus¬ 
trations of the Evolution of New Varieties of Men,” by 
Prof. Daniel Wilson ; “ Loft-Handedness,” by Dr. H. 
Muirhcad. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “On the Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus of the Glasgow University,” by Wilson P. 
Pliipson. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27.-8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Tho Land of 
Midian,” by Capt. R. F. Burton. 

8 p.m. Literature : “ On tho Earthly Paradise of European 
Mythology,” by C. F. Koary. 

8 P.M. Telegraph Engineers : “ Multiple and other Tele¬ 
graphs at the Paris Exhibition, 1878," by Major C. E. 
Webber. 

Thursday, Nov. 28.-8 p.m. Meteorological: Lecture. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Saturday, Nov. 80.—4 pji. Royal: Anniversary. 
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SCIENCE. 

Manual of fho Geology of Ireland. By G. 
Henry Kinahan, M.R.I.A. With Illus¬ 
trations and Map. (C. Kogan Paul 
& Co.) 

Ibeland, -with all her grievances, can 
hardly complain of having been neglected 
by geologists. Not to go beyond the past 
twelvemonth, we may point to no fewer 
than three works which have been published 
on the geological structure of this island. 
First came a sumptuously-printed quarto 
from Bonn, entitled Aus Inland , in which 
Dr. Yon Lasaulx, tho genial and accom¬ 
plished Professor of Mineralogy at Breslau, 
described a vacation-tour which he and his 
colleague, Prof. Ferdinand Edmer, had 
undertaken with the view of learning some¬ 
thing about Irish geology. A few months 
later, and just on the eve of the meeting of 
the British Association in Dublin, Prof. Hull, 
the Director of the Geological Survey, most 
opportunely presented us with a work on 
The Physical Geology and Geography of 
Ireland —a work which, by its title, not less 
than by its style, may be fitly placed by the 
side of Prof. Ramsay’s charming volume on 
The Physical Geology and Geography of Great 
Britain. And now, after the interval of only 
a few brief months, Mr. Kinahan comes 
forward with a handsome volume on precisely 
the same subject. 

The appearance of this new work has not, 
however, been rendered a whit the less 
welcome by tho publication of the earlier 
volumes. Indeed, on placing the three 
works side by side the impartial critic is 
forced to admit that the best wine has been 
kept until the last. Of the three writings, 
Mr. Kinahan’s is unquestionably the most 
comprehensive; and of the three writers, 
Mr. Kinahan can certainly lay claim 
to the longest acquaintance with Irish 
geology. His work, indeed, is in very large 
measure the outcome of personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the country, acquired during his 
long service on the staff of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. 

It was for many years the intention of the 
late Sir Richard Griffith to write a treatise 
on the geology of his native land—an inten¬ 
tion, however, which was always thwarted 
by pressure of official duties. What Sir 
Richard found himself nnable to accomplish 
Mr. Kinahan has been bold enough to under¬ 
take. Nor would it be easy to find anyone 
better fitted for the work. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has been a practical 
student of geology, spending his days in 
deciphering the enigmas of the Irish rocks. 
He writes, therefore, with authority, and 
though we may not always agree with his 
theoretical views—such as his explanation 
of the origin of river-valleys—we always 
feel sure of the trustworthiness of his state¬ 
ments when dealing with matters of fact. 
His volume is, unquestionably, a distinct 
gain to our geological literature—the work 
of a man who possesses great knowledge of 
his subject, and is capable of imparting his 
knowledge with clearness and force. It is 
a book which in many respects reminds us 
not a little of Mr. H. B. Woodward's excel¬ 
lent treatise on the Geology of England and 


Wales, to which it would, indeed, form a 
very fit companion. 

In describing the structure of Ireland 
Mr. Kinahan commences with the oldest 
known rocks, the Cambrian strata, which 
form, so far as we know, the foundation- 
stones of the country. Here, of course, we 
find figures of the famous Oldliamia. The 
author does not express any doubt as to the 
organic nature of the markings comprised 
under this generic name ; but it is only fair 
to remind tho reader that some very eminent 
palaeontologists are by no means easy on 
this point. Thus Prof. Ferdinand Romer, 
only last year, referred to the two species of 
Oldliamia in these terms :—“ Nach meiner 
auch auf die Beobachtung von Diinnschlilfen 
gegiiindeten Ansicht lediglich unorganisclie, 
durch Fiiltelnng der Schiefer bowirkte Bild- 
ungen ” (Leonhard and Geinitz’s Neucs 
Jahrhucli, 1877, p. 72). 

Among the Cambro-Silurian fossils we 
find an engraving of the new star-fish from 
Wexford, which Mr. Bailv, the eminent 
palaeontologist of the Irish Survey, has 
dedicated to tho author of this work under 
the name of Palaeasterina Kinahani. 

In the unsettled state of opinion as to the 
ago of the rocks of the south-western high¬ 
lands, we naturally turn with interest to 
what Mr. Kinahan has to say on so vexed a 
question. A glance at the geological map 
which illustrates his work is sufficient to 
show that, in the S.W. corner, it differs 
markedly from some other maps of recent 
date. The “ Old Red Sandstone ” has, in 
fact, disappeared. As tho series has no de¬ 
fined upper limit, but shades off imper¬ 
ceptibly into rocks of true Carboniferous 
age, Mr. Kinahan feels justified in placing 
them in the Lower Carboniferous series. On 
the other hand, the Dingle or Glengarriff 
beds, which have been separated by the 
Geological Survey as a distinct group, have 
lost their integrity and independence, and 
aro now merged in the Upper Silurian 
system, though still retaining a distinctive 
tint upon Mr. Kinahan’s map. They thus 
rovert to the position in which they were 
originally placed by Sir R. Griffith. Prof. 
Hull, after a recent re-examination of tho 
country, has frankly admitted that on this 
point the Survey was in error, and that 
Griffith’s views are, after all, triumphant 
(Nature , October 10, 1878). It will, there¬ 
fore, be seen that the “ Cork Rocks ” are 
now partitioned between the Carboniferous 
and the Silurian groups. 

When Mr. Kinahan passes from the 
sedimentary to the metamorphic and erup¬ 
tive rocks of Ireland, he strikes us as being 
a little fanciful in the choice of his nomen¬ 
clature. Metamorphism is with him either 
metapeptic, paroptetic,or methylotic, according 
as the rocks have been “ stewed ’ ’ or “baked ” or 
chemically acted upon ; while eruptive rocks 
may be either catogenic or anogcnic, according 
as they are formed at great depths or near to 
the surface. The petrological termination 
-yte, which he has employed, according to 
Prof. Dana’s suggestion, in some of his 
previous writings, is now laid aside in favour 
of the more familiar termination -He ; the 
rock-names and the mineral-names being, 
therefore, no longer distinguished by any 
difference in tho shape of their tails. 


It is when Mr. Kinahan comes to describe 
the origin of valleys that he diverges most 
conspicuously from the views of most of his 
brethren of the hammer in this country. 
But as he has already published a work 
specially devoted to the subject, and as this 
work has been duly noticed in these columns, 
it is needless to revive the question in con. 
nexion with the present volume. Ho still 
seems inclined to give too little value to the 
effect of water, and too much value to the 
effect of fissures or breaks in the strata. He 
fortifies his argument, however, by appeal 
to parts of Western Ireland with which he 
is intimately acquainted, and which are not 
familiar to most of our geologists who belong 
to the meteoric school. 

Much of the most interesting matter in 
Mr. Kinahan’s volume has gravitated to¬ 
wards the end. - His last section, on “ Eco¬ 
nomical Products,” is worthy of the at tors- 
tion of all who are interested in the weal 
of Ireland. We do not remember to have 
seen so full an account of the mines, 
minerals, and quarries, since the publication 
of Sir Robert Kane’s well-known work. 
There can be no question that the fatnre 
prosperity of Ireland depends not so much 
upon any extension of political privileges as 
upon the economic development of her 
mineral-deposits and other natural re¬ 
sources ; upon the extent to which scientific 
intelligence is brought to bear npon their 
utilisation; and upon the energy with which 
manufacturing industry is promoted. 

F. W. Rtoer. 


Der Ur sprung der Sprache. Yon Ludwig 

Noire. (Maintz : Zabern; London: 

Triibner.) 

This is a remarkable book. It is written in 
a singularly clear and lucid style, rare in all 
languages, but more especially so in German, 
and is full of stimulating suggestions, flic 
author, already known as a philosophic 
writer, is a follower of Geiger’s theory on 
tho origin of speech ; but he points out the 
insufficiency and incompleteness of his 
master’s views, and supplements them by a 
theory of his own, which has the merit at 
onco of novelty and probability. Briefly 
put, it comes to this : the roots of language 
express action, and these roots, the primaeval 
words and stuff of speech, are the product 
of common action on the part of a number 
of men. When working together at a comrnca 
object, men give utterance to certain 
rhythmical cries or sounds, which are, as 
it were, called forth by their work, and 
seem, therefore, to be its expression. The 
cries of sailors wbon hauling a rope or 
pulling the oar, the shouts of savages when 
attacking an enemy, are illustrations of wbs 

Prof. Noire supposes to have been tho be¬ 
ginnings of spoken language. When once 
such sounds had been associated with t ie 
action which excited them and the objec 
npon which the action was directed, language 
had been created; it only remained for 1 0 
memory to make the association perrnanen. 
Geiger fell short of the truth from referring 
the origin of speech to the indint ua j 
whereas language is essentially the 
and creator of society, and only to bc c 
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plained by the sympathy that exists between 
man and man. 

Prof. Noire leads np to the full statement 
of bis theory by a review of the opinions 
held by ancients and moderns on the origin 
of language, and the gradual clearing of the 
ground that theso successive hypotheses 
have effected. First of all we have the old 
Greeks with their question whether lan¬ 
guage was a growth or an invention, then a 
chapter on Plato’s Krahjlus, and then we 
pass from Herder and Hamann to Schopen¬ 
hauer and Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
finally to Geiger, whose parable is taken up 
and finished by the author himself. 

The best confirmation of a theory is its 
naturalness, and its best proof its making us 
ask ourselves, after hearing it, “ Why did 
we never think of this before?” Prof. 
Noire’s theory answers both requirements, 
and he may, therefore, be congratulated 
upon being one of that select band of 
thinkers who have originated ideas. The 
study of language, like the study of man, 
has suffered from being treated as though 
language were a unique and isolated pheno¬ 
menon ; as long as we exclude the lower 
animals from our investigations our conclu¬ 
sions will be as one-sided and fallacious as 
those of a student of the human body who 
is unacquainted with comparative anatomy. 
I have written elsewhere :— 

“ Can the emotion that prompts the savage to 
shout be said really to differ from the sense of 
power and life that makes him turn his shout into 
a significant word? .... Surely language origin¬ 
ated in the desire to speak, in the pleasure felt in 
the very act of inventing sounds ; and to limit 
such invention, such desires, to a single body of 
men is as reasonable as to holt! that the manifold 
songs of difierent species of birds have all developed 
out of some original one, or at most out of two or 
three.” 

To draw a line of distinction between the 
song of a bird and human speech at its out¬ 
set is to shut one’s eyes to half the truth. 

While, however, admitting to the fullest 
the great value of Prof. Noire’s contribution 
to the difficult question of the origin of lan¬ 
guage, I cannot accept it as an explanation 
of the whole problem. It is, of course, 
natural for the discoverer of a new idea to 
push it further than others will allow, to 
force it to explain too much. It seems to 
me that the cries in which the first men gave 
relief to their feelings when engaged in a 
common work were but a part of the material 
out of which speech has been formed. So 
far as I can see, they do not exclude the in¬ 
fluence of onomatopoeia or the use of gestures 
and gesticulation. We have only to turn to 
the parrot, the monkey, or the child to dis¬ 
cover how strong is the instinct of imitation 
implanted in both man and beast; and in the 
child we may see an image of primitive 
man. No doubt the attempt to imitate 
natural sounds will be as imperfect as the 
attempt to express thought by means of 
speech, and the imitation will be as much 
coloured by subjective phantasy as thought 
itself. But in onomatopoeia, in the imita¬ 
tion of natural sounds, we cannot, I believe, 
refuse to see one of the elements of human 
language. 

W hen Prof. Noire comes to deal with the 
technical question of etymology and the 
connexion of roots, he shows, like Geiger, 


the want of a special philological training. 
Excellent as is his theory, his illustrations 
of it are frequently by no means happy. 
The scientific philologist shudders inwardly 
when he finds the roots stha and dha con¬ 
nected together, or the s which marks the 
nominative singular referred “ to the San¬ 
skrit article sa.” Like Geiger, too, Noire 
seems to look upon the roots of the culti¬ 
vated Aryan languages as the elements of a 
primitive speech, whereas they can only be 
the roots of civilised dialects which have left 
their unknown and unknowable first period 
of history far behind them. How, again, 
can he say that “ the verb still remains the 
kernel of the sentence, as it formed origin¬ 
ally the whole sentence, on which its other 
members only developed through gcvmina- 
tion and growth,” when, as a matter of fact, 
the existence of a verb in the various lan¬ 
guages of mankind is the exception rather 
than the rule ? 

But Prof. Noire would bo judged as a 
philosopher and not as a philologist, and it 
is as a philosopher that he has brought phil¬ 
ology, what it seldom receives from the 
hands of philosophy, a contribution of high 
value. Even apart from this, his book is 
stimulating and suggestive, tending to set 
in motion those trains of thought which 
always place old things in a new light, and 
often lead to new ideas. Its keynote is the 
quotation he has prefixed to it from Geiger : 
“ Language has created reason; before 
language man bad none.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ANTHBOPOLOGY. 

The Wisdom-Teeth and the Evolution of Man .— 
“ It appears,” says Mr. Darwin in his Descent of 
Man, “ as if the posterior molar or wisdom-teeth 
were tending to become rudimentary in the more 
civilised races of man.” To test the soundness of 
this conclusion, Prof. Mantegazza hns carefully 
examined the rich craniological collection in the 
National Museum of Anthropology at Florence, 
and has published the results of his investigation 
in the form of an elaborate paper, which occupies 
the greater part of the last number of his excellent 
Archivio per VAntropologia, Setting aside those 
skulls which were .too old or too young or too 
imperfect to be useful in the investigation, the 
professor has studied 1,249 skulls, of which 844 
represented modern highly-civilised races, and 277 
modern inferior races, while the remaining 128 
belonged to Homans, Etruscans, Phoenicians, and 
other nations of antiquity. He finds that the 
wisdom-teeth are more frequently absent in the 
superior than in the inferior types of man¬ 
kind ; the exact proportion being 42-42 per cent, 
iu skulls of the higher races, against 19-80 per 
cent, in the lower races. This is, of course, quite 
in accordance with Mr. Darwin's views. Mante¬ 
gazza finds, however, that atrophy of the third 
molar occurs less frequently in the higher than in 
the lower races: namely, in 10'90 per cent, of the 
former, and in 20-68 per cent, of the latter. 
Putting all the abnormalities together, it appears 
that in the lower races the abnormal and the 
normal cases are practically equal; the figures 
being 50-54 per cent, normal to 49'40 abnormal. 
The case is very different, however, in the higher 
races, where we find as high a proportion ns 02 91 
of abnormal against 37-09 per cent, of normal 
teeth. "With respect to absence and to atrophy 
of the third molars, the ancient crania stand inter¬ 
mediate between the high and the low races of 
modern times; thus the ancient series exhibits 


27'34 per cent, of skulls in which the wisdom- 
teeth are absent, and 1G'41 per cent, in which 
they are atrophied. Another vexed question in 
connexion with this subject refers to the number 
of fangs by which the wisdom-teeth are im¬ 
planted in the jaw. Mantegazza's results show 
that the third molar possessed three roots in 
51-35 per cent, of the skulls of modem 
high races, in 45-20 of modem low races, and 
iu 40-43 per cent, of ancient types. Teeth with 
four roots aro rather more frequent in skulls of 
modem high races than in any others which were 
examined; and in like manner wisdom-teeth with 
two roots are more common in these skulls. On 
the other hand, a single root occurs more fre¬ 
quently in crania of the lower races. The very 
rare, if uot unique, ca.se of a wisdom-tooth with 
five roots was observed in a modern skull of high 
type. In the lower jaw the third molar has 
almost invariably two roots, irrespective of ethnic 
differences; hut occasionally in the higher typos 
of skull four roots were observed. On the whole, 
Prof. Mantegazza's patient investigation of this 
large series of skulls quite substantiates Mr. 
Darwin’s views, and induces the Professor to 
conclude his paper by remarking that it is by no 
means a wild conjecture to suppose that at a 
period more or less remote the third molar may 
disappear from the human jaw. Mantegazza’s 
researches are briefly referred to by Mr. Darwin 
in a foot-note on page 20 of the second edition of 
the Descent ; but the paper itself, entitled “ II 
terzo molare nelle razze umane,” has only just 
been published. 

The Colour of Tinman Ilair. —Among the phy¬ 
sical characteristics upon which the anthropologist 
relies iu the discrimination of the several modifi¬ 
cations of mankind, the colour of the hair is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most constant. And yet but 
little is really known respecting the cause of the 
differences in colour, aud the distiuctive characters 
of the various capillary pigments. It is, therefore, 
with satisfaction that we point to a paper on this 
subject by Mr. II. O. Sorby, which appears in the 
current number of the Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute. "Whatever subject Mr. Sorby 
takes up, he is sure to throw light upon it by his 
originality of treatment. The paper before us 
describes some researches in which he has endea¬ 
voured to isolate the pigments of the hair, and to 
subject them to chemical and spectroscopic 
scrutiny. He concludes that hair is a colourless 
horny substance tinted in different specimens by 
three, or possibly four, distinct pigmentary bodies. 
Ordinary solvents, such as water and alcohol, have 
no action on the pigments, since these are pro¬ 
tected by tbo horny matter. Sulphuric acid, 
more or les9 dilute, appears to be the best medium 
for separating the colouring principles. By the 
action of such a reagent it is of course possible 
that decomposition may be effected, and products 
thus obtained which are not originally present in 
the hair. Mr. Sorby, however, is far too prac¬ 
tised an experimentalist to be led astray by 
mistaking a product for an educt. He obtains 
from different kinds of human hair a reddish, a 
yellow, and a black pigment. Possibly the red, 
which is an unstable body, may pass into tlie 
yellow by a process of oxidation. Very red hair 
is characterised by the presence of the red con¬ 
stituent, unmodified by other pigments; dark-red 
hair contains also soma of the black colouring 
matter: golden hair has less of the red and more 
of the yellow principle; in sandy-brown hair the 
black aud red constituents are associated with a 
large proportion of yellow matter; in dark-brown 
hail- the black pigment increases at the expense of 
the others ; while in black hair this dark colour¬ 
ing substance completely overpowers the asso¬ 
ciated bodies. It is notable that Mr. Sorby found 
in some very black hair of a negro just as large a 
proportion of red pigment as in a very red hair of 
European origin. We may, therefore, safely con¬ 
clude that if this negro should have failed to 
develop the black pigment his hair would have 
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been, not white, but as bright a red as that of any 
red-haired European. 

Osteology of the Achtneae .—The opening paper 
in the last number of the Archivio per V Antropo- 
logia is an elaborate memoir by Dr. Riccardi, en¬ 
titled “ Studi antropologici intorno ad nno scheletro 
Accinese, So little is known of the Achinese 
that this paper forms an important contribution 
to the ethnology of Sumatra. The interior of Achin, 
in the north ol the island of Sumatra, is inhabited 
by people who differ from the neighbouring Battas 
or Battaks, and are regarded by some authorities 
as having been produced by a mixture of Malay 
and Battak elements. An Achinese skeleton, 
certainly the first which had ever reached Italy, 
has been presented to the Museum of Anthropo¬ 
logy.at Florence. _ This skeleton has been minutely 
studied by Dr. Riccardi, who publishes the details 
of his investigation in the paper before us. The 
cranium has a cephalic index of 76'24, belonging 
therefore to the subdolichocephalic group of BroctT, 
or to the orthocephalic of Huxley. The only 
skulls from Sumatra with which Riccardi has 
been able to compare his measurements are seven 
skulls described by Dr. Barnard Davies in his 
valuable Thesaurus, but not one of these is Achi¬ 
nese. Among these Sumatran skulls, however, 
the one with which the Achinese most closely 
agrees is that of a Battak. The author also com¬ 
pares the skull with a number of Javanese, Dyalc, 
Papuan, Malay, and Chinese crania. The measure¬ 
ments of the Achinese Bkull differ considerably 
from those of the Malay-, but come close to the 
Dyak, aud also show some agreement with the 
Chinese, from which, however, there are consider¬ 
able departures in the character of the orbits, the 
facial bones, and the upper jaw. It is, of course, 
unsafe to found any general conclusions as to the 
ethnic characters of the Achinese from studies 
founded only on a single skull and skeleton, which 
may, after all, exhibit individual peculiarities 
rather than the typical characteristics of the race. 

Prehistoric liemains in the Rhineland.— Some 
interesting remains have been brought to light by 
the explorations of Dr. Mechlis, and are de¬ 
scribed by him in a recent number of the Cor- 
respondenz-Blatt der dcutsehen Gescllschaft fiir 
Anthropologic. The tumuli which he has ex¬ 
amined are situated on the southern side of the 
river Eis, which falls into the Rhine near Worms. 
An old road running from Wattenheim to Ramson 
divides the collection of burial-mounds into two 
groups, differing in size, in construction, and pro¬ 
bably in date. In the tumuli on the west of the 
river the bodies are unburnt, and the associated 
objects are exclusively of bronze. On the eastern 
side, however, one of the graves has yielded an 
iron sword, while others in the same group have 
been found to enclose stone cists containing 
sepulchral urns with ashes that testify to the 
practice of cremation ; in one of the cists was 
found a bronze libula decorated with coral and 
pearl, and possibly of Etruscan origin. Not far 
from these tumuli are some curious heaps of old 
iron slags, evidently resulting from the imperfect 
smelting of the local iron-stone. No less than 
400 waggon-loads of these slags were lately re- 
moved for road-mending. Dr. Mechlis regards 
them ns relics of prehistoric iron-smelting f and 
suggests, in fact, that they were left by that pre- 
Roman people wdiq are represented in the tumuli 
by the man with the iron sword. 

BOTANY. 

Pkof. B. Frank communicates to the Botan- 
ische Zeitung (No. 40) an account of a few short 
investigations on parasitic fungi, conducted with 
the viow of determining whether they are the 
cause, or merely the concomitant, of certain leaf- 
stains on which they occur. In the cases ex¬ 
amined by him he succeeded in producing the 
stains by sowing and cultivating the funri in 
question on the fresh leaves. The fungi experi¬ 
mented with were Isariopsis pusilla, and species of 
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Ramitlaria and Cercospora ; of none of these was 
the life-history at all well known, and the short 
sketches given are of considerable mycological im¬ 
portance. 

Dr. Moritz Traube continues in No. 42 of 
the Botanische Zeitung the discussion on the 
mechanical theory of cell-growth—already en¬ 
gaged in by Sachs, De Vries, and the author. 

Dr. 0. F. Nyman has published the first part 
(Ranunculaceae — Pomaceae) of a Conspectus 
Florae Europaeae. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Entomological Society.— (Wednesday, November 6.) 

H. W. Bates, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited a specimen of 
Chauliognathus excellent (Telephoridae), a new beeSle 
from Now Granada.—Mr. H. T. Sfainton exhibited a 
new horn-feeding Tinea (T. oricnlalis) which had 
been reared by Mr. Simmons, of Poplar.—The Rov. 
H. L. Gorham exhibited some rare British beetles 
taken in the neighbourhood of Horsham, Sussex. 
Mr. Goss exhibited specimens of a rare dragon-fly 
(Cordelia Curtisi) from Christchurch, Hampshire. 

Mr. Meldola exhibited a male specimen of the 
moth Erebus odorus, from Jamaica, possessing large 
tufts or brushes on the hind legs, which were con¬ 
sidered as probably scent-secreting organs.—Prof. 
Wood Mason exhibited drawings aud made remarks 
on the flower-simulating Mantidae.—Mrs. Randolph 
Clay exhibited a living specimen of a beetle, Zophcrus 
Brunei, from Yucatan, worn as an ornament.—Sir 
Sydney Saunders exhibited specimens of Blastophaga 
Pscnes, Linn., employed in the process of cuprifica- 
tion, received from Mr. J. Lichtenstein, of Mont¬ 
pellier; also specimens of Sycophaga crassipes, 
W'est., from the sycamore figs of Egypt, together 
with certain apterous associates.—The secretary read 
a communication from the Board of Trade with refer¬ 
ence to the damage done to the corn-crops in tha 
neighbourhood of Mariapol by swarms of the beetle 
Anisoplia austriaca. A sub-committee was appointed 
to draw up a Report on the same.—Miss E. A. 
Ormerod read a paper on Pula rosac, the well-known 
insect producing the so called “ rnst ” in carrot-crops. 
She advocated the use of a phenol preparation for 
the destruction of this pest.—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse 
read a paper containing “ Descriptions of New Tele- 
phoridae from Central and South America.”—Sir 
Sydney Saunders communicated a papet “ On the 
Habits and Affinities of Sycophaga and Apocn/pta 
from the Sycamore Figs of Egypt.”—Mr. Distant 
communicated “Descriptions of New Species of 
Hemiptera-Homoptera.” 


Royal Archaeological Institute. — (Thursday, 
November 7.) 

C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. At 
this the opening meeting of a now session, the Chair¬ 
man alluded to the hospitable reception that had been 
accorded to the Institute at the meeting at Northamp¬ 
ton, and the great interest of the places that had been 
visited in that historic and well-favoured district. 
The death of Mr. David Laing, at a ripe old age, was 
spoken of at some length, and his many antiquarian 
attainments touched on; his friendship with Sir 

Walter Scott was an interesting link with the past,_ 

The Rev. R, S. Baker read a paper upon “ The recent 
Exploration of the Roman Camp at Irchester, near 
'Wellingborough." From the beginning of June last, 
up to the present day, these careful researches had 
been personally conducted by Mr. Baker, and be ex¬ 
hibited some of the fruits of his labour to the meeting 
viz., a large collection of Roman antiquities, in¬ 
cluding human hair, coins, pottery, fresco-painting, 
and military weapons of iron, which latter were partly 
accounted for by the ironstone district in which they 
had been found.—Mr. Ready exhibited a beautiful 
gold embossed repeating watch of the time of Queen 
Anno ; a collect ion of late RuVau finger rings found in 
London; and a fine example of an inscribed silver ring 
of the time of Henry III,—Mr. Hartshorne exhibited 
a M3, catalogue of the library of Lund Church, 
1578.—Sir J. Markham sent a rubbing of an Arabic 
inscription from the island of Cyprus.—Miss Simson 
exhibited a pair of satin mittens, early eighteenth- 
century. 


New Shakspbrb Society.—(F riday, HovemberS) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair Th. 
paper read was by Mr. P. A. Daniel, on “ The Time 
or Durations of the Action of Shakspere’s Pk„- 
Part I.—The Comedies.” Mr. Daniel took these'in 
the order of the Folio, and, telling ehortlv how am 
scenes of each play were comprised in one dav', 
action, and what intervals, if any, must be enpp-sVj 
between the successive days, then Bummed up the re- 
suit in this way “ The time, then, of At You Bit 
It may be taken a8 ten days represented on the stage 
with such sufficient intervals as the reader mar 
imagine for himself as requisite for the probabilitv of 
the plotDay 1. Act I., sc. i. Day 2. Act. I., sc ii 
and in., and Act IL, sc. i. [Act II., sc. in.]. Dav j. 
Act II., sc. ii. [Act III., sc. i.] ; an interval of a few 
days—the journey to Arden. Day 4. Act IL, sc. iv. 
Day 5. Act II., sc. v., vi., and vii.; an interval of a 
few days. Day 6. Act III., sc. ii.; an interval-in¬ 
definite. Day 7. Act III., sc. iii. Day 8. Act III., 
sc. iv. and v.; Act IV., sc. i., ii., and iii.; and Act V, 
sc. i. Day 9. Act V., sc. ii. and iii. Day 10. ActV., 
sc. iy. Two scenes of the play—Act II., sc. iii., and 
Act III., sc. i.—are placed, within brackets, ont of 
their actual order in this table. The first must be 
referred to day No. 2, the second to day No. 3 [sea 
tho analysis]. Looking to the time of the scenes, 
they are out of place: the author seems to have gone 
back to resume these threads of the story which yew 
droppod while other parts of tho plot were in band." 
Many curious inconsistencies in the mentions of time, 
seasons, and parts of the day were pointed out, but 
Mr. Daniel absolved Shakspero from tho confusion in 
the Merry Wives —where FalstafFs second adventure 
takes place on the morning of the same day in which 
his first adventure had taken place in the afternoon— 
by supposing that, some manager had rolled two 
scenes into one, and altered two or three of Shak¬ 
spere’s notes of time. In the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed, attention was called to the change in the pre¬ 
sent meaning of tha sailor’s glass —half-an-hour— 
from Shakspere’s glass or hour-glass. And it 6eems 
as if his “ pilot’s glass ” in All's Well , II., i., was even 
a two-hour glass. 


Royal Astronomical Society.—( Friday, 
November 8.) 

Lord Lindsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. Among 
the presents received special attention was drawn to 
a copy of the Sidereal Messenger, which had been 
presented to the society by Mr. Burnham, of Chicago, 
at the desire of Mr. Ranyard, to whom he had first 
presented it on the occasion of the late Eclipse Expe¬ 
dition. The copy was said to be the only complete or 
nearly complete one in England, and to be more per¬ 
fect than any of the copies in the public libraries of 
America.—Mr. Gill reported on “ The Progress oi 
the Reductions in Connexion with the Ascension 
Expedition to observe the Opposition of Mars." fi* 
had .applied to most of the principal observatories at 
home and abroad to assist him by determining the 
places of the stars near which the planet passed, and 
he had received a very hearty response to his applica¬ 
tions. The comparison of the observations from 
fourteen observatories of precisely the same stars, all 
observed about the same epoch, showed much larger 
discordances than might. have been expected. There 
was a difference of 3" of arc between the mean of the 
right ascensions observed at Washington and observed 
at Oxford, and it became an interesting question to 
determine the origin of this discordance. He intended 
to issue a circular requesting the observatories to make 
test observations for determining personal errors dc- 
pending upon the magnitudes of the stars. In conclud¬ 
ing his account of the work of reduction which had b?eD 
accomplished, Mr. Gill said that he gave at present 
only the deduced correction of tho assumed paralU*, 
but would not state the assumed parallax, as there 
was a form of criticism which was useless, although 
it was unfortunately too frequent—namely, the criti¬ 
cism of the result according as it agreed or disagreed 
with preconceived notions of what the result ought 
to be.—Mr. Penrose read a paper on his observations 
of the total eclipse of tho sun on July 29 last. lie 
exhibited a large drawing of the corona as seen by 
him from a station near Denver, Colorado. He had 
devoted his attention chiefly to the upper part of tka 
corona, and especially to the rays near tho north 
pole of the sun, which appeared to have a structure 
which had reminded him of spun glass. That part 
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of the drawing which depended on his own sketches 
corresponded very well with the evidence of the 
photographs which had been taken.—Dr. Schuster 
read a paper on his observations of the same eclipse, 
made at Las Animas, in South Colorado. Ho had 
intended to use a spectroscope with a fluorescent eye¬ 
piece, but unfortunately the cell of it had been 
damaged in transit, and ho had been obliged to use 
the spectroscope in the ordinary way. Ho noticed 
that as the eclipse proceeded he was able to see 
further and further into the violet end of the spec¬ 
trum ; and, as other observers had made the Bame 
remark, he thought that possibly thero might be some 
condensation of aqueous vapour going on during the 
eclipse, which might cause the atmosphere to become 
more transparent to rays of short-wave length. He had 
perceived the corona shortly before the beginning of 
totality, and had made some spectroscopic observa¬ 
tions of it, fixing especially one pretty bright lino in 
the green. He thought that polariscopic observations 
were likely to furnish further information with regard 
to the constitution of the corona. There seemed to 
be no doubt that there was a place a littlo above the 
sun’s limb where the polarisation was strongest. 
According to theory, polarisation ought to increase 
gradually outwards; but in fact it soon reached a 
maximum, beyond the area of which it was found to 
decrease in intensity. He accounted for it by sup¬ 
posing that beyond the area of maximum polarisation a 
condensation of the particles might take place so that 
the light was dispersed according to the ordinary- 
laws of reflection. With regard to the shape of the 
corona, he wished to point out that it was symmetri¬ 
cal in reference to an axis which did not coincide 
with the sun’s axis ; and ho mentioned the difi'erences 
which he had found in different eclipses. Mr. Ilanyard 
expressed his doubts of the possibility of determining 
the position of tho axis of symmetry with the preci¬ 
sion spoken of by Dr. Schuster. He had spent some 
lime in orienting the photographs and drawings of 
the corona for the society's eclipse volume. Tho 
best-oriented photographs wero those of the 
corona of 1871 ; but oven in the case of these 
there would probably be an error of a degree or 
more. The next best oriented photographs were 
those of the corona of 1800 ; but with the exception 
of these two eclipses he should be sorry to speak of 
the correctness of the orientations of the axis of 
symmetry within .3°.—Mr. Neison read a paper “ On 
Newcomb's Correction of Hansen’s Value of the 
Secular Acceleration." in wiiich he suggested that 
Newcomb had given too much weight to the evidence 
derived from the oldest of the known lunar eclipses, 
which rather disagreed with that of tho succeeding 
ones, and that by omitting it the correction of tho 
acceleration would bring it sensibly nearer to its 
theoretical value.—Mr. Kanvard read a note “On the 


A’resonce of Particles of Irou in the Atmosphere,” and 
related some experiments made during his return 
voyage from America for gathering such particles by 
means of glycerine-plates. Ho also showed a photo¬ 
graph of the oxygen spectrum presented to tho society 
i.y Dr. Henry Draper, of Now York, and drew special 
attention to a group of four lines in the oxygen 
«pectrum, which coincided with great exactness with 
four similar bright lines in the solar spectrum. Mr. 
t’liristie asked how this was to be reconciled with 
the announcement of Prof. J. C. Draper that he had 
tonn 1 sixty-five dark lines in the solar spectrum 
which corresponded with oxygon lines; and a discus¬ 
sion ensued respecting the value of the evidence on 
l.'Oth aides.—.it the close of the meeting attention 
was drawn to a rare phenomenon which would be 

v i slide on November 12, 1879, from the planet Mars— 
a. transit of tho earth and moon across the sun's disc— 
•and the circumstances connected with it were men¬ 
tioned in some detail. The last transit of the kind 
took place in November, 18U0; the next to follow 

vi ill occur in May, 1005. 


Physical Society. — {Saturday, November 9.) 

Puof. G. C. Foster, V.-P„ and afterwards Prof. W. G 
Adams, President, in the Chair. Prof. W. G. Adam 
explained a simple appliance, made by Mr. S. C 
Tisley, for exhibiting tile coloured bands due to inter 
ttrance with thick plates. The bands due to regula 
reflection and refraction were produced by two thici 
t r:llhl t0 oaeh other, and fixed in , 
that thn'r* u ri -' e t' n g u l«r apertures on its flat face.- 
'ght fell on the first plate at an angle o 


60°. The elliptical interference bands due to the 
scattering or diffusion of light at a point on the front 
surface of one of the plates were shown by means of 
a precisely analogous arrangement, except that the 
inclination of the plates to each other was somewhat 
greator; in this case the interference bands formod by 
regular reflection fall in another direction, so that 
they are not recoived by the eye. Prof. Adams pointed 
out that this instrument woald form a convenient 
means of obtaining polarised light in cases where tho 
length of a Niehol's prism is objectionable.—Prof. 
W. P. Barrett exhibited and explained Edison's 
microtasimeter and carbon telephone. He referred to 
Du Moneel’s early observations and Clerac’s plumbago 
rheostats, and he stated that Edison was probably the 
first to apply tho diminished resistance of carbon 
under pressuro to a practical use. He uses compressed 
lampblack, a button of which may be formed as 
follows : —The wick of a paraffin lamp having been 
cut so that it smokes, a quantity of lampblack is 
formed in tho chimney; tho lower portion, which has 
tho more intonse black colour, is collected from time 
to time, and all brown particles must bo carefully 
removed, since they offer a greater resistance. The 
mass is compressed into a disc about the size of 
a sixpence, crushed, passed through a fine sieve, and 
again compressed, and this operation may bo two 
or throe times repeatod in order to attain to per¬ 
fect uniformity. The carbon button rests on a 
smooth metallic surface in connexion with a binding 
screw, and a similar conducting surface rests upon it 
leading to a second binding screw, A strip of hard 
rubber 1 in.'long, | in. wido, and j’ s in. thick, is 
supported vertically above it, its upper end being 
attached to a fine screw worked by a tangent screw 
with graduated iiead. Tho whole is enclosed in a 
heavy conical brass box. Prof. Barrett suggested that 
the apparatus should be inverted, because the weight 
of the strip on the button is found to prevent the 
needle of tho galvanometer returning at once to zero. 
It was shown that the hand at some distance caused 
a considerable deflection, and Prof. Barrett stated that 
in a stiil room tho instrument becomes so sensitive as 
to be almost unmanageable. By replacing the hard 
rubber by a strip of gelatine varnished on one side, 
a very slight chango in the hygrometric state of the 
atmosphere can be detected by tho absorption of 
moisture causing expansion of tho gelatine, and, 
therefore, compression of the carbon. Its action as 
an anoroid baroscope was suggested by Prof. 
Barrett, the button being associated with an 
exhausted box. Jle pointed out that before the 
tasimeter can be used as a measuring instrument, 
experiments must be made in order to ascertain 
the exact relation between tho resistance of car¬ 
bon and the pressure to which it is subjected. 
The carbon telephone was next described. A very 
ingenious and simple form of shunt, recoived from 
Mr. Edison with the tasimeter, deserves men¬ 
tion. A row of brass studs fixed on a board are 
united by plugs, so that if the current enters at one 
end it can pass out at the other without meeting 
with any appreciable resistance. But, if a plug bo 
removed, it throws in about four inches of a resisting 
wire wound over two rows of pins underneath tho 
board, one row of which are in metallic connexion 
with the studs. Thus the entire length of wire is in 
circuit when all the plugs are removed. Finally, 
Prof. Barrett mentioned that a communication has 
just been received from Mr. Edison, stating that ho 
lias sueceided in arranging an efficient receiving 
instrument, in which no form of magnet is employed.— 
Mr. Ladd theu showed several forms of electric lamp, 
arranged so as to render the use of clockwork un¬ 
necessary. In that known as Wallace’s workshop 
lamp, the spark passes between the edges of two 
plates, the lower one being fixed, while tho upper ono 
is raised to a suitable distance by an electro-magnet, 
brought into action immediately on the passing of the 
current. A second form, in which an annular magnet 
was employed, acted on tho same principle, the 
armature carrying the upper plate being specially 
arranged so as to give a maximum of attractive force. 
In the third form, the V-lamp, two rods of graphite 
wore inclined at an angle of 48° to tho vertical, resting 
in contact on a piece cf china. Immediately on the 
current passing, an electro-magnet is caused to act, 
and after the rods have been firmly gripped, they are 
separated, and the support removed. Should the 
circuit be broken, they will at once fall together. 


AnTHEOPO LOGICAL INSTITUTE. — {Tuesday, 
November 12.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. Mr. Robert Cast read a “ Report on 
Anthropological Proceedings at the Oriental Con¬ 
gress,” in which he gave a digest of all the papers 
and discussions at that Congress which appertained 
to the scioneo of Anthropology.—Mr. Park Harrison 
read a papor on some characters tattooed on a 
Motu girl. The Motu are a people located in the 
south-eastern peninsula of New Guinea, and are de¬ 
scribed by the Rev. Dr. Turner as a snporior race to 
the Papuans, from whom they differ both in colour 
and customs. The marks are mostly arranged in 
groups of three. On the right arm, however, nine 
or ten aro apparently connected by a lino running 
above them all. The characters are twenty-three 
or twenty-four in number, and are formed of 
straight lines in the following combinations, viz.: 
fire of two linos; nine of three lines; five of 
four lines; and three of five lines. The Motu 
characters are used simply for ornament or charms. 
As an example of the uso of letters for tattoo- 
marks, the case of the Austrian subject was cited 
who, having been taken prisoner in Burmah a 
few years ago, was there tattooed with letters 
and other patterns. Beside the characters on 
tho Motu girl there are various pictures or hiero¬ 
glyphics consisting of eyes and eyebrows, a lunar 
crescent, and other forms. 


Chemical Society. — {Tuesday, November 12.) 

This whs a special meeting to heir the Faraday 
Lecture, which was delivered in tho theatre of the 
Royal Institution by Prof. A. Wurtz, and was entitled 
“ La Constitution de la Matibro a l’Etat Gazoux.” 
The lecturer commenced by expressing his sense of 
the great honour which had been conferred on him by 
inviting him to speak in a theatre sacred to the nnmo 
of Faraday. Tho subject was one of groat, interest 
to physicists and chemists. For some time gases and 
vapours were separated from each other by the dis¬ 
tinction that vapours could be condensod to fluids, 
while gases were not so condensable. This distinction 
has gradually been brokon down, and the existence of 
a body in tho state of gas or liquid has been reduced 
to a simple question of temperature and pressure. 
Young Faraday, while assistant at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, liquefied chlorine; soon afterwards he obtained 
sulphurous acid, ammonia, cyanogen, and many other 
gases in the liquid stato. In all his experiments the 
principal agent employed was pressure ; some gases 
resisted all attempts to liquoi'y them by pressure 
alone, and wero called permanent gases. From 
Andrew's researches it bocamo evident that for 
each liquid thero is a temperature, the “ criti¬ 
cal point,” above which it is impossible for the 
liquid to exist as such; however onormous the 
pressure may bo, it must assume tho gaseous con¬ 
dition. The dynamical theory was thou touched upon 
as regards its explanations of the above facts. 
Intense cold was finally tried in conjunction with 
enormous pressure, and by these moans MM. Cailletet 
and Raoul Pictet have succeeded in liquefying almost 
simultaneously all gases hithorto called perma¬ 
nent. A description of the apparatus used by 
these investigators was given. Thus the distinction 
between permanent and non-permanent gases has 
been abolished, and thero nre no longer any perma¬ 
nent gases. Molecules and molecular force were then 
considered by the lecturer, especially Avogadro’s 
law: “Equal volumes of gases and vapours enclose 
the samo number of molecules.” Next was illus¬ 
trated and developed tho proposition ; “If ono 
atom of hydrogen occupies ono volume, the mole¬ 
cules of all compound bodies in the gaseous stato 
occupy two volumes.” The apparent exceptions 
to this latter proposition were dwelt upon and pro¬ 
nounced to be duo to a decomposition of tho substances 
which form tho exceptions. With an experiment 
which demonstrated this to be the case with chloral 
hydrate, the lecturer concluded. The lecture was 
throughout remarkable for the elegant experiments 
with which it was illustrated. At the conclusion of 
the lecture Prof. Wurtz was presented with the 
Faraday modal struck in palladium. 
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London Mathematical Society.— ( Thursday, 
November 14.) 

Loud Rayleigh, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
After the treasurer’s and secretaries’ Reports had been 
read and adopted, the meeting proceeded to the 
election of the new council. The following gentle¬ 
men were electedMr. C. W. Merrifield, l'.R.S., 
presidenr; Prof. Cayley, F.R.S., and Lord Ray¬ 
leigh, F.R.S., vice-presidents. Other changes in tho 
council were mado in accordance with our recent 
notice in tho Academy (October 19, p. 379).—Mr. 
Merrifield having taken tho Chair, Mr. J. I). It. 
Dickson, M.A., was elected a member, and Prof. W. 
S. Jevons, F.R.S., proposed for election. The chair¬ 
man then read a lettor address, d to the Society by Mr. 
Warren do la Rue, respecting a memorial to M. 
Leverrier. — Lord Rayleigh communicated a paper “ On 
the Instability of Jots;’’ Mr. Harry Hart read a 
short note by Prof. Crofton “ On Self-strained Frames 
of Six Jointsand Mr. Tucker (hon. sec.) read an 
abstract of a paper “ On the Calculus of equivalent 
Statements, III.” by Mr. H. McColl. This last con¬ 
tained tho solution of a test problem to show the 
power of tho author's method of elimination ; then an 
explanation with illustrations and applications of 
another allied method, which he calls “ tho method 
of Unit and Zero Substitution ; ” next, a brief indica¬ 
tion of the way in which the algebra of logic may 
render important service to scientific men in investi¬ 
gating the causes of natural phenomena; and, lastly, 
a brief criticism of Prof. Jevons's method of solving 
logical problems. 


Meteorological Society.— ( Thursday , November 14.) 
C. Greaves, Esq., President, in tho Chair. The 
third of a courso of six lectures on “Meteorology ” 
was delivered by Mr. It. Strachan, the subject being 
“Tho Barometer and its Uses, Winds and Storms.” 
The lecturer commenced by giving an historical notice 
of tho invention and perfecting of the barometer, and 
said that meteorology was mainly concerned with 
standard instruments. He then stated that Fortin's 
baroinetor was considered a standard for first-class 
stations; the Kew pattern marine baromoter, a 
standard for use at sea ; and Gay-Lussac's syphon 
barometer, a standard for travellers; and gave a de¬ 
scription of the relative merits of these with regard to 
accuracy and permanency of errors. He also referred 
to the Kew pattern barograph and the aneroid, and 
explained some of tho uses of tho barometer as a 
weather-glass. With the aid of maps and diagrams 
ho illustrated the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
in storms, the avorago distribution over the globe, 
and the diurnal range of pressure. In conclusion, ho 
referred to tho labours of Admiral FitzRoy, Mr. 
Glaisher, and others, and described how atmospheric 
pressure was correlated to temporaturo, wind, and 
weather. 


Royal Asiatic Society. —( Monday, November 18.) 

Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. E. L. Braudreth, as delegate of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, spoko of the groat success of the 
Oriental Congress, held at Florence in September 
last, and mentioned the kindness of the Italian hosts, 
and tho remarkable number of distinguished scholars 
who were present. Ho added that no one could hare 
come away without a personal sense of the obligation 
conferred on stranger visitors by the indefatigable 
exertions of the Secretary, Prof, de Gubernatis, upon 
whom all, or most, of the work really fell.—A paper 
was read, contributed by Mr. Edward Thomas, F.R.S., 
“ On the Position of Women in the East in Olden 
Times,” in which the writer called attention to a 
custom common in the ancient world, and still pre¬ 
vailing in some parts of the East, of naming children 
after the mother rather than after the father, showing 
the prominout influence of the womon. This subject 
he illustrated by reference to the well-known usages 
of Lycia, Caria, Etruria, Persia, ancient and modern 
India, Ceylon, and Australia. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Pretty Arts for Leisure Hours: a Book for 
Ladies. By Ellis A. Davidson. (Chapman and 
Hall.) From the numerous works “ By the Same 


Author ” mentioned on tho title-page, and fol¬ 
lowed by “ etc. etc.,” Mr. Davidson would appear 
to have obtained readers for some at least of his 
former volumes. If tho present book is to bo 
tnken as a fair sample of his ware, we can only 
express our astonishment at his success. In calling 
it A Book for Ladies, the author could not have 
paid a worse compliment to the fair sex. Can it 
be possible that there are many-ladies with 
leisure hours who would be content to employ 
them in trying to carve such a very ugly end of 
a book-cradle as Fig. 1, or to imitate in leather- 
work such an amorphous object as that called 
“ Sprig of Yiue,” Fig. 14 ? We trust not; hut if 
it be so, then this book may provide a safety- 
valve for pent-up folly which might prove dan¬ 
gerous if turned in another direction. We all 
know who finds mischief for idle hands to do; 
and as Mr. Davidson's instructions can end in 
nothing worse than waste of time, wood, and 
cardboard, and some nice messes on the carpet, ho 
may be a real benefactor to Bociety. To those, 
however, who have leisure hours, and wish to 
practise some art, pretty or not, to some purpose, 
we cannot recommend this volume. 

An Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass. 
By A. A. (llivingtons.) This modest little book, 
by a very modest author, though little more than 
a compilation, is sensibly and simply arranged and 
very carefully written. To those who have not 
time or opportunity to make a thorough study of 
the larger works on the subject, and yet wish to 
lie able to take an intelligent interest in the 
windows of the churches they may see on their 
travels, it will prove a very valuable vade-mecum. 
Tho characteristics of the different periods of 
glass-painting are clearly and shortly noted, and 
a sufficient account is given of the most remark¬ 
able examples of each style. As a guide, how¬ 
ever, in discriminating between the merits of 
modem glass windows the book is less satisfactory. 
On this account the chapter on “ Glass-Painting 
in the Nineteenth Century ” is the least valuable 
of all. The studeut, after learning something 
about the different styles of the dilferent centuries, 
will naturally wish to know, not only what is the 
best glass now produced, hut also why it is the 
best. Although we think A. A. too diffident iu 
expressing bis opinions on these points, we are 
bound to sav that the sound remarks scattered 
through the book on the principles of the art will 
he of much use to the student in forming a correct 
judgment as to the merit of any window he may 
see. 

Archief voor Neelerlandsche Kunstgesehieelenis : 
verzamelhig van meerendcels onuitgeejeven berichten. 
Bijeengebraclit door Fr. D. O. Obreen. (Rotter¬ 
dam.) We have already noticed (April 7 and 
June 9, 1877) the earlier numbers of this work, 
the first volume of which is now completed. It 
comprises 330 pages of closely-printed matter, with 
twelve plates of facsimiles of marks, armorial 
hearings of art corporations, &c., and a careful 
Index which adds greatly to the utility of the 
work. Among the documents printed in the later 
numbers are several relating to tapestry and 
stained glass executed for the Admiralty at 
Rotterdam, 1044-46; others concerning the manu¬ 
facture of art-pottery at Utrecht, 1610-1773; and 
a contract for painting the shutters of tho organ 
in the great church at Alkmaar, dated August 16, 
1043; these shutters, the work of Caesar van 
Everdingen, are still in the church; the subject 
which they represent is the Triumph of King Saul. 
Those who have visited the Museum at Rotter¬ 
dam will probably remember a large and clever 
picture representing the Governors of the House 
of the Holy Ghost, or Old Men’s Home, in the 
High Street at Rotterdam—a group of five persons, 
all in black, three of whom are seated at a table 
while the other two are standing by. This 
work, dated 1653, was attributed formerly, 
on the authority of Mr. Lamme, to A. Mij- 
tens; Biirger, in 1860, ascribed it to James 
Backer ; the official catalogue of 1867 assigns 
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it to Daniel Mijtens the elder. Documents 
here published prove it, however, to he the work 
of John Damian Cool, a hitherto unknown artist 
of Rotterdam, whose name figures among those of 
the master-painters admitted into the Guild of 
St. Luke at Delft on March 7, 1614. He re¬ 
turned to Rotterdam in 1018, if not sooner, and 
there married, April53, 1023, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Cornelius, widow of the painter Louis Perceiles, 

On October 20, 1052, John D. Cool made a con¬ 
tract with the Governors of the Old Men's Home 
bv which they agreed to admit him into that in¬ 
stitution on condition of his paying them a sura of 
1,225 florins, and in addition painting a picture 
representing them assembled together in the 
council-room of the house. The artist died on 
November 24, 1060, and was buried in the church 
on tho 27th ; this, his only known work, continued 
to adorn the Governors’ room until 1849, when it 
was transferred to tho Museum. Rectifications of 
this sort are invaluable, and we trust that this 
work may meet with the encouragement it 
deserves. Tho archives of many of the old Dutch 
towns, as yet unexplored, contain abundant notes 
of interest concerning the old Netherlandish 
artists and their works, which ought to be care- 1 
fully collected and printed as soon as possible, 

M. Cn art.es Blanc has just published in me 
volume (Renouard), under the title of let Berne. 
Arts <i lExposition universelle de 1873, the fort¬ 
nightly articles which he contributed to the 
Temps. Ilis criticism is highly interesting, as it 
represents the purest academic spirit prevailing at 
tlio present moment in the upper classes. M. 
Blanc is at once Professor of Aesthetics at the 
College de France, a member of the French 
Academy and of the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
an ex-Director of Fine Arts. In these psge, the 
result of somewhat hasty study and a ready pen, 
will be found the average of the criticisms of 
men of the world on all the schools which sent 
their principal representatives in painting, sculp¬ 
ture, engraving, <Src., to the Champs de Marc 
The chapter on etching and engraving is all the 
more curious inasmuch as, after working from the 
model inPaul Delaroche’s studio, M.CharlesE hm 
learnt the patient art of line-engraving wrier 
Luigi Calamatta. His criticisms on the Englisx 
school are not very extensive. M. Charles Blare, i 
in the academic sphere within which his intellect 
is confined, was only able to give it a somewhat 
divided attention, though not wholly unsympa¬ 
thetic. Of Millais’ work he prefers his landslips 
to his portraits. “ Les paysnges anglais, h? , 
writes, it propos of Messrs. Morris, Morgan, 
Aumonier, Macbeth, Boughton, Pinwell, Mac- 
Whirter (he does not mention Frederick Walker’', 
“sont presque toujours expressifs. H y » ® 
fond de sentimentalisme dans toute la peinture 
anglaise. Le mot sensible n’est pas le synonyms 
de ridicule, comma chez nous.” And M. Charb 
Blanc pursues the traces of this sentiment- 
alism among the <p«irc-painters, Fildes, H , u 
Sant, Wallis, Calderon, Yeames, Leslie, Stone. 
Orchardson, Miss Staples, &c., ending with Mr 
Alma Tadema, in whom he recognises “nwr? 
archaeological science than style.” He con.-rirfr 
the most striking painting to be Mr. Burne Jones? 
Merlin and Vivien. Among portrait-painters ue 
eminent critic quotes Messrs. Millais, for 
Beefeater, Watts, J. Pettie, Ouless, and Leighton. 
He pronounces the masterpiece of the Englisn 
school to be Mr. Herkomer’s Chelsea Pensiw'f- 
In the field of sculpture but few works are mt° - 
tioned—Mr. Leighton’s Athlete, Fuller's Desert e. 
Mr. Boehm’s Stallion and Thomas CarlyU. R « 
certain that the masterpieces of Pheidias, whic^ 
present in the British Museum the eloqu^n. 
spectacle of their eternal beauty, are more visit" 
by tourists than by sculptors. 


NOTES ON AMT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Wb are glad to learn that Sir Coutts LindsM 
has received Her Majesty’s permission to pum'- - 
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a complete series of reproductions from the draw¬ 
ings by tire Old Masters in the Koval Library at 
Windsor. The exhibition last year at the Gros- 
venor Gallery of the wonderful series of designs 
by -Liouardo da Vinci suggested the importance of 
making these treasures permanently accessible to 
the artistic public, and Mr. Stephen Thompson, to 
whom the labour of photography has been en¬ 
trusted, has already taken upwards of two 
hundred negatives. The reproductions, which 
have been made by means of the Autotype 
-Permanent Process, will, we understand, bo ready 
for issue in the course of a few weeks. They will 
bo arranged in four portfolios, of which the first two 
will contain one hundred drawings by Lionardo. 
The third portfolio will contain the drawings of 
Raphael and Michelangelo ; and the fourth port¬ 
folio will be devoted to the Early Italian Masters, 
and to Purer, Claude, &c. 

1st regard to the approaching exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery we hear that a very remarkable 
series of Italian drawings is to be lent for 
exhibition from the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. This collection is only known to the public 
by one or two examples exhibited at Leeds, and 
the present display will therefore be in the nature 
of a revelation. \Ve understand that it contains 
some exquisite specimens of Lionardo da Vinci, 
Andrea Mantegna, Raphael, and Giorgione. The 
early Florentine School is also said to bo well re¬ 
presented. 

Mr. Millais is said to be so pleased with the 
etching from the portrait of Mrs. llischotl'sheim 
lately published in LArt that be has invited the 
engraver, Mr. Waltuer, to etch the picture of The 
Gambler's Wife. 

Mr. Berksford Hope, M.P., has consented to 
preside at the distribution of prizes to the students 
of the St. Martin's Lane School of Art, which is 
to take place on the 29th inst. 

Mr. Frederick Leighton, the newly-elected 
President of the Iloyal Academy, has accepted an 
invitation to be present at the annual dinner of 
the Arts Club, which will be held early in De¬ 
cember. 

AVe regret to learn that Mr. Ilerkomer is se¬ 
riously ill. 

We understand that the Koval Academy has 
not definitely decided to bold an exhibition of 
drawings by the Old Masters this winter. The 
announcements which have been made to that 
effect have been somewhat premature. Several 
members of the Academy feel, it is said, consider 
able reluctance to undertake a task that would 
give the appearance of entering into competition 
with the Grosvenor Gallery'; and this view is 
partly strengthened by the fact that most of the 
private collectors have again offered their contri¬ 
butions to the institution in Bond Street. To 
the public, however, it would clearly be a gain 
that the Academy should prosecute their idea. 
Their efforts would form an interesting supplement 
to the more extensive collection that will be 
found elsewhere. 

The purchase of a large collection of sketches 
by John Leech is likely to be made for the library 
of the Charterhouse School. These sketches, in¬ 
cluding, among a number of others, those for the 
Comic History of Rome and the Comic History of 
England, were offered by the Leech family for 
sale to the Charterhouse, the school in which 
John Leech was educated. A fund has now been 
raised among old Carthusians for their pur¬ 
chase, to which the managing committee of the 
library contribute 60?., so that it may be hoped 
that these delightful records of the wit and 
humour of a past scholar will be secured to stimu¬ 
late the comic genius of future Carthusians. 

Thk news of an important archaeological dis¬ 
covery at Wedmore, in Somerset, was reported 
last week to the Times by the secretary of the 
•Somersetshire Archaeological Society. Wed¬ 


more has long been supposed to have been the site 
of one of tiie palaces of our early English kings. 
It was here that Aelfred in 878 made his solemn 
peace or “frith” with the Danes, when their 
leader Gutbrum was baptised, and Wessex for the 
time delivered from these harassing Northmen. 
The thousandth anniversary of this event, which 
secured for England Aelfred’s wise rule and peace¬ 
ful government, was celebrated last September at 
Wedmore. Since then the llev. Sydenham 
Ilervey, the Rector of Wedmore, has undertaken 
excavations with a view of finding the site of the 
old Saxon palace, which tradition has always 
pointed out as lying in a field called the Court 
Garden, about a mile from Wedmore Church. 
Here then the rector commenced his digging, and 
has been so fortunate as to light—almost at once, it 
would seem—upon the very spot for which he was 
searching. At a depth of about six to ten feet 
below the ground he has discovered the remains 
of massive walls, cemented with ancient mortar. 
Five distinct lines of these have been opened, and 
Mr. Ilervey is now trying to find out their con¬ 
nexion, for they are not merely foundations, some 
of them being lined inside with plaster. Hitherto 
no coins have been found, but only a large quan¬ 
tity of pottery' both Roman and Early English, 
some of it ornamented in a rude manner, and one 
piece, probably the mouth of a jar, representing a 
small but beautiful female face. 

“ There can ho little doubt,” says Mr. Hunt, tho 
secretary, who sends the account, “ that Mr. Hervoy 
has really discovered the remains of the old palace of 
our West Saxon Kings, the very sceno of the high 
festival at which 1,000 years ago the peace was signed 
with the Danos, and the fillet was loosi-d from tho 
brow of Guthorm, or rather Aethelstan, to call him by 
his new Christian name. The character of the pottery 
and the shape of some of the shingles which have 
been found seem to point to tho probability that the 
old English building was raised upon the site of some 
older Komano-Celtie villa.” 

It is hoped that funds will be forthcoming to 
enable Mr. Ilervey to carry on operations, for no 
doubt much more remains to be laid open, and 
it is especially probable that coins will he dis¬ 
covered, the traditions of the place having always 
pointed to hidden treasure. 

Mr. Sam Boron, R.S.A., died at Edinburgh on 
the 19th inst. He was bora at Carlisle in 1*22, 
became an Associate of the Royal Scottish Aca¬ 
demy in 1867, and an Academician in 1875. We 
hope to speak more fully next week of the life 
and works of this distinguished artist. 

The new regulations concerning commissions for, 
and the acquisition of, works of art by the French 
Government were published last week in the 
Chronique des Arts. One of the most important 
of the articles enumerated is that “ commissions 
or acquisitions made by the State include the ex¬ 
clusive right for the State of reproduction by any 
means it may deem desirable.” Therefore no repe¬ 
tition of a work purchased by the State can be 
made by the artist or any other person without 
the express permission of the Administration. 
This permission, when granted, will determine the 
modifications which an artist must make in the 
reproduction of his work in order that the repeti¬ 
tion may not he confounded with the original. 

Two new historical portraits have lately been 
added to the series we nave already described as 
having been painted by Louis Gaillait in the 
Belgian Senate-house. These represent the Duke 
Philippe le Bon and Charles V., both standing out 
from gold backgrounds with excellent decorative 
effect. The Charles V. here, however, is not the 
Charles V. of Galkit's celebrated Abdication ; for, 
though the likeness is preserved, the whole life of 
the face seems to have died out. Philippe le Bon, 
also, is merely a conventional rendering of an 
established type. 

It is significant that the French Commission of 
Fine Arts, taking into consideration the large 
sums spent every .year in the purchase by the 


Government of religious pictures for churches, 
have decided that the 1-17,990 frs. allotted iu the 
Budget for the purchase of religious works shall 
henceforward go to increase the grant for acquisi¬ 
tions to tho national museums, which shall from 
this time bo augmented to 287,090 frs. 

The sepulchre of a Roman legionary has been 
found at dart, in La Vendee. It is curious that 
a leaden casque and a leaden dart have been 
found in this tomb, which are perfectly unique, so 
far as is known at present. The forms of tho 
casque, tho lance, and the leaden ring leave, ac¬ 
cording to antiquaries, no doubt as to their Roman 
origin ; but these leaden objects cannot be matched 
in any European museum, and thus have a con¬ 
siderable historical interest. 

The Athenaeum Belye announces that tho sale 
of the works loft by the late M. Madou will take 
place in the middlo of next month. Beside 
finished pictures, and sketches for well-known 
works, it includes a series of designs in yrisitille 
and colours of special interest. 

Excavations conducted in Bonn for some 
months past have led to interesting results. A 
Roman castrum has been discovered, which in 
reservation and extent is superior to that near 
lomhurg, which was considered unique in Ger¬ 
many. The apparatus for heating the floors and 
walls was found almost entire. 

The Grand Duke of Mcchlenhurg-Scliwerin 
has undertaken to restore the statue of Koerner 
erected iu his burial-place at AVoebheln,which has 
fallen into disrepair. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has bought for 
19,000 francs the picture by Lederstriims which 
excited such interest at the Paris Exhibition, The 
Body of Charles XII. carried across the Xonceyian 
Mountains. 

An important discovery of Roman sculptures 
has been made at Neunmgen on the Moselle. They 
are now on view in the Museum of Treves, and 
are in excellent preservation. Their subjects are of 
much interest, as thev chiefly represent domestic 
scenes, vintages, hunting, coursing, and so forth, 
indicating among other matters that even in those 
days vine-culture formed the chief occupation of 
the dwellers on the Moselle. In point of time 
they are, it is believed, to be referred to the 
second century a.d. 

It was proposed, we understand, by the Saxon 
Administration to appoint Adolf Ilalhreiter, the 
well-known Bavarian sculptor, to tho post of Pro¬ 
fessor and Director of the Department for Model¬ 
ling, Carving, &c., in the Dresden School of 
Science and Art. Ilalhreiter is reckoned among 
the most capable of those who pursue his special 
branch of art, and his loss at Munich would prob¬ 
ably have been most sensibly felt. In consequence, 
however, of a request said to have been made to 
him directly' bv King Ludwig, Ilalhreiter has de¬ 
clined the proffered post, and the king has shown 
his satisfaction by conferring upon him the rank 
and title of Royal Professor. 


THE STAGE. 

Oar Old Actors. By Henry Barton Baker. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 

The ephemeral nature of theatrical trinmphs 
has often been deplored. In the judgment 
of Hazlitt, however, “one thunder of ap¬ 
plause from pit, boxes, and gallery is equal 
to a whole immortality of posthumous 
fame ; ” and certainly biographers and book¬ 
makers have done their best to perpetuate 
the memories and the glories of the players. 
Mr. Baker, in his new work, Our Old Actors, 
travels over very well-trodden ground, and 
repeats many trite stories: it cannot be said, 
indeed, that he has added much to the stock 
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of information already possessed by the 
world and contained in such productions as 
Galt’s Lives of the Players, Doran’s Their 
Majesties’ Servants, and Mr. Clark Russell’s 
Representative Actors, &c. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Baker’s compilation may find a public 
among those readers who care only for books 
freshly issued from the press, or have no 
access to volumes which have ceased to 
circulate at tho public libraries, and have 
subsided into the quietude—possibly the 
neglect—of private shelves. Mr. Baker 
possesses a sufficient acquaintance with his 
subject, and provides very liberal quotations 
from the best and most entertaining of 
theatrical authorities. Many of his chapters, 
as he candidly states, have seen service in a 
detached form as magazine articles; but he 
has been at some pains to impart a coherent 
air to his book, and justly asserts of it that 
it is “ much more than a mere reprint.” 
At tho same time, his claim to have accom¬ 
plished “ a chronological history of actors 
and acting from Shakespeare to Macready ” 
is somewhat arrogant. He has rather ex¬ 
hibited a series of sketches of various per¬ 
formers, now ponrtraying some at full length 
on a large canvas, and now content to re¬ 
present but the heads and shoulders,or simply 
the profiles, of others, on a smaller scale, 
with some indistinctness of design and 
poverty of colour. In this way certain of tho 
players have acquired an importance which 
is above their strict due, tho position they 
held in their profession being borne in mind. 
It is not because of her merits as an actress 
that “ Pordita ” Robinson, for instance, 
figures so prominently in Mr. Baker’s book ; 
and as much, perhaps, may be said of Mrs. 
Jordan. There is no good reason why of 
two performers of equal note one should 
obtain a whole chapter to himself or herself, 
while the other is dismissed with the briefest 
of mention. For historical proportion too 
much is said about Master Betty, and exces¬ 
sive attention is bestowed upon Elliston. Mr. 
Baker protests against his book being re¬ 
garded as a biographical dictionary, while 
averring that he has recorded the names of 
all our old actors with the exception of those 
“which have fallen into oblivion and to 
which little or no interest is now attached.” 
But this profession is too unbounded. 

Mr. Baker usually states his facts care¬ 
fully enough, but he has been betrayed into 
sundry inaccuracies. It was not at the Red 
Bull, but at the theatre in Vere Street, Clare 
Market, that a woman, probably Mrs. Hughes, 
first appeared on the English stage, when 
Thomas Jordan’s Prologue was spoken “ to 
introduce the first woman that came to act 
on the stage in the tragedy called the Moor 
of Venice.” Referring to the death of Mount- 
ford, the actor, Mr. Baker—who prefers to 
spell the name Mountfort—writes:—“ The 
Peers did not consider murder proved against 
Hill, and to their disgrace acquitted him.” 
Captain Hill could not have been tried for 
murder by the House of Lords. As a matter 
of fact. Hill was not tried at all, but fled the 
country and escaped justice. The acquittal 
of Lord Mohun, although it has excited the in¬ 
dignation of Macaulay, was not unreasonable. 
The evidence showed that the nobleman 
and the player had been on cordial terms, 
and almost the last words uttered by 


Mountford were to the effect that he had 
received no violence at Lord Mohun’s 
hands. Mr. Baker adopts Dr. Doran’s state¬ 
ment that Colley Cibber died in Berkeley 
Square, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Neale’s copious History of the 
Abbey makes no mention of Cibber’s inter¬ 
ment there. In the Bioyraphia Dramallca 
it is stated that he died at Islington. Cun¬ 
ningham, in his London, enumerates Cibber 
among tho “ eminent inhabitants ” of Isling¬ 
ton, pointing out the house “ in which he 
is said to have died ” as next to the Castle 
Tavern, and records his burial in the vaults 
of the Danish Church in Wellclose Square, 
built by his father, Cains Gabriel Cibber, at 
the expense of Christian V., King of Den¬ 
mark. Mr. Baker says of Spranger Barry 
that he was born in 1719 and died in 1776, 
“ at the early age of 55.” lie died in 1777 
at the age of 58. Tho statement that 
Garrick and John Kemble alike attired 
Othello “ in the scarlet uniform of a British 
officer ” is certainly incorrect so far as 
Garrick is concerned, at any rate. He fol¬ 
lowed Foote’s example, and dressed Othello 
“after the custom of his country,” the 
Oriental habit unluckily enhancing the 
actor’s resemblance to Pompey, the little 
black boy in Hogarth’s pictures. Mrs. 
Robinson can hardly on the same evening 
have appeared in the two afterpieces of The 
Miniature Picture and The Irish Widow. The 
season closed at Drury Lane on May 31, 
1780, when the comedy of Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife was played with Lady Craven’s 
little play The Miniature Picture, in which no 
doubt Mrs. Robinson appeared as the 
heroine, Miss Camply, who assumes male 
dress, and calls herself Sir Harry Revel. 
After this, Perdita was seen no more upon 
tho stage. The story of the outrages suf¬ 
fered by the remains of George Frederick 
Cooke in America should be told upon the 
authority, not of Dr. Doran, but of Dr. 
Francis in his Old New York. Cooke’s skull 
was stolen, not at an inquest held imme¬ 
diately after death, but upon the transfer of 
the corpse, at Kean’s expense, from the 
stranger’s vault to the burial-ground of the 
parish church of St. Paul’s. Kean pos¬ 
sessed himself of one of the toe-bones to 
preserve as a relic. In the Memoirs of 
Hazlitt appears a letter addressed to him by 
one of his American admirers, proffering 
him, from a conviction that he would richly 
value “any part of so great a being,” a 
fragment of the liver of the departed actor ! 

These and other errors of like character 
can easily be corrected, and probably will 
occasion no sort of discomfort to the general 
reader. But it could be wished that Mr. 
Baker had abstained from the unpolished 
diction he now and then permits himself. 
“Pea-Green” Hayne, who jilted Miss Foote, 
was a poor and vicious creature, no doubt, and 
the Mrs. Cox who figures in the story of 
Edmund Kean was a worthless sort of 
woman, possibly; but it is not well to 
describe the one as a “ horsey silly cad,” or 
the other as “ Mrs. Potiphar.” Dr. John¬ 
son should not be bluntly referred to as 
“ Sam,” nor should Horace Walpole be 
dubbed “a superfine snob.” In books of 
serious pretence the slang of the streets 
should be eschewed. This is not an elegant 


sentence: “Daring her short professional 
career she accumulated 30,0001., which at 
her marriage she settled upon her family, 
which had always been dependant upon 
her.” Nor is this passage relating to the 
elder Mathews much to be admired: “ On 
the day ho left London to fulfil some engage¬ 
ment in Yorkshire, Scott called at his house 
and invited him to dine with him and Byron 
at Long’s, and proposed to be the companion 
of his journey to Warwick and Kenilworth, 
which he then greatly desired to see.” The 
statement that the younger Mathews was 
compelled to become an actor by “ the embar¬ 
rassed position of himself and his mother” 
is surely erroneous. 

The stage as it now exists Mr. Baker 
views despairingly. The old actors absorb 
all his tenderness of sentiment; toward 
players of a later date he is almost acri¬ 
monious. He holds that after the retirement 
of Garrick histrionic art underwent grave 
decline, and that the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly so long enjoyed and abused by the 
two patent theatres was simply the death¬ 
blow of the British drama. Accounting the 
Garrick period as “the grandest in theatrical 
annals,” he deals unkindly with the Kem¬ 
bles, whose management, he thinks, did not 
tend to the elevation of the stage. Mrs. 
Crawford, he ventures to decide, was a finer 
genius than Mrs. Siddons; and he lectures 
Miss Fanny Kemble severely for having 
written disparagingly of the art she once 
professed, politely reminding her that “but 
for the stage the Kembles might have been 
a generation of barbers.” He deems it a 
disgrace to the country that no national 
theatre exists supported by the State, or by 
wealthy amateurs, and he highly approves 
the censorship, believing that “ but for such 
a restraint there would not be a crime com¬ 
mitted, however atrocious, that some un¬ 
principled manager would not represent it 
upon his stage,” &c. Dutton Cook. 


MUSIC. 

BOROUGH OP HACKNEY CHORAL A8S0CUTI0S. 

An abnormal activity pervades musical circles 

just at present; but of the many interesting en¬ 
tertainments given recently, two concerts organised 
in connexion with the institution named above 
and the Royal Normal College for the Blind seem 
to demand the fullest notice. One would scarcely 
name the north-east district of London as a likely 
locality in which to find an undertaking having 
for its object the dissemination of music in its 
purest and most intellectual form. But here, at 
the very antipodes of rank, wealth, and fashion, 
we find a society carrying on its operations with 
a devotion to art almost stem in its unbending in¬ 
tegrity. Both inits internal working and in the 
strict regulations to which the audiences at its 
periodical concerts are asked to adhere, the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association shows * 
determination to advance the cause of niusievl 
culture by every means within its power, fur¬ 
ther than this, the programmes of the con¬ 
certs are mainly composed of works of art 
which other societies neglect, either from timm- 
ity or apathy; and the performances are ex¬ 
tinguished rather for excellence of ensemble than 
as occasions for the display of star vocalists am 
instrumentalists. When it is said that the public 
cares nothing for unfamiliar music, and 
requires the attraction of artiste of celebrity-be lore 
it will bestow its patronage, we may point to 
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Hackney Association as triumphant witness to the 
contrary. Of the share which Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
as conductor, has had in the labour of winning; 
for the society its present successful and honoured 
position this is scarcely the place to speak. A 
Dare narration of facts must suffice, and in this 
case the facts speak for themselves. The concert 
of Monday evening;—the lirst of the present 
season—was fairly representative in every respect. 
The most prominent feature of the programme 
was tho third part of Schumann’s music to 
Goethe’s Faust. This most beautiful creation 
was first performed in Kngland by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, and it was given at a 
Philharmonic Concert iu tho season of lb". The 
latter performance was, however, extremely un¬ 
satisfactory. The difficulties of the music are 
certainly of no ordinary kind, and this fact, 
coupled with tho distrust still attaching to the 
name of Schumann iu some quarters, will suffice 
to account for the neglect of a truly-inspired 
work. Long and patient rehearsal, however, 
will accomplish wonders: and, in the opinion of 
the many musicians of eminence who were present 
at the Shoreditch Town Ilallon Monday, the ren¬ 
dering of the Faust music was little short of per¬ 
fection. The very fine chorus of about 170 voices 
was aided by an orchestra of nearly 00, selected 
in the main from the Crystal Palace band; and 
the solos were efficiently given by Miss Clara 
Samuell, Miss Amy Aylward, Miss Kate Steel, 
Mrs. Irene Ware, Mdme. Bolingbroke, Miss Single- 
ton, Miss Iteimar, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Sidney Tower, 
and Mr. Theiler. The second part of the concert 
comprised a lengthy selection from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Fight's Bream music, including all the 
orchestral movements, the duet “ Ye spotted 
snakes,” and the finale, “ Through the house give 
glimmering light.” These were given with com¬ 
mendable precision and delicacy, tho band and 
chorus being alike admirable throughout. Tho 
quartett and chorus “ Wreathe into garlands," 
from Weber's Jubilee Cantata, afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to the soprano contingent to display their 
command over exceptional high notes, and this 
very interesting programme was brought to an 
effective conclusion by a spirited performance of 
Aubor's overture to Lr Domino Fair. No apology 
is needed for dwelling in detail on a concert which 
if given at St. James’s Ilall would be considered 
one of the most important of the season. But 
enough has now been said to bring the claims 
of the Hackney Society to the notice of our musi¬ 
cal readers, and we will only' add that the con¬ 
certs announced for January 13, March 10, and 
May 5, promise to be of equal interest with that 
of Monday last. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR TIIE BLIND. 

The aims of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind are sufficiently 
well known to obviate the necessity of speaking 
at length on their merits. An institution which 
enables an afflicted section of humanity to secure 
a livelihood and honourable independence must 
needs be worthy of support. The Normal Col¬ 
lege, recognising the capacity for music so fre¬ 
quently observable in persons deprived of sight, 
strives to render those brought within its influence 
competent as performers and teachers, while 
securing to them also the benefits of a sound 
general education. The concerts given under the 
direction of the Principal, Mr. F. J. Campbell, at 
St. James's Hall, have so far proved of remarkable 
interest to musicians, apart from all secondary 
circumstances. That of Tuesday evening was 
rich, in novelties and features of special import. 
Three works were given for the first time in 
London. The first of these, Cade's Concertstiick, 
or ** Spring Fantasia ” (Op. 23), was performed 
B°me time since under Mr. Weist Hill's direction 
at the Alexandra Palace. The work consists of 
three movements for pianoforte, vocal quartett, 
ana orchestra, and is therefore probably unique in 


form. But themusicis delightfully fresh, melodious, 
and full of charm, each division of the performers 
having an appropriate and grateful Bhare in the 
production of the general effect. Dr. Hans von 
Biilows Symphonic Ballad Des Stingers Finch, 
founded on L" Aland's poem, must be placed in 
another category. Whether instrumental music 
having a poetic basis is ipso facto superior or 
inferior to that which is sufficient unto itself, we 
do not now propose to discuss. But, at any rate, 
the modern theories have gained sufficient footing 
to command respect, and ns a matter of justice it 
is advisable to consider each new work from the 
standpoint of musical effect, whether aided by a 
“programme” or not. Thus considered, Hans 
von Billow's orchestral fantasia—for such it really 
is—may be termed a vaguely suggestive piece, not 
altogether without beauty, and formed to a con¬ 
siderable extent on two well-contrasted themes, 
one agitated and uncompromising and the other 
flowing and tender. A second hearing might tend 
to create moro strictly favourable impressions. 
But this could scarcely be the case with Liszt's 
Todtentanz for pianoforte and orchestra, which 
constituted the third novelty of the concert. This 
rhapsodical piece, said to have been suggested by 
Holbein's well-known series of pictures, consists 
of a number of variations on the ancient tune 
“Dieslrae,” in the Dorian mode. These varia¬ 
tions vie with each other in ghastly discordancy. 
There is not a single strain of genuine 
melody, not two consecutive bars of agreeable 
harmony, throughout the work. All is hideous, 
bizarre, chaotic. The pianoforte part is of enor¬ 
mous difficulty, and it is only bare justice to 
Mr. Fritz Ilartvigson to say that ho played it 
with consummate ease, and in a manner which 
seemed to imply that ho relished his task. But 
to the majority of those present Beethoven's 
ever-welcome O minor symphony must have 
proved doubly refreshing by comparison, and, 
although we may not quite agree with Dr. Von 
Biilows view of this classic work, the fervour 
with which he conducted the fine orchestra pro¬ 
duced a magical effect, especially in the finale. 
Not less interesting in a different way was the 
German musician's performance of Beethoven's 
sonata in li flat (Op. 29, No. 3). This lovely 
work received a very poetical rendering, espe¬ 
cially as regards the two middle movements, 
which were played with exquisite finish. The 
rendering of the first and last movements was 
more open to question. The various perform¬ 
ances of the pupils of the Royal Normal College 
reflected the greatest credit on the institution, 
and we would gladly refer to them in detail did 
space permit. But beyond all question an excel¬ 
lent work is being carried on with quietness and 
without ostentation—a work worthy of hearty 
recognition and support by musicians and the 
general public. Henri F. Frost. 


The Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday 
was not specially interesting, and the novelty of 
the day—two ballet airs from M. St.-Saens’ Sam¬ 
son et Dalila —was placed at the end of the pro¬ 
gramme. This method of procedure is frequently 
adopted at the Crystal Palace, but it is a custom 
which would bo more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. The other orchestral works were 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and the pic¬ 
turesque overture to Berlioz's opera Benvenuto 
Cellini, which received a magnificent rendering. 
By the way, it was in 1853 that this opera was 
performed at Covent Garden, not 1843, as stated 
in the programme. It was not until 1847 that 
the Royal Italian Opera was started in opposition 
to Mr. Lumley's management at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Mr. George Magrath, a youthful pianist 
from New York, who, we believe, has studied 
in Germany, made his first appearance at these 
concerts, selecting, very unadvisedly, Rubinstein's 
concerto in D minor. The result was a compara¬ 
tive failure, though Mr. Magrath has evidently 


received sound training, and plays with correct¬ 
ness and intelligence. Had he made a more 
suitable choice his success would have been pro¬ 
portionately greater. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Pappenheim and Mr. Barton McGuckin, who gave 
considerable satisfaction alike by their selection 
of songs and by their artistic singing. 

However much we may regret tho fact that 
operatic soprani should evince such a decided pre¬ 
ference for La Traviata as a suitable work in 
which to make their debut, it is not difficult to 
account for the predilection. The heroine of 
Verdi's nauseous opera can exhibit her vocal skill 
to much advantage; she can pourtray tho most 
varied and opposite phases of human emotion ; 
and she has abundant opportunity for the display 
of such charms of person and manner as she may 
happen to possess. It cannot be said that Mdlle. 
Ambre fulfils these various functions to a con¬ 
spicuous degree of excellence, but her merits are 
of no mean order taken in their entirety. A 
native of Oran, in Algiers, she has all the warmth 
and impetuousness of Southern blood, and her 
acting is therefore imbued with force and real¬ 
ism, at times even to a painful extent. Her voice 
is sufficiently powerful, though of no very sympa¬ 
thetic quality, and her delivery of florid passages 
is more remarkable for dash than correct intona¬ 
tion. A more distinct estimate of the position 
Mdlle. Ambre should occupy on the lyric stage 
must be deferred until she has appeared in another 
character. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at St. James’s Ilall, 
Dr. Hans von Biilow played Beethoven’s five 
sonatas Op. 101,100,109, 110, and 111. lie had 
previously performed the same feat in Berlin and 
Hanover. Except as a test of memory—for the 
pianist played without book—it is difficult to 
assign a motive for such a singular task, exhaust¬ 
ing alike to performer and audience. Musicians 
will scarcely need to be reminded that Beethoven’s 
last sonatas belong to his so-called “ third man¬ 
ner,” and that the performance of one of them is 
generally considered a distinct criterion of execu¬ 
tive ability, as well as a compliment to the intel¬ 
lectual capacity of those who are called upon to 
listen. It is therefore easy to estimate tho 
strain involved upon all concerned in the 
presentation, at one recital, of five such 
works. As to the manner in which Dr. 
von Biilow acquitted himself of his arduous 
though self-imposed labours much might be said 
in the direction both of praise and blame. At 
times the player seemed to be the victim of undue 
excitement, as in the final movement of Op. 106; 
and at such periods the text of the composer 
suffered more or less. Forced and inaccurate 
readings of certain phrases might also have been 
noted now and again. But, on the other hand, 
some movements were delivered with exquisite 
taste and purity of feeling. Such were the andante 
and variations in Op. 109, the fugue in Op. 110, 
and several others. It is only fair to Dr. Hans 
von Biilow to add that loss of memory occurred 
but once or twice during the entire performance, 
and then only for an instant; and that no 
symptoms of mental or mechanical exhaustion 
were perceptible even near the close. 

In consequence of the lack of a room in Ken¬ 
sington sufficiently large for concert purposes, 
Mr. J. S. Shedlock gave tho second of his Musical 
Evenings at the Royal Academy of Music, on 
Wednesday. The first part was selected from 
Weber's works, and included the bright and 
melodious trio in G minor (Op. 63), aud the 
Sonata in O (Op. 24). The latter was placed 
with much vigour by Mr. Shedlock. Schumann's 
Trio in D minor was the principal item of the 
second part. Mr. Palmer was the violinist, and 
Herr Liitgen the violoncellist. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Adams (E. R.), Lectures on Religion, cr 8vo.,(Hamilton) 2/6 

Alcott (L. M.), Under the Lilacs, 12ma.. (S. Low) 5/0 

Almanach de Gotha, 1879 ...(Dulau) 7/0 

Armitt (A.), The Garden at Monkholme, 3 vols., cr Svo 

(S. Tinsley) 31/6 

Arnold (A.), Social Politics, 8vo.. (C. Kegnn Paul & Co.) 14 0 
Bayley (T.), Pocket-Book for Chemists, &c., 18mo (Spon) 6/0 
Beatty (P.), To My Lady, and other Poems, 12mo 

(Provost) 6/0 

Black (W.), Macleod of Dare, 3 vols., cr8vo..(Macmillan) 31/6 
Bliss (J. W.), Every Inch a King : or, Adventures of Rex 

and his Friends, large sq. (Griflltli &i Farrau) 2/6 

Jiritish Juvenile, 1678, fol. (Smart & Allen) 1/6 

British Workwoman, 1878, fol.(Smart & Allen) 1/6 

Bury (W.), The Power and Speed of Steam Vessels, 4to 

(Spon) 3/6 

Cameron (H. L.), Juliet's Guardian, cr Svo 

(Chatto Si Windus) 6/0 

Cameron (M. E.), The House of Achcndaroch, cr 8vo 

(S. Tinsley) 7/6 

Church Builder, 1878, cr Svo.(Rivingtons) 3/0 

Church (A. J.), Stories from Virgil, cr Svo.(Seeley) 5/0 

•Clark (T. IT.). Sketches of Snort Tours at Home and 

Abroad, 12mo...(Hamilton) 2/6 

Collins (W.), Haunted Hotel: a Mystery of Modern 

Venice, 2 vols., cr Svo. (Chatto Si Windus) 21/0 

Cook (Cnpt.), Voyage Round the World, illustrated with 

12 plates, 8vo.(Bickers) 7/6 

Edwards (H. B.), A Tantalus Cup, 3 vols., cr 8vo 

(S. Tinsley) 31/6 

Favonrito English Pictures reproduced in Autotype, fol 

(S. Low) 42/0 

Foote (J. A.), Concise Treatise on Private International 

Jurisprudence, 8vo.(Stevens) 25/0 

Croon up (W. T.). Food and its Preparation : a Course of 

20 Lectures, 12mo.(Bemro.se) 2/6 

Hatchard (G.), Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer for Mothers’ 

Meetings, 12mo .(Hatehards) 2/6 

Haweis (H. R.), Arrows in the Air, cr Svo 

(C. Kogan Paul Si Co.) 6/0 

Hiffennan (J. M.), Thoughts on Various Themes, 12mo 

(Hamilton) 5/0 

James (A. M.), Hymns of Love anl Thankfulness, sq 

(Hatchards) 1/6 

Lacroix (P.), Eighteenth Century: its Institutions. Cus¬ 
toms, Ac., 1700-89, roy Svo.(Bickers) 15/0 

Laird of Logan : or, Ane-dotes and Talcs Illustrative of 
the Wit and Humour of Scotland, cr Svo.... (Forrester) 5/0 

Lear (S.), For Days and Years, ISmo .(Rivingtons) 2/6 

Lee (F. G.), Historical Sketch of the Reformation, Svo 

(Grilliih A Farran) 10/6 

Macdonald (A.). The Bearing of Chronic Disease of the 

Heart upon Pregnancy. Ac., Svo . (Churchill) 8/6 

Macduff (J. R.), Eventide at Bethel, 12mo.(Nisbot) 3/6 

MeKeen (P. F.), Theodora Cameron : a Home Story, cr 

* vo .(Holder) 6/0 

Mind: a Quarterly Review,xo 1. iiL, Svo 

(Williams A Norgate) 13/6 

Mirth : a Misollariy of Wit and Humour, ed. by II. J. 

Byron, 4to . (Tinsley) 7/6 

North (Brownlow), Records and Recollections by K. M. 

Stuart, cr Svo .(Hodder) 7/6 

Osl»orn (S.), Hydrocele: it<3 several Varieties and their 

Treatment. 12mo . (Churchill) 3/0 

Parker (J. H.), The Primitive Fortifications of the City of 

Rome, 8vo . (J. Parker) 21/0 

Parley (Peter), Annual, 1879 .(B. George) 5 0 

Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence, vol. vi., roy Svo 

(Bickers) 15/0 

Raden (W.), Switzerland: its Mountains and Valleys, 4to 

(Bickers) 42/0 

Salamau (A. A."), Aunt Annette’s Stories to Ada, sq 

(Griffith A Farran) 1/6 

Scbumanu (R.), Life of, with Letters, 1833-52, cr 8vo 

(Reeves) 8/6 

Scbwendler (L.), Instruction for Testing Telegraph Lines, 

fcc., vol. I., Svo .(Trilbncr) 12/0 

Scott (Sir W.), Novels anil Poems, Hamiy Volume Edition. 

3-’ vols., in box.(Bradbury) 67/6 

Sennacherib, History of, translated from the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions by G. Smith, roy Svo (Williams St Norgate) 16/0 
Simcox (E.), Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics, Svo 

(Trlibner) 10/6 

Sullivan (A. M.), New Ireland, cr Svo.(S. Low) 8 6 
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LITERATURE. 

~ Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso; Geologist and 

Botanist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 

With a Portrait etched by Paul Raj on, 

and numerous Illustrations. (Murray.) 

When Sir Roderick Murchison, in one of 
his geological excursions through the High, 
lands, had pushed northwards as far as 
Thurso—the most northern town of our 
northernmost county—he lost no time in 
visiting a working baker who was busy in 

- his little shop in Wilson’s Lane. A strange 
meeting that, between the baronet and the 
baker! There stood the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, the President of 
the Geographical Society, humbly taking a 
lesson in local geology and physical geo¬ 
graphy from an obscure man who was daily 

‘;1 occupied with the making and baking of 
breadand biscuit. The lecture was in the bake¬ 
house itself, and was illustrated in a manner 
admirably in keeping with its surroundings. 
Taking a few handfuls of flour, and spread¬ 
ing it upon his working-bench, the baker 
deftly moulded it with lissome fingers into 
a hill at one spot and a valley at another, a 
range of sea-cliffs here and” a system of 

- drainage there, until in a few minntes the 
physical features of the country stood out in 
clear relief. Murchison was charmed with 
the effect. So easily and yet so faithfully 
was this rough-and-ready model prepared 
that the baker must surely have been familiar 
with every square mile in the county of 
Caithness. 

*■ This baker was Robert Dick. His Life, 

' which has just been written by Mr. Smiles, 
forms a fit companion to the Life of that 
other Scotch naturalist who was introduced 
to the English public a short time ago 
by the same author. But while Thomas 
Edward was brought into the full blaze of 
publicity a living man, Robert Dick’s 
memoir has not appeared until long after the 
curtain has fallen upon his strange and 
solitary existence. 

It may as well be said at the outset that 
Dick’s life, from beginning to end, was a 
, series of struggles with adversity. Late in 
life, when his marvellous knowledge of local 
natural history became known, he enjoyed 
the correspondence of many eminent natu¬ 
ralists and collectors; but among these 
correspondents how few knew anything 
about his private cirourastances; how few 
dreamed that while he was generously pre¬ 
senting them with fossil fish from the Old 
Red Sandstone, or with rare plants from the 
flora of Caithness, he found it hard—in spite 


of extreme frugality—to earn sufficient to 
support himself and his faithful housekeeper. 

It was in January 1811 that Robert Dick 
was born at Tullibody, a village seated in a 
smiling valley beneath the shadow of the 
Ochil Hills. His mother died while he was 
yet young, and when the boy was but ten 
years old his father married a second time. 
Jealousy soon sprang up in the household, 
and the children of tbe first marriage were 
treated by tbe stepmother with neglect, if 
not with harshness. So little of comfort was 
to be found at home that Robert, instead of 
staying indoors, preferred to climb the bosky 
heights of the Ochils, or to wander along 
the windings of the River Devon. When at 
length he did return home, he was likely 
enough to get a, sound thrashing for his ab¬ 
sence; but this he bore with meekness. As 
soon as possible he would be off again ; and 
thus while seeking birds’-nests, or picking 
wild-flowers, he laid the foundation of that 
burning love of nature which was never 
quenched until the day of his death. 

While at school Robert acquired a slight 
knowledge of Latin, in addition to his read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. This was 
afterwards of use to him in his scientific 
studies, especially in his botany, though, 
like a sensible man, he always preferred the 
vernacular names. When he became an au¬ 
thority on the flora of Caithness, he was one 
day met by a person of considerable botanical 
pretensions who asked him whether the 
county produced Statice armeria. “ Oh ! ” 
said Dick, “ if you will just call it Lea Gilly¬ 
flower, or, if you pleaso, Thrift, you will find 
it at any roadside.” 

At the ago of thirteen Robert was ap¬ 
prenticed to a baker in Tullibody. In this 
capacity he was obliged to be up by three 
o’clock in the morning, and to drudge on 
wearily until seven or eight in the evening. 
Still he was more comfortable than at home, 
and when he became strong enough to 
carry out the basket of bread he was posi¬ 
tively pleased with his employment. For 
when he took the bread to the customers in 
the neighbouring farm-houses, who was to 
prevent him from stopping to pluck a wild 
flower by the wayside? Only let him do 
this, and he was happy. 

When his term of apprenticeship expired, 
he left Tullibody, and obtained employment 
as a journeyman-baker successively in Leith, 
in Glasgow, and in Greenock. At the age 
of twenty he started in a small way of busi¬ 
ness for himself at Thurso, where his father 
was settled as an officer of excise. At 
Thurso Robert remained until the day of 
his death, never employing a journeyman or 
even taking an apprentice, but doing every¬ 
thing with his own hands, kneading and 
baking bread day after day and year after 
year. The monotony of his business was 
relieved by the long walks which he was in 
the habit of taking in the intervals between 
one baking and another. In these walks he 
soon found that there were inexhaustible 
treasures even in the bleak and dreary 
county in which he had fixed his homo. 

His solitary wanderings soon attracted 
attention among the simple folk of Thurso. 
No one, it is true, could deny that his bread 
was good, and as to his biscuits, they were 
undoubtedly the best in the town; but still it 


was clear that his mind must be weak, or ho 
would never go wandering over mountain 
and moor, perhaps fifty miles from home, 
in search of ferns and flowers, or beetles and 
butterflies. 

The mysterious man always took his walks 
in solitude, for he was never married, and 
he made scarcely any friends in the town. 
Of all people in Thurso, the boys were the 
most inquisitive. As they became interested 
in the “ mad baker ” they would follow him 
at a respectful distance, keenly watching all 
his movements, and then duly report his 
eccentric habits to their parents in the 
town. 

In the course of his botanical rambles, 
continued year after year, he gained a more 
intimate acquaintance with the flora of 
Caithness than had ever been acquired by 
any other observer. His most notable dis¬ 
covery was that of the Northern Holy Grass 
(Uierochloe borealis), which had been struck 
out of the British flora as an exotic species, 
but which Dick found on the banks of the 
River Thurso. He was so bashful, however, 
that he took no steps for making the fact 
public until pressed to do so some twenty 
years afterwards. Nothing was more diffi¬ 
cult than to draw him into print. 

On the publication of Hugh Miller’s 
writings, Dick became deeply interested in 
geology. His indefatigable industry, and 
the energy with which he always threw 
himself into any new study, soon led to im¬ 
portant discoveries. Many a new fossil was 
carefully hammered and chiselled out of the 
Old Red Sandstone, and duly packed off to 
Hugh Miller. The acquaintance which 
originated in this way gradually ripened 
into warm intimacy, and remained stedfast 
until death parted the two kindred spirits. 
A regular correspondence wa3 kept up for 
years, Dick sending his choicest speci¬ 
mens of fossil-fish, while Miller in return 
consulted him on many a point of local 
geology, and placed so much confidence in 
his judgment that he sometimes submitted to 
him the proof-sheets of a new work. Fortu¬ 
nately, Dick’s letters have been preserved, 
and are freely used in the preparation of this 
volume. They have been placed at the 
author’s disposal by Mr. Hugh Miller, of the 
Geological Survey, the son of the author of 
The Old Bed Sandstone. 

Another friend with whom Dick regu¬ 
larly corresponded was Mr. Charles Peach, 
of the Coast Guard Service. Mr. Peach is 
a man almost as remarkable as Dick himself, 
and we feel indebted to Mr. Smiles for hav¬ 
ing devoted a chapter to a sketch of his 
career. Those who enjoy Mr. Peach’s ac¬ 
quaintance will also be glad to find in the 
volume an excellent portrait of this fine old 
naturalist. When the writer of this article 
last had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Peach, 
about a couple of years ago, he was rejoic¬ 
ing over his discovery of Slaphylopteris in 
the Carboniferous shales near Edinburgh,- 
and, though then seventy-seven years of age, 
was taking as keen an interest in science as 
though he were in the prime of life, while 
his conversation was as cheerful and as 
jocular as ever! 

To Mr. Peach—“ Dear Charlie,” as the 
letters generally begin — many of Dick’s 
most charming epistles were addressed. The 
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reader wlio is curious to see the scientific 
baker unbosoming himself to a sincere friend 
will read these letters with unfeigned de¬ 
light. They are always bright and buoyant, 
and frequently contain humorous rhymes on 
geological subjects. Here, for instance, is 
the first verse of one of Dick’s songs :— 

“ Hammers an’ rliisols an' a’. 

Chisels an’ fossils an' a’; 

Sir Rory’s tho boy, o' the right sort o' stuff, 
Hurrah! for tho hammers sue braw." 

It is sad to learn that behind his humor¬ 
ous writing there was a dark cloud over¬ 
shadowing him. Tet for many years this 
was the case. As he advanced to the prime 
of life ho had the mortification pf seeing 
his little business fall off. Its falling off 
was not due to any neglect on his part, for he 
never allowed his scientific hobbies to inter¬ 
fere for a moment with his trade. Absorbed 
as ho might be in chiselling out a fossil 
bone, or in drying and mounting a rare 
plant, he never forgot to “ set the sponge ” 
for to-morrow’s baking. If ho went for a 
long walk, it was not until after the batch 
had been drawn, and the new-made bread 
left in the hands of his old housekeeper for 
sale over tho counter. Between one baking 
and another ho frequently walked fifty, 
sometimes eighty, miles, with nothing but a 
few of his own biscuits moistened in the 
brook by the way. His longer excursions 
were generally made on fast-days, when he 
got an extra day’s freedom from the bake¬ 
house without injury to business. Yet in 
spite of his attention his trade went on de¬ 
clining. Several other bakers established 
themselves in Thurso, and at length tho 
business of tho littlo town was divided 
among six instead of being confined to one 
or two. To use Dick’s words, “ it was like 
half-a-dozen dogs worrying over a very 
small bone.” 

His first privation was felt in being no 
longer able to buy books. This was indeed 
a trial, for next to his fossils and his flowers 
books were his dearest companions. As 
times grew worse a small sum of money 
which he had contrived to save, by dint 
of very hard living, had to be broken 
into. Still he continued, to all appearance, 
as cheery as ever. But at length a misfor¬ 
tune occurred which wellnigh overpowered 
him: a quantity of flour, which he had 
ordered and had not insured, was ship¬ 
wrecked; the value of the flour was but 
small—less than 50L— yet he was already 
so straitened that, this brought him to his 
wits’ end. To pay for the flour ho resolved 
to sell his fossils—those dear treasures which 
were almost his only solace, and about which 
he could sing in brighter days:— 

“ For them I panted, them I priz'd, 

For them I’ve gladly sacrificed 

Whate'er I lov’d before.” 

“ I have written,” says Dick, “ to Sir Rode¬ 
rick Murchison, offering to sell my fossils 
. . . Surely there is no degradation in 

this idea.” Mr. John Miller, of London, 
to whom he wrote this letter, immedi¬ 
ately transmitted the required sum (461.), 
and to him, therefore, and not to ‘‘Sir 
Rory,” tho fossils were consigned. Here 
is part of i)ie:<’s g’-ateful letter:— 

“ I think you most sincarely. . . . I will give all 
my fossil* to v •:>—everyone of them —shells of 


the boulder clay and all . . . Of course 4G l. is 
too much for them; but the fossils are worth— 
what are they worth ? And I must just be con¬ 
tent to stand indebted to your friendship for the 
rest.” 

And so with a heavy heart, but brimful of 
gratitude, he packed off his fossils. 

Possibly it may be thought that if Dick 
found himself unable to hold his own among 
tho tradesmen of Thurso, he ought to have 
changed his quarters, perhaps also his avo¬ 
cation. This is just what Dick had long de¬ 
sired to do, but what he found to be utterly 
impracticable. Disease, in short, had laid 
hold of him while he was yet in middle life. 
In 1856, when he was only forty-five years 
of age, wo find him telling his sister this 
melancholy tale:— 

“ I’ve lost much and am still losing; and wbat is 
worst of all I am losing my health. I have not 
bad a day's health since February last [this was in 
May] ... I wish I could get away; but where 
to, or what to labour at I know not. . . . Some¬ 
times I think I might contrive to work in a malt- 
kiln, but perhaps I could not get that even if I 
tried.” 

At one time ho thought of emigrating. 
Listen to his plaintive yearnings for another 
land—one verse out of many—written in 
1863 when in the greatest depths of poverty 
and sorrow :— 

“O waft me o’er, and let me roam 

Her untilled plains, her ferlile soil, 

Where weary wanderers find a home, 

And live by honest, manly toil! 

By manly toil they rear a home— 

Nor curs't with want, nor crush'd with care; 

Nor grasping greed, nor grinding down, 

No sad and weary struggle there.” 

“ Cursed with want and crushed with 
care,” he gradually sank beneath the bane 
and the load. His infirmities increased, 
bat he bore up with fortitude and resigna¬ 
tion. The last weeks of his life were soothed 
by the kindness of friends; and even the 
Thurso people expressed their strongest 
sympathy during his illness. But it was all 
too late; and his life closed at the age of 
only fifty-five. 

On rising from a perusal of this interest¬ 
ing biography, the reader feels that he has 
been in the company of a man of unques¬ 
tionable power, who was fitted by nature for 
a position strangely different from that as¬ 
signed to him by fortune. The poor baker 
was a man of most refined tastes. He not 
only found exquisite delight in the solitary 
study of nature, but he had a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of literature and art. Poor as he always 
was, a largo number of classical works in 
English literature were to be found upon 
his book-shelves ; while busts of Scott and 
Burns, and a cast of the Venus of Milo, 
adorned his humble dwelling. Even the 
walls of his bakehouse were covered with 
his own sketches of Greek statues and 
Egyptian divinities. 

As to his literary powers, he never gave 
the world a chance of seeing him at his best. 
He could scarcely be induced to write a line 
descriptive of his own discoveries. Never¬ 
theless, his letters, written, of course, with¬ 
out any prospect of their publication, show 
that he possessed a rare mastery over 
language. Next to his intense love of 
nature his most striking characteristic was 
his modesty. Farfie was a word unknown 
in his vocabulary. He shrank from the 


gaze of men, and was annoyed rather tki 
pleased when Murchison prominently re. 
ferred to him in a speech at Leeds in 1858. 
He would collect specimens and allow other 
people to describe his discoveries. And vet 
he might have graced a professorial chair, 
“ No man,” says his friend Dr. Shearer, 
“ was ever better fitted by nature as a 
luminous and gifted expounder of scientific 
truth.” Sir George Sinclair, of Thurso 
Castle, who was one of Dick’s great ad¬ 
mirers, declares that “ the extent and 
variety of his scientific acquirements were 
incredible, and almost unexampled.” Sir 
George often invited him to meet distin. 
guished visitors at dinner or at breakfast; 
but shyness never allowed Dick to quit the 
bakehouse for the castle. 

This modesty and bashfulness were often 
misunderstood by Dick’s fellow-townsmen. 
Most of his neighbours regarded him as un¬ 
sociable, and some as positively morose. He 
had, it is true, but few acquaintances, and 
there was decidedly a touch of eccentricity 
in some of his behaviour. He neither gave 
entertainment at his own house, nor ac¬ 
cepted it elsewhere. Still to those who could 
sympathise with his pursuits, to his fellow- 
workers in geology or in botany, no one 
could be more genial or more generous. His 
specimens he was always ready to give away, 
if only he could be sure that they would be 
appreciated. In fine, there was not a particle 
of either selfishness or jealousy in bis cha¬ 
racter. 

It is pleasing to find that so remarkable a 
man has had the story of his life told by the 
skilful pen of Mr. Smiles. The author is so 
experienced a biographer that it is needles 
to say anything about the execution of tie 
work. At the same time we must confess 
that, so far as literary composition is con¬ 
cerned, wo much prefer some of the author 
previous writings. Nevertheless, the story 
here told is one of such absorbing interest 
that, from the first page to the last, the 
author keeps his reader in deep sympathy 
with his hero. Mr. Smiles’s volume will be a 
more enduring monument to the scicntitc 
baker than the obelisk which proudly keeps 
guard over his grave in the cemetery at 
Thurso. F. W. Ru’LEF.. 


Historical Sketches of the Reformation. By 
the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L 
(Griffith & Farrau.) 

The historical aspect of the English Bo- 
formation is at present exciting a degree o- 
attention which never was given to it belore, 
and old questions are being asked overagam 
with more eagerness than ever. Was that 
great movement the work of a good or of a 
bad spirit ? Was it all the fruit of tyranny 
and wickedness, or was it the result ot 
opinions which had slowly grown np among 
the people, and at last became too stronger 
the old authority to hold in check 'i Or, 
again, was the tyrant a beneficent despot, 
clear-sighted and unselfish, whose chief at® 
was to promote the glory of God and the 
good of his subjects ? Or, on the other 
hand, was the whole thing due to socrU 
causes — a revolt against priestly ana 
monastic immorality, and the encourage¬ 
ment given by a corrupt Church to prom- 
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gacy even among the laity ? Such are a 
few of the theories that have been put forth, 
and they are gradually receiving an answer 
in onr day which will probably be conclu¬ 
sive. The answer, however, so far as one 
can see at present, will scarcely be in accord¬ 
ance with the anticipations of partisan theo¬ 
logians of either side. 

The benevolent-despot theory was started 
more than twenty years ago by Mr. Froude, 
and was certainly not received with general 
approbation. The common-sense of the world 
rejected it as an inconceivable paradox, as, 
indeed, it was. Yet something might well 
have been pardoned to an author who even 
with little additional investigation had be¬ 
stowed fresh thought upon an old subject, 
and was endeavouring after all to grapple 
with facts which were paradoxical in them¬ 
selves. Mr. Froude at least saw what others 
did not, and what the general run of histo¬ 
rians had forgotten—that a despotism can¬ 
not, in the nature of things, be supported by 
the mere will of the despot. Henry VIII. 
was backed up in the strange measures that 
he adopted by his lords, by his Parliaments, 
and even to a large extent by his people. 
So the question was, could all these have 
been as immoral as himself? 

We know now the true answer to some 
extent; but it is certainly not to be found 
in the theory of Mr. Froude. Since the 
publication of that gentleman’s early 
volumes the progress of investigation has only 
tended to darken still more the already dark 
picture of Henry’s cruelty, tyranny, and lust. 
It is clear that the benevolent-despot theory 
is untenable, and many writers are now in¬ 
clined to the very opposite view, setting 
forth the Reformation itself as a work of 
wickedness and crime. Nor, indeed, can it 
very well be denied, whatever we may think 
of the actual fruits of the movement, that it 
did in fact owe its origin in England to 
royal licentiousness and tyranny. How far 
good came out of evil, and how far the 
Church was implicated in the crimes of the 
despot, is a question on which people, no 
doubt, may continue to hold different opin¬ 
ions. 

Dr. Lee writes on the subject with very 
strong feelings indeed. He is one of those 
who lament a divided Christendom and are 
anxious for reunion with Rome. He speaks 
of the “ irreligious isolation ” of England, 
and puts the word “ reformed ” as applied 
to religion within inverted commas. He has 
a very bad opinion of Cranmer, and even of 
Hooper, and perhaps of most of the other 
leading Protestant divines ; and he appears 
to have a most undoubting faith in all that 
Sanders and Harpsfield wrote to the dis¬ 
credit of the new theology and its professors. 
His book, apparently, is intended to open 
people’s eyes to the true character of what 
be considers to have been an nnhappy and 
unprincipled revolution ; and he informs his 
readers in his Preface that all that he relates 
is simple fact without any fanciful garnishing 
or picturesque addition. It would havo 
been well if he had taken a little more pains 
to justify this statement; for though, we 
doubt not, he has supplied no garnisliings of 
bis own, it is clear that he has taken’ a 
good deal for granted on second-rate autho¬ 
rity. Of original research, so far as we can 


see, the book contains absolutely none. He 
quotes, indeed, in one place from MSS. of 
the Duke of Grafton, and in another from 
“ notes and abstracts of MSS. in the au¬ 
thor’s possession.” But the former appear 
to be mere copies of documents which have 
been already printed in Burnet and tbe 
State Papers ; while as to the value of the 
latter we are left very much in the dark. 
He seems to have made no use of tlie public 
records and State Papers, which are surely 
as accessible as tbe Duke of Grafton’s MSS.; 
or of Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of the State 
Papers of Henry VIII., which would have 
saved liim at least from repeating the old 
error that Thomas Cromwell was at the 
sack of Rome in 1527. 

It is only here and there, indeed, that Dr. 
Leo informs us where he gets his “ true 
stories ” and “ undoubted facts,” so that it 
is not always easy to form an opinion as to 
their value. But we are at no loss to esti¬ 
mate the degree of credit to be given to the 
second of these nine sketches, which is en¬ 
titled “ King Henry VIII. at Wolf Hall in 
Wiltshire, May 19, 1536.” Wolf Hall was 
the seat of the Seymour family, and we are 
told that Henry VIII. ent of his attachment 
to Jane Seymour had gone thither just 
before Anno Boleyn's execution, arriving 
there on the evening of May 18. Next day 
Anne’s head was laid upon the block, and 
the news of her death was conveyed to the 
king much more swiftly than it could have 
been sent by mounted messengers :— 

“ A gun from the Tower of London told the 
dismal tale to the citizens, callous enough in 
general, and indifferent. Another from St. James’s 
Palace; and a third in turn more westward still, 
intimated what had happened to curious and ex¬ 
pectant listeners at the palace of Richmond ; and 
■so on, until the news reached the anxious group 
at Wolf Hall.” 

We have heard this story before with slight 
variations. A single rocket was the signal 
according to some accounts, which tell ns 
that the king observed it from Epping 
Forest; but as the execution took place in 
the daytime, a gun certainly makes tbe 
story much more plausible. At the same 
time it may be observed that St. James’s 
Palace was not then built, and had better 
not be mentioned in future in relating this 
anecdote. But where does tbe story itself 
come from ? For stories of this kind, if 
genuine, lose considerably in value by not 
being reported from original authorities. 
We might, for example, by getting at the 
original source be able to form a better idea 
whether the king was in Wiltshire or in 
Epping Forest at the time, though Dr. Lee’s 
statement that he arrived at Wolf Hall on 
May 18 is so specific as to inspire some con¬ 
fidence. I happen, however, to know, from 
the evidence of several contemporary letters, 
that Henry was neither in the one place nor 
the other, but was in London on the day 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded. The whole of 
sketch No. 2 is, therefore, quite imaginary. 

After this we need say nothing about the 
supernatural vision of Alexander Crowe, 
which forms tho subject of sketch No. 9. 
Dr. Lee, it is well known, is a great believer 
in supernatural appearances; and his easy 
credulity in other things makes this belief 
not at all wonderful. He considers it 
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“ almost certain ” that Christianity was 
brought to England in the Apostolic age, 
though he will not vouch for the legend of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. He also places 
entire faith in the story of Archdeacon 
Harpsfield about a dog licking tbe blood of 
Henry VIII. in fulfilment of Father Peto’s 
prophecy that ho would share the fate of 
Ahab; nor is he daunted by having to date 
the occurrence more than a fortnight after 
the king’s death. It would be idle to com¬ 
ment on things like these, except to point 
out to Dr. Lee himself their inevitable 
tendency to defeat the object that be has at 
heart. Much that he writes about the 
tyranny and wickedness of Henry VIII. is 
very just—as, for instance, in the execution 
of the monks of tho Charterhouse and tho 
death of Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury. 
The stories of these horrors and of tho 
Pilgrimage of Grace are both truly and 
graphically told, though why tho earlier 
episode is given after the later ones is not 
apparent. But they will not gain in credit 
with men of ordinary shrewdness when re¬ 
lated side by side with the Ahab incident 
and tbe story of Henry at Wolf Hall. 

James Gaiupxer. 


Stirring Times : or, Records from, Jerusalem 
Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By 
the late James Finn, M.R.A.S., &o. 
Edited and Compiled by his Widow ; 
with a Preface by the Viscountess Strang- 
ford. (C. Kegau Paul & Co.) 

It is not easy at first sight to understand 
the object of publishing these two bulky 
volumes, oddly enough termed both by 
author and editor a “ sketcdi.” Events 
move so rapidly nowadays, and are so soon 
forgotten, that a detailed narrative of what 
took place a generation ago is apt to bo 
looked upon as of interest only to tho 
student, or the compiler, of history ; the ordi¬ 
nary reader knows little probably about it 
and cares less, and, if tempted by tbe some¬ 
what sensational title of the work under 
notice, would in all likelihood find that tho 
expectations it had raised were not borne 
out by the contents. 

Mr. Finn was Consul at Jerusalem from 
1845 to 1863, and appears, as we learn from 
his Preface, to have been moved by tho 
events which took place in Europe in 1870— 
71-72, to put together an account of what 
happened within the limits of his Consulate 
during the period of the Crimean War— i.e., 
from 1853 to 1856. The task has been com¬ 
pleted by his widow, and published as a con¬ 
tribution towards the better understanding 
of that politico - religious bugbear, the 
“ Eastern Question.” Whether “ Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land be intimately and in¬ 
separably bound up with the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion,” as Mrs. Finn in her Introductory 
Notice affirms, is, perhaps, doubtful. Dis¬ 
putes between tbe ignorant devotees of the 
Eastern and Western Churches as to the 
possession of the Holy Places certainly 
afforded the pretext for tho Crimean War, 
but no such cause can bo assigned for tho 
late conflict between Russia and Turkey. 
Both wars, indeed, and especially the latter, 
were by way of being crusades on behalf of 
the Eastern Church, but Constantinople, 
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and not Jerusalem, was the goal. Though, 
however, we may not agree with Mrs. Finn 
in thinking that 

“ The very heart and kernel of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion can only be reached in the Holy City, Jeru¬ 
salem, where the Eastern and Western Churches 
are still wrestling as of old for the mastery, with 
all the forces, spiritual as well as secular, that 
each can bring to bear; ” 

or quite understand her meaning when she 
says, 

“ Now as heretofore, disguise the object as they 
may, they [tho Churches] are striving for a prize 
which has not been destined by Divine Providence 
for either, and this prize is no less than a virtual 
dominion over the Christian world from a throne 
of government within the Sanctuaries of the 
Holy City, and the possession of that throne 
would involve possession of the key to universal 
dominion ; ” 

still these “ Records from Jerusalem Con¬ 
sular Chronicles ” have a value in connexion 
with the Eastern Question in that they con¬ 
tain a number of facts illustrative of the 
way in which the Turkish Government was 
and is administered—for there has been very 
little change since the date of these Records— 
and that the author’s reflections on and 
deductions from these facts, though wrapped 
up in pompous, and often obscure, verbiage, 
and constantly insisted on with wearisome 
iteration, are sober, just, fair, and impartial. 
Would that as much could be predicated of 
>.11 that has been said and written on the 
same subject! 

Let anyone who really wishes to under¬ 
stand what the system of Government in 
Turkey is like, and how the law is adminis¬ 
tered, read the whole of chapter vii. and the 
beginning of chapter xv., for what is de¬ 
scribed thero of Palestine is true of every 
part of the Turkish Empire. And yet Mr. 
Finn, while fully alive to' all the evils of 
Turkish rule, is not inclined to deny it some 
merit, especially having regard to the cha¬ 
racter of the varied peoples and the state of 
society with which it has to deal. He truly 
says:— 

“ Much that seemed to us Europeans anomalous 
in the government of the country arose from in¬ 
veterate and traditional ideas peculiar to the East. 

. . . Where the country is half a wilderness, 

the people set up in factions or religions adverse to 
each other, the government timid, and perjury 
common as daily food, a long process of prepara¬ 
tion had to be carried on before the system of 
European jurisprudence could be fully adapted to 
tho country.” 

Especially applicable to the latest phase of 
the Eastern Question is the following:— 

“ Tiro Greoks, as all other Oriental Christians, 
stand in dread of Russian despotic rule. The 
trovernment of the Sultan leaves them far greater 
liberty than they could ever hope for under the 
f'zir, and therefore Eastern Christians hailed with 
joy the reforms and liberties promised by the 
Turkish Government, which held out the hopes of 
something like just government, while at the same 
time preserving the independence and individual 
existence of which Eastern Churches have never 
been deprived, even in the worst times, by their 
Moslem rulers. 

“ Oriental Christians find fault with the admin¬ 
istration, far more than with the system, of Turkish 
government” (Vol. II., p. 130). 

The fact is that Turkish officials, Christian 
and Moslem, from the highest to the lowest, 
civil as well as military, are always more or 
lc3s incapable, and generally corrnpt; it 


might, indeed, be said that the Moslem 
official is nearly always incapable, and often 
corrupt: tho Christian nearly always cor¬ 
rupt, and often incapable. It seems enough 
to educate the Eastern, or to place him in 
authority, to turn his virtues into vices. 
Take the Turkish soldier, frugal, sober, 
brave, and enduring, and give him a com¬ 
mission, and he becomes too often a good- 
for-nothing phlegmatic drunkard; advance 
thehalf-educatedsemi-Europeanised officer to 
the higher commands, and his abilities, if 
he has any and uses them, are devoted to his 
own aggrandisement. What Mr. Finn says 
about the Pashas of Jerusalem is typical of 
what existed everywhere in the Turkish 
Empire twenty years ago, and exists still:— 

“ European visitors who for any object gained 
access through their Consulates to the Seraglio— 
i.e., the Pasha's residence—never failed to be 
astonished at the beggarly meanness of that 
mansion and its attendants, as well as at the 
simplicity of the mode of conducting business 
there. . . . His Excellency himself was free from 
pomp and glorification, for why should he spend 
money on these ? His officials were ragamuffius. 
The house was one hired for rent, extremely 
dilapidated, with its lower rooms employed as a 
rison for criminals, whose chains were often 
eard rattling, and from which region unwhole¬ 
some exhalations proceeded. The reception-room 
was poorly furnished, and under some of the 
Pashas paper bags were to be seen suspended on 
nails around the walls, each containing fiscal 
accounts or correspondence belonging to the place 
whose name was written upon it, but in a later 
period these were removed to another room, 
where the secretaries were engaged, seated cross- 
legged amid an admirable confusion of papers. . . 
As for Archives of the Pashalic, we had reason 
to believe that none were preserved in Jerusalem, 
each Pasha carrying of!' tho papers referring to his 
own term of office ” (Vol. I., p. 101). 

The tenure, too, was generally a short one, 
and—- 

“In the majority of instances it was notorious 
that these officials procured their appointments by 
bribery of those above them, and heavy fees to be 
paid. They, therefore, for the most part came to 
their new posts in a state of hungry impoverish¬ 
ment ; und it became an object of first importance 
to them to make money as fast as possible out of 
the province during the brief term assigned them; 
and this necessity repeats itself at every fresh 
appointment ” (Vol. I., p. 102). 

And what the Pasha had to do on a large 
scale all the dependents whom he brought 
with him did on a smaller one v 

We are afraid that most readers will 
weary of Mr. Finn’s minute descriptions of 
the ever - recurring disputes between the 
various village chiefs and clans in Palestine, 
and will fail to recognise the interest or im¬ 
portance assigned by him to the petty fends 
of Hhaj Mustafa Abn Gosb, ’Othman el 
Lebhiim, and ’Abderrahman Amor, and the 
’Abdu’l Hadi and Tokan families. Such 
quarrels are, and always have been, of 
constant occurrence in Palestine since the 
days of the Canaanitcs, the Hittites, the 
Hivites, <fcc., whose lineal descendants the 
peasantry of Palestine, as M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has shown, undoubtedly are. And 
such quarrels will continue so long as the 
Turkish Government, essentially a weak one, 
instead of putting down both sides with a 
strong hand, practically encourages them to 
quarrel, so that they may weaken one 


another, and save it the trouble of keeping 
them in order. It acts, indeed, on the prin- 
ciple of the Arab proverb which, Mr. Finn 
tells ns, is always quoted by the practised 
mufsed, or “sower of dissensionCat 
down a tree by means of a branch from 
itself.’’ How destructive such a system is 
to the country may be imagined. Mr. Finn 
truly says:— 

“ The grain produce of Palestine is still enormous, 
and the waste of it yearly by the plunder of wild 
Arabs, by wilful fires between hostile factions, 
and by the mere rotting on the ground for wait 
of good roads towards markets in which it might 
be disposed of, is deplorable to those who know 
the facta ” (Vol. I., pp. 43(1-7). 

The fertility of the soil is, indeed, un¬ 
doubted ; the native peasantry — the fel¬ 
laheen—are frugal and industrious; and, as 
Lient. Conder has well urged in his book 
Tent Work in Palestine, a strong and wise 
Government might soon bring about a dif¬ 
ferent state of things from that existing at 
present. 

All the attempts to improve the condition 
of the country by colonisation have hitherto 
practically failed. Americans, Germans, 
and Jews have been equally unsuccessful. 
There are, of course, many Jews at Jeru¬ 
salem—indeed, they constitute more than a 
fourth of the entire population—and some of 
the most interesting parts of Mr. Finn’s book 
are devoted to an account of them; but all 
the efforts of their wealthy and benevolent 
co-religionists in Europe have been nnable 
to induce them to work for a livelihood— at 
any rate, at agricultural pursuits. This is 
the result of the theory maintained by the 
Rabbis that, so long as the Holy Land is in 
a state of captivity, no Jew ought to follow 
any secular employment there, but should 
pass all bis time in pious study and prayer 
on behalf of those of his nation in other 
lands, and be supported entirely by their 
alms. To what an extent this feeling is 
carried may be gathered from the account 
given in chapter xx. of the visit of Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Jerusalem in 185-5, 
when some of the fanatical Rabbis opposed 
his plans for trying to better the condition 
of the Jews, and “ raved at the impiety of 
an Israelite wearing no beard or side-locks. 
And, again, when Mr. Finn himself, urge- 
on by the distress caused by the famine of 
1855, tried to start an “ Industrial Planta¬ 
tion ” near Jerusalem for relieving the 
poverty of the Jews by giving them agri¬ 
cultural employment, and the effort hadbi« 
responded to by many of them, who wen: 
willingly to work, and were to be met of an 
evening, “a ragged troop, very ragged but 
very happy, singing a chorns in Hebrew, 
‘ We are labourers in the field of Abrahna 
our father,’ ” the Rabbis posted men “with 
whips at the Jaffa Gate to flog back all Jew 3 
proceeding with their tools to work in the 
plantation.” The Rabbis, however, were 
not the only fanatics, for, 

“ strange to say, some of the missionaries of t lj - 
London Society were angered at the same Uafc 
because we refused leave for them to come up 3 
the ground expressly for religious con troves', 
and this during the working hours" (VoL •> 
p. 73). 

One fact strongly insisted upon in the.-e 
volumes is the religions toleration enjoine- 
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and observed by the Turkish Government. 
All those who lived under it were free to 
practise what religion they pleased, and it 
never interfered except to protect one 
Christian or Jewish community from the 
persecution of another, and to keep the 
peace between the rival Churches of the 
East and the West. This toleration may 
be, and no doubt is, the offspring of a con¬ 
tempt for, and a Gallio-like indifference to, 
the matters in dispute ; but it answers the 
very useful purpose of maintaining a modus 
vivendi between the ignorant and fanatical 
devotees of rival sects, who hate one another 
far more cordially than they hate, or are 
hated by, the Moslem. “ It was commonly 
said,” remarks Mr. Finn, “ by those who 
lived in Palestine”—and it might be said 
with equal truth in any part of the Turkish 
Empire— 11 that under the Turks there was 
liberty of religion, but that if Russia or 
the Pope ever came to have rule in Palestine 
there would be none.” 

Another point to which Mr. Finn very 
usefully draws attention, and his opinion is 
endorsed by Lad)' Strangford in her Preface, 
is the absurdity, and the worse than absur¬ 
dity, of judging of Mohammedanism by any 
one particular Moslem nation. Would a 
Scotch Presbyterian wish Christianity esti¬ 
mated by the creed and form of worship of 
a Spanish Roman Catholic, or an English 
Ritualist deem it fitly represented by the ex¬ 
travagances of a Negro revival-meeting ? 
The differences are produced by the varieties 
of national diameter, and these varieties are 
as marked among the nations professing 
Mohammedanism as among those professing 
Christianity. It is not by the form of reli¬ 
gions belief that national characteristics are 
influenced ; they, on the contrary, influence 
it, and must never be left out of any calcu¬ 
lation as to its action for good or evil. Tho 
English are not the only Christian nation 
with whom tho natives of Palestine have 
had dealings, and yet it is the “ Kalam 
Ingleez ” or “ Kilmet Ingleeziyeh ”—the 
“ Englishman’s word ” or the “ English 
word”—which is proverbial among them as 
denoting a strict adherence to truth and 
honesty. 

Apart from its merits as a contribution, 
within the limits we have mentioned, to the 
important question of the day, there is much 
in Mr. F inn’s book to interest those who 
have remained some time in Palestine, and 
become acquainted with the people and 
country: and if only the work of editing 
had been done by some less loving and more 
trenchant hands than those of his widow, 
the task of reading it through might have 
been an easier one. It is provoking among 
bo mnch that is good to have to wade 
through such petty details as are contained, 
for example, in chapter iv., to find ex¬ 
planations repeated over and over again in 
instances too numerous to cite, and to come 
continually across sentences of which the 
phraseology is as pompous as tho meaning 
is obscure. That Mrs. Finn can write 
clearly and tersely herself is proved by many 
of tho notes and observations which she has 
appended to different parts of the work. 

Fked. A. Eaton. 
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The Bag ford Ballads. Illustrating the last 
Years of the Stuarts. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by tho Rev. Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth. (Ballad Society.) 

To “ Lovers of Old Ballads ” this work is 
dedicated. They will find in it delightful 
entertainment, under the guidance of one to 
whom the mighty maze of collections is not 
without a plan—who can track a tune or a 
first line to the very midst of the Pepysian. 
The fashions and the follies of the bygone 
time revive as we linger in leisurely enjoy¬ 
ment over these rough lines with the rude 
cuts a-top, and listen to the “ lyrics that 
tickled Old Rowley,” or to ballads made 
against Papist plotters by Protestant zealots. 
The cheerful fire within and the roaring 
wind without bear fitting burden. “ Touches 
of true humour, true pathos, are not rare,” 
says the editor, and the observation is doubt¬ 
less more applicable to other portions of the 
work than the first and the last—the only 
ones I have seen. 

The General Introduction on Ballads and 
Ballad-Singers is, indeed, “ a very excel¬ 
lent piece of work,” and no one who can 
find real enjoyment in “ auld knicknackcts ” 
will continue the quotation. We are trans¬ 
ported into an enchanted world, wherein tho 
search for old ballads is all that man need 
care or live for. As we dose the Preface, 
wo awaken from our dream, but recall its 
illusion by poring over the succeeding pages. 
Our fare is served with dainty luxury. The 
engraver’s skill has self-denyingly repro¬ 
duced tho clumsy rough outlines of kings 
and beggars, worthies aud unworthies, do¬ 
mestic scenes and Maypole dances, which 
adorned these fugitive pieces. The happy 
epigraphs, and mottoes, and headlines pur¬ 
sue us with quaint surprises oven to the Bud 
of All the Contents —which serves as title to 
a woodcut of a matrimonial squabble. The 
very indexes are pleasant reading. The 
editor’s verses have all tho old spirit, and 
somo of tho old elegance. His “Pegasus 
trots like a shoe’d ’oss,” as he says, but 
sometimes ambles, rollicking, into obscurity, 
or breaks into the false gallops of mere dog- 
grcl. The Prelude gracefully sums up the 
subjects of the collection : e.g. : — 

“ Come, buy mv ballads, B:igfurd Ballads, buy ! 

Lovers who willow wore, and maids betray'd 

Herein could find congenial sympathy, 

Albeit tho rhymester ply'd a sorry trade. 

Tear drops have fallen on these withered leaves; 

Roysters have sung blithe staves from others here; 

Who will, may choose the Hanging-verse of 
Thieves: 

Who will, the storm-song of brave Murinere.” 

The interest of the concluding partis poli¬ 
tical mainly, and its ballads are real historical 
documents, though the very rough-and- 
ready raciness which gives them their special 
charm forbids us to regard them as tho ex¬ 
pression of any deliberate well-informed 
opinion. They aro voices from the crowd, 
gazing at outdoor shows and pageants, and 
guessing (shrewdly, too, sometimes) at what 
is “ done i’ the Capitol.” Inspired by pas¬ 
sionate party zeal, their only purpose was 
hard hitting. “If a missile looked foul 
euongh to make an ugly mark it was flung 
vigorously.” Their evil communication has 
corrupted the editor, whoso good-nature (to 
say nothing of his fairness) “ suffers under 


probation.” He begins (when at a safe dis¬ 
tance from their allurements) calmly enough. 
He “is not the slavish apologist of either 
Charles,” but he “ cannot hold tho Commons 
blameless.” Then, as he muses over these 
whitening ashes, “ bright sparks ’neath their 
embers yet burn.” The wonted fires leap 
up, and the new-kindled mass of prejudice 
gets fairly aflame, till the editor blazes up 
too. Whigs crackle in the furnace-heat. 
“ Hey boys up go we ” has a new applica¬ 
tion. Burnet’s reputation whirls aloft like 
the tinder of his own hangman-fired sermon. 
Lord William Russell’s posthumous fame is 
declared to be lighter than vanity, but yet 
cheaply purchased, considering the value of 
the head he gave for it. Royal stretches of 
prerogative aud sharp practices are extenu¬ 
ated as mere reprisals; courtly outrage is 
even (in the case of Sir John Coventry) 
justified as punishment. At last the editor 
avows his high esteem for Charles II. as 
king and man, “ due allowance made for all 
his faults,” and proclaims the Parliament to 
have been a “ pretentions scarecrow,” “ a 
huge imposture,” aud a “ hideous mockery.” 
Not even domestic virtues are to be conceded 
to the Puritans. Cromwell is blamed be¬ 
cause somebody labelled his wife’s portrait a 
“Protectress and a drudge;” and Milton 
because he did not praise his earlier help¬ 
mates at all, or not till after death. This is 
hard measure, for on the very same page it 
is written of women :— 

“ After thirty not one in a thousand is worth a 
bunch of stale radishes. They continue to be 
frivolous when they have ceased to be attractive; 
and they resemble earwigs in being generally dis¬ 
agreeable everywhere, but especially when they 
attach themselves to one's person.” 

Several projected works of the editor are 
mentioned in this volume, chiefly an Bbs- 
worthian Catalogue (far advanced) of every 
known ballad published before 1801, tho 
Civil War Ballads, and a Stuart Anthology. 
Tho second will doubtless bring many re¬ 
cruits to the Ballad Society, and the last 
will meet a wider welcome. The pleasurable 
anticipation would be greater but for one 
drawback. Mr. Ebsworth hates but too well, 
if not always wisely-. A list of his aver¬ 
sions, collected from this last volume alone, 
would not be a short one. It would include 
Whigs and Dissenters in general (Sidney 
and Penn excepted); William III. (to whom 
Caliban is preferred); George I. and George 
II., as “grossly licentious in their amours ;” 
and the county of Essex. That ho is a 
thorough-going Tory rather enhances than 
detracts from the effect of his strictures. 
They- often harmonise well with the virulent 
Billingsgate of the ballads. But with tho 
modern instances it is different. It is a pity 
that he should be so violent an Abliorrer 
of his own time. Hero his knowledge 
seems as defective as his sympathy. Wo 
have denunciations of School Board members 
generally, as thieves who prohibit the Church. 
Catechism because they have thriven by 
picking and stealing ; of the London Board, 
as dull and quarrelsome ; of modern judges 
and juries ; of the comic papers (one would 
have thought them the right heirs of tho 
ballad) ; aud of mysterious classes of per¬ 
sons, such as “those who exult with a 
ferocious joy over the slaughter and humili- 
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ation of Turkey,” or those conceited anti- 
Stuartists who, among other peculiarities, 
“ were never fairly hatched, but came into 
the world without their fur or feathers.” 
These are “ very bitter words,” as Dame 
Quickly says, and with Francis we ask, 
“ 0 Lord ! Sir, who do you mean ? ” But 
there is no ambiguity in the references to 
Fleays who are not lobsters, to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Jenkins, or the “ unhallowed 
Templo of Exeter.” The last-named aud 
Bishop Fraser are declared “sorely to need 
somebody’s prayers.” 

A reader may feel that his pleasure is 
marred very unprofitably by the intrusion 
of these incongruous topics, and may say so 
—unless he be a writer as well. In that 
case, the “ Recluse Vicar ” has said that he 
“ wears not a coward sword.” Yet to fall 
by tho death-doing weapon of Sir Hugh 
Evans may be even too good a fato for 
grumbling and “ finical small critics.” For 
them is reserved a special pillory or whip¬ 
ping-post at the tail of a chapter. There 
they stand, with “ Mawworm, Tartufi’e, 
Splaymouth, Aristarchus Academicus, Mal- 
volio, and Smellfungus,” over a neatly- 
abusivc quotation from Mr. Browning’s 
Pacchiarotto, wherein they are written 
down as fools, mules, and asses. So true is 
Mr. Ebsworth’s remark that “we are not 
all meek and forbearing in 1878.” 

R. C. Browse. 


Field.-Marshal Count Multlic’s Letter$ from 

Ttussia. Translated by Robina Napier. 

(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Literature can show no portraits more life¬ 
like than those which great generals have 
unconsciously drawn of themselves. Such 
revelations of intimate personality as are 
made in the correspondence of Catinat and 
Turenne, of Wellington and Bliicher, these 
letters do not contain ; but they indicate the 
mobility and accuracy of a mind suited alike 
for broad speculations and minute enquiry, 
which with equal certainty and complacency 
revolves the plans that upset and make em¬ 
pires, or fixes tho place of the “last button” 
of the last recruit. As on the battlefield, 
so at the ball or banquet, the victor of 
Sedan and Sadowa is the restless embodi¬ 
ment of tho principle toujours en vedette. 
From casemates and thermometers to 
jewellery and landscape gardening; from 
Bosio to Rurik ; from tho Greek Iconosta¬ 
sis to Corito truffled cutlets and Chateau 
Lafittc ; from the conventual elements in 
tho Russian historical evolution to the 
colour of one Grand Duchess’s hair and the 
stuff and trimmings of another’s gown— 
nothing eludes a curiosity which seems 
never fully gratified unless intellectual ap¬ 
preciations arc completed, as far as possible, 
by a knowledge of the apposite weights, 
measurements, and prices. A rigorous Con¬ 
servative and Royalist would by nature be 
piously inclined towards the Russian rela¬ 
tives of the house of Hohenzollern; and 
the chief of the staff of a Prussian 
corps would be under special obligations 
to emphatic remembranco of the first ad¬ 
verb of his family motto, “caute ei candide.” 
As was inevitable, what the author says of 
royal and official people, of palatial and mili¬ 


tary functions is systematically euphemistic, 
and gossip is altogether excluded. Without 
ascribing to these letters the classical value 
of gems like those of Mdme. de Sevigne or 
the late M. Dondan, or putting them beside 
Count Moltke’s own youthful book on Tur¬ 
key, we may say that they have an ele¬ 
gance, brilliancy and brio rarely found in 
German correspondence. The descriptions 
of fetes and scenery, and in particular of 
buildings, are vivid, abounding in Dantesque 
realities of detail, and showing a very un- 
Homeric sense of colour. They have, 
besides, the admixtures of the trivial with 
the important, the transitions from grave to 
gay, of the true epistolary style. Sudden 
changes of key are natural when the subject 
is Russia, which, as the author observes, 
is tho country of strong contrasts and 
differences. There are cities in wastes and 
swamps; railways touching no towns but 
their termini; parks and fancy gardens bor¬ 
dering on wild prairies: churches with spires 
and cupolas plated with gold, palaces adorned 
with lapis lazuli and malachite and hung with 
Correggios and Titians, standing in streets 
with break-neck pavements, and jostling 
wooden huts with smoked pictures of saints. 
Then, strangest antagonism of all, tho tschomi 
narod, or “ black race ” of 60,000,000 
bearded, sheep-skinned, ignorant, super¬ 
stitious peasants, stand side by side with 
half a million of luxurious Frenchified 
officers, and officials in uniforms and stars, 
who seem to belong to a different nation 
from the Isvoschik who drives your sledge 
and the Mujik who lights your stove. Our 
domestic detractors who think England is 
the land of social gulfs will be surprised to 
hear the name of the country which has 
struck the distinguished observer as offering 
tho type of civilisation the most opposed to 
this. “In England all classes look much 
the same outwardly, and the peasants even 
wear no different costume, so that a gene¬ 
ral culture spreads through all classes, 
which compensates for the intellectual 
differences.” The problem is still as un¬ 
solved as it was when Count Moltlce wrote, 
whether Russia will be civilised by the 
foreign-veneer method of Peter and 
Catharine, or by an internal and national 
development. Alluding to the Philoslav 
sentiment, he says :—“ The reaction against 
the direction which has been followed for 
the last fifty years has always existed, and 
is concentrated in Moscow. It was dis¬ 
played in the war which has just ended, and 
has not been successful.” The hydra’s 
heads may have been lopped off twenty 
years ago, but others more dangerous and 
more influential have sprouted in their place. 
It remains to be seen whether the Czars can 
bend to the new power, and, quitting the 
road taken by Peter and Catharine, “ en¬ 
deavour to cultivate this docile and tract- 
ablo people themselves from within,” with¬ 
out becoming the mere representatives in 
modern Europe of Attila and Zingis Khan. 
The foundation of St. Petersburg inspires 
the writer with some interesting and elo¬ 
quent speculations, which have been quoted 
with applause by the Moscow prcs3. Peter 
the Great, says the Field-Marshal, 

“ might have chosen the Black Sea or Baltic to 
bring him into connexion with the civilised world; 


but whichever it might be it had first to be 
conquered. It is said that he had originally in¬ 
tended to found his new capital on the Black'Sea, 
and had even fixed on its site; but the one coast 
is not much further from the centre of the king¬ 
dom than the other. What if he had built his 
Petersburg on the splendid harbour of Sebastopol, 
never to be blockaded by a winter's ice, .... 
where the fleet, instead of being frozen-up for 
seven months of the year, might keep up com¬ 
munication with the loveliest lands of Europe 
more easily than from the Gulf of Finland ? What 
a city it would have been if its wide streets had 
stretched down to Balaclava, and the Winter 
Palace had looked on the deep-blue mirror of the 
Euxine; if the Isaac’s Church had stood on the 
heights of Malakoff; if Alushta and Oriandahad 
been the Peterhof and Gatachina of the Imperial 
family 1 ” 

We do not believe that Peter actually enter¬ 
tained the idea attributed to him, which 
might have reminded the Field-Marshal of 
Alexander’s alleged project for carrying the 
capital of his Greco-Persian Empire to Baby¬ 
lon. Pursuing such speculations, we may sup¬ 
pose that, with the capital in the Crimea, the 
amenities of Cossack nautical and military 
“ communication ” would soon have been es- 
tended to the Bosphorus and Dardanelles with 
a concentrated vigour impossible while the 
Czar’s strength was partly consumed in 
effecting and maintaining Baltic conquests. 
There would now have been neither a 
Turkish nor a Central Asian problem to 
perplex us. The proximity of the capital 
to the Caspian latitudes would inevitably 
have impelled Russia upon Persia with 
annihilating force, and we may be sure that 
Peter’s transactions with the Khanates on 
the Sea of Aral, far from terminating as they 
did in the transfer of the skin of the unlor- 
tunate invading general, Bekovitch, to a 
Khivan drum, would have led to a Russian 
advance to the Hindoo Koosh. It may Ik 
objected that Peter was too wise to expect 
to extract honey from such wasps’ nests— 
to fail to see that, with the Oxjis turned 
into tho Caspian (either morally, or mate¬ 
rially, according to the old Turkoman sug¬ 
gestion for restoring the river to its ancient 
bed), Russia would have tended to become 
Parthian instead of European. His choice 
of the Gulf of Finland for the place of his 
capital corresponded with his cosmopolitan 
wishes and ideas. It arose from his desire to 
bring Russia into that contact with Europe 
from which she had been shut off by her 
adoption of the religion of Constantinople in¬ 
stead of that of Rome, and by the perpefnai 
blockade of her western frontiers by Swedish, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and other enemies. 

Oar author has some excellent remarks on 
the Byzantine sources of Russian civilisa¬ 
tion, and on the influence of the convents as 
homes of freedom, culture, and national 
feeling daring the long nights of Tartar ana 
Polish oppression. The critic would be in¬ 
genious who could discover resemblances in 
the writings of Marlborough and Bossuet, 
but the similarity between passages ofthese 
letters and the corresponding language of an 
eminent English divine is obvious enough. 
Letters must be more sketchy than lectures, 
but the following extract, for instance, has a 
remarkable likeness, in manner and ideas, 
to some of the reflections of a great histories 


theologian on the same subject:— 

“This red-and-white striped fortress,from whic 
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i the light streamed through high windows out into 

i the dark woods, seemed like a scene in a fairy tale 

!t of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ Here all con- 

i vents and palaces are fortified. They were the 

t only tenable spots when the Yellow Hordes, with 

[. twenty or thirty thousand horses, rushed through 

h this flat country and devastated it completely, 

t Long after their yoke was broken, the Tartars of 

» the Khanate of the Crimea were still a formidable 

i enemy. There used to be watchmen constantly 

on the highest battlements of the Kremlin, look- 
. aug over the great plain stretching away to the 

j south.The Christianity, the learning, and 

the civilisation of the Russian people, all took 
- refuge in the convents, and it wa3 from the con¬ 
vents that deliverance from the yoke of the Mon¬ 
golians and Poles came at last.” 

The picture is instructive as illustrating 
the present mania for antedating the ambi¬ 
tious programme of Catharine the Great. 
How could the infant Slav nation, while yet 
in its Heptarchy, and afterwards while tribu¬ 
tary now to the Golden Horde now to Poland, 
be hatching grand schemes of Byzantine or 
Turkish conquest? The historical fact is 
that, even after the Czars began to feel their 
strength, it was long before they were ready, 
like Othello, to “ agnize a natural and prompt 
alacrity ” for undertaking “ these present 
wars against the Ottomites ; ” and that up 
to the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
they ignored all suggestions from Venice, 
Vienna, and Rome for Muscovite co-operation 
in wars like “the Holy League,” and other 
Christian enterprises against the Porte. 

This book is elegantly turned out, and 
fairly well rendered into English. The 
translator or translators (some kind of 
dualism may perhaps be detected) have 
been generally successful in finding equiva¬ 
lents for Russian proper names. Ignorance 
of “ the original Greek ” may have pre¬ 
vented them from recognising in the myste¬ 
rious land “ Gmssia ” the familiar Georgia. 
They have also stumbled at “ Tschernam- 
orskischen ” Cossacks : this word is a mere 
German transliteration, with the usual 
German ending, of the Russian proper ad¬ 
jective signifying “of the Black Sea.” The 
biographical introductory sketch seems ultra- 
reverential in tone, and the facts are here 
and there open to correction. We read, for 
instance, of the battle of Gravelotte, that 
“ the Pomeranians having come up at the 
right time, as arranged by Moltke, the 
French were defeated and driven into Metz.” 
The remark shows an entire misconception 
of the essentials of the battle. Only at St. 
Privat, on the German left, were the French 
“ defeated ; ” on the side of the Pomeranian 
attacks they held their ground all day, and 
did not retire till night or next morning, 
when they fell back in consequence of tlieir 
extreme right having been curled up by 
Canrobert’s disaster at St. Privat, 

G. SlRACHET. 


M. Paul Batah-lard’s latest, and not least in¬ 
teresting, contribution about gipsies, having for its 
subject Let Zlotars, dit» aum Dzvonkars, tsignnes 
forideurs en bronze et en laiton, dans la Galicie 
orientale et la Bukovine, may be obtained in a 
separate form from M. Leroux, 23 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. The original article forms part of Memoires 
tie la Sociiti Anthropotogigue de Paris (Vol. i., 
Second Series), and merits the attention of all who 
meddle, like Mr. Borrow, with “the affairs of 
Fgypt.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Return of the Native. By Thomas 
Hardy. In Three Volumes. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Strathrowan: a Tale of Modern Life. By 
M. H. In Three Volumes. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Down by the Drawle. By Major A. F. P. 
Harcourt. In Two Volumes. (Allen & 
Co.) 

Among the Welsh Hills. By M. C. Halifax. 

In One Volume. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
Pandora’s Box. By Frederick Talbot. In 
One Volume. (Remington & Co.) 

In Mr. Hardy’s work there is a certain 
Hngoesque quality of insincerity ; but 
there is witlial so much to admiro and 
bo grateful for that it takes high rank 
among the good romantic work of the 
generation, and perhaps this quality of in¬ 
sincerity itself is rather apparent than real. 
Mr. Hardy is so much in earnest in all ho 
does that, even when he is most artificial, ho 
is not without his motive, and has in his 
own consciousness of well-doing and well- 
meaning a complete answer to any such 
charge that may be brought against him. 
For this reason one feels a great deal of 
deference in rendering account of him. His 
work may be, to an outsider, neither wholly 
satisfactory nor wholly right; but it has 
so much in it of intention and of execu¬ 
tion that the outsider, compelled to strike 
a balance of opinion, finds that balance im¬ 
mensely in his author’s favour. Mr. Hardy 
has such a right and masterful faculty of 
analysis; he perceives and apprehends his 
characters so completely; he has such a strong 
poetic and dramatic feeling for scenery; such 
a clear and vivid habit of description; he 
phrases so adequately and so lucidly, that, 
carried away by the consideration of these 
qualities, one fails to remember that his 
dialogue is only here and there dramatic in 
the highest sense; that there is much of 
what looks like affectation in his work; that 
his sympathy with his personages is rather 
intellectual than emotional; that he rarely 
makes yon laugh and never makes you cry, 
and that his books are valuable and interest¬ 
ing rather as the outcome of a certain mind 
than as pictures of society or studies in 
human nature; that his tragedy is arbitrary 
and accidental rather than heroic and in¬ 
evitable ; and that, rare artist as he is, there 
is something wanting in his personality, and 
he is not quite a great man. In The Return 
of the Native —which, it may be said in pass¬ 
ing, is not by any means so good a book as 
A Pair of Blue Eyes —these defects and these 
merits are exampled pretty strongly, and the 
general impression it produces is the one I 
have tried to set down. The story is a sad 
one ; but the sadness is unnecessary and un¬ 
called for. A chapter of accidents makes 
the hero seem to cast off his mother, who 
thereupon dies; a second chapter of accidents 
sends the heroine to death by drowning. And 
the hero, burdened with a doable remorse, 
is left to live on, and to take what is sub¬ 
stantially the place in the world that he had 
desired ere destruction came upon him. 
It is all very mournful, and very cruel, and 
very French; and to those who have the 
weakness of liking to be pleasantly in¬ 


terested in a book it is also very disagree¬ 
able. Perhaps, too, it is false art; but of 
that, believing Mr. Hardy to have a very 
complete theory about his books, I will not 
speak. To me, however, nearly all that is 
best in the novel is analytic and descriptive. 
I know of nothing in later English so 
striking and on the whole so sound as the 
several pictures of Egdon Heath, or the in¬ 
troductory analysis of the character of 
Eustacia Vega. In these Mr. Hardy is seen 
at his best and strongest. Acute, prescient, 
imaginative, insatiably observant, and at 
tho same time so rigidly and so finely 
artistic that there is scarce a j o'nt in tho 
whole that can be fairly questioned, he seems 
to mo to paint tho woman and the place as 
no other living writer could have done. 
Whether ho makes the best use of them 
afterwards need not be hero discussed. 
Nearly all the characters are, it should be 
added, of value and of interest; Mrs. Yeo- 
bright, I think, being particularly to bo 
commended. But so far as its dramatics 
are concerned The Return of the Native ap¬ 
pears to be rather well meant than happily 
done. Such a speech as this, for instance, 
is admirable : “ ‘ Well, then I spoke to her 
in my well-known merry way, and she said, 

“ O that what’s shaped so venerable should 
talk like a fool! ”—that’s what she said to 
me. I don’t care for her, be jowned if I do, 
and so I told her. “ Be jowned if I care 
for ’ee,” I said. I had her there—hey ? ’ ” 
So, too, is this other, a page or two further 
on :—“ ‘ I han’t been [to church] these 
three years,’ said Humphrey, ‘ for I’m so 
dead sleepy of a Sunday ; and ’tis so terrible 
fur to get there ; and when you do get there 
’tis such a mortal poor chance that you’ll be 
chose for up above, when so many baint, that 
I bide at home and don’t go at all.’ ” And 
there are things as good as these of frequent 
occurrence ; but they do not constitute tho 
body of what may be called the comic dia¬ 
logue, and the impression that it produces 
is, as a consequence, unsatisfactory. To 
turn to the tragic part is, I think, to have 
yet more room for sorrow; in one scene— 
the scene where Clym is informed of the 
way of his mother’s death— Mr. Hardy 
rises to the situation, and docs nobly; but 
elsewhere he is only excessively clever, and 
earnest, and disappointing. But, in spite of 
these shortcomings, tho novel is so clever 
and so strong that it excites both interest 
and admiration, and takes a first place among 
the novels of the season. Mr. Hardy has, I 
ought to note, been at the pains of making 
a map of his locality, which should bo con¬ 
sulted attentively, as it is of considerable 
use. 

In Stratliroican there is not much besides 
a gathering of highly aristocratic names. 
These, however, arc so noble in themselves 
and so replete with the associations of soft 
society as to be of great comfort to tho 
modest reader. “ Lord ” and “ Lady Bram- 
stone ” are very good; and there is somo 
merit in “ Sir Frederick ” and “ Lady 
M'Alister.” But “ General Clifford ” is 
rarely heroic, and in “ Helen Clifford ” 
there seems to me a whole romance ; while 
of such a lofty style as that set forth 
in “ Lord Inveran ” and “ Lord Glenmore ” 
it is difficult to spvak with too much 
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warmth or too much respect. If the per¬ 
sonages, indeed, were worthy of their names, 
Stralhroican wonld be beyond criticism. As 
it is, however, they are quite unable to sup¬ 
port such majesty as that embodied in their 
appellations, being, indeed, as flat and feeble 
a set of shadows as ever peopled the hollow 
vastiness of a three-volume novel. Their 
sayings and doings are neither interesting 
in themselves nor the cause of interest in 
others ; and but for the delight afforded by 
their names this record of their lives would 
bo completely unreadable. As the leaves 
are turned, however, the pleased eye falls 
naturally on “ Lord Glenmore,” or “ General 
Lander,” or “ Captain Clifford ; ” and the 
grateful mind, soothed by these high-bred 
and gentle-blooded Mesopotamiacs, is cheery 
and tranquil till the end. 

Down by the Drawle is an inoffensive and 
good-tempered story, and may be read with 
some kindness if with but little interest. 
The peculiar testamentary arrangements on 
which the intrigue is made to turn are not 
over-new; the point at issue is not very 
striking; and the characters who tako part 
in tho catastrophe—which is only a wedding 
breakfast of tho orthodox type, with gay 
orations and flirtations of promise—are 
neither particularly strong nor especially en- 
gaging. But Major Harcourt, who seems 
to have an imposing habit of repartee, writes 
with such a thorough sense of enjoyment in 
his work, and parades his humours with so 
much of innocent satisfaction, that his novel, 
though in the main weakly, will, if attacked 
in proper spirit, be found quite pleasant. 
His knowledge of the military mind, more¬ 
over, is both deep and varied; and the 
soldiers he sketches in are well felt and ap¬ 
prehended, if a little faulty in executiou; 
one of them, indeed—the sporting colonel— 
being so good as almost to make us want to 
see more of him. There is a great deal of 
the smaller typo of wit in Down by the Drawle, 
but to be set against this there is a fino 
healthiness of tone, and a morality of domes¬ 
ticity not often met with in latter-day fiction, 
particularly in that section of it which deals 
with soldiers and their womankind, and is, 
by the novel-reading world at least, accepted 
as adequate and right. 

Of Among the Welsh Hills there is some¬ 
thing to be said. It has some merits—a 
very dramatic prologue, a fair story, and 
certain touches of nature here and there— 
and may be read with more pleasure than is 
usually awakened by the average novel. 
The hero, Guy Meredith, rejoices, it is true, 
in a moustache that is described as “ rather 
a handsome appendage of its kind; ” and 
hero and heroine, between whom there is 
engaged that battle of tho generosities 
at which the novel-reader is so often in¬ 
vited to assist, are of themselves not highly 
commendable. But in tho scene where the 
inevitable declaration of sympathy is con¬ 
trived, there is a real note of sex; and the 
position they are made to occupy with re¬ 
gard to each other is contrived with un¬ 
wonted ingenuity, and maintained with 
great spirit. And as the rest of the charac¬ 
ters are quite equal to the run of their kind, 
and are, to a certain extent and from a cer¬ 
tain point of view, quite fit to meet the 
emergencies forced on them by their au¬ 


thoress, Among the Welsh Hills, which is 
written simply and intelligently, cannot by 
any means be said to be a dull book. Look¬ 
ing back on it, indeed, and with all cold¬ 
ness, one is tempted to wish, and earnestly, 
that at least half the novels sent out year by 
year upon the world were as good and as 
amusing. 

Mr. Talbot’s version of the myth of 
Pandora is interesting and quite readable; 
but it is also flimsy, and might easily have 
been better. I do not purpose to tell the 
story, which seems to me sufficiently in¬ 
genious ; but I cannot help thinking that 
the part played in it by Mrs. Joyce and the 
letter is awkwardly contrived and awkwardly 
executed. This is all that need be said in 
the book’s dispraise; and it is so slight that 
but little can bo added in its acclaim. It 
seems, however, to be a work of promise, 
being neatly written and, with all its essen¬ 
tial insignificance, presenting its personages 
with such freshness and spirit as to make 
one augur not unpleasantly of tho author’s 
future. W. E. Henley. 


literary style, and, secondly, by his profound ap¬ 
preciation of the effect of nature upon man. The 
wilderness where the scene of most of his stories 
is laid is the Adirondack Hills, which, though 
they lie within the State of New York, seem to 
have preserved the aspects of primaeval forest life 
made familiar to us all hy Femmore Cooper. It is 
here that the American passion for “ camping out' 
during the summer months has found a most con¬ 
genial field. Indeed, this curious custom, hy which 
the height of civilisation voluntarily submits to 
the discomforts of gipsy-life, supplies the keynote 
of contrast that runs through this little book. The 
whole is marked by a healthy freshness of imagin¬ 
ation, peculiarly pleasant to a jaded critic. It is, 
however, to be regretted that Mr. Warner's sense 
of the ludicrous is a faculty which he cannot 
always keep within due bounds. “The Fight 
with a Trout ” seems to us very exaggerated foil¬ 
ing, and “ How Spring came in New England" 
occasionally verges upon vulgarity. This fault, 
however, is more than redeemed by the perfectly- 
sustained pathos that penetrates the entire de¬ 
scription of a deer-hunt, and by the admirable 
character-sketch of “ Old Phelps.” It was a told 
attempt to draw a modern “ Natty Bumpo," and 
wo can give no higher praise to Mr. Warner than 
that he has not failed. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

We have received Tuo Essays on the Law of 
Primogeniture, by C. S. Kenny, Fellow and Law 
Lecturer of Downing College, and P. M. Lawrence, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge : llall and Son ; London: Reeves and 
Turner). Primogeniture may be discussed as an 
historical, a purely economic, or a political ques¬ 
tion : that is to say, in reference to the origin and 
growth of the institution, to its effects on agri¬ 
culture and wealth, and to its general policy, 
especially in connexion with a constitution with 
an hereditary peerage. It is discussed in all these 
aspects in these two very learned and interesting 
essays; and both very properly treat of the law 
of entail, although tho law is in that case simply 
permissive in respect of the primogeniture estab¬ 
lished by family settlements. Both essays bristle 
with historical points and difficulties, and both 
display remarkable boldness in disposing of them. 
Mr. Kenny seems to us successful in his correction 
of the common notion that primogeniture applies 
only to the principal fief at the period to which 
the so-called Laws of Henry I. relate. But he 
gives no real evidence in support of his peremptory 
assertion that at the date of the Domesday survey 
the villani of Kent held a very different position 
from that of the villani in other counties. The 
language of Mr. Elton's Tenures of Kent, to which 
Mr. Kenny refers, certainly does not bear out the 
statement that the Kent villani held alodially at 
the time of the great survey, or even that their 
position was superior then to that of the villani 
of other sliires. Mr. Lawrence with like courage 
disposes of the clause of tho Twelve Tables respect¬ 
ing the testamentary power, by a conjectural 
addition of words signifying in the absence of 
children. The adjudicators of the Yorke Brize, 
tho foundation of which led to the composition of 
these essays, have found them of equal merit, and 
we will not pronounce a contrary opinion, though 
we can speak with more contideuce as to the ab¬ 
solute merits of both. Both well deserve the 
careful attention of students of both legal history 
and politics. 

In the Wilderness. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Co.; London: 
Trtibner.) The popularity of the short stories 
collected under this heading is evidenced by the 
fact that we have received a second copy published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low in their “ Rose Library.” 
The author may be distinguished from the class of 
transatlantic humourists to which on the whole 
he belongs—first, by his greater command of 


The Waverley Dictionary, by May Rogas 
(Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Co.; London: Trub- 
ner), is a compilation of the same kind and neatly 
on the same lines as the Dickens Dictionanj, by 
Messrs. Bierce and Wheeler, to which we drew 
attention some time back ; and differs from teat 
work chiefly by not inserting long illustrative es- 
tracts as samples of style, over and above the 
brief quotations which serve to explain the ctor,ut¬ 
ters. The arrangement is as follows : —A list of the 
Waverley Novels in the order of their publication; 
then each novel taken separately, hut not quite in 
this order, seeing, for instance, that Count Rdnrt 
of Paris, which was not published till 1*31, is 
placed before Rob Iloy, issued in 1818. A very 
brief Argument, not giving any due to the plot, 
and thus practically superfluous, heads each sec¬ 
tion, and is succeeded by an alphabetical list of 
the characters, with a few lines of any descriptive 
matter by Scott which happens to occur; after 
which comes a synopsis, or abridged table of con¬ 
tents, of each chapter; while at the close of the 
volume is an alphabetical index of the whole body 
of the dramatum personae, each referred to its pro¬ 
per novel and page in the book. We have 
noticed various trifling errors, both of matter and 
type—such as the definition of Alexius Comnemn 
as “ Emperor of Greece,” and the iterated ini" 
spelling, Cleisbotham —but nothing that practically 
detracts from the convenience of the volume as a 
book of reference. 

The Guards' Cemeteries, St. Etienne, Bayonne. 
(Bemrose.) This little book is an attempt » 
keep alive the memory of those who fell wtta 
honour in South-Western France in the years 
1813-14. It contains a brief risumf of the war 
from the passage of the Bidassoa to the Battle of 
Toulouse, and the sortie of Bayonne; with toe 
reports of both French and English generals, ana 
the narratives of both French and English histo¬ 
rians on the latter event. It also gives an account 
of what has been recently done for the restoration 
of the Guards’ Cemeteries near Bayonne, with 
engravings and map, and closes with a list of ab 
the officers and men who fell during tho campaign. 

History of the Corporation of Birmnfan.. 
By John Thackray Bunce. Vol. I. (Birmwc- 
ham: Oornish Brothers. Published for the Cor¬ 
poration.) It is evident that Birmingham taac 
a special pride in publishing the not very attrac¬ 
tive records of its daily life. Last year we 
noticed (Academy, September 20) the second 
volume of Mr. Langford's Modem Birtnmjsam 
and its Institutions. To us that Kook seeme » 
. sufficient chronicle of the petty details that inn o 
| up the annals of a provincial town, but the Iowa 
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Council have thought it necessary to have an 
j official history of their own. With this object 
j they have given a commission to Mr. Bunce, of 
whom we can say nothing more than that he has 
executed the order with strict attention to the 
spirit in which it was given, and the character of 
his employers. He has produced an elaborate 
. ’ political pamphlet, chiefly compiled from the tiles 
"7 of the Birminyham Journal, which we take to be 
the daily organ of the “Six Hundred.” It is 
necessary to read the tedious tale of partisan 
strife in the midst of which the Corporation first 
saw the light, in order to realise the causes of that 
intensity of party spirit and that parochialism writ 
large which characterise the Birmingham of to- 
dav. To the historical student of the growth of 
English municipal life this book has little value. 
The inhabitants of Birmingham who belong to 
the unrepresented minority have some ground for 
complaint that public money, or at least public 
authority, has been given for the preparation of 
a work that can only tend to awaken half-forgotten 
animosities. 

Cookery for the Artisan and Others. By Marian 
Smithnrd. (Chapman and Hall.) This little 
treatise on cooking is one of the most useful books 
of its kind, and will be found of great value to 
the housekeeper anxious to combine economy with 
efficiency. Although it is principally intended 
for the artisan, it is suitable to the requirements 
of all classes. 

Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridyman. 
By Mary Swift Lamson. (Triibner.) The famous 
•deaf, dumb, and blind girl who is the subject of 
this memoir was born of humble parents in New 
Hampshire, in 1820. An attack of scarlet fever 
deprived her of both sight and hearing when she 
was only two years old, the sense of smell being 
greatly unpaired at the same time. At the age 
of eight, Bhe was admitted into the Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind, whose director, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, devoted himself to the task of reaching 
■ her mind through the only channel of communi¬ 
cation with the outer world which still lay open— 
the sense of touch. The success which crowned 
his efforts is well known, and ha3 made Laura 
Bridgman’s name a household word in this country 
as well as in the United States. It is said to 
have been Dr. Ilowe's intention to prepare a full 
account of Laura’s education for the press; but 
the accomplishment of this design was prevented 
by bis death. Mrs. Lamson's qualifications for 
the task she has undertaken are that she had 
special charge of Laura from her thirteenth to 
her sixteenth year, and has kept up an intimate 
acquaintance with her ever since, for a period of 
thirty-seven years. This alone would suffice to 
give a high degree of interest to anything she 
might have to tell; but the value of her book is 
greatly enhanced by its containing long extracts 
from diaries kept at the time for her own use, in 
which the pupil's progress is noted day by day. 
No attempt is made to interpret the earlier mani¬ 
festations of Laura's intelligence by the light of 
her subsequent development; the seemingly 
trifling occurrences of her daily life are recorded 
in simple and unpretending language; and there 
is a noteworthy absence of crude generalisations 
and theories. Materials of a thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy and very important kind are thus stored 
up for the use of future students of psychology. 
The book is handsomely got up, and adorned with 
a facsimile of Laura’s handwriting as well as a 
most life-like heliotype portrait. 

The History of the Honourable 'Artillery Com¬ 
pany. By Captain G. A. Raikes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. (Bentley.) This book deserves 
a fuller notice than we can spare for it. The 
mysterious letters H.A.G., which may be occa¬ 
sionally noticed in the lists of volunteer marksmen, 
indicate tho Honourable Artillery Company, a 
body of citizen soldiers which boasts to be the 
most ancient military corps in the world. Origi- 
naUy incorporated in 1637, it has continued with 


comparatively few changes down to the present 
time; and its life is thus coextensive with the reigns 
of seventeen English monarchs. In this volume 
Captain Raikes traces its early history down to 
the accession of George III., adding an interesting 
chapter on a branch Company in Boston, U.S., 
which, curiously enough, is more conservative of 
old traditions than the parent corps. Both in his 
methods of investigation and in the arrange¬ 
ment of his results, our author deserves high 
praise. Ho unites the enthusiasm of a military 
officer to the industry of a professional his¬ 
torian. For his materials ho has gone direct to the 
original authorities, whether printed or in MS.; 
and his sources of information are elaborately 
quoted. He commences with a Preface, or rather 
Introduction, which, besides indicating tho object 
of the work, gives an intelligible summary of its 
contents. The most important original docu¬ 
ments are printed at length in the Appendix; the 
illustrations are numerous and well-executed; and 
the Index is both fuller and more accurate than 
those to be found in far more pretentious volumes. 
We are not sure whether the author's studies will 
appeal to a large public; but to some extent he 
will reap his own reward in tho performance of 
such conscientious work, which may well serve as 
a model to all regimental chroniclers. 

A Memoir of Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Garnet J. 
Wolseley. By Charles Rathbone Low. In Two 
Volumes. (Bentley.) If judged by the standard of 
literary criticism, this book must be held to 
violate the self-evident maxim that the life of no 
man should be written while he is yet alive. To 
draw the full-length portrait of a character still 
in course of development, or to understand the 
real meaning of a career before it has been rounded 
by death, is as impossible as it is for a contem¬ 
porary to acquire the historical attitude. And yet 
Mr. Low has more to urge in his defence than 
might at first sight appear. The task that he has 
undertaken is not to compose a biography proper, 
but to narrate the public events that group them¬ 
selves round his central figure. He does not at¬ 
tempt to penetrate beneath the surface, and show 
us how the man became what he is by the re¬ 
action of outward circumstance upon inward 
character ; his only object is to satisfy the popular 
demand for a chronicle of “ moving accidents by 
field and flood.” It maybe admitted that the life 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley is worthy of narration 
from this point of view. The people have a right 
to learn the “ record ” of one whose name is con¬ 
tinually in their ears. To the great majority Sir 
Garnet is only known ns a successful general. 
Even in military circles his reputation is mainly 
that of a staff officer who has written books. It 
is well to be reminded that the victor of Coomassie 
and the administrator ofCyprus first distinguished 
himself by heading a storming party in tho second 
Burmese War, and afterwards laboriously did 
duty as a subaltern in the trenches before Sebas¬ 
topol, and as a company officer during the Mutiny. 
Within the limitations he has imposed upon him¬ 
self Mr. Low has done his work well, and his 
volumes deserve the popularity which they will 
doubtless obtain. He possesses the two qualifica¬ 
tions of special knowledge and enthusiastic appre¬ 
ciation of his subject; while his pen is sufficiently 
practised to render his story smooth. The only 
comment we have to make is that he has gone out 
of his way to vent that professional spirit of dis¬ 
content which is, perhaps, excusable in an old 
officer of the Indian Navy. 

The Year-Book of Education for 1878. Edited 
bv Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Sehem. (New 
York: Steiger; London: Sampson Low.) This 
is intended to form a supplement to the Cyclo¬ 
paedia of Education brought out by the same 
editors last year, and reviewed in the Academy 
of November 2, 1877. Its object is to carry 
the statistics down to a later date, and also to 
supply some of the deficiencies in that work. The 
order is mainly alphabetical, but, unfortunately, 
arranged in such a manner as to render its infor¬ 


mation almost useless. No Englishman would 
ever think of looking for Chicago under “ Illinois,” 
or for Johns Hopkins University under “Mary¬ 
land.” With similar perversity notices of 
various educationalists who have recently died 
are collected under the heading of “ Obituaries.” 
No doubt the difficulty of reference would be 
overcome by a student who had spent some hours 
in familiarising himself with the peculiar arrange¬ 
ment; but for ordinary purposes the objection is 
fatal. We regret to be compelled to pass so 
severe a censure upon this book, for it is full of 
accurate and interesting facts upon all subjects 
connected with education, however remotely; 
and its editors have evidently expended much 
ains upon their task. Special attention should 
e drawn to the articles on “ Hungary,” by Prof. 
L. Felmeri, and on “ Italy,” by Prof. Villari. 
We have noticed a few mistakes regarding 
English matters, but not so many as in the Cyclo¬ 
paedia. Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen, may have the 
advantage of reading his own obituary. 

Motes of a Tour in America. By H. Hussey 
Vivian, M.P. (Stanford.) This is a simple, unpre¬ 
tentious account of an autumn holiday, spent in 
doing what may now be called the “ Regular 
American Round”—the Hudson River, Niagara, 
and then across the continent to California and 
back. The subject is well worn, but Mr. Hussey 
Vivian contrives to trim and freshen it with much 
new and useful information. The narrative was 
originally written in tho form of letters to the 
Cambrian newspaper, and matters bearing upon 
the mining industries of South Wales therefore 
naturally form a considerable element in the book. 
This gives it some weight and value, for the 
author has evidently an exceptionally complete 
acquaintance with mines and mining operations 
both in England and abroad, together with some 
knowledge of geology, and he is thus able to dis¬ 
cuss with authority the facts and statistics which 
he has gathered. These data are given in concise 
and intelligible form; the book is not over¬ 
weighted with them, while they are sufficient to 
enable the reader to estimate with some precision 
the enormous material resources of the North 
American continent, and the conditions under 
which their development is proceeding. The 
Notes extend over a wide range of industrial 
questions, from the coal and iron of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the great gold and silver mines of 
Utah and Nevada, agriculture and stock-raising, 
down to the cost of a villa, and the assessment of 
local rates. This business-like observation and 
record of things seen forms the leading charac¬ 
teristic of the book, but it is sufficiently enlivened 
by the criticisms and comments of the author, 
the description of the varied scenery of the country 
traversed, and the ordinary incidents of travel. 
Mr. Vivian was evidently' greatly impressed by the 
superiority of the Americans in the use of 
mechanical appliances for saving labour and 
turning out perfect and accurate work. It 
is as conspicuous iu the heavy operations of 
loading grain and the manufacture of iron as in 
more delicate operations, such as watch-making 
and joiner’s work. This superiority, coupled 
with the rich supply of material, would, in the 
author’s judgment, enable tho American iron¬ 
masters to compete successfully with those of this 
country if they were not so heavily handicapped 
by Protection. Tho weight with which the pro¬ 
tective tariff presses upon trade is being more 
and more widely felt and more generally ac¬ 
knowledged. Mr. Hussey Vivian obsorved that 
people are beginning to say that under Free Trade 
matters could at any rate not be worse; that 
public feeling is turning in its favour; and that 
the days of Protection in the United States are 
already numbered. 

The First Afyhan War, by Mowbray Morris 
(Sampson Low), is a clear and impartial narra¬ 
tive of a portion of Indian history which cannot 
be too carefully studied or too widely popularised 
at the present time. 
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Afghanistan: its Political and Military History, 
Sfc. By S. It.Tovvnshend Mayer,and John 0. Paget. 
(Routledge.) This is a more pretentious book than 
the preceding, inasmuch as it professes to give a 
general sketch of the country and people, and to 
carry the story of events down to the present day. 
But it is not characterised by the same sobriety 
of treatment. Whether through haste or igno¬ 
rance, the joint compilers have admitted not a 
few patent blunders. The Helmund river is de¬ 
scribed as running by the town of Kabul, and 
being there navigable by steamers; and Sir 
Alexander Burnes is called the grandson of the 
poet. The map is so blurred as to be practically 
worthless. 

Chips from many Slocks. By Elihu Burritt. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The chips in this 
volume are so many, and the blocks from which 
they are cut so large, that it would take a bigger 
book than Mr. Burritt's to review the essays it 
contains on such a variety of subjects, political, 
economic, moral, and religious. We can, how¬ 
ever, recommend them to English readers of 
almost every class and age for freshness and 
originality of thought, breadth of sentiment, 
and information on many points. As the author 
is an American, his point of view is not an 
English one, but it is never anti-English; on the 
contrary, a strong feeling of esteem and regard for 
the mother-country, as .Mr. Burritt regards Eng¬ 
land, and of good-will to her whole empire, per¬ 
vades his reflections on international and colonial 
questions. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

TnE Hibbert Lectures on the “ Origin and 
Growth of Religion ’’ delivered during tho summer 
by Prof. Max Muller in the Chapter House, West¬ 
minster, will be ready for publication early in 
December. The publishers are Messrs. Longmans 
and Co., and Messrs. Williams and Norgate, the lite¬ 
rary agents of the Hibbert Trust. Tho next 
course of Hibbert Lectures will be delivered by 
Mr. Le Page Renouf, one of Her Majesty's Inspec¬ 
tors of Schools. We are sorry to hear that the use 
of the Chapter House has not been granted for the 
second course of lectures, owing to the serious 
injury said to have been done to the building during 
the delivery of the first course. 

Messrs. Wit. II. Allf.n and Co. announce 
for publication before the end of the present year 
a new work on Central Asia from the pen of Mr. 
D. C. Boulger, nuthor of the Life of Yakooh Beg 
of Kashgar. The title of the book will be 
England and Russia in Central Asia, and it will 
aim at placing the events of the last three years in 
a clear light before the English reader. Special 
attention will be given to the condition of the 
Turcomans, and to recent Russian explorations in 
Central Asia. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer's new volume of poems, en¬ 
titled Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems, will 
be published in January by Messrs. C. lvegan 
Paul and Co, Among other poems, it will con¬ 
tain translations of about thirty of Heine's songs. 

Mr. Ricitard Hf.rnb Shepherd, who first 
drew general attention, by a pamphlet which he 
published in August last, to the merits of Ebenezer 
Jones's poetry, has made arrangements, in con¬ 
sequence of the attention his brochure has at¬ 
tracted, to publish in the ensuing season The 
Remains in Verse and l'rose of Ebenezer Jones, 
comprehending a reprint of tho very scarce volume 
of Studies of Sensation and Event, from a copy 
corrected throughout by the author; a number of 
inedited manuscript poems which the poet's most 
intimate friend and literary executor, Mr. H. D. 
Harral, has confided to Air. Shepherd's care to 
prepare and arrange for the press; and a very 
powerful and remarkable prose pamphlet on the 
Land Monopoly. These will be preceded by a 
Memoir of the poet, which another friend, Mr. W. 
J. Linton, has promised to supply, and by an 


etching of a very excellent portrait of Ebenezer 
Jones. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish Mr. 
John Mortimer Murphy’s forthcoming work— 
Rambles in North-western America, from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. 

The first part of an edition of Cicero de Oratore, 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of Owens College, will 
shortly be issued from the Clarendon Press. It 
will contain Book I., with English notes, and a 
general Introduction. Prof. Halm, of Munich, has 
kindly furnished for use in this edition a collation 
of the important (older) Erlangen MS. 

The second volume, completing the work, of 
the Mechanism of Man, by Mr. Serjeant Cox, 
treating of the Mechanism in Action, is in the 
press, and will be published at the beginning of 
the new year. 

Mr. Francis Carr’s story Left Alone, re¬ 
cently published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
is being translated into German, and will be pub¬ 
lished in Messrs. Schultz and Co's. Britannia- 
Bibliothek, uniform with Bonnie Lesley, and other 
popular works by English authors, which are ap¬ 
pearing in that series. 

A new magazine, which is to be published on 
the 5th and 20th of each month, has just been 
established at Paris under the title of llevue des 
Industries Chimiques et Agricoles. 

The Polybiblion announces the speedy publica¬ 
tion of a History if Protestantism and of the 
League in Burgundy, by M. Baudouin. 

Mr. Pocock writes :— 

“Six lines from the bottom of the second column of 
the article on Fry’s Tyndate , there is a clerical error, 
which may be remedied by reading fifth for fourth. 
The matter is of some importance, so I recapitulate 
for the sake of clearness. The third edition by Mar¬ 
ten Kmperour bears date November 1534. Thefourth 
is dated 15.35 on its first title, and 1534 on the second. 
This is the edition called 1535-34 G.H., and came 
out, I believe, before Easter Day 1535. The fifth, 
which has lost its first title, and is dated 1535. came 
out later in that year, and is, I believe, copied from 
the 1535-34 G.H. edition. It is a pirated edition, I 
have no doubt, and is worthless for any purpose of 
settling Tyndale’s text, now that a complete copy of 
the G.H. edition with i's first title bearing date 1535, 
and containing the words ‘ Vet onceagayne corrected 
by Willyam Tyndalo,’ has been found.” 

Graf Baudissin, whose comprehensive studies 
in Semitic religious history have already won so 
much approbation, has published a second part of 
his Stiulien (Leipzig: Grunow), entirely occupied 
with two dissertations on the conception of Holi¬ 
ness in the Old Testament, and on Holy Waters, 
Trees, and Eminences among the Semites, especi¬ 
ally the Hebrews. The difficulty of the former 
subject, and the novelty of the latter, together 
with the abundance of the material, fully justify 
the amplitude of the treatment. It would be 
hopeless, however, to publish such full collections 
of facts anywhere but in Germany. 

Mr. II. J. Mathews, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, has again enriched the printed .Hebrew 
literature with treasures from manuscript sources. 
The Ilagahoth or glosses which he publishes re¬ 
late to the Psalms, Job, the Megilloth (except 
Ruth), and Ezra, and consist chiefiy of extracts 
from David Kimchi and Jonah ibn Gannrth, with 
remarks by the mysterious writer who calls him¬ 
self Ziieb, and whom Mr. Mathews shows good 
grounds for identifying with the commentator 
Benjamin b. Judah, of Rome. At the end of 
the notes on Ecclesiastes occurs the remarkable 
statement that from xii., 9, to the end of the 
book was written by llezekiah and hi9 company, 
and that llezekiah was the compiler of the book. 

Prof. Merx, of Heidelberg, has in preparation 
a commentary on the prophet Joel, with an Intro¬ 
duction on the history of the interpretation of 
prophecy. 


The Rev. W. H. Lowe, Lecturer of Hebrew 
in Christ’s College, Cambridge, is bringing outa 
book under the title of: -fl? tU bttV. The 

Fragment of Talmud Babli Pesachim, of the nm.-A 
or tenth Century, in the University Library, Cam¬ 
bridge. In the description of this fragment and 
the footnotes attached to it, many passages, kith 
of the Old and the New Testaments, as also of 
both Talmudim and the various Midrashim, are 
not merely illustrated, but have new light thrown 
upon them, such as could scarcely have been ex¬ 
pected at so late a period after the rise of Christi¬ 
anity. The book may bo looked for in February 
or March next. 


F. Benjacob, of Vilno, is carrying through the 
press his father's Otzar Hassepharim, a Hebrew 
bibliographical work of great merit. The hoot 
has already reached page 300. As will he remem¬ 
bered, the elder Benjacob (Yitzchaq Isaac) was tho 
editor of Azulai's celebrated Shem HaggMm 
(Vilno, 1852, 8vo), of which the editor's AiMita- 
menta constitute by no means the least valuable 
part. 

Dr. Jellinek, of Vienna, is going to edit the 
Midrash of R. Mosheh Haddarshan, long believed 
to have been lost, but which he and others now 
suppose to be identical with a certain MS. left by 
Rapaport to the congregation of Prague. Always 
pre-supposiDg the work to be what the editor 
believes it to be (a view which Mr. Salomon Buber, 
the editor of Pesiqatha, questions in the latest 
number of Ilammaggid), one will be able satisfac¬ 
torily to settle the controversy now pending be¬ 
tween Messrs. Jennings and Lowe and Dr. Pu-ey, 
ns- to the trustworthiness of the author of the 
Pugio Fidei. 


The Salisbury Registers do, after all that has 
been said about fruitless searches there, contain 
the record of the baptism of Philip Massinger, the 
dramatist:—“November, 1583, Philip Messenger, 
the sou of Arthur, baptized the 24th.” But 
Arthur Massinger's will is not at the District 
Court of Probate. The earliest Calendar of W ills. 
&c., for Salisbury is 1010, while the Register of 
Wills, which exists from 1581 to 1587, then 
ceases till 1610, the interval during which 
Arthur Massinger's death must have occurred. 
Further search is being made for tho entry 
of his burial, and there remains also the chance 
of some entry among Lord Pembroke's family 
rolls or papers, to show when the payment 
of Arthur Massinger's annuity of 201., under the 
first Lord Pembroke's will, ceased. Lord Pem¬ 
broke has kindly promised Mr. l’urnivall to have 
search made. Mr. Alfred Spalding and Mr. P. A- 
Daniel have added their opinions to Mr. Furniv.JL 
that the Second Mayden's Tragedy in Ilazlius 
Dodsley, x., 389, is not Massinger's lost play el 
The Tyrant. 


Mr. Fttrniyat.l has revised his Introduction to 
the Leopold Shakspere for the issue of the book » 
parts, now publishing. 


The current number of the Laic Magazine m<i 
Rcvieio opens with an article by Sir Travers Twiss 
on “ Collisions at Sea,” in which he ainplities 
certain proposals first addressed to the Conference 
of the Association for the Reform and Codifica¬ 
tion of the Law of Nations, which met at Frank¬ 
furt last August. He advocates the institution of 
international tribunals to determine questions ot 
criminal liability arising out of collisions at se fl - 
Questions of civil liability are at present determined 
by admiralty courts, whose judgments in rein arc 
already admitted by the comity of nations to have 
universal validity; but no forum exists before 
which foreigners can be tried for the oflepce of 
negligent navigation on the high seas. It is the 
essence of the scheme suggested by Sir Travels 
Twiss that such a tribunal should be com posed 
of the Consul of the State of the delendant, as¬ 
sisted by legal and nautical assessors, aDd also 
the Consul of the nation to which the complainant s 
vessel belongs. Sir Travers Twiss takes the 
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opportunity to express his disapproval of the Act 
passed last session, by which the jurisdiction of 
the existing courts of law has been extended over 
a marine league from the shore. A clever article 
follows on “ Law in Cyprus,” which aims at en¬ 
forcing the paradox that the Ottoman Con¬ 
stitution of Midhat Pasha is still the fountain of 
justice in our new dependency. Of the remaining 
articles it may be said that they do not exhibit 
English lawyers at their best when suggesting or 
criticising measures of legal reform. The short 
reviews and notes are very well done, and the 
quarterly digest is a work of proved utility. 

The Sunday uses of Free Libraries received an 
excellent illustration on the first day of the pre¬ 
sent week, when Mr. \V. E. A. Axon conducted a 
party of forty botanists, chiefly of the artisan 
class, to the Manchester Free Library, which has 
a good collection of books on the favourite science 
of the Lancashire workmen. In the evening the 
visitors, who are members of the United Field 
Naturalists’ Society, held a meeting in the rooms of 
the Manchester Botanists’ Association, when Mr. 
Axon gave an address sketching the history of 
botanical books. It was decided to print this for 
the use of the members as a concise guide to the 
botanical literature in the Manchester Free Library. 
In this connexion we may mention the recent 
establishment of a Cryptogamic Society in the 
cotton metropolis. As a mark of their appreciation 
of the services which it has rendered to local 
science, the members of this association are pre¬ 
paring an album of mosses for presentation to the 
Manchester Public Library. 

The Chair of Natural History in the Queen’s 
University of Ireland, rendered vacant by the 
death of Prof. Harkness, has been conferred on 
Prof. Leith Adams, EMUS., of the Royal College 
of Sciences, Dublin. 

A co huespondent writes:—“ Prof. Caro, of 
Breslau, has just contributedamost interesting paper 
to the Jahrbuch of the German Shakspere Society- 
on the ‘ Historical Elements in the Tempest and 
JTinler’s Talc.’ The gist of the paper is this: the 
historical basis of the Tempest is the adventures of 
Witold, Prince of Lithuania (Prospero), and his 
daughter (Miranda). Having been superseded by 
his cousin, Jajiello, King of Poland and Lithuania 
(Alonso), whose brother Skirgal (Antonio) was 
invested with the grand-dukedom, he had taken 
refuge in Prussia, where he met Henry of Derby-, 
afterwards Henry IV’., the latter taking part with 
him in his attempt to reconquer Wilna. Henry 
was also present when Witold received a deputa¬ 
tion of Russian boyars sent by the Czar Wassily to 
sue for the hand of his daughter, one of these 
boyars bearing the name of Seliwan (Caliban). In 
his second expedition to Prussia in .13!> 1-92, 
Henry of Derby and his English followers became 
intimately acquainted with the adventurous 
career of Henry, bishop of Plozk, the son of 
Ziemowit, duke of Masowia. The fate of the 
bishop's mother, a daughter of theDuke of Miiuster- 
berfg, in Silesia, whose acquaintance Ziemowit 
had made at the Court of Charles IV., King of 
liohemia and German Emperor, bears a close re¬ 
semblance to the story of liermione, her son being 
in the play transformed into a daughter—Perdita. 
These facts were also well known at the English 
Court of Richard II., whose wife, Anne, was the 
daughter of Charles IV. In these two hypotheses 
as to the historical origin of the Tempest and the 
JITn fee's Tale, Prof. Caro does not at all affirm 
Shakspere to have been conversant with the 
original sources, but merely suggests that he may 
have known some ballads or legends commemorat¬ 
ing these events, which also served as a basis for 
Ay re’s Sidea and Green’s Dvnistus. We cannot here 
entei into the developments given by the Professor 
in his paper, which embraces forty-four concisely- 
written pages; but, strange as his assumptions 
may appear at first view, they become the more 
plausible the more one enters into tbeir details. To 
one point, however, we must call the attention of 


Shakspere students, because, although historically 
quite indisputable, it has till now been completely 
overlooked by the interpreters of the great 
dramatist. Prof. Caro says: ‘ In the second half 
of the sixteenth and the commencement of the 
seventeenth centuries, the voyages of discovery 
which chietly captivated the Euglish imagination 
were not those to the west, but to the east —and 
more especially to Russia.’ ” 

Prof. Ward, of Owens College, has published, 
under the title On Some Academical Experiences 
of the German Renascence (Macmillan), an intro¬ 
ductory address which he delivered at the opening 
of the present session of Owens College. In it he 
gives many interesting details of the lives and 
characters of the German humanists of the Re¬ 
naissance, and"of the movement towards establish¬ 
ing new universities in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. We wish Prof. Ward had given us 
more information and fewer reflections, l-'or his 
nddress has unfortunately a moral and a polemical 
aim. Its moral aim, which is excellent, is to 
impress on the Manchester students the need of 
the same “ elevation of aim, patriotism of spirit, 
comprehensiveness of system, thoroughness of 
method,” which characterised the German human¬ 
ists of the Renaissance. Its polemical object is to 
show that university decentralisation in that age 
did not necessarily involve provincialism ; and the 
address ends in a mild rebuke to Mr. Bass 
Mullinger for his article on “ The Multiplication 
of Universities,” in Macmillan's Magazine. Mr. 
Ward seems to have published his address to 
assure the public that if Mr. Mullinger, who is an 
historian of universities, is opposed to the form¬ 
ation of Owens College into a University, still one 
of the Professors of Owens College, who is in 
favour of the change, knows something about the 
history of universities as well as Mr. Mullinger. 

The current number of tbe Arckivio Storico 
Italiano, beside continuations, has an interesting 
article by Prof. Vassallo on the condition of the 
city of Asti from 1370 to 1531, founded upon an 
examination of tbe statutes of the city, from which 
copious extracts are given. Signor Ceechi,(Q»o/>o* 
of the publication of the letters of Alessandra 
Macinghi negli Strozzi, opens up a question of the 
greatest importance: he challenges foreign writers 
of Italian history to maintain the truthfulness of 
the picture which they are never tired of painting 
of the depravity of morals in mediaeval Italy. He 
points out that such pictures are entirely drawn 
from novels, and are in contradiction to the general 
tenor of the statutes of Italian cities, as well as to 
the statements of writers on education and on social 
subjects, lie justly protests against the habit, 
which is shared even by a careful historian like 
M. Perrens, of piecing together stories from 
novelists of all dates, and then assuming the 
worst state of things which can be extracted from 
them to be the ordinary condition of every Italian 
.State throughout the whole of the Middle Ages. 

E. Lopez Bago in his second “ Visits al Real 
Museo ” treats, in tbe Rerista Contcmporanea of 
October 30, of the German, Dutch, and Flemish 
schools. The Madrid Museo is exceptionally rich 
in the works of the first and last schools, but poor 
in Dutch examples. Albert Dtirer, Rubens, and 
Vandyck are especially- well represented. Tbe 
subject of Revilla's literary sketch is the satirist 
Mesonero Romanos. There is also a satirical 
poem by Josd Zorilla, entitled “ Pulvis es.” This 
shows well tbe mingled attraction and repulsion 
the present age possesses for a poet who keeps the 
old political and religious beliefs and yet sympa¬ 
thises with scientific progress. Is not this the 
first time that electric lighting has been celebrated 
in serious verse P 

“ Quo el aire y la luz dominas, 

Y eselava de tus inventos, 

Con ana chispa en mementos 
Una ciudad iluminas.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The November quarterly part of the Alpine 
Journal contains Mr. George Barnard’s paper on 
Sketching in Water-Colour in the Alps, which 
was read before the Club Last May, and gives us, 
by the way, an incidental glimpse of I-’araday 
(Mr. Barnard's brother-in-law) upon the Alps. 
Climbing is one thing, and art is another. An 
almost apologetic hint thrown out by Mr. Barnard 
on page 85 recalls to us that sense of amazement at 
the wealth of form and of colour in the lower world 
which invariably impresses us on a return from 
the desolate heights into the inhabited valleys. 
The part also contains Mr. Gardiner's “ Excur¬ 
sions in the Lepontine Alps,” with an excellent 
map, on which his own and Mr. Moore’s routes 
are marked ; an interesting letter from M. Durier, 
of the I'reuch Alpine Club (the author of Le Mont 
Blanc), on the first passage of the Col du Geant; 
the continuation of Mr. 1U Pendlebury's “ Glean¬ 
ings from Cugne; ” and Mr. 0. Dent’s paper on 
“ Alpine Climbing—Past, Present, and Future.” 
His hint that the Silvretta Group, among others, 
is still a half-unknown region is true so far as con¬ 
cerns the English ; but the rapid increase of visitors 
to Klosters, and the urgency with which Ileri- 
Mattli pushes the claims of his district, have 
already sent up many German Alpinists. Good 
notices of ascents in this neighbourhood appear 
from time to time in the Davoser Blatter. The 
present part closes with a very full summary of 
New Expeditions in 1878, and a short “ In 
Memoriam ” of Mr. J. H. Pratt, Dr. Petermann, 
and Jakob Anderegg. 

A brochure by Frederick Krarup has just been 
published at Copenhagen (Hollenberg), entitled, 
Zeniernes Bejse til Norden, in which the Arctic 
travels of tbe brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno 
in the fourteenth century are discussed. Among 
bis various theories, the author maintains that the 
“Frislanda” of the Zenos means North Friesland 
or the western parts of the Duchy of Slesvig; 
that the famous “ Zichmni ” is Henrik von Siggen, 
Marshal of the Counts of Holstein, who at that 
time invaded North Friesland ; that “ Estlanda ” 
meaus the Shetland Isles, and “ Engroneland ” the 
north-east parts of Europe, the northern shores of 
Russia or Norway, See. He further avers that the 
map of the Zenos is a forgery of the editor's (of 
1858), intended to vindicate for the Venetian 
travellers the first discovery of America. The 
sum-total of the author's argument is that the 
island E’rislanda in the Atlantic Ocean never 
existed, and that the Zenos never visited any part 
of America. 


In consequence of Colonel Gordon's successful 
experiment with elephants in the equatorial pro¬ 
vinces of Egypt, and his advice to travellers to 
use them in exploring expeditions from the East 
Coast, to which we referred on August 31, we 
hear that an attempt has been made to induce tb» 
Zanzibar authorities to undertake the taming of an 
African elephant for the above-named purpose. 
We regret, however, to learn that an unfavourable 
answer has been received, it being understood that 
the Sevyid has set his heart on having a light 
line of railway to the Victoria Nyanza, though it 
does not appear quite clear where the necessary 
funds are to come from for such an expensive- 
undertaking. 


We are glad to learn that there is no foundation 
for the rumour of serious disturbances among the 
native tribes at the present terminus of the road 
which is being constructed by English engineers 
from Dar-es-Salaam in the direction of Lake 
Nyassa. This reassuring intelligence is the more 
gratifying, as otherwise Mr. Keith Johnson would 
have found the expedition on which he will be 
engaged in that region next spring a very perilous 
one, if not, indeed, impossible of accomplishment. 

We believe that the Church Missionary Society, 
acting on the advice and with the active co¬ 
operation of Colonel Gordon Pasha, Governor- ' 
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General of the Soudan, have definitely decided to 
despatch an expedition to the south-western end 
of the Albert Nyanza. Colonel Gordon takes so 
great an interest in the civilisation of this region 
that he was anxious for a portion of the reinforce¬ 
ments sent to the Victoria Mission by wav of the 
Nile to be diverted to it; but it has been thought 
more advisable to establish an independent mission 
there. The resolution which the society have 
•come to is of deep interest to geographers, as 
it cannot now be long before the precise 
southern limits of the lake will be clearly as¬ 
certained—a point upon which, it will be remem- 
ered, there is a great divergence of opinion be¬ 
tween Colonel Mason Bey and Sir Samuel Baker. 
We may also expect early information on other points 
of great importance—viz. whether Mr. Stanley’s 
Beatrice Gulf is an arm of the Albert Nyanza, or 
an independent lake, as it is shown in his latest 
map; and also whether there is direct communica¬ 
tion, through a chain of swamps, between the 
Albert and Victoria Lakes. 

We learn from the AUgemeine Zeitung that the 
King of Wiirtemberg has authorised the Statisti¬ 
cal Department to undertake certain investigations 
in the deeper part of Lake Constance. The matters 
on which information is specially required include 
the zoology and botany, accurate soundings, calori- 
metrieal observations, &c. 


OXFORD LETTER. 

Queen's College, Oxford: November 27, 1878. 

Thanks to the Long Vacation, the students that 
still remain here, in spite of examinations and 
cramming, find a little spare time for literary and 
scientific work; and at this time of the year, 
therefore, it is possible to point to several evidences 
of the fact that the university has not yet ceased 
to be a learned body. There is no need to refer 
again to work that has already been noticed in 
the Academy ; apart from that, however, there is 
a good deal to show that research and learning 
have not altogether fled to London, as we have 
lately been told. Prof. Stubbs has given two 
lectures on the “ Mediaeval History of Cyprus 
•and Armenia,” filled, as might have been expected, 
with valuable facts; and the lectures have been 
printed privately, in accordance with what seems 
to be becoming quite a fashion in Oxford. Mr. 
Monro has brought out a school edition of the 
first book of the Iliad, with a sketch of Homeric 
grammar—an earnest and foretaste, let us hope, of 
his long-promised larger work on the same 
subject. Mr. MorfiU’s article on ‘‘Bulgarian 
Literature ” in the last number of the Westminster 
Review has already attracted attention. “ Bulga¬ 
rian atrocities ” notwithstanding, there are few in 
England who know anything about the language 
and literature of this nationality, or, indeed, 
about those of any Slavonic or Slavonised 
people whatsoever, and there is no one better 
qualified to instruct his countrymen in the matter 
than Mr. Morfill. Hebrew literature has re¬ 
ceived a contribution from Mr. Mathews in the 
shape of “ Notes from various Authors on Psalms, 
Job, the Megilloth (except Ruth), and Ezra, 
edited from MSS.” in the Bodleian and British 
Museums, and reprinted from the Israelietische Let- 
terbode. The notes chieflv consist of extracts from 
Dav id Kimclii, Jonah I bn Gannah, and a mys¬ 
terious writer whom Mr. Mathews is inclined to 
identify with Benjamin ben Judah of Rome. 

So much for work already done; work in pre¬ 
paration is equally abundant. Mr. Moseley is 
printing an account of his voyage in the Chal¬ 
lenger, which will appeal to a large circle of 
readers, while the author’s anthropological know¬ 
ledge and observations will give his book that 
•human interest which accounts of the Challenger 
Expedition have hitherto lacked. Numerous en- 
.grvaings will add to its value ; among these will 
be found some charming sketches of icebergs. 
Mr. Wordsworth is getting ready for the Claren¬ 


don Press an edition of St. Jerome’s translation of 
the Gospels, in connexion with which he will 
spend the Christmas vacation at Rome for the 
sake of collating MSS. there and at La Cava. 
The Clarendon Press will further publish Mr. 
Robinson Ellis’s elaborate edition of Ovid's Ibis — 
of which I think I have spoken in a former 
letter—as well as the Anglo-Saxon translations 
of the Dialogues of St. Gregory, which are being 
edited by Dr. Krebs, the librarian of the Taylor 
Institution. 

In the Bodleian Mr. Turner’s Calendar of the 
Charters has been printed, and Mr. Macray's 
Catalogue and Index aro out. Mr. Macrav is 
now busy compiling a Catalogue of the Latin MSS. 
not included in that of Mr. Coxe. The library 
itself has been visited by several foreign scholars. 
Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, for example, has been 
at work on the French MSS., and has published a 
text of the Chanson de lloland from the Bodleian 
MSS., as well as a photograph to illustrate them. 
The well-known Zend scholar, M. James Darme- 
steter, has been here on a mission from the French 
Government to study the Zend literature contained 
in the library; while Count Balzani, attracted 
from Rome to Oxford by the Conference of 
Librarians, has been employing part of his time 
in researches among its volumes of Italian litera¬ 
ture. Prof. Zupitza has also visited us again for 
the sake of collating a copy of Aelfric’s Grammar 
preserved in St. John's College. 

The chair of Latin has been filled up since I 
last wrote, and Prof. Nettleship has given a 
learned lecture on his favourite author, Vergil. 
Prof. Rhys, too, has given a couple of highly in¬ 
teresting lectures on the prae-Keltic population of 
these islands, which will form part of a future 
publication. The lectures dealt with the evidence 
to be derived from an examination of proper 
names, and more especially those formed on a non- 
Aryan model, as well as of the legends embodied 
in the Welsh Mabinngion and the Irish annals. 
The Fir-bolg, or “ men of the paunch,” are des¬ 
cribed in these latter as short black-haired men, 
possessed of the same evil qualities as those with 
which the non-Aryan antagonists of the ancient 
Hindus were credited by their invaders. Prof. 
Rhys further explained the etymology of the name 
Briton, which he regards as meaning “ one who is 
clothed.” It would appear to be the title the 
Kelts gave themselves in contradistinction to the 
half-naked aborigines with their woad and war¬ 
paint. Other interesting lectures have been de¬ 
livered on “Modern Theories of Succession to 
Property after Death,” “ Rudimentary Forms of 
Property and Inheritance,” and “ The early 
History of the Descent of Property to Children, 
and the Influence of Religion in producing the 
Modern Forms of Inheritance,” by Sir Henry 
Maine, who, I am glad to say, has consented to 
retain his professorship for another year. 

Prof. Legge has given two lectures on the 
“Principles of Chinese Composition ”—a matter 
of high importance to the student of language— 
and to-day Prof. Earle has been discoursing on 
“ The Peace of Wedmore, and how it touches the 
nistory of the English Language.” The subject 
is a particularly interesting one just now, since 
not only is the present year the millenary of the 
famous compact which settled the relations be¬ 
tween Dane and Saxon and pacified the kingdom 
of Alfred, but the very house in which the 
“ chrism-loosing ” of Gudrun took place seems to 
have been discovered at Wedmore. “Chrism- 
loosing,” it may be observed, is the term applied 
to the removal of a bandage from the head of 
the baptised person eight days after public admis¬ 
sion into the Christian Church. 

While on the subject of lectures, I must not pass 
over the extremely interesting and lucid ones on 
Speech delivered to us at the beginning of the 
term by Prof. Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone. His command of the vocal organs 
lent additional force to his exposition of modern 
researches into the physiology of speech, which 


were probably new to most of his hearers. The 
crowded attendance at his lectures was most grati¬ 
fying in a place where one who deals with a 
subject not “recognised in the schools’has 
usually to speak to bare walls, and it was still 
more gratifying to find that the attendance was a 
continually increasing one. 

Language, however, has not been the only matter 
that has engrossed our attention this term. An 
influential meeting was lately held to consider 
the claims of classical art and archaeology. The 
Commissioners have already shown themselves 
favourably inclined towards the promotion of a 
branch of study at once important and neglected 
in a university which still makes Latin and Greek 
the basis of its studies, and it cannot be doubted that 
they would entertain any practical scheme that 
might be proposed for its encouragement. As yet, 
of course, no such scheme has taken final shape, 
though there is a wouderful unanimity of opinion as 
to what that shape should roughly be. On the one 
hand, the university ought to possess a museum 
of casts, and, so far as is possible, of original 
antiquities, where the elstssical scholar could in¬ 
spire life into the dry bones of his reading; on the 
other hand, a school might be established at Athens 
after the model of those of France and Germany, 
which have already borne such valuable fruit 
Travelling fellowships could be created, the holders 
of which would be required to reside at Athens or 
some other city of the Levant under the control 
of a competent director, and there carry on re¬ 
searches into Greek archaeology in the midst of 
the materials which are every day being brought 
to light. Candidates for such fellowships would, 
have to undergo a preliminary training in the 
British Museum, where their fitness could be 
easily tested, and the tenure of their fellowship 
might be made to depend on the quality of the 
Memoirs or Reports sent home by them everyyear. 
That the scheme is workable has been shown by 
the success of the French and German schools, 
and there seems little reason why even in England 
the universities should not do something to pp> 
mote the study of that classical antiquity of which 
we hear so much. The colleges are rich, and to 
investigate the relics of Hellenic civilisation is at 
least as worthy an object as to provide youn” 
barristers and schoolmasters with the means of 
passing their evenings in town in the select society 
of a club. A. H. Saycb. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


General Literature. 

Beri.toz, Hector, Correspondance io&dite de. Avec one voter 
biographique par D. Bernard. Paris: Calmann 
3 fr. &0 c. __ 

Fouhes, C. J. British Burma and its People. Murray- 
10 *. Grf. . . . 

Geary, Grattan. Asiafcio Turkey, being a Narrative oi » 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosphorus. Sampson Lo • 
2 Ss. 

On.L, Mr?. Six Months in Ascension. Mnrray. 9*. 

Hamerton, P. G. The Life of Turner. Seeley. 7*. 

Heine's Poems aud Ballads. Done into English by Thaw* 
Martin. Blackwood. 8*. 

Hodgson, James T. Memoirs of the Rev. Francis Hodg*. • 
B.D. Macmillan. 18*. 

“ Maori.” 6 j>ort aud Work on the Nepaul Frontier, 
millan. Ik 


Mj:* 


Rogers, J. J. Opio and his Works. Colnagbi. H*. 
Smiles, S. Life of Robert Dick (Baker of Thurso), trec**.- 
and Botanist. Murray. 12*. „ x. 

Stephens, W. R. W. Life and Letters of the late Dean Hoot. 
Bentley. 30*. 

Stldnit/., A. v. Nordameri kanischo ArbeiterYcrnaltn-*'* 
Leipzig : Duncker k Humblot. 14 M. 


Theology. 

Baidisptn, W. W. Graf. Studicn *nr scmitischen Eeligk® 5 ’ 
gcschiclite. 2. lift. Leipzig : Grunow. 8 M. 

History. 

Buber, B. Die Beziehnngen der Mediceer zo FranL'k’J 
wjfhrend der J. 1431-1494 in ihrem Zosammeuhang m. 
allgemeinen Verbiiltnissen Italieus. Leipzig: DuncRr 
Humblot. 12 M. _ .t 

Dixon, llepworth. Royal Windsor. Yols. Land n. H 01 *’ 
Blackett. 30*. , cj 

Hahn, L. FUrst Bismarck. Sein polit. Leben u. Wirken. 

1870-1877. Berlin : Bes>er. 11 M. . , 

Herzfeld, L. Handelsgeschichtc der Joden d. Altertn 
Braunschweig : Meyer. 6 M. t drv de 
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Reichstadt. Memoire posthnme truduit de l alien**-• 
Paris: Plon. 
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11 Seeley, J. R. Life and Times of Stein. Cambridge: Univer- 

* elty Press. 

3 Physical Science and Philosophy. 

G| Greev, Mr all, Thorpe, RPcker, and Marshall, Profs. 
•'I Coal, its History and its Uses. Macmillan. 12.«. Bd. 

* Hofmann, K. B. Lehrbncli der Zoucbemie. 3. lift. Wien : 

Mans. 5 M. 40 Pf. 

Paradoxical Philosophy. Macmillan. 7s. Bd. 

>r Nyman*, C. F. Conspectus dome Europaeae. I. Berlin: 
,, Friedliinder ii Sohn. 4 M. 20 Pf. 

Reich know, A. Vogel bil der ans femen zonen. 1. Thl. 
r* pajtageieu. 1. Lfg. Casscl: Fischer. 5 M. 

f Retn auu, P. Mnt^rianx pour servir a l'histoirc de la philo¬ 
sophic de IT nde. 2° partie. Paris : Vicweg. 10 fr. 

<1 Roscoe and Sciiorlemmf.r, Profs. A Treatise on Chemistry. 
~ Vol. II. Metals. Part I. Macmillan. 21$. 

Thuret, G. Etudes phycologiques: analyses d’algnes marines. 
•• Paris: Masson. 100 fr. 

Wertz, Ad. La theorio atomiqno. Paris : Germer Baiiliirre. 
6 fr. 

’ Philology , cf'C. 

Bettrage zur Knnde der indogcrmanischen Sprachen. Hrsg. 
v. A. Bezzenberger. 4. Bd. Gottingen: Peppmliller. 
10 M. 

Burxocf, J. L. MCthcde pour dtudier la langue grecque. 
Paris : Delalain. 3 fr. 

Hovard Iskjoki>ings-S age, die. Aua dem altisliind. Urtextc 
Ulers. v. W. Leo. lleilhronn : Henniger. 2 M. 

Plot oil Ennendes. roc. H. F. Mueller. Vol. I. 6 M. 40 Pf. 
Dio Enneaderi. Ubm. v. H. F. Mueller. 1. Bd. 4 M. 80 Pf. 
Berlin : Weiduiann. 

Studhsx, indischo. Bcitriigo f. die Kunde d. ind. Alterthums. 
Hrsg. v. A. Weber. 15. Bd. Leipzig : Brock haus. 15 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUNAWAYS’ EYES, “ROMEO AND JULIET,” III., 2. 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Nov. 25, 1878. 

In a letter in the Academy, March 21, 1874, I 
contended that Shakspere used the word runaways 
in the sense of “ runagates, runabouts,” men who 
would leave no young lovers “ untalked of and 
unseen ” unless Night spread its close curtain over 
them; and I cited, among other words, Cot- 
grave’s “fugtiif. . . gadding, flitting, run-away, 
runagate, quickly gone,” See., in evidence of tbo 
equivalence of meaning of the words “ runaway ” 
and “ runagate.” Dr. Ingleby had, unknown to me, 
given the same interpretation to “ runaway ” iu 
the first edition of his Still Lion in 1807. Schmidt, 
in his admirable Shakspere Lexicon, has since 
confirmed it. But I desire still to cite an in¬ 
stance in which Shakspere himself renders 
liolinshed’s “ runagates” bv his own “runaways.” 
In the second edition of Holiushed’s Chronicle, 
1087, which Singer (Shaksp., vi., 53 b, note) shows 
that Shakspere used for his Richard Ill., he found 
the passage (p. 700, col. 2). “You seo further, 
how a company of traitors, thieves, outlaws, and 
runagates, be aiders and partakers of this feate and 
enterprise,” &c. And he turned it thus into 
verse:— 

“ Remember whom you are to cope withall, 

A sort of Vagabonds, Rascals, and Run-awayes, 

A scum of Brittaines, and base Lackey Bezants, 
Whom their o’re-eloyed Country vomits forth 
To desperate Aduentures, and assur'd Destruction. 
You sleeping safe, they bring you to vnrest: 

You hauing Lands, and blest with beauteous wiue?, 
They would rostraiue the one, distaine the other.” 

Folio I., p. 203, col. 2. 

If then tho dagger does not disappear from the 
Globe, when revised, 

“ t That runaway’s eyes may wink,” 
let us hope that the unauthorised apostrophe 
before the ’« of “ runaways’ ” will. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
Monday, Dec. 2.— 5 f.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

6 r.M. London Institution : “TheElements of Psychology,” 
by Prof. T. II. Huxley. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “Mathematical Instruments, II.,” 
by W. Matticn Williams. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8 P.M. Victoria Institute : “ On Science and Man,” by Prof. 
Noah Porter. 

Tuesday, Dec. 3.—8 P.M. Civil Engineers : “On the Heating 
and Ventilating Apparatus of the Glasgow University,” 
by Wilson W. Phipson. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ On the Conformation of the Thoracic 
Extremity of the Trachea in the Class Aves—Part I. 
The Gallinac,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod ; ” “ On Reptiles 
from Mi-lian, collected by Cnpt. R. F. Burton,” by Dr. 
A. GUnther; “ On a New Sylvia from Abyssinia,” by 
H. Scebolim. 


8.30 r.M. Biblical Archaeology : “On a Bilingual Inscrip¬ 
tion in Latin and Aramaic, recently found at Fouth 
Shields,” by Prof. W. Wright; “ A New Fragment of 
the History of Nebuchadnezzar HI.,” by Theo. G. 
Pinches ; “ Babylonian Tablets.” by Dr. Jules Oppcrt. 

Wednesday, Dee. 4.—7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Geological : “ On some Mica-traps from the Kendal 
and Sedhergh Districts.” by Prof. T. G. Bouncy and 
F. T. S. Haughton ; “ Pleistocene Notes on the Cornish 
Coast near Padstow,” and “Pleistocene History of 
Cornwall,” by W. A. E. Usshcr; “On Remains of 
Mastodon and other Vcrtebrata of the Miocene Beds of 
the Maltese Islands,” by Prof. A. Leith Adams. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “Electric Lighting,” by J. N. 
Shod bred. 

8 P.m. British Archaeological: “ Roman Remains recently 
discovered at Lincoln,” by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew ; 
“The Tenth It>r of Antoninus,” by the Rev. !>r. 
Hooppcli; “ Rock Markings at llkloy,” by Romilly 
Allen. 

Thursday, Dec. 5.-4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ Present Tendencies of Eng¬ 

lish Art,” by J. Comyns Carr. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 p.m. Meteorological : Lecture. 

8 P.M. Linnean : “ Note on Gardenia lurgida, Roxb.,” by 
C. B. Clarke; “Geographical Distribution of Indian 
Fresh-water Fishes. Ill.,” by Dr. F. Day ; “Memoran¬ 
dum reflecting the Growth of M'iocactus communis 
[V]," by Dr. \V. B. Kestcven ; “ Ou some CoJeoptera 
colluded by Olios. Darwin, of Interest ns regards Insu¬ 
lar Fauna.” by F. II. Waterhouse; “Remarks on a 
New British Moss.” by E. M. Holmes; “ Mollii'Ca of 
Challenger Expedition.— II. The Genera Se/uimia, 
/tasili.'sa and Ga:a," by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 

8’30 p.m. Royal: “On the illumination of Lines of Molecu¬ 
lar Pressure and tho Trajectory of Molecules,” by W. 
Crookes ; “ Preliminary Note on tho Compound 
Nature of the Chemical Elements,” by J. N. Loekyer; 
“On a Machine for the Solution of simultaneous Linear 
Equations,” by Sir William Thomson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Dec. 6.-8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

8 p.m. Phil-.logical: “ Classification of Word-Meanings, 
II.,” by H. Sweet. 


SCIENCE. 

William ILirrcy. By R. Willis, M.D. 

(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

This, the last work of its learned author, is 
not so much a biography of Harvey (though 
tho biographical part is not neglected) as a 
history of his great discovery of the circula¬ 
tion of the blood. Harvey’s claims to 
originality have been more fully discussed, 
perhaps, than those of any other pioneer in 
biology. This may be attributed, partly to 
tbo intrinsic importance of his discovery, 
partly to the custom of delivering an annual 
oration in bis memory at the College of 
Physicians. The oration, indeed, was insti¬ 
tuted by Harvey himself for the purpose of 
commemorating benefactors of the College, 
and exhorting its members to search out the 
secrets of nature by experiment. Successive 
orators, however, have concentrated their 
attention on the greatest of those benefac¬ 
tors, making it their business to throw light 
on the more obscure chapters of bis mental 
history, and to maintain bis paramount 
claims to immortality against the various 
counter-claims set np from time to time on 
behalf of other anatomists. Much valuable 
material has thus been got together, and the 
present work is evidently meant to serve as 
a summing-up and final judgment. 

The author devotes some forty pages to 
the ancients, from Plato to Galen. He 
then proceeds to estimate the additions and 
modifications incorporated with the Galenical 
doctrine by modern anatomists, from Mun- 
dinus and Carpus to Fabricins and Rndins. 
Much curious learning is displayed in these 
chapters, which illustrate the prodigious 
difficulty experienced by the human mind in 
substituting tho authority of direct observa¬ 
tion for that of tradition. It seems to ns 
almost incredible that Vesalius should have 
satisfied himself that the septum between 
the ventricles is impervious, without shaking 
off the belief that the blood makes its way 


throngb this septum from the right to the 
left side of the heart. Yet he forced himself 
to reconcile these contradictory doctrines 
with each other. 

As might have been expected from the 
author, he goes very fully into the merits of 
the Aragonese Servetns, whom he regards 
as Harvey’s most legitimate precursor. 
Servetns was the first to grasp the trne 
nature of the lesser or pulmonary circula¬ 
tion. He saw that the quantity of blood 
impelled into the pulmonary artery by tho 
right ventriclo was far more than could be 
required for the nourishment of the pul¬ 
monary tissues ; that hardly any blood could 
filter through the septum ; lastly, that the 
mixture of the in-breathed air with the blood, 
“ the first step towards the formation of the 
vital spirit,” took place in the lungs them¬ 
selves, where also the arterial blood acquired 
its characteristic crimson hue. 

While the claims of Servetns receive 
ample recognition, those of Fra Paolo are 
summarily—perhaps too summarily—dis¬ 
missed. It may be true that not a word 
about either the valves of the veins or the 
circulation of the blood is to be found in the 
published writings of the great historian. 
His priority to Fabricins of Acquapendente 
undoubtedly rests on tho testimony of 
Fulgenzio and Peiresc, not on any utterance 
of his own. But Dr. Willis makes no 
allusion to the curious statement of Barto- 
lini, who must have had good opportunities 
during his sojourn in Italy of getting at 
the facts, and who cannot be suspected of 
any bias. His words are:—“ Cujns quam- 
qunm apud antiquos obseura extant vestigia, 
tamen clarius nostro seculo innotuit ingenio- 
sissimo Paulo Sarpi Vcneto, ut ex schedis 
ejus P. Fulgentius retulit, mox Harveio 
Anglo, cui primae promulgationis et per 
varia argumenta et experimenta probationis 
primae laus merito debetur.” Still, this is 
only Fulgenzio’s authority over again, and 
has really less to do with tho question 
between Sarpi and Harvey than with that 
between Sarpi and Fabricius. Sarpi’s 
greatness, after all, is that of an historian, 
not that of an anatomist; even had he 
caught a glimpse of tho truth about the 
circulation, he would never have succeeded 
in forcing his views on his contemporaries— 
he probably would not have tried to do so. 
The discovery would have remained secretion 
nulli revelandum. 

Dr. Willis has a chapter on the “ The 
Origin of the Idea of the Circulation of the 
Blood.” The enquiry into the method by 
which great discoveries have been reached 
is always fascinating, and it has been pur¬ 
sued in the case of Harvey with much zeal 
but moderate success. Boyle, indeed, has 
given ns Harvey’s own account of tho 
matter. To Boyle’s question, “ What were 
the things that induced him to think of a 
circulation of the blood ? ” Harvey replied 
that— 


“ When he took notice that the valves in the 
veins of so many parts of the body were so placed 
that they gave free passage to the blood towards 
the heart, but opposed the passage of tho venal 
blood the contrary way: he was invited to imagine 
that so provident a Cause as Nature had not 
placed so many valves without design ; and no 
design seemed more probablo than that since the 
blood could not well, because of the interposing 
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valves, be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should 
be sent through the arteries and return through 
the veins, whose valves did not oppose its course 
that way.” 

Dr. Willis very justly points out that if 
we turn to Harvey’s own' works, and parti, 
cularly to the MS. notebook of 1616, we do 
not find him approaching the subject from 
this quarter at all. It is the continual pas¬ 
sage of the blood through the lungs into the 
aorta, and the arrest of the transit of blood 
from arteries to veins by ligature, which 
suggests the conclusion, “ unde A perpetuum 
sanguinis motum in circulo fieri pulsu 
cordis.” On either view, however, Harvey 
is made to reach the truth by meditating on 
facts already ascertained, rather than by 
finding out new facts for himself by experi¬ 
ment. Now, we know that he made many 
experiments, subjecting a great variety of 
animals to vivisection. It has been argued, 
on the one hand, that these experiments 
were quite unnecessary, while, on the other, 
Harvey’s discovery has often been quoted as 
an instance of the supreme benefits which 
vivisection has conferred upon mankind. 

The truth seems, as usual, to lie between 
the two extremes. That it might have been 
possible, by reflecting on the structure of the 
vascular apparatus, and observing those 
phenomena of the circulation which need no 
dissection to reveal them, to discover the 
movement of the blood “ as it were in a 
circle,” can hardly be denied. That Harvey 
did, in fact, obtain his first glimpse of the 
truth in some such way is possible or even 
probable. But whether, without the added 
assurance derived from experiment, he would 
have had enough confidence in his theory, 
opposed as it was to all the science of his 
day, to make it public and compel its accept¬ 
ance, may reasonably be doubted. 

It seems to be often thought that the chief 
difficulty of a discoverer is to convince others 
ef the truth of what he has found out. This 
is certainly a mistake as regards most scien¬ 
tific innovators worthy of the name. Their 
chief trouble is to convince themselves, to 
overcome that jealousy of misleading appear¬ 
ances, that perpetual dread of unsuspected 
fallacy, in which the true secret of their great¬ 
ness lies. Unless a discoverer is more sceptical 
than the most sceptical among his audience, 
more critical than the most hostile of his 
critics, he is not unlikely to. originate one of 
those theories which, hailed with enthusiasm 
by one generation, are rejected with con¬ 
tumely by the next. Harvey’s experiments 
may not have been required to enable him 
to understand the circulation of the blood ; 
but they were needed to bring conviction to 
his own mind, and through this, to the minds 
of his contemporaries. , 

The germination of an original idea is a 
hidden process which may never be repre¬ 
sented in consciousness at all. A compli¬ 
cated skein of heterogeneous facts may lie 
for years or centuries, until some brooding 
mind perceives the clue by which they may 
be unravelled and reduced to orderly sim¬ 
plicity. But of several men who grasp the 
clue, one only, as a rule, can keep his hold 
upon it to the end. Not he who first per¬ 
ceives the truth, but he who establishes it 
on a sure and lasting foundation, deserves 
immortality. And this is Harvey’s position. 


Others may have had an inkling of the 
truth; he alone, in the words of Dr. Parkes, 
“ proved it so clearly, and by such able argu¬ 
ments, that even at the present day anyone 
wanting to prove the circulation of the blood 
(microscopic observations and fine injections 
notbeingused) must adopt Harvey’s method. 
In fine, he brought his doctrine to demon¬ 
stration and proved it once for all.” 

E. Buchanan Baxtf.k. 


Grammatik der Littauischen Sprache. Von 

Dr. Friedrich Kurschat. (Halle: Wai- 

senhaus.) 

We have every reason to be grateful to 
Prof. Kurschat for his Lithuanian Grammar, 
from which so much was to be expected 
since the publication of his Dictionary. The 
position of this language in the European 
family is a very important one, although it 
must be confessed that its importance has 
been greatly exaggerated. We must dismiss 
all ideas of its being the most closely con¬ 
nected with Sanskrit, and other inaccurate 
assertions which have been freely ventured 
upon. The real importance of Lithuanian 
lies in its close affinities to the Slavonic group; 
but here again it must be remarked that in 
the latter family we trace older forms— e.g., 
the verb, which appears in a much more 
elaborate construction. It may, however, 
be truly asserted that without some know¬ 
ledge of Lithuanian, Lettish and Old Prus¬ 
sian many Slavonic forms are unintelligible. 

Not the least interesting parts of Prof. 
Kurschat’s book are those in which he ex¬ 
amines the relation of the language to Old 
Prussian, the importance of which was, per¬ 
haps, first brought prominently forward by 
Bopp in his Comparative Grammar. Frag¬ 
ments of this language may be seen in 
Hartknock’s curious work, Alt und Neues 
Preussen, 1684; and the entire remains of it 
have been collected by Vater and Nessel- 
mann, the work of the former being now 
entirely superseded, and possessing only an 
historical interest. They are at best but 
scanty, consisting of a translation of 
Luther’s Catechism, and of a few vocabu¬ 
laries. The religious work was owing to 
the pious care of the good Margrave Albert 
of Brandenburg, for two hundred years 
earlier a very different spirit had influenced 
the Teutonic order in their dealings with 
the Prussians, and the Grandmaster Sieg¬ 
fried von Fenchtwaugen was wont to say 
that he never enjoyed a meal unless he had 
previously hanged a pair of Prussian, 
Pomeranian, or Polish peasants. On the 
other side the feeling was reciprocated, and 
we find instances of Grandmasters who were 
burnt alive on falling into the hands of 
their heathen adversaries. 

As a born Lithuanian, and having re¬ 
cently made a considerable stay in the 
country fortified with Russian official re¬ 
commendations, Prof. Kurschat had a great 
advantage over Schleicher, whose work, how¬ 
ever, must claim the merit of being the 
first attempt to treat the language scientifi¬ 
cally. In spite of the valuable official docu- 
, ments which he carried with him, Prof. 
Kurschat met with obstacles in his peregri¬ 
nations, being regarded in many places as 
a spy of Bismarck who had come to survey 
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the land with a view to some plan of annex¬ 
ation. 

In his account of the dialects (p. 9) ex¬ 
ception is taken to the classification of 
Schleicher, but his own account appears 
somewhat confused. Especially valuable 
are the notices of the accentuation and pbo- 
nology : under the latter head, the softening 
of the vowel by the introduction of an i 
sound, which is so marked a characteristic 
of the Slavonic languages; and the lack in 
Lithuanian of the aspirate and the aspirated 
consonants / (=ph) and ch —thus a Lithu¬ 
anian changes Franzose into Prancnzas, 
Christus into Kristas. Constant reference is 
made throughout the work to the valuable 
grammar of Lettish by Bielenstein; both in 
its phonetic and inflexional forms we find in 
Lithuanian an earlier stage than in Lettish. 

Perhaps the weakest part of Prof. Knr- 
schat’s book is that in which he examines 
the relations between Lithuanian and the 
Slavonic family, or its position among its 
Indo-European congeners. This, however, 
has been done so admirably by Fick in his 
well-known work that its absence is less 
noticed. The short accounts of the Dainos 
will be read with interest. It was Rhesa's 
collection of them, published at Konigsberg 
in 1825, which first seemed to give students 
an idea that Lithuanian was a living lan¬ 
guage at all. The manufacture of these 
poems, as is the case with the Russian 
bylinas and Servian pjesme, seems to be 
still going on. Very curious are the re¬ 
marks of Prof. Kurschat (p. 445), that 
while in Russian Lithuania the Roman 
Catholic clergy assist in their composition, 
in the Prussian districts any such efforts of 
a Lutheran clergyman would infallibly 
degrade him in the eyes of the people. It 
is also strange to notice that the productions 
of Christian Donalitius (Donaleiths), the 
only artificial, as opposed to popular, compo¬ 
sitions in the language, are not relished by 
the people. 

The map prefixed to the Grammar is 
very interesting, and enables one to get » 
tolerably good idea of the extent of the 
language, which, as might be expected, is 
slowly receding. The exact relations of 
Lithuanians, Germans, Letts, Poles, and 
White Russians in these provinces are very 
accurately marked in the Atlas ethv.gn- 
phique des provinces habitdes en totahte os 
partie par les Polonais, par R. D Eckeri 
(St. Petersburg, 1863). The curious fad 
about Lithuanian is that it never seems to 
have been anything but a language of the 
poorer classes. In the old days of the Lithu¬ 
anian principality—the times of Mindog, 
Gedymin, and Jagiello—the Court language 
was White Russian, in which tongue the o 
Lithuanian laws were composed. The Hes¬ 
sians are gradually more and more complete y 
effacing from the country all recollections o 
its union with Poland, and Kovno has now 
become a Russian city, where hardly a " or . 
of Polish is ever heard. This strange an 
vigorous old language, with all the honours 
of its magnificent antiquity, must short I 
become a thing of the past; but it is gw 1 
fying to think that it will not perish be ore 
its mammoth-like fragments have been c os¬ 
sified and elucidated by the philology • 
Prof. Kurschat’s work is now the nw>» 
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complete in the field, and must throw 
Schleicher’s laborious publication into the 
shade ; but we must still fall back upon his 
useful Reading-Book till some more com¬ 
plete edition of the Lithuanian texts has 
been published. A great help towards this, 
however, has been the editing by Bezzen- 
bcrger of the Lithuanian Catechism of 1547 ; 
the Lettish Catechism of 1586; the Lithu¬ 
anian Ceremonial of Baptism of 1560 ; and 
the Lettish version of the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Simon Grunau. 

It is to be regretted that the learned works 
of Kraszewski and Narbutt on the antiqui¬ 
ties and history of Lithuania should have 
been written in Polish, which has caused 
them to be sealed books to the majority of 
readers. The quaint Latin history of the 
Jesuit Koialowicz is now little more than a 
curiosity. W. R. Morfill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
rnrsics. 

Rotatory Polarisation of Quartz, and its Variation 
icit/i Temperature. —M. Joubert has examined the 
rotatory power of quartz within very wide limits 
of temperature (Comptes Rendus, lxxxvii.,p. 497). 
All the measures were made at constant temper¬ 
atures. For temperatures below zero a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt was used. For higher 
temperatures the quartz was placed in the vapour 
of a boiling liquid. M. Joubert used for this 
purpose alcohol (boiling-point, 78°-20C.), water 
(100°), aniline (183°-5), mercury (350°), sulphur 
(448°), and cadmium (840°). For still higher 
temperatures a furnace heated by petroleum was 
employed, and by this means the quartz could bo 
raised to a temperature at which porcelain beuins 
to soften. The specimens of quartz operated on 
varied from fourteen to forty millimetres in thick¬ 
ness, and especial precautions were taken to ensure 
in each specimen that the opposite faces should be 
parallel to each other and perpendicular to the 
optic axis. Each specimen after being heated was 
found to regain on cooling its original rotatory 
power. From —20° to 1500 3 the rotatory power of 
quartz increases in a continuous manner with the 
temperature. The observed effect is the resultant 
of two others—viz., first, the increase produced 
by the expansion of the crystal; and, secondly, 
that caused by the increase of rotatory power 
itself. This latter effect is about twenty times as 
grreat as the former, at least between 0° and 100°, 
the limits within which the dilatation of quartz is 
known. The following are among the results 
which M. Joubert has given: — 


Tempera- 

turn 

Rotatory 
power of 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Rotatory 
power of 

1 mm. of quartz 

1 min. of quartz 

— 20° 

21009 

418 

23164 

0° 

21-658 

810 

25-259 

1 oo 

21-982 

— 

— 

350 

23 010 

15u0(?) 

25-420 


The author proposes to determine the co-efficients 
of dilatation of quartz for temperatures above 100°. 
JSueL an investigation would probably lead him to 
modify some of the above numbers. 

The Ultra-Violet Portion of the Solar Spec¬ 
trum .—In the September number of the Journal 
c/e Thysique (vol. vii., p. 2K>) is an account bv 
A I. A.. Cornu of his researches on the ultra-violet 
portion of tho solar spectrum. His work is 
divided into two portions, the first comprising 
t hat part of the ultra-violet spectrum observable 
by means of ordinary spectroscopes furnished with 
objectives and prisms of glass, and extending from 
/V (A =41010) to O (X = 343-97). The second 
part extends from O to the ultra-violet extremity 
observable photographically by aid of a spectro¬ 
scope of which the objectives are of quartz and 
the prism of Iceland spar; this limit corresponds 


to the ray U (X = 204-80). The spectrum was 
obtained by reflection from a grating traced on 
glass. For the more refrangible radiations, too 
feeble in solar light to be utilised in these deter¬ 
minations, the author measured their exact posi¬ 
tions by satisfying himself of their coincidence 
with tho lines of the spectrum of an iron spark 
and determining the wave-lengths of these 
latter. Thus M. Cornu has succeeded in map¬ 
ping out a strip of the ultra-violet spectrum 
from T (X = 302) to U (X = 294'8) beyond 
the point to which Mascart's photograph ex¬ 
tended. The reason why the solar spectrum is 
thus limited is to be found in atmospheric absorp¬ 
tion. It is only necessary to observe methodically 
the photographic impression of the solar spectrum 
for a whole day to ascertain that its extent varies 
as tho height of the sun above tho horizon. 
Moreover, for the same height of the sun the 
observed solar spectrum is more extended in winter 
than in summer, a result which is explained if we 
attribute to the aqueous vapour contained in the 
atmosphere the absorbing power which limits the 
ultra-violet spectrum. Discussing the distribution 
of dark lines in tho spectrum and the correspond¬ 
ing bright lines of certain elements in a state of 
incandescent vapour, M. Cornu maintains the con¬ 
clusion that the intensity of the dark rays is cha¬ 
racteristic of the relative quantity of the different 
metallic vapours which at the surface of the sim 
are the cause of these dark rays. Viewed in this 
way, the vapour of iron would appear to he the 
most abundant, by reason of the number and espe¬ 
cially the intensity of the dark lines which cor¬ 
respond to it in the solar spectrum. Nickel and 
magnesium come in the second place, then calcium, 
aluminium, sodium, and hydrogen, and, finally, 
manganese, cobalt, titanium, chromium, and tin. 
The author points out the remarkable analogy 
between this composition and that of aerolites, of 
which the major part consist of iron combined 
with j„ of nickel. The remainder of the paper is 
occupied by a discussion of (1) the probability of 
a direct magnetic action of the sun ; (2) the pro¬ 
bability in favour of the hypothesis of a terrestrial 
magnet; and (3) the probability of the electric 
origin of the light emitted by solar protuberances. 

Study of the Radiations from different Sources 
of Liyht by the Spectroscope .— It appears from the 
investigations of Draper and Ivlin. Becquerel that 
when the temperature of an incandescent solid 
rises in a continuous manner, the spectrum of the 
radiations emitted by it lengthens towards the 
violet end, and that each of tho radiations of this 
spectrum is at the same time increased in inten¬ 
sity according to an exponential formula. The 
temperature of tho luminous source can therefore 
be measured (1) by means of the wave-length of 
the radiation which limits the spectrum towards 
the violet; (2) by the position of the thermal 
maximum of this spectrum, which approaches 
nearer to the violet in proportion as the emission 
temperature becomes higher; (3) by means of 
the ratio of the luminous intensity of a deter¬ 
minate radiation, X, taken in tho Bpectrum of the 
source, to the intensity of the same radiation in 
the spectrum of a source of known temperature, 
compared with the ratio of the luminous intensity 
of another radiation, X', in tho same two spectra. M. 
Crova has made an attempt to effect determinations 
of the last-mentioned kind by means of a spectro¬ 
photometer such as was used by Glabn (Comptes 
Rendus, lxxxvii.,p. 322; nnd Phil. May., Oct. 1878). 
lie has selected a certain number of determinate 
wave-lengths between the Fraunhofer lines Band 
G, and has measured the intensities of the radia¬ 
tions corresponding to these from the following 
sources—viz., the sun, the electric light, the 
Drummond light, and a moderator lamp. The 
number representing the intensity in the red being 
the same for the four spectra, it is found that 
the weakening towards the violet is very dillerent 
in different cases. In the solar spectrum it falls 
from 1000 to 400; while for the moderator lamp 
the fall is from 1000 to 27 for the same variation 


of wave-length. It will be possible to make 
rigorously exact measurement of the temperatures 
in the spectrometric way as soon as we know the 
law of emission for all radiations and the numerical 
constants for each wave-length. 

Electrical Currents developed by the Passage of 
Fluids through Tubes .—In recent years several 
physicists have devoted their attention to the 
study of the conditions under which the pheno¬ 
menon first observed by Ziillner occurs—viz. that 
an electrical current is produced by the flow of a 
liquid through a fine tube. Among these may be 
mentioned Edlund, Ilaga and T. W. Clark, who 
have investigated the influence due to length and 
diameter of tube, velocity and pressure of the 
liquid and nature of the tube (vide Annalen der 
Physik, i., p. 191 ; ii., pp. 335, 346; iii., p. 489). 
Their results differing from each other consider¬ 
ably in many respects, Dr. Dorn has published 
(Annalen der Physik, v., p. 20) the results of his 
further researches on the same subject with the 
view of settling the discrepancies. He finds (1) 
that the mere motion of water is not capable of 
developing an electrical current corresponding to 
that which arises by its flowing through a tube; 
(2) that even for tubes which do not obey Pois- 
seuille's law the electromotive force is proportional 
to the pressure ; (3) that even for wide tubes the 
electromotive force depends upon the condition of 
tho tube’s inner surface, and undergoes a change 
both bv reason of lapse of time and also by the 
formation of a coating inside the tube ; and (4) 
that tho electromotive force is directly propor¬ 
tional to the length of the tube, when the velocity 
of flow is constant. Dr. Dorn is of opinion that 
the experimental data in our hands are not yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to justify a thorough 
discussion of the causes of the phenomena. It is 
to be considered as certain, however, that the 
motion of the fluid plays no sensible part in de¬ 
veloping the observed electromotive force, and 
hence that Edlunds explanation on the basis of 
his unitary theory is untenable. Prob ibly the 
seat of the electromotive force is to he found at 
the limiting surface of the fluid and solid tube- 
wall, hut whether it is developed by friction or by 
some contact action is doubtful. 


Utilisation of Solar Ileat for Industrial Pur¬ 
poses.—At the Paris Exhibition M. Mouekot ex¬ 
hibited in action an arrangement in which the 
rays of the sun were directly utilised both for the 
purpose of cooking food and distilling alcohol, 
and also as a motive power. A large concave 
mirror of about twenty square metres' aperture 
was directed towards the sun, and was supported 
in such a way that it could follow the sun from 
east to west. At its focus was a boiler, weigh¬ 
ing, with its accessories, 200 kilograms, and 
having a capacity of 100 litres. On one occasion 
seventy litres of water were boiled in half nil hour, 
the manometer attached to the boiler showing a 
rise of pressure of the steam to six atmospheres. 
On another occasion, under a constant pressure of 
three atmospheres M. Mouchot maintained in 
action a pump which raised from 1,500 to 1,800 
litres of water per hour to a height of two metres. 
A short account of M. Mouchot's apparatus and 
method is given in the Comptes Rendus, lxxxvii., 
p. 481. 


Application of the Balance to the Problem of 
Gravitation. —Prof, von Jolly has made use of a 
very delicate beam-balance for the purpose of 
measuring tho variation of gravity between two 
floors of the same buiiding (Annalen der Physik, 
v., p. 112). A body of weight Q„ at tho dis¬ 
tance r from the centre of the earth, has a weight, 


Q-i ~ Qi fffky*' at t * 10 distance r + h, according 
to the accepted theory of gravitation. This be¬ 
comes Q a = Q, ^ 1 - y j, if A be small in compari¬ 
son with r. For h ~5 metres, and r (the mean 
radius of the earth) - 6,366,180 metres, the vari- 
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ation in weight of a kilogramme is l'C7 mg. 
Herr von Jolly determined the ratio q by a ba¬ 
lance in which one division of the scale corre¬ 
sponded to an overweight of O'182 mg. Of the 
scale-pans of this balance one was of the ordinary 
kind ; the other was suspended by a long wire 
which passed through the base of the balance- 
case. The two were 6'29 metres apart. Two kilo¬ 
gramme weights were weighed against each other, 
first, at the same level, and, secondly, at a vertical 
distance from each other of 5 20 metres. As the 
result of ten series of observations, made with the 
greatest refinement of care, in which corrections 
were introduced for differences of temperature 
between the two scale-pans, tho difierence of 
weight due to a vertical distance of 5-20 metres 
was found to bo T5009 mg.; whereas it should 
be, according to the law of gravitation, T002 mg. 
The difierence, 0T52 mg., though certainly small, 
is larger than can be accounted for by errors of 
observation, aud may be attributed to the fact 
that the Physical Institute in Munich, where the 
experiments were made, is massively built, and is 
surrounded by large buildings; whereas in the 
calculation it is assumed that no disturbing causes 
are in action. In Prof, von Jolly's balance a plane 
mirror was attached to the centre of and at right 
angles to the beam, and, a scale and telescope 
being fixed at some distance from the balance, the 
graduations of the scale were read through the 
telescope by reflection from the mirror. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Photographic Society. — {Ihiesday, November 12.) 

James Gi.aishek, Esq., IMPS., in the Chair. A 
paper by Leon tVnrnerko was read : “ Photographic 

■»- c rr> i : n. . ■ T?..l.:t 


Notes from a Travel in .Russia, with Exhibition of 
various Works, Apparatus, and Materials;” after 
which Mr. J. Thompson gave a viva voce description 
of his “ Photographic Experience in Cyprus.” 


Royal Society. —( Thursday , November 14.) 

Sir JosErn D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—“On a 
Method of using the Balance with great Delicacy, and 
on its Employment to Determine the Mean Density 
of tho Earth,” by J. II. Poynting;” “On Repulsion 
resulting from Radiation, Part VI.” by W. Crookes. 


Zoological Society. —( Tuesday , November 19.) 


A. Grotb, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. Sclater 
exhibited and mado remarks on an adult specimen, in 
full plumage, of tho black-throated stoueehat ( Saxi - 
cola Stapacina), which had been obtained in Lanca¬ 
shire, and had been sent for exhibition by Mr. R. 
Davenport. The species had not been previously re¬ 
corded as occurring in the British Isles, and was an 
interesting addition to tha list of “ Accidental 
Visitors.”—Tho Secretary road two letters he bad re¬ 
ceived from Dr. A. B. Meyer and Mr. A. D. Bartlett 
with reference to tho communication read at tho last 
meeting from Mr. Everett respecting the supposed ex¬ 
istence of tho Anoa (Anoa dbprcssicornis) in the Philip¬ 
pines.—Prof. Owen read a memoir on tho relative 
positions to their constructors of tho chambered shells 
of Cephalopods.—Sir Victor Brooke read a paper on 
“ The Classification of the Cervidao,” and gavo a syn¬ 
optical list of the existing species of this family. A 
second paper by Sir V. Brooke contained the de¬ 
scription of a new species of gazelle from Eastern 
Africa, which tho author proposed to namo Gazclla 
Walleri , after its discoverer, Mr. Gerald Waller.— 
Prof. A. H. Garrod read a paper on the Anatomy of 
Indicator major , and showed that, as regards its soft 
parts, as in its Osteology, Indicator is not related to 
tho cuckoos, but to the barbets and toucans.—A com¬ 
munication was read from tho Marquis of Twoeddale, 
containing the eleventh of his contributions to the 
Ornithology of tho Philippines. The present paper 
gave an account of tho collection made by Mr. A. II. 
Everett, at Zamlioanga, in tho Island of Mindando. 
Ninety-eight species were obtained in this locality by 
Mr. Everett, of which eleven wore new to the Philip¬ 


pine Fauna, and six were new to science.—Mr. E. R. 
Alston read some notes supplementary to his paper 
on tho squirrels of the Neotropical region. 


Meteorological Society. —( We dnesday, 
November 20.) 

0. Greaves, Esq., F.G.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—“Report on the 
Phonological Observations for 1878,” by the Rev. T. 
A. Preston ; “ Up-Bank Thaws,” by the Rev. Fenwick 
W. Stow; “ Comparison of Thermometric Observa¬ 
tions made on board ship,” by Capt. H. Toynbee. 


Chemical Society. —( Thursday , November 21.) 


R. Warrington, Esq., in tho Chair. The following 
papers were read :—“ A Chemical Study of Vegetable 
Albinism,” by Prof. Church. The author has made 
numerous analyses of white and green leaves of the 
same age from the same plant in order to discover 
whether any difference in their composition could be 
detected. The leaves were gathered from the maple, 
the holly, the ivy, and thirteen exotic plants. White 
leaves contain more water than corresponding green 
leaves, while the ash of white leaves contains moro 
potash and phosphoric acid, but less lime, and espe¬ 
cially less oxalate and carbonate of calcium. Nearly 
CO por cent, of tho nitrogen in tho white loaves is non- 
albumenoid, while tho green leaves contain 30 per 
cent, of nitrogen in that state. The author lias 
also analysed a vegetable parasite, tho dodder, and 
its host, the red clover; he finds that the white leaves 
resemblo in composition the parasite, while the host 
represents the green leaves. The white leaf is, there¬ 
fore, in a sense a parasite on the green leaf, and owes 
its existence to its connexion with the normal portion 
of the plant.—“ Relation between tho Melting-Points 
of the Elements and their Coeflieicuts of Expansion,” 
by Dr. Carnelly. Tho author finds that of thirty-one 
eleraonts twenty-six show that the coefficient of expan¬ 
sion increases as the molting-point diminishes; the five 
exceptions aro arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tellurium, 
and tin.—“A Preliminary Notice on a Ilydrido of 
Boron," by A. H. Jones. The author succeeded in 
preparing a grey friable mass of magnesium boride 
by strongly beating a mixture of magnesium dust and 
boron tri able. On treating this mass with hydro¬ 
chloric acid a colourless gas was evolved, spontane¬ 
ously inflammablo, burning with a green fiame, and of 
disagreeable odour. 


Linnean Society. — ( Thursday , November 21.) 

Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Dr. W. P. Kesteven exhibited, and a short note 
was read on, specimens of the so-called TCte 
Anglaise (Melocactus communis), from Vieuxfort, St. 
Lucia. There also wore exhibited roots, tendrils, and 
tubers in d iff-rent stages of Vitis gongyfodcs and 
V. cuspidata, illustrating the paper immediately 
thereafter read—viz., “On Branch Tubers and 
Tendrils of V. gonpylodcs” by Mr. R. Irwin Lynch. 
Subterranean tubers are by no moans uncommon among 
plants— eg., the potato—but in con’rast thoso of 
V. go nag lodes pre-exist on tho stem, are aerial, at a 
height, and on dropping to the ground strike root. 
Cylindrical, of considerable size, and tenacious of life, 
they are doubtless a safeguard in propagation of the 
plant in seasons of drought. The tendrils possess 
terminal adhesive disks, formed without the stimulus 
of contact with any substance, as opposed to certain 
other climbers mentioned by Mr. Chas. Darwin. 
The aerial roots are of great length—eleven feet and 
more—spring from each node, and aro of a rich crimson 
hue in summer, therefore an attractive object as seen 
in tho Victoria House at Kew.—“ Report on tho 
Mollusca dredged by the Staff of H.M.S. Challenger 
by the Rev. It. Boog Watson, F.L.S. After an in¬ 
troductory chapter as to the difficulty of tho task, 
from the great amount of material brought home by 
the expedition, the author proceeds to give a detailod 
account of the Solenoconchia, comprising three genera 
of Mollusca, D> ntalium, Siphodcntalium, and Cad ulus. 
Of the first of these, eighteen species are identified 
whereof eleven are now forms. Tho species of 
Siphodcntalium , seven in number, aro all new to 
science. Among tho genus Cadulus two only are 
already known, and nino species and one variety aro 
recorded and for the first time described. Of the 
entire series of the three genera above mentioned— 
thirty-six spocies and four varieties in all—twenty 


may be regarded as hitherto unknown. Some 
of these are of high interest as being liviig 
remnants of genera which have existed since the 
Cretaceous epoch.—The abstract of a paper “On 
the Symplocaceae,” by Mr. John Miers, F.R.S., 
read by the Secretary. To Mr. Bentham is due the 
credit of our earliest accurate knowledge of the 
group; Mr. Miors, however, urges the complete sepa¬ 
ration of this family from that of the Styraceae-two 
natural orders previously confounded together. The 
authors of the Genera Plantarum more recently adopt 
the exumplo of Prof. A. de Candolle, who regarded the 
Symplocaceae as a mere tribe of the Styraceae. 
This appears objectionable on several grounds given 
by the author in detail. He then gives a synopsis of 
what appear to him as eleven recognisable genera, 
which are defined, and appends lists of 125 species. In 
a short communication on “The Algae of Like 
Nyassa,” by Prof. G. Dickie, these were mentioned 
having been obtained through Dr. Laws, of the Living- 
6tonia Mission. All the Algal genera are known Euro¬ 
pean forms; while the Diatomaceae, with few excep¬ 
tions, are likewise widely diffused species, the only 
peculiar new form being Epithemia clavata. 


Ayrton, late of tho Imperial Engineering g 


Meteorological Society.— ( Thursday , November ‘21.) 
C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. A lecture 
was delivered on “ Clouds and Weather-Signs” by the 
Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A. The lecturer said that 
there are great difficulties in framing rtil^s by which 
we can judge of coming weather from observations of 
the clouds, because this kind of observation is an 
almost incommunicable art, requiring special culture 
of the eye, and because the old classification an! 
nomenclature of tho clouds are incomplete, having 
been framed at a time when the laws of the wind^, to 
which the forms and movements of tho clouds arc re¬ 
lated, were not understood. In all attempts to lo:^ 
cast the weather we must employ rules deduced foa 
weather-maps. Now, the movements of the up:*r- 
currents, and the types of cloud which they tramp}**, 
afford us the most useful information as to the de¬ 
position and movement of the areas of fine and wet 
weather. Accordingly a considerable part of the lec¬ 
ture was taken up with those general rules by 1 
use of which this information can be interpreted. It 
was shown that from the appearance, posture, a*i 
movement of the bank of cirrus and cirro-straju^ 
which commonly precedes the nimbus or rain-clufr! 
the front of an advancing area of depression, we en 
infer the direction of advance of the latter, and rh- 
consequent probable changes of weather and wis-y. 
The nature of this inference was illustrated by a 
gram. The changes in tho aspect of the clouds w:n*h 
characterise respectively the right hand and left baw 
segments of a depression in its transit were then >.£• 
scribed. The lecturer next proceeded to point oat tne 
contrast between the front and rear of a depress ; 1? 
regards tho direction of tho cloud-currents, types oliw 
clouds, and the manner in which showers are forme-. 
The local showers which are common during the 
crease of barometric pressure were shown to be «.*• 
veloped in an upward direction through the fornrvico 
of cumulus, being in this respect tho opposite o» ^ 
moro extensive rainfalls whose symptoms first ba*$s 
apparent in the highest regions of the fttniosp*^- 
The differences of appearance between those cuuiuu 
which are likely to assume a cirriform aspect :»L«- 
and to pass into shower clouds, and those which 
not likely to do so, were described ; and the left" Kr 
took occasion to explain a few of the ordinary 
weather-signs derived from the colours of the *\ r 


and tho clearness of the atmosphere. Attention 


invited to some peculiar types of cloud, especi-'b 
a hybrid variety occurring under particular con 
of pressure and temperature, a forerunner of tliu’ * 
storms: and also to the low-lord stratus wi.it- 
usually prevails in our winter anti-cyclones. *\ v 
aid of the oxy-hydrogen limelight, sketches 
of the more definite varieties of cloud were exh- 
in the course of the lecture. 


Physical Society. — (Saturday, Nov. 23.) 
Prof. W. G. Adams in the Chair. Prof. ^ 


Tokio, Japan, read a paper written by lr.mse.f 
Prof. J. Perry, of the same college, on "The - 
of Colour and of Visible Motion.” The authors be*u 
by pointing out the welLknown fact that enioti -a > 
excited by moving bodies, and they believed u 
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upon this basis a new emotional art would be created 
which would receive a high development in the far- 
distant future. All methods of exciting emotion 
could be cultivated ; but of these, music, by reason 
of the facility with which its effects could be pro¬ 
duced, had been highly perfected by the bulk of man¬ 
kind. Sculpture and painting are -not purely emo¬ 
tional arts like music, inasmuch as they involve 
thought. It would take a long time and much culture 
for the eye to behold moving figures with similar emo¬ 
tional results to thoso of the ear on hearing sweet 
sounds ; but time and culture only might be necessary. 
It might be due to their neglect of this emotional ten¬ 
dency that the Western nations felt little emotion at 
moving visual displays. For among the Eastern 
nations they had entortainmcnts consisting of motions 
and dumb show which, although incomprehensible and 
even ludicrous to the European, powerfully affected 
the feelings of a native audience. In Japan the 
authors had seen whole operas of “ melodious motion ” 
performed in the theatres; the emotions being ex¬ 
pressed by movements of the body, affecting to the 
audience, which were quite strange to them. The 
accompanying orchestral music was, withal, dis¬ 
pleasing to the authors; while, on the other hand, 
Western music is mostly displeasing to tho Japaneso. 
The emotions produced by rapidly-moving masses, 
such as a train bowling up to a bridge, or by changing 
colours as in sunsets, have been felt by all. Harmonic 
instruments have been constructed to exhibit the com¬ 
bination of two or more pairs of harmonic motions to 
the eye : for example, Blackburn’s pendulum. Lissajon’s 
forks, Wheatstone’s kaleidopbone andTisley’s harmono- 
graph. Prof. Ayrton illustrated his remarks by ex¬ 
hibiting these instruments in action. The pendulum 
traced out the complex path of the combined motions 
by a jet of falling sand ; the forks by a moving beam 
of light thrown on a screen ; the kaleidopbone by a 
bright bead ; and the harmonograph by the involutions 
of an aniline pen. With none of these, and such like 
instruments, however, is the production of more 
emotion the end in view; and in most of them no 
change can be made in the periods of the pairs of 
harmonic or periodic motions combined without ar¬ 
resting the instrument—a proceeding which in music 
would be analogous to stopping the tune at the end of 
every chord. There is no provision either for chang¬ 
ing the amplitude or phase. A successful instrument 
in the new kinematical art must visibly render changes 
in period, amplitude,and phase of the harmonic motions 
represented. Profs. Ayrton and Perry had designed 
an instrument, which was now in Japan, for effecting 
these required changes in a combination of harmonic 
motions given to a moving body, and which they 
claimed to be the first musical instrument of the 
visual art in question. They had not given it a name 
y*«t, because the nomenclature of the subject was un¬ 
invented. A diagram of this instrument was ex¬ 
hibited to the meeting. It consists of a mechanical 
arrangement of levers, pulleys, and cords, whereby 
two harmonic motions—-one along a vertical, and the 
other along a horizontal lino—arc compounded on the 
resultant motion of a suspended pane of glass. A 
black circle painted on the pane is intended to repre¬ 
sent a moving body as projected against a wall or 
screen behind. The levers moving the pane are 
actuated by a revolving barrel, the periphery of 
which is carved according to mathematical principles, 
so as to give the different harmonic motions to tho 
lovers in one xovolution. The motion is further 
regulated by shifting the levers ; and by the angular 
velocity of tho barrel. In this way the period, am¬ 
plitude, and phase of the component motions of 
tho glass either in a vortical or horizontal direction 
may lo changed at will, and almost immediately. 
Other kinds of periodic motion may be compounded in 
a, similar way. Prof. Ayrton also suggested other 
forms of apparatus for tho purpose. Numberless 
combinations of graceful motions, producing emo¬ 
tional effects on the beholder, can by its means be 
given to a visible body. It is the intention of the 
authors to construct an improved form of tho appara¬ 
tus, and to arrange for the blonding of colour with 
tho moving body to heighten the emotional influence: 
for example, they purpose having changing mosaics of 
different hues thrown upon the screen for a back¬ 
ground to the black spot. This can be done by means 
of an instrument similar to tho ehromotrupe with 
its revolving sheet of parti-coloured glass. In 
conclusion Prof. Ayrton said that there might 
yet bo invented many different ways of pro¬ 


ducing these spectacles, and there was no reason 
why a whole city full of people should not enjoy these 
displays projected upon tho clouds overhead. In tho 
short discussion which followed, Dr. Stone pointed out 
that the Japanese employ a different scale from that of 
the Western nations, and that therefore our music 
may seem odd to them as theirs is to us. The ethno¬ 
logical difference of ear betwoeu the Chinese nice and 
ourselves is a subject worthy of investigation. He 
attributed the influence of pantomime on the Japanese 
to association, and asserted that music not only pro¬ 
duced emotions, but suggested ideas. The harmony 
of music, poetry, and motion was well known, and 
tone-poet was a name given to composers. Dr. Glad¬ 
stone romarked that all the senses could be harmonised 
when sufficiently educated, as attested by the art 
of the c< ok and the perfumer. Sugar and nitre when 
tasted separately were not disagreeable; but when 
tasted together the effect was very nauseous, arid great 
quantities of beet sugar had been vitiated by small 
traces of nitre from the beetroot. Prof. Ayrton also 
alluded to the curious fact that certain persons on 
hearing music seemed to see changing colours or 
landscapes arise before thorn, and others see bright 
lights on hearing shrill sounds.—Dr. Schuster then 
described his now method of adjusting the collimator 
of the spectroscope for parallel rays of different re- 
fraugibility. His plan is very simple, and is based 
on the fact that if the rays entering the prism are 
parallel, the focus seen in the telescope will remain 
constant when the prism is turned round ; but if they 
are not parallel, the focus will shift. The process, 
therefore, consists in looking through the telescope 
while turning the prism. If tho focus shifts, the 
collimator has to be ad justed until no shifting takes 
place. The adjustment must be made with a prism 
whose sides are perfectly plane; and a good one may 
be kept for the purpose. 


FINE ART. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. By 

her Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

It is sad to learn * that the writer of these 
very interesting Memoirs of a noteworthy 
and busy life has not lived to see her book 
given to the world. Mrs. Macpherson, the 
favourite niece of Mrs. Jameson (the pretty 
Gerardine Bate), who for many years sup¬ 
plied to her the place of a daughter, married, 
when she was only eighteen, a young Scotch 
artist, Robert Macpherson, and went to live 
in Rome. After a few years Mr. Macpher- 
son’s sight failed, and, being obliged to give 
np painting, he took to photography, in 
which, aided by his vrife, he was for some 
time very successful. Difficulties and 
troubles, however, came, and in 1873 he 
died, leaving his wife, with health already un¬ 
dermined, “to struggle as she could through 
a sad entanglement of debt and distress, with 
two young children dependent upon her.” 
Bravely she took up the burden, accepting 
cheerfully everything she found to do in the 
shape of writing or teaching, even filling 
tho post of newspaper - correspondent in 
Rome during the deadly season, when the 
regular correspondent went away for his 
health. 

Last year, though heart disease was fast 
gaining upon her, she undertook this Life of 
her aunt, and has accomplished her task 
with something of that simple grace w’hich 
distinguishes Mrs. Jameson’s own writings 
and which probably she derived from her 
early teaching. 

Hitherto the world has known very little 
of the private life of Anna Jameson, except 

* From a “ Postscript” written by Mrs. Oliphant, 
who has superintended the final publication of this 
work. 


that her marriage was unhappy, and that 
she was separated from her husband. Under 
these trying circumstances, it says much for 
the sincerity of her conduct that no breath 
of scandal, such as the jealous and unscru¬ 
pulous reviewers of that day were fond of 
casting at their female contemporaries, ever 
tarnished her fair name. Her life, indeed, 
as told in these pages, is a noble record of 
unselfish devotion and fulfilled duties. 

Even in childhood the energy of her cha¬ 
racter was remarkable, as several charm* 
ingly pretty little stories of her and her 
sisters testify. Once, being moved by sup¬ 
posed wrong done to these same little sisters 
by a person in whose charge they had all 
been left at Newcastle, while their parents 
went to Scotland, the little Anna planned a 
flight, and actually set forth one evening 
accompanied by the other three little con¬ 
spirators, who blindly followed their leader, 
to walk to Scotland, each being provided for 
the journey with “ a tiny bundle of clothes, 
containing a change for Sunday,” and as 
much bread-and-butter as could possibly bo 
stowed away in the fronts and pockets of 
their frocks. 

“ As the oldest and strongest Anna charged her 
own shoulders with the weight of a many-caped 
yig clonk [presumably a garment of tho period], 
belonging to their governess, under cover of which 
they could, she said, all sleep at night under the 
hedges; and, as for food, when their own slices 
of bread-and-butter gave out, they need only 
knock at some cottago door on their way and say 
they were four little children going to Scotland to 
reiind their father and mother, and no one would 
refuse them a drink of milk and a crust, Anna was 
quite sure.” 

Of course the children were overtaken and 
brought back, but not until the three-year- 
old Camilla had fallen into a ditch and lost 
her shoe. 

Anna was, at the date of this expedition, 
about nine years old. She was born in 
Dublin in 17t>4, tho eldest daughter of a 
clever young miniature-painter—Brownell 
Murphy—of patriotic sympathies, who, not 
being able to make any position for himself 
in his own country, fortunately came to settle 
in England when Anna was about four years 
old, and thus escaped from the consequences 
which his revolutionary opinions might pro¬ 
bably have brought upon him had be re¬ 
mained to share in the gathering Rebellion. 

The circumstances of tho Murphy family 
were never very prosperous, but Anna re¬ 
ceived a superior education to most girls of 
that period, being trained by a very strict 
and accomplished governess, who afterwards 
became her aunt. This training she supple¬ 
mented on all sides, at her own will, her 
lively imagination leading her into many 
out-of-the-way paths. She early showed a 
taste for literature, and wrote an Eastern 
story called “ Faizy ” for tho benefit of her 
sisters when she was not more than twelve 
years old. 

At sixteen this courageous young spirit, 
who at nine had planned a flight into 
Scotland and at eleven had arranged a 
journey to Flanders with her sisters, in 
order that they might learn lace-making, 
and thus contribute to tho support of the 
family, achieved the independence she 
desired. At this early age sho beeanio a 
governess in the family of the Marquis of 
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Winchester, where she remained four years. 
The charming portrait of her given as 
frontispiece to these Memoirs is taken from 
a miniature painted by her father at this age. 
It represents a beautiful intelligentyoung lace 
lighted up by enthusiasm, truly a daughter 
of whom any father might have been proud, 
and one well calculated to win other hearts 
beside a father’s, as was quickly proved 
when Mr. Robert Jameson, a clever young 
barrister just come up from the North to 
London to enter upon his profession, was 
introduced to her by an old friend. The 
two young people fell in love, and were 
engaged to be married, but, for some reason 
not stated, the engagement was broken off 
soon after it was mside, and poor Anna, in 
the deepest despondency, went to Italy as 
governess in a noble family who were 
making the grand tour. 

It may be doubted whether the “ dark 
cloud ” under which she represents herself 
as moving at this time was really so dark as 
it then seemed : at all events, the sorrows 
that could be confided to a diary were 
not the bitterest kind of sorrows, as she 
learnt afterwards too well, and it is evident 
from this same diary that her sentimental 
regrets were considerably mitigated by 
her delight at the new scenes, new com¬ 
panions, and beauties in nature and art 
which she saw. She is constantly forgetting 
her role of the ennuyue in her enthusiasm over 
some lovely view or beautiful work of art. 
This tour greatly expanded her mind and 
her knowledge : indeed, it laid the foundation 
for much of her after-work; but the diary 
she then kept, after the manner of all young 
ladies travelling on the Continent, was, wo 
can well believe, written without any thought 
of publication. It was not, indeed, until 
after her marriage with Mr. Jameson, 
which took place in 1825—the engagement 
having been unfortunately renewed on her 
return to England—that she was persuaded 
by an enterprising friend to allow him to 
print her little green-covered manuscript 
volumes, and that they were brought out, 
after slight revision, under the title of Diarg 
of an Ennuyee. This work at once found 
favour with the public, though some of her 
readers were afterwards a little disappointed 
to find that the sentimental diarist had not 
died, as she has represented herself ns doing, 
at Autun on her way back to England, but 
was living to publish other works. 

Of the unhappiness of the married life of 
Mrs. Jameson, her biographer speaks with 
a reticence one cannot but respect; thongh, 
it must be owned, it would be satisfactory 
to learn more of the nature of those “incom¬ 
patibilities of temper and disposition ” which 
finally rendered it impossible for her to live 
with her husband. These “ incompatibili¬ 
ties ” seem to have declared themselves 
from the earliest period of their union, and in 
1829, after four years spent together, Mr. 
Jameson went out to Dominica as puisne 
judge, his wife returning to her father’s house 
and “ to the consolation of that warm and 
Btrong family love which was always her 
stronghold and protection.” There does 
not at this time appear to have been any 
thought of final separation, but the tempo¬ 
rary parting was felt as a relief, and Mrs. 
Jameson soon after went abroad with her 


father and his patron and friend Sir Gerard 
Noel, and on her return published her in¬ 
teresting volumes entitled Visits and Sketches 
at Homo and Abroad. These were followed 
by the Characteristics of Women, a series of 
thoughtful and graceful essays on the cha¬ 
racters of Shakspere’s women. 

“ My life,” she says in her Introduction to this 
work, “ bns been spent in observing and thinking; 

I have had, as you well know, more opportunities 
for the first, more leisure for the Inst, than have 
fallen to the lot of most people. What I have 
seen, felt, thought and sull'cred, has led me to 
form certain opinions. It appears to me that the 
condition of women in society, as at present con¬ 
stituted, is false in itself and injurious to them— 
that the education of women as at present con¬ 
ducted is founded in mistaken principles, and 
tends to increase fearfully the sum of misery and 
error in both sexes.” 

Nevertheless, she does not rush into discus¬ 
sions of Woman’s Rights, or fling her 
opinions on burning questions in the face of 
the world, but simply seeks to illustrate by 
examples drawn from Shakspere “ the vari¬ 
ous modifications of which the female cha¬ 
racter is susceptible, with their causes and 
results.” 

This book was most warmly received, 
several editions being quickly called for, and 
the fascinating author was much courted 
and flattered in society both in England and 
Germany, whero she had many attached 
friends. From these social distractions she 
was called away by a mandate from her 
husband, who was now settled in Canada, 
and who wished that his wife should join 
him there. She went out in 1836, with a 
heavy heart, and seems to have found the 
reality worse even than her most dismal 
forebodings. In her Winter Studies and 
Summer Bumbles she has given a melan¬ 
choly picture of the dreary frozen winter 
she passed in Toronto; but the outward cold, 
though very trying to her delicate frame, 
was as nothing to the chill her warm feelings 
experienced at the separation from all she 
loved. Of the bitterness of this time no one 
can form any opinion, but it seems to have 
led her to the conclusion that “ neither duty 
nor necessity” demanded any further sacri¬ 
fice, and that to stay longer in Canada 
would only bo prolonging “ a vain, foolish 
struggle.” Accordingly she returned to 
England, bearing with her the following 
extraordinary letter from her husband :— 

“My dear Anna,—In leaving Canada to reside 
among your friends in England or elsewhere, 
you carry with you my most perfect respect and 
esteem. My affection you will never cease to re¬ 
tain. Were it otherwise, I should feel less pain 
at consenting to an arrangement arising from no 
wish of mine, hut which I am compelled to be¬ 
lieve is best calculated for your happiness, and 
which, therefore, I cannot hut approve.” 

“ I have love and work enough ” is the 
heading chosen by her biographer for the 
next chapter in Mrs. Jameson’s life, and 
from this time forth, indeed, her life was that 
of a busy literary woman, working, however, 
for others rather than for herself. Her father 
had now been for many years paralysed, and 
the support of mother, father, and one or 
two sisters devolved mainly upon her exer¬ 
tions. One of the most beautiful traits in 
her character is that strong family love 


which made her undertake so large a sluu„ j 
of responsibility without repining. I 

Hitherto Mrs. Jameson, thongh almost all | 
her books had contained appreciative criti. 1 1 
cisms of works of art, had not been known 
to the world chiefly as a writer on art. Now, 
however, she seems to have perceived flat 
this was her true vocation, for in 1841-42 
she published her Handbooks to the Private 
and Public Galleries in and near London, 
and, shortly after, her delightful biographies 
of the early Italian painters. These were 
first published in the pages of the Yam) 
Magazine, and afterwards in a little shilling 
volume, which has done more perhaps to¬ 
ward promoting a taste for art in this country 
than almost any work published during the 
present century. Of course the research of 
the present day has proved much of its in¬ 
formation to be inaccurate, and its con¬ 
clusions in many instances to be founded on 
false premisses, for Mrs, Jameson believed in 
Vasari with too implicit a faith. But in 
spite of these faults I know no book that 
gives such a vivid picture of the men of 
whom she writes, or that is so well calcu¬ 
lated to awaken an interest in their lives. 

I speak perhaps with the more certainty 
because I well remember the pleasure I de¬ 
rived from this little book when a mere child, 
and bow it first led me to understand and 
enjoy Italian art; and I believe it has done 
the same for many others beside myself. 

Soon after the publication of the Etirbj 
Italian Painters Mrs. Jameson began studying 
for her more important works on Legewknj 
and Sacred Art, the first volumes of which 
were published in 1848. This she considered 
the work of her life, and from the time she 
first undertook it to her death it fully 
occupied her. The subject, indeed, opened 
out a vast field for labour, and in it Mrs, 
Jameson worked with an untiring energy 
that has made it to yield rich fruit. 

Though not a profound reasoner, or 
gifted with much critical power, Mrs. 
Jameson bad yet, as she tells us, “seen 
and thought much,” and she records her 
impressions and her thoughts in a simple 
unconstrained manner, never overlaying 
them with fine words, as is the fashion 
with some critics, who, seeking only to 
show their own exceeding eloquence, often 
darken the subject they desire to expound. 
Mrs. Jameson never does this, and she never 
dogmatises. One of the principal charms of 
her writing is its pleasant personality. She 
is not an impassible critic delivering infal¬ 
lible judgments upon works of art, ho' 
simply a highly-cultivated woman, whose 
taste is so good that we may for the most 
part safely trust it as a guide, even in mat¬ 
ters upon which more learned authorities 
disagree. 

The influence of her writings upon the 
culture of her time was not inconsiderable, 
nor has it wholly ceased at the present day. 
though many of her earlier works are now 
forgotten. One of the last she wrote was that 
entitled A Common-p'ace Book of Thorfo, 
Memories and Fancies —a book, as she her¬ 
self says, “ supremely egotistical and subjec¬ 
tive,” but all tho more delightful on that 
account; for it is fall of earnest thought 
and tender feeling. 

One would fain believe that a life so an- 
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selfish and so usefully busy as Mrs. Jame¬ 
son’s was not altogether unhappy, though 
she missed in it the highest happiness of 
womanhood—the lore of husband and child. 
An undertone of melancholy certainly per- 
rades these Memoirs ; but this may not im¬ 
probably be due to the biographer’s own 
feelings under circumstances of deep depres¬ 
sion, rather than to the sadness of her sub¬ 
ject. Mrs. Jameson was of a lively, sociable 
disposition, beloved by all who knew her, 
and giving out much love in return. Mrs. 
Browning, who was one of her most intimate 
friends, writes of her as “ that great heart, 
that noble human creature, that dearest 
friend.” A woman who inspired sentiments 
like this could not have been constantly un¬ 
happy, whatever cause she may have had 
for sorrow. 

She died in 1800, having for some years 
enjoyed a pension on the Civil List of 1001. 
a year, which, with an annuity of 1001. 
subscribed for by her friends, saved her, as 
she said, from “ slavery to booksellers and 
bookmakers” during the later years of her 
life. Mary M. Heaton. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

The exhibition at the Dudley Gallery offers a 
fair display of the works of tho younger school of 
English artists. Here and there a painter of es¬ 
tablished reputation lends a welcome support to 
the interest of the collection, but even without 
these individual examples there may be found 
ample material to justify a favourable impression 
of the whole. It would he diliicult, however, to 
give the grounds for this impression without in¬ 
dulging in a wearisome catalogue of names and 
titles. The excellence is often of a kind that 
does not suggest the need of detailed criticism, nor 
is it confiued to only a few painters whose work 
might be clearly distinguished from the mass. If, 
therefore, we are forced to limit ourselves to a few 
pictures it is with the full knowledge that there 
are many others equally deserving of considera¬ 
tion. ^ The most ambitious design to be found 
here is from the hand of Mr. Watts; the most 
elaborate piece of painting is the Engagements 
(109) of Mr. J. D. Watson. Neither of these 
essays can be regarded as quite worthy of its 
author. Mr. Watson has spent much labour in the 
expression of an idea that has no kind of intellec¬ 
tual distinction or pictorial worth. The picture 
'Carcely tells its story, and the story has not, 
it we may judge by the result, been found 
imtiul in the suggestion of purely artistic quali- 
u-s. A painter who chooses to interpret a 
'entimental theme like this must be supposed to 
j 1 ' 1 ' 6 discerned in it certaiu truths that would 
end themselves to the resources of his own art. 

is scarcely to he believed that he has been 
” iacted merely by the emotional realities that 
Possibly associate themselves with a flirtation 
nr U , j° om ’ R, ‘d yet in the painting as it is now 
j esented there is no sign of anything more. 
inter W ^ ears . a n° Mr. E. J. Gregory undertook to 
verv i * 8 * m *Jar subject, hut his rendering of it 
artiattn 6ar ^ rev «iuled the presence of a distinct 
thn . ' P u, P° 3e ‘ He did not exclude or suppress 
qu&litio lm ? nt the scene, but he added certain 
the »,„ 8 ■ Co oilr and design that amply justified 
«uch f " men . t from the painter’s point of view, 
supply ^Tv. tl ” Cat '* on ^ r - Watson has failed to 
serving 0 f ° . wc **'kman8bip may be in itself de¬ 
al pre«.nf P miae > with that, however, we are not 
to ut „ Q . CoR cerr»edj all that we are disposed now 
misseg its ’• taat the labour, however excellent, 
and intent* 110 tack °f the requisite guidance 
of .. 10n - -^.nd of the value of the kind 

is absent from Mr. Watson's 
to judge by reference to a little 


JoSr that 

»tt« possible 


picture by Mr. J. D. Linton. The subject of 
Memories (315) is no less sentimental, nor is 
the subject neglected, but the effect of the painting 
is fortunately not left dependent upon its dramatic 
or intellectual significance. In the drawing of 
the single figure disposed in an attitude of grief, 
and still more decisively in the selection of colour 
and in the skill with which colour is submitted to 
the influence of the chosen conditions of light, we 
may trace the distinct assertion of artistic purpose. 
Before we have time to recognise the claims of 
the legend the picture lives in virtue of its colour 
and design. By these qualities it first appeals to 
us as we may suppose that it first appealed to the 
artist, and when we have recognised whatever of 
intellectual force dwells in the rendering of the 
subject, we are at liberty to return with renewed 
pleasure to the beauty of the painting. Mr. 
Linton has long been known by his work in 
watercolour, but he has hitherto done little in oil, 
and the examples that he sends to the present 
exhibition have therefore a special interest. The 
design by Mr. Watts already mentioned repre¬ 
sents an attempt to throw into pictorial form 
the proverb that “ When Poverty comes in at 
the door Love flies out of the window ” 
(79). In the spirit of daring literalness 
with which the experiment is made the 
modern painter's work serves to recall the 
manner of Blake, and there is about the result just 
that element of failure to which Blake’s confident 
imagination was often liable. It is not always 
possible to translate an intellectual image into the 
language of art, however complete the vision of it 
may he. The superior intensity of definition 
which belongs to painting does not always beget 
an increased force of effect; sometimes, as in the 
present example, the process of personification 
seems rather to impoverish the original idea. That 
the design possesses many beauties need not be 
said ; but tho action of the figures follows the in¬ 
dication of the proverb with a naivete that is not 
quite free from ludicrous suggestion. We do not 
intend to imply that the subject could have been 
better illustrated after any other fashion; we only 
feel a doubt as to whether it was susceptible of 
serious illustration at all. The mode of proceed¬ 
ing is essentially that which Mr. Watts has 
followed with success in the noble composition of 
Love and in both the intellectual image is 

accepted with entire simplicity and conviction; 
and if there is a difference in the result the reason 
is to be found in the nature of the subject rather 
than in the resources of the painter. 

Among the landscapes of the exhibition a pro¬ 
minent place belongs to Mr. Boughton's Nut- 
brown Maids (289). The two figures in the fore¬ 
ground give the title to the picture, but the in¬ 
terest centres in the treatment of outward nature. 
There is a certain distinction about the choice of the 
scene, with the group of trees set upon the summit 
of a sloping meadow, that is rare in English land¬ 
scape. The artist has secured a graceful composi¬ 
tion without using the kind of material that lends 
itself to the ordinary conceptions of beauty in 
scenery, and in the cdlouring no less than the 
design there is the impression of direct and close 
observation of nature. We have marked many 
other works for consideration, and among them 
the cattle-pieces of Mr. Mark Fisher, and the 
coast scene, with figures in the foreground (111), 
by Mr. Macbeth. The latter is especially interest¬ 
ing for the evidence it affords of the artist’s study 
of a certain aspect of nature that he has not before 
undertaken to render. Among many other con¬ 
tributors who help to make the exhibition inter¬ 
esting we may mention Messrs. Henry Moore, H. 
Macallum, H. Woods, Albert Goodwin, Val. Davis, 
Allred Parsons, and Edgar Barclay, together with 
Miss Koberwein and Mrs. Murch. 


etchings by the great masters at the gal¬ 
leries OF THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

Mb. Seymour Haden has very generously lent 
to the line Art Society a series of etchings and 


engravings by some of the great masters of the 
craft. lie has intended, as he explains to us in a 
note prefixed to the catalogue, to offer to the 
public such a collection of first-rate work as 
would enable them to follow the growth and to 
appreciate the resources of etching. With this 
purpose he has gathered together upwards of a 
hundred and twenty examples by different hands 
—many of them impressions of fine quality and 
rare value. There has, of course, been no attempt 
to offer an exhaustive history of the art of en¬ 
graving. Such a record could not in any case 
have been supplied from the cabinet of an indi¬ 
vidual collector, nor within the space at his dis¬ 
posal would it have been possible to display a 
much larger contribution. For his special pur¬ 
pose, however, the present series is amply 
sufficient. He has made use of the work of a 
few great artists to enforce and illustrate certain 
general principles of the art which lie believes to 
he imperfectly understood. lie holds himself, as 
he tells us, in some measure responsible for the 
revived interest in etching; and, as he thinks this 
revival has been produclive of harm as well as 
good, he feels that the time has come when he 
should do what lies in his power to set matters 
right. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the move¬ 
ment of a living art is capable of this kind of con¬ 
trol, and it would certainly be unjust to hold Mr. 
Iladen responsible for a development in the 
practice of etching that belongs rather to France 
than to England. Nor need we ask for any justi¬ 
fication of the present exhibition beyond that 
which lies in the beauty of the works themselves. 
Mr. Iladen has some instructive things to say 
concerning the manner and aims of individual 
masters; but the latter, as he would doubtless 
admit, speak most eloquently on their own behalf, 
and, while we are duly grateful for the notes in the 
catalogue, we are still more grateful for the 
opportunity of studying the engravings that havo 
suggested them. The display of such treasures 
must tend to strengthen the hands of those who 
are constantly pleading for a more liberal system 
in the control of the national treasures. If tho 
wealth that is stored away in the 1’rint Room 
of the British Museum were accessible to 
the public there would be no need to make 
these demands upon the liberality of private col¬ 
lectors. Sir. Haden would then be able to write 
about etching with the assurance that his readers 
were familiar with the acknowledged master¬ 
pieces of the art, and he would be spared the duty 
of insisting upon certain elementary truths which 
now occupy -a considerable space in his remarks. 
It is of course only on the assumption of a pre¬ 
vailing ignorance as to what has been done with 
the point that it could be thought worth while to 
make any serious answer to Mr. Buskin’s descrip¬ 
tion of etching as “a blundering art.” As Mr. 
Haden very aptly points out, there is no kind of 
art wherein blundering is so fatal or so sure of 
detection. The etcher has to observe “ a concen¬ 
tration and a reticence requisite in no other art.” 
“ Every stroke he makes tells strongly against him 
if it is bad, or proves him to be a master if it be 
good. In no branch of art does a touch go for so 
much.” In comparing etching with engraving 
Mr. Haden perhaps scarcely does justice to the 
peculiar beauty of which the latter is capable in 
the hands of a great master. The engravings of 
Diirer have a certain quality of sculptured sharp¬ 
ness to which no etching can attain; he could 
not have secured the Bame effect with the 
etching-needle, nor could he by any other means 
have gained a better effect. 

That Mr. Haden is himself alive to the un¬ 
approachable beauty of this order of work is 
evident from the choice examples of Diirer's art 
that are here exhibited. We have fine impres¬ 
sions of St. Anthony (20), The Coat of Anns with 
a Skull (22), and The Knight and Death (23 ); and 
we have, besides, examples of the engraved work of 
Bartholomew Beham, Lucas van Leyden, and 
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Marcantonio. The strength of the collection, 
however, lies in the etchings, and especially in 
the etchings of Rembrandt. By this unapproach¬ 
able master there are no less than forty superb 
specimens, including impressions of the Hundred 
Guilder print, The Three Trees, Christ before 
Pilate, and Christ Crucified. It is not our inten¬ 
tion to attempt any kind of detailed discussion of 
the beauty of these works. Rembrandt's quali¬ 
ties as an etcher cannot be summarised in a para¬ 
graph ; and for such comment on his work as may 
be necessary for its enjoyment we cannot do better 
than refer the visitor to the brief but excellent 
notice in the catalogue. Among other masters 
represented in the exhibition are Paul Potter, 
Vandyck, Hollar, Van Ostade, and Claude. In 
an adjoining room are to be found some interest¬ 
ing specimens of Mr. Seymour Haden’s own 
powers as an etcher. J. Comynh Carr. 


THE CATALOGUE OP THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
The seventy-third edition of the catalogue of pic¬ 
tures in the National Gallery (Foreign Schools) has 
just appeared, being the first issued since the death 
of its meritorious author, R. N. Wornum. The 
catalogue appeared for the first time in the year 
1847, and the great value of this learned work, 
which at the same time must have been a difficult 
task, has been generally acknowledged. The new 
edition before us deserves more especially to be 
mentioned on account of the descriptions which it 
contains of the newly-acquired works of art, and 
the newly-added biographies of their respective 
authors. The description, for instance, of the 
panel by Gheeraert David is not only adequate to 
the present demands of critical catalogue-litera¬ 
ture, but may be looked on as a model of this class 
of notices. 

We are convinced that works of art are certainly 
the most important material for the history of art. 
This truism, however, has not as yet found the 
acknowledgment it deserves. Art-study must be 
freed more and more from philosophical reasoning. 
Considering the great results of the latest re¬ 
searches, we may classify art-study henceforth 
among the exact sciences, where facts ought to be 
taken account of as much as possible, and senti¬ 
ment and feeling as little as possible. In the last 
twenty years great progress has been made every¬ 
where in this direction. The catalogue is right 
when it says (p. 110) that for all thatis known of 
Gheeraert David the world of art is indebted to 
the researches of Mr. W. H. James Weale. We 
find also other additions, which are due to his 
researches, to the biography of John Memlinc. 
Further, we are glad to notice that the three panels 
which were classed as genuine pictures are now 
placed under the head “ ascribed to Memlinc.” 
The new biography of Savoldo contains an excel¬ 
lent characterisation of the style of this master, 
superior to anything that has been written on his 
art till now. Very exact and instructive is the 
new biography of Franciabigio, painter of the 
newly-acquired portrait of a young man (No. 
1,035), a picture which was formerly attributed 
to Raphael, but which has been lately restored to 
its real author by the severe criticism of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle ( History of Tainting in 
Italy, vol. iv., c. 15). 

Convincing and very instructive is the descrip¬ 
tion of the newly-acquired picture by Botticelli, 
No. 1,054, with the Greek inscription. It is only 
to be regretted that (surely by misprint)jiot less 
than nine mistakes of accentuation have occurred 
in three lines of this inscription, reproduced in a 
note at the foot of page 50. 

The new archival researches of late years have 
brought to light so much fresh material for the 
biographies of the painters that a fresh revision 
of the catalogue may become necessary in the case 
of many of its statements. The literature, for 
instance, employed for the biography of Moretto 
dates as far back as 1822 and 1844. Signor 
Stefano Fenaroli, however, in a monograph has 


fixed to 1498 and 1555 the lifetime of this master, 
who is so well represented in the National Gallery. 
The artistic activity of Moretto begins in the 
year 151G (instead of 1525) and ends in 1554, 
as Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni has proved in the Giomale 
di Erudizione Artistica of Perugia. According to 
documents published some years ago by Dr. Hubert 
Janitschek, the birth of Tintoretto must be put 
down to the year 1518, and not, as has been the 
accepted opinion until now, to 1512. After 
Vasari the catalogue states that 1472 is the year 
of the birth of Girolamo dai Libri; but meanwhile 
Bemascoui has proved in his Study sopra la storia, 
etc. (Verona, 1804, p. 289), that that master was 
born in 1474. 

The statements on the life of Lorenzo Lotto, 
and on Lorenzo Costa’s position in the history of art, 
must be changed and completed according to the 
latest researches. What has been said in the bio¬ 
graphy of Cosimo Tura about the Palazzo Schi- 
fanoja appears altogether antiquated. Under the 
name L’ Ortolano (“ the Gardener ”) there is to be 
found a beautiful Ferrarese picture. If we do 
not go so far as to assert, with Count Laderchi, 
that no painter of this name or even nick-name 
ever existed, it is at least necessary, according to 
documents published by Napoleone Citadella, to 
call this mysterious painter by the name of Giovan 
Battista deli Ortolano (“ Son of the Gardener "). 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have, I believe, clearly 
proved that it was not Andrea Orcagna who 
painted the great frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, as stated by the catalogue. Their contradic¬ 
tion of Vasari has found general approbation with 
connoisseurs. 

We now possess also much more detailed infor¬ 
mation than twenty years ago, when in the cata¬ 
logue only general references could be given with 
regard to the lives and works of Montagna, Bon- 
signori, the two Canaletti,and of many other Italian 
painters. The same must be said of several Dutch 
masters. The places of birth and sojourn of 
Pieter de Hoogh are no longer a secret to us : 
nor are the Dames of his masters, and the dates of 
his life. The death of Isaak van Ostade must now 
be attributed to the year 1640, instead of 1657. 
The first wife of Dirk van Deelen, Maria van 
der Gracht, died in the year 1650, aged sixty- 
two years: therefore it appears, I think, some¬ 
what questionable whether he himself could have 
been then only fifteen years of age—1635 being 
piven in the catalogue as the year of his birth, 
instead of 1607. The death of James van Ruis¬ 
dael, the celebrated landscape-painter, must be 
ascribed to March 1082; 1681 being the year 
when his cousin James II. died, of whom no 
works are known. The life of Jan van de Oap- 
pelle is not given in books on the history of art, 
and therefore also is absent from the catalogue. 
But we can find trustworthy evidence by looking 
at the signatures of his pictures with dates, from 
1650 till 1680. The first date is shown on a pic¬ 
ture in the National Gallery (No. 965), another 
and a later one in the signature of the picture 
No. 966, which, however, is not yet entered in the 
catalogue. While I am on the subject of signa¬ 
tures, I must add that No. 900, a strange picture 
by Cuyp, is certainly signed with the painter’s full 
name, although the catalogue states that it is 
“ apparently not signed.” 

It must also be mentioned that the number of 
the pictures has increased since the last edition 
from 1020 to 1045, and that this time a smaller 
and much more handy size has been chosen for the 
catalogue. J. Paul Richter. 


OBITUARY. 

THE LATE SAM BOUGH, R.S.A. 

A Cumberland man, and born in the legendary 
city of Carlisle, Sam Bough (as he delighted to be 
called) died in lulinburgh on November 19, aged 
fifty-seven. This is not only a loss to art, but the 
disappearance of a memorable type of man. 
Spectacled, burly, in his rough clothes, with his 


solid, strong, and somewhat common gait, his was 
a figure that commanded notice even in the 
street. He affected rude and levelling manners; 
his geniality was formidable, above all for those 
whom he considered too fine for their company; 
and he delivered jests from the shonlder like 
buffets. He loved to put himself in opposition, 
to make startling, and even brutal, speeches, and 
trample proprieties under foot. But this, although 
it troubled the amenity of his relations, was no 
more than a husk, an outer man, partly of habit, 
partly of affectation ; and inside the burr there was 
a man of warm feelings, notable powers of mind, 
and much culture, which was none the less 
genuine because it was not of the same character, 
nor altogether concerned the same fields of know¬ 
ledge, as that training which usually appropriates 
the name. Perhaps he was a little disappointed 
with himself, and partly because he loathed fus¬ 
tian, partly because he did not succeed in living 
consistently up to the better and more beautiful 
qualities of his nature, he did himself injustice in 
the world, and paraded his worst qualities with 
something like a swagger. To borrow a metaphor 
from the stage with which he was so long con¬ 
nected, he preferred to play his worst part be¬ 
cause he imagined he could play it best. It was 
only when you got him alone, or when, in com¬ 
pany, something occurred to call up a generous 
contempt, that you became clearly aware of his 
sterling, upright, and human character. Such 
manifestations his friends were as little willing to 
forget as he seemed shy of offering them. He 
would then display a sneering enmity for all that 
he thought mean or bad, and a quiet and genuine 
delight in all that he thought good. To students 
he was even exceptionally ltind and helpful. He 
had an open hand, and came readily forth from 
his cynical outworks at any tale of sorrow. He 
had read much and wisely; and his talk was not 
only witty in itself, but enriched with the wit 
and eloquence of others. He played the violin, 
sang with spirit, and had a remarkable gift of 
telling stories. It was delightful to hear him 
when he spoke of Carlisle, Cumberland, and John 
Peel the famous hunter; or when he narrated his 
own experience—cobbling shoes beside his father, 
gipsying among the moors to sketch, working in 
the docks as a porter, or painting scenes and 
sometimes taking a part at local theatres. As we 
say of books that they are readable, we may 
say of his talk that it was eminently hearall. 
He could broider romance into his narratives and 
you were none the wiser: they would all bold 
water; they had the grit and body of reality, the 
unity of a humorous masterpiece; and the talents 
of the novelist and the comedian were pressed 
together into the service of your entertainment. 

His sentiment for nature was strong and just : 
but he avoided the subject in words and let ha 
brush speak for him. lie was a massive, hasty 
painter, and liked broad effects of light. His 
colour was apt to be a little cold and dead, let 
he had a remarkable understanding of sunlight 
and certain aspects of summer atmosphere in the 
North, which perhaps lent themselves to the defect 
of his treatment. He was proud of his drawwr. 
and certainly rendered the significance of natur.il 
forms. Among his more important works 
in oil I may mention Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, Borroivdale, Canty Bay, St. Honan', 
Kirkicall, and London from Shooter's Hill. H :lt 
his name is more immediately connected with 
the practice of water-colours. The man's unahakeo 
courage and great muscular power seem to have 
more directly found expression in this field. H 
was a sight to see him attack a sketch, peering 
boldly through his spectacles and, with somewhat 
tremulous fingers, flooding the page with colour; 
for a moment it was on indescribable hurly- 
burly, and then chaos would become ordered and 
you would see a speaking transcript: his method 
was an act of dashing conduct like the capture of 
a fort in war. I have seen one of these sketches 
; in particular, a night-piece on a headland, where 
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the atmosphere of tempest, the darkness and the 
mingled spray and rain, are conveyed with re¬ 
markable truth and force. It was painted to hang 
near a Turner; and in answer to some words of 
praise—“Yes, lad,” said he, “I wasn't going to 
look like a fool beside the old man.” 

His activity was indefatigable; he worked 
from nature ; he worked in the studio; even at 
home he would have a piece at his elbow to work 
upon in the intervals of music and conver¬ 
sation. By many it was supposed that this in¬ 
dustry had a commercial motive, and injured the 
quality of his production; and it is true that Sam 
Bough was preoccupied about material necessities, 
and had a rooted horror of debt; but he tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed his art, and, perhaps, still more 
the practice of it; and although there was an 
impression of power in the man and his work that 
led hasty judges to expect more than ever he 
accomplished, the best that he has left is prob¬ 
ably the best that he could do. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 


JOHN HENDERSON, ESQ. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the 
death, on Wednesday the 20th inst., at 11 P.M., 
of John Henderson, Esq., M.A., of Montague 
Street, Russell Square. 

Mr. Henderson has been so long and so well 
known as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and treasurer of the Royal Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute, and, further, as a patron of modern artists 
in water-colours, and a judicious collector, that 
we need but mention his name. 

A man of high culture and refined taste, Mr. 
Henderson had, during the course of a long life, 
formed a collection of water-colour drawings; 
some pictures by the old masters; Oriental por¬ 
celain, metal work, and arms; Maiolica, Persian, 
Damascus, and kindred potteries, and other objects, 
which for interest stands almost unrivalled, 
and from which we have reason to believe 
that the National Collections, as also thoso 
of Oxford, and of some private friends, will 
be largely enriched. It would, however, be pre¬ 
mature to specify the precise nature of these 
bequests.* 

A volume of photographs, accompanied by short 
descriptive notices of some of the principal ob¬ 
jects of his collection, was privately printed by 
Air. Henderson for distribution among his friends 
some few years since. 

Of warm affections and the most kindly 
courtesy, a gentleman of the old school, he was 
only known to be loved, and much loved where 
personally unknown, by reason of the liberal hand 
■which was always ready to aid the deserving 
■who wanted. To those who enjoyed the high 
privilege of his intimate friendship his loss will be, 
indeed, more than that of a brother. 

Of naturally good constitution and regular 
habits of life, Mr. Henderson was in the full en¬ 
joyment of every faculty, and passed away calmly 
at the ripe age of eighty-two—a neglected cold, 
followed by bronchitis with complication of the 
lungs and other internal organs, the fatal cause. 
His remains were buried on Monday in the vault 
at Kensal Green Cemetery. 


Mr. Robert Wallis, the skilful engraver of 
Turner’s works, died last week, at Brighton, at 
the advanced age of 84. In his time Mr. Wallis 
hold a high position in his art, and his plates after 
Turner are still very highly esteemed, an artist's 
proof of his large engraving of Lake Semi having 
.been sold at Christie’s a few years ago for 90 1. 
IJe had long given up the practice of engraving, 
almost his last plate having been Turner's 
Approach to Venice, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1859. Mr. Wallis was the engraver 


* We learn that the details published last week 
by a contemporary are far from accurate. 


of many of the Turner illustrations to Rogers's 
Poems, and also of many of the landscapes in the 
Art Journal. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Museum of the Luxembourg—the home, 
as is well known, of such modern French art in 
painting and sculpture as recent French Ministries 
have been minded to buy—is at present closed to 
the public, nor will it, we understand, be reopened 
very shortly. Various pictures, some of which, 
we believe, have been to the Exhibition, are now- 
being gradually replaced, and various re-arrange¬ 
ments are making in the Museum. 

Among foreign art-sales very shortly to take 
place, and likely to be of interest to the English 
collector, we note the sale which MM. Maurice 
Delestre, Daulos fils and Dolisle will direct at 
the Rue Drouot on December 9, 10, and 11. 
There will then bo offered under the hammer 
the large and well-considered collection formed, 
it appears, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century by one Rignon, of Turin, and bis son. 
If in the works of certain great masters of 
engraving, and above all in tbo workB of the 
great original engravers, this collection yields 
in richness to several that have been ollered for 
public competition, it is evident that it yields 
to none in vnriety, for it includes along with a 
number of rare eighteenth-century vignettes— 
Fables de I)orat, Metamorphoses <T Ocide, and 
other of the lighter French work now much 
sought after—a remarkable assemblage of en¬ 
graved portraits by the earlier and more serious 
French engravers, ouch as Drevet, Edelinck, and 
Nanteuil; and there will be found to hoot a com¬ 
plete copy of the works of Grateloup—who 
wrought little, but wrought well—alongside of a 
very extensive series of those sober and laborious 
line-engravings after Rubens which wore once so 
greatly in vogue, and of which the plates ex¬ 
ecuted by Bolswert are not likely to lose their 
place as among the most successful reproductions 
of a master of colour and of extraordinary fertility- 
of invention. Among other things in this very 
miscellaneous but valuable collection, the recently 
issued catalogue enables us to note a considerable 
group of the prints of one of the earlier French 
etchers, Callot; and a group of the brilliant little 
line-engravings by Wille, principally after the 
Dutch masters of the seventeenth century, should 
not, amid more important matters, altogether es¬ 
cape attention. Few other print-sales of general 
interest have so far been announced this season. 


An art-loan exhibition was opened last week in 
St. Andrew's Hall at Norwich. The proceeds are 
to be devoted to the restoration of the fine old 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, in that town. 

We are informed that the decision of the 
Royal Academy to include drawings by the Old 
Masters in the winter exhibition of 1879 was 
arrived at in June 1877, and that there has never 
been an idea of altering it. 

Some curious details were given in the Journal 
des Debates last week with regard to the various 
plans of Paris that have been made from time to 
time, and which the Administration is now 
occupied in collecting. The oldest of these plans 
is a woodcut giving a bird's-eye view of the city 
at about the date 1530. Then follows a small 
plan, engraved on copper, which was published at 
Brussels and Amsterdam in 1672 ; next a gouache 
drawing from an older work in tapestry repre¬ 
senting Paris in 1540; and afterwards a number 
of others following in quick succession down to 
the present time. 

IlnnERTO little has been known of the history 
of the beautiful little Madonna and Child by 
Raphael, now called the Madonna Conestabile, 
which was bought by the Emperor of Russia in 
1871 from its Italian possessor for the sum of 
330,000 fr. Passavant accords but little notice to 
this work, though he says “ the delicacy of the 
touch and the sentiment which animates the heads 
betray the hand of Raphael, whose initials ‘ R d V.’ 
are found on the breast of the Virgin's garments.” 
A writer in a recent number of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung gives, however, a full history of this 
charming early work of Raphael's, tracing it from 
its first possessor, Alfano Allani, a distinguished 
gentleman of Perugia, down to its last, Giancarlo 
Uonestabile, who was obliged, from adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, to part with this family heirloom. 
Since it has been in Russia, the picture has been 
transferred from wood to canvas, a perilous opera¬ 
tion ; but the writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
who evidently speaks with full knowledge, has 
been assured from trustworthy sources that this 
has been accomplished with successful results. 
The picture at present hangs in the Imperial 
Palace at St. Petersburg. 

A French collector has recently purchased an 
alarum clock formerly- belonging to George II. It 
was taken by a Swiss officer at the battle of 
Fontenoy in 1745, and has lately been sold by bis 
heirs as a curiosity. It bears the initials G. R. 
surrounded by ornamentation in copper and silver. 


Messrs. Bell and Sons announce as “ nearly 
ready ” the first volume of the new edition which 
they are bringing out of Cunningham's British 
Painters. This edition, as we have before stated, 
will be revised by Mrs. Charles Heaton, who will 
also continue the work down to the present time. 
It will form three volumes of Bohn's “ Standard 
Library.” 

I)r. ScnLTEMANN, ever anxious that the world 
at large should be made aware of his proceedings, 
and knowing that no better means exists for that 
end than the columns of the Times, has begun 
(November 27) a correspondence concerning his 
renewed excavations at Ilissarlik, The letters 
are not given entire, but in sufficient quantities to 
show that the style has not changed. He has not 
yet got any milder term for those who differ from 
him than “ libellers,” while his extravagance of 
description continues to remind us of the saying 
that where there is much cry it is at least possible 
that there may be very little else. As in previous 
cases, there is nothing for it but to wait till photo¬ 
graphs or sketches of the operations are published. 
He promises to send for exhibition in South Ken¬ 
sington Museum the share of the antiquities just 
discovered which falls to him, and this he does 
out of gratitude to that institution for exhibiting 
his former collection from Hissarlik. South 
Kensington has behaved very handsomely in the 
matter. 


A committee has been formed for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to Babelais in one of the 
public places in his native town of Chinon. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc is president of the executive com¬ 
mittee. 

The November number of the Gazette dcs 
Beaux-Arts, which appeared very late, is again 
entirely devoted to the Universal Exhibition. Two 
of the articles in it relate to ceramic art, one 
dealing simply with French F’aience and Porce¬ 
lain, by M. Henri Darcel, and the other with 
Modern Ceramic in general, by M. A. R. de 
Liesville. In this latter notice the writer, who 
has evidently studied the subject attentively, 
comes to the conclusion that, in the way 
of decoration, “ there has been nothing 
French, nothing European, nothing decisive 
since the eighteenth century. Modern French 
ceramic is “ very brilliant! very varied, but 
entirely imitative;” and if this is true of 
French, the same may assuredly be affirmed of 
English and German work. In England at tho 
present time the imitation of Japan is in the 
ascendant; and where this is not carried out wo 
have, as in Doulton ware, imitations of the old 
gr'es de Flandres, or, as the fashion now runs, 
imitations of eighteenth-century styles. Never do 
we find anything worth looking at to which wo 
can point as being decisively English of the nine¬ 
teenth century; in fact, we feel constrained to 
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acknowledge, with M. de Liesville, that for Eng¬ 
land, as well as for France, “ la formula d'un 
dficor europ<5en correspondant & nos besoins, 4 nos 
habitudes , aux objets usuels de notre existence, 
reste encore a ddcouvrir.” Certainly the French 
Exhibition has not revealed it. 

Aw uncomfortable feeling of suspicion regard¬ 
ing the honesty of a gentleman who many years 
yl ago held the position of Inspector of Public 
Libraries in France has lately been renewed by a 
curious discovery made by M. Delisle, the learned 
administrator of the Bibliotheque Nationals. It 
appears that in studying a manuscript of the sixth 
century preserved in the library at Lyons, M. 
Delisle has found that all the missing pages of 
this document are exactly supplemented bv some 
in the possession of Lord Ashbumham, acquired 
in 1847 at the sale of the effects of the official 
in question. This manuscript is a Latin version 
of the first three books of the Bible, made before 
the Vulgate. The pages in the possession of Lord 
Ashbumham continue the translation through 
Leviticus and Numbers. There seems to be no 
doubt about the identity of the two portions of 
the MS., Lord Ashburnkam’s pages agreeing in 
numbering, style of writing in uncial characters, 
disposition into three columns, and many other 
minute points, with the Lyons version. 


MUSIC. 

The programme of last Monday's Popular Con¬ 
cert commenced with Schubert’s quintett in C 
(Op. 168), a truly superb work, in which the genius 
of its composer is shown at its utmost effulgence. 
The charge of diffuseness so frequently brought 
against Schubert is not altogether unwarrantable 
in this instance, but it is impossible not to recog¬ 
nise the prodigality of magnificent ideas lavished 
one upon another in apparently endless succession. 
The quintett, like the great symphony in the 
same key, was composed in the last year of 
Schubert's life; and it would almost seem that 
the composer had some presentiment of his immi¬ 
nent departure, and therefore poured forth the rich 
treasures of his brain without stiut or thought. 
The executants of this masterpiece were Mdme. 
Norman-Nbruda, Messrs. Hies, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti. Mdme. Ndruda is invariably happy when 
leading a work by Schubert, and the interpret¬ 
ation generally was of the highest excellence. 
Mdme. Montigny Remaury made her first appear¬ 
ance at these concerts, and played Beethoven’s 
sonata in 0 sharp minor, generally known as the 
“ Moonlight Sonata.” Her reading was quiet and 
unaffected, but there was a lack of power. Mdme. 
Rbmaury has a remarkably pure and delicate touch, 
but something more than this is demanded in the 
execution of Beethoven’s greater works. The 
concert ended with M. Saint-Saens’ clever and 
musicianly trio in F (Op. 18), which has now 
been heard several times in London. Mdlle. 
Redeker, tho vocalist of the evening, was success¬ 
ful both in Schubert’s impressive “ Grenzen der 
Mensckheit,” and in three songs by Robert 
Franz. 

In music as well as in many other spheres of 
action, the enterprise of private individuals fre¬ 
quently puts to shame the slothfulness of estab¬ 
lished associations. While our Philharmonic 
Society is content to rest on the laurels won in 
the past, its work ha3 been taken up by a foreign 
pianist, Mdme. Viard Louis. The programmes of 
the orchestral concerts given last season by this 
lady were in the highest degree interesting, and 
the first concert of the new series, which took 
place on Tuesday evening, was in every respect 
equal to them. If there was a fault in the pro¬ 
gramme it consisted in the superabundance of 
material. Of actual novelties there were four in 
number. The first in order was an important 
MS. fantasia for pianoforte by Cherubini. This 
work, which is in C, was written for Mdme. 
Duchambye, and the manuscript was presented to 



Mdme. Viard Louis by the son of the composer. 
It is an extended work in six movements, all of 
which are linked together. The form of each 
movement is singularly independent, and several 
are distinguished for contrapuntal ingenuity. 
In its execution Mdme. Viard Louis betrayed 
nervousness, and she was far more happy in a 
concerto in F by Hummel, which was performed 
later in the evemng. This concerto was published 
after the composer’s death, and is of no great inter¬ 
est, though quite worthy of revival as a curiosity. 
The other novelties were a delicately-scored little 
gavotte by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, and a fantasia 
on Spanish airs by M. Gevaert. The latter is very 
cleverly constructed, but seemed—for its subject— 
rather deficient in lightness and piquancy. The 
principal orchestral work, however, was the second 
symphony in D of Brahms, which, it will be re¬ 
membered, was first introduced to an English 
audience at the Crystal Palace a few weeks since. 
A second hearing more than confirms the favour¬ 
able impression then made. There is a breadth 
and majesty in the work which proclaims the 
original thinker at once. The largo body of 
strings rendered the effect at times very massive 
and dignified; and, though the tempi adopted by 
Mr. Weist Hill differed slightly from those of Mr. 
Manns, in all essential points the performance was 
exceedingly fine. In addition to the works already 
named, the overture to Oberon, and the “ Danse 
des Sylphes,” from Berlioz’s La Damnation de 
Faust, were included in the programme ; and Miss 
Emma Thursby sang two airs by Mozart and 
Henry Leslie, in each case winning deserved 
recognition. The orchestra, according to the list 
given, numbered 102 performers, and its quality is 
certainly superb. Mr. Weist Hill will pardon the 
suggestion that he should not have further 
lengthened the programme by the acceptance of 
three encores; but the highest praise is due to 
him for his masterly conducting, the result of 
which was a distinguished artistic success. 

A vert interesting symphony by Haydn was 
produced for the first time in this country at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday. Of the 118 works 
of this class written by the prolific old master, 
probably one-half at least are still unknown. 
Ilorr Rieter-Biedermann, the music-publisher of 
Leipzig, has within the last few years printed 
several, of which that now under notice is the 
sixth. It is in the key of 0 minor, scored for a 
small orchestra, without clarinets, trumpets, or 
drums, and, although we have no information as 
to the date of its composition, we are disposed 
from its style to consider it an early work. Oc¬ 
casional passages in it show traces of age ; but as 
a whole the symphony is characterised by that 
freshness of invention and that geniality of style 
so distinctive of Haydn’s manner, and which, it is 
safe to predict, will prevent his best works from 
ever becoming antiquated. In this respect the 
Minuet and Finale of the symphony played on 
Saturday are especially noticeable. A second 
novelty at this concert was Rheinberger’s concerto 
in A flat (Op. 94), a work which has only recently 
been published,and whichhad not before been heard 
in England. Though it was played to perfection 
by Mr. Charles Hallo, the effect produced was not 
altogether satisfactory. While we admit un¬ 
hesitatingly the technical cleverness of the com¬ 
position, and the skill with which the orchestra 
is treated, we cannot rank the work high from an 
abstractly musical point of view. More than mere 
mechanical facility is required in a composer who 
would produce a work of art that shall live. 
The great fault of Rheinberger's concerto is the 
inherent weakness of the ideas. Excepting one or 
two passages in the Finale, there is little in the 
work which arrests the hearer's attention; the 
music flows smoothly on : it never offends; but the 
general impression produced is that we have either 
heard something very similar before or that it 
was not worth hearing. None the less are thanks 
due to Mr. Hall<5 for making us acquainted with 
the new composition; because it is as well that 


we should have an opportunity of knowing what 
the leading copposers of the day (of whom Herr 
Rheinberger is certainly one) are doing, even it 
the result should not in every case be all that 
could be desired. The remainder of the conceit 
may be dismissed without notice. This afternoon 
the programme is especially interesting, as it in¬ 
cludes Berlioz’s “ Harold ” symphony, the viola 
obbligato of which is to be played by Herr Straus. 

Next Wednesday, December 4, a Musical and 
Dramatic Entertainment is to be given at St. 
James’s Hall in aid of a fund for the assistance of 
the family of the late Edwin Ellis. Mr. Ellis, 
who was an excellent musician, and a most re¬ 
spectable man, recently died in St. Thomas's 
Hospital, at the early age of thirty-five, from a 
tumour in the region of the heart, leaving a 
widow, nine young children and two aged rela¬ 
tives who were dependent upon him entirely 
destitute. He was for many years conductor of 
the orchestra at the Adelphi Theatre; but with 
so large a family to support, his professional earn¬ 
ings were not sufficient to enable him to make pro¬ 
vision for his family. The case is a most deserving 
one; and we trust that many of our readers will 
render what assistance they can, either by attend¬ 
ing the excellent entertainment to be given on 
Wednesday, or by contributing to the “Edwin 
Ellis Fund,” of which Mr. Charles Harcourt, of 
the Adelphi Theatre, is the honorary secretary. 

Dh. Hullab’s excellent paper on “How can a 
sound Knowledge of Music be best and m«t 
generally disseminated ? ” read at the Social 
Science Congress held at Cheltenham last month, 
has just been published by Messrs. Longmans. 
The principal suggestions made by the writer are, 
first, that musical education should be universal, 
and should commence at a very early age; and 
secondly, that qualified inspectors should be ap¬ 
pointed to see that, at least in all schools ailed 
Dy public grants, the subject is properly taught, 

M. Deffes' new opera, Lee Aoeas de Fenmdi, 
the libretto by Messrs. Sardou and Najac, was 
produced at the Opdra-Comique, Paris, on Monday 
week, and was fairly well received. 

A new opira-comigue by M. Charles Lecocq, 
La Camargo, was produced in Paris, at the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, on the 20th inst. with 
brilliant success. 

Five composers have offered themselves as can¬ 
didates for the chair of the Academie Fnuifai-; 
rendered vacant by the death of M. Franfois 
Bazin. These are Messrs. Adolphe Blanc, Ernest 
Boulanger, Edmond Membnle, Jules Massenet, 
and Camille Saint-Saens. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Adams (H. C.), Wykehamica : a History of Winchester Col¬ 
lege, cr 8vo. (J. Parker) I'K* 

Aldrich (T. B.), Baby Bell, 4to.(Routledge) 

Beginnings (The), cr 8vo . (Triibner) f 6 

Biddlecombe (Sir G.), Autobiography, cr Svo 

(Chapman Si Hall) f 1 

Bismarck (Prince), Letters to hia Wife, his Sister, ic.. 

12ino . (Chapman A: Hall) 5,1 

Bristowe (J. S.), Treatise on Science and Practice of Modi- 

cine. 2nd ed., 8vo.(Smith, Elder Si Co.) "v 

Buchheim (C. A.), Gorman Poetry for Repetition, I'iino 

(Longman') •><■ 

Campion (J. S.), On Foot in Spain, 8vo(Chapman Si Hall) K ‘ 
Chapters on Christian Catholicity, by a Clergyman. Svo 

(Triibuer) A‘» 

Cooper (R. T.), Clinical Lectures upon Inflammation and 
other Diseases of the Ear. cr Svo (Homoeop. Pab. Co.) »•’ 
Cradock (Mrs.), John Smith, 2 vol3., cr Svo 

(Chapman & Hall) -1 ' 

Davidson (E. A.). Pretty Aids for the Employment of 

Leisure Hours, Svo.(Chapman & Hall) '■ ' 

Day of Days , vol. vii., 4to . (Office) - } 

Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist, Popular Library Edition. 8vo 

(Chapman St Hall) 

Diplomatic Sketches, No. 2 : General von Billow, Svo 

(Bentley) «. rt 

Dixon (C.), Longfellow Birthday Book, 32mo 

(Routledge) i u 

Edersheim (A.), Israel under Sainnel, cr Svo 

(Religions Tract Soc.) 

Eliot (G.), Felix Holt, vol. ii., 12mo.(W. Blacken j ■' 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, pt. 81, 4to.(Black) < 

Gegenbaur (C.), Elements of Comparative Anatomy, v vo 

(Macmillan) 21 >' 
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Glenmorven : or, Child Life iu the Highlands, cr 8vo 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Green (Prof.). &c., Coal: its History and Uses, Svo 

(Macmillan) 1 


2/6 

2/C 


TTniifar (M. C.), Among the Welsh Hills, cr 8vo 

(Groombridge) 5;0 

Hand and Heart, vol. iii., 4to.(Office) 7/6 

Holmes (T.), Treatise on Surgery, its Principles and Prac¬ 
tice, 2nd ed., roy 8vo .(Smith, Elder & Co.) 30,0 

Home (F. W.), Songs of a Wayfarer, cr 8vo ..(Pickering) 7/6 

Home Words, vol. viii., 4to.(Office) 2/0 

Johnson (Mrs.), Bride Elect, cr 8vo 

{Hand and Heart Office) 3/6 

Keepsake Picture Book, 4to.(Ward & Lock) 2,0 

Kemble (F. A.), Itccords of a Girlhood, 3 vols., cr Svo 

(Bentley) 31.6 

Knott (J. F.), Essay on the Pathology of the Oesophagus, 

Svo .(Fannin) 6/0 

Lefflcr (C.), Hygiene, translated from the German, cr 8vo 

(TrU brier) 6/0 

Lessing (G. E.), Dramatic Works, vol. ii.: Comedies, 12mo 

(Bell it Sons) 3/6 

Longfellow (H. W.), Excelsior, illustrated, 4to 

(Routledge) 3/6 

Macnamara (C.), Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Bone, 
cr fe V0 .(Macmillan) 5/0 

Martineau (U.), History of England, 1800-15, 12mo 

" (Bell k Sons) 3/6 


Master Bobby, illustrated, 12mo....(C. Kegun Paul k Co.) 3/6 

Mm of Mark , vol. iii., 4to.(S. Low) 25/0 
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LITERATURE. 

Niccolb Machiavelli and his Times. By Prof. 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. In Two Volumes. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

These volumes divide into three parts: 
the first, forming nearly half of the whole 
book, is an Introduction on the general 
character of the Renaissance as it appeared 
in Italy; the second traces the life of 
Machiavelli from his birth in 1469 to the 
year 1507, when his scheme of a Florentine 
militia was realised by the election of the 
“Nove della Miliziathe third, consisting of 
more than one hundred pages, is devoted to 
documents. The biographer of Savonarola 
and Machiavelli, if he does his work as 
comprehensively and exhaustively as Prof. 
Villari, with as wide a survey of external 
circumstance and as penetrating an insight 
into national psychology, must needs em¬ 
brace the whole history of the Renaissance 
in its relation to Florence. It is, therefore, 
with the keenest interest that we turn to 
Signor Villari’s Introduction. 

It must be prefaced that the author’s 
intention is to seek Machiavelli in his in¬ 
tellectual, moral, and social environment, 
to detect Machiavellism in Italian politics 
before the apparition of the hero on the 
scene, and to discover what conditions of 
the national existence rendered the origi¬ 
nality of his genius possible, supplied him 
with his special problems, and led him to 
the solutions which he offered for them. 
After a survey of the age in Italy at large, 
Signor Villari proceeds to discuss the con- 
ditionin particularof Milan, Florence, Venice, 
Rome and Naples. He then proceeds to 
sketch the rise and progress of humanism 
from Petrarch to Pico, and the restoration of 
Italian literature by Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
Poliziano. After this he returns to the 
political problems of the Renaissance, 
describes the papacy of Alexander with 
some minuteness, sketches the invasion of 
Charles VIII., and touches briefly upon the 
dramatic history of Savonarola in Florence. 
Tins brings him to the proper subject of his 
book : for the first fragment of Machiavelli’s 
writing we possess—almost the first indica¬ 
tion of his existence—is a letter describing 
one of the Frate’s sermons in the March of 
1498. 

Signor Villari believes that the main and 
all-important fact of Italian history upon the 
close of the Middle Ages was the survival 
of the Commune as the sole political and 
social unit—the centre of government and 


the source of public energy. It is, indeed, 
indisputable that what distinguished Italy 
from the other great nations of Europe was 
her failure to achieve national unity before 
the foreign invasions of the sixteenth century 
put an end to her internal evolution. And 
this was mainly due to the constitution of 
her Communes, independent of each other, 
and reciprocally jealous, without a common 
bond of interest or a common policy. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the modern conception 
of the State, as an organisation uniting and 
co-ordinating political and social forces, did 
not exist. After the battle of Leguano and 
the retirement of the Popes to Avignon, 
neither Empire nor Papacy had any powerful 
or practical influence in Italy. The social 
hierarchy of feudalism, with a monarch as 
the principal authority, had never been 
established in the peninsula. The Com¬ 
munes, which had won the battle of Italian 
independence, were left to pursue their own 
course of development; and they were them¬ 
selves but aggregates of smaller associations 
—Guilds, Arts, and Colleges—ill-compacted 
and for the most part torn by internal dissen¬ 
sions. The principle of representative govern¬ 
ment wasunknown. Each Commune was acity 
governed by a caste of privileged burghers ; 
and as it acquired territory or absorbed ad¬ 
jacent townships, it reduced its dependencies 
to slavery. Thus the growth of Florence 
meant the extinction of political existence 
for Pisa, Arezzo, Cortona, Montepnlciano, 
and so forth. Meanwhile the gradual meta¬ 
morphosis of mediaeval institutions and the 
enfeeblement of mediaeval sentiments pro¬ 
duced an atmosphere of party-politics and 
factions in the Commune, which encou¬ 
raged the emergence of personal ambition 
and egotism ; so that not a few of the Italian 
cities fell into the hands of tyrants. These 
tyrants administered the cities for their 
own profit, and turned the old municipal 
machinery into an instrument of despotic 
government. But the tyrants were not more 
formidable as neighbours than the republics. 
Italy under the sway of a Visconti would 
have been scarcely less enslaved than Italy 
under the close oligarchy represented by the 
Golden Book of Venice, or than Italy under 
the dominion of the 3,200 lenefieiati or en¬ 
franchised citizens of Florence. To preserve 
an equilibrium between the several Italian 
cities was so essential to independence as 
the Italians understood it that Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s support of the tyrant Sforza in 
Milan was regarded as a patriotic policy, 
the Sforza forming a bulwark against the 
encroachments of the Venetian Grand Coun¬ 
cil. It was thus that the survival of the 
Commune as the recognised type of social 
and political organisation in Italy stood in 
the way of national unity. The consolida¬ 
tion of the Italians under a single King 
was rendered impossible by their ancient 
prejudice in favour of local independence, 
and, it may be added, by the antagonism of 
the Papacy. Federation was equally im¬ 
practicable, since it presupposed a central 
government different from the Commune, 
and had against it both the Papacy and 
Naples. 

It appears to me that Signor Villari dis¬ 
misses somewhat too summarily this question 
of the possibility of federation between the 


Italian States, and does not fully account 
for their failure to attain what proved the 
safeguard of Swiss liberty. It is true that 
in the fifteenth century things had gone too 
far for confederation. But after the defeat 
of Frederick Barbarossa at Legnano, when 
the Lombard and Tuscan leagues were in 
full vigour, before the Guelf and Ghibelline 
factions had confused the very mainsprings 
of political activity, and while the popular 
militia was still energetic and efficient, it 
seems at first sight strange thatthe Communes 
should not have advanced from the concep¬ 
tion of local and municipal independence to 
that of national freedom. Signor Villari is 
satisfied with observing on this point that con¬ 
federation “ presupposed a central Govern¬ 
ment different from that of the Communes, 
in which the city was no longer the State; ” 
and no doubt the vast importance of the cities 
when compared with the Contado, even at that 
early epoch, constituted a very serious differ¬ 
ence between the Italians and the Swiss. 
Yet, together with this obstacle to confede¬ 
ration, we ought also to reckon the political 
ideas peculiar to the Middle Ages, potent 
everywhere in Europe, but most potent in 
Italy. Even the Lombard burghers, who 
had driven Frederick Barbarossa from the 
field of Legnano, recognised the supremacy 
of the Emperor, and failed to conceive any 
civilised human society whereof he should 
not be the God-appointed head. All they 
wanted was what they considered their rea¬ 
sonable rights and privileges within the 
city walls. To raise up a political associa¬ 
tion as a bulwark against the Holy Roman 
Empire, and by the formation of this defence 
to become one independent and united nat ion, 
instead of remaining an aggregate of scat¬ 
tered townships, would have seemed to their 
minds little short of sacrilege. Signor 
Villari, as I have observed before, points out 
the opposition which the federative prin¬ 
ciple would have met with from both Pope 
and King of Naples. The Regno might 
perhaps have been defied and absorbed : but 
Rome offered a more formidable obstacle ; 
since the Papacy was hardly ready in the 
thirteenth century to take the lead in a con¬ 
federation, however eager the Popes had 
been to espouse the cause of the Communes 
as against the Empire. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, even at this early 
period of Italian history, the marked differ¬ 
ences and the jealousies of the Italian cities 
had begun to emerge. The maritime activity 
of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice sundered these 
republics from the interests of Florence, 
Milan, and Siena. The South had scarcely 
any sympathy with the North. Nor was a 
pressing need for combination face to face 
with an oppressor felt. Thus the moment 
at which alone federation would have been 
possible was missed; and the historian of 
the Renaissance in Italy has to trace the 
progressive development of mutually mis¬ 
trustful petty States, and the accentuation of 
political distinctions, which divided the 
national forces of the Italians, and left them 
powerless to resist the impact of foreign in¬ 
vaders. 

Signor Villari devotes a separate section 
to the history of tyranny in Milan, de¬ 
scribing the rise of the Visconti and the 
Sforzas, and showing how the old re- 
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publican life of the chief Lombard cities was 
absorbed into an absolutely egotistic princi¬ 
pality. In the characters of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti and Francesco Sforza, as pourtrayed 
by him, the student of Machiavelli will find 
the forecast of much that was systematised 
in the Principe-, and here it may be re¬ 
marked that one singular merit of Signor 
Villari’s book is the sustained, though not 
always expressed, reference to its main 
theme. After Milan, the constitution of 
Florence, tending ever more and more to 
democracy, and democratic even under its 
Medicean tyrants, is briefly but vigorously 
sketched. Venice follows; and it is shown 
how, starting with a constitution not dis¬ 
similar to that of Florence, the Venetians 
developed a close aristocracy of wealth. 
The peculiar conditions of Borne, and the 
anomaly of the temporal kingdom of the 
Popes, receive separate consideration; as 
also does the stormy history of Naples, 
almost separated from the intellectual and 
social life of Italy by internal misadventures 
and successive ages of misrule. 

To follow Signor Villari through the 
whole of this elaborate and most interesting 
Introduction would be impossible. As he 
approaches the date of Machiavelli’s first 
appearance on the stage, he enters more 
fully into details, drawing his materials 
for the history of Alexander’s papacy 
and for the invasion of Charles VIII. 
from the relazioni mainly of ambassadors. 
At length the hero of his,book appears; 
and from this time forward to the end of 
the work Signor Villari is occupied in un¬ 
ravelling the tangled skeins of public affairs 
in which the Secretary of the Florentine 
Dieci took a part. So little is known of 
Machiavelli’s personal life that the man is 
almost unavoidably lost sight of in weari¬ 
some mazes of complicated details which 
are necessary for the explanation of his 
diplomatic missions. Interest in this part 
of Signor Villari’s work centres in what 
relates to the gradual development of 
Machiavelli’s political ideas and the form¬ 
ation of his style; and, therefore, the his¬ 
tory of his intercourse with Ccsare Borgia 
forms the most important passage in the 
present volume, both as regards the matter 
and Signor Villari’s way of treating it. 
Machiavelli was not great as a man of 
action; he was not admirable as a cha¬ 
racter ; his private life was deficient in 
nobility and in dramatic interest. It is as 
a thinker and a writer that he distinguishes 
himself from all the Italians of his age. The 
.analysis of his opinions must consequently 
form the main topic of his biography. From 
Signor Villari’s handling of this matter 
daring the first and comparatively barren 
period of Machiavelli’s life we look forward 
with the greatest curiosity to the second and 
still long-to-be-expected instalment of his 
work. As yet it is somewhat too early to 
pronounce an opinion upon his theory con¬ 
cerning much-disputed “ Machiavellism.” 

In this notice I have only attempted to 
describe the plan of Signor Villari’s first 
volumes, and to touch what seem to me the 
main points in his Introduction. The whole 
work promises to be one of the most perma¬ 
nently valuable contributions to the history 
of the Renaissance in Italy; and English 


students may be congratulated on the ap¬ 
pearance of the translation by the hand of 
Mdme. Villari, herself an English author. 

J. A. Symonds. 


Fairy Tales: their Origin, and Meaning. 
With some Account of Dwellers in Fairy¬ 
land. By John Tbackray Bunce. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Mr. Bonce’s little book is a reprint of 
Christmas holiday lectures delivered at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. Mr. 
Bunce told his young Birmingham and 
Midland friends fairy-tales, and then he 
explained the origin and meaning of the tales 
he told. Unfortunately, the explanations he 
gave are wrong. It would be a very rash 
thing to say about any theory or assertion 
on the subject of mcirchen that it is wrong, 
but I trust to be able to demonstrate that 
Mr. Bunce’s theory does not hold water. It 
is the theory of Prof. Max Muller, and of Sir 
G. W. Cox, as adapted by Mr. Bunce to 
infant minds. One has a guess at what it is 
all to be about when one reads the heading 
of the first chapter, “ Origin of Fairy Tales 
—The Aryan Race.” Mr. Bunce dog¬ 
matically declares 

“ that there must have been one origin for all 
these stories; that they must have been invented 
by one people; that this people must afterwards 
have been divided; and that each part or division 
of it must have brought into its new home the 
legends once common to them all. . . . All these 
nations belong to one family, the Indo-Germanic, 
or Indo-European or Aryan race.” 

Again : “ All the chief stories and legends are 
alike, because they were first made by one 
people ; and all the nations in which they are 
now told . . . tell them because they are all 
descended from this one common stock.” 
Here, then, Mr. Bunce avers that “ all these 
stories ” were invented by one people and 
that people Aryan. He leaves out of account 
that Zulus, Bushmen, the people of 
Madagascar, the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Aztecs, the ancient Egyptians, the wild 
Samoyods who are still pagan, the ancient 
Finns, knew and told the same stories— 
stories identical with Cinderella, the Gaelic 
“ Battle of the Birds,” and so forth. Now, 
if Mr. Bunce holds that Samoyeds, Bushmen, 
and Japanese, who certainly are not Aryans, 
borrowed the stories from “ the one people 
that invented them,” he must suggest some 
date for the borrowing. It cannot have 
been recent: the borrowing cannot have 
been from missionaries and merchants, for 
the stories as told by African, American, 
and Asiatic peoples are intertwined inex¬ 
tricably with their epic legends, their re¬ 
ligion, and their popular proverbs. Either 
the Aryan race must once have covered 
the parts of the globe already indicated, 
or - all the nations mentioned, Japanese, 
Aztecs, &c., must be Aryan, or the Aryans 
had no monopoly of the invention of marchen. 
Mr. Bunce will probably not maintain that 
the Samoyeds, and Egyptians, and Japanese 
are Aryans. He has, then, to choose between 
giving up the Aryan theory altogether or 
supposing that the Aryans “ got at ” the 
other races in the very beginning of their 
conscious thought, and whispered to them 
the Aryan fairy-tales. 


Supposing that Mr. Bunce adopts this 
latter alternative (which saves the Aryan 
credit for originality), he will find some dif- 
ficulties in his way. How did the savage 
and ex hypolhesi non-Aryan element get 
into the stories ? Take, for example, tie 
story of Cinderella—“ It is the story ofthe 
Sun and the Dawn. Cinderella, grey, dark, 
and dull, is all neglected when she is array 
from the Sun, obscured by the envious 
Clouds, her sisters, and by her stepmother 
the Night.” The Night seems more like the 
mother of Dawn than the step-mother, and 
one does not see why there should only be 
two clouds. In any case it is obvious that 
this explanation is much too facile and 
general. It is necessary to take all the 
Aryan versions of the Cinderella formel, and 
examine them. They all contain a great 
deal that the solar explanation, as given by 
Mr. Bunce, does not explain. They all become 
more full of savage features as you follow 
them eastwards, and southwards, and north¬ 
wards. What is the meaning of the mys¬ 
terious protector, who in France and Eng¬ 
land is a fairy godmother, in Scotland is » 
red calf, and in Servia becomes still more 
strange ? What is the meaning of the 
bird’s song, which warns the Prince that 
he is riding with the wrong bride—a point 
repeated with singular neatness in the Znln 
form of the story ? What is the meaning of 
the trial of the slipper—a part, by the way, of 
the fanciful marriage-ceremonial of theFrench 
peasants ? There are many other featnrs 
iu the tale which appear as fragments in 
other widely-spread stories that are not con¬ 
fined to the Aryan race. These features an' 
not explained by general remarks about the 
Dawn. Again, “Bheki, the sun-frog,” which 
“ squats upon the water ” (do frogs squat 
on the water ?) is found in Natal, among the 
natives, whose language has no very marked 
affinity to Sanskrit.. Mr. Bunce repeats tie 
long Gaelic tale of the “ Battle of the Birds, 
which answers to the Lowland Scotcs 
“Nicht, Nought, Nothing.” It is composite 
and complicated, a mosaic of fragments 
of popular fancy. Mr. Bunce explains ah 
by saying, “ Here is clearly a sun-myth 
which is like those of ancient Hindu ana 
Greek legend: the blue-grey Filly is the 
Dawn, on which the new day, the mad 
and her lover, speed away.” The maw 
is the daughter of a Giant who perfonnsa 
number of strange feats, such as putting a 
castle into a handkerchief, and whom Jk 
Bunce discerns to be “ the morning sue- 
Why the morning sun should wish to destroy 
the maid and her lover; why it takes a pa' r 
of them to compose the new day; hoff tnr 
new day gets on when the morning s® 
is drowned at evening; what becomes j>> 
the blue-grey Filly (the Dawn), whichisstu 
full of running when the morning sun 
is drowned and out of the race, one cannot 
pretend to guess. “ Our ancestors,” as Pnw 
Max Muller says, “ were not idiots,” a* 1 ' 
never contrived an allegory so . absun ) 
ricketty as this. Meanwhile it is importaw 
to note that the trials which the Giant ®” 
poses on the lover of his daughter correspou 
to those of Ilmarinen in the Finnish Kaleic^ 
The Finns, we presume, are not Aryans, 
to the robbery of the Giant’s daughter * 
answers, perhaps, to the old and almost o 
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gotten legend which makes Odysseus run 
off with the daughter of tho Cyclops. This, 
however, is the merest conjecture. Odysseus, 
bj the way, according to Mr. Bunce, “ tricks 
the giant Polyphemus, and causes him to 
throw himself into the sea,” just as the giant 
in the “ Battle of the Birds ” came to grief 
in the water. Homer has nothing to say 
about either the daughter or the drowning 
of Polyphemus. The enormous number of 
these details, which no one wide explana¬ 
tion solves, their constant reappearance 
among the legends of the non-Aryan peoples, 
and tho many traces of savagery (such as 
the familiar mention of cannibalism, of magic, 
of the taboo, of intercourse with the beasts) j 
among the tales of European people, are all [ 
essential points which Mr. Bunco’s theory 
does not cover. It is a pity that doctrines 
which the slightest knowledge of the myths 
and manners of savages at once confutes 
should be dogmatically presented to children. : 
It is not important that they should know 
anything about the origin of fairy-tales, but if 
they are to know anything, what they know 
should not be obsolete and wrong. About 
the real origin of fairy-tales it would be mere 
rashness to dogmatise, though many of 
them are fanciful explanations of institu¬ 
tions and customs. To deny that they arc 
the peculiar inventions of the Aryan race, 
or that the problems concerning them can 
bo solved by ricketty allegories about the 
dawn, is no longer rash. The immense an¬ 
tiquity of these fables is proved by the ex¬ 
tent of their distribution among most races. 
They are, perhaps, in a sense, our earliest 
literary documents, and they need to be 
sifted with a scientific minuteness and ex¬ 
plored with a diligence of research which, of 
course, it would be pedantic to expect in the 
author of Christmas holiday lectures. Even 
a holiday lecturer, however, should abstain 
from talking about a topic of which, appa¬ 
rently, ho does not understand the dimen¬ 
sions. Some idea of their extent is given in 
Mr. F arrer’s admirable paper on “ Savage 
Fairy Loro,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for December 1878. A. Lang. 

Tho Transvaal of To-day. War, Witchcraft, 
Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By 
Alfred Aylward, Commandant (late) 
Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps. (Blackwood.) 

The object of this book is to make the study 
of the South African Question easier both 
for rulers and people. Mr. Aylward in his 
Introduction thns justifies his venturing 
into print:— 

“ The knowledge I have acquired of colonial men 
and manners depends on ten years' intimate con¬ 
nexion with tlie press and people of South Africa. 
In this work I represent no especial party; I am not 
writing either to praise or to blame, but simply to 
state facts calculated to bring the cause and the 
costs of the war now being waged on the north¬ 
eastern border of the Transvaal fully, fairly, and 
intelligently before the British public.” 

He believes that the Boers have been all 
along misrepresented and calumniated; that 
•while their enemies have gained the ear of 
those in authority, they have been unable to 
make themselves heard ; and he comes for¬ 
ward to give their view of the question of 
annexation. We must say that he has made 


out a very good case for his clients. The an¬ 
nexation of the Republic of the Transvaal is 
now a thing of the past, and another of the 
smaller independent States of Christendom 
has been swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour. We fear that the annexation 
was an act of high-handed injustice, and 
that the result will prove that it was not 
only unjust, but. unwise. 

Mr. Ayl ward’s long residence in South 
Africa has made him thoroughly acquainted 
with tho Boers, and ho has formed a very 
favourable impression of them. These people 
are industrious, hospitable, simple in their 
way of living, humane, and passionately 
attached to their freedom and independence. 
Their character is strongly impressed by 
their wanderings and sufferings. Living 
apart from tho contact of modem life, they 
have preserved the habits and customs of a 
former age. They are deeply religious, and 
their sufferings have helped to preserve the 
original severe and puritanical type of the 
religion of their ancestors. In matters of 
education, however, says Mr. Aylward, tho 
Boers, notwithstanding the slanders of their 
enemies, can be proved to be eminently pro¬ 
gressive ; he has never known any other 
people whose children, of themselves, bo 
earnestly sought for modern culture, and so 
constantly desired to be placed within reach 
of it. There is something truly heroic in 
tho constant determination of those people 
to maintain their independence, which, like 
their ancestors, they valued above ease or 
wealth. Flying before British rule, and 
driven from one settlement to another, 
they were at last, by the wisdom of 
Karl Grey, when Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1851, allowed to repose 
undisturbed; and in 1854 their Republic 
wns acknowledged by Royal proclamation. 
The author’s object is to prove that the 
reasons which influenced Lord Grey in 1851, 
and the late Duke of Newcastle in 1854, are 
still valid, and to refute the arguments brought 
forward by the advocates for annexation: lie 
does this with vigour, and, as it appears to 
us, successfully. 

Tho value of tho Transvaal, both as an 
agricultural and mining country, Mr. Ayl¬ 
ward believes to have been grossly exagger¬ 
ated. The lowlands called BushvelJ are 
subject to such a malignant fever that they 
cannot be inhabited. At one time it was 
attempted to settle and cultivate a large 
portion of these lowlands; but the attempt 
had to be abandoned. In the valley of Orig- 
stadt there was no family into which death 
did not make its way : some families perished 
entirely. The uplands, known as Highveld, 
are good for sheep and cattle ; and the prob¬ 
able future of the province is that it will be 
a great grazing-country. The author makes 
the following valuable remarks on the sub¬ 
ject of emigration to the Transvaal:— 

“ If English emigrants choose to select Central 
South Africa as a field, for their lnbours, they 
must, to a very great extent, begin under similar 
conditions to those in which the Boers exist. . . . 
African farming does not promise large fortunes ; 
and enterprise will find in Africa few opportunities 
for extensive and readily remunerative improve¬ 
ments. Progress for years to come must be slow. 
Success is not to be achieved by rushes; and I 
feel myself bound, as a public writer, to warn 
people not to be led away by the glowing accounts 


of interested land-jobbers or of enthusiastic tra¬ 
vellers into dreams of high farming, wonderful 
improvements, and immense returns in connexion 
with any part of the Transvaal. It is a line 
country to settle in, for a man of moderate ex¬ 
pectations, who hopes by tho exercise of thrift 
and energy to leave to his family the means of 
comfortable subsistence, as rich peasants or second- 
class graziers. The emigrant must, from the first, 
look upon himself entirely as a settler and a 
colonist, and on South Africa, not only as his 
own home, but as the birth and abiding-place of 
any descendants he may be blessed with. No idea 
of the speedy acquisition of wealth, with a subse¬ 
quent return to England amid all the glory and eclat 
of successful adventure, must be indulged in. . . . 
A man may have a comfortable home, twenty or 
thirty acres of plough-lands, a decent bouse, and 
be able to pay 100A, or perhaps 200/., per annum 
for a schoolmaster and a governess; and all this 
may be obtained from small beginnings by a very 
small capitalist indeed ; but the sensible emigrant 
must not hope for better or greater things than 
these. If he does he will certainly be dis¬ 
appointed.” 

The Transvaal is not free from those two- 
scourges of South and Central Africa, the 
lung disease and the tsetse fly. Another 
evil which threatens the future well-being of 
the late Republic is the great diminution in 
tho rainfall. Persons whose experience goes 
back twenty-eight and thirty years assured 
Mr. Aylward that this was the case, while 
ho lias himself remarked that the streams 
and waters in the north-east of the Trans¬ 
vaal are undoubtedly diminishing in volume, 
and even in flood-time bear no proportion to 
tho channels in which they run, and ho 
noticed places whero crocodiles and sea- 
cows were formerly plentiful, but where now 
they could not live the year through from 
searcity of water. What can bo the can,so 
of this diminution in the rainfall ? The 
country is too thinly peopled for much de¬ 
struction of tho trees and massive semi- 
tropical vegetation to have taken place. Mr. 
Aylward, though he speaks with confidence 
of this diminution as a fact, does not hazard 
a conjecture as to its cause, and only intro¬ 
duces the subject incidentally in a chapter 
on sport. 

Our author is evidently a true sportsman, 
and not a butcher. He praises an old Boer 
who not only refused to consent to the 
slaughter of some thousands of game which 
were caught in the deep mud in attempting 
to cross a river, but sent his son and ser¬ 
vants with a boat to assist the struggling 
creatures. He describes the destruction of 
game that has been going on in some African 
districts as great and wanton. When bo 
first crossed the Drakensberg mountains, 
the districts of Harry-smith, Kronstadt, 
Rlienosterspruit, and Bethlehem—forming 
together an area of about six thousand 
square miles—were, as well as the great 
Middleveld, literally swarming with count- 
less'herds of antelopes of nearly every class 
and species. Quaggas were to be heard and 
seen in small troops nearly everywhere; and 
the land was fairly overrun with welderbeests 
blue and black, blesbucks, springbucks, and 
many varieties of the less gregarious ante¬ 
lopes ; but they have been fairly shot off. 
The presence of man seems even more 
destructive to the game than his rifle ; the 
wild animals disappear before the settlers— 

“ and if sportsmen want to do Africa they will 
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have to make baste, as at the present rate of 
decrease in a very few years wild animals, with 
the exception of springbucks, and perhaps bles- 
bucks, will have ceased to exist in the two large 
territories of the Transvaal and the Free State.” 

This diminution is not confined to the larger 
game, but extends to birds which are never 
shot by the Boers and seldom by other 
sportsmen. The large bustard was so 
abundant as short a time ago as 1872 that 
Mr. Aylward saw no less than sixty together 
in a space of less than 100 acres. At the 
present time, except under unusually favour¬ 
able circumstances, more than three will 
seldom be found in a day. 

Our author gives a full account of the 
various tribes of the Transvaal and its 
vicinity and their relations with one another, 
and he tells many good stories. We have 
no space to enter into the history of the first 
war between the Bopublic and that subtle 
savage Secocoeni, in which Mr. Aylward 
commanded a company of Volunteers after 
their first captain, the gallant Von Sehlieck- 
xnann, had died a soldier’s death. To this 
war we have now succeeded, and taken it 
most unnecessarily upon ourselves. Little 
notice as the annexation of the Transvaal 
attracted at a time when this country was 
full of anxiety and rumours of war—and in 
this respect the period for tlio annexation 
was skilfully chosen—our attention must be 
painfully drawn to it when we read of losses 
among our soldiers, and are called upon to 
pay the expenses of a war in which we need 
never have embarked. 

Wo recommend Mr. Aylward’s book, not 
only to all who take an interest in South 
Africa and who wish to form a correct idea 
of the kind of warfare in which our troops 
are now engaged, but also to all who value 
liberty, and who think the extinction of 
an independent State against its will an 
event not to be lightly assented to or passed 
over, but one to be deeply deplored. 

William Wickham. 


Social Politics. By Arthur Arnold. (C. 

Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Almost every writer of ability in our days 
contributes essays to oue or more of the 
leading periodicals, and not a few collect 
their essays from time to time, and publish 
them with more or less of revision in 
separate volumes. There is much to be 
urged in favour of this custom, for a great 
deal of the best thought of the day finds 
utterance in the first instance in our Maga¬ 
zines and Reviews, and one is often glad to be 
able to keep a particular paper on a question 
of interest in some more satisfactory form 
than the odd number of a periodical. The 
padding in which it is set may not be to 
your mind, even when it is the work of the 
same hand j but it is sure to be better than 
the original surroundings of chapters of a 
serial story, a sonnet or two, and gossiping 
papers on topics of the day. Nevertheless, 
it must be owned that these volumes of 
republished essays are, for the most part, 
broken-backed books. Their authors take 
little pains in adapting and sorting their work 
so as to produce that amount of order and 
consistency which you desire in a volume 
before giving it a permanent place on your 


favourite book-shelves. Moreover, the treat¬ 
ment of each separate topic is seldom 
satisfactory, as the method scarcely allows 
more than a passing salute or attack 
on positions which the reader, as he follows 
his guide, cannot but feel uncomfortable at 
leaving unexplored or untaken on his flank. 
However, it is useless to complain of a 
custom which has so thoroughly established 
itself, and there would not be much to com¬ 
plain of in any case if our social and political 
essayists in general would take as much 
pains in dovetailing their work as Mr. 
Arthur Arnold has done in this volume. 
Social Politics deals with several of the 
gravest questions which are pressing seri¬ 
ously for solution in England—that heavy 
arrear of legislative work to which Mr. 
Gladstone has recently called attention. 
The Church, the land, labour, the poor law, 
public health, the position of women, are all 
treated in turn ; but there is no disagree¬ 
able break of continuity. Somehow the sub¬ 
jects seem to fit into one another naturally, 
and if one were asked suddenly to name a 
manual to put into the hands of any young 
person desirons of studying contemporary 
polities from an advanced Liberal standpoint 
it would not be easy to think of anything 
better than this volume. 

To those readers who do not know Mr. 
Arnold’s writings, and would like to sample 
them, we should recommend the thirteenth 
Essay, entitled “ A Reply to Cassandra ” 
(p. 285), a perusal of which, if they have 
any of the true Liberal fibre in them, will 
probably carry them on through the rest of 
the volume. If Mr. Greg in his doleful 
pulpit has done no other good service he has 
at any rate produced an excellent touchstone 
for what, t hough we dislike the word, we have 
no alternative but to call modern Liberal¬ 
ism. He is one of the most prominent 
spokesmen of a school who have managed to 
influence and colour public opinion among 
our well-to-do classes, and who are mainly 
answerable for the jeremiads one may Inform 
al mos t any cl u b hal 1, or West. E n d o r su bn rban 
drawing-room, of the decadence of England. 
Most of these gentlemen—-notably Mr. Greg 
himself-—-were, or at any rate supposed them¬ 
selves at the time to be, heartily in sympathy 
with the popular movements of 1832, 1840; 
but seeing where the great tide is setting, 
and that the wave will pay no special or 
particular respect to intellectual dandyism or 
middle-class sand-castles, they can do nothing 
now but draw back the hem of their gar¬ 
ments and retire protesting. “ For my own 
part," writes Mr. Arnold, “ I have always 
looked upon men of this school as wonld-be 
members of an oligarchy which, if it held 
supremacy, wonld drive me into revolt pro¬ 
bably sooner than any other tyranny. Hating 
all oligarchies, I should decidedly prefer a 
feudal oligarchy to one based on self-sufficient 
intellect.” And so he proceeds to deal with 
Mr. Greg’s “ rocks ahead,” which scared 
Mrs. Grundy so seriously not very long 
since, and which ho reduces to three— 

1. The political supremacy of the working 
classes ; 

2. The approaching industrial decline of 

( England ; and 

3. The divorce of the intelligence of the 
country from its religion. 


Mr. Arnold has a robust belief that the ex¬ 
tension of civil rights has never yet led a 
nation to ruin, and that that country is 
most civilised in which the largest propor¬ 
tion of the people “ is able in absolute free¬ 
dom to perform the political duties of 
citizenship ” (p. 287), in which the people 
are not powerful for a moment but as a per. 
maneut force, which can only be where the 
reign of law is supreme. In answer to Mr. 
Greg’s prophecies of all the losses which are 
to follow the political supremacy of the 
lower classes, Mr. Arnold asks broadly: “I 
want to know what we have gained by the 
prolonged political supremacy of the upper 
classes” (p. 283). We have no space to 
follow the argument, but may give his main 
conclusions, which are: that our working 
classes are not more intelligent, more sober- 
minded, happier, more respectable, than 
those of most other countries, but that “they 
do possess unequalled natural capacity for 
government; ” that “ the real peril of the 
country is not the participation of the 
labouring classes in the work of governing, 
not the diffusion of property but its restric¬ 
tion, due to the supposed but mistaken self- 
interest of the extremely small class to which 
in this country alone the possession of 
the soil, is confined;” that now they 
have the power “ they may, with that 
cautious prudent nature which is their 
inalienable birthright, set to work to 
remedy the peculiar evils under which they 
have laboured owing to the long reign of 
privilege in this country,” is his earnest and 
confident hope (p. 233). 

On the second point, the industrial de¬ 
cline of England, the cheap-coal question is 
glanced at, and the old battle-ground of tk 
length of the day’s work ; on both of wbica 
Mr. Arnold is going over well-beaten ground, 
and holds the ordinary Liberal creed. Here, 
as in every other part of the book, he “ gets 
upon the land,” and argues that if onr in¬ 
dustrial decline ever really comes, it will be 
because of the disadvantage we labour under 
as compared with Continental countriesfrom 
the absurd notion which prevails among us 
and is embodied in our laws, “ that it is 
better for thousands than for millions to 
have a stake in tho country.” It is the load 
of pauperism we have to carry, and the cost 
of strikes—such as that now going on m 
Sussex—which weights ns in the race, and 
which will never press as heavily on countries 
where “ the ownership of land is associated 
with the lower classes.” On the other hand, 
the military system of the Continental 
Powers will for generations remain a heavy 
tax on their industries; and, looking at tk 
matter all round, Mr. Greg’s second “rod 
ahead ” is seen by Mr. Arnold to be nothing 
but “ an inflated canvas painted by himsdj 
with mistaken colours ” (p. 31t>). All tha 
our male Cassandra has really made clear, 
though he scarcely seems aware ofithimse 11 ' 
is that the diffusion of property far more 
widely, by legitimate means, is the one 
thing which above all ethers England net r 
On the third point—“ the divorce of t r 
intelligence of the country from its 
gion ”—Mr. Arnold’s reasoning is not ® 
interesting; for he assumes as a starting- 
point that religion is and always has been, 
and must necessarily be, an exclusively P^' 
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sonal affair. From -which assumption, of 
-coarse, he proceeds triumphantly to his 
conclusion that the cause of the wonderfully 
tolerant temper of the nation in religious 
matters (except towards the law-breakers 
iu the National Church) is owing to the 
prevalence of this, the true Liberal, view, 
which, as it has already done in other 
directions, will assert itself inevitably in 
the speedy removal of the unequal privi¬ 
leges of establishment (p. 321). Bnt the 
third rock is dealt with in a couple of 
pages ; so that any reader who wishes to 
hear what Mr. Arnold has seriously to say 
upon it must read the essay on “ The Busi¬ 
ness of Disestablishment ” with which the 
volume opens. The value of this essay 
consists in the fair temper in which the case 
is stated and argued—contrasting very 
favourably with ordinary Liberation litera¬ 
ture—and the clear way in which the statis¬ 
tics are handled. Even those who hold that 
reform of the Establishment is the true 
Liberal policy in England may read Mr. 
Arnold’s views with advantage, as an able 
and temperate statement of a policy which 
they will never be able to resist successfully 
unless they understand it. 

We have no space to do more than refer 
cur readers to the four essays which treat 
different sides of the land question, and 
present—again in a temperate and interest¬ 
ing form—views which are fast gaining 
ground, and which it is most desirable that 
all persons interested, especially landlords, 
•should learn to meet by action and argu¬ 
ment, instead of by the methods hitherto in 
use. In this respect principally, in our 
judgment, Mr. Arnold’s Social Politics is 
likely to do good service ; for, while main¬ 
taining strong Liberal views in a thoroughly 
hopeful spirit, the book is free from the 
triumphant and scornful dogmatism which 
makes the ordinary presentation of them so 
supremely distasteful to the average Eng¬ 
lishman. Taos. Hughes. 


Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., 
Scholar, Poet, and Divine. With numerous 
Letters from Lord Byron and others. By 
liis Son, the Rev. J. T. Hodgson, M.A. 
In Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 

I r was time the literary world should know 
more concerning one of the most scholarly 
and popular men of the first half of this 
century, the friend of Byron, Denman, the 
Drnrys, Merivales, Bland, Lonsdale, and a 
host of other scholars, poets, and anthologists, 
the translator of Juvenal, and the reforming 
Provost of Eton. His son’s labour of love 
in constructing his Memoir from the cor¬ 
respondence of attached friends rather than 
from personal recollections or original letters, 
goes far to show how steady was the regard 
he conciliated from youth till age, and how 
well and truly he deserved it. 

From boyhood upward Francis Hodgson 
promised to be a poet, and, what perhaps was 
less extraordinary than in these days of doubt, 
he bade fair to be a “ sage and sound divine.” 
For the straightness of his career in the 
latter respect he owed much to an excel¬ 
lent mother, lineally descended from Bishop 
Coke of Hereford; and for his prowess in 
jzoetry he may, we learn, have been more 


or less indebted to hereditary consanguinity 
with the famous “ Swan of Usk,” the sweet 
Silurist, the scarcely yet duly-prized Henry 
Vaughan, of Brecknockshire. James Hodg¬ 
son, the grandsire of Francis, bred at 
Hawkshead, in the Lake Country, was rector 
of Humber in Herefordshire in the early 
days “ when George III. was king,” and had 
married, from the neighbouring parish of 
Leominster, Elizabeth, daughter of its vicar, 
Henry Vaughan, between whom and the 
“ Olor Iscanns,” of poetic and loyalist re¬ 
nown, both Lyte and Grosart trace direct 
relationship. His son, James Hodgson the 
younger, succeeded him in the rectory of 
Humber; but, being a good scholar and 
preacher, seems to have cast his lot less re¬ 
mote from towns, and to have held, through 
the first Lord Liverpool’s influence, the 
Mastership of Whitgift’s School and Hospital 
at Croydon, with the living of Keston. 

At the former place was born, in 1781, 
the subject of the memoir before us, his 
father having on his preferment to it mar¬ 
ried Jane, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Coke, of Lower or Le More, in his native 
county of Hereford. It is unnecessary to 
follow the biographer into the pedigree of 
the originally' Derbyshire Cokes, or to show 
that the descent of Lord Melbourne from the 
Cokes in the female line was the same as that 
of Francis Hodgson. We can well believe 
that the Provost owed his fine presence 
and gracious manners, as well as his early 
religious training, to his maternal strain, 
in great measure; and it is something to 
boast descent from two such families as tho 
Vaughans and Cokes. The Master of Croy¬ 
don Hospital had for pupils along with his son 
Francis two sons of the first Lord Liverpool, 
tho elder of whom was afterwards the illus¬ 
trious Prime Minister; aud it seems to have 
been a little the result of Lord Liverpool’s in¬ 
sistence on a wide and solid course of studies 
that young Hodgson imbibed tastes and pre¬ 
dilections which stood him in good stead when 
he became lecturer at King’s. Croydon asso¬ 
ciations brought the Hodgsons into contact 
with Ireland, afterward Dean of West¬ 
minster, and with Gifford of the Quarterly 
Review ; and young Francis became a mem¬ 
ber of the Eton Foundation—over which 
nearly fifty years later he was to preside as 
Provost—in 179-1. With Keate for tutor, and 
such contemporaries as are enumerated in 
vol. i., p. 20, as well as with his sound training 
and scholarly tastes, his passage through 
Eton to King’s was happy and prosperous; 
and at Cambridge his old Eton alliances 
were maintained with enthusiastic loyalty. 
“Gerund-grinding” after his degree he did 
not greatly relish. He had no great inclination 
for the bar, and his friend Denman gave him 
no very warm encouragement, so that it was 
no marvel he was drawn closer to literature 
than to law. After having won his spurs 
by his translation of Juvenal—a work still 
among the best English versions, after all the 
Reviews from the Edinburgh downwards 
have said their best and worst; and, in spite 
of its occasional diffuseness and the volume 
of its notes, a decidedly scholarly perform¬ 
ance—we find him in 1808 installed as 
Fellow and Lecturer at King’s, busying 
himself in the incnlcation of the usual clas¬ 
sical curriculum, with the addition, it would 


seem, of lectures on Locke and Pearson, and 
the elements at least of a philosophical aud 
metaphysical course. 

His residence at Cambridge as tutor lasted 
from 1808 to 1814, aud here he kept up his 
old acquaintanceships and tastes and peren¬ 
nial wooings of the Muse, but more especially 
formed a new friendship, which was destined 
to be one great feature of his life—his 
friendship with Lord Byron. Byron and 
Hodgson were drawn together, it would 
seem, by a common exasperation against 
Scotch reviewers, aud a common worship of 
Pope and Dryden; and our biographer’s 
notice of a copy of Ruifhead’s Life of Pope, 
containing MS. notes by Byron, which 
passed from the latter's possession into that 
of Hodgson, is very interesting. It is per¬ 
haps the penalty of orthodoxy to be pestered 
with the scepticism of intimate friends; and 
our Fellow and Tutor had to combat, not only 
Byron’s religious difficulties, but also those of 
his friend Charles Skinner Matthews, with 
the usual result of failing to remove them. 
Meanwhile he was busy reviewing for the 
literary organs of the period, the Quarterly, 
the Monthly, and the Critical-, and it is in¬ 
teresting in the correspondence of this period 
to find his cousin John Hodgson, the con¬ 
veyancer—who, though a scholar and the 
father of scholars, will be more widely 
remembered for his legal acumen—under¬ 
taking to review Hesiod for the Quar¬ 
terly, and exhibiting lively and personal in¬ 
terest in the classical and literary criticism 
for which his kinsfolk and the Drurys did 
so much. One letter of John Hodgson’s 
carries the reader back to Sir Francis 
Burdett’s imprisonment in the Tower in 
1810 ; and in another of Francis Hodgson 
to his father, in the same year, we get a tenta¬ 
tive epitaph for the lost statesman Wyndham 
who should have been buried in the Abbey, 
as well as a list of forthcoming reviews in the 
Monthly aud Critical. One of his articles 
was on Scott's Lady of the Lake, another 
gave his views on “ Contemporary Classical 
Scholarship,” in which he singles out Blom- 
field’s “ Greek Ode ” and some of the epi¬ 
grams for praise. About this time Hodgson 
published his Original Poems, Lady Jane 
Grey and Miscellaneous Poems in English 
and Latin ; which, however, praised by the 
Critical and suspected of haste and rapidity 
by the Monthly, are certainly less likely to 
hand down his fame than his Juvenal, 
or the fugitive verses in his correspon¬ 
dence. We should say that a rhyming 
epistle to his friend Byron in i., 178-9, was 
a very good average sample, while a specimen 
in page 187 of an effusion of Byron’s own 
written at and on Newstead, said to have been 
never previously published, strikes us (per¬ 
haps from the subject having been worn by 
the noble bard) as if we had seen it before. 

There can be no doubt that the chief 
interest attaching to the larger half of this 
Memoir centres in Lord Byron, with whose 
literary career, his religious views, and his 
hapless marriage, Francis Hodgson was 
greatly mixed up. The poet had a consist¬ 
ently high value for a friendly poet’s 
verse, and reverenced, we doubt not, his 
wonderful gift of memory, and a scholar¬ 
ship which transcended his own. As to 
Byron’s religious doubts, perhaps Hodgson 
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rated them at their true value when he 
wrote in the margin of the original copy of 
Byron’s “Epistle to a Friend,” containing 
verses which Hodgson had pledged the poet 
Moore to leave out of the Life (which he 
did not) : “ N.B. The poor dear soul meant 
nothing of this ” (vol. i., p. 213). It is 
certain that Hodgson’s tact and prudence 
averted in 1811 an imminent duel between 
the two contemporary and prominent bards ; 
and indications appear at the end of vol. i. 
of Hodgson’s intercourse with Byron while 
he was in dalliance near Kington, at the 
seat of Lady Oxford, and moro or less em¬ 
barrassed by the wrath of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, whom he designates “ the Agnus.” 
By the way, we suspect that “ K.” in 
page 273 stands for Kinsham Court, near 
Presteign, and near Eywood, the seat of the 
Oxfords, where Byron resided for a short 
period. All these places are within easy 
reach of Lower More. The letters of 
Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, which bear chiefly 
upon Byron’s unhappy marriage, fail to 
throw much light upon a problem likely to 
remain unsolved, but are interesting as show¬ 
ing an entire confidence in Hodgson’s devotion 
to his friend’s weal, and his single-hearted en¬ 
deavours to remove the causes of conjugal 
difference. In vain. But why ? Mrs. Leigh’s 
surmise in pages 41-2 is that “ in his own 
mind there ivere and arc recollections fatal to 
liis peace, which would have prevented his 
being happy with any woman whose excellence 
equalled or approached that of Lady B., 
from tho consciousness of being unworthy 
of it.” Lady Byron is said by others to 
have known of “ some secret enormity, too 
horrible to mention,” and to have buried it 
in a persistent silence, which Byron’s state¬ 
ment that “the causes of separation were 
too simpio to be easily found out ” would 
seem to contradict; aud Hodgson’s view 
inclined to a belief that a number of incom¬ 
patibilities, concerning religion, pecuniary 
difficulties, uncongenial temper, and the like, 
are a sufficient clue to the Byron mystery. 
Lady Byron’s statement as to the separation, 
after tho poet’s death, and the use made of it 
by Moore, do nothing but involve tho matter. 
In page 203 a letter of Drury’s acutely 
aud surely predicts that “ the character of 
Byron, will be condemned for ever by his 
haters, and among his lovers strange sus¬ 
picions will hover, unless Lady B. or Lusli- 
ington break silence.” One result of the now 
published letters, it seems to us, will be to 
prove the sisterly devotion of Mrs. Leigh; 
and this part of the Memoir will be recurred 
to as long as there are still readers to espouse 
women’s rights and poets’ wrongs. 

But wo must turn to the survey of 
Hodgson’s own career, the scene of which 
was changed in 1814 from Cambridge to 
Bradden, on his ordination. In less than 
a year he was removed, by tho Duke of 
Rutland’s presentation, to the living of 
Bakewell, in Derbyshire, where he laboured 
and poetised for twenty years, blest with a wife 
who was the sister-in-law of his old friend and 
school-fellow Henry Drury, and a ladyof great 
beauty and refinement. Here, at Bakewell, 
his culture, earnestness, and many fascina¬ 
tions of manner, contributed to make him 
sure principibus placuisse vine, and the 
friendship of the Dukes of Devonshire and 


Rutland conspired to promote him to such 
honours as kept him well apace with his dis¬ 
tinguished contemporaries. Ever true to his 
Eton and Cambridge memories, he main¬ 
tained in Derbyshire his life-long friendship 
with Denman; and, some five years after the 
loss of his first wife in 1833, those who had 
lamented that the poet-rector’s tio to life 
was thus sorely impaired, rejoiced when in 
1838 they heard that he had espoused as his 
second wife Elizabeth, the second daughter 
of his old friend the Lord Chief Justice. 
A year before this he had been made Arch¬ 
deacon of Derby, on the promotion of Dr. 
Butler, of Shrewsbury, to tho bishopric of 
Lichfield ; and two years later he was ad¬ 
vanced, by the handsome withdrawal of 
Dr. Keate, and by tho nomination of the 
Crown, to the provostship of Eton. Here 
ho took new life, inaugurated startling 
improvements, among them thorough 
drainage and abolition of the Montem. 
He drew around him the sympathies of such 
old Etonians as Lord Wellesley, Hallam, 
Denman, Lonsdale, and Lord Lyttelton; and 
cemented a new friendship with the eminent 
theologian, Charles Webb Le Bas, of Cam¬ 
bridge and Hailevbury. At Eton his last 
twelve years of life were passed honourably, 
usefully, and agreeably, in the duties and 
hospitalities of his dignified office. His 
son gives a pleasant selection from his 
later correspondence, and a charming ac¬ 
count of the manner of his peaceful death, 
at the age of seventy-one, two days before 
the close of the year 1852. Looking at tho 
number aud the staunchness of his friend¬ 
ships, the steadiness from youth to age of 
his devotion to the Muse, and the integrity of 
his life, we can hardly conceive a character 
more truly “ blameless.” James Davies. 


The French Revolutionary Epoch. By Henri 
Yan Laun. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Mr. Van Laun, with a praiseworthy can¬ 
dour, makes no pretence to the credit of 
research as an historian. In a short Preface 
he tells us that the work is “ chiefly based 
upon the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of 
the Histoire des Franrais by MM. Lavallee 
and Lock ”—that is, one of the most popular 
manuals (but nothing more than a manual) 
at present in circulation. A translation 
of this useful work of reference into English 
would have been perhaps a real service to 
the English reading public. Mr. Van Laun 
has not stooped to translation, but preferred 
giving in his own diction the facts recorded 
by his original; and the result is not happy. 
It must be confessed that his style lacks 
finish. Here is a specimen :— 

“ As the homoeopath is called in after the allopath 
has failed, Dot on account of the patient's trust in 
the former’s superior skill, but because he has 
been abused [sic] by the latter, so for a like 
reason was this aged Maurepas appointed the 
prime mover of the Government of France ” 
(vol. i., p. 34). 

By a strange oblivion of tho dignity required 
of historical prose, Mr. Van Laun speaks of 
the “ Treasury being empty and putted by 
the Pompadours, the Du Barrys, and their 
satellites ; ” he tells us that “ Necker came 
to grief; ” and that the wife of the said 


Necker was “ an old flame of Gibbon, author 
of the Decline and Fall.” 

“ In her salon” he continues, “ might also be seen 
a young lady, * one day to be famed as Mdme. de 
Staid,’ romping about the knees of the hostess 
ex-swain, who, wonderful to relate, did not jra to 
see his quondam foe Voltaire when the patxiaroh 
philosopher came to his beloved capital to 1* 
worshipped and die. Gibbon tried the experiment 
once some years ago at Ferney, and, though suc¬ 
cessful, did not repeat it.” 

Why does Mr. Van Laun call Voltaire a 
foe of Gibbon when he was nothing of the 
kind ? And why, if he had been a foe, 
should it be “ wonderful to relate ” that Gib¬ 
bon did not go to see him ? 

Mr. Van Laun is at times as careless of 
his facts as he is of the language in which 
he conveys them. He tells us (vol. i., p. 35 ) 
that Turgot was “ the disciple of Rousseau,” 
than which nothing can be more untrue. 
It is like saying now that Mr. Lowe is a 
disciple of Mr. John Ruskin. He speaks of 
“ Parliament ” being convoked, as if the 
body of magistrates called the Parliament 
of Paris were a representative body similar 
to the English Legislature, and never drops 
a word to explain their entire difference, of 
which it is difficult to suppose him ignorant. 
And yet the truth is that Mr. Van Latin, 
when he has occasion to allude to the earlier 
periods of French history, falls so easily into 
such extraordinary errors that his want of 
familiarity with this branch of knowledge is 
only too plain. “ Under the first races, he 
says (and it may be remarked, by the *av, 
what a faulty mode in a book intended for 
English readers this is of referring to the 
Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties)— 
“ under the first races tho Crown was elec¬ 
tive, the nation’s was the supreme will, and 
the king was simply the military clii:.’ 
guided by the communal deliberations in t* 
decisions and war enterprises.” Again — 
“By this time (987) the monarchy had be¬ 
come hereditary, and the king was possessed 
of a fief transmitted from father to son. h 
w'ould be difficult to crowd more errors into 
a few lines than we have here. Does Mr. 
Van Laun really suppose that among the 
descendants of Clovis and the descendant 
of Pepin the Short hereditary right 
nnknown ? It was, on tho contrary, re¬ 
spected with a scrupulosity which amounted 
to superstition. And when Mr. Van Laon 
says that tho king was “ possessor of a fie:, 
one is inclined to ask whether he knows " bat 
a “ fief” means. These are not slips of the 
pen, venial errors about a date or an event 
into which anyone may fall, but errors 
which betray entire ignorance of the matter 
in hand. 

The idea and scope of the work are not 
without merit. The design of compressing 
into the convenient space of two volumes 
the varied and eventful history of France 
for the last eighty years was bold but laud¬ 
able. But it could only be done, in order to 
make a useful book, in one of two ways- 
either by a careful and abundant collec¬ 
tion of facts, arranged in the order 
time, so as to serve the purpose of * c JJ ' 
venient work of reference; or else by s 
broad philosophic review of the gre»‘ 
tendencies and spirit of the period, to pro¬ 
duce a work whioh, by suggestive aper-'-*- 
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should stimulate thought on the higher 
problems of history. Mr. Yan Laun’s book 
is as far removed as possible from either 
model. Commonplace, inaccurate, and dull, 
it is only a model of how history should not 
be written. Of the poverty and vulgarity 
of its style examples have been already 
given ; also of its untrustworthiness, when 
the author refers to the earlier periods of 
French history. But Mr. Van Laun seems 
by nature or habit careless, even when treat¬ 
ing of the particular epoch he has under¬ 
taken to illustrate. Twice over he says that 
Robespierre was friendly to Danton, and 
wished to save him from the guillotine. 
Where does Mr. Van Laun find a particle of 
evidence to support such a statement ? Even 
M. Louis Blanc—unflinching apologist of 
Robespierre as he is—does not venture, to 
say this. On the contrary, he says : “ II 
(Robespierre] consentit a abandonner Dan- 
ton—condamnable faiblesse qui parmi les 
enfants de la Revolution sera l’eternelle 
■dooleur des ames justes.” No Girondins, 
says Mr. Van Laun, belonged to the two 
committees (of Salut Public and Surete 
Gene rale). Were, then, Gensonne, Ver- 
gniand, Buzot,and Condorcet not Girondins ? 
They all belonged to the Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Salvation at its first constitution. Mr. 
Van Laun tells us nothing of the progressive 
modifications of this famous committee, and 
he could hardly complain if, from his mode 
of dealing with the subject, we inferred 
that he was not aware of them. Amid this 
inaccuracy as to matters of fact we meet 
with reflections such as the following, which 
show Mr. Van Laun’s competence to trace 
the filiation of ideas. I give the whole 
paragraph. 

“ The Mountain, now predominant, represented, 
as we have already said, the three political schools 
of the eighteenth century. The party of Robes¬ 
pierre, like its leader, impassioned admirers of 
Rousseau, whom Robespierre copied in all his ex¬ 
travagances; the party of Danton, disciples of 
Voltaire; and last of all the Ilubertists, followers 
of the avowed unbelievers whose destructive 
sallies they exaggerated and rendered ridiculous ” 
(vol. i., p. 204). 

It is hardly fair of Mr. Van Lann not to 
tell us the names of these singular persons— 
the “avowed unbelievers” whose destruc¬ 
tive sallies were happily rendered ridiculous. 
Voltaire is generally regarded as an “ avowed 
unbeliever,” and few authors are credited 
with more destructive sallies. But evidently 
Mr. Van Laun had not his eye on him. 
These avowed unbelievers provoke our 
curiosity. 

I have pleasure in adding that when Mr. 
Van Lann comes to deal with military 
history his style sensibly improves. His 
account of Napoleon’s campaigns is both 
clear and animated, and implies a consider¬ 
able amount of pains. I have not attempted 
to examine its claims to accuracy, and 
should not be surprised if it came very short 
of a high standard in that respect. But he 
shows vigour and spirit in this portion of 
his task, and one feels when reading it that 
he has through haste and carelessness quite 
failed to do himself justice in his narrative 
of the more important events of political 
history. Jas. Cotter Morison. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Macleod of Dare. By William Black. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Half-Hours of Blindman’s Holiday. By W. 

W. Fenn. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Saul Weir. Part VI. (Blackwood.) 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M. E. 

Braddon. (Maxwell.) 

The hopes which Mr. Black’s last novel ex¬ 
cited in the minds of those who have studied 
his system of production have been well ful¬ 
filled. Green Pastures and Piccadilly was of 
the nature of an entr'acte ; in Macleod of 
Dare serious business has been begun once 
more. Those who have followed it in its 
earlier and piecemeal appearance will re¬ 
quire no outline of the story; those who 
have—more wisely we should say, but here 
as elsewhere tastes must be allowed to differ 
—waited to read it as a whole would not 
thank ns for giving any such sketch. It is 
sufficient to say that the central story, though 
ample for the purposes of the book, is also 
of the simplest, and is merely one of those 
myriad versions of the history of Sampson 
and Delilah which have time out of mind 
given all artists their very best subjects. 
To our mind, Mr. Black has never, in 
the point of construction, been so suc¬ 
cessful, not even in A Daughter of Heth, 
though the characters and accessories 
of Macleod of Dare are not likely to exercise 
such general attraction as Coquette and the 
Whaup. Like all the author’s happier 
efforts, the book is pitched in rather a high 
key, and naturally lends itself in parts to 
burlesque and parody. Once lose the central 
idea of the inherited savagery of the High¬ 
land chieftain, and the last volume may seem 
strained, absurd, and almost revolting; but 
there are few works of high tragic art of 
which something similar may not be said. 
On the other hand, if this central idea be 
kept in mind—and the author uses all due 
and no undue effort thus to keep it—the 
gradual transformation of the good- 
humoured, if unsophisticated, nineteenth- 
century gentleman into something like a 
murderer and ravisher is plain and probable 
enough.' - In his treatment of his heroine 
Mr. Black does not seem to us to have been 
quite so happy, though the character is in 
itself a perfectly natural one, and is, in most 
of its details, excellently worked out. The 
curious blending of the woman’s and the 
actress’s nature, so that it is hardly to be 
determined which is uppermost at any given 
moment, is admirable, and the ungracious¬ 
ness and baseness of the seamy side of 
Gertrude’s character are perfectly drawn. 
The thought which finally estranges her 
from her simple lover—an utterly un¬ 
grounded suspicion that he is deserting her 
in what she thinks a moment of peril—is 
wonderfully well devised and thoroughly 
characteristic. Bat Mr. Black is distinctly 
hard upon his heroine, and nd novelist should 
be hard upon his characters. He may show 
them, or make them show themselves, in 
the most detestable lights, but he must not 
point the finger of scorn at them. That is 
the part of the reader. Again, it strikes ns 
that the Gertrude of the first and the 


Gertrude of the third volumes are too 
violently and suddenly contrasted, not, 
indeed, for nature, but for art. We have too 
little reason shown why the gracious crea¬ 
ture of the one should become the un¬ 
gracious creature of the other. We 
are sorry, too, that Mr. Black should 
have, in appearance if not in intention, 
fallen in with a silly prejudice of the 
vulgar sort of people. There is no con¬ 
ceivable reason why a man, because he 
happens to prefer Botticelli to Mr. Frith, 
should not be able to enjoy the hills of the 
Cuchullins and the waves of the Atlantic ; 
or why his appreciation of sonnet and chant 
royal should make him deaf to the music of 
“ Oh, but ye’ve been lang a cornin’ ” or 
“ The Tartan Plaidie.” But we have no 
heart to find fault further with a hook such 
as this. Its minor parts are admirably pro¬ 
portioned to the central figures. Major 
Stewart, the jolly husband of a sighing 
wife, and Gertrude White’s father, who, 
cynical and selfish as he is, is still a gentle¬ 
man, are the best where almost all are good. 
There is, moveover, an almost entire absence 
of the mannerism which, developing unduly 
some of Thackeray’s ways, seemed at one 
time to threaten Mr. Black’s style, and there 
is no inordinate allowance of the Hebridean 
talk which, after over-praising it at first, the 
public seems to have agreed to dislike. The 
peculiar merit of the book, indeed, is the 
uniform excellence of all the parts. The 
plot is simple, powerful, and steadily carried 
out; the characters, without being triumphs 
of analysis, are thoroughly fitted for their 
-work ; the dialogue is of the best; and the 
description exactly hits the mean between 
too little and too much. The impression pro¬ 
duced by a novel depends so much upon mere 
caprice and accident that we are in no way 
prepared to augur a great vogue for Macleod 
of Dare. A book which would have exalted 
its author to the skies if it had been his 
second or third may be grumbled at or 
slighted when it is his tenth or twelfth. But 
wo are certain that those who judge of a 
novel by its intrinsic worth instead of by 
all manner of external considerations will 
agree with us in considering Macleod of Dare 
the best book that Mr. Black has written, 
the best novel that has appeared in England 
for some years, and one which is never 
likely to lose its value for those who know 
what a good novel is. 

A Broken Faith is a hook of a somewhat 
ordinary type, but good and even original of 
its kind. The plot—the ill-fortunes of a 
quartette of lovors occasioned by the crime 
of one and the weakness of another of them 
—is well imagined and well worked out, 
but the length of the book is dispropor¬ 
tionate. It is marred, too, in no slight de¬ 
gree by the character of the hero, who is 
one of the ill-mannered but invincible liber¬ 
tines in selecting whom lady-novelists still 
continue now and then to justify Byron. 
On the other hand, the figure of the unfor¬ 
tunate girl Cressida Lane—twice tempted 
and twice rescued, but the last time too 
late—almost atones for this, and is one of 
rather unusual pathos and interest. The 
book is well written, too, and has occasional 
touches of unforced bat effective humour. 
The contemplative youth—who, thinking no 
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evil, mounts one of the Kelson Lions as a 
point of vantage to look at the dawn, and 
thereby scandalises matter-of-fact police¬ 
men—is pleasing. Good, too, is the de¬ 
scription of an excellent old lady who had 
“ only two subjects of interest left—heaven 
and her dinner.” But perhaps the best 
thing in the book is the proud boast of a 
steamer’s stewardess : “ \Ye have very n ; ce 
society, Ma’am. Last voyage we had a 
baronet’s lady, who used to sing beautiful in 
the evenings.” Altogether, the book is one 
which fairly deserves praise, and will do its 
duty in its state of life well and sufficiently. 
The principal drawback to it is that, from 
the critical point of view, it is impossible 
not to regret that an author who can do so 
well has not done better. It is one of the 
clearest cases we remember of the evil of 
three compulsory volumes. 

Although Half Hours of Blindman’s Holiday 
is not a novel, nor entirely composed of fic¬ 
titious matter; yet the predominance of 
tales among the short pieces which go to 
make np its two volumes makes it more con¬ 
venient to treat it under this head than 
under any other. It purports to be the 
work of an artist who at middle life was 
compelled to change his profession by blind¬ 
ness ; and there is nothing in its contents which 
induces us to suppose this to be one of the 
numerous and not very commendable instances 
of literary mystification. There is no need 
to make any allowance for Mr. Fenu on the 
score of his affliction ; on the contrary, he is 
much to be congratulated on the success of 
his attempts to occupy and console his time. 
His two volumes contain some scores of 
pieces mostly contributed to various maga¬ 
zines, and partaking in general of the cha¬ 
racter of Household Words and All the Year 
Bound when those periodicals were at their 
best. About half the number is made np 
of short stories, and the rest include sketches 
of places, illustrations of the artist’s life and 
fortunes, and short essays of the miscellaneous 
kind. The tales are usually well told, and 
the essays arc written for the most part with 
good sense aud in good taste. Half Hours 
of Blind man’s Holiday is naturally not a 
book for continuous reading: but many of 
its items must have originally served to fill 
up odd half-hours very pleasantly, and may 
well do so again to those to whom they are 
new. 

The sixth part of Saul Weir (beside 
finishing the first volume with a melodra¬ 
matic tableau of considerable merit, the 
nature of which we must not spoil the 
reader’s interest by indicating) supplies, 
like its predecessors, some half-dozen or so 
of new characters. The most remarkable 
of these is a schoolboy who, in his gratitude 
for a leaving-book, slips into his head¬ 
master’s waistcoat pocket a lock of his own 
hair gracefully severed for the purpose. 
The perfect originality of this incident will 
not, we think, be contested. Or can it have 
been something of the sort which influenced 
Dr. Hornby’s conduct on a memorable occa¬ 
sion ? It must be trying to a head-master 
to find his waistcoat doing duty for what is, 
we believe, in feminine parlance called a 
“ tidy.” 

The Mistletoe Bovyh is Miss Braddon’s 
contribution to the ever-growing list of 


Christmas annuals, and appears to be a re¬ 
presentative—but favourably representative 
—specimen of its kind. There is the sporting 
story and the Irish story, the mad story and 
the ghost story. But the best of its con¬ 
tents are two tales, one much longer than 
the other, which turnon unfounded jealousy. 
One of these, the first in the book, entitled 
“My Husband’s Friend,” though unduly 
quaint in style, is decidedly good. The 
other, “Widows Bewitched,” is far from 
bad. George Saintsuury. 


gift-books. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. From the 
best English and German Editions. With eighteen 
Illustrations printed in Colours from the original 
Designs of A. Bichnrd. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.) An astounding book, with large plates 
printed in the most brilliant colours, and of such 
marvellous import as fairly to take the breath 
away of all the young folk to whom we have 
shown it. The designs, indeed, are as amusingly 
outrageous as the narrative. Can we say more for 
them ? 

Odd Folks at Home. By C. L. Mateaux. 
(Cassell, Fetter and Galpin.) A book by the 
same author a9 the pleasant Woodland Romances 
we noticed last year. This deals with creatures and 
things of the sea instead of the land, but is 
none the less interesting on that account, for the 
author oilers us introductions to such “Odd 
Folks” as newts, frogs, toads, crabs, fish of many 
kinds, barnacles, tiving-fish, turtles, warlike hermit- 
crabs, gluttonous sea-anemones, and many others 
whom perhaps we had before somewhat avoided, 
but whom we really find to be quite agreeable ac¬ 
quaintances when we come to kuow them “ at 
home.” Their habits are described in a simple 
yet lively manner, well calculated to awaken the 
interest of children in the teeming life of pond, 
river, and sea-shore. The illustrations also, are 
capital, and so numerous that nothing mure can 
be desired. There is at least one to every page. 

Bird Keeping: a Practical Guide for the 
Management of Singing and Cage. Birds. By 
C. E. Dvson. (Frederick Warne and Co.) A 
useful book for persons who indulse in the harm¬ 
less but harassing occupation of rearing pet birds 
for their amusement. 

Lost: a Tale of the English Lake*. By S. M. 
(Bemrose and Sons.) We are informed in the 
Dedication of this book that “ should any profits 
arise out of its sale they will be devoted to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, recently established 
at Derby.” We sincerely hope that the inmates 
of the Derby Hospital may derive some benefit 
from it, for it may be doubted whether anyone 
else will, although it is the “ earnest wish ” of the 
author that it “ may be productive of some 
pleasure to those who care to read it, and may be 
the means of adding a little to their growth in 
many mental and spiritual graces.” We do not 
venture to oiler an opinion on “ spiritual graces,” 
but the reader whose “ mental ” growth can be in¬ 
fluenced by a book like this must be curiously 
constituted. 

The Danes in England. Bv Alfred II. Engel- 
back. (Frederick Warne aud Co.) A somewhat 
dreary story of a sea-king's daughter and her 
wanderings in England in the time of King Alfred, 
intended to interest young readers in the early 
history of their country, but scarcely likely to 
do so. 

Cluck-C'luck. A Fairv Story, told by Grandpapa 
Fotmouse. By E. B. Fonblnnque. (Pickering.) 
This is one of the many stories written now- 
a-days the point of which lies in turning every¬ 
thing upside down, and making a travesty of 
present fashions and ideas by showing them in 
fairy guise. It is doubtful whether children ap¬ 


preciate the wit of these allusions, and grown-up 
people have enough of them in extravaganias at 
the theatres, without being bored with them at 
home. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volumefor 1878. (GeTje 
Bell and Sons.) Aunt Judy still continues a farour- 
ite magazine in households where there are yuan- 
folk, although its loved editor, Mis. Gattv, is t»> 
more. In the present volume, however, there U 
no lack of stories in the old kindly vein, especially 
one by Ennis Graham, entitled “My Pink Pet.' 
which will find a response, we imagine, in man 
hearts. Mrs. Ewing has a long story of boy's life, 
called “ We and the World,” running tniuiw 
half the volume; but, unfortunately, her health 
has not allowed her to finish it this year. Her 
youthful readers are promised the rest early nest 
year. Besides the stories, there are as usual 
instructive articles on many subjects, including a 
capital one on Thomas Bewick, giving several of 
the old illustrations from Gay’s fables snd trim 
the little old sixpenny books published by Mr. 
Newberv in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Aunt Louisa's Favourite Toy Book. A\at 
Louisa's Golden Gift. (Frederick Warns «sd 
Co.) “ Aunt Louisa’s Toy Books,” with their 
gorgeously-coloured plates, have been long eeab- 
fished favourites in the nursery. Nowaday, 
probably, parents with aesthetic tastes will be in¬ 
clined to banish them in favour of more arii-iic 
productions, but it is to be doubted whether the 
little ones will altogether appreciate the exchange. 

French Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Samuel G. Green, D.D. (Reluiou? 
Tract Society.) This is a different class of book 
from some that used to be issued by the Religious 
Tract Society. There is nothing particularly 
sectarian in its tone, it being simply a pleasantly- 
written narrative of the writer’s own experts 
of travel in France, enlarged no doubt by his study 
of other authors. Much of the information it con¬ 
veys may, indeed, be met with in the ordinary 
guide-books, but then one does not often m! 
guide-books, except wbeu actually travelling; be¬ 
sides, guide-books have not the numerous and 
fairly good illustrations with which this trait 
abounds, nor the grand blue-and-gold cover. 

Left to Themselves. A Boy’s Adventures in 
Australia. By Augusta Marryat. (Fre4* tS 
Warne and Co.) Though not possessing the (U 
Marryat charm, boys will no doubt find muca t<> 
interest them in this story of two boys who inane 
a home for themselves in Australia. 

Capt. Marryax's stories still remain such t rier 
favourites with our boys that new editions 
them are constantly being called for. Hesidrs* 
cheap illustrated edition, Messrs. George Bellsn 1 ' 
Sons have lately published a smaller edition n 
twelve neat little volumes, nicely bound sul 
printed, which can either be had separately at sop 
cost, or in a case called the “ Boy's Locfe- 
Fortunate the boys who receive this as a pretri¬ 
al Christmas. 

Through Bough Waters. By the Author of" Tin 
Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c. (George Bell J'. ' 
Sons.) Many writers would have expanded tut- 
careful little sketch of a noble French family at 
the time of the Revolution into a highly-coloutw 
picture and would have given it to us in the shape 
of a three-volume novel. That the author ot the 
Rose Garden has not done so, but has been cor- 
tent with tine and delicate outlines, and here and 
there a little tender shading, shows not so much* 
lack of skill as a wise restraint of power. l“ v 
characters of the two girl heroines are admirably 
contrasted, not by broad effects of light and shrub, 
but by gently-graduated touches, so that both p 
maiu true, although so widely distinct. < llf 
character of the gentle old governess, also, *»’• 
although she did not know her dates, could yet 
die to save those she loved, is charmingly deline* 
ated, and is most touching in its simplicity' c 
devotion. There is nothing of love-making > J 
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tliia little book, or at least it is very faintly indi¬ 
cated, and the incidents, although very stirring, are 
pot in the least sensational. It is, indeed, a book 
intended for young readers, and they may be 
thankful to light upon it instead of the sentimental 
twaddle with which they are so often supplied. 

Every Girl's Annual. Edited by Miss Alicia 
A. Leith, (ltoutledge.) A pleasant book for 
girls, intended as a companion to the popular 
Boy's Annual which has been a favourite for 
many years. It is also intended to usher in a 
new monthly magazine for young folk entitled 
Every Girl's Magazine, of which the first number 
is to be published in January. We should have 
thought there were enough of such magazines, 
but possibly room may be found for this. The 
girls in a family generally have more time for 
reading and are fonder of it than the boys. 

The Beauties of Shakspeare. By the Rev. 
William Dodd, LL.D. With 120 illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.,BirketFoster,andothers. 
(Routledge.) The persons who are able to relish 
Shakspere when cut up in pieces and neatly labelled 
by Dodd may also, perhaps, be able to appreciate 
the illustrations that are here offered as garniture 
to Dodd's dishes. For ourselves, we confess our 
utter inability to do either. 

Pidciola. By X. B. Saintine. With Ten 
Steel Plates by Leopold Flameng. (Rout- 
ledge.) The ten plates by Leopold Flameng 
form the chief feature of this new edition of 
Saintine’s popular tale. They are delicately etched 
on steel, and several of them have great beauty. 
We suppose they have appeared before in some 
French edition, but they will probably be new 
and acceptable to English readers. It is a pity 
that a brilliant blue cover should give a common 
appearance to an otherwise artistic volume. 

The Child's Picture Scrap-Book ; containing 
upwards of Four Hundred Illustrations. (Rout- 
ledge.) Plenty of pictures here for the delight 
of the little ones, and all the better for them, per¬ 
haps, that they are uncoloured. Children's books 
are apt to be somewhat too luxurious at the present 
day. 

The Child's Deliyht. A Picture-Book for little 
Children. (Routledge.) Another book of the 
same class as the preceding one, with a little 
more letterpress. 

Little Wide-Awake. (Routledge.) This is the 
year’s volume of the little monthly magazine 
so called which is edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
It contains some pretty stories and illustrations, 
but its appearance is spoilt bv the vulgarity of its 
binding and the gaudy varnished print that forms 
its frontispiece. Mary M. Heaton. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William SrorriswooDE, the newly-elected 
President of the Royal Society', has resigned the 
office of Secretary to the Royal Institution. We 
are informed that, in recognition of his valuable 
services as treasurer and subsequently' ns secretary, 
it is proposed that the members shall subscribe for 
a bust of Mr. Spottiswoode, to be presented to the 
Royal Institution. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly 
publish a volume entitled Notes of a Naturalist, on 
Board the “ Challenger," by Mr. II. N. Moseley, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
lately Naturalist to the Challenger Expedition. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, deals princi¬ 
pally with land-animals, containing also notes on 
the ethnology of the various countries visited. 

Mr. Bentley has in the press a work by Mr. 
Charles Rathbone Low, entitled The Afghan War 
°f 18.18-42: a Personal Narrative, from Journals 
and Correspondence of the late Major-General 
Augustus Abbott, C.B., B.A. Beside a detailed 
description of the marches from Quetta to Canda- 
har, Ghuznee, Cabul, and Jellalnbad, there will 


be found accounts of the expeditions to Pershoot, 
and to the Shinwarrie and Zoormut Valleys, and of 
the campaign in the Kohistan, all of which may be 
the scene of operations in the present war; and an 
account of the defence of Jellalabad, in which 
fresh light will be thrown on that memorable 
episode. 

Mr. T. H. Hall Caine, of Liverpool, has been 
engaged by the Liverpool Library and Arts Com¬ 
mittee to lecture at the Free Library in January 
on the poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Mr. W. Swan Sonnensciiein announces as in 
the press the English translation of Prof. Midler's 
Life of Field-Marshal Count Molt he, to which wo 
have recently made reference. Gapt. Hosier will 
edit the translation, and the hook will contain an 
excellent engraved portrait of the Count. 

Among Messrs. Longmans’ announcements we 
notice :— Julius Caesar, a Sketch, by J. A. Froude ; 
Memorials of the Civil War in Hertfordshire and 
the adjacent Counties, by the late Rev. John Webb, 
edited and completed by the Rev. T. W. Webb; 
Modern France, by Oscar Browning ; The Shilling 
History of England, by the Rev. M. Creighton, 
&c. 

Prop. A. W. Ward has undertaken to write 
on Chaucer, and Mr. Henry James, jun. on Haw¬ 
thorne, for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.'s series of 
“ English Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley. 

A new weekly illustrated journal, The Bog's 
own Paper, is to appear in January, conducted by 
the editor of the Leisure Hour. It will contain 
stories by the most popular writers, articles on 
outdoor and indoor sports and pastimes, incidents 
of travel and adventure, and all the variety of 
matter likely to he attractive. There is much 
need of a journal of this sort to replace some of 
the “ penny dreadfuls ” at present too widely cir¬ 
culated. 

The New Shakspere Society has just sent out 
its books for this year:—1. Transactions, 1877-9, 
Part I. containing papers by Messrs. Spedding, 
Daniel, Spalding, Rose, and Cook, with a reprint 
of the only three leaves left of Wager's Cruell 
Debt ter, 1500. 2. Harrison's Description of Eng¬ 
land in Shakspere's l'oiith, 1577-87, edited by Mr. 
Furnivall, Part II., with a large view of Cheapside 
in holiday time in 1008; a Map of Shakspere's 
Roads to London ; Plans of Canterbury in 1583, 
and Cambridge about 1590; extracts from Howes, 
Busino, Lie la Serre, Sc... on London in 1597-1038; 
nnd a paper on the Bankside, Southwark, and 
the Globe and other Theatres there, bv Mr. W. 
Rcndle, with three plans of Paris Garden (1627) 
nnd the Bankside. 3. Robert Chester's Love’s 
Martyr: or, Jtosalins Complaint, 1001, with its 
Supplement containing Shakspere's Phoenix and 
Turtle, &c., edited by Dr. Grosart,and partly his gift. 
In the last volume is put forward the theory that 
the Phoenix and Turtle are Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Essex, a theory which has been 
strongly protested against by some of the leading 
members of the society.. As the new edition of 
Dr. Ingleby's Centurie of Pragse cannot be finished 
this year, it will probably be carried over to next 
year s lxioks, though it was at first intended fur 
the 1878 issue. 

At the Manchester Literary Club on Monday 
last, Mr. H. II, lloworth, F.S.A., said that in re¬ 
cently examining the Fulda Aunals for another 
purpose he had met with a passage which seems 
to be a conclusive answer to the perverse theory 
of Mr. Ross as to the non-authenticity of the 
Anmds of Tacitus. As is well known, Poggio 
claimed to have discovered the first six books of 
the Annals at the Monastery of Fulda. The 
Annals of Fulda from the year 838 to 803 were 
written by Ruodolfus, who is described in the 
work itself as “ Fuldensis coenobii presbyter et 
monaehus qui apud tocius pene Germanine partes 
doctor egregius et insignia atque omnium artium 
nobiiissimus auctor habebatur.” In the year 852, 
while relating the doings of Louis the German, 


the son of the Emperor Louis the Pious, Ruodolfus 
says: “ Igitur in loco qui appellatur Mimida, super 
amnem quern Cornelius Tacitus, scriptor rermn 
a Romanis in ea gente gestarum, Visurgim, mo- 
derni vero Wisaraha, vocant,” &c. It is clear, 
therefore, that in 852 a monk of Fulda had access 
to a work of Tacitus referring to the Weser. Ac¬ 
cording to the index, Tacitus mentions the Weser 
on five occasions, and strangely enough all five 
occur in the first two books of the Annals — 
namely, in Book I., lxx.; Book II., ix., xi., xviy 
xvii. This shows conclusively that Ruodolfus, 
the chronicler of Fulda, had access to a copy of 
the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus in the 
year 852, which exactly confirms the statement of 
Poggio that he discovered the same Bix books at 
Fulda, and effectually disposes of the reasoning 
of Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Henry Irving will have ready his acting 
edition of Hamlet when he opens his season at 
the Lyceum with that play on December 28. The 
Preface will be written by Mr. Frank Marshall, 
for the purpose of justifying the scenery and, 
dress used, in their non-adherence to strict ar¬ 
chaeological details. The play being largely if 
not wholly Elizabethan, and not Old Danish, in 
spirit, Mr. Irving claims considerable liberty in 
dealing with its theatrical accessories, and his 
views are warmly sympathised in by Mr. Frank 
Marshall. 

The sixth and last volume of Mr. My nors Bright's 
edition of Pejtys's Diary, which Messrs. Bickers have 
brought out in such handsome form, will be ready 
about Christmas, with a full Index by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. Mr. Bright having resolved not to 
print a second edition, Messrs. Bickers have raised 
the price of the only hundred copies that are left 
of the first edition. There is no doubt that it will 
soon become a scarce book. 

A correspondent writes :— 

“ Mr. John Leigh, the Officor of Health for Manchester, 
and a leading spirit in the literary clubs of that city, 
has appended to his late biennial Report some very 
valuable maps showing the growth and sanitary con¬ 
dition of his city. The like of one of these I wish the 
Registrar-General, or some other authority, would 
give us for London. It is a zoned map of Manchester, 
showing: (1.) the old town, long since given up ex¬ 
clusively to commerce; (2.) the irregular belt of 
dwellings round it. built before 1831, and now gradu¬ 
al ly bei ng absorbed by factories;(3.) the new dwel li ngs 
erected since 1831, mainly for artisans. The history 
of the city is shown at a glance. Now, what we want 
for London is, to start with the first authentic map, 
Norden's, of 1503, as a centre, and round that add 
varying belts of colour showing the growth of the 
metropolis—say, every fifty years up to 1800, and then 
every twenty years since its start on its enormous 
modern development. Though tho value and inf-rest 
of such a map to every student of London in and since 
Elizabeth’s time, and to overy dweller in it now, are 
evident at once, Mr. Stanford says it would not pay ; 

I therefore appeal to the John Leigh of London, who¬ 
ever he be, and his Boird of Health, or the Registrar- 
General, to give us this most useful map.” 

Mr. Guy Roslyn's new journal, The Biograph, 
will be ready for January 1879. No. 1 will coo- 
tain biographical sketches of Wilkie Collins, 
I>eonard Courtney, M.P., R. E. Francillon, Canon 
Girdlestone, Francis George Heath, John llol- 
lingshead, Henry Irving, Theodore Martin, Aug. 
E. M ulready, and Sir Charles Whetham. 

We are informed on good authority that Sir II. 
S. Maine has not yet consented to retain his pro¬ 
fessorship at Oxford for another year. He has- 
been pressed to do so, but nothing is as yet 
decided. 

Mr. J. N. Lockyer’s “ Preliminary Note on 
the Compound Nature of the Chemical Elements,” 
which was announced for reading before the Royal 
Society on Thursday last, has been postponed until 
the 12th inst. 

The Teyler Society, at Haarlem, have offered 
one of their usual gold medals for a dissertation 
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embodying “ a history of the Christian Church at 
Rome from its origin to about the middle of the 
third century.” English, as well as Dutch, Latin, 
French, and German, is admissible. The papers 
must he written by a different hand from the 
author's, and sent to the “ Fundatiehuis van den 
Herr Teyler van der Hulst,” at Haarlem. 

Tint current number of the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher has an article by Herr von Treitschke on 
“ The Days of Foreign Rule,” being a general sur¬ 
vey of the political and literary aspect of Germany 
at the beginning of the present century. It is a 
portion of the Introduction to a forthcoming work, 
Deutsche Gcschichte im 10. Jahrhundert. Herr 
Julian Schmidt contributes an excellent article on 
Goethes Italienische Reise, which he views as the 
central work of the German Renaissance, and con¬ 
siders in its relation to the literary development 
of Germany. 

The death is announced of Emil Brachvogel, 
the author of Narcissus, and since 1854 secretary 
of Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin, aged fifty-four. 

The Prussian Archives contemplate an extensive 
publication from their treasures. Within the 
coming year twelve works will be issued dealing 
with general German and Prussian history, and 
eight bearing upon territorial history, as well as a 
work on Prussia and the Catholic Church since 
1640, and Frederick William I. and his Activity for 
•General Education in Prussia. 

The author of a pamphlet which has been 
exciting some interest in Germany, Der Nuntius 
Kommt, proves to be Count Arnim. 

IIep.r K. n. Hermann, of Halle, has completed 
a Bibliotheca Germanica, a very important biblio¬ 
graphical compilation, which records all works that 
have appeared in Germany from I860 to 1875 
bearing upon Old German, its language and its 
literature. 

According to the Augsbur g Allgcmrine Zei/ung 
it would appear that up to the present time doubts 
have existed as to the authenticity of the Will of 
Luther, which is in the possession of the Evan¬ 
gelical Church of Hungary. This document has 
recently been examined by experts, and compared 
with letters of Luther’s, and has now been pro¬ 
nounced genuine. The document came into Hun¬ 
gary together with various M.SS. belomring to the 
learned theologian Johann Benedict Carpzovius. 
It was bought by the Archduchess Maria Dorothea 
for 400 gold florins, and presented by her to the 
Evangelical Church, in whose archives it has till now 
reposed. The committee of investigation as to its 
genuineness, having pronounced decisively in its 
favour, now propose that this interesting relic 
shall he preserved in the national Museum of 
Pesth. 

At the sale last week, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Ilodge, of the stock of books of 
Mr. William Heath, of New Oxford Street, who 
has retired from business, the following were 
among the most noteworthy lots:—Clarendon's 
History of the Rebellion, with the suppressed pass¬ 
ages, Oxford, 1826-27, 19/. 10s.; Dibdin’s Biblio¬ 
graphical Decameron, 3 vols., large paper, 1817, 
34/. ; Dyce’s editions of Greene, Peele, Webster, 
&c., 17 vols., 20/.; Dyce’s edition of R. Bentley, 
3 vols., large paper (only 12 copies printed), 
5/. 2s. 6<Z. ; Archaeological Journal, 26 vols., 
01. 10s.; Biblia Sacra Latina, MS. on vellum, 
thirteenth century, 6/. ; Bibliotheca de Autores 
Espaholes, Madrid, 1850-63, 13/. 15s.; Diurnum 
Romanian, MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 6/.; 
Donovan’s British Insects, 71. 18s.; English 
Historical Society’s Publications, large paper, 15/.; 
another copy, 81. 15s.; Archaeologia, 47 vols., 
20/. 15s.; Baine’s County Palatine and Duchy of 
Lancaster, 4 vols., large paper, 10/. 7s. 6 d. ; Cam¬ 
den Society's Publications, 110 vols., 8/. 6s.; 
Chronicles of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, &c., by Arnold, Fabyan, Froissart, 
&.C., 24 vols., 28 1. 10s.; Asbmole's Institu¬ 

tions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Order of 


the Garter, plates by Hollar, 1672, 4/. 12s.; 
Claude le Lorraine's Liber Veritatis, 1819, 14/.; 
Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, 13/. 10s.; 
Hasted’s History of Nent, 71. 10s.; Library of 
the Fathers of the Catholic Church, 42 vols., 
20/. 10s.; Petitot's Me moires relatifs a t Ilistoire 
de France, 19/. 10s.; Meyer’s British Birds and 
their Eggs, 12/.: Faber's Origin of Pagan Idola¬ 
try, 3 vols,, 1816, 6/. 10s. ; Harleian Miscellany, 
11/. 6s.; Lodge 8 Portraits of Illustrious Person¬ 
ages, 12 vols., large paper, 18/.; Loddige's Botan¬ 
ical Cabinet, 9/. 15s.; Museo Borbonico, Naples, 
10/. 15s. ; Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, edited by 
Haslewood, 1813, 8/. 15s.; Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 
with additions, 61. 2s. Or/. ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
enlarged by Caley, Ellis, &c., 34/.; Ilolinshed’s 
Chronicles of England, Sec., 1586, 12/.; Horsley s 
Britannia Romana, 1732, 10/.; Houbraken and 
Yertue's Heads of Illustrious Persons, vol. i., 1743, 
9/. 5s.; Nash's Mansions of England, 3 vols., 
15/. 10s.; Percy Society's Publications, 2'/.; 
Retrospective Review, 3 series, 10/. 15s.; Shake¬ 
speare Society’s Publications, 13/. 5s.; Sowerby's 
English Botany, ](>/.; another copy, 15/. 5s.; 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han, 2 vols., 
81. 12s. (id .; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
with Dallaway’s additions, 81. 10s.; Warner's 
Collections for Hampshire, 81. 10s.; Scott's Art. of 
Shooting, Gl. 12s. 6 d .; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
by Sir H. Nicolas, 5/. 5s. The sale, which lasted 
three days, realised a total sum of 2,108/. Is. 

We have received Russia, by D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, new edition (Cassells); Report of the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
Part IV. (Washington); The Fire Empires, by 
R. I. Wilberforce, fifteenth edition (Pickering); 
Memorials of T. G. Godfrey-Faussett, second 
edition (Parker) ; How to Prepare for Civil Service 
Competition, by P. W. Joyce, third edition 
(Dublin: Gill); 77ic Beginnings, by the Author of 
New Pages of Natural History, Sec. (Triibner); 
Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson, by 
his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon, cheap edition (Edin¬ 
burgh : Jack); Life of Palissy the Potter, by 
Henry Morley, new edition (Cassells); In¬ 
structions for Testing Telegraph Lines, Vol. I., 
by Louis Schwendler, second edition (Triibner) ; 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, translated by the liev. 
C. Lesingham Smith, fourth edition (Samuel 
Harris and Co.) ; Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
sixteenth edition, by B. Vincent (Moxon); Alzog's 
Manual of Universal Church History, translated 
bv F. J. Pabisch and the Rev. T. S. Byrne, 
Vol. III. (Cincinnati: Clarke; London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.) ; Eason's Almanac and Hand¬ 
book for Ireland for 1879 (Dublin : Smith): Opera 
Patmm Ajmto/icorum, ed. F. X. Funk, editio post 
Ilefelianam quartam quinta (Tubingae : Laupp); 
Uebcrzengungstreue, autorisirte deutsche Bear- 
beitung des Essay “On Compromise’’von John 
Morley (Hannover: Riimpler). 


notes of travel. 

The last number of Guido Cora’s Cosmos is 
more than usually interesting. Dr. Crdvaux pre¬ 
sents us with a succinct account of his explora¬ 
tions in Guiana during 1877, which is rendered 
intelligible by a map. Dr. Matteueci and Gessi 
report on their proceedings in Fadasi. Their 
letters contain but little that is new. Fadasi is 
not the great commercial town which it was for¬ 
merly supposed to be, but is nevertheless fre¬ 
quented by Gallas, who barter their cattle, horses, 
and iron for salt, a commodity which they are 
obliged to procure in Abyssinia, on the Indian 
Ocean, or at Fadasi. The road to Kafa was 
found to be impracticable. It is infested by Amam 
negroes, of whom the Gallas stand in much fear, 
and who show no mercy to the caravans that fall 
into their power. The Gallas themselves refused 
to render any aid to the Italian explorers, whom 
they looked upon as agents of the Egyptian 
Government, sent to spy out the nakedness of the 
land, with a view to its ulterior conquest. Signor 
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Cora is very patriotically aiding the efforts of 
Signor Renzi Manzoni, who is engaged in an ex¬ 
ploration of Yemen, and appeals for subscriptions 
on his behalf. Signor Manzoni last year travelled 
from Aden to Sana and back, and on June lo of 
the present year started once more for the interior 
with the intention of pushing his explorations 
north as far as Asyr, and east to Hadhramiut 
On August 1 he reached Sana, having travelled in 
way of Tais, Mokha, and HodeidR. Signor Cob 
promises to publish further particulars in his next 
number, together with a map of Yemen. 

According to the Cologne Gazette- the coining 
anthropological exhibition at Sanmrcand premiss 
to contain some interesting novelties, among whick 
are to be reckoned a collection of articles in daily 
use—-costumes, weapons, &c., belonging to tie 
little-known tribes of the Soyd Valley. Among 
these tribes the Galtsclii are of peculiar interest 
They are a race till now almost unknown, living in 
the most inaccessible gorges of the Hindu-Koah. 
The Galtschi live in perfect isolation from the 
other tribes of Mid-Asia. They date their history 
from Alexander of Macedon, and claim to te 
descendants of a portion of the army which m 
scattered over Asia. Their customs have kept them 
removed from tho influence of all foreign cultnre, 
and, as they have carefully avoided all intercourse 
with their neighbours, their type ha3 remained 
pure. Though they are regarded as barbarous, 
and are singularly jealous of approach, it seems 
not unlikely that an expedition conducted with 
care and tact might lead to some interesting his¬ 
torical results. 

The new number of the Paris Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains papers on the shortest 
route for a line of railway from Central Asia, 
translated from a brochure by the Grand We 
Nicholas, and on Guinea by the Abbe M/hsm. 
as well as a letter by M. Tli. Ber, respecting tae 
Rio Casca in Peru. There is also an interesiiar 
map showing the Indian reservations in the United 
States, and the number of Indians located in than 
in 1&76. 

Among the contents of the just-publbhe! 
Bolleltino of the Italian Geographical Society are 
articles on the Italian Expedition to Equatorisl 
Africa and the Swedish Arctic Expedition, tfe 
latter of which is illustrated by a very naw 
executed map showing the course of the D<« 
from Tromso to Port Dickson and Cape Chel¬ 
yuskin. 

Tns September-October Bulletin oftheBebac 
Geographical Society, w r hich has just reached ux 
is an unusually good one. The number opens wS 
a lengthy paper, translated from the German, v.tn 
corrections by M. Polchet, and entitled “ Ksqui* 
Geographique et Naturello du Sud-Est « 
1’ Afrique,” which is followed by Reports and letters 
from M. Cambierand other members of the Bek® 
Expedition to Central Africa. From these f 
learn that tho International African AssociatiJ 
have received news, by telegraph from Aden, that 
M. Cambier bad passed through Ugogo, and tut 
MM. Wautier and Dutrieux were to leave 
Mpwapwa on October 10. Among the other con¬ 
tents are articles on Photography in its relations 
to Geography, the Cultivation of Coffee, Sc. 

An exploring party who have recently returned 
to Cooktown, Queensland, from the Jfpt* 
River, report having found some magnitude 
basalt plains, which are said to be well-suite) 
both for grazing purposes and sugar-cultivation. 

Writing from Kalgan (Changckia-kow) intj e 
Great Wall, the Rev. James Gilmour, of tc 
London Missionary Society, who has had muc 
experience among the Mongols, furnishes some in¬ 
formation respecting Lama-miao or DoIod-^ 
(Seven Lakes), about which, though it has 
occasionally visited by Europeans, but uttle L ' 
known. It is distant about one hundred an 
twenty miles from Kalgan, and is the centre - 
considerable trade with Mongolia. It is not 
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atjode of any Mongols, and, though some 5,000 
Chinese live there, very few make it their home. 
Most of them come from a distance, trade there 
for a certain number of years, and then return to 
their families. About a mile from the town are 
two large Lama temples, from which the place 
derives its Chinese name. At certain periods 
these temples are visited by large numbers of 
Mongols, and. adds Mr. Gilmour, ‘'it is said that 
two of the living Buddhas in Peking go yearly to 
Lama-ruiao to escape from the uncongenial heat 
of the Peking summer.” 

A Sydney paper has received a report of a 
journey in New Guinea undertaken recently by 
the Key. J. Chalmers in company with Mr. 
Chester, the magistrate at Thursday Island. 
Starting from Slacev Island, South Cape, they 
landed at Vara win, Catamaran Bay, to join the 
native chief who had promised to act as their 
guide. The party first travelled along a narrow 
belt of level land, swampy and thickly wooded, 
and then, ascending for some 200 feet, boro away 
to the south-east across the ridge, after which 
they descended by the side of a fine waterfall to 
the sea-level, and followed the bed of a stream for 
some distance. Crossing a mountain spur, they 
proceeded along a valley through thick bush until 
they struck a large river, called the Uaava, which 
flows to the south-east, falling into the sea at 
Modeva, Catamaran Bay. There are many affluents 
falling into the Gaava, and the party had to travel 
in water, running over boulders and in a pebbl_v 
bed. Leaving the river, they ascended for some 
2,000 feet, and reached a ridge of a mountain 
named Ubruga, 2,700 feet above the sen. Some 
of the party camped here, while Mr. Chalmers 
with the guide pressed on to the village at the 
base. Following the ridge for some distance, the 
latter reached a spur of the Korapito, and de¬ 
scending struck a river, formed bv numerous 
mountain torrents and called Bosariria, which 
flow s westward into a lagoon at Orangerie Bav. 
Passing a village named Ihmagere, they proceeded 
along a level country, through thick bush and 
numerous plantations, to l)io-dio. Beyond this 
place they met with another large river, the 
iSalrarai, which flows west and north to a lagoon, 
and passing through several villages along level 
land, through thick hush and over several creeks 
and rivulets, they came to a large stream, the 
Bamima, and then to a still larger one. They 
went along this for Many miles, and after that 
towards a valley leading to a mountain which 
they wished to reach. The district here is called 
Ariba, and comprises eighteen villages, with a line 
rich soil, well watered all round ; and it may be 
remarked that here, far away inland, Mr. Chalmers 
observed large cocoa-nut groves, with healthy- 
looking trees covered with tine nuts, though it is 
sometimes supposed that these trees will not 
flourish away from the sea-coast. 

Some further information has been received from 
Prof. Nordenskiuld, detailing his proceedings up 
to August 27, when ho left the mouth of the 
Lena for Behriug Strait. Having made a careful 
survey' of Bickson Harbour, at the mouth of the 
Yenisei, the two exploring vessels left for the 
north-east on August 10, and four days after¬ 
wards safely rode at anchor in Actinia Bay, on 
the strait separating Taimir Island from the main¬ 
land. On August 19 Cape Chelyuskin, the north¬ 
ernmost capo of Asia, in lat. 77° 41' N., long. 
104° 1' F., was saluted. The higher forms of life 
were scarce on the land as wcli as in the sea, 
but two walruses and many bearded and 
hispid seals were met with. The dredge and 
swab furnished interesting specimens ofCrinoideae 
and Asturias. The laud to the south of Cape 
Chelyuskin rises to a height of 3,000 feet, and, 
although the summits were free from snow, 
small glaciers descended below 800 or 1,000 feet 
above the sea-level. As far as Preobrasheuskv 
Island, at the mouth of the Khatanga inlet, ice in 
considerable quantities was met with, but tbence 


as far as the Lena the sea was warm and free 
from ice, which Prof. Nordenskiold ascribes to the 
large volume of warm water discharged by that 
river. 


OBITUARY. 

O. H. LEWES. 

English thought has sustained a heavy and un¬ 
expected loss. In the prime of his intellectual 
activity, Mr. Lewes has been cut down, while the 
great work of his life was still but half complete. 
Of a career so varied as his, of a mind so versatile, 
and of works extending over an immense field of 
subjects, it is hardly possible to speak within the 
first few hours of his loss becoming known: it 
would be hardly seemly to attempt it. But as 
more than one friend of his has expressed a wish 
that I should say a fen' words at once as to his 
position in English philosophy, I will try to de¬ 
scribe in a few sentences the nature of the loss we 
have to deplore, in that broken work of thought 
which is now arrested, but, we may hope, not 
finally cut short. 

Fresh as I am myself from his open grave, I 
shall make no attempt to tell the tale of his 
singular literary career. Still less shall I seek to 
form any critical analysis of his work. But with 
the deep interest I have in the point of view 
which he occupied in general philosophy, I feel 
this to be a time emphatically to claim for him his 
place. Each of us can only estimate that place, 
whatever it may be, from his own point of view. 
And from any point of view his place stands very 
high indeed among the English thinkers of our 
age. 

It would probably be admitted by competent 
men of uny school that in the sphere of pure 
philosophy and the laws of abstract speculation, 
apart from one name which will rise to all minds 
unspoken, Mr. G. Lewes at bis death stood with¬ 
out a rival. Putting aside the yet unfinished 
work known as Synthetic Philosophy, it can hardly 
be pretended that any living Englishman has pro¬ 
duced n work on abstract thought which can 
compare with the Problems of Li fe and Mind in 
richness, in acumen, and in brilliancy of every 
sort. Whatever may be the opinions held, how¬ 
ever high any of us might be incliued to rate this 
or that philosophy, this or that theology, or the 
title of this or the other school or teacher, it 
would be almost a paradox to pretend that any 
living Englishman (with one notable exception) has 
given us actual products of anything like the same 
calibre. Men who dilfer most from his theology, 
his logic, his metaphysics, his science, and his 
whole philosophical synthesis will yet have to 
admit that his last three volumes as a whole 
travel into a higher and a wider field of specula¬ 
tion than the published work of any living English 
philosopher but one. It will be difficult to name 
three other volumes in which problems so difficult 
and so varied have been treated with such vigour 
and originality. On the great and burning ques¬ 
tion of our time, the contrast between Spiritualism 
and Materialism ; on the ultimate laws of thought, 
the canons of proof and the abstract logic of all 
philosophy; on the relations of the objective and 
the subjective world; on the correspondence 
between ideas and realities, nothing more ex¬ 
haustive aud acute has been written in our 
own time than the Problems of Life and Mind. 
The philosophical and scientific world has perhaps 
hardly yet worked out all the consequences of the 
arguments presented to it in the Physical Basis 
of Mind. The special ground which it occupies 
—the translation, as it were, of biological science 
into the formulae of general philosophy—is a very 
peculiar one, aud has hitherto been treated in 
England by not more than three or four writers at 
most. This is essentially a work to be judged 
by a very small class; and that judgment has yet 
to be given. It would be difficult to name any 
second work of an English writer in which these 
questions have been so carefully handled and so 


brilliantly set forth. What will be the ultimate 
verdict that is given of this attempt to found a 
biological psychology, of the critical modifi¬ 
cation proposed for the doctrine of (reneral 
Evolution, aud of the trenchant criticism 
it contains on the theory of psychological 
Automatism, we have yet to see in the 
future. Henceforth no English philosopher, 
whether he comes to these coutral problems of 
thought from the point of viow of Psychology- 
pure and simple, or the point of view of Biology 
pure and simple, or from what is doubtless the 
true point of view, that of a really synthetic 
philosophy, will be able to get to his ground 
at all until ho has mastered and assimilated, 
rejected or modified, the canons laid down in the 
Physical Basis of Mind. 

I have insisted especially on the importance of 
Mr. Lewes’ last three volumes because far too 
much attention has been given to his early and 
popular works, which, however fit to found a great 
reputation in literature, cannot be compared in 
power, ripeness, and depth to his latest works. 
Even the History of Philosophy, which has acted on 
the mind of this generation almost more than any 
single book except Mr. Mill's Loyic, is a work 
of literature rather than of philosophy, being an 
admirable piece of synthetic criticism and exposi¬ 
tion, not a system of constructive doctrine. It is 
because in his three latest volumes Mr. Lewes has 
taken a high stand on this difficult ground that 
his place will be found in the future among the 
philosophers, rather than the men of letters, of 
our Victorian age. It is strange to find men to 
whom Mr. Lewes was merely a journalist and a 
critic, and who seem never to have heard of the 
Problems of Life and Mind. It is as if Bacon 
were to be known by bis Essays, and Hume by 
his History of England. 

In truth it would seem as yet as if Mr. Lewes 
were not being valued at his right measure 
mainly because his knowledge was of so wide 
a range and his work so comprehensive in its 
field. In an age when subdivision of special work 
is carried so far as it is now it is rare indeed to 
find men who are equally at home in many de¬ 
partments of thought, and there is a tendency to 
doubt the value of any- such general attainments. 
No w, it was precisely by this versatility of resources 
and encyclopaedic turn of mind that Mr. Lewes 
belonged in some ways more to the men of the 
eighteenth century than to those of the nineteenth. 
His intellectual forefathers were the great French 
thinkers of the last century—and no finer type of 
intelligence than theirs has existed in modern 
times. He shared their intellectual eagerness aud 
hopefulness; their confidence in human nature and 
the practical resources of the human reason; ho 
shared their humane spirit, their abhorrence of 
superstition and tradition in thought, their affinity 
for and their skill in assimilating every side of 
human culture. It would be idle to enter into any 
barren weighing out or comparison of minds. But it 
is singular how much there was in Mr. Lewes 
that was akin to Diderot—in his great range of 
knowledge, in his brilliant powers of illustration, 
in his passion for kindling reflection out of every 
topic and product of human intelligence, in his 
power of preaching philosophy on the tritest text 
and in the plainest forms. He had, moreover, 
much of the great freethinker's literary fertility 
and inexhaustible openness of mind. And, if in 
our age it had been necessary, or possible, to con¬ 
struct a new Encyclopaedia to do the work of the 
first, Mr. Lowes would have been one of the two 
or three living men with the requisite knowledge 
and mental vitality to carry it out with success. 
If, as some writers have reminded us, Mr. Lowes 
began life as a journalist, a critic, a novelist, a 
dramatist, a biographer, and an essayist, it is as 
well to remember that he closed his life as a 
mathematician, a physicist, a chemist, a biologist, 
a psychologist, and the author of a system of ab¬ 
stract general philosophy. 

To me the most important fact in the career of 
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Mr. Lewes is his close connexion with Comte and 
with Positivism. It will not be forgotten that he 
was the first to make known the great philosopher 
of France to Englishmen; that he has done more 
than any other Englishman to prepare the way 
for that system of philosophy; and that of all 
prominent English men of science he had far the 
■closest affinity for Comte. It is at the same time 
■certain that he stoutly rejected much in Comte's 
■philosophical method, that he ignored his social 
system, and quite repudiated his scheme of reli¬ 
gious reorganisation. Nevertheless, the truth 
remains that, in the widest sense of that term, 
Mr. Lewes was the chief representative to most 
reading Englishmen of the Positive Philosophy. 
It is to the potency of that Positive Philosophy 
that Mr. Lewes owes his real influence-, and it is 
through that alone that justice will ultimately be 
■done to his true merit as nn English teacher. 

Judging, then, the work of Mr. Lewes in this 
light, we shall conclude that his true influence has 
mot nearly reached its limit; that it will continue 
to gain and deepen ; nay, rather that his highest 
influence has scarcely begun to tell. He has 
lived hardly long enough to see the promise of the 
•work that ho has yet to do. We, who look on 
■death as the opening of a new and higher form of 
activity, are the last to believe that his labours 
ihave been laid to sleep in the grave in which we 
have placed the worn-out limbs of our friend. 
His thoughts have yet to be mastered : to work, 
■to bear fruit, and to come to their prime. And 
his thoughts will continue to live in no ordinary 
measure and in no common sense. For all that 
he lias left unspoken to the world he has committed 
to the charge of one who had not only most perfect 
■communion of thought with him, but the perfect 
■capacity to expound and express that thought. 
And if there is much that is oppressive to the 
imagination in the fatality which cuts off a vigor¬ 
ous mind in the full tide of its work, and leaves a 
great monument of English philosophy but half 
■complete, there is much consolation in the thought 
that the force of intellectual sympathy and the con¬ 
tinuity of our human efforts will overcome the blow 
of death itself. So that, while all that Mr. Lewes 
has already given to the world will continue to 
gain new meaning to successive generations of 
■readers, we may yet hope to see the interrupted 
labour of his latest years fused in the light of a 
■most congenial mind and interpreted with perfect 
■understanding and mastery of resource. 

Frederic Harrison. 


Hr. Orattfurd Tait Ramage died at Wallace 
Hall, Durafries-shire, on the 211th ultimo. He was 
born at Annefield, near Newhaven, on September 
10, 1803, and educated at the University of 
Edinburgh. His degree of LL.D. was, however, 
•conferred on him by the University of Glasgow in 
1852. Since 1841 he has held the Rectorship of 
■the endowed school of Wallace Hall. When an 
attempt was made to sever the connexion of the 
parish schools of Scotland with its Established 
■Church Dr. Ramage vigorously opposed the proposi¬ 
tion. In 1804 he published a selection of Beautiful 
Thought* from Latin Author*, with English Transla¬ 
tions. This has passed through three editions, and 
been succeeded by similar compilations from Greek, 
■German, Spanish, French, and Italian writers. 
His travels in Italy, from its most southern point 
through its whole range, led him to bring out in 
1808 a vdlurne on The Kooks and By-ways of 
Italy, which he had explored forty years pre¬ 
viously. This volume related only to the Neapo¬ 
litan dominions and a small part of the Papal 
States: his promise to deal at some future period 
with the other districts of Italy was never ful¬ 
filled. Only a month ago Messrs. Longmans pub¬ 
lished for Dr. Ramage a work entitled Bible 
Echoes in Ancient Classics. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


that the writing is undoubtedly Pahlavi. Th* i 
handwriting is large and massive, as if written i 
with a stumpy reed-pen, having a nib one-fifth or 1 
an inch broad ; and is almostas difficult to decipher 1 
as many sprawling handwritings of the present 
day. In fact, the only real difficulty in reedio? 1 
these fragments is the decipherment of the had- i 

writing, ns nearly all the words which are easily 1 

legible (sav, about 44 out of 4!)) are in common 
use in the Pahlavi MSS. preserved by the Parsi?, 
and the grammatical construction is precisely the I 
same as in those MSS.: facts well worthy of con- | 
sirieration by those few Orientalists who still 
doubt the genuineness of the Parsi books. The 
letters that differed most from their modern forms 
seem to have been s and k ; a and h were not alike 
as they are now, but h was the nearest to its 
present form; d was usually larger than y, and 
dd differed somewhat from th, though both were 
approaching their present shape. These peculiari¬ 
ties accord very well with the supposed age of 
these fragments, inferred from the other papyri 
found with them. 

Regarding the meaning of their contents it is 
necessary to speak with great reserve, as the three 
fragments I have examined do not contain a suffi¬ 
cient variety of words to render the deciphermft! 
of all the letters absolutely certain; but, subject , 

to the corrections which the fifty other fragments | 

may supply, I think the following may be taken 
as approximate translations of two of the frag¬ 
ments (using italics in doubtful words):— 

1. Four lines. “ Of worth that which is bestis Ihat 
which understands without seeing; wise is that, saga 
also, whose justice is indiscriminate goodness.” 

2. Fourteen lines. “ For causing inattention, more¬ 

over, I, because of this act of hie, move slowly; 
width of . . . 

and he is not inattentive in excess. Be there atitoa* 
whose sin is in his son, so that he is bloodstained, tin 
inward fruit of this ono which is . . . bextats 
external. The sin which is inward was and mil y 
interwoven; the reckoning is this inwardly till de 
hair of Apriiim is ... by me, even so « 
.... becomes the inside. . . .” 

As the whole of the fifty or sixty fragments 
are now being examined by Prof. Sacbau at 
Berlin, he will, no doubt, be soon able to give s 
better account of them than I can presume to do 
from the limited material at my disposal. But if 
the above translations be approximately correct, 
these Pahlavi papyri would seem to have treated 
of religious subjects, and possibly not from a 
Zoroa3trian point of view. In fact, if the word 
Apriarn (which is very nearly the Pahlavi form ot 
Abraham) be a name, it seems to point either to 
Judaism or Christianity ; and the general tendency 
of the sentences looks something like that ol sa 
epistle or sermon. E. W. West. 


PAPYRI FROM THE FAYUM. 

Wimbledon : Decomber 2,1878. 

In the Academy of September 7 (p. 244) Mr. 
Rogers announced the discovery of a number of 
apyri fragments, last winter, written most pro- 
ably in the eighth century of our era in a variety 
of languages. They are said to have been found 
in a grave in the Fayum district in Egypt, and to 
be written chiefly in Greek and Arabic; but 
several are in Coptic, Hebrew, and Pahlavi. The 
greater part of these papyri were purchased by 
the German Consul at Cairo, and they are now in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

With regard to the Pahlavi fragments, I am 
indebted to Dr. Stern, Assistant-Director in that 
museum, for the information that they are some 
fifty or sixty in number, written in the same 
handwriting on papyrus, linen, and leather; but 
few pieces cod tain more than a few words. He 
kindly sent me tracings of three of the most com¬ 
plete fragments, comprising altogether nineteen 
Sines, five inches long, written one inch apart, and 
containing about seventy-three words, some of 
which are more or less obliterated. 

A cursory glance at these tracings is sufficient 
to identify several letters, and to ascertain the fact 


WILLIAM STEACHEY, 1612. 

3 St. George's Square, N.W.: D«. 2.lM- _ 
With Mr. R. II. Major’s excellent edition ui 
William Strachey s History of Traiaile into I it- 
ginia Britannia fur the Hakluyt Society, 1B40, "■) 
which Mrs. Major's illustrations add so mo® 
interest, Mr. Major quotes Strachey's Laici f'<* 
Virginia, 1612, from the Oxford edition. Now, 
one of the British Museum case-books (C. 33, c. 
30) is a London edition of the latter work, 
“Printed for Walter Burre, 1612,”and oppose 
its title is a MS. address by Strachey to \\ illiatn 
Crashaw, minister in the Middle Temple (a wek- 
known divine, father of Richard Crashaw the 
poet), which Mr. Major would probably here 
noted for his Hakluyt Society men had it come 
under his eye. So I copy it here, with its owa 
stops, &c.:— 

** To the Reuerend ; and right worthy the Title of* 
Devine, who in so sacred an Expedition as is the re¬ 
duction of Heathen to the knowledg of the ener lining 
true God, stands vp, the only vnsatisfyed and firm 
Freinde of all that possess, & sit in so holy e 
Place; W m Crashawe Minister in the Middle-Temple- 
William Strachey, somtyme a Personal! eerrannt, and 
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now a Beadsman, for that Christian Coionie setting 
in Virginea Britania; wisheth full accomplishment of 
all Goodnes; & to that Plantation all happines, and 
roall, (and if it may be, Royal!) Freindos.” 

Mr. Major says (p. xv .):—“ It is to be pre¬ 
sumed that Strachey did not accompany his lord¬ 
ship [Lord Delawarr] to England [on March 28, 
1<311], although the editor has not been able to 
ascertain the precise date of the secretary’s return. 
That he was in London in 1(112 is certain.” The 
fact that the Laws which Strachey prints were 
*■ Againe exemplified and enlarged by Sir Thomas 
Dale, Knight, Marshall, and Deputio Gouernour, 
the 22 of June, 1011,” before he printed them, 
confirms Mr. Major's presumption. Strachey can¬ 
not have left the colony till after June 22, 1011. 

F. J. Fcrnivall. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON LANDOR. 

Helensburgh : November 30,1878. 

With reference to the epigram tlrat has now be¬ 
come famous in the form “ Those that have failed,’’ 
Arc., Mr. Leslie Stephen revives, in the Coni/iill 
for December, Landor's claim to the original set¬ 
ting. Some years ago (perhaps three or four) 
I pointed out that among English writers 
Dry den is probably the first to give epi¬ 
grammatic form to the thought. Probably Landor 
is nothing indebted to Dryden ; he is strong 
enough for such a comparatively small effort; 
but, if credit is due at all, Dryden is certainly 
entitled to his share. In the Preface to the trans¬ 
lations from Ovid's Metamorphoses, we find this 
pithy summary, “ The corruption of a poet is the 
generation of a critic," which is a generalisation 
from an immediately-preceding statement to the 
e fleet that “ Ill writers are usually the sharpest 
censors." That may very well have been (though 
not necessarily) the parent of Landor's “ Those 
who have failed as writers turn reviewers.” 

Thomas Bayne. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dec. !>.—5 p.m. London Institution: “Self-defence 
among l’l:int.«,” by F. Darwin. 

S r.M. Society of Arts: “fin Mathematical Instruments, 
III.,” by W. Muttien Williams. 

8.30 P.M. Ge ’graphical : “The Swedish Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion.” “The Dutch Arctic Kx|x*dition," and “The 
Route for Future Polar Discovery,” by C. R. Markham. 

Tuesday, Dec. 10.—8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
Heating and Ventilating Buildings; “Railway Work 
in Japan,” by W. F. Pother. 

8 r.M. Anthropological Institute: “Finds in Midian,” by 
Cant. R. F. Burton ; “Notes on Skulls from Midian,” 
by Prof. R. Owen and C. Carter Blake; “ On Left- 
handedues?,” by Dr. II. Muirhcad. 

8 p.m. Photographic: “Emulsion Processes.” by If. Cooper 
and L. Warnerke: “Demonstration of the Platinum 
Process,” by W. Willis. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11.—8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Euphrates 
Valley Route to India,” and “ Railways to Turkey and 
India,” by Hyde Clarke. 

8 P.M. Microscopical : “ On Oecisfr .» sphngtti (a new Species) 
and other Rotifers,” by Dr. Hudson; “On a New 
Microsjiectroscope without a Slit,” by F. II. Ward ; “ On 
Hoffnmu's New Form of Camera Lucida,” by F. Crisp. 

rni’ItfDAY, Dec. 12.—7 p.m. London Institution: “Wingless 
Birds. Fossil and Living.” by Prof. W. U. Flower. 

8 P.M. Mathematical: “On Motion,” by H. I’erigal; “On 
Forms of Numbers determined by Continued Frac¬ 
tions,” by S. Roberts ; “ On a Graphic Construction of 
the Powers of a Linear .Substitution,” by Prince C. tie 
Polignac. 

8 pm. Society of Arts : Chemical Meeting. 

8 p.m. Historical : “ Domestic Every-day Life, &c.. in this 
Country, IV ,” by G. Harris; Life and Literary Re¬ 
mains of Viadiraer Monomnchus, Grand Prince of 
Kyjev; ob. A.n. 1125," by the Rev. A. II. Wratislaw. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Dec. 13.—8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett. 

8 P.M. New Shak-pere Society : “ On the Times or Dura¬ 
tions of the Action of Sliakspere's Plays. Part II.— 
The Tragedies,” by P. A. Daniel. 

SATL’ltBAY, Dec. 14.—3 p.m. Physical: “On a Condenser of 
Variable Capacity,” by C. Boys; “On a Differential 
Air-Thermometer,” by Dr. O. J. Lodge. 


SCIENCE. 

Ejiigrammata Graeco, ex lapidibus collecta. 

Edidifc Georgius Kaibel. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
The 1,140 inscriptions contained in Herr 
Kaibel’s volume are divided into three parts, 
Sepulchral, Dedicatory, and Various. The 


first of these is the largest, extending to 290 
pages. The second, though including no less 
than seven subdivisions, Dis dic.ata , Homi- 
num lumores, Agonistica, Ephebica, Proscy- 
nemata, Hymni, Oracula, takes up no more 
than 1G4 pages, while the third and least 
considerable amounts to only 50. It will be 
seeu from this tabulation that the plan of 
the work is not quite the best—at any 
rate, not the most interesting that could 
have been devised. Sepulchral inscriptions, 
whether Pagan or Christian, are necessarily 
monotonous ; and many of those contained 
in this present work have no other interest 
than that they are undoubted relies of 
antiquity. 

Another fault which we have to find with 
Herr Kaibel is that he thinks it worth while 
to print inscriptions of which hardly a single 
word is preserved entire. As the work does 
not profess to be exhaustive, it would surely 
have been wiser to leave such melancholy 
fragments to the decent obscurity of learned 
journals. What conceivable gain can it be to 
any, even the most advanced, student of 
inscriptions to print such a collection of 
truncated words as No. 1036, consisting of 
nineteen lines, the first four and two last 
of which alone are tolerably entire, while of 
the rest, three letters at the beginning and 
an average of four at the end of the line, 
survive, not to baffle divination, for conjec¬ 
ture is hopeless, but to torment the reader 
by an exact reproduction from which he 
can learn nothing? 

In the restoration of the less imperfect 
inscriptions, Herr Kaibel relies mainly on 
Bockh, Kirchhoff, Jacobs, Hermann, and, 
among moro recent scholars, on Usener, 
Biicheler, and Wilamowifz. His own con¬ 
jectures, of course, are numerous. Many of 
these are ingenious ; a still larger number 
unconvincing, if not improbable. As a rule 
xve prefer the conjectures of the previous 
generation; and we cannot help expressing 
our conviction that in many cases where 
the editor thinks he has attained to certainty 
a very great number of equally plausible 
restorations might be suggested. But every¬ 
one will regret that Biicheler has not con¬ 
tributed more—a scholar whose divination 
is unsurpassed in our own if, indeed, in any 
time. 

The volume, in spite of these drawbacks, is 
edited with a conscientious care worthy of 
the highest praise. The various drafts of the 
doubtful passages are given at length, and 
the reader may thus form his own conclu¬ 
sion, if he is dissatisfied with Herr Kaibel’s. 
Generally when the Greek text presents 
any difficulty of construction or language, 
a Latin version (the notes are throughout 
in Latin) is appended. Attention is called 
to the form of the letters as determining the 
epoch of the inscription ; and peculiarities 
of style and diction are noticed where the 
era is difficult to determine on external 
grounds. The names of the chief previous 
editors are given, and their conjectures 
mentioned. Lastly, eight excellent indexes 
make the task of reference easy. 

Though the larger proportion of these 
remains can hardly be called intrinsically 
interesting, there are not wanting others of 
higher cast. Such for instance are the 
elegant hendecasyllables by the Emperor 


Hadrian (p. 329) ; the highly-finished 

elegiacs on a woman named Atthis 
(Newton, Discoveries of Halicarnassus, tab. 
94, 54)—in which not only is a stropbical 
recurrenco (4+6=4-(-6) discoverable, but 
the two strophes of four lines are dis¬ 
tinguished from the two strophes of six by 
the Ionic as these by the Doric dialect—the 
pathetic lines on a pet-dog (no. 626) ; the 
admirable epigram on two old women (no. 
232), which seems worth quoting:— 

IStrru) cal <f>(in its, cf>tX ij 'Hpipi), at l-vvepidoi 
At rrem^pa't ypaint, Trpb’ eieXidijpev opov, 

’\p(j)oT(pm koHijt. nptbrat yews’ a> yXvKvs "O pt)pos, 
Xo\vov 6j pvdovs rjtdnpev rjfit&eaiv. 

Others are interesting for the light they 
throw on particular authors. Thus the 
line (no. 945) K wemirtie iritis i/XOoi’, ait)’ l 
(it)’ at) irXoeapiccc iirijtrav , is an exact parallel, 
as Herr Kaibel observes, to the well-known 
words of I’etronius (57) et pner, in quit, 
capillatns in banc coloniala veni, just as the 
donble hexameter followed by a single penta¬ 
meter, twice found in the Satirae, is not 
uncommon in these inscriptions. The diffi¬ 
cult Tt't for be which occurs in an epigram 
of Callimachus is confirmed by two inscrip¬ 
tions in Phrygia (376, a, b). The Isiac 
hymn on page 439 contains a probable imi¬ 
tation of the Peleus and Thetis ; many of 
the epigrams in tho Anthology arc closely 
copied, sometimes actually repeated .with 
the change of a few words (No. 1084, a) ; 
and a hymn to Health, of which part is 
quoted by Atlienaeus, appears in a somewhat 
altered and more extended form (No. 1027). 
Some specimens of curses as well a3 prophy¬ 
lactics are given (pp. 511-513). 

Of the numerous emendations which a 
continued perusal of the volume suggested 
to me, I mention the following:—223. 10, 
Coital' tor Xt-antilr iratoi Xnrtivra tfitXoji ; 253. 
5, git nil pair ii-t for ft. n; 368. 5, ini dreV/viroe 
oipoc iciprtr seems more likely than Wad- 
dington’s ilpnos or Kaibel’s i ’bppor vel oIkoc ,” 
so again, 958, ^tioritov oi/mr (OINON, the 
stone) aytcdu'tgeior, where Kaibel prints 
bfiftor ; 387. 2, 3, originally seem to have run 
thus: b UTtoptroc ii pi) rpvt/iwi' avr role (jiiXntt; 
() irroq TtOryKC irtpiirarwr sat I'tnpbc- 527. 2, 
fit nos })-tcai'ur yiroe etc ptroirtaOt for w burett 
■triiior yfroc j 628. 1, riptpatnr for ripiputrn o'; 

646. 14, 6, ti ovk ioi’ ye, “ what I once was, 
and am not;” 690. 5, otovs iro-'itjivaty for 
o'tog makes all plain; 091. 6, <j-i/X y li tjnotdi 
arrayon-iac ftiou read yrurr’ dymidac. 

R. Ellis. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

- GEOLOGY. 

New Edition of Prof. Itamsai/'s Geology. —The 
Director-General of the Geological Survey has 
recently issued a new edition of his well-known 
work on The Physical Geology and Geography of 
Great Britain (Stanford). From the day when 
the original work first appeared it has deservedly 
been a general favourite with geological readers ; 
and it is therefore needless to explain the plan of 
so familiar a volume, or to say a single word in 
praise of tho clear and interesting style in which 
it is written. Hence we may fitly confine our¬ 
selves to noting the new matter which has been 
imported into the present edition. So much new 
matter, indeed, has been added that the volume 
has expanded to nearly double its former size, and 
the book in its present form takes the character of 
a complete Manual of British Geology. In the 
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course of thirteen additional chnpters, extending 
over 227 pages, Prof. Ramsay describes the various 
geological formations which occur in Britain. Most 
text-books, in dealing with historical geology, 
aro content to give the student a general 
•view of the topographical range of the successive 
formations, with descriptions of their lithological 
characters and their typical fossils. Prof. Ramsay, 
of course, does all this; but he does very much 
more than this. Instead of presenting the reader 
simply with what he calls the “ dry bones of 
geology,’' he imparts life to the Past, and seeks to 
reconstruct the physical geography of each epoch 
“ so as to induce a scenic interest in the matter.” 
The imagination of the reader is thus assisted in 
attempting to realise the condition of what is now 
the British area in successive geological periods. 
The Poet Laureate tells us that “ Nature brings not 
back the mastodon, nor we those times.” Prof. 
Ramsay, however, has endeavoured to bring back 
those times, and has depicted, with singular 
ability, a series of scenes representing the physical 
features of our area as they have changed from 
age to age throughout the vast range of geological 
history. It will thus be seen that this valuable 
work in its new form is not only a concise manual 
for the student, but a work which may be 
pleasurably read by anyone who will bring 
a moderate intellectual etibrt to bear upon the 
subject. Prof. Ramsay, ns most of us know, 
is much too original a man to bo content with 
merely setting down what other people have done 
and thought on geological matters. On many 
points, indeed, he takes bold and independent 
views, and the reader, whether convinced or not, 
will admit that these views are set forth in the 
present work with great clearness, with character¬ 
istic vigour, and with perfect honesty. 

Geology of Northumberland .—It is a mark of 
sound judgment on the part of the governing body 
of the Newcastle College of Physical Science that, 
in addition to geology proper, they have thought 
fit to specialise the subject of geological surveying 
—an art of especial value in an important mining 
district like that in which the College is located. 
Mr. Lebour, whose former connexion with the 
Geological Survey gave him much experience in 
the field, has for some years been lecturing upon 
this subject and introducing the students to the 
mysteries of practical surveying, plan-drawing and 
map-making'. In the course of bis instruction he 
has often felt the need of some work which should 
concisely describe the geological structure of the 
country in which his students were at work. 
Hence the origin of the neat little volume 
now before us (Outlines of the Urology of North¬ 
umberland. Newcastle-on-Tyne : Lamberts ; Lon¬ 
don : Sotheran and Oo.). Such a clear outline as 
that contained in this work ought to be, and no 
doubt will be, acceptable to a much wider class 
than that at the Newcastle College. Mr. Lebour's 
acquaintance with Northumbrian geology is so in¬ 
timate that his sketch of the subject may be con¬ 
fidently accepted as trustworthy. lie concisely 
describes, in descending order, the several forma¬ 
tions which occur within the limits of the county, 
and also notices the associated igneous rocks, such 
as the Great Whin Sill. In describing the lower 
carboniferous strata he employs the term Tuedian 
series, which was suggested by the late Mr. George 
Tate, for strata equivalent to the calciferous sand¬ 
stones of Scottish geologists; while the beds 
above the Tuedians are described as Dernic-ian 
rocks. Mr. Lebour has already written in the 
Geological Magazine explaining and defending the 
use of these local names. 

Dwarf Crocodiles of Purbeck Age .—At the open¬ 
ing meeting of the Geological Society this session, 
Prof. Owen described some diminutive crocodiles 
which have been discovered in rocks of Purbeck 
age, and w bicb must have coexisted with the well- 
known mammals of small size characteristic of 
these strata. Accompanying the Beeklesian col¬ 
lection of Purbeck fossils, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, there have been found some slabs of 


“ feather-bed ” marl, which contain, in consider¬ 
able abundance, the remains of dwarf crocodiles. 
To one of these reptiles Prof. Owen has given the 
name of Theriosuchus pusillus. This crocodile ap¬ 
pears to have been only about eighteen inches in 
length. It had its scutes connected bv the “ peg 
and groove ” arrangement, ns in Goniopholis, with 
which genus it also agreed in many of its cranial 
characteristics. In respect to dentition it ap¬ 
proached tho Triassic Theriodouts more nearly 
than any other crocodiles. 

The Wells of South Lancashire .—In the third 
Report of the British Association Committee for 
investigating tho circulation of the underground 
waters in the Triassic and Permian formations, 
drawn up by Mr. Be Ranee, and recently 
reprinted from the official Record of the 
Plymouth Meeting, we find a valuable Report 
bv Mr. T. Mellard Reade on the wells of 
South Lancashire. The subject is one of much 
import;!nee, as the area which he describes in¬ 
cludes the populous centres of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, and tho great manufacturing town of 
Widues. Widnes occupies tho site of an old 
course of tbo river Mersey, being seated in a 
valley now tilled up with marine glacial drift, 
which reposes on a bed-rock of the Middle 
Banter series. Within the last thirty years the 
town has risen to great importance as a centre of 
chemical manufactures, and large quantities of 
water are thus required. The supply is obtained 
by boring through the drift to the underlying 
water-bearing rock, but in one case, at Sankey 
Bridges, the well terminates in the drift-grovel; 
this gravel, however, may be led bv springs from 
the subjacent solid rock rather than by mere 
surface-percolation. Mr. Reade points out the 
difficulty of supposing that the supply of water 
to a well or a bore can arise from general perco¬ 
lation through the pores of the walls; be believes, 
on the contrary, that the absorbed rainwater must 
reach underground fissures and traverse joints in 
the rock so as to establish a freer yield than could 
be obtained by mere oozing through the walls of 
the well or the bore. The author accompanies his 
Report by vertical sections of nineteen wells in 
Liverpool, Birkenhead and Widues, showing in 
each case the extreme variation of water-level 
produced by pumping. 


METEOROLOGY. 

The Congress at Dome .—The Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the Vienna Congress held a meeting at 
Utrecht in October with the object of making 
final preparations for the Congress at Rome, 
which is to commence on blaster Monday, 
April 14. The draft programme for discussion 
has been finally arranged, and the invitations to 
the meeting will shortly be issued by the Itilian 
Government. On the Permanent Committee itself 
the following changes have been made: M. Mas- 
cart has been elected as representative for France, 
and Dr. llann has been elected to the plnce left 
vacant by the death of l)r. Jelinek. Some of the 
Reports prepared for the Congress nt Rome have 
appeared. The Meteorological Office has just 
issued three bound up together. Tho subjects are: 
Atmospheric Electricity, by Prof. J. D. Everett; 
Maritime Meteorology and Weather Telegraphy, 
both by Mr. Scott. The first of these gives a 
general summary of the present condition of 
our knowledge of the subject. The other two 
contain information as to the extent to which the 
respective branches of meteorology were being 
prosecuted in 1877. 

The Distribution of Pressure over the North 
Atlantic .—At the Meteorological Conference in 
Paris last August, Captain Hotfmeyer read a paper 
on the distribution of pressure over the Atlantic 
in the winters of 1874 and 1875, and this has been 
published in the Austrian Journal for October 15. 
The charts dilfier in some important respects from 
those of Buchan. Captain Ilofi'meyer has con¬ 
structed them by determining from the isobars on 


his synoptic charts the average pressures tt cer¬ 
tain crossings of meridians and parallels—a method 
which has never before been employed, but which 
seems admirably suited for the purpose. He 
shows that the principal area of low pressure lies, 
not to the north-east, but to the south-nat of 
Iceland, and that from it secondary minim 
branch off, one to Davis Strait and tho other tc 
the Arctic Sea. These three minima are not con¬ 
stant in their mutual relations as to magnitude til 
importance. Adj' of them may become the largest, 
usually at the expense of the others. The charac¬ 
ter of the weather over the Atlantic is accordingly 
regulated by the relative predominance of each oi 
these minima over the other two. 


The Meteorology of India. —Mr. Hanford has 
published his Report for 187ti, being the sec:®! 
which refers to the entire peninsula. It is a portly 
royal quarto, teeming with valuable data,butwithou: 
Index or Table of Contents! Among its most im¬ 
portant features is a comparison of the values of 
dillerent elements for 1870 with those for prevw 
years. Mr. Blanford’s remarks on the conneii.s 
between famines and sun-spots deserve to he laid 
to heart:— 

“ It is to mutually compensating processes in t» 
atmosphere itself that our attention must be chit:.; 
turned, if we would discover the law of those actbi> 
which lead in one place and season to famine it 
flood, in another to famino by drought. It is an en¬ 
quiry demanding much patience, a careful considera¬ 
tion of physical laws, and, above all, a cautious de- 
trust of mere arithmetical coincidences, more or i" 
vague, which are unsupported by sound physical rea¬ 
soning.” 


The Deport of the Chief Signal Office, Well¬ 
ington .—This Report, for 1877, has now appeared. 
It grows fuller every year, hut is one of the ® -i 
troublesome volumes to consult we have or: 
come across. It possesses neither Imlei »-.f 
Table of Contents, so that with its 570 pages ad 
sixty-two plates it is almost impossible to tobi 
it anything you want. It, however, gives r. 
account of a year's hard and successful work, be¬ 
like the preceding volumes of the series, is entirely 
silent on the subject of cost. 

The Winds on the Coast, of Atjeh, in Sumalra- 
Tbe Dutch ships which have been blockading tie 
const of Sumatra duriug the Acheen IN ar have 
furnished a store of observations which have beta 
discussed at Utrecht, and published by Baron v»s 
lleerdt, and they give us some useful infi>rnaui-' 1 
on the monsoons of the region. In the Prelac* 
Prof. Buys Ballot, almost for the first time 8 
published work, deals with the dillicult questi.-n 
of apportioning the proper significance or weitai 
to wiud-observations made at sea, according 
the ship has a fair or a foul wind. It is eyiJ- - 
that she will be detained longer in a region o’. 
East wind if she is going eastwards than if d> e " 
sailing westwards. The Professor does not give J 
satisfactory solution of the problem, but it is*" 
to see that attention should be drawn to it. 


The Meteorology of Loango .—It is not ven 
many of our geographical expeditious which brit. 
back a really valuable account of the climate <t 
the regions "they have visited, and Dr. Giissteiu-s 
expedition to the Cougo in 1874-5 {Die vat err 
loyischen Deobachtungen der Giissfildtschen 
Expedition. Leipzig: l'rohberg) forms an ex¬ 
ception to the rule, the observations having been 
well taken, with due regard to thenuometrir ex¬ 
posure, Sc., &c. These records have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Danckelmann, of Leipzig, the neces¬ 
sary funds having been supplied by the Atrira-j 
Society of Berlin. Among other valuable reset* 
this paper throws light on the phenomena of me 
west monsoon on the Equatorial African coast- 
Earth Temperature. —Prof. Wild is bringia" 
out in the sixth volume of his Bepertorium f* 
Meteorologie an important paper on the results 
earth-temperature observations made by 
Lamont's method at St. Petersburg and at oukus, 
near the Sea of Aral, -where they were 
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during the Amur Darya Expedition by Herr 
Dohrandt. The observations are about the most 
complete on record as regards their duration and 
continuity. 

Death of Herr Dohrandt. —Our readers will 
regret to hear of the sudden death of the gentle¬ 
man named in the last paragraph, who was one 
of the most promising of Russian meteorologists. 
He had recently been appointed to the Director¬ 
ship of the Tiflis Observatory, rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Moritz. 

The Seiches of the Lake of Geneva. —In the 
numbers of the BibliotMque Universelle for August 
and September Dr. Forel gives an attempted ex¬ 
planation of those occasional rhythmical oscilla¬ 
tions of level of the lake known as “ Seiches,” the 
causes of which have been a puzzle to all who 
have studied them. He proves from the records 
of his own Limnimeter at Ouchy, and that of P. 
Plantamour at Geneva, that these oscillations are, 
at least, concomitant with several phenomena of 
very varied character. Among the most fertile 
causes are thunderstorms, sudden squalls of wind 
striking down on the lake from the mountains 
about, and the obvious occasional agencies of 
avalanches and landslips. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES . 

Anthropological Institute. — ( Tuesday , 
November 26.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited a series 
of flint implements from the valley of the river Lea. 
—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on tko “ Evils arising 
from the Use of Historical National Names as 
Scientific Terms.” The propositions which lie en¬ 
deavoured to establish were :—1. That there were at 
the first population of Europo certain primitive races, 
of which three are particularly described. 2. That 
these races are so mixed that at the present day the 
- representatives of them appear, not only in most Euro¬ 
pean nations, but in the same families and among 
children of the same parents. 3. That notwithstand¬ 
ing this mixture and the effects which it must perma¬ 
nently have, racial characters display an astonishing 
permanence. 4. That this mixture, being so slow in 
its effects and yet having become so general, has pro¬ 
bably been at work for a very great length of timo—• 
so great that the peoples to whom the earliest history 
introduces us were probably nearly as much mixed as 
those of the present day. o. That it is desirable to dis¬ 
continue the use of the political names of those peoples 
as ethnic names, and to employ others based on the 
physical characteristics of the individual. C. That 
while physical characteristics are the only basis for a 
true division into races, yet in the practical application 
of this division tho influence upon individuals of dif¬ 
ferent races of a community of language, custom, his¬ 
tory, or tradition must not be lost sight of, although 
these things do not prove community of race, 
but only the contact at some timo or other of 
the rices to whom they ore now common. — 
The Director read a paper by Prof. Daniel Wilson, 
*' On some American Illustrations of the Evolution of 
New Varieties of Men.” In the mingling of different 
races in America, so complex and varied, all subjected 
to the influences of climate and social habits, and all 
mingling in blood in a greater or less degree with the 
native red races, hybridify had resulted on a great 
scale. The process had already been developed 
sufficiently long to aff >rd important indications of the 
evolutions of permanent hybrid varieties. A speci¬ 
men is to bo seen among the tribes of the half-breeds 
iu Manitoba, as it were in the process of evolution ; 
while sheltered within the remote Arctic Regions 
man can be studied among the Esquimaux in con¬ 
ditions closely analogous to those which are ascribed 
to a post-pliocene, if not to a pre-glacial period. In 
the abrupt collision of tho civilised races of Europe 
with the American aborigines, it had always been 
takon for granted that the latter were doomed to 
inevitable extinction, and that tho land would be 
peopled with tho purely civilised races of the world. 
There is no question, however, that from an early date 
there have been intermarriages between Europeans and 
the American races. A growing feeling is manifest¬ 


ing itself in the United States and Canada that the 
Indian population is not doomed to extinction, and 
that a much larger amount of healthy intermarrying 
and consequent absorption has existed than un¬ 
observing critics had any conception of, and the native 
Indian element is a factor in the population of the 
New World destined to exercise an enduring influence 
on the ethnical characters of the Euro-American 
races. 


Royal Society of Literature.—( Wednesday, 
November 27.) 

Sir P. de Colquhoun, Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. C. E. Keary read a paper “ On the Earthly 
Paradise of European Mythology,” in which he 
showed, from tho Middlo Age legends, the evidence of 
a current of tradition concerning the earthly para¬ 
dise distinct from, and sometimes opposed to, the 
doctrines of orthodox Catholicism, and therefore a 
survival from heathen mythology. The peculiar 
features of the non-Christian legend pointed to an 
earthly paradise lying in the West, and only to bo 
reached after a passage over tho sea. Mr. Keary then 
proceeded to trace this belief among the chief Euro¬ 
pean mythologies, and contended that a myth which 
once referred to the journey of the soul after death, 
coming in time to be treated in a more literal and, 
in some sense, in a more prosaic manner, gave rise to 
the story of an earthly paradise. The earlier myth 
of the soul’s journey probably took a definite shapo 
before the ancestors of the European races had 
migrated from their early homo in Asia. 


Meteorological Society. —( Thursday , November 28.) 

C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
G. J. Symons, F.U.S., delivered a lecture on “ Ruin, 
Snow, Hail, and Atmospheric Electricity.” The lec¬ 
turer began by stating that the atmosphere consists 
of oxygen, nitrogen, dust, and sundries—all which 
are classed ns dry air—and also of a variable quantity 
of water in the state of vapour. The hotter the air, 
tho moro vapour it can contain ; and this capacity of 
the air for moisturo increases at an increasing rate, 
so that if we mix together a cubic foot of saturated 
air at 92° and another at 32°, they would have a 
mean temperature of G2° : but the vapour tenable at 
92° is 15 7 grains, and at 32° is 21 ; therefore our 
two cubic feot would contain 17 8 grains, or an 
average of 8’9 : but at the temperature of tho mix¬ 
ture the air can contain only 62 grains; thereforo 
tho excess of 2'7 grains must fall as rain. The ver¬ 
tical sun raises largo tracts of the ocean to tho tem¬ 
perature of 80° and upwards: considerable evapora¬ 
tion ensues, and each cubic foot of the air in the 
tropics may be said to contain roughly 8 grains of 
vapour at the temperature of 76°; if that air be 
transported to these islands and reduced to their 
averago temperature of 50°, it must part with nearly 
half its vapour, and would even then remain fully 
saturated. When one substitutes for grains and feet 
tons and miles, and reflects on the vast extent of the 
tropical oceans, there i9 no difficulty in understanding 
why winds from those regions deposit rain on all 
colder countries over which they blow. As the chief 
cause of rain is condensation by cold, and as hills 
are usually colder than the winds blowing against 
them, we naturally find the largest amount of rain 
in hilly districts exposed to currents of air coming 
direct from warmer oceans. The lecturer said that 
there were a great many varieties of rain-gauges, 
but ho preferred the five-inch Snowdon gauge. 
It is a fact that a gauge on the ground collects moro 
rain than one placed some, height above the surface 
of the ground ; this difference is now acknowledged 
to be almost entirely due to wind. In 1860 the lec- 
turor began collecting rainfall statistics; the organi¬ 
sation now under his supervision includes about 
2,200 observers. After referring to floods and 
drainage, and the system of flood-warnincs in opera¬ 
tion in Paris and Lyons, tho lecturer said that ho did 
not for a moment say that Thames floods could either 
be prevented or precisely predicted ; but as our great 
rain storms usually travel but slowly from W. to 
E., and as the somewhat porous nature of most of 
England allows the rain to percolate, there is plenty 
of time to make many arrangements which would 
mitigate evils that at present exist. In tho United 
Kingdom the fall of rain is nearly equally distributed 
throughout the year. At dry stations October is 


usually the wettest month, except at stations where 
heavy thunderstorm rains have occurred repeatedly 
in July or August. April is generally the driest 
month. At wet stations the proximity of mountains 
has a curiously marked effect upon the curve of 
monthly rainfall, as it so largely increases the fall in 
tho winter months as to make December or January 
the wettest month of tho year. In the British Isles 
the greatest amount in one day in each year at all the 
stations is about H inches, but no year passes with¬ 
out far heavier falls at individual stations, at one or 
more of which upwards of 4 inches always falls. Snow 
is frozen vapour, and is crystallised in exquisitely 
beautiful forms. The crystals are rarely less than 
T ’ n th of an inch across, and therefore their general 
form is easily seen without a lens. After briefly re¬ 
ferring to hail, atmospheric electricity, thunder¬ 
storms, &c., the lecturer concluded by saying that 
the great need of rainfall work, as of every other 
branch of meteorology, is neither more observations 
nor more money (though neither of these is to be de¬ 
spised), but more brains, more hard workers, and more 
deep thinkers. 


Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , 
November 28.) 

Dr. William Smith, V.-P., in the Chair. The Secre¬ 
tary read a letter addressed by Lord Carnarvon, the 
President, to the Secrotary of tho Committee for the 
Restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey, deprecating the re¬ 
moval of the present low-pitched roof and the sub¬ 
stitution of one of a higher pitch.—Mr. James Neale 
read a paper on the present roof of the church, 
describing iu detail its construction and condition. 
He denied that it was in a ruinous state, for, 
though some timbers are rotten, the majority, being 
of good oak and of great size, are still serviceable, 
and the others could be removed and strengthened. 
A considerable portion was restored and left, in good 
order by Sir G. Scott in 1875, and it was hardly 
worth whilo to pull down 280 feet of roof because 
about a quarter of it needs repair. The low-pitched 
roof over the decorated bays was erected at the same 
time as the architecture beneath it, and the Norman 
roof, which is marked on the tower, was taken down 
and the timbers used in the new work. Tho low-pitched 
roof had no parapet, and it would be impossible to put 
up a high-pitched roof similar to t he old one, and at tho 
same time preservo tho parapets. Mr. G. E. Street 
exhibited a drawing of the construction of the origi¬ 
nal high roof, deduced from an examination of the 
timbers belonging to it, which had been used in the 
present roof. He considered that the present roof 
was executed quite at the end of the fifreenth century, 
from its similarity to one at South Minims, of which 
tho date is known ; and was of opinion that the re¬ 
moval of tho timbers in four or five of tho western 
bays and bolting with iron would ensure safety. He 
strongly disapproved of the removal of a good oak 
roof to be replaced by one of fir, which he understood 
was the intention of the committee. The same foeiing 
was expressed by Mr. Blomfield, Mr. Christian, and 
Mr. John Evans, who is a member of the Restoration 
Committee; but Mr. Micklethwaite objected to the 
present roof as ugly, and suggested leaving it for tho 
sake of the painted ceiling, and placing a higher 
roof over it, as was done by Sir G. Scott at Selby 
Abbey. 

Royal Society.—( Anniversary Meeting: Saturday, 
November 30.) 

Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., President, in the Chair. 
After tho delivery of the President’s address, and the 
presentation of the medals, tho following were elected 
as Council and officers for the ensuing year:—Pre¬ 
sident, W. Spottiswoode, Esq.; Treasurer, John Evans, 
Esq.; Secretaries, Prof. G. G. Stokes and Prof. T. H. 
Huxley; Foreign Secretary, Prof. A. W. Williamson; 
other Members of the Council, F. A. Abel, W. Bow¬ 
man. W. Carruthcrs, General H. Clerk, W. Crookes, 
Sir W. R. Grove, A. G. Vernon Harcourt, Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, General Sir 
Henry Lefroy, Lord Lindsay. Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Rayleigh, C. W. Siemens, J. Simon, and Dr. Allen 
Thomson. 
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FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Baby's Bouquet. A fresh Bunch of old 
Rhymes and Tunes. Arranged and decorated by 
Walter Crane. (Routledge.) This delicious book is 
a companion to and in some sort a continuation of 
the Baby's Opera, in which Mr. Walter Crane struck 
out a new and happy vein in illustration. There 
is nothing, however, of the usual quality of con¬ 
tinuations about the Baby's Bouquet ; excellent as 
its predecessor was, this is better in almost every 
sense. The invention, tenderness and humour of 
Mr. Crane are still developing; this book marks 
the high-water level of his genius hitherto. In 
the frontispiece a dear little grave child, with 
flaxen hair, seated in state in a go-cart, is receiv¬ 
ing from a tall and benevolent fairy dressed 
all in blue, with blue-tipped wings, an enormous 
bouquet much bigger than its head. The 
child will not find, perhaps, in this Christmas 
gift quite so many familiar blossoms and wild 
flowers of nursery-song as in the last, but 
there will for that very reason be just so much the 
more pleasant labour in learning. We begin with 
“ Polly, put the kettle on,” which has a comforting 
and seasonable sound; with “Hot Cross Buns,” 
in which some pretty children, under the porch of 
a red-brick house, are purchasing those Christian 
dainties from an engaging old woman in a scarlet 
cloak; and with the bewildering tale of “ The 
Pedlar whose Name wns .Stout.” We should like 
to go meandering on, describing lovingly each 
bright and graceful page, but this is impossible. 
“The Old Woman of Norwich,” in the act of 
being served “ with victuals and drink ” in solitary 
state, is, however, too pleasing a spectacle to be 
passed in silence, and there is an elegance about 
Lucy Locket's search for her pocket which would 
melt the sternest heart. To the German nursery- 
rhyme of “A B C, die Katze lief im Sehnee” there 
ore appended some ravishing’ studies of cats in 
various conditions of discomfort. “ The Old Man 
in Leather ” has not been surpassed ns a grotesque 
creation outside Blake : he is, indeed, twin-brother 
to the famous Flea. To know how the Capuchins 
dance on Avignon Bridge we must look at tho 
picture, for it defies description ; nor was anything 
ever seen more fantastic and pretty than the illus¬ 
tration to “ Over the Water to Charley.” The 
drawings of cats are particularly happy, nor can 
we decide whether we prefer the domestic scene 
of “Three Little Kittens” or the more rural 
prospect of “ Pussy-cat high.” But it is our 
duty to note a sad corruption in the text of the 
latter poem. Mr. Crano gives it:— 

“ Pussy-cat she came into the barn, 

With her hag-pipes under her arm ; 

And then she told a tale to me. 

How Mousey had married a humble bee.” 

To this weak version has been further added a 
spurious stanza:— 

“ Then was I evor so glad, 

That Mousey had married so clover a lad.” 

To quote the poem thus is to lose its significance. 
It really records the exubernnt exultation of the 
Cat at the ridiculous mesalliance made by her 
enemy the Mouse, and should read tints:— 

“ The Cat came fiddling into the barn, 

And carried her bag-pipes under her arm ; 

And all she would sing was ‘ Fiddle-dee-dee ! 

The Mouse has married the Bumble-bee! ’ ” 

and so it closes. But to return to Mr. Walter 
Crane: the children of this generation are indeed 
lucky to have found in him a magician who has 
by a touch transformed those hideous and gaudy 
monstrosities which were termed picture-books 
into works of art, of which not only the contents, 
but even the cover, with its arabesques, and the 
lining-paper, with its blue scrolls and Cupids, give 
education to the taste and contentment to the 
eye. To young and old alike the Baby's Bouquet 
will form as acceptable a gilt as the ingenuity of 


booksellers will contrive to provide for the Christ¬ 
mas of 1878. 

Nature Pictures. Thirty Original Illustrations 
by J. H. Dell. Engraved bv R. Paterson. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) This is a praiseworthy 
effort towards increasing the value of English 
wood-engraving, but we can scarcely say that it is 
entirely successful. The work lacks the vigour 
and crispness of the best French wood-engraving 
of the present day. This is chiefly because more 
has been aimed at in it than is attempted by 
French wood-engravers, who confine themselves 
mostly to broad effects, not seeking to render the 
delicate gradations of light and shade which can 
more easily be expressed by etching. Here, how¬ 
ever, etching is evidently held in rivalry: for the 
same effects are sought that are met with in the 
work of several modern etchers. And it is, in 
truth, wonderful how very Dearly these effects 
have been gained. In the trees, for instance, there 
is an intricacy and yet a thorough individuality of 
foliage that is like Crorae in some of his most 
masterly etchings of woodland scenery. Nothing, 
indeed, can well exceed the delicate minutiae of 
many of these woodcuts—such, for instance, as 
that called “ The Forest,” where every little twig 
and tree stem is picked out with the most extreme 
care ; but when we think of all the labour such 
work as this involves, it seems questionable 
whether it would not have been better left to etch¬ 
ing, by which means the same results could have been 
gained with half the trouble. With regard to the 
illustrations themselves, they mostly represent 
country scenes treated very much in the manner 
of Con-tab!e: indeed, at first glance, the writer 
took two or three of them to be engravings from 
Constable's pictures. Two fine coast-scenes are 
also given, but in one of these—“ The Calm ”— 
as well ns in several other of the views, the misty 
effect sought after merely gives the impression of 
the plnte having been printed from a worn block : 
the light and shade also are too scattered, and often 
give a patchy appearance to the work. The illustra¬ 
tions are accompanied by appropriate verses 
selected from the works of English poets, and the 
whole forms a pretty gift-book, one of the very 
few with original illustrations that have been 
issued this year. 

Child Life in Japan and Japanese Child Stories. 
By M. Chaplin Ayrton. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This book will be as good as a pantomime to chil¬ 
dren and something still better to their elders. 
The Japanese appear as a nation to have a genius 
for being children ns well as for amusing them; 
and it is tho delightful insight which this book 
gives into the simple affectionate domesticity of 
the people that gives it its chief charm. Tried by 
the true test of all works of art considered by 
themselves—viz., how far it realises the idea of the 
artist— Child Life in Japan is a genuine success, for 
itwil not fail to enable the young folk in England 
“to catch a glimpse of the spirit that pervades life in 
the ‘ Land of the Rising 8un.’ ” Truly Japan is 
the Paradise of children, “ for what has a baby to 
be miserable about in a land where it is scarcely 
ever slapped, where its clothing, always loose, is 
yet warm in winter;” where tlolls are hoarded 
from generation to generation ; where holidays are 
as plentiful as blackberries; where in every cilv 
“ there are scores, if not hundreds, of men and 
women who obtain a livelihood by amusing chil¬ 
dren " P A Paradise indeed, in which instruction 
is administered in gold-leaf, and an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the classics acquired in games. Who 
would not like to be a little Japanese boy with 
his head shaved neat and smooth, except little 
tuft3 on the top and the sides, like a clown? Life 
is to such a never-ending but never-tiresome pan¬ 
tomime, with a grand transformation on the tenth 
day of every mouth, when they “go the first thing 
in the morning and have their heads shaved and 
dressed, and their faces powdered with white, and 
their lips and cheeks painted pink.” Then they 
must be clowns indeed. There is something gro¬ 
tesquely fascinating in the notion that this is a 
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preparation for devotion on a feast-day. “ The? 
wear their best clothes and smartest sashes and 
then they clatter off on their wooden does to the 
temple and buy two little rice-cakes at the gates. 
Next they come to two large comical bronze dogs 
sitting on stands one on each side of the path. 
They reach up and gently rub the dog's nose, then 
rub their own noses, rub the dog’s eyes, and fa 
their own, and so on till they have touched t*> 
dog's and their own body all OTer. This is their 
way of praying for good health.” A shocking 
abyss of spiritual ignorance certainly, yet not quite 
without its bliss. But if the dogmas of their 
creed are disputable, the morality taught to 
Japanese children, at all events as shown in this 
book, is unquestionable. Filial piety is the theme 
of nearly all the charming stories interspersed 
through the volume. Two of them, “The liril 
Girl of Echigo” and “The two Daughters of 
Okada,” are eminently beautiful. The illustrations 
in black and white, drawn and engrave! br 
Japanese artists, help the reader to realise all fust 
the author describes, and testify to the truth *:a 
which he has caught the spirit of Japanese lift, 

It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be more 
properly called the illustrations—the letterpress 
or the pictures. The union is too perfect to hare i 
resulted from any less tie than that of love. 1 


durer's axcestrt. 

It has long been a disputed point among Drier | 
critics whether Albrecht Diirer the Elder was of 1 
German or Hungarian descent. Diirer himself, in j 
his short family history, would seem to give par- '• 
ticulars enough on the subject, but difficulties 
have lain in the way of accepting his simple state¬ 
ment. He says: “ Albrecht Durer the Elder was 
born of his race ( Geschlecht ) in the kingdom of 
Hungary, not far from a little town named Juts, 
eight miles below Wardeiq, in a little vitae 
lying near by, named Eytas, and his people i 
( Geschlecht ) tended oxen and horses. 1 ' Iris 
seems explicit enough, but the name Diirer—tir 
Thiirer, as it was originally written—is not Hun¬ 
garian, and Dr. von Eye supposed from the name 
of the village Eytas (a settlement) that the Dun* 
family were merely German settlers there, as-l 
that the elder Diirer returned to the old country. 
This view, however, has always seemed doubt:;:., 
and various statements have been made from time 
to time disproving it. Nothing authoritative- 
however, has been urged on either side unti.. list 
September, Planer Ludwig Haan, a member li¬ 
the Hungarian Academy, made known s v 
particulars relating to the Hungarian 
Ajtiis, from which it has before been surmised 
Diirer was descended. This family, whose f 
Ajtos —derived from Aitd, a door—signihes 
same as Diirer or Thiirer, lived in a small 1 “ 
of the same name (which might easily be cb’trej 
into Eytas in German) near Gyula. The ruins 1 '- 
this village still remain, and Pfarrer 1I«« f 
discovered seven documents relating to tho W-' 
who formerly occupied it, and who, it *’ s -' 
seem, belonged to the smaller nobility of u- 1 -' 
gary. It is significant that this family nr- 
doubtedly used the same arms as Diirer— 
well-known open doors under a penthouse to 
so that it would seem almost certain that I 1 "” 
father came from this stock, and therefore 
not of peasant origin, as has been supposed ft* 
his son’s statement as to tho race living by ten 
ing horses and cattle. The proofs, indeed, are ■ 
strong that even Prof. Thausiug, who has hithert 
held the opposite opinion, wavers, and ad IUIt - V 
a long article on the subject in last moo. ^ 
Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst that the Hungup 1 ' 
origin is the most probable, lie points out. >: 
deed, that Durer's vague expression, “born ol -- 
race ” or people ( Geschlecht ), would seem to■ in ‘r 
that his family belonged to a higher rank t 
their occupation would lead us to suppose, 
this case we must regard the name Diirer 
as a translation of the Hungarian name Aj les ■ a “ 
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although, on the one hand, Diirer’s mother, Bar¬ 
bara, has been degraded in the social scale by its 
being proved that she was only a Holper, and 
not a Haller, of patrician birth, yet, on the other 
side, his father, the young working goldsmith 
who entered Niimberg on St. Eligius’ day 1455, 
is raised to the rank of being a scion of a noble, 
though probably extremely poor, Hungarian family. 

Mart M. Heaton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Lancet last week published an interesting 
supplement giving illustrations of the memorials 
of William Harvey existing in Hempstead Church, 
in Essex. Two views of the exterior of the 
church are given, and one of the interior of the 
vault in which was found tho sarcophagus con¬ 
taining Harvey's remains ; also tho monument to 
Harvey in the same church, and a profile view of 
his bust. An article on the subject by Ilr. 
Richardson gives some curious particulars relating 
to this bust, which Mr. Wooluer considers was 
copied from a east taken after death. Though 
coarse in execution, it is nevertheless a powerful 
work, and strikes one as being entirely faithful. 
The illustrations are drawn from photographs taken 
on the spot, and the profile view of this bust, in 
particular, is very successful. 

Mr. Samuel Cousens, the veteran engraver, has 
recently engraved, chiefly, as we understand, in 
mezzotint, a portrait of the celebrated Georgina 
Duchess of Devonshire from a famous last-century 
picture of no doubtful provenance. The original 
is in the possession of Karl Spencer, and the 
admirers of Mr. Cousens's agreeable art will not 
be likely to desire a pleasanter rendering of the 
popular and graceful portrait than that which is 
now placed within their reach. 

We have recently seen an exceedingly success¬ 
ful rendering of one of the most acceptable 
achievements of Mr. J. M. "Whistler—the portrait 
of Carlyle, exhibited, if we mistake not, at the first 
.Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery, but by no 
means a new work then. Mr. Josey is the artist 
who is to be credited with this free yet faithful 
interpretation of a serious design. The contour 
and the expression of the doleful head, and the 
posture of the figure, are seized from the original 
portrait with admirable skill: the gradations of 
light and shade are delicately observed and 
delicately rendered—the whole is, in fact, a 
very successful transcript of a picture that 
won intelligent praise, and has no sort of 
reason to be forgotten by such of the lovers of 
art as took note of its merits. We are 
assured that the work of Mr. Josey on this plate 
ia pure scraping—the unadulterated mezzotint that 
was beloved by the artists (such as J. li. Smith, 
the Watsons, McArdell, and Valentine Green) to 
whom was confided the task of reproducing the 
grreat or the popular portraits of three generations 
ago. Only, at that time the work, like the great 
seventeenth-century etchings and the earlier line- 
•engravings, was executed on copper, which yielded 
lmt a limited number of impressions, while this, 
it seems—the excellent work of Mr. Josey—is on 
steel. It is understood that the same engraver is 
engaged, or is immediately to be engaged, in 
reproducing another portrait by the same painter. 

One of the most striking and, so to say, dra¬ 
matic works at the Paris Salon of the present 
vear was by M. Schenck, an artist heretofore little 
heard of, and probably still young. It was styled 
X.'-Agume, and it represented, with extraordinary 
lidelity and force, a wild place, snow-covered, after 
a heavy fall of snow. The principal figures were a 
sheep and lamb—the lamb lying thin, stiff, and 
dead on the down-fallen snow, and the mother- 
sheep standing over it, herself breathing with 
difficulty her last breath in the frigid air, hut 
standing passionately, with a little fierceness still 
left in the eye and a little force in the limb, to 
1 rotect the dead lamb from the black company of 


birds now crowding round, in full vigour and 
alertness, to taste and share their prey. Behind 
the desolate scene rose a sky, soft and thick and 
shrouded, as betokening length of winter and evil 
days for delicate things. M. T. Demare, the son of 
the eminent line-engraver whose Christ au Tombeau 
after Titian is one of the incontestable triumphs of 
modern line-engraving, so scantily triumphant in 
any sort—M. T. Demare, himself a most accoiu- 
lished draughtsman and successful artist-engraver, 
as made of this Agonie of M. Schenck a rich and 
brilliant etching, laborious enough not to lose any¬ 
thing of the work of the original, and free and 
interpretative enough not to lose any of the 
original force and spirit more precious than labour. 
M. llemare is exceedingly to be congratulated on 
the success of so important a plate—a plate, more¬ 
over, very much outside the lines of his early and 
habitual practice. We hear that M. Sehenck's 
picture is comiDg to Manchester—may, indeed, in 
all possibility make the tour of our large English 
towns—when it is intended that the admirable 
etching by M. Demare shall also be placed within 
the reach of the English public. Of pictures of 
auimal and bird life hardly ever has one been more 
successful. 


all classes to be represented in these juries. 3. At 
the end of each Salon an official lottery is to be 
instituted, like that held at the end of the Uni¬ 
versal Exhibition, the profits arising from which 
are to be devoted to the purchase of the works 
exhibited. 4. Admissions by favour will be done 
away with, but free admissions will be granted to 
the pupils of the art schools, workmen employed 
in industrial art, and to soldiers. 5. A “ Salon 
des refuses ” will be organised to be held at the 
same time as the regular Salon, and every five 
years there will be held a “ Salon d’elite,” con¬ 
sisting of all the finest works that have figured at 
the annual Salons during that period. 6. Every 
artist to affix his name and the subject of his work. 

Prof. Thausing's learned study of Michel¬ 
angelo’s Cartoon of Pisa, or, as ho calls it, “ Car¬ 
toon of the Battle at Caseins,” which we have 
before mentioned as having been contributed by 
him to the Zeitschrift fiir bildcnde Kunst (see 
Academy, March 2, 1878), is now published sepa¬ 
rately by E. A. Seeinann, of Leipzig, together 
with the facsimile of Michelangelo's sketch for 
this subject—now in the Albertina collection at 
Vienna—and other illustrations. 


Trre Prince of Wales has presented to the 
Sevres Museum the curious tomb in faience 
which was exhibited hv him in the Indian 
section at the Universal Exhibition. 

Mr. Nevill Norttiy Burnard, the Cornish 
sculptor, died at Redruth, in that county, on the 
27th ultimo, lie was born at Altarnun, in Corn¬ 
wall, in 1818, and brought up by his father as a 
mason. Without the aid of education, and with 
no other tools than those which he had himself 
been able to make, he executed from the frontis¬ 
piece of the Penny Magazine for 1832 a carving 
of the Laocoon in Cornish slate. Eor this he was 
rewarded by the Council of the Polytechnic Society 
at Falmouth with their first silver medal. With 
this encouragement, and, with the friendly assist¬ 
ance of Sir Charles Lemon and other gentlemen, 
he executed busts of the Prince of Wales and 
mauy distinguished Cornishmen, as well as the 
statue of Richard Lander, the explorer of the 
Niger, which surmounts the Linder monument at 
Truro. Mr. Burnard exhibited at tho Academy, 
among other works, busts of Gerald Massey 
(1855), the Corn-law rhymer and James Mont¬ 
gomery (1858), Mr. Cobden (1860), and Thackeray 
(1807). His later productions did not, however, 
sustain the promise of his youth, and his last days 
were spent in neglect and obscurity. 

An important acquisition has lately been made 
by the Louvre in the celebrated bust of Filippo 
Strozzi, executed by Benedetto da Majano at the 
close of the fifteenth century. This fiue marble 
has just arrived in Paris, and will be exhibited in 
the “ Galerie Apollon” of the Louvre. 

It has been decided by the Freucb Government 
that a commemorative medal shall be presented 
to every exhibitor at the Paris Universal Exhibi¬ 
tion. The medal to he given is of bronze, eight 
centimetres in diameter. It hears on its face a 
symbolical representation of the French Republic 
distributing crowns to all nations, supported bv 
two Genii carrying the attributes of Industry and 
Agriculture. On the obverse are again two Genii 
supporting a general plan of the Exhibition, with 
an inscription below. The design, as thus de¬ 
scribed, certainly does not seem remarkable for 
originality. 

Some fresh regulations have lately been made 
by the newly-organised Council of Fine Arts in 
France with regard to the Salon. The prin¬ 
cipal p ints of these are:—1. That the jury of 
admission shall be elected by artists who have 
themselves exhibited at least three times. This 
number of exhibitions will give them a right to 
a vote, and will also exempt them from having 
their own works submitted to the jury. 2. There 
will be a jury of admission and a jury of award— 


The Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is rich both 
in matter and illustration this month. It is not 
often that it gives original etchings, but in this 
number we have a prettily effective scene called 
Eorbidden Passage —a mediaeval guard barring the 
way of a young entreating girl—etched by Ph. 
Grotjohann, a member of the Diisseldorf Etching 
Club. We have before spoken of Prof. Thausing's 
article; beside this, Friedrich Pecht contributes a 
biographical and critical study of that too severely 
educated and too learned artist, Raphael Mengs, 
whose style seems almost like a warning to artiste 
against overmuch study and refinement. A por¬ 
trait with a melancholy suffering expression, 
painted by himself, is engraved at the head of the 
biography, which is to be continued. The other 
articles deal with the National Exhibition at 
Naples in 1877, and the “ Present Condition of 
Art in America,” reviewed in a letter from Boston 
signed S. li. K. An etching by Unger, from a 
painting by P. Veronese in the Vienna Gallery, 
completes the contents of the number. 

TnE vast decorativo works in the royal castle 
of the Albrechtsburg, near Meissen, are now 
rapidly approaching completion. The glass paint¬ 
ings of the chapel have been carried out by 
Tiirehe, of Zittau, from designs by Anton tom 
Diecke, an Oldenburger by birth, but who has 
long been counted among Saxon artiste. Anton 
Dietrich, who is not only one of the best teachers 
in Dresden, but an accomplished artist, has all 
but finished his two great frescoes in the entrance 
hall, the subjects of which are the foundation of 
the ancient fortress by Heinrich II., and its 
defence against the Poles in 1015; he is now at 
work upon the series of historical portraits which 
are destined to till the spaces between the win¬ 
dows. Three great pictures in the banqueting- 
room which were entrusted to Prof. Erwin Oehme, 
and one of the two allotted to Alfred Dietlie—the 
young Duke Albrecht's first success at the tourna¬ 
ment held in the court of the Castle at Piroa— 
are al90 now complete, and Diethe is engaged on 
his second work for the same hall—the Investiture 
of the Saxon princes by the Emperor Friedrich III. 
Six of the colossal statues destined for this ball, 
which have been carved in wood from models 
by Diez, Echtermeyer, Ilartel, Hultzsch, Henze, 
and Rdsch, are ready, but the recent death of 
Adolf Breymann has delayed the execution of the 
seventh ; he was engaged when he died upon the 
model for that of Heinrich I., which will, we 
understand, be completed by Herr Diez. The 
dining-room is decorated with four landscapes by 
Friedrich Preller, the son of the well-known 
Weimar painter of the same name, whose designs 
from the Odyssey, carried out both in the museum 
of his native town and in the gallery at Leipzig, 
brought him a popularity which was still further 
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extended by Durr’s publication in 1872 of forty 
of hie original compositions, accompanied by the 
text of Voss’s translation from Homer. Opposite 
to the landscapes of Preller, which all represent 
places of some special importance in the life 
of the Duke Albrecht, Prof. Heinrich Hofmann 
has depicted the betrothal of the Duke to a 
Princess of Bohemia; various scenes from the 
later life of the same prince are painted by Prof. 
Julius Scholtz in the “ Rooms of the Electors.” 
The rooms on the second floor of the castle have 
been the object of equally lavish decoration, and 
the works of August Spiess—a Munich painter of 
considerable reputation—have excited great atten¬ 
tion among artists on account of the assured 
command of technical resources and the sound 
method which they display. Ilis Emigration of 
the Leipzig Students to Meissen, and Opening of 
the Royal School of St. Afra by the Elector 
Maurice, are succeeded by subjects taken from a 
later epoch of Saxon history; in the next room 
Paul Riesling has depicted August the Strong 
being initiated into the secrets of the manufac¬ 
ture of porcelain, and is about to commence a 
second design which shows Bbttger at work in his 
chamber on the Albrechtsburg—Bbttger, who in 
1702, while busied in the alchymist’s search for 
gold, discovered the composition of Dresden china. 
The walls of the “ Chamber of Appeals ” have been 
covered with two great paintings from the hand of 
Prof. James Marshall: the one depicts the 
“Conventus deliberativus,” which was actually 
held in this room ; and the other represents the 
death of tho Elector Maurice. For this storey, also, 
an elaborate composition has been prepared by 
Leonhard (lev, which represents the prudent and 
charitable activity of the Elector August 1. (“ Vater 
August ”) and his wife Anna, An excellent statue 
of “ Mutter Anna ” was executed a few years ago 
by Henze, whose name has been mentioned 
above in connexion with the banqueting-room. 
This statue, which was placed above a fountain in 
the “ Annengemeinde ” was marked by a peculiar 
character of wise, dignified, housewifely energy; 
and Gey, too, in his picture shows us the princess 
in the same aspect, prescribing for sick children 
who are brought to her for skilled advice and help. 
The Armoury has been decorated with numerous 
architectural paintings by Theodor Choulant, and 
all the minor ornament has been carried out from 
the designs and under the supervision of Prof. 
Handel, of 'Weimar. 'It is supposed that tho 
whole work will be completed by the close of 
next year, and Prof. Rossmann, to whom the 
Government had entrusted the general conduct 
of the works, proposes shortly to publish a de¬ 
tailed account of the whole undertaking. 

Thai wonderful publication Kunst und Kiinstler 
des Ahttelalters und der Neuzeit still steadily pur¬ 
sues its course, sixty numbers having been pub¬ 
lished up to October of this year. The third and 
fourth divisions, forming Vol. VI. of the complete 
work, will bo published in the course of 187D. 
These will contain biographies of Spanish, French, 
and English artists up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and of modern artists of the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries. Such a comprehensive work as 
this could only be undertaken by a German editor 
and publisher; no one, in England at all events, 
has ever ventured upon such an undertaking, 
though the French llistoire des Peintres comes 
somewhat near it in the vastness of its scheme. 
The old French work, however, was never carried 
out with anything like the thoroughness of the 
new German one. The latter, indeed, though 
published in a popular form, often offers well- 
nigh exhaustive biographies of the artists of wdiom 
it treats, contributed bv some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished writers upon art in Germany. In 
particular may be mentioned Dr. Anton Springers 
masterly study of “ liaflael and Michelangelo,” 
which forms the fourth volume of Kunst. und 
Kiinstler, but has also been published separately. 
This we hope soon to notice more fully. Kunst 


und Kiinstler is edited by Dr. Robert Dohme, who 
also contributes many of the biographies, and it is 
published by E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig. 

M. Carapanos, the successful excavator of the 
ruins of the ancient Dodona, has obtained in 
Berlin, whither it had been conveyed for sale after 
having been abstracted, to use a mild word, from 
his diggings, a fragmentary bronze tablet bearing 
an inscription which shows that it was intended 
to accompany certain spoils of war collected by 
Pyrrhus from the Romans, and dedicated by him 
to the god of Dodona. M. Carapanos will give a 
facsimile of the tablet in the next number of the 
Archiiologischc Zeitung. 
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officials. A bronze tablet with an archaic inscrip¬ 
tion has also been found. 

According to the Cologne Gazette a large necro¬ 
polis has been discovered at Nauplia containing a 
number of graves hewn in the rock. A few of 
these have been opened and are found to be intact, 
containing earthen vessels and grotesque idols. 
Prof. Euthymios Eestorchis has published x 
notice of these discoveries, and M. Stamatski 
has been sent to Nauplia to conduct methodical 
excavations. These rock-tombs are held to he 
similar to those of Etruria and to point to a 
civilisation previous to the dominion of the House 
of Pelops. 


The German Institute of Archaeology, with 
several very important undertakings already on 
hand, has resolved to continue and complete 
Gerhard's great work on the Etruscan mirrors. 
The task has been assigned to Dr. Kliigmann, one 
of the secretaries of the Institute in Rome. The 
amount of new material is considerable, and 
beside this there are many things to be corrected 
and altered in the volumes issued under Gerhard’s 
supervision. The preparation of a complete work 
on Greek Terracottas—also at the instance of the 
Institute, and under the editorship of Prof. 
Kekule, of Bona—is beiDg carried on with vigour. 
At present the artist engaged in drawing these 
figures is occupied on the collection of them in 
the British Museum, and has already finished his 
drawings of a large number of specimens. Those 
who have seen the very handsome volume of terra¬ 
cottas from Tanagra by this artist, Ilerr Otto, will 
have high expectations as regards the succeeding 
parts of this publication. We have not for some 
time heard anything of the work on sculptured 
Sarcophagi, but presume that it is still making 
satisfactory progress. The next volume of photo¬ 
graphs aud drawings from the sculptures and 
architecture discovered at Olympia is in prepara¬ 
tion, and may be looked for shortly. 

Prof. Miciiaelis of Strassburg contributes to 
the Annnli d. Inst. Arch, for the current year the 
results of an elaborate examination which he has 
made of the various statues claiming to be copies 
from either the Don/phorus or the Diadumenus of 
Polykleitos, but deals particularly with three 
figures, of which two, in marble, are in the 
British Museum, while the third is a statuette of 
bronze found at Annecy, and now in Paris. The 
Museum statues are known respectively as the 
Diadumenus of Poison, and the Farnese Dia- 
dumenus. These three sculptures, of which en¬ 
gravings accompany the article, are clearly copies 
from one original, yet each has certain peculiarities 
which appear to justify their being regarded as 
three distinct types. As to whether the-original 
was the Diadumenus of Polykleitos, the argument 
is that on the whole they are, as regards the pro¬ 
portions and the anatomical treatment, identical 
with tho statues known as copies of the Donjpho- 
rus of the same artist. It is true that a difference 
of opinion exists as to whether these Doryphori 
are to be traced to Polykleitos or to some other 
sculptor recorded to have also executed a statue 
of the same subject. But on this point Prof. 
Michaelis decides to accept the great Peloponne¬ 
sian artist, and it would seem that the argument 
should be held to be conclusive which he draws 
from the practical identity between the Dory- 
phortts and the Diadumenus statues,because, though 
other artists might be made to compete for the 
authorship of the one figure, there appears to be 
no other to whom the records attribute both. 

According to a telegram from Olympia the 
excavators continue to unearth new treasures. At 
a distance of forty metres from the Temple of 
Zeus has been found the chief gate of the Altis, 
the so-called Pompe Gate. Outside this gate, but 
connected with it by a street, have been dis¬ 
covered the remains of a building which has been 
identified as the Leonidaion, a later Roman edi¬ 
fice, destined for the dwelling-house of higher 


TEE STAGE. 


MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


The death of Mr. Alfred Wigan, which took 
place at Folkestone on Friday last, cannot be said 
to diminish the nlready scanty stock of acting 
talent at the disposal of our managers, for Mr. 
Wigan, though many years younger than Mi. 
Mathews, Mr. Phelps, and other contemporaries 
who were acting only lately, has for the last five 
years practically retired from the stage. Mr. 
Wigan was born at Blackheath in 1814, and was 
originally a music-master, but a passion for acting 
induced him to make his appearance in a minor 
part at the St. James's Theatre in the year ltBS 
Subsequently he was engaged at Drury Lane, and 
also at Covent Garden, under the management 
of Mdme. Vestris; but he remained a com¬ 
paratively obscure actor until, with his wife—her¬ 
self an ndmirable actress—he joined the company 
recruited by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley in lrfl 
for their management of the Lyceum. Trota 
that time he began to take rank as a highly- 
finished actor in true comedy. His appeaiM^ 
as Sir Paul in The Bengal Tiger, as Achiiie 
Dufard in The First Night, and as John MiMin y 
in Still Waters Bun Dee]} are still well remem¬ 
bered. Subsequently he fulfilled engagements at 
several houses, and he was for a time lessee of the 
Olympic. Ilis latest regular appearances were at 
tt-6 Gaiety. Mr. Wigan's range of characters was 
somewhat limited. lie had the misfortune—for 
such ou the whole it may be accounted—to give 
much satisfaction in the representation ofeccen'.ri: 
old Frenchmen with an imperfect command over 
the English language, that dramatists were apt to 
introduce into their pieces without lawful excise 
a character of this type for the actor’s especial 
convenience. Mr. Wigan’s style was distinguish*! 
by an admirable moderation and self-restraint, 
and by r a power of indicating inward though’-- 
aud moods of mind by unobtrusive, but not the 
less expressive, means. His impersonations haa. 
moreover, the high quality of consistency and 
well-proportioned effort. Probably his model 
was Regnier; any way his style was that of the 
best and most refined French school, losing, how¬ 
ever, something of the force it might other«K 
have possessed if the actor had been less c®- 
stantly oppressed by a dread of passing the lira* 
that divide comedy from the coarser arts of tk 
stage. Mot Thomas. 


MUSIC. 


Berlioz’s “ harold en italte,” at the cBTsttt 

PALACE. 

There has probably never been a more rent¬ 
able instance of posthumous justice to a composer 
than in the case of Hector Berlioz. It is unlor- 
tunatelv only too common in the history of nnis' 1 -' 
to read of musicians who were neglected during 
their lives to be placed on the highest pinnacle ol 
fame only after their death. The names of Mozart 
and Schubert will at once occur to our readers s? 
examples in point; Schumann being another in¬ 
stance, though hardly perhaps in exactly the same 
way. With Berlioz, however, we find not only 
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neglect, but absolute and fierce opposition. In 
this respect his history is not without resemblance 
to that of Richard \V agner; though the composer 
of Harold and Romeo atul Juliet never had his 
Bavreuth to console him for years of disappoint¬ 
ment and misanpreciation. The parallel between 
Berlioz and Wagner may, indeed, be carried 
further. Not only were both composers of great 
originality, writing in a style in advance of their 
age, but both were adroit wielders of the pen, well 
able to fight their own battles, and unruistakenbly 
hard-bitters in controversy. In both cases, there¬ 
fore, personal feeling has probably tended to em¬ 
bitter the contest raised over their music. 

Readers of that most witty and amusing book 
the Autobiography of Berlioz will remember the 
epical manner in which the composer recounts 
the history of his failures, which ho in one place 
explains bv stating that the Parisians looked upon 
him as mad, while he regarded them as children 
and ninniea. That there is a certain element of 
eccentricity in his music which must have been 
unsympathetic to the then frivolous Parisian 
public may well be conceded; but their blindness 
to the great beauties to bo found side by side with 
much that is vague and wild only affords another 
proof that all great and original thinkers are in 
advance of their generation. In a letter written 
to a friend on the subject of his unpopularity, 
Berlioz, with the true instinct of an artist, says 
that he leaves his revenge to Time, the great 
Avenger; and now, in less than ten years after 
his death (which took place in March 180!i), he 
is already recognised in his own country as one of 
the most brilliant and one of the greatest com¬ 
posers that France has produced. Several of bis 
most important works have lately been revived in 
Paris with enormous success; one— La Damnation 
de Faust —has been performed to crowded houses 
sixteen times in succession. 

Few of Berlioz’s works have as yet been heard 
in this country. We learn from the programme 
of .Saturday's concert that both Romeo ami Juliet 
and Harold were produced in London at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts in 1852 and 1855 under 
the direction of the composer ; but from that time 
until last winter, when Mr. Charles llalle produced 
Harold both at Liverpool and Manchester, none of 
the composer's larger works have been performed 
in their entirety. For this there have probably 
been two reasons: first, the not unnatural fear 
on the part of concert-givers that music so new in 
form, and so original in style, would not “ draw: ” 
and, secondly, the di fficnlty of securing an adequate 
performance, for which numerous and most careful 
rehearsals are absolutely necessary. Mr. Manns 
is probably the only conductor in this country 
who, with his permanent orchestra, has the neces- 
arv resources for doing justice to music at once so 
novel and so elaborate. 

Harold en Italic is a symphony with an im¬ 
portant obbli/jato for the viola, which instrument 
is intended to personify the hero of Byron's poem. 
M ith regard to the history of the work, we know 
from the composer's autobiography that the idea 
of writing an orchestral pieco with a viola 
solo was first suggested to him by Paganini, 
who, after bearing his “ Symphouie Fantas- 
tique,” asked Berlioz to write him a solo 
to display a remarkably fine tenor by Stra- 
divarius, of which the great violinist was the 
possessor. On seeing the manuscript of the first 
movement, Paganini remarked that it would not 
suit him ; there were too many rests in his part. 
“ Exactly what I said,' 1 replied Berlioz; “ you 
want a solo, and you are the only one who can 
write it to your own satisfaction.” The idea of 
the work pleased the composer, and he continued 
and completed it, the first performance being given 
on November 23, 1834. 

The hearer of Harold who expects a symphony 
*>f the recognised model, as we find it in the 
works of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, will be as¬ 
suredly disappointed. We have here a work 
w hich is certainly not formless, but in which the 


form varies considerably from that of the com¬ 
posers whom we have named. This is to be 
accounted for by the fact that Berlioz’s symphony 
is programme-music, and (excepting in the first 
movement) hardly abstract music at all. It is 
beside our purpose to enter here into the vexed 
question of the relative importance of these two 
styles; our aim is rather to record the impressions 
produced by the performance of the work. In 
doing this, it will be needful to speak for the 
most part in very general terms, because any 
musical analysis would be scarcely intelligible 
without the aid of quotations. 

The first movement is entitled “ Harold in the 
Mountains—Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness, and 
Jov.” Here, as in Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony, 
it is merely emotion that is depicted. After an 
introduction treated in imitation by the strings, 
the solo viola is introduced with a melody of 
great simplicity exquisitely accompanied by the 
harp and clarinets. This melody may bo regarded 
as the “ motto ” of the whole work, for it is re¬ 
introduced in all the subsequent movements; it 
may probably be taken as representing the re¬ 
flective character of Harold. The following 
allctjro, of a more cheerful tone, evidently depicts 
the “ scenes of happiness and jov.” Though very 
original in its subjects, the whole of this movement 
is so clear iu form as to be perfectly intelligible 
even on a first jiearing; while the instrumental 
colouring is so charming, and at the same time so 
entirely now, that the score sounds like a series 
of experiments made by a master-hand, and each 
of which is successful. 

The second movement, a “ March of Pilgrims,” 
is purely descriptive. We first hear in the remote 
distance the band of pilgrims approaching; as 
they draw nearer we can distinguish the strains 
of their evening hymn ; they pass us, and we hear 
the strains die away in the distance. Nothing 
can be simpler than the conception of the music 
of the movement; nothing more difficult than to 
describe in words its ell’ect. Although imitative 
music, it appeals at once and irresistibly to the 
feelings; and it is, indeed, one of those happy 
conceptions which only occur occasionally even to 
the greatest masters. 

The third movement, “Serenade of the Peasant 
of the Abruzzi to his Mistress,” is in strongly- 
marked contrast to the preceding. It commences 
with a strain evidently imitative of the music 
which may be heard in our streets from the 
Tyrolese performers on the musette and bag-pipes 
—a simple melody for the oboe doubled by the 
piccolo, upon a “ drone bass.” The character of 
the national melodies has been most happily 
caught; and this strain is succeeded by the sere¬ 
nade in slower tempo. Hero again we find much 
originality and great charm; the characteristic 
“ motto ” above spoken of reappears on the solo 
viola with excellent effect; and the movement 
abounds in the most interesting details. 

Of the finale, representing “ An Orgy of Brig¬ 
ands,” it is impossible to speak so highly. Here 
Berlioz appears to have been led astray by his 
fervid imagination, and to have endeavoured to 
depict scenes which, though not impossible, are at 
least unsuitable for musical presentation. With 
the exception of one or two isolated passages of 
interest, the whole finale is “ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Had not the composer 
himself given us the clue to his meaning, this 
finale might just as easily have been taken for an 
orgy in a lunatic asylum, or even in Pandemonium, 
as an orgy of brigands. It is impossible to deny 
the music a certain wild and ruggod power, or to 
be insensible to tho brilliancy of the orchestration ; 
but as a whole it fails to please or to satisfy, and 
furnishes an example of the eccentricity which 
undoubtedly militated so long against the recep¬ 
tion of Berlioz by his fellow-countrymen. 

Iu looking at Harold as an entire work of art, 
there are a few points which stand prominently 
forward. First, we see in the composer a man of 
a genuine artistic nature, who, having made up | 


his mind as to the path he ought to follow, 
pursues it steadily, turning neither to tho right 
hand nor to the left. Here, as in all the other 
works of Berlioz, we find not the slightest con¬ 
cession to popular taste. Eccentricity is often to 
be met with in his scores—vulgarity never. With 
single-hearted devotion to his art, Berlioz wrote 
exactly as the spirit moved him, the reception 
of his music by the public being a consideration 
which never appears to have entere l into his cal¬ 
culations ; his reputation he was prepared to leavo 
to “Time, the Avenger;” and, like Mozart, he 
might have said, “It is true that writing in this 
way I starve ; but I cannot write otherwise.” In 
this respe't he presents to musicians a noble 
example, which it is earnestly to be wished were 
more frequently imitated. 

Hearers of the symphony on Saturday cannot 
fail to have been struck with tho remarkable 
melodic richness of the music. In the character 
of his melody Berlioz has far more aflinity with the 
modern German school than with that of his com¬ 
patriots. Most modern French compositions are 
characterised by the prevalence of dance rhythms, 
which would render it comparatively easy to turn 
tho music into a set of quadrilles or waltzes. He 
would bo indeed a rash man who would try such 
mi experiment with Berlioz. Melody is here in 
abundance; but it is the broad flowing stream of 
melody, as we see it in Beethoven, or in tho pre¬ 
sent day in Brahms and Wagner, and not the 
concise, at times trivial, melodic forms of the 
French “ opera-comique,” of which Berlioz gives 
us examples. His experiments in harmony are 
also very bold, and at times so new that tho ear 
needs to become accustomed to them before it can 
accept them: there are even passages which can 
only be received under protest; but before harshly 
condemning these, it will be well to remember 
that many of the harmonic ventures, so to speak, 
of Beethoven appeared in his day no less unwar¬ 
rantable than those to be found in tho finale of 
Harold do to ourselves. Of the wouderful beauty 
of the orchestral colouring we have already 
spoken. 

The performance of the symphony on Saturday 
was iu all respects masterly—worthy alike of the 
work and of Mr. Manns. The viola solo part was 
played to perfection by Herr Straus, while the 
orchestra, in spite of the great difficulty of the 
music, left nothing to desire. The reception of 
the work was most enthusiastic, each movement 
being most warmly received. We trust that Mr. 
Manns will bo encouraged by the success of Harold 
to give us also the “ Symphonie Fautastique ” and 
Romeo and Juliet. Both works are well within 
the means of tho Crystal Palace orchestra, and 
Mr. Manns can be trusted to do them justice. 

The remainder of the programme consisted of 
the song *• Though clouds by tempests.” from the 
Freisr/uitz, excellently sung by Mrs. Osgood ; of 
the “ Song of i testiny,” by Brahms ; and Mendels¬ 
sohn’s 42nd Psalm, in which the solos were sung 
by Mrs. Osgood and Messrs. Tower, Beckett, 
Thorndike, and D’lvgville. Of those pieces we 
have no space to write; and as both the works have 
been given before at .Sydenham, it is unnecessary. 

Ebenezer Proct. 


Ix tho person of Mdlle. Janotha a further addi¬ 
tion has boon made to the ranks of acceptable 
pianists at the Monday Popular Concerts. Mdlle. 
Janotha appeared at one of the Saturday perform¬ 
ances, and also at a New Philharmonic concert 
last season, in each case winning considerable 
approval. Her performance of Beethoven's thirty- 
two variations in 0 minor, on Monday last, was 
meritorious, though in some respects it may have 
failed to meet expectations. Mdlle. Janotha 
played with fluency and neatness, but in a singu¬ 
larly cold and passionless style, as if intentionally 
repressing any tendency to the manifestation of 
strong feeling. This lack of artistic fervour mili¬ 
tated also against the due effect in Brahms's 
very impressive pianoforte quartett in A (Op. 20). 
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A farther opportunity for passing judgment on 
the claims of Mdlle. Junotha will occur to-day at 
the Crystal Palace, where she is announced to play 
Beethoven's concerto in Q. Meanwhile her ex¬ 
cellent touch and careful execution must receive 
ready acknowledgment, allowance on the score of 
nervousness being made for shortcomings in other 
respects. At Monday’s concert Spobr’s quartett 
in A (Op. 03), was given for the first time. 
This work consists of but three movements, 
a Minuet or Scherzo being wanting. Like some 
others by the same composer, it is really a 
solo for the first violin, and abounds with 
effective bravura passages for that instrument, 
while the others maintain the modest task of ac¬ 
companiment. A continued stream of delicious, 
if somewhat cloying, melody prevails in each of 
the three movements, and the highest praise must 
be accorded to Mdme. Norman-Xeruda for the 
marvellous grace and finish with which she exe¬ 
cuted Spohr's grateful phrases. Mdlle. Iiedeker 
was again the vocalist, and showed even more 
than on the previous Monday the advance she 
has recently made in vocal art. Her voice has 
gained in volume and richness, and the tendency 
towards the objectionable vibrato is no longer 
apparent. 

The reprehensible practice of presenting muti¬ 
lated versions of operas is unfortunately paining 
ground at our lyric theatres. Meyerbeer s chrf- 
diruvre Let Huguenots is now given minus the 
fifth act, to the utter damage of the dramatic 
effect. Now that an early hour of commencement 
is adopted at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the principal 
excuse for this treatment of a great work is no 
longer available. The present cast of the opera is 
one of general efficiency, and even of excellence, 
in so for as the ladies are concerned. A new 
baritone, Signor Valcheri, has appeared without 
producing much effect, and the company remains 
weak in baritones and tenors, M. Oandidus being 
compelled by protracted illness to abandon the 
hope of continuing his engagement. 

Mdlle. Amber has added to the favourable 
impression she made at the outset, by her more 
recent impersonations of Marguerite in Faust, and 
Gilda in Rigoletto. Though not by any means a 
finished singer, Mdlle. Ambre pleases by her 
earnestness, and still more by her avoidance of 
that bugbear known as tradition. She identifies 
herself with the character she is representing for 
the time being, and acts with force and vraisem- 
blance, thus lending a charm to parts which have 
otherwise become hackneyed. 

The Cambridge University Musical Society, an 
institution of which we have often had occasion to 
speak favourably in these columns, gave its one 
hundred and fifty-ninth concert in the Guildhall 
last Wednesday week, under the direction of its 
conductor, Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. According 
to its custom, the society distinguished itself by 
producing a work entirely out of the beaten track ; 
the choice in the present instance falling on 
Handel's Semele, a work which has probably not 
been previously heard in public during the present 
century. It may be best described as a secular 
oratono; the libretto being adapted for musical 
purposes from Congreve’s drama. Though con¬ 
taining some of Handel’s finest choruses, espe¬ 
cially the “Avert these omens, all ye powers,” 
and “ Oh, terror and astonishment,” the strongest 
interest of the work is to be found in the emi¬ 
nently dramatic character of the solo music, 
which is throughout in the old master’s best vein. 
Owing to the great length of the piece, the omis¬ 
sion of several numbers was necessary to bring 
the performance within a reasonable length; the 
needful curtailments were made with much judg¬ 
ment. The solo parts were sung by Miss de 
narpe, Mdme. Patey, and three members of the 
University—the Rev. L. Borissow, Mr.G. F. Cobb, 
and the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton. Of these it is 
almost needless to say that Mdme. Patey carried 
off the palm; her singing of the music allotted to 


Juno being in all respects admirable. The 
choruses were correctly sung by the choir; the 
only fault to be found with them being a want of 
decision and firmness in their “ attack.” The 
additional accompaniments necessitated in arrang¬ 
ing a work of Handel's for modern performance 
were the work of the conductor, who may be con¬ 
gratulated on the thoroughly artistic manner in 
which he has performed his task, his additions 
being at once appropriate and unobtrusive. The 
concert concluded with a performance of Beet¬ 
hoven’s “ Choral Fantasia,” in which the piano¬ 
forte part was exceedingly well played by Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, a member of the society. 

M. Massenet has been elected to the chair 
at the Academie des Beaux-Arts, rendered vacant 
by the death of M. Francois Bazin. 

Miss Helen Hopekirk, a young lady of Edin¬ 
burgh, who has just finished a two-years’ course 
at the Leipzig Oonservatorium of Music, has been 
very successful in one of the Gewandhaus Concerts, 
where she played Chopin’s concerto in F minor, 
and the Larghetto from Henselt’s concerto. She 
was well received, and recalled after each piece. 
She formerly studied under Mr. Liechtenstein, of 
Edinburgh. 
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r LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
Edited by E. J. With Portrait and 
Photographic Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

A record of the misfortunes and the allevi¬ 
ations of a life as singularly painful as it was 
uniformly noble cannot fail to bo welcomed 
by all who do not confine their interest to 
what is rose-coloured and agreeable. It is, 
to be sure, dispiriting to witness a wreck so 
i complete of qualities so splendid, but those 
" who can endure the stress of an ancient 
tragedy should not shrink from watching 
this no less tragic career. It is not agree- 
able to read of a wise and humane Titan 
paralysed and broken by the envy of the 
gods, but the long testimony of the ages has 
pronounced it healthful; and wo doubt 
* whether the history of modern literature 
possesses another parallel to the Prometheus 
so close as the life of Sydney Dobell. Born 
into the world with the most shining gifts 
of mind and body, prepared aliko to sway 
1 the hearts of men as a friend, as an orator, 

. . and as a poet, exquisitely pure and tender, 
heroically strong, this great heart and 
;;j brain were sacrificed at the outset, broken 
., on the threshold, by a mistaken system of 
education, and by successive accidents of 
$$■ health. One of the most remarkably 
sensitive children of the century was 
■ trained in infancy to a constant and pre- 
cocious self-analysis; one of tho most 
perilously religious minds was dedicated 
m the cradle to the npostleship of 
'is'} a narrow sect; one of tho most eager and 
restless of spirits was encouraged, nay 
urged, to outspeed itself during those very 
years of early youth when repose and a 
judicious division of employment are abso- 
lutely necessary. The result was as dis- 
,, Rstrous as might have been expected. 
Fatigue developed into disease, the causes 
of disease were ignored, and the evil became 
, chronic; an immense vitality struggled 
against all these disabilities, and drasrged its 
•f; possessor painfully on into a shattered 
Buddie age. With the documents before us 
which those volumes present, it is not pos- 
jj sible to refrain from the observation that an 
education more radically and obstinately 
l wrong-headed than that inflicted on Sydney 
'" i is scarcely to be conceived, and that 

',i °. us at- e plainly and almost entirely due the 
ruin of his constitution and the comparative 
auure of his glorious poetic promise. But 
!° Wronger is character than genius 

and health that the perverse training of his 

y 


youth, which shattered his body and left his 
work a fragment, had no power to dim the 
light of his personal nature. Bred up to 
look upon himself as something esoteric and 
holy, he had no sooner reached manhood 
than he became eminent for liberality of 
heart and spiritual modesty. Racked with 
pain and impatient of the constant check 
upon his ambition, he never allowed a petu¬ 
lant phrase to escape him, but, by a noble 
compromise with nature, found a physical 
solace in relieving the wants of others, and 
in using his own morbidly-acute sensibility 
to anticipate and prevent the misfortunes of 
his friends. His sympathy was at the com¬ 
mand of anyone worthy to appreciate it; 
his blame, itself, was a thing more valuable 
than any vulgar laudation ; nor was anyone 
less miserly in granting the golden largess 
of his praise. Solely as a man of letters, 
Sydney Dobell had not a few superiors 
among his contemporaries, if not in original 
genius, at least judged by the measure of 
work he was able to perform. But as a man, 
no loftier or more nearly faultless personage 
has been presented to the world of letters. 
In his crystal purity of life he seems to have 
escaped all the soiling imperfections of our 
giddy and self-conscious age. 

Sydney Thompson Dobell was born on 
April 5, 1824, at Cranbrook, in Kent. Ilis 
second name, which he never nsed in after 
life, connects him at once with his evil 
genius, his maternal grandfather, Samuel 
Thompson. The latter was a very remark¬ 
able person in his generation, the founder of 
a curious sect, somewhat resembling that of 
the Plymouth Brethren, but more lax in 
dogma, and less scrupulously Biblical. The 
“l’rce-Thinking Christians,” as they called 
themselves, had a very zealous member in 
the father of the poet, from whom he seems 
to have inherited the nervous part of his 
temperament, and something of his devotion 
for letters. The sect was in a moribund 
condition at the birth of Sydney, and he 
was immediately set apart with the design of 
his becoming its apostle and torch-bearer. 
Under the burden of this apostolic mission 
the child grew up, and the father carefully 
preserved in a diary the sayings and doings 
of the inspired prodigy. The extracts from 
this diary give us the spectacle of a thin 
plant hurrying into pale maturity under 
artificial heat and protected from the healthy 
airs of life by a glass. The development, 
however, was rapid and brilliant enough 
even for his father’s ambition; at three 
years old he is described as of “ very 
astonishing understanding,” as “ prefer¬ 
ring mental diversion to eating and drink¬ 
ing,” as “very inventive with tales,” 
and as possessing “literary powers ex¬ 
tensive and generalising, but too heedless 
to attend to particulars.” At ten years 
tho poor child had attained the mental 
ripeness of eighteen; ho was writing ex¬ 
ceedingly good, but elderly, gnomic verses, 
and he solemnly fell in love with the lady 
whom he afterwards married. At the age of 
fourteen his nervous excitement and his in¬ 
tellectual precocity reached a climax fatal to 
his subsequent happiness. We have a 
melancholy picture of the boy at this period, 
without a companion of his own age, buried 
in study, harassed with business, and deeply 


engaged in composing a tragical drama on 
the history of Napoleon. Up to this time 
his physical powers, which were very con¬ 
siderable, had seemed unimpaired under the 
stress of a childhood even more arduous 
to the nerves than that of John Stuart Mill. 
But in the winter of 1838 they suddenly 
gave way, and plunged him in a long and 
miserable illness. This had no sooner passed 
away than tho old drudgery was resumed ; 
with an unwilling boy the system might 
have proved harmless,but, unhappily, Sydney 
Dobell was only too willing to live on the 
capital of his constitution. He accepted the 
burden of apostleship to which he believed 
that he was born, and began to exercise his 
oratory in the Church, sometimes speaking 
for more than two hours. At sixteen he was 
a full-blown theological pedant, with a 
miraculous flux of words at his command. 
By this time he was engaged to be married 
to his future wife, and almost the only in¬ 
discretion with which we have to charge the 
editors of this life is the printing of the sad 
religious jargon that passed for love-letters 
with the over-excited and inexperienced boy. 
This spurious zeal, though thoroughly sin¬ 
cere at the moment, is foreign to the true 
nature of Dobell, and throws no light on his 
character, while it tends to disgust the reader. 
Of the extraordinary relations between father 
and son we catch a curious glimpse in a re¬ 
port given by the latter of a conversation in 
1840. The boy’s drama, sent to a pub¬ 
lisher, has been rejected, and the father, to 
temper the disappointment to him, suddenly 
informs him that his betrothed is dead, and 
asks him what he will do. He merely points 
to the stream flowing below them ; and tho 
father seems quite unconcerned at this threat 
of suicide, but congratulates them both that 
the “ sad news ” is really not quite so 
serious. About this time, in connexion 
with the rejected Napoleon, the poet Camp¬ 
bell, then a very old man, became interested 
in Sydney Dobell, and visited him in 1843, 
a few months before his own death. We 
soon find the boy enjoying the luxury of 
being ill for the sake of tho rest it gives 
him; and, finally, in 1844, at the age of 
twenty, he closes this preposterous boyhood 
in marriage. But there was no honeymoon, 
no holiday : the young people settled down 
to their business-life in the Cotswold Hills 
on their wedding-day. The father records 
this impression of the bridegroom :— 

“ lie looks horribly thin and pale. His mind 
fidgets away his physical powers. . . . He has 
formed a habit of night-meditation and prayer, to 
tho loss of rest, in addition to much time spent 
that way in the day when he can get alone. . . . 
’Tis certainly a majestic mind; but I fear he is 
weakening it hv extremes.” 


From this point, however, we trace a most 
happy reaction in the young poet’s mental 
health. His marriage, though not outwardly 
fortunate—for nothing seemed fortunate in 
the life of Sydney Dobell—was at least the 
best thing that could happen to him. His 
wife was in every respect, except health, 
fitted to gladden and direct his over-strained 
intelligence, and to be a helpmate for him. 
At first the young couple persisted in the 
practice of that social isolation from “ the 
world ” which was one of the tenets of tho 
sect; but the mellowing influence of the 
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wife soon opened the doors to that best 
society which ever afterwards proved to be 
the poet’s tmest solace. Unhappily, before 
the system had had time to recuperate, a 
second illness prostrated it to the lowest 
point. In January 1847 Sydney Dobell 
suffered from an attack of rheumatic fever 
which very nearly proved fatal, and from 
the effects of .which he never fully re¬ 
covered. 

The next nine years represented the brief 
portion of his life which he was able to de¬ 
vote to literary work. They were certainly 
the brightest and happiest, and the record 
of their manifold events is the portion of the 
present biography which will be most at¬ 
tractive to the general reader. Most un¬ 
happily, no sooner had Dobell recovered 
from his fever than his wife, who had over¬ 
taxed hor strength in nursing, fell ill in her 
turn, to be, it would appear, a chronic 
invalid for the remainder of their married 
life. They were, however, able to travel a 
little, to receive guests, and to enjoy the 
distinctions which his literary success 
brought upon them. For in 1850 he achieved 
a brilliant success with his first volume. The 
Roman, the inherent merits of which, no 
less than its appositencss in a political sense, 
attracted almost universal attention. It is 
needless to discuss the literary qualities of 
poems which have become a recognised part 
of English literature ; but it may be said 
that the early training of tho poet and his 
failing health have much to do with those 
technical imperfections that his greatest 
admirers must acknowledge to exist in his 
works,which seem, indeed, to be rather mines 
of rich poetic ore than the wrought art of 
poetry. He had so original and lofty an 
imagination, and so dignified a conception 
of the poet’s calling, that it seems abso¬ 
lutely certain that with ordinary health he 
would have risen into that perfection which 
is attained only by the first men of a cen¬ 
tury. Among friendships which his literary 
success ensured him, one of the most inter¬ 
esting was that with Charlotte Bronte. In 
1854 he published Balder and settled in 
Edinburgh, where he commenced that inti¬ 
macy with Alexander Smith which was for 
a long time the one fact in his career known 
to the public. In conjunction with the 
young Glasgow poet he published in 1855 
Sonnets on the War , and at this point the 
first volume of the biography closes. The 
following year saw the publication of his 
most popular volume, England in Time of 
War; and with this book, issued in his 
thirty-second year, the literary career of 
Sydney Dobell practically closes. 

The remainder of his life, covering nearly 
twenty years of ceaseless pain and anxiety, 
is carefully described in the second volume. 
After vain efforts to regain a fair condition 
of health in Scotland and England, he was 
ordered to travel abroad. Accordingly the 
winter of 1802 was spent in Provence, that 
of I860 in Spain, that of 1864 in Central 
Italy, and that of 18 )5 in the neighbourhood 
of Florence. Ho who had loved the South 
so long, and who had described it by the 
light of imagination so faithfully, was 
delighted to visit it at last, and to record in 
valuable and picturesque memoranda the 
spell it cast over his emotions. But, during 


the third of these journeys, he had the mis¬ 
fortune to meet with an accident that far 
more than counterbalanced the good effect 
of the mild air upon his system. At Puteoli 
he was trying to realise the scene that met the 
eye of St. Paul as he landed, when, stepping 
some paces back, he fell eight or nine feet 
into an old Roman drain, bruising his neck 
and the upper part of his spine. He 
managed to attract attention by lifting his 
hat at the end of his sun-umbrella, was 
helped out, and seemed little the worse. 
But, in fact, there had been inflicted injuries 
which settled in a fatal direction the doubt¬ 
ful question of his recovery. From this 
time forward he was subject to attacks of an 
epileptiform nature; still, by the use of 
great care, his life might have been pre¬ 
served but for another of those disastrous 
accidents which seemed to follow Sydney 
Dobell like a fate, and which undid in a 
day the labour of years. In the spring of 
1869 a mare which he was exercising—for he 
was an admirable rider—threw him and rolled 
upon him. He felt himself that his injuries 
were mortal, but it was not until August 22, 
1874, that his indomitable nature finally 
sank under these successive blows. The 
record of his end is fitly closed by a very 
beautiful sonnet, bearing the initials of his 
friend Prof. Nichol, which sums up in a 
happy style the chivalric qualities of this 
most unfortunate of great men. 

In closing these volumes it is impossible 
not to raise the question whether the time 
was ripe for their publication. Without 
precisely venturing to answer this in the 
negative, I cannot but express an individual 
opinion that the interest and even the intel¬ 
ligibility of the narrative has been en¬ 
dangered by this haste. Of the skill and 
tact of the principal biographer, E. J., there 
can bo no question. Where she has clear 
ground to move over for an undivided couple 
of pages she always fascinates the reader. 
But she seems to have struggled against 
difficulties that are hardly comprehensible. 
She is checked at every point by some inci¬ 
dent or name which she feels, or has been 
forced to feel, it would bo indiscreet to men¬ 
tion. In the correspondence this inability 
to speak out becomes simply provoking. 
The second volumo reminds us of nothing 
so much as of those enigmatical satires of the 
last century, in which we read :— 

“ Let courtly A-with chaste B-join, 

To foist a-on C-'s noble line.” 

The reader smiles, perhaps, at this fiction; 
but he will hardly smile at pages of such 
unintelligible correspondence as this :— 

“ Some time ago B- got me to write a 

sketch of Dr. Simpson for his ‘ Men of the Time.’ 

As 1 wished-to have the money for it, and 

-had commissions to do other portraits for 

B-, I sent my sketch to B-through-; 

who, in addition to giving it to B-, used it 

in a New York paper. There was no great harm 

in that, if B-was ‘ agreeable,’ but - did 

more.” 

Occasionally we venture to be sure that 
a name might fairly be demanded; for in¬ 
stance, all the correspondence about the 
young poet who died in 1856 is to the credit 
of both parties; and the concealment of the 
name after more than twenty years seems, 
in the absence of evidence, purely fantastic. 


In several cases we are able to guess more 
or less certainly at the persons addressed or 
described, and fail to detect the slightest 
reason for mystery. For instance, the cir¬ 
cumstantial description of the very last of 
Mr. Dobell’s correspondents, especially the 
naming of one of his works, shows that it 
was Mr. Arthur O’Shaughnessy to whom 
these kind letters were addressed. Why 
should this be as carefully as possible con¬ 
cealed from us ? To the literary historian 
it is of special interest to note these cordial 
relations between distinguished men of dif¬ 
ferent generations. It is plain that if this 
Life of Sydney Dobell is to be of lasting 
interest, somebody should preserve a copy 
with the gaps filled in in MS. for the ad¬ 
vantage of posterity. Edmund W. Gosse. 


A History of England from the Conclusion of 
the Great War in 1815. By Spencer 
Walpole. Vols. I. and II. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Spencer Walpole, who is already favour¬ 
ably known as the author of a useful bio- 
graphy of his grandfather, the Premier 
Perceval, was amply justified in undertaking 
some work of greater pretensions; and the 
severest critic cannot deny that this first 
instalment of his new History of England is 
at least a refreshing sign of the times. As 
a well-considered piece of honest and labo¬ 
rious work, conceived and executed on a 
considerable scale, carefully kept up to s 
certain modest standard, and making no 
claim to bo anything beyond, it deserves 
marked praise. That a work with these 
qualities can still be planned, and in part 
substantially executed, indicates that the 
ultimate triumph of the literary petits-madm 
is by no means certain. Though Mr. Wal¬ 
pole can seldom be said to evince an inade¬ 
quate sense of the dignity of bis subject, we 
have never met with a work so perfectly 
free from literary coxcombry, and so success¬ 
fully displaying the fruits of genuine labour 
without any conscious effort. That his work 
is clear and easy reading is not altogether 
due to the fact that the writer does not dig 
very deeply into the soil of his subject. Each 
step has been well pondered and carefnltr 
made, and the requirements of the general 
public have been steadily kept in view. And 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Walpole 
will not be without appreciative readers, 
even among those who may be of opinion 
that he has flown at too high game, a™ 
that in a work dealing with so great a sub¬ 
ject on such a scale there can be no medium 
between a great success and a great failure- 
Those who are not inclined to think that 
Mr. Walpole, as an historian, is to be thus 
summarily disposed of will regret that the 
present work invites comparison with an¬ 
other book of such well-established reputa¬ 
tion as Miss Martineau’s History of theWvt 
It is true that there is ample room in 1 - 
world for both. Mr. Walpole’s won. u 
somewhat larger, period for period, than 
that of Miss Martineau. It is construct; i 
as the author announces in his Preface- 1 ’ 
a more historical and less annalistic P sJ j 
The incidents, for example, of the 
with which these two volumes deal, rrari'™= 
from Waterloo to the Reform Act off- 
are grouped under the more important tea > 
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and each group is carried on separately for 
a period of years. The story of the Queen’s 
trial, of the Irish and Reform agitation, and 
of the foreign policy after Castlereagh, are 
thus isolated, and with advantage, from the 
main narrative of domestic incident. This 
is so much distinct gain, both to the reader 
and to the appearance of the work. It can¬ 
not be said that the total impression of the 
book is so clear and characteristic, and so true 
to the political colour of events, as that left 
by the lady historian. But if less vivid, it is 
certainly broader and more even. In a sense 
it may be pronounced to be more historical; 
and Mr. Walpole has done far more 
than any predecessor to expose fully 
the economical basis on which the 
history of the period rests. This is the 
writer’s strong point. Mr. Walpole is 
highly successful in dealing with the growth 
of commercial and manufacturing interests, 
with Annual Budgets, and with the merits 
of Yansittart, Robinson, and Huskisson; 
and in this respect his work may bo referred 
to with full confidence. If he proves equally 
successful in the succeeding period, his work 
will be of real service to the student of 
British finance. The political bias of Mr. 
Walpole, it is hardly necessary to add, is 
Liberal, though his Liberalism has something 
of a Whiggish cast. We cannot, however, 
promise the reader of the present work any 
satisfactory accountof the origincs of modern 
Liberalism, any clear indication of the lines 
on which it has developed, or any account of 
its connexion with similar elements in other 
countries. Mr. Walpole has not erred on 
the side of temerity in generalising. He 
has a provoking way of stopping short just 
where a legitimate deduction might have 
tempted him on. Without appearing to 
exalt unduly the dynamical or evolutional 
school of historical thinkers, we may fairly 
say that all writers of history are expected 
to show a certain sense of cause and effect, 
and that most historians of repute display 
such a sense more fully than Mr. Walpole. 

In-one respect we prefer Miss Martineau 
to Mr. Walpole. Keen and precise in her 
feminine intuition of the main traits of any 
public, character, she never loaded her pages 
with unnecessary detail. About half of the 
description with which Mr. Walpole intro¬ 
duces the figures of his drama might usually 
be struck out. Mr. Walpole’s decided 
facility as a writer often tempts him where 
be should have refrained. It is not every 
account regularly kept for years in Hansard 
and the Annual Register which is worth 
posting into the double-entry ledger of 
History. History knows nothing of many 
of the official nonentities whom Mr. Walpole 
describes; and he sometimes mars the general 
effect of his work by over-labouring-its best 
features. Eldon’s or Joseph Hume’s in¬ 
fluence on the fortunes of England scarcely 
< ^®Pf' n ^ e d on the very well-known incidents 
of their early careers: and we might surely 
“ av ® been spared Sir Vicary Gibbs and 

tion aIt °S ether - The very men- 

-. their names has in our time a savour 

Marth^ erS obso * e ^° comedy. Again, Miss 

ardour 6aD ’ w *th feminine courage and 

of hiat’o ^ uzt ^ ea at once into the stream 
has ex *^ r * ^ r - Walpole waits until he 

coated a preliminary preludo of 


about four hundred pages, in which he takes 
stock, as it were, of the British Empire, 
somewhat in the manner of the exordium 
of Macaulay. The conception cannot be 
described as happy. It is not that these 
pages are not in themselves instructive, 
amnsing and interesting. They do, in fact, 
contain an excellent account of the growth 
of British trade and manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, though the precise effect of the stimu¬ 
lus communicated to them by the great war 
is not so clearly shown as it might have been. 
But the connexion between this exordium 
and the body of the work is not sufficiently 
obvious, and it might with great advantage 
be in another edition considerably abridged. 
We are bound to say, moreover, that, in 
spite of one or two very fair pieces of 
criticism, such as that on Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Walpole’s account of the literary ele¬ 
ment and its effect on the period should 
either be omitted or thoroughly reconsidered. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Walpole has here had no complete and accu¬ 
rate authority, no faithful Hansard or trusty 
Porter to guide his footsteps. No period of 
literature is more obscure to the student of 
the present day than that between the death 
of Burke and the death of Coleridge. But 
we can hardly conceive of any serious account 
of that period which could be less acceptable 
as a whole than the account of Mr. Walpole. 

Mr. Walpole’s plan has perhaps led him 
to reserve for future volumes a branch of 
British history of surpassing interest to the 
modern reader. We have in these volumes 
scarcely a hint of the story of Indian 
and Colonial affairs during the period 
which they cover. The writer’s prefatory 
hint, above mentioned, no doubt indicates 
that these topics are reserved for their 
proper place, and that we may expect in 
due time an account, among other matters, 
of the Pindarree and Mahratta War ; of the 
growth of Australia; of the settlement of 
colonial affairs with the Dutch in the East; 
of the foundation of Singapore, and of the 
Eastern Province at the Cape; of the long- 
fought battle of the West India planters; 
and of the progress of political affairs in the 
Canadas. These are matters of more real 
importance than the literary merits of Miss 
Burney and Miss Austen, than the bio¬ 
graphies of obscure officials of the Treasury, 
than a good deal of mere gossip about cur¬ 
rent scandal and jobbery, and much other¬ 
wise harmless rubbish which encumbers 
Mr. Walpole’s pages. We are bound to 
add one other observation on the general 
conception of his work. Unless he wishes 
to go to the limbo whither Bisset, and Bel- 
sham, and Adolphus, and many another 
laborious worthy, have gone, he must look 
at his subject from the outside as well as 
the inside. Ill-natured persons might say 
that in the search for authorities whereon 
to base his history Mr. Walpole has scarcely 
looked beyond the morning-room of his 
club. The present volumes certainly afford 
no evidence that the writer has studied a 
single foreign authority on English history, 
or on the relation of English history to the 
general history of Europe, or even on con¬ 
temporary foreign history. If Mr. Walpole 
does not aspire to place his History in the 
highest of ranks, he should at least strive to 


give his English reader the same advan¬ 
tages which the German reader enjoys. 
Nor must he shrink from the labour of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of every¬ 
thing that he chooses to bring within 
the compass of his allusions. Allusions 
may fairly touch a good deal which is 
but remotely related to the matter actually 
in hand; but many readers will say that 
Mr. Walpole should not have described the 
battle of Assayo as an easy victory over “ a 
horde of Indians.” What will Scindia say 
when he reads Mr. Walpole’s work, as he 
probably will P E. J. Payne. 


Leclures on the Origin and Growth of Reli¬ 
gion, as illustrated bg the Religions of India. 
By P. Max Muller. (Longmans & Co., 
and Williams & Norgate.) 

It was a memorable morning in April 1878 
when Prof. Max Muller stood up in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey to 
deliver the first of his lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion. The place, the 
lecturer, and the occasion were all alike re¬ 
markable. Under the shadow of one of the 
noblest buildings ever raised by mediaeval 
Christianity an Oxford lay professor came 
forward to deal with the deepest problems 
of historical religion in the “dry light ” of 
modern science and in the name of a trust 
which, as Mr. Murch has explained in a 
Preface to the present volume, was intended 
by its founder, Mr. Hibbert, to promote “ the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” Times change and 
the generations of men with them, and the 
crowded audiences which attended Prof. 
Max Muller’s lectures showed plainly that 
the days are passed when a scientific treat¬ 
ment of religion could be regarded as either 
irreverent or heterodox. 

In fact, the old deductive science of 
theology—the queen of sciences, as it was 
once proudly called—has nothing either to 
fear or to gain from the modern inductive 
science of religion. The two belong to 
wholly different spheres of thought and 
study, follow different methods, start from 
different premisses. It is not the fault of 
the science of religion if its student has 
sometimes discarded the dogmatic creed he 
learnt in childhood ; it is not revelation, but 
the outward form and historical growth of 
religion with which he has to do. As Prof. 
Max Muller remarks :— 

“ Let theologians, be they Brahraanns or 5rama«A8, 
Mobeda or Mollahs, Rabbis or Doctors of Divinity, 
try to determine whether any given religion be 
perfect or imperfect, true or false; what we want 
to know is, how religion is possible; how human 
beings, such as we are, came to have any religion 
at all; what religion is, and how it came to he 
what it is.” 

The time is ripe for such an enquiry. Mate¬ 
rials have been accumulating from all sides. 
The science of language has swept away the 
barren theories on the early history of the 
human mind that formerly contended with 
each other for supremacy, and ethnology, 
prehistoric archaeology and comparative 
law have completed the work. The monu¬ 
ments of Egypt and Assyria have been re¬ 
covered and interpreted, the Hebrew records 
have been subjected to a searching criticism, 
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and last, bat not least, the sacred books 
of Persia and India have been made 
to disclose their half-forgotten tale. It 
is With the hymns of the Hindu Rig-Veda, 
the oldest memorial of our Aryan race, 
and with the lessons we may learn from 
them, that this first coarse of Hibbert 
Lectures is mainly concerned. 

The lectures are seven in number. The 
first discusses and defines the perception of 
the infinite: that perception, in short, •which 
lies at the basis of all forms of faith. The 
second criticises with incisive learning the 
current assumption of the primitive preva¬ 
lence of Fetishism, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it “ is not a primary form of 
religion.” In tlio third, Prof. Max Muller 
gives a clear and interesting sketch of the 
ancient literature of India, so far as it 
supplies materials for the study of the Origin 
of Religion ; and in the fourth he points to 
the distinction that exists between the wor¬ 
ship of tangible, of semi-tangible, and of in¬ 
tangible objects, and to the consequences we 
may draw therefrom. The fifth locture refers 
to the light thrown by the Rig-Ycda on the 
earliest conceptions of infinity and law; tho 
sixth treats of llonotheism, Polytheism, 
Monotheism and Atheism ; and the seventh 
and last shows how the old Vedic faith 
slowly collapsed under the influence of the 
new philosophy it had itself evoked, or 
entered upon now phases of life and develop¬ 
ment. In conclusion, the lecturer is careful 
to guard against being imagined to press the 
evidence of the Hindu hymns further than it 
will legitimately carry us ; the Yeda can do 
no more than illustrate the origin and 
growth of religion; it does not follow that 
that origin and growth were the same among 
all the manifold races of mankind. 

Among the mass of facts and suggestions 
which Prof. Max Muller has woven together 
with the deft skill and charm of which ho 
is so great a master, it is difficult to select 
any points for special notice in tho limited 
space at my disposal. There are two or 
three, however, which cannot well be passed 
over. The distinction drawn between tan¬ 
gible, semi-tangible and intangible objects 
and tho religious emotions they excited in 
the mind of early man is striking and sug¬ 
gestive. A time came when tho primitive 
savage was no longer contented with those 
tangible objects, like stones or shells, which 
ministered to liis daily needs and adorn¬ 
ment and could be felt, as it were, all 
round ; his sphere of knowledge, or rather 
of enquiry, began to extend, and liis wonder¬ 
ing gaze was fixed on the mountain where 
the cloud seemed to rest and the dawn to 
rise, or on tho river which rolled on he 
knew not whither, ever moving, ever mys¬ 
terious. But tho mind of man could not 
rest there. The mountain and the river 
could still bo touched and felt, and the awe 
they excited came to bo transferred to 
objects which lay out of roach, though not 
of sight, such as the sun, the sky, the moon 
or the dawn. Here at last religion ceased 
to bo materialistic, and it was possible to 
rise to that higher conception which wo 
term dnihj. Iiut it is important to re¬ 
member how slow and gradual must have 
been the steps whereby the primitive savage, 
■without the aid of a revealed religion, 


climbed towards the purer faith and more 
perfect knowledge of the Divine that we 
find in the Rig-Veda. Religions concep¬ 
tions must be conditioned by the intelligence 
and knowledge of those who hold them; and 
where the intelligence and knowledge are 
low and small, the religious conceptions will 
be low and small also. The theory started 
by De Brosses, however, which sees in 
Fetishism the first form assumed by religion 
all over the world, has been successfully 
disproved by Prof. Max Muller in the 
volume before us. No religion consists of 
Fetishism only ; while it is abundantly 
shown that even the savages of Africa, to 
whose beliefs and practices the theory was 
originally due, are not without higher and 
nobler religious intuitions. To the Negro, 
as to the Portuguese or the Spaniard, the 
image is but an embodiment of the divinity 
which ho feels to be about him. Unless he 
already had a perception of the infinite, un¬ 
less he had already realised the existence of 
a supernatural power above and around, he 
would never ascribe mysterious virtues to a 
piece of rag or a fragment of bone. What¬ 
ever else it may be, Fetishism is certainly 
not the germ out of which the religions of 
the world have grown. 

Bnt even to touch upon the many subjects 
which are brought before our notice in 
these Lectures wonld require a pamphlet 
and not a review. The book possesses all 
tho charm we are accustomed to look for 
from its author—clearness and brilliancy, 
sobriety and learning, wealth of illustration, 
and persuasive eloquence. As one of those 
who signed the memorial which led to the 
foundation of the Hibbert Lectures, I cannot 
but be highly gratified by tho wise choice of 
the trustees in the appointment of their first 
lecturer, as well as at the brilliant success 
which has accompanied it. The next course 
of lectures will be given by Mr. Le Page 
Renonf on the religion of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, to be followed, we may hope, by 
similar courses on the religious beliefs and 
systems of the other civilised and uncivilised 
nations of the world. Tho lectures will 
have done their work, if they do no more 
than inspire us all with the large-hearted 
charity that breathes through Prof. Max 
Muller’s pages, and make us feel that 
whether among the oldest peoples of whom 
we have record or the most degraded savages 
of to-day we may yet find fragments, how¬ 
ever shattered and broken, of that “ Light 
which lighteth every man that comei.h into 
the world.” A. H. Sayce. 


The Life of Yahooh Beg, Ameer of Kashgar. 

By Demetrius Charles Boulgcr, M.R.A.S. 

(W. H. Allen & Co.) 

The author of this book has, he tells us, a 
twofold object in writing: he desires to 
trace the career of tho remarkable man who 
lately carved out a kingdom for himself in 
“Chinese Turkestan;” he also specially 
wishes “ to bring before the English reader 
the great merits of China as a governing 
Power.” The story of the invasion and 
conquest of Kashgar by Yakub Beg has 
already appeared in scattered notices ; but 
it deserves a more permanent record as a 
curious chapter of contemporary history, 


now rounded off by the death of the hero 
and the collapse of his power. If Hr. 
Bonlger’s theories occasionally bear the im¬ 
press of being rather the statements of 
others, transferred bodily to his pages, than 
opinions which he has assimilated and 
worked out for himself, he has at all events 
collated and arranged his facts with con¬ 
siderable care and skill. 

It must be allowed that the materials for 
a biography of Yakub Beg are scanty. Of 
his early days any personal records are 
naturally wanting ; and after his attainment 
of power he usually lived in a surrounding 
of mystery and seclusion which, whether 
due to policy, fear, or affectation, admitted 
little light on his views or real character. 
Our author endeavours, indeed, naively and 
somewhat despairingly to combat this 
difficulty. More than once he expresses 
himself to the effect that “ We are ignorant 
as to the causes which led to such an even! 
—or the feelings excited by it—bnt we may 
assume them to have been as follows.” It 
is, at all events, candid, if not quite artistic, 
thus to reveal the mental processes employed 
in the construction of historical narrative; 
mat's enfin voild comment on ecrit I'ttis- 
toire ! There is snroly an apparent incon¬ 
sistency in first describing Mr. Forsyth's 
mission to Kashgar as “ tlie most ably con¬ 
ducted and practically useful embassy that 
ever set out from India,” and then proceed¬ 
ing to demonstrate that a real alliance was, 
owing to the distance and the character ot 
the intervening country, practically impos¬ 
sible ; that the benefits from the treaty were 
trivial ; and the embassy a mistake, as 
offending tho Chinese. This seems like a 
reflection, not, certainly, on the conduct, bn*, 
on the utility of the mission, which had. 
however, at least one valuable result in the 
knowledge acquired of the country and the 
people. 

Yakub Beg, afterwards successively Atau; 
Gbazi and Amir, was born in 1820 of a good 
but not distinguished family in Khokand, 
and first became famous in 1853 by a girilwt 
defence against the Russians of the frontier 
fort ofAk Masjid. In 1865 he was chosen to 
accompany and assist Buznrg Khan, the hen 
of tho ancient dynasty of the Khojas, in an 
attempt to recover his hereditary dominions 
of Kashgar from the Chinese. The affection 
of the Kashgaris for the memory ot this 
dynasty, strengthened no doubt by its asso¬ 
ciation in their minds with the idea w 
religious independence, was still, after the 
lapse of a century, so powerful that the in¬ 
vaders, starting with a force only sixty- 
eight strong, were able within two years to 
expel the Chinese and establish a Govern¬ 
ment. This could not have happened bnt 
for the previous overthrow of the Chinese 
power in the cities to the eastward by the 
Dungaui or Chinese Mohammedans, whose 
action, however, was, as Mr. Bonlger ex¬ 
plains, a source of weakness as veil as o 
strength to tho government of Yik 1 - 
Their sympathy with the Western invader* 
was from the first very imperfect. I £ y r 
faith, owing to isolation from the main bo y 
of Islam, and long contact with unbelievers, 
was far from orthodox, and Yakub had 
claimed himself a religious reformer. 
persistent hostility, however, and erne 
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severity towards the Dungani were, Mr. 
Boulger considers, a grave political mistake. 
From their position they had the greater 
reason to dread the vengeance of the Chinese 
Government; an alliance with them against 
the common enemy was, therefore, an ob¬ 
vious policy. But no such mutual confi¬ 
dence was established, and even when the 
avengers were at hand the two parties were 
incapable of uniting, and were accordingly 
crushed in detail. 

Mr. Boulger gives much praise to the 
ability with which the Amir met the advances 
of llnssia. Well acquainted with her power 
and with her tactics, he contrived, while 
skilfully avoiding or removing all ground 
for complaint, to repel intimacy, and appar¬ 
ently to keep her in the dark as to his re¬ 
sources. To this ignorance, indeed, Mr. 
Boulger attributes the hesitation shown by 
tho Russians in their dealings with the 
Amir. On tho other hand, their presence 
along his northern frontier was always a 
source of possible danger to him, and may 
explain his inaction during theirlast war with 
Khokand, which ended in their annexation 
of that Khanate. Mr. Boulger severely con¬ 
demns this inaction ; but in tho actual con¬ 
dition of Khokand there was no authority 
with whom the Amir could well have 
organised an alliance beforehand, and any 
such move would have brought down a 
direct attack on himself, for tho force 
assembled under General Skobeleff was in¬ 
tended primarily to act against Kashgar, 
bad not the disturbed condition of Khokand 
afforded a pretext for interference there. 
The storm which this interference called 
down on the Russians was more sudden and 
severe than they had anticipated, and it is 
possible that, as Mr. Boulger believes, the 
timely accession of Kashgar might have 
turned the scale against them; but tho 
rising against the Russians, though general, 
was unpremeditated, and when the move¬ 
ment had taken that form it was probably 
too late for the Amir to interfere with effect, 
for the struggle, though severe, was short. 

The author, after alluding to the revival 
of the Chinese power as shown in the sup¬ 
pression of the Tae Ping and tho Panthay 
movements, describes with some of tho 
•enthusiasm of sympathy the westward 
xitl vance, steady and resistless, of tho great 
army, disciplined and armed on the iatest 
European model, halting at times to sow 
anti reap tbe corn needed for its future sup- 
jilies, and encountering with equal skill and 
tie termination the vast distances and other 
difficulties of the march, and the resistance 
of tlie enemy. The latter task was probably, 
from causes already explained, the easiest 
part of their work. 

Air. Boulger has a high opinion of the 
administrative skill of the Chinese, and its 
advantages to the people under their sway. 
Tlieir administration of Kashgar was cer¬ 
tainly, to all appearance, a remarkable in¬ 
stance of liberal treatment of an alien race 
and creed. It did not, however, overcome 
tfio difficulty of making a Mohammedan 
people attached and loyal under infidel rule; 
and, with every allowance for their difficul¬ 
ties as pleaded by Mr. Boulger, more cohe¬ 
sion, and a less absolute collapse, might have 
been expected from a government which had 


lasted 100 years, if tbe system had really 
worked well. 

Mr. Boulger draws, as others have done, 
an unfavourable picture of the condition of 
the country under the Amir as compared 
with its condition under Chinese rule; but 
owing to their exclusive system our actual 
knowledge about tlie latter is limited. No 
doubt life bad a good deal more movement, 
variety, and colour in it; commerce was more 
active, and morality easier; to a people ac¬ 
customed to this system the strictness of the 
Mohammedan reformer was highly irksome 
and monotonous, and depressing to trade ; 
on the other hand, his rule had, even during 
its short existence, enforced among the sur¬ 
rounding nomads a degree of order never 
before known, while the good efibets of his 
administration never had time to develop 
themselves. Although the story of the Amir 
is rich in many of the accepted elements of 
romance, our author has not been thereby 
tempted to make a hero of his subject. He 
does not, in fact, seem quite decided what 
degree of merit to assign to him. Among 
Central Asian potentates he gives him a very 
high place; but then, he is careful to add, 
tho absolute merit implied in such compari¬ 
son is small. He admits that he had many 
great qualities, but he hardly makes duo 
allowance for the great disadvantages under 
which these were displayed, and he lays 
especial stress on the inferiority of his admi¬ 
nistration to that of the Chinese ; he insists, 
too, on the ephemeral character of his, and 
of all similar, achievements by the side of 
the great secular empire on whose substance 
they are nourished, and by which they are 
soon again absorbed. One of his chief ob¬ 
jects, perhaps, in writing is to call atten¬ 
tion to the rapidly increasing strength 
and returning vitality of China, and tho 
importance—assuming, as he does, the 
active antagonism of Russia towards 
ourselves for some time to come—of a frank 
understanding and alliance with onr other 
great Eastern neighbour. He admits that 
her severity when opposed is terrible, but 
points out that in this last campaign she 
seems to have spared women and children, 
and to have treated non-combatants with 
politic generosity. But armed men were 
massacred wholesale, a practice which our 
author perhaps dismisses somewhat too 
lightly as “ a national custom ”—a tradition 
of the service, in short. A better excuse, as 
human nature goes, might be found for it 
on this occasion in the fact that it was a 
reprisal for similar deeds committed only a 
few years before. Still our author sees that 
the barbarity of this mode of warfare will be 
adduced as proving China an unfit ally for 
“ civilised ” nations. 

The question of a Chinese alliance, which 
though gradually coming to tho front has 
not yet received much public attention, must 
be discussed elsewhere than in these 
columns. We are only sorry that the force 
of Mr. Boulger’s arguments is weakened by 
an exaggerated estimate of the merits— 
certainly of the pretensions—of that Power. 
It is, for instance, we believe, quite inaccu¬ 
rate to say that the Chinese are offended at 
our “ treating the Kings of Birina and Siam 
as independent princes, whereas they are 
only Chinese vassals.” Such feelings were 


probably aroused by our interference in 
Nepal three generations ago, but they un¬ 
derstand the actual position of affairs much 
better than their apologist seems to suppose. 
Mr. Boulger’s volume, however, deserves to 
be read by those interested in the affairs of 
the remoter East, for, notwithstanding cer¬ 
tain defects of style and treatment, the 
narrative has considerable animation and 
movement, while the questions of policy it 
suggests, and tlieir relation to the more 
familiar phases of the Eastern Question, 
though deserv ing a wider and more careful 
handling, are ingeniously and clearly stated. 

Corns Trotter. 


Milton mul seine Zcit. Von A. Stern. 

Zweiter Theil. 1040-1674. (Leipzig: 

Duneker & Humblot.) 

Prof. Stern lias brought to a close his most 
careful and attractive biography of the great 
English poet of the seventeenth century. 
He does not overload his pages with long 
historical disquisitions, or with endless de¬ 
tails which thrust out of sight the main 
purposo of his book. In this respect the 
second and concluding part, which lias just 
appeared, shows a distinct advance upon its 
predecessor. The title which he originally 
chose, and which he has necessarily pre¬ 
served to the end, seems to indicate that his 
original purpose was to tell the history of 
the time in which Milton lived as well as to 
write the life of the poet. No doubt for a 
German writing for Germans there was much 
temptation to this course. Foreign readers 
could hardly bo expected to be as familiar 
with the proceedings of Land and Strafford 
and Cromwell as every educated Englishman 
is, or imagines himself to bo ; and it is there¬ 
fore no matter for surprise that a German 
writer should feel himself called upon to 
dwell at somewhat disproportionate length 
on events a knowledge of which, in England 
at least, might reasonably have been taken 
for granted. At all events, the evil, if evil 
it is, is no longer to be traced in his 
second part. Prof. Stern’s artistic sense 
has overcome his natural desiro to pour 
out the information which ho possesses 
in abundance. Tho history is still there, 
but it is distinctly relegated to the back¬ 
ground. Whatever serves to bring out tho 
meaning of the main figure without dis¬ 
tracting attention from it is introduced in 
these pages. With a little pruning in the 
earlier portion tho book, when once it is 
translated, as it surely will be, deserves to 
occupy a permanent place in English litera¬ 
ture. 

There can be no doubt that Prof. Stern 
has been considerably indebted to the 
labours of Prof. Masson ; but the purport of 
the two books is too different to admit of 
any fair comparison between them. Tho 
English writer aims at telling us everything 
about Milton that lie can possibly discover, 
till the poet is almost lost amid his surround¬ 
ings. The German writer aims simply at tell¬ 
ing us what manner of man Milton was. Even 
in the collection of materials Prof. Stern has 
sometimes lighted, in his researches in Con¬ 
tinental libraries, upon new and valuable 
matter. It is of no slight interest to know 
that when Milton was engaged as a censor 
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of the Mercuriu8 Politicus, he was tree to 
the doctrines of the Areopcigitica. We knew 
already, from Prof. Masson, that a proposal 
was at that time made to print a Socinian 
catechism in England (iv., p. 438). We 
now learn that the printer, questioned by 
Parliament, urged that it had been licensed 
by Mr. Milton. Milton acknowledged that 
it was so. “ No man,” he said, “ ought to 
forbid tho printing of a book. In approving 
that book he had only followed his opinion.” 
Further on Prof. Stern shows conclusively 
that tho famous Consilium dedimus Sullae 
applies to Cromwell and not to Monk. 

Prof. Stern is not one of those who think 
that the subject of his biography must be 
consistent in all things from first to last. 
The thread which runs through Milton’s 
career is his fidelity to tho belief that safety 
lies in the predominance of men of superior 
morality and intelligence: such men being 
intended by nature to bear rule over their 
inferiors in the same way as men were in- 
tended by nature to rule over women. His 
theory of political life was identical with his 
theory of domestic life. All else was acci¬ 
dental. It is one of the great merits of 
Prof. Stern that ho does not shrink from 
acknowledging how little originality there 
was in Milton’s doctrine about the supremacy 
of Parliaments over kings, and from boldly 
following out the fact of the Secretary’s 
.estrangement from the Protector to all its 
consequences. 

Such a view of Milton’s fluctuations 
of opinion on everything except the one 
point on which his mind was anchored may, 
perhaps, be used to throw light on the earlier 
portions of the poet’s career. In his earlier 
volumes Prof. Stern did not altogether 
cseapo the danger of accepting Milton’s 
autobiographical accounts of his earlier years 
as more trustworthy than they really are; 
though in fact they arc too even and complete 
to be regarded with all tho reverence which 
is usually accorded to them. The Allegro 
and Peuseroso, the Comus and the Lycidas 
mark three distinct stages of progress which 
Milton himself would not have been ready 
to acknowledge at a later period of develop¬ 
ment. There is the less difficulty in reading 
our impressions from the poems between the 
lines of his own account of the matter, when 
we see that the man who in 1G53 applauded 
the dissolution of the Long Parliament by 
Cromwell could speak in 1G59 of Cromwell’s 
years of power as “ a short but scandalous 
night of interruption.” 

The right solution of every question, how¬ 
ever, only leads to further questionings. 
Prof. Stern has very properly contented 
himself with expounding the facts of Milton’s 
life, and with deducing from those facts the 
chief features of his character. It is for tho 
historian to place that life and character in 
juxtaposition with the lifo and character of 
other thinkers of his day, and to search for 
that resemblance in opposing lines of thought 
which will help us to understand better the 
real tendencies of the age. No two men 
could be more different in their habits and 
actions than Laud and Milton. Yet the 
history of the seventeenth century will 
never bo really understood till it is recog¬ 
nised that these men, to all appearance as 
remote from one another as the poles, were 


in reality aiming at a common object. With 
a poet’s daring, Mr. Browning once put 
strange words into the mouth of Pym:— 

“ Ay, hero I know I talk—I dare and must. 

Of England, and her groat reward, ae all 
I look for there ; but in my inmost heart. 

Believe, I think of stoaling quite away 
To walk once more with Wentworth—my youth’s 
friend, 

Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 

And Eliot shall not blame us." 

Pym, we may be absolutely certain, could 
never by any possibility have used such 
words as these. But a poet of the nine¬ 
teenth century may be excused if he thinks 
that Pym ought to have used them. So, 
too, though Laud and Milton could never 
have spoken to ono another with common 
charity, there were not wanting points in 
common to the two men. Both of them 
looked for a standing-ground from whence 
to combat the commonplace morality and 
the commonplace intelligence of the day. 
It made all the difference that Laud sought 
for a fulcrum from which to move the world 
in external authority, while Milton sought 
it in legalised liberty of speech. Tho one 
clung to a theory which bad done its work : 
the other to a theory which had its work 
still to do. But tho time came when Mil¬ 
ton’s theory became as unpopular as Land’s. 
Hence all that scorn of the low and brutal 
populace which is stamped with increasing 
vehemence on Milton’s later writings. 

It would be as hard to condemn Milton 
as it would be to condemn Land because 
neither had the courage to plunge headlong 
into the flood which was sweeping past them. 
It is easy to talk nowadays about tho ex¬ 
cellences of Parliamentary Government, 
because we have long ago discovered prac¬ 
tically that under its conditions, if reforms 
are slow in coming, they are permanent 
when once they are effected, and because 
we have also discovered that it is pos¬ 
sible to combine a very efficient adminis¬ 
tration with the supremacy of Parliament. 
In tho beginning and middle of the 
seventeenth century, however, the supre¬ 
macy of the House of Commons was to all 
reformers—and both Laud and Milton were 
reformers—a terribly conservative stumb¬ 
ling-block in the way of change. Nothing 
could have reconciled them to it but a deeper 
insight into the laws by which societies are 
governed than either of them possessed. 
Nor was the defect which they had in com¬ 
mon with their generation redeemed by any 
special imaginative instincts. In Laud, the 
Tudor-Reformation ideal; in Milton, the 
Calvinist-Puritan ideal, took tho place of 
the full Christian type. They were both of 
the class of generals who call upon their 
soldiers to follow them, not of the class of 
those who endear themselves to their fol¬ 
lowers by knowing all their thoughts and 
prejudices with that knowledge of which 
the certain consequence is sympathy and 
love. Neither of them could throw him¬ 
self heartily upon his fellow-men, because in 
their inmost hearts they both despised them 
too much to discover the true impulses which 
aro crusted over by ignorance, by weakness, 
and by sin. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


gift-books. 


Grandmother Dear. A Book for Boys aal 
Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) Mrs. Molesworth, 
by her two pretty and simple stories of "CmoU* 
and the Cuckoo Clock, has fairly won the 
hearts, not only of her youthful readers, bat «b> 
of overtaxed mammas whose invention is ot 
equal to the constant demand made upon it iot 
stories. When the little ones are clamouring with 
the oft-repeated request, “ Tell me a story,” it is 
pleasant at times to be able to read one instead; 
and Mrs. Molesworth's stories are so easy and 
natural in their style that they have all the charm 
of a really impromptu narrative. The present 
story is concerned with somewhat older chil¬ 
dren than dear little Floss and “Carrots," but the 
children in it are just as pleasant to know, 
not walking or talking upon stilts, hut contriving 
to do and say all sorts of interesting things. 
“ What can be nicer than a nice grandmother t" 
exclaims the irrepressible Molly when she first 
sees “Grandmother dear.’’ “But suppose she 
wasn’t nice ? She needn't be you know, ''exclaims 
the more experienced Ralph. But, luckily, slit is 
very nice, and can tell all sorts of delightful 
stories about uncles and aunts, and about her awn 
doings when a child, for the amusement and 
edification of the three little grandchildren whom 
she takes under her charge in her pleasant French 
home while their father goes to India. Avery 
nico time they have of it with “ Grandmother 
dear,” and other young people will like to hear oi 
their doings. 


Picturesque Europe. Yol. IV. (Cassells.) 
Messrs. Cassell’s illustrated publications hare In¬ 
come quite a noteworthy feature in modernpopu-r 
literature. One work after another is brought uut 
by these euterprising publishers—indeed, oim 
two or three at a lime—mostly tilled with original 
illustrations, until one almost wonders howarU-t; 
enough can be found to supply all these pictorial 
needs. But they are found, and very good artists, 
too, as the almost uniform excellence of the illus¬ 
trations sufficiently testifies. For Messrs- C*s-“ 
do not, like some publishers, merely deal in repr'- 
ductions, using up old plates ml nauseam in every 
conceivable shape. They often, of course, make a 
plate or block serve for a dillerent purpose from 
that for which it was originally executed, bit 
they never work them to death; and more ottm, 
as in the rich volumes of IHcturesque Eimqv, 
they provide entirely new illustrations, exeou’.A 
from original sketches made on the spot by the 
artists employed upon the work. Of the pns". 
fourth volume of Picturesque Europe it' s u 5 " 
necessary to say more than that it fully equal 3 11 
artistic merit its three predecessors. The county 
under pictorial treatment in it comprises “Mf 
mandy and Brittany,’’ drawn by P. Skelton, T. j-- 
Rowbotham, T. Macquoid, Cyrus Johnson, R. 
Leitch, and W. II. J. Boot; “ The Italian LA j, 
by Ilany Fenn ; “ The Passes of the Alps, tj 
P. Skelton, Harry Fenn, and W. H. J. lyj' 
“ The Cornice Road,” by Ilarry Fenn; “ 1® 
Forest of Fontainebleau,” by Cyrus Johnson. • 
H. J. Boot, and 0. Whymper; “ Venice, hr H. 
Fenn, P. Skelton, and E. Senior; also e 
Rhine,” “ The Pyrenees,” “ Rome and its 
virons,” “The Bernese Oberland,” and “Spiin, 
by the same artists, who have certainly seized the 
picturesque aspect of these places with remark* t 
success. Beside the wood-engravings, the excel¬ 
lent execution of which deserves high common ■ 
ation, the volume contains thirteen steel epen'- 
ings by Greatbach, Joubert, Willmore, and 
engravers of known name, but whose work d 
not, on the whole, appear quite as satisfactory J> 
that of the wood-engravers. 

Picture Natural History. By the Rev. I A- 
Wood, M.A. With Seven Hundred Illustrati ta 
(Routledge.) The seven hundred illustrations to 
this book begin with a gorilla so hideous as to ?" 0 

I young children, or, indeed, sensitive persons oi t-T 
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age, a shudder of disgust, and to produce after 
images of fear when they are alone in the dark. 
The book, however, though got up in attractive 
form with a picture of a cat on the outside, is not 
suitable for children, but is really a substantial 
work on natural history, containing much scientific 
information in a condensed form. Boys who have 
a taste for animal history will be likely to appre¬ 
ciate it. 


We have received from Messrs. Routledge 
Golden Light, being Scripture stories for the 
young, and A Picture History of England, both 
bv H. W. Dulcken; A Picture-book for Laddies 
and Lassies; The Large Picture 1‘rimer ; Excel¬ 
sior, with illustrations; and Aunt Ejfe's Rhymes, 
set to music by T. Crampton, and further enlivened 
with some pretty illustrations by Hablot K. 
Browne. 

Mb. Kuatchbcxl-IIcgessen's annual Christ¬ 
mas volume appears this year under the title of 
Vncle Joe's Stories (ltoutledge). The flavour of 
his dish is so well known to youthful palates that 
it is unnecessary to say more than that the author 
shows no signs of flagging. 

The authoress of Lady Betty's Governess; or, 
the Corbet Chronicles (Shaw and Co.) places her 
story in the reign of Charles I., of which she knows 
next to nothing. The scene is laid in 1637, a year 
of considerable importance in Euglish political 
history. She shows considerable ingenuity in her 
many references to the politics of the day by omit¬ 
ting nearly all reference to anything which took 
place in that year—to the riots at Edinburgh, for 
instance, or the ship-money case in Westminster 
Hall; while she drags in events which happened 
some years before—such as the publication of the 
Book of Sports and Prynne's Ilistrio-Mastix 
trial. She also believes that Archbishop Abbot 
was deprived for killing the keeper at Bramshill; 
and, more wonderful still, that Mazarin was 
governing France in 1037, and had apparently 
anticipated the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by ordering the Huguenots to conform to the 
Church of Rome. There is a good deal of eccle¬ 
siastical talk, too evidently drawn from the author¬ 
ess’s knowledge of her own and the neighbouring 
parishes, but having no similitude to the thoughts 
of men in the seventeenth century. It is the 
greater pity, because the central figures of the story 
are exceedingly attractive. The sickly child, 
Lady Betty, fractious from ill management, and. 
gradually softening down under good management 
and growing into that strange thoughtfulness and 
gentleness which sometimes characterises such 
tender sufferers, is a charming study, doubtless 
from real life; and Margaret Morton, the gover¬ 
ness, the writer of the diary, though perhaps a 
trifle too insensible to injustice, is ano less winning 
presentment of a true woman, brave and tender, 
true as steel to the commands of duty, and over¬ 
flowing with love in the channels which duty 
makes. Young readers, happily, will think much 
more of Margaret and Betty than about the flap¬ 
doodle served up to them as history ; but what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and tho 
authoress of the Schiinberg-Cotta Family is a 
standing example of the diligence of preparation 
needed by the writer of an historical story. 

We have received many specimens of Christmas 
and New Year’s cards, &c., which betoken that 
the artistic impulse of the last few years has by no 
means Bpent itself. The infinite variety of these 
popular—almost too popular—little souvenirs is as 
remarkable as ever; and while crude and un¬ 
pleasing' designs are by no means extinct, they are 
but of the nature of a survival, and serve as a foil 
to the majority. It is noticeable to what an ex¬ 
tent the art of China and Japan is pressed into 
the service of Christmas and the New Year ; while 
Mr. Crane's influence is likewise very often and 
happily perceptible. Messrs. Eyre and Spotlis- 
woode were first in the field, with a great 
variety of cards for Christmas, New Year's day, 
for birthdays, See., to suit all tastes, and their pro¬ 


ductions must be ranked high in order of merit; 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know¬ 
ledge, the Sunday School Union, &c., send us 
specimens which appeal to a narrower clientele, 
but will not appeal in vain; and Messrs. Marcus 
Ward seem to us to exhibit a distinct advance this 
year in a department of art which they have long 
cultivated so successfully. Messrs. lie la Rue’s 
pocket-books are always, as experience has taught 
us, very welcome gifts ; and the various Calendars 
which we have received from the publishers above 
named, and from Messrs. Bemrose, deserve favour¬ 
able mention on the score of beauty, or utility, or 
both. If anyone is bold enough in these days of 
“ art in the house ” to put off his friends with 
ugly and unacceptable Christmas-gifts, he must 
attribute the consequences entirely to his own 
want of taste. The publishers at least have left 
him no excuse. 

We have received from the Oxford University 
Press Warehouse what is truly characterised as a 
superb edition of the Bible, in minion small 
quarto, with wide margin for manuscript notes. 
The whole of the supplementary matter, we are 
told, belonging to the former series of “ Oxford 
Bibles for Teachers ” has been very c arefully re¬ 
vised, amplified, and rearranged by eminent Ox¬ 
ford scholars, and much new matter has been 
added, among which maybe mentioned:—tabu¬ 
lated lists of the trees, plants, flowers, insects, 
reptiles, birds, aquatic animals, and quadrupeds of 
the Bible, with a description of each; summaries 
of the Mammalia of tho Bible, and of the Fish¬ 
eries of Palestine, with their products ; tabulated 
lists of the mountains, rivers, and lakes, with 
their associations; an historical summary of the 
interval between the Old and New Testaments; a 
list of the obsolete and ambiguous words used in 
Scripture, with their meanings; &c. Certainly 
both teacher and learner alike are to be congratu¬ 
lated on this important addition to their resources 
for the intelligent study of the Scriptures, which 
brings within the reach of everyone the results of 
recent research in many departments of science. 
Of the typographical execution of this sump¬ 
tuous edition it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant, riaces. By Edward 
Walford, M.A. (Ilardwicke and Bogue.) Mr. 
Walford hopes that this volume, consisting chiefly 
of “ reprints of topographical articles contributed 
to Once a Week, may not be found wholly void of 
interest.” It is a modest hope, and tolerably sure 
of fulfilment. The so-called “ topographical 
articles ’’ are sketches of various interesting places 
which the author has visited, and about which he 
has taken the trouble to collect a little informa¬ 
tion. Dornev Court and Burnham Beeches, 
dear to lovers of sylvan scenery; Shanklin, 
charming alike in summer and winter; Cumnor 
and Kenilworth, fraught with the memories of 
Amy Robsart and the villain Leicester, are spots 
familiar to most tourists. But of the thousands 
who spend their holidays at Hastings and Rams¬ 
gate, how few take the trouble to make an excur¬ 
sion to Winchelsea, Sandwich, and Riehborough, 
all of them places easy of access and full of interest. 
A summer day devoted to each is little enough 
if the visitor be anything better than the 
merest sight-seer; and a week will not be 
too much, if he has any archaeological tastes or 
an artist’s eye for tho beauties of decay. A 
journey to St. David’s is a more formidable affair. 
To reach it from Haverfordwest you must (to 
use tho local expression) “ go over fourteen miles 
and fourteen hills,” and be content with the 
slenderest accommodation at your journey’s end. 
But, as even Mr. Watford’s brief account shows, 
you will be amply repaid for your toilsome 
pilgrimage, and will have the satisfaction of seeing 
a cathedral restored and not destroyed by nine¬ 
teenth-century zeal. If Mr. Walford's pretty little 
book encourages Englishmen to appreciate better 
the beauties of their own land and to look deeper 


into history, its publication will be fully justified. 
Unfortunately, illustrated books are too often re¬ 
garded as mere toys, tit only to lie upon a draw¬ 
ing-room table and amuse the eye of an idle guest. 
We sincerely wish this work a better fate, for it 
deserves it. 

Winifred; or, an English Maiden in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century. By L. E. G. (John F. Shaw.) 
This, as may be surmised, is a story of Puritan 
and Royalist, though not of the early times of the 
Civil War, for it deals with the fugitives after 
Monmouth’s disastrous attempt. Winifred, tho 
sedatest and wisest of Puritan maidens, saves one 
of these, who afterwards, when all disputes are 
ended and Williair of Orange is King, rewards 
her devotion by making her his wife. 

The contents of St. Nicholas; Scribner’s Illus¬ 
trated Magazine for Girls and Boys (Sampson 
Low and Co.), are miscellaneous enough to satisfy 
the different tastes of the youthful members of 
the largest family. Amusing and instruc¬ 
tive tales are interspersed with information of 
various kinds for the grave, and riddles and 
charades for the gay. Anyone looking about for 
a Christmas present who lights on this volume 
may go further and fare worse. 

The Sea ; its stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
aud Heroism. By F. Whymper. (Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin.) The subject-matter and the manner 
of this book are sufficiently indicated by its title. 
To the narratives with which we were familiar in 
our youth from far humbler volumes than this are 
added many of recent times, fully as striking to 
the imagination. The Royal George has been 
followed by the Captain and the Vanguard ; the 
Kent aud the Medusa disasters are not without 
modern parallels ; and though iron has taken the 
place of wood in the construction of our war¬ 
ships, the Warrior and the Devastation carry 
on the traditions of the Victory. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the cruise of the Challenger ; 
and a feature of the book which deserves mention 
is the series of chapters headed “ Round the World 
on n Mnn-of-War,” which will convey a more 
intelligent idea of geography than a dozen 
manuals. The engravings cannot fail to prove 
attractive; and the text, despite an occasional 
solecism, is eminently readable. Boys will prize 
this book, and their elders will find that it will 
revive the memory of many a half-forgotten 
incident. 

What an Old Myth may Teach. By Leslie 
Keith. Illustrated by O. A. von Glehn. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) What the Old Myth has princi¬ 
pally taught us, on the present occasion, is the 
dnnger of designing in the nude with an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the human frame. The stories 
told are dull aud a little perfunctory; we will not 
linger over them, but give our whole attention to 
the illustrations, which are not at all dull, but, 
indeed, very startling at times. How far those 
who purvey for the Christmas entertainment of 
the young may approve of fancy pictures of a 
Greek festival at which all the guests are entirely 
naked, or of the Sirens displaying as many 
charms as the artist has had the skill to design, 
wo do not know, and, indeed, are not concerned to 
know. But of this we are sure, that it was little 
to the credit of the Nemeuu Lion to be overcome 
by such a flabby Hercules ns the frontispiece 
shows us, and that we shrewdly doubt whether 
Zcphyrus and Flora could have made much way 
through tho forest with only one pair of legs 
between them. Among these ambitious-designs 
only one is really pleasing, and that represents 
Narcissus standing knee-deep in a lovely pool, 
contemplating his own image among the water- 
lilies. Mr. Von Glehn has shown a creditable 
desire to pass beyond the sickly conventionality of 
such Christmas picture-books as show us little 
Mattie rapturous over her plum-pudding, or good 
George Jones conversing on natural philosophy 
with the Vicar; and his ideas are often poetical 
in themselves. With more study in draught- 
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manship he may easily produce work which will 
give real artistic pleasure, but to the drawings 
here engraved he seems to have given only the 
minimum of thought and care. 

Messks. Ward, Lock and (Jo. have sent us a 
packet of twelve “ Toy Books ” printed in colours, 
which are indeed a marvel of cheapness. In 
almost every case the old nursery-rhymes and 
nursery-stories have been fitted with a new series 
of illustrations. Some of these betray bad draw¬ 
ing ; but the great majority exhibit that improve¬ 
ment both in humour, in gracefulness, and in 
execution which characterises the juvenile art 
literature of the last few years. We would sig¬ 
nalise Mother Hubbard for especial praise. It is 
no slight merit that the “ Toy Books ” are each 
stoutly sewn. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of “ Christina 
North.” (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) This is a 
good specimen of the not uncommon class of 
realistic sketches of pauper life in a London court. 
It chiefly differs from the rest in that the scene is 
described from inside, without ever shifting to 
the comforts of a cheerful homo. The more real 
such stories are, tho more tearful they become. 
For our own part wo incline to think that the 
subject is too pathetic for a Christmas gift-book. 
In this, case a nigh level of literary execution has 
been attained, and the illustrations do not fall 
below the earno standard. 

Moot, and FUnrer : a Story of Work in a London 
Parish. By John Palmer. (Oriflith and Farran.) 
As its name implies, this book belongs to the 
same class as tho preceding. It dillers by incul¬ 
cating its moral with insufficient art. 

Peter Parley's Annual for 187A. (Ben George.) 
Our old friend, now in his thirty-eighth year, pre¬ 
serves his reputation for thrilling romance by field 
and flood, and also keeps up a style of illustration 
fashionable in his younger days. 

Golden Childhood (Ward, Lock and Co.), The 
Children's Picture Annual (same publishers), and 
Young Pays (Sunday School Association), are 
each full of pictures and stories equally attractive. 
The Child's Own Magazine (Sunday School Union) 
has a charming frontispiece, but the rest is below 
the mark, especially in printing and paper. 

Left Alow: or, the Fortunes of Phyllis Mait¬ 
land. By Francis Carr. (Griffith and Farran.) 
A somewhat painful story, which for elaborate¬ 
ness of treatment approaches the dignity of a 
novel. Plot there is none, but a great variety of 
emotional incident is compressed into a short 
space. The style is rather heavy, and the interest 
occasionally flags ; but tho writer seems conscious 
of the limits of his own powers, and can at least 
draw a chancier consistent with itself through 
many vicissitudes. 

The Manners of EnglandStories of Pads of 
Paring written for English Youth. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (Edinburgh Publishing Com¬ 
pany.) The naval history of England, broken 
into fragments and simply told, without any 
assumption of novelty but equally without any 
superfluous comments. 

Every Inch a King: the Adventures of Per 
and his Friends. By Mrs. J. 'Worthington Bliss. 
Illustrated by Harrison \\ eir. (Griflitbaud Farran.) 
It is enough to say that “ Ilex ” is a dog, who 
gives us his autobiography in a style to which we 
are now accustomed. The illustrations are scarcely 
up to the standard which Mr. Harrison Weir has 
led us to expect. 

Chats about. Animals. By Mercie Sunshine. 
(Ward. Lock and Co.) This is tho second of the 
animal-books on our list dedicated to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. We fancy that it is a novel idea 
to give a series of descriptions of animals, both 
wild and domestic, with special reference to their 
conduct when kindly treated. The numerous 
illustrations are uneven in execution. Some are 
very lifelike, hut others are old acquaintances and 
were at best but artitieial representations. 


The Pay of Wonders: a Medley of Sense and 
Nonsense. By Mrs. M. Sullivan. With Thirty 
Illustrations by W. G. Browne. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This book doubtless owes its origin to 
the inimitable tales of “ Lewis Carroll ; ” but the 
writer has sufficient talent and discretion to avoid 
a too close comparison. The hero is a boy called 
llarry, who visits in a dream all the animals that 
have been fitted to his child's alphabet by his 
father, a naturalist. The result is a mixture of 
instruction and fun, told with a charming appear¬ 
ance of reality'. The artist, a son of “ Phiz,” has 
contributed his share to a most entertaining and 
elegant volume. 

Only a Cat: or, the Autobiography of Tom 
Blackman. By Mrs. IL B. Paul. Illustrated by 
A. T. Elwes. (Kentledge.) Of the many books 
about animals that we have received this is 
worthy of being placed in tho first rank. It boars 
every appearance of bfling a truthful history of a 
cat, which under the influence of kind treatment 
acquired a degree of intelligence that wo are wont 
to attribute only to dogs. The feline race has its 
friends as well ns its enemies, hut we do not know 
that it has ever before obtained so powerful a 
literary advocate. 

Wee Willie Winkie: the Story of a Boy who 
was Found. By C. L. Mateuux. (Cassells.) A 
charming story, worthy of the Scottish nursery- 
rhyme from which it derives its title. The cha¬ 
racters of the several boys introduced are discrimi¬ 
nated with much skill. The language of the 
fishing-folk and the prattle of the clever, excitable 
child are also faithfully represented. 

The Young Bebels: a Story of the Battle of 
Lexington. By Ascott K. Hope. (Sunday School 
Union.) A simple narrative that can offend no 
prejudices, well written by a practised hand. 

Worth Poing: a Home Story. By Janie Brock¬ 
man. Illustrated by the Author. (Frederick 
Wnrne.) Pictures of child-life, told with an evi¬ 
dent but not obtrusive moral. 

Happy-Pay Stories for the Young. By II. W. 
Duleken. With Thirty full-page Pictures by A. B. 
Houghton. (Routlodge.) In this case the illus¬ 
trations, crowded with boisterous child-Hle “in 
cloud and sunshine,” furnish the occasion for the 
stories, which are occasionally rather far-fetched. 
The pictures have appeared before in another 
connexion, but are quite worthy of being repro¬ 
duced. 


NOTES ANP NEWS. 

The autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, the 
Prime Minister of George Ill., from which Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice drew so largely in his Life 
of Lord Shelburne, has been placed by the present 
Duke in the hands of Lord Carlingford for publi¬ 
cation. 

Bells and Bellringers is the title of a little book 
written by Mr. Benjamin Lomax, of Brighton— 
author of Life of a Violet —shortly to be published 
by Mr, II. J. Infield, of 100 Fleet Street. 

Messrs. Bickers and Son have in the press a 
supplementary chapter to tho Arts of the Middle 
Ages and at the Period of the Renaissance —“Music,” 
by Paul Lacroix. It will be issued in a wrapper 
for the convenience of purchasers of the original 
edition issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Tjie Curators of tho Taylorian Library have 
recently succeeded in obtaining the greater part of 
the duplicates of the “ Luther-Pamphlets ” which 
formerly belonged to the University Library at 
Heidelberg. It would be superfluous to dwell 
upon the acknowledged value of these “ Luther- 
Pamphlets ”—all printed during Luther's lii'e, and 
adorned with excellent woodcuts—both as his¬ 
torical documents, and ns literary treasures. They 
are, perhaps, more highly regarded in this country 
than in Germany itself. The newly-acquired set, 
together with those original editions of Luther's 


writings which have been collected in forma 
years, now represents a series of nearly 40) 
pamphlets of Luther, mostly printed before the 
great Reformer’s death. This is probably tbs 
richest collection of its kind existing in England. 

Prop. Fraser has lately been engaged upon a 
new and thoroughly revised edition of his Sekimt 
from Berkeley, in which he has aimed special at 
providing an introduction to the science of met#- 
physics. That this study is at least not on lit 
decline is evident from the fact that the first 
edition has been sold out within three year? of 
publication. The new edition will be issued k 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., on behalf of the Dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press, almost immediately. 

Mdme. von Ilrr.x.ERN, tho authoress of the TV- 
ture-Maiden, of which two translations appeared 
in England, has a new novel just ready, of which 
an authorised translation, by Mrs. Bell, will 1* 
published by Baron Tauchuitz in his German 
series. The German title will be Und siekommi 
doch. 

Mr. WrtLis Nevjns will publish in January, 
through Messrs. Williams and Norgate,a work on 
the connexion of Ireland with the Holy See. It 
will show the wisdom of the support by Borneo:) 
first, the Danish and, secondly, the Norman Con¬ 
quest of Ireland, and will be illustrated wita 
translations of important Papal documents fir?*, 
published in Theiner’s Monamenta cetera Hi'mie 
ovum. 

The Glasgow Herald announces that the collec¬ 
tion of provincial poetry, chiefly Scottish, formed 
by the late Mr. Andrew Jervise, of Brechin, has 
been purchased for the Mitchell Library. It con¬ 
tains about 1,400 publications. 

Prop. De Gurernatis is about to public j 
Pizionario biografiro della letteratura eonluiipo- 
ranea, of which Part I. will be published in K-b- 
ruary next by Messrs. Le Monnier, of Florence. 

TnERE is no foundation whatever for theassr- 
tiou w'hich has been going the round of the news¬ 
papers that the new editions of Dr. Busch'; loot 
on Prince Bismarck have been altered. They 
correspond line for line and page for page wifink- 
first edition : a few printer’s errors alone are 
corrected. 

The Theatre Francois under Louis XV. is (be 
title of a new book by Mr. Alexander B-i •c 
Cochrane, M.P., which will he published shortly by 
Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Reqinat.d Hanson, of the firm of Saps’- 
Ilauson, Son, Evison and Barker, who has wri'.'.c'j 
the early history of the importation of mny 
foreign fruits into England, is now collect:-’ 
materials for the early history of oranges in this 
country. He has as yet found no earlier nonce 
of them than that in 1200 which the late M’- 
Beriah Botlield’s Roxhurgho Club hook on Manic' 
and Customs first made known. 

Two most appropriate names have just by- 5 
added to the list of tho vice-presidents of the V* 
Shakspere Society—those of Lady Southampt 5 
(Lord Southampton is a minor) and Lord Pe~- 
hroke. The owners of these names in Skakspyp' 
days were his patrons and friends, as his IXJicy 
tions to his Venus and Adonis and Lucrecf- . sp- 
his fellows’ Dedication to his posthumous Lit} 
witness, and it is well that their successors sboim 
show that the old spirit is still one with the <’*“ 
names. 

The new number of the Romania announo- 
that Prof. Gaston Paris is to lecture once a 
at the College de France on the History "j 
French Literature in England from the twelitb to 
the fourteenth centuries, and on the Granin* 1 
the lanyue d'oil. Prof. Paul Meyer will k' : “ r 
on Dante’s Vita Nuoia, and the Historical Drain" 
mar of the langue d'oe. We hope that M. I’ 95 ' 1 ' 3 
Paris's first lectures will be published; for * f 
sadly want a good book on the subject of them- 
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Mr. W. Aldis Wright has finished the second 
part of his edition of Generydes for the Early 
English Text Society. For the same society's 
behoof the Library Committee of Trinity College, 
Dublin, have lent Mr. F. D. Matthew a second 
Wiclif MS. for his edition of the hitherto un¬ 
printed English Works of Wiclif. 

Mr. P. A. Daniel will continue to the “His¬ 
tories” his Time-Analyses of the plots of Shak- 
spere’s plays for the New Shakspere Society, so 
as to complete his subject. Iu the course of his 
investigations many points of great importance to 
editors as to the divisions of acts and scenes have 
come out. 

During five days last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge were engaged in selling 
the library of Mr. James Virtue. Among the 
most interesting lots disposed of were:— Arthur 
of Little Britain, a Romance of Chivalry, 10/. lit. ; 
Illustrations of Froissart, selected from MSS. in 
the British Museum, 13/. Us. Or/.; Hakluyt's Col¬ 
lection of Voyages, Ac., 15/. 15s.; Coxe's Anecdotes 
of O. F. Handel and J. C. Smith, ti l/.; Drum¬ 
mond's Histories of Fable British Families, 
12/. 15s.; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols., 20/.; De 
Sommerard's Let Arts du Moyen Aye, 5 vols., 05/.; 
Lipscomb's History of Bucks, 12/. ; Ilasted's Kent, 
20/. ; Heures de la Heine Anne de Bretagne, 24/. ; 
D. Roberts's Views in the Holy Land, plates beau¬ 
tifully coloured, 108/.; Ilalliwell's large edition 
of Shakspere, 10 vols., 00/. Somo curious 
volumes of caricatures were also sold, including 
Caricatures on George IV. and Queen Caroline 
(1820-21), ;10/.; Caricatures on Manners aud 
Costume (1746-98), 15/,; 110 engravings by 
Gilrav, Cruikshank, &c., 30 1 .; Caricatures on 
Charles Fox (1782-1807), 10/. 10s.; Caricatures 
on William Pitt (1784-1800), 9/. 10s.; a collec¬ 
tion of nearly 5,000 humorous engravings (1730- 
1857), 250/'. The entire sale realised about 
2,800/. 

TnE Constantinople correspondent of the Daily 
News writes, under date of the 2nd iust.:— 
“Yesterday morning Dr. Milling™ died. Ho 16 to bo 
buried to-day. By his death Constantinople loses one 
of its best-known men, and one of the connecting links 
with the past. .Dr. Millingen's life has been a re¬ 
markable one, but the fact in it of most general in¬ 
terest is that he was the surgeon who attended Lord 
Byron in his last illness, and in whoso arms the poet 
died. Dr. Milling™ had written an account of his 
intercourse with Byron, which he intended for publi¬ 
cation, but unfortunately all his papers wero burned 
in the great tire of Pcra in 1S70. I have often urged 
him to try to re-writo his reminiscences, but his plea 
of old age and weakness was one which it was difficult 
to fight against. The trait in Byron's character which 
appears to have made most impression on Dr. Mil- 
lingen was his business aptitude. Byron left nothing 
to chance, but took care of tho smallest details in 
everything that related to wbat he was doing. 
Whether it was the planning of an attack upon tho 
enemy, or tho purchase of a supply of provisions, 
Byron would not content himself until ho had ex¬ 
hausted all knowledge on the subject in hand, and 
then his decision came definite and clear. The in¬ 
spiration of the poot and of the adviser of the Greeks 
was oue that eume from an able brain, which, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Millingen, had a wonderful capacity 
for getting through hard everyday work. Dr. Mil- 
lingen was seventy-eight years of age.’’ 

Trelawny (Records of Shelley, Byron and the 
Author, vol. ii., p. 149) states that Byron's 
“ doctors were Bruno, an Italian, and Millinger 
fate], an Euglisk student from Germany.” 

Prof. Dei.itzsch, whose revised Hebrew New 
Testament now lies before us (price Is. Gd.), is 
no novice in the work of translation. Just forty 
years ago he published a specimen passage—it was 
1 Cor. xiii., the panegyric of Charity—at the end 
of a sketch of Jewish-Christian Hebrew liter¬ 
ature. His inclination, however, to translate the 
Christian Scriptures might never have realised 
itself in full, but for the appearance in 1863-05 of 
a revision of the then existing Hebrew New Testa¬ 


ment, which seemed in many respects rather a 
step backwards than forwards. In 1870 he pub¬ 
lished his own Hebrew version of the Epistle to 
the Homans, with illustrations from Talmud and 
Midrash, destined chiefly for scholars; and in 
1877 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
brought out, for the good of Christian missions to 
the Jews, a complete version of the New Testa¬ 
ment—a “ labour of love," though not the less a 
labour, offered to the cause of the Gospel by this 
accomplished Hebraist. The principles upon 
which this second edition of Delitzschs Hebrew 
New Testament is based have already been 
briefly mentioned in the Academy. The work 
represents the painfully minute revision, not only 
of the author, but of numerous Christian and 
Jewish Hebraists, and will bear investigation 
even in tho most difficult parts of the Epistles. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to pronounce 
hastily even where, as in 1 Cor. xi., 26, the signifi¬ 
cance of the original seems rather weakened in the 
version. A few words may be added for theo¬ 
logical students. Though primarily intended for 
the use of Jewish enquirers, this little volume 
is by no means unimportant for scientific exegesis 
in the same sense, though not quite in the same 
degree (as being the expression of “private judg¬ 
ment ” and not of tradition), ns the venerable and 
too much neglected Peshito. The largo amount of 
Hebraism iu the Gospels is more than ever appa¬ 
rent, as well as the necessity for a careful study 
of Jewish modes of thought and expression, with 
a view to the Epistles. Prof. Delitzschs illustra¬ 
tive papers in the Zei/schrift fiir lufherische 
Theologie (1876, 77), together with his edition of 
the Romans already mentioned, indicate many of 
the points most worthy of attention in this respect. 
Perhaps we may add a caution to those who are 
only acquainted with Biblical Hebrew. Asa rule 
they will find this Hebrew New Testament sin¬ 
gularly lucid (another point in which it resembles 
the Peshito or “ simple ” version), but they will 
now and then stumble at late Hebrew expressions. 
Not elegance but accuracy is tho translator's object, 
and late Hebrew phrases are sometimes the onlv 
natural forms for the New Testament ideas anil 
modes of reasoning. If this book should lead 
some Christian students to make acquaintance with 
the unsuperseded Talmudic and Rabbinic Lexicon 
of Buxtorf, they will be amply compensated for 
the occasional obstacles in their path. 

The French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Mnrey, Professor of Animal Mechanics in the 
College de France, to M. Claude Bernard's vacant 
chair. 

Prop, de Ilutr.r.z, of Louvain, has just issued 
his Manuel de la Lnngue de IA vesta (Paris: 
Maisonneuve). It consists of a Zend grammar, a 
good anthology—printed half in Zeml type, and 
half (according to the advice of Dr. Weber) in 
Roman type—and a vocabulary. The work will 
bo a great boon to tho Iranian student. M. do 
Ilarlez announces also tho speedy issue of a com¬ 
panion volume, Manuel de la Langue l’ehlevie, ar¬ 
ranged in the same manner. Lastly, he has 
just sent to press a second edition of his transla¬ 
tion of the A vesta, tho first edition being already 
out of print. The new edition will bo entirely 
revised, with a new Introduction, “ purement 
scientilique.” 

TnE Secretary of the French Bibliotheque 
Nationale, M. T. Montreuil, has issued an historical 
sketch of the establishment from its earliest founda¬ 
tion, under the title: La Bibliotheque nationale, 
son origine et ses accroisscments jusqu'd nos jours. 

At last Spain is coming forward with a com¬ 
plete translation of Shakspere. Tho translator is 
tho Marquis de dos Hermanns, Don Matins de 
Velasco v Rogas. Three volumes are ready: 
Vol. I., Sonet os y roemas ; Vol. II., FI Mercador 
de Venecia-, Vol. III., Julietay Borneo. Volumes 
IV.,V., and VI.,now in tho press, will contain Ohio, 
El Sue/io de una Noche de Verano and Hamlet. 


The Swedish poetess, Maria Dorothea Alton, 
died at Stockholm on the 30th ult., in her 79th 
year. Her literary activity belonged to the first 
quarter of the century, and closed with the collected 
edition of her dramatic and poetical works pub¬ 
lished as long ago as 1828. The best-known of 
the tragedies was Johan Huss, published in 1822. 

TnE death is announced of M. Pierre Alexis 
Pierron, aged sixty-four. He was the author of 
translations from Aristotle, Aeschylus, Marcus 
Aurelius, aud Plutarch, and of Histories of Greek 
and Roman Literature in M. Duruy's series which 
were highly esteemed. 

The last number of Ford und Siid contains a 
portrait of Richard Wagner, with an exhaustive 
paper on his musical career by E. Schelle. This 
Review, which has obtained a very wide circula¬ 
tion in Germany, will in future be published by 
Scbottlaender in Berlin, Breslau, and Leipzig. 
The editor remains the same, Paul Lindau. 

Prof. Benpey's jubilee in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy has called forth 
expressions of respect and sympathy, not only in 
Germany, but all over Europe. There seems to 
have been but one opinion, that no living scholar 
has done so much solid and lasting work, both in 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, as Prof. 
Betifey, and even those who have often differed 
from him have not withheld from him the tokens 
of their respect and gratitude. The principal 
universities and academies sent deputations or 
written congratulations. The Government raised 
his salary, and conferred on him one of the inevit¬ 
able decorations. A few of his friends and 
admirers, chiefly in England, presented him with 
his bust in marble. His most distinguished 
pupils combined to publish a volumo of essays 
which thev presented to him as the founder of 
the most influential school in Comparative Philo¬ 
logy. This volume contains the following im¬ 
portant papers: — Leo Mever, “On Homeric 
Patronymics;” Niildeke, “ History of Artaehshir 
i Papalian; ” G. Bidder, “ A New Prakrit Diction¬ 
ary by Dhanapala,” edited for the first time with 
critical notes; A. Lick, “ On Ablaut in the Aorist 
and Perfect in Greek; ” Budenz, “On the Rami¬ 
fication of the Ugrian Languages;” Wacker- 
nagel, “ On Epic Protractions; ” Bezzenberger, 
“ Homeric Etymologies; ” Zacbariae, “ The Six¬ 
teenth Fable of the Yetiilapan&avittisati.” Prof. 
Benfoy still continues in good health, and is hard 
at work in order to finish his Vedic Grammar. 

The Zurich poet, Heinrich Lenthold, has two 
new volumes in preparation. The first, a collec¬ 
tion of original poems, will he ready at Christinas; 
the other, a number of translations from the Eng¬ 
lish and Italian, will appear later. 

Tiif, Revista Contemporanea of November 15 
contains the third visit of E. Lopez Bago to the 
Real Museo. He therein discusses the Flemish 
and French schools, and points out several errors 
in the official catalogue. Juan Valera makes a 
very promising commencement of a novel en¬ 
titled “Dofia Luz.” I’io Gullen resumes his 
study on the municipal institutions of Spain from 
the number for June 30. lie treats here of the 
period before the advent of the Romans, and 
shows that while there were municipal institu¬ 
tions of some kind under Greek and Carthaginian 
influence, as evidenced bv coins, yet these must 
have been in a very rudimentary condition. J. 
Navarrete has a short notice of Carlos Cano, 
who is a writer of epigrams and vers de society, 
but in his judgment capable of greater things. 
Revilla, in criticising discourses of Mnrtinez Mo¬ 
lina aud Morena Nieto, seems to confound Chris¬ 
tianity with Ultramontanism, and asserts that 
no alliance is possible between the former ami 
science. 

We have received The Church Sunday School 
Magazine, Vol. XIV.; The Sunday Scholar’s Com¬ 
panion, 1878; Lessons on the Gospels for Sundays 
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and Holy-days, by Alice M. Gawthom; Lesson* 
for the Little Ones, by 0. L. Oroome, and a num¬ 
ber of New Year’s Addresses, all published by 
the Church of England Sunday School Institute; 
Ida Mayhem, by Mrs. Herbert Martin (Sunday 
School Association); Christian World Annual for 
1879 (Jas. Clark and Co.) ; Elementary Geometry, 
by J. M. Wilson, fourth edition (Macmillan); 
Christianity and a Personal Peril, by P. Scott, 
second edition (Pickering); The Cosmopolitan 
Masonic Calendar, Diary, and Pocket Book for 1879 
(G. Kenning). 


OBITUARY. 

MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

There is a certain melancholy appropriateness in 
the mannerof MajorWhyte-Melville’s sudden death 
in the hunting-tield. He was the one writer of 
the day who was able so to describe a hard run 
with hounds as to enable non-sporting men to 
realise what it means, and to understand some¬ 
thing of the delight and excitement it proves to 
those whose favourite pursuit it is ; and yet so as 
also to satisfy the critical requirements of those 
to whom all its technicalities—those technicalities 
which make Handley Cross and its fellows simply 
unreadable to outsiders—are familiar. But though 
Diyby Grand and Market Harborouyh, for in¬ 
stance, are good of their kind, and superior to 
some of his other books, they are not his best 
product. He was a remarkable figure in this 
way, that he was the most complete representa¬ 
tive in the nineteenth century of that old type of 
Scottish gentleman, half soldier and half scholar, 
of which the sixteenth and seventeenth centurieg _ 
supplied so many examples. The eldest son of a 
Fifeshire laird, George John Whyte-Melville was 
born in 1821, entered the army at eighteen, and 
after ten years' service, during which he became 
captain in the Coldstream Guards, retired in 1849. 
But the Crimean War drew him back to military 
life, as a member of the Turkish Contingent, which 
he joined in 1855, retiring finally at the close of 
the war in 185(1. Diyby Grand, his first novel, 
appeared in 1853, followed by General Bounce in 
1854, and Kale Coventry in 1850. This last- 
named book deserves a word of special mention, be¬ 
cause the heroine, a girl with somewhat “ horsey ” 
tastes and habits, is so depicted as to be a lady 
throughout, free from both slanginess and sen¬ 
sualism, and thus serving to show a class of female 
novelists who have come up since its dato that 
these latter qualities are not indispensable requi¬ 
sites for a heroine who is not to be a mere bread- 
and-butter miss. In the Interpreter, published in 
1858, Major Whyte-Melville embodied some of 
his Crimean experiences, and gave a somewhat 
idealised portrait of Omer Pasha; but his his¬ 
torical novels are quite his best work, and next to 
them come those costume-stories, like Cerise, 
which lie in a bygone day. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the Gladiators —in which he exhibited 
much of that taste for classical literature which 
enabled him to win a sucecs deslime as a translator 
of the Odes of Horace—is his best story; but 
there is an audacity of brilliant conjecture about 
Sarchedon (a romance based on the wild legend in 
Ctesias of Ninus and Scmiramis) which entitles it 
to rank very high in its class. In llolmby House 
he showed that the vein of the English civil 
wars is not yet worked out; but, curiously 
enough, the story which he might have been ex¬ 
pected to work up most thoroughly, as belonging 
to his own native land, The Queen's Maries, is 
one of his weaker productions. The mere list of 
his separate writings, without counting magazine 
articles, is a long one, and though it is only just 
to say that they are very unequal, yet in the 
whole number (some two dozen) none are with¬ 
out cleverness, and all are clearly the work of a 
cultured gentleman ; while the fact that the de¬ 
mand for them has been such as to secure their 
reprint in a cheap form shows that he always 
added to these qualifications for authorship a cer¬ 


tain robustness which is essential for novels that 
are to survive their first season, unless, indeed, 
they appeal for some special reason to a single 
class of readers large enough to create a demand. 
But Major Whyte-Melville threw himself upon 
the general public, and thoroughly succeeded in 
attracting its notice and providing for its amuse¬ 
ment. He does not belong to the highest grade 
of writers of fiction, nor would he ever have 
claimed that rank for himself ; but within the 
sphere to which he belonged there are very few 
who have done so well a like quantity of such 
diversified work, and it will not be easy to re¬ 
place him. Richard F. Littledalb. 


DR. THEODOR KEIM. 

The death of Dr. Theodor Keim, which has 
recently been announced, will be a serious loss to 
the study of the first three centuries of Christian 
history. On the whole of this period he had 
amassed large stores of learning, which he handled 
with a considerable degree of mastery. Ilis early 
works— Reformation der Reichstadt Uhn, 1851, 
and Schiciibische Reformationsgeschichte, 1855— 
were concerned with a later stage of ecclesiastical 
history ; but the series of publications by which 
his fame was made begin with the life of Christ, 
and end with the conversion of Constantine. The 
most important of these publications belong to 
the period 1800-1873, during which Dr. Keim 
was Professor of Theology at Zurich. A succes¬ 
sion of smaller writings (Die menschliche Ent- 
uickelung Jesu Christi, 1»G0; Die ge&ehichtliche 
Wiirde Jesu, 1804; Der yeschichtliche Christus, 
18G5) prepared the way for his great work, 
Geschichte Jesu von Kazara, published in three 
volumes between 1807-1,872, and followed by an 
abridged popular edition. Not long before his 
death Dr. Keim brought out a volume of mis¬ 
cellaneous essays on his chosen period, which 
we hope to notice shortly. Trained at Tubin¬ 
gen, Dr. Keim followed to some extent in 
the steps of Baur, but with much independence 
and with many important modifications. On the 
synoptic question he and Hilgonfeld inherited 
from their master the defence of the priority of 
St. Matthew, in which they have of late stood 
almost alone. From Baur they also inherited the 
rejection of the Fourth Gospel, to which Dr. 
Keim added a special element in his denial that 
St. John ever resided in Asia Minor. Here he 
parted company from Ililgenfeld, and from the 
Tubingen school generally, who had been in the 
habit of laying stress upon the Asiatic tradition 
respecting St. John as inconsistent with the teach¬ 
ing of the Gospel. As regards the date of all 
four Gospels, Dr. Keim showed a tendency to 
draw back from the more extreme positions of the 
school. The titles of the preliminary essays to the 
Geschichte Jesu von Kazara are enough to show 
that his conception of his subject was anti-super¬ 
natural. At the same time the spirit in which he 
wrote was far removed from that of Strauss: 
indeed, he approached as near to the confines 
of the supernatural as his premisses would 
allow him. Dr. Keim had both the merits and 
the defects of an independent nature. No one 
could dispute the extent and thoroughness of 
his learning. lie followed no man’s guidance, 
but carried on his investigations with an 
honest desire to get at the truth for himself. 
This naturally brought him into collision 
with other scholars and critics, and Dr. 
Keim was certainly not a mild controversialist. 
He had considerable gifts for constructive writing. 
Ilia very extensive learning was well within his 
grasp, and he bad the power to trace the thread 
of principle running through facts, and to build 
up the mass of details into a complete and con¬ 
nected whole. Ilis judgment had more of the 
element of moderation than many of his contem¬ 
poraries, though he was not by any means free 
from the tendency to make and pursue chimerical 
discoveries. His principal work, the Geschichte 
Jesu von Nazara, appealed to a wider public than 


that of the learned, and it had other qualities t 

besides those which have been mentioned. Ike j 

thought was penetrating; the style broad, graphic c 
and forcible. It was, however, the style rather e 

of the man of ability and learning than of the > 

scholar in the more limited sense of the word. i 

The colouring was too strong: it was deficient is s 

ease and finish; it was disfigured (and towards ■ 

the last this fault became still more marked) bj a 

personalities. There is, unfortunately, reason to i 

fear that much of the asperity of the latest work, t 

Aus dem Urchristenthum, was due to the acuteness t 

of physical suffering. Ill-health compelled the 
author to resign his professorship at Giessen, but 
this step was ineffectual to check the inroads of 
disease, and a too early death has cut short bis ’ 

career with not a little work of which he was 1 

capable still undone. W. Sassji. ‘ 

■ l 

1 

NOTES OF TRAVEL. 1 

Herr Jrsrtrs Perthes, of Gotha, announces 
that the Mittheilungen will be published as before, ' 

with Dr. E. Behm as editor, and Dr. Lindetnan, 
the secretary of the Bremen Geographical Society, 
as assistant-editor. The cartographical depart¬ 
ment has been entrusted to B. Hassenstein, one of 
Petermann’s most successful pupils. Several maps j 

and papers of exceptional interest are promised for ! 
the forthcoming numbers, including maps and 
apers on Nordenskiold’s voyage to the Lena, 
ohannesen's discovery of an island to the north¬ 
east of Novaya Zomlya, Dr. Junker's travels to the 
west of the Upper Nile, &c. Among Beihrfti 
preparing for publication are a paper on Deltas 
and their geographical distribution, by Dr. 0. 

R. Credner, and an elaborate essay on the climate 
of the countries of the Mediterranean, by Dr. Ib. 
Fischer. 

The Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society publishes an interesting notice on the 
vegetation of Air, by the late Dr. E. von Barr, 
who died some time ago at Ghat. The author 
does not agree with Dr. Barth and others who 
would include Air among the countries of the 
Soudan. Lions abound here, and even monkeys, it 
is true ; hut the flea, which, according to Bohlis 
has never yet penetrated the Sahara, is not met 
with, although, were the climate of Air congenial 
to it, the caravans from Tripoli would long age 
have imported it. The character of the vegetation 
is Saharan, though moro luxuriant than in most 
other districts, and no tropical plants whatever are 
met with. The reddish-brown slopes of the 
granite mountains aro naked, and neither meadows 
mosses nor lichens exist, but the vegetation of the 
valleys is luxuriant. The Talkh (Acacia SeyA 
Del.), the Ajar ( Maerua siyida, R. Br.) and the 
thorny Eborak ( Balanites aegyptiaca ) form exten¬ 
sive forests. The only other trees growing will 
are the Sidr (Zizyphns) and the Tadomet (a Gip 
paridea ). Date and dum-palms, the latter locally 
known as Pharaon, a designation pointing to ib 
Egvptian origin, are cultivated. The most strik¬ 
ing shrub is the Abesgi (Salradora persica), which 
together with the lactescent Brombaeh (Calotro’M 
procera, R. Br.) forms dense jungles around the 
villages, and at the foot of the hills, throagn 
which the caravans are sometimes obliged to cat 
themselves a path with the sword. The 
yellow Afazo (Panicum turgidum, Forsk.) gr°w3 
in the channels of the Wadis. Most plants are 
thorny or hairy, and many have leathery leaves. 
Higher up in the hills many rare specimens are 
met with, and the purple flowers of Stapelias con¬ 
stitute a prominent feature. 

The same number of the Zeitschrift contains 
papers on the formation of valleys and luxe 
basins, by G. Hartung; on means of communica¬ 
tion in Brazil, by Gerber; and on the Northern 
Territory of Australia, by Henry Grell'rath, as 
well as the translation of an Arab manusenp 
dealing with the history of Tripoli and Fezan, y 
G. A. Krause, and a large map of the Quansa 
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river, by Otto Schiitt. Since the completion of 
this valuable map Herr Schiitt has extended his 
explorations to the Upper Quanza, where he dis¬ 
covered a magnificent waterfall nearly one hundred 
feet in height. An invitation to visit the town of 
the Muatn Yanvo was declined by him, that town 
having but recently been visited by Dr. Pogge; 
and he started instead for Mai’s capital, first men¬ 
tioned by Livingstone, and far to the N.N.F. of 
Ixaaanje. Dr. Buchner, who arrived at Loando in 
November, proposes to explore the country to the 
east of Malauge. 

Isr the course of his account of the recent Dutch 
-Arctic Expedition at the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Mr. Clements R. Markham 
stated that the natural-history collections have 
heen pronounced at Leyden to be very valuable, 
and the serial temperatures, when worked out, 
will throw much new light on the question of 
warm and cold currents. The narrative of the 
voyage of the Willem Barents will be written by 
Lieut, lvoolemans Beynen; Lieut, do Bruyne, the 
commander, will work up tho meteorological, and 
Lieut. Speelman the magnetic observations; while 
the natural-history collections will be studied and 
described at Leyden. 

M. Gabriel Gravier contributes to the last 
Bulletin of the SocietiS de Geographic Commer¬ 
cials de Bordeaux some interesting particulars re¬ 
specting the journey of M. Paul Soleillet from 
the West Coast of Africa through an unexplored 
tract of country' to Algeria. Since we last alluded 
to this adventurous undertaking it has been ascer¬ 
tained that M. Soleillet on June 20 arrived at 
Kuniakaro on the Senegal, a little to the east- 
north-east of Medine, the last French post, and 
some 650 miles from Saint Louis. The latest 
news from him is dated July 150 from Byalla, in 
the Sorma, about seventy miles to tho east of 
Mddiue. He is now, as M. Gravier puts it, “en 
pleine Afrique noire, sur les confins de la zone ou 
M. 1'Aimral Fleunot de Langle place les plus 
beaux types negres.” M. Soleillet iurnishes some 
Curious details with regard to the manners and 
customs of the tribes he has visited, and among 
nearly all of them he notes the same innate fear 
of the white man. The country, he says, is 
covered w’ith magnificent forests rich in valuable 
woods, but is in parts marshy and very unhealthy. 
Hitherto he has found the natives friendly, but 
since the date of his last letter M. Gravier states 
that serious trouble has arisen in the interior, and 
be is afraid that the Sultan of Segou may prove 
hostile; if that be the case, it is not clear how 
M. Soleillet will be able to cross Bambara and 
Massima, and so roach Timbuktu. 

The December number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer contains an account by Bishop Roy- 
ston, of Mauritius, of his recent visit to Frere 
Town, Mombasa, and a reprint of a paper (which 
is of considerable interest at the present juncture) 
entitled “ Afghan Missionaries in Katiristan.” 
Kafiristan, it may be mentioned, is a large moun¬ 
tainous tract of country, north of Lughman and 
above Jelalabad, which stretches into the very 
centre of the Hindu Kush, bounded on all sides 
By hills so high that it is almost inaccessible. Its 
inhabitants were formerly supposed to he de¬ 
scended from some Greek followers of Alexander 
the Great; but they are now believed to be the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the 
plains, who were gradually pushed forward into 
the hills. In person they are lair, and their beauti¬ 
ful women are found as slaves in most parts of 
Afghanistan. In their native country they are 
described as wild and barbarous in the extreme. 

r v^ E l earn f rora the Australian papers that Mr. 
John I'orrest, the well-known explorer, has just 
completed the survey of the country between the 
w an d Ashburton rivers, and for a consider- 
, .? 18 ^ auce inland; and that he is of opinion 
tnat that part of Western Australia is well suited 
for settlement. 


The death is announced at Guayaquil of M, 
Vidal Seneze, who has been for some time en¬ 
gaged in natural-history investigations in the 
Galapagos Islands. These islands, which are 
situated in tho Pacific Ocean, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast of Ecuador, have 
never been thoroughly explored; but during the 
voyage of the Beagle Mr. Darwin visited some of 
them, and his investigations showed that they 
contained many species of birds and reptiles un¬ 
known to every other part of the globe. 

It is announced that the next session of the 
Congres de Geographic Commerciale will be held 
at Brussels iu September 1870. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, Governor of the Fiji 
Islands, who is now at home on leave, is said to 
have in preparation a work on Western Polynesia. 

The tenth annual Report of the United States’ 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Terri¬ 
tories, in charge of Prof. Hayden, will be ready 
for distribution iu a few weeks. The Report has 
been in typo nearly a year, but has been delayed 
on account of the engraving of the plates. These 
are dow completed, and the Report will be issued 
at once. It contains 540 closely-printed pages, 
octavo, with eighty plates, sections, maps, &c. 
Fifty of the plates illustrate the remarkable cliff- 
dwellers in Southern Colorado and Northern New 
Mexico. This is the last annual Report pertaining 
to Colorado, and contains a very interesting series 
of chapters on the geology of that remarkable 
country. Oil tho whole this Report will prove 
one of great popular interest, and ought to have 
been published in large numbers. Only 4,500 
copies have as yet been ordered.—About 250 
pages of the eleventh annual Report of the field 
work for 1877 are iu type at the Public Printing 
Office. This will contain a detailed description 
of the geological and geographical features of 
Southern Wyoming and Idaho. The Reports of 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker and Dr. Asa Gray will 
give the volume a high character as well as great 
general interest. Ten thousand copies have been 
ordered by Congress. There will be very extended 
geological Reports by Messrs. Endlich, White, 
St. John, and Peale; geographical Reports by 
Messrs. Gannett and Wilson; and special Reports 
by Leidy, Ac., &c. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The long-suffering Nineteenth Century presents 
us once more with Mr. Mallock. The present 
article, which is an avowed apology and plea for 
the Church of Rome as “ the logical development 
of our natural moral sense,” reaches a point of 
clever folly beyond which even Mr. Mallock can 
hardly go. The spectacle of Mr. Mallock’s mind 
working Romewards is scarcely an edifying one, 
but it may be borne with contentedly in the hope 
and practical certainty of its deterrent effects on 
others. There is a quality in the article which 
satisfies one, too, that the essential distinction be¬ 
tween youth and maturity, between intellectual 
rawness and intellectual experience, which seemed 
to have heen for once obliterated by the rare ability 
and immediate success of the New Republic, holds 
good still, and will assert itself in the end if only 
room enough is given to it. Mr. Ruskin’s conclud¬ 
ing pages on “ The Colours of Prae-Raphaelitism ” 
are unequal, like nearly all his later work, hut 
like muen of it also they contain some pearls that 
ought not to be missed. The passage on Mr. 
Burne Jones and the “third school” of younger 
painters to which he belongs, partly new and 
partly quoted from earlier work, will interest 
many, and we hardly venture to call its exuberant 
power and sincerity extravagance, though the 
majority of readers will probably throw it aside 
as such. But Mr. Ruskin is talking of pictures, 
not of manufactures or political economy, and on 
pictures Mr. Ruskin has a perpetual claim to be 
heard. There may be excess, over-emphasis; the 
mannermay sometimes be intolerable,as Mr.Whist¬ 


ler seems to have found it, but there can be no 
question of immaturity here, no dispute as to tho 
right to speak. The master may speak passion¬ 
ately or blindly, but it is still the master speaking; 
and at any moment, when the cloud clears away, 
we may get from him passages as perfect as that 
which marks out this article, in which he 
describes the Florentine tomb by Jacopo 
della Quercia. Why does not some one make 
a collection from Mr. Raskin's later utterances— 
from his Oxford lectures, for instance—of all such 
passages as this: that is, of descriptions of par¬ 
ticular pictures and monuments P They are tho 
really lovely and enduring things in his recent 
work, and when all Mr. Ruskin's diatribes against 
the forces that be and must be are forgotten, 
this one prose-picture of the tomb of Ilaria 
will still preach all that was true in them. 
Mr. Ralston, in his essay on “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” compares a number of variants of this 
Miirchen, from the polite French to the cannibal 
Cretan version. lie can extract scarcely any 
“ direct evidence with regard to the mythological 
representation of the phenomena of nature; ” 
“ Beauty and the Beast ” is “ a moral tale, founded 
on a combination of a story about an apparently 
monstrous husband with another story about a 
supernatural husband temporarily lost by a wile's 
disobedience.” The wife, we should say, loses 
her lord because she breaks a taboo : either that 
common one which forbids a woman to speak to 
her husband or pronounce his name, or, again, 
the taboo which forbids a king to see water. The 
marriage with a monster is familiar in savago 
stories. We do not observe that Mr. Ralston 
adduces any examples of African forms of 
this Miirchen. They would be well worth examin¬ 
ing, for it seems probable that many Miirchen 
were originally explanations of customs of which 
the meaning was lost, or, again, were invented to 
give supernatural sanction to institutions which 
seem to need it. Thus taboos were originally im- 
osed for some social, moral, or sanitary reason; 
ut, as society escapes from savagery, their mean¬ 
ing has to be explained, and is explained, by a 
myth. Why may not the king see water, or touch 
the gold in the ancestral tombs, or he addressed by 
name by his wife? People ask these questions, 
and are answered by an aetiological myth. Con¬ 
sider the taboos of Irish kings—not to listen to 
the flapping of the water birds in the dusk, on a 
certain lake; not to cross a certain moor on May 
morning ; and so forth. The imaginative explana¬ 
tion of each prohibition would he the germ of a 
Miirchen. 

The Fortnightly does not fall below its usual 
high level, but its literary articles are almost 
none. The only one, in fact, to which that title 
can be given (unless we count M. de Laveleye's 
interesting review of Ilerr Busch's book about 
Prince Bismarck) is Mr. Farrer’s paper on “ The 
Principle of Copyright.” Those of our readers 
who remember our notice of the vigorous Edin¬ 
burgh article last October will not need to bo 
told that Mr. Farrer is an opponent of Copy¬ 
right in most of its forms. This, however, does 
not prevent his giving with admirable fairness a 
parallel statement of the extreme arguments on 
either side, with his own comments and attempt 
at hitting a via media afterwards. All rational 
people must admit that to talk of an author's 
“ natural right ” over what he publishes is to use 
unmeaning language, since all rights of property 
derive their sanction from public expediency; but 
all must equally admit that if the abolition of 
copyright is to prevent authors from writing, public 
expediency will not be furthered. On the whole, 
he adopts Macaulay's view that “ it is good that 
authors should he remunerated, and the least ex¬ 
ceptionable way of remunerating them is by mono¬ 
poly. Yet monopoly is an evil. For the sake of 
the good we must submit to the evil, but no longer 
and no further than is necessary for securing the 
good.” Of practical suggestions Mr. Farrer has 
two that are valuable: (1) that, leaving out of 
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sight author’s copyright, it is desirable to secure 
the greatest possible freedom in that part of the busi¬ 
ness which is purely commercial, and that there¬ 
fore an author should he able to secure English copy¬ 
right for his books wherever printed and published ; 
(2) that it remains a question for our own legis¬ 
lature whether they will continue to make laws 
the effect of which is to reserve the English 
market exclusively for English publishers, and, 
while giving to readers in other countries cheap 
editions of English books, to deprive the English 
public of the use of those editions. Mr. Farrer 
concludes by quoting with approval the new sug¬ 
gestion of Sir J. Stephen : viz., that, “ where a 
work— e.y., a picture, a statue, or a building—has 
a sensible market-value in itself, it shall have no 
copyright; but that where the original work has 
no value— e.ff., a book—it shall have copyright. 
In other words, he would make copyright depend 
on the easiness and cheapness with which the 
work can bo reproduced.” The difficulty of ad¬ 
justing this “ easiness and cheapness ” would, of 
course, be very great, sometimes insuperable ; but 
the suggestion might “ prove to be of great prac¬ 
tical value— e.ff., in determining what should be 
the several lengths of copyright given to works 
■of different kinds. 1 ’ 

Tije Contemporary offers us an “ intolerable 
deal of sack ” in yet four more articles on Alcohol: 
articles which, taken in too great abundance, are 
likely to have the bewildering effect of the sub¬ 
stance they treat of. Mr. Savce prints his Oxford 
professorial lecture on “ The Phoenicians in 
< ireece," in which he 1ms succeeded in saying in 
an interesting way much that is new to the ordi¬ 
nary classical student. The main object of the 
lecture is to show by means of Dr. riehliemann's 
and other discoveries (1) the fact of a wide-spread 
Phoenician influence on the culture and life of 
(ireece in prehistoric times; (2) the fact that the 
Phoenicians were the teachers of an art and a 
civilisation that were not original, but borrowed 
from Egypt, and especially from Assyria. It is on 
the latter point that Mr. Snyce has most to say : 
the former, indeed, is too evident to require much 
demonstration. 

“Strictly speaking,” says Mr. Sayce, “Phoenicia had 
no art of its own; its designs were borrowed from 
Egypt and Assyria, and its artists went to school 
on the banks of tho Nilo and the Euphrates. The 
Phoenician combined and improved upon his models; 
the impulse, tho origination camo from abroad; the 
modification and elaboration were his own. He 
entered into other men’s labours, and made the most 
of his heritage. The sphinx of Egypt became Asiatic; 
and in its new form was transplanted to Nineveh on 
the one side and to Greece on the other. The rosettes 
and other patterns of the Babylonian cylinders were 
introduced into tho handiwork of Phoenicia, and so 
passed on to the West, while the hero of tho ancient 
Chaldean epic became first tho Tyrian Melkurth, and 
then tho Herakles of Hellas.” 

Turning to Mycenae and Dr. Sehliemann, Mr. 
Sayce pronounces the Gate of Lions to be of un¬ 
questionably Assyrian character; the Mycenian 
pottery of Phoenician type, the clay being probably 
brought from Thera ; and the art generally to be 
similar in style and date to that of which the re¬ 
mains have been found at Ialysos in Rhodes—re¬ 
mains which by certain Egyptian relics that they 
contain are inferred to be as old as the fifteenth 
century n.c. This date is confirmed by the work¬ 
manship of some of Dr. iSchliemnnn's gold rings, 
which Mr. Sayce identifies with Babylonian art of 
“ the period of archaic Babylonian power in 
Western Asia ”—between the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury B.C., and the conquest of Babylonia by the 
Assyrians. At the same time, it is evident that 
some of the remains belong to a much later date— 
in fact, to the period of Assyrian, not Babylonian, 
supremacy, a period which with its widespread 
influence through Phoenician carriers was con¬ 
tinued until the seventh century n.c. Air. Savce's 
article ends with some valuablo pages on Phry¬ 
gian as opposed to Phoenician influence upon 


Greece, and on the number of Semitic words 
denoting articles of luxury which Greece had im¬ 
ported into its vocabulary, and which form a 
necessary link in the chain of evidence for an 
early connexion between East and West. 
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Baur. A. Martin Luther. Ein Lcbensbild. Tubingen : Fucs. 
6 M. 

Bun neat- A v e v ant, A. La Duchesse d’Aiguillon, ntf-c© du 
cardinal de Richelieu ; sa vie et ses oeuvres charitable^ 
(1GUI-1G75), Paris: Didier. S fr. 

De la Guayikke, J. Lea uiarin3 du XV® et du XVI* stfcle. 
Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Dozy, It. E-^ai sur l'hDtoire de Pislamisme, traduit du liol- 
lunduis par V. Chanvin. Puri*: Maisonneuve. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Duciior, lc general. La defense de Paris (1870-71). T. III. 
Paris: Dentu. 

Franklin, A. Des nneiens plans de Paris : notices historiques. 
Paris : Willem. 15 fr. 

Krai "old, L. Dr. Thcodorich ironing, der Vorboto der Re¬ 
formation in Franken. Erlangen : Deiehert. •! M. 

Li :sctniK. M. de. Mcinoires sur les comites du saint public et 
surete generate et sur les prisons. Paris: Firinin-Didot. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Brkundknijucii. mekicnburgisches. 11. Bd. Schwerin : 
Stiller. 11 Af. 

Wknzei.i 11 'kgKR, K. Th. Geschichte der Niederlandc. 1. Bd. 
Gotha : Perthes. 15 M. 

Physical Science a-id Philosophy. 

Caro, E. Le pessimisme an XIX e sic.le. Paris : Jlachette. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Du Bi ys.son. F. L'orrhidophilc : trnito theoriqne et pratique 
sur la culture des orclii lees. Paris: Goin. G fr. 

Gekuts. A. J. C. Les proluits de la nature japonaise et 
chiiioise. Yokohama. Jo fr. 

Hatschkk, B. Studicn Ub. Eutwickelungsgeschichte dor 
Anmliden. Wien: Holder. 12 M. 8" Pf. 

Lorenz. L. Ueb. die Organisation der Gattungen Axinc u. 

Mierocotyle. Wien : Holder. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Mojsisovics v. Mojsvak, E. Die Dolomit-Riffe v. Sildtirol 
u. Vonetien. 5. lift. Wien : Hid der. G M. 

Poggendorf, J. C. Geschichto der Piiysik. Vorlesungen. 1. 

Lfg. Leipzig: Barth. 5 M. GO Pf. 

Rollkit, A. Ueb. die Farbcn. welchc in den Newton'schcn 
Ringsystcmeu aul'einauderfolgeu. Wien : Gerold's Sohu. 
3 M. 20 Pf. 

Thuemkn, F. v. Fungi pomieoli. Wien : Braumliller. 4 M. 
Thurston, K. H. HiMory of the Growth of the Steam-Engine. 
C. Kogan Paul & Co. Gj. 6<f. 

Philology , <§c. 

Delitzsch, F. Complutensische Varianten zura alttestament- 
liclien Texte. Leipzig : Dorflling Sl Franke. 2 M. 

Kluge. F. Beitriige zur Ueschiehte der germanischen Conju¬ 
gation. Strasbourg : Triibner. 4 M. 

Lenormant, K. Etudes cuueiforxues. HI* fascicule. Fans: 
Muisoimeuvc. 2 fr. 50 c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A COMPARATIVE MAP OF LONDON. 

5 Miuford Gardens, W.: December 10, 1878. 

The map of London for which your corres¬ 
pondent asks will be found, not in the publications 
of a Board of Health or of a Registrar General, 
but in as unlikely a place for anyone to seek for 
it—viz., in the Appendix to the Minute* of JEci~ 
dence of the lloyal Commission on Water Supply, 
l'-OO. Hero is a “ Map of London and its 
Environs, showing the Area built upon and the 
Boundary of the Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
which is coloured to show London in 10(10, 1740, 
]8l8, 1804, and 180”. 

I have long wished to prepare a map of this 
character, hut on a more extended scale, as I think 
it ought to start from the time of the Romans 
rather than from the reign of Elizabeth. This 
will be a work of considerable labour, because in 
order to be of real value it must be accompanied 
by justificatory letterpress, and the earlier cen¬ 
turies must be illustrated without any maps to 
guide us. 


The great difficulty of working with the old 
maps and plans is to be found in the difference of 
scale upon which they have been drawn; but in 
order partially to obviate this, Mr. E. W. Asbta 
and I propose to lay down some of the chief of 
the old maps upon a uniform scale, and to print s 
limited number of copies by means of lithography. 

May I add, in conclusion, that Norden's map 
cannot fairly be called the first authentic map o! 
London, a title more justly due to that bv Agas? 

Henry B. Wheatiet, 


DR. LEE’S “SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATIOX.” 

London: December 10,1*7$. 

In this age of culture, light, and sweetness, I 
have always admitted that editors and their con¬ 
tributors—from their own point of view—were in¬ 
fallible in matters of opinion and criticism. I re¬ 
tain that conviction still, and hope you will permit 
me to place it on record in your columns. 

At the same time, allow me to remark, with 
modest confidence, that Mr. Janies Gairdner's 
judicial decision that my Sketch No. II., “ Henry 
VIII. at Wolf Ilall,” is “quite imaginary" is 
based on what I believe to be an error. Because 
that illustrious critic is unacquainted with certain 
evidence, it does not follow that the evidence is 
non-existent. 

Some of the literary collections, MSS., asd 
drawings of the Rev. lid ward Seymour, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1780—among which ms 
a carefully-written and interesting account in .MS. 
of Wolf Ilall and the Seymours of Wiltshire- 
belonged iu 18.30 to the Rev. John Ward, then 
Vicar of Great Itedwyn, afterwards beneticcuin 
Yorkshire, l-'rom its careful study some years 
ago I gained several of the facts made use of in 
my sketch in question. As the Canon was s 
member of the same family of Seymour, and allied 
to the late Lord Aylesbury—the owner of \W 
Ilall—I believe that the Canon's researches were 
accurate and carefully made, and his conclusions 
true; for they were based on the examination of 
family documents, local traditions, and record- 
closed to ordinary people. 

Frederick Gborge Lbs. 


London: December 11.l?7f. 

All that can be said in reference to the abate 
letter is that Dr. Lee now tells us his authority 
for a statomeut which is clearly disproved by 
contemporary documents. It would have ken 
better for Dr. Lee to have stated in his book what 
he now states in his letter, for, though no man cm 
always guard against errors, an author saves h.s 
own credit with the public by telling them frankly 
what kind of guidance he has seen tit to follow. 

James Gairdxeb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dee. 1G.—1 p.m. Asiatic. . , 

0 p.M. London Institution : “ History of the ForinV.wa& 
the Alps.” by I’rof. J. W. Ju UL ^ . 

8 p.m. S >ciety of Arts : •* Mathematical Instruments, !»•. 

by W. Mattieu Williams. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

Tuesday, Dec. 17.—7.45 p.m. Statistical: 44 Reports on p* 
rnris Demographic an 1 International St.vL-ticui ti ¬ 
gresses. aiul on the Str*ckholm International 
tiary Congress," by Dr. Mouat; Discussion on “ 1 
Best Form of Statistical Annual for Iuteruatiouai rtf* 
poses." 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Annual General Meeting 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Ne.v Guinea: it* Fittw* ,jr 
Colonisation," by L. M. D'Albertis. i 

Wednesday, Dec. IS.—7 p.m. Met-’orologieal: Abstract ; 
44 The Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency. 
Chambers; " Experiments with Lownc’s 
by Cupt. W. Watson ; *• Meteorology of 
Siam.” by J. Campbell; “Results et MeteR"" 
Observations taken at Calriuia, .South Africa. &.* 
Marks. n 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: 41 Science Teaching • 

Schools,” by Dr. .1. H. Gladstone. 

8 p.m. Literature : “ On the Ogham and llushiggtf 
racter." by Capt. K. F. Burton. , . }i/t 

8 P.M. Geological : “On Remains of Mast^Dn x* *. 
Vertcbrata of the Miocene Beds of the MaiteH**" 11 ”:* _ 
by Prof. A. Leith Adams; “ Dinosanria of tie 
bridge Greensand, Parts I.-VL,” by Frol. R- 
Seeley. 
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Thursday, Dec. 19.—7 p.m. London Institution : “The Abuse 
of Books,” by Frederic Harrison. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Notes on South African Orchids, by \\ . 

Mansell Weale; “ Descript ions of rare Shells,” by 
Sylvan us Hanley. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Hoyal. 

Friday, Dec. 20.—3 p.m. Philological: “ On the Middle-English 
Diphthong au in Modern English,” by II. Nicol. 


SCIENCE. 

Etna: a History of the Mountain and of its 

Eruptions. By G. F. Itodwcll. \V ith 

Maps and Illustrations. (C. Kogan Paul 

& Co.) 

While our scientific literature is not with¬ 
out some excellent works on Vulcanology in 
general—such as the well-known treatise by 
Mr. Scrope—it is strange that it has not 
hitherto possessed any special monograph on 
Etna. And yet Etna is not only the loftiest 
and mightiest volcano in Europe, but pro¬ 
bably the most famous mountain in the 
world. In the magnitude of its lava- 
streams, and in the number and violence of 
its eruptions, not less than in its height and 
bulk, it far surpasses Vesuvius. The his¬ 
tory of its activity also stretches much 
farther into the past. Vesuvius was 
dormant in historical times until the year 
79 of our era; but Etna was in violent 
activity at least as early as the days 
of Pindar and Aeschylus and Thucydides. 
Yet to most readers Vesuvius is more 
familiar than Etna. No donbt this is due 
to the convenient proximity of Vesuvius to 
the beautiful city of Naples. Multitudes of 
visitors are thus attracted to the mountain, 
and many a pen has been exercised in writ¬ 
ing its history, or in describing its structure. 
Prof. Phillips, a few years before bis death, 
produced a charming volume on this sub¬ 
ject, ever welcome to the scientific visitor to 
Vesuvius. And now Mr. ltodwell steps 
forward with an equally welcome volume on 
Etna. If we say that we are disposed to 
place the two writings not far apart, we can 
hardly give the new work greater praise. 
In brief, Air. Rodwell’s Etna is a pleasantly- 
written and well-illustrated volume, suffici¬ 
ently technical to be useful to the scientific 
student, yet for tho most part sufficiently 
popular to be read with relish by the most 
unscientific. 

There is assuredly no lack of materials 
for a history of Etna; nor are these materials 
confined to the literature of any single 
country. Germany gives us, not only the 
-writings of Von Buclt and the famous 
memoir of Friedrich Hoffmann, but the 
masterpiece of Sartorius von Waltershausen— 
that noble Atlas des Aetna, of which Mr. 
ltodwell truthfully says that it “ furnishes 
tho most exhaustive history of any one 
mountain on the face of the earth.” 
JTranee offers us the memoir of Elio do 
liSeaumont, unfortunately a trifle out of date 
in its theoretical conclusions; Italy, as 
might bo expected, presents a great mass of 
Litnean literature, in which the writings of 
C'ai-lo Gcmellaro tower high above all others ; 
and as for England, she furnishes to the 
compiler matter of extreme value in the 
shape of the acenrate survey of Admiral 
Smyth and the acute geological observations 
of Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Scrope. 

From these, and from many other sources, 


Mr. Rod well has of course freely drawn in 
the preparation of this volume. But the 
work is much more than a mere compila¬ 
tion. Mr. Rodwell always makes good use 
of his vacations, and his Continental trips 
have generally taken a direction “ South- 
by-East.” In August 1877 he ascended 
Etna, and to our notion the most interesting 
part of the hook is that in which he 
graphically describes this ascent. 

We see the author, with his courier and 
guide, starting from the little inn at Nicosia 
about six o’clock in the evening. They 
make their way on mules, over lava and 
cinder, until they reach the Regione Sclvosa. 
There they halt, and take rest in the Casa 
del Bosco, a small house inhabited by the 
men in charge of tho mountain-forests. At 
ten o’clock they quit the Casa, and proceed 
up the dreary slopes of tho Regione Dcserta. 
Slowly they toil onwards, guided by the 
light of the stars, until at length they gain 
the Casa Inglese, a small lava-built house 
erected in 1811 by English officers stationed 
in Sicily. In this deserted hut they rest, 
and at 3 a.m. proceed on their journey to 
the summit of the crater, 1,200 feet above. 
The summit is reached in time to see the 
sun rise, and our author has now good op¬ 
portunity of using the little spectroscope 
which he carries in his pocket. The descent 
is duly accomplished in safety, and tho only 
thing to he lamented during the journey 
has been tho obstinacy of the crater in re¬ 
fusing to arouse itself into anything like 
decent activity. 

Mr. Rodwcll’s book is made up of half-a- 
dozen chapters, extending over rather less 
than 150 pages, and illustrated with maps, 
plans, sections, and views. Tho topographi¬ 
cal and geological maps have been capitally 
executed by Mr. Weller. The first chapter 
is devoted to historical notices of Etna, and 
here of course the author of the Birth of 
Chemistry finds himself in tho congenial 
company of ancient and mediaeval writers. 
In the next chapter the physical features of 
the mountain are described. The third 
section is occupied with the story of tho 
ascent. We are then taken round the 
mountain to visit tho girdle of little towns 
and villages which, to the number of more 
than sixty, have been planted on the fertile 
volcanic soil. In tho fifth chapter we find a 
brief account of tho principal eruptions of 
the mountain ; and in tho last chapter its 
mineralogy and geology are described. 
Here wo should have been inclined to give 
rather less prominence to the crater-of-eleva- 
tion hypothesis, remembering what Scrope 
no less than Lyell has said about “ that 
signal delusion, as to the mode of action of 
the sub-telluric forces, with which the eleva¬ 
tion-crater theory mystified tho geological 
world.” We think, too, that here—and, in¬ 
deed, throughout the work—tho student 
would bo glad to sec a few more references 
to original authorities ; but possibly it did 
not enter into tho author’s plan to burden 
his pages with foot-notes. 

It was a singularly fit title that Carlo 
Gcmellaro gave to his last work on Etna, 
Un Addio al maggior Vulcan o di Eurnjni. 
Mr. Rodwell, we trust, will not yet think of 
bidding adieu to the mountain. He has 
already written the article “ Etna ” for the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and we hope to 
meet him again upon a subject with which 
he is evidently so competent to deal. For 
the present, however, he takes a farewell of 
Mon Gibello by a brief reference to some 
new Italian maps in the Paris Exhibition. 

Not the least valuable part of this work 
is contained in the last chapter, where we 
have a kind of Appendix on the mineralogies! 
and microscopic characters of certain speci¬ 
mens of lava collected by Mr. Rodwell dur¬ 
ing his visit to the mountain. This descrip¬ 
tion is from the pen of Mr. Frank Rutlcy, 
of the Geological Survey, who has assidu¬ 
ously devoted himself to the study of petro¬ 
logy, both in its microscopic and in its 
megascopic aspect. F. W. Rudleb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
pnrsioLOGT. 

On the Kind of Light required by Growing Plants. 
—In the course of some experiments on the effect 
of coloured light on vegetable liie, M. Bert found, 
contrary to his expectation, that while plants 
covered with green-glass shades stopped growing 
and speedily diet 1 , those protected bv panes ot red 
glass continued to live and grow, though not so 
vigorously as under normal conditions fCompt.es 
Itendus, 4 Novembre, 18“8). On submitting bis 
coloured panes to spectroscopic analysis with an 
illumination comparable in intensity to difiused 
sunlight, he ascertained that the red glass inter¬ 
cepted the yellow and all the more rolrangible 
part of the spectrum, only permitting the orange 
and red rats to pass through; while the green 
glass allowed all but the least rolrangible three- 
fourths of the red rays to traverse it. Accord¬ 
ingly, since the light transmitted through the 
former is sufficient to maintain life, while that 
transmitted through the latter is not, the 
essential rays must be included in that portion 
of tho red which is absorbed by tho green pane. 
In order to define its limits with still more pre¬ 
cision, M. Bert proceeded to compare the absorbent 
effect of his green glass with that of a dilute 
solution of chlorophyll. The latter was tound to 
stop only a small part of the red rays (those 
situated between B and C). No green glass being 
procurable with an equally restricted power of 
absorption, a case was constructed with double 
walls of colourless glass, tho narrow space be¬ 
tween the walls being filled with the chlorophyll 
solution. Plants kept in this case, though freely 
exposed to light, ceased to grow, and died as 
quickly as those put under green-glass shades. 
The exact nature of the light-rays indispensable 
for vegetable life was thus determined. But 
though indispensable, they are not entirely suffi¬ 
cient ; for plants grown under red glass do not 
thrive so well as those to which ordinary mixed 
light has access. There is reason to believe— 
though proof is still wanting—that the regions of 
the spectrum capable of being utilised by plants 
are precisely defined by the various absorption- 
bands of chlorophyll. 

Vaso-dilntor l-'ibres in the Superior Maxillary 
Nerve. —Jolyet finds that stimulation of the 
superior maxillary nerve in the ptervgo-maxillary 
fossa bv very weak interrupted currents is followed 
bv active congestion of the mucous lining of the 
nasal fossae, the skin of the alae nasi and of both 
upper and lower lips, together with the labial and 
gingival mucous membrane. If the nerve is cut, 
stimulation of its distal end no longer gives rise to 
these effects; hence they must be regarded as of 
reflex nature {Gaz. mid. de Paris, 10 Novembre, 
1878). 

On the Efftcts of Varnishing the Shin in the 
Lower Animals. —It has long been known that 
when the skin of a rabbit is coated with an im¬ 
permeable varnish, the animal's temperature falls, 
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its breathing becomes embarrassed, albumen 
Appears in its urine, and death speedily ensues. 
When the varnishing is complete, the duration of 
life is very short; when it is partial, the fatal 
issue may be delayed for a good many days. 
From one-eighteenth to one-twelfth of the 
total surface of the body may be varnished with 
impunity ; but when the proportion exceeds one- 
sixth, death is inevitable unless the animal is 
packed in cotton-wool or kept in a warm chamber. 
Two theories have been brought forward to 
explain these phenomena. Some observers have 
arrived at the conclusion that by suppressing the 
cutaneous functions, either wholly or to a con¬ 
siderable extent, we cause the retention of excre- 
mentitious matters in the system and so give rise 
to a form of toxaemia. Others, again, attribute 
the fatal issue to the rapid loss of heat experienced 
bv varnished animals. The latter view was ably 
advocated in 1608 by Prof. Laschkewitch, and 
his arguments were generally supposed to have 
decided the question, Recently, however, the 
older view has been revived by Lange and Sako- 
low. Hence Lomikowsky has considered it 
necessary to reinvestigate the subject, with a 
view more especially to ascertain the reason 
why the temperature of a varnished animal 
should sink so rapidly as it does ( Journal 
dr (Anat, et de la Physiologic , Juillet-Aout, 
1878). By means of the thermomultiplier, 
he hus proved that radiation takes place much 
more freely from varnished than from unvarnished 
areas of skin. The difference is sufficient to 
account for the loss of heat and the fall of tem¬ 
perature, which may thus be regarded as physical 
rather than physiological phenomena. The symp¬ 
toms observed during life and the changes found 
in the viscera after death may all bo accounted 
for by the cooling. They are absolutely identical 
with those observed in animals killed by exposure 
to cold. When the cold is extreme, death occurs 
rapidly, as after universal varnishing. When it 
is more moderate, inflammatory changes are 
excited in internal organs, more particularly in 
the kidneys, and life is destroyed indirectly, as a 
consequence of uraemia. Here, again, the analogy 
with partial varnishing is complete. 

Physiological Action of Thymol. —This has been 
investigated by Ktissner ( Centralblatt f. d. med. 
Wist,, November 9, 1876). lie took one gramme 
daily for four days, in divided doses. No effect, 
beyond a moderate sensation of burning in the 
epigastrium, was noticed. When injected into 
the abdominal cavity of some of the lower 
animals, thymol produced narcosis with slow 
respiration, and speedy death from asphyxia. 
While in this comatose condition, the animals 
were not suscoptible to strychnia, even in very 
large doses. The blood, after death, wnsfound liquid 
and of a dark colour; the corpuscles retained 
their normal aspect. The urine always contained 
albumen, but no blood-pigment. Fatty degener¬ 
ation of internal organs, described by Ilusemann 
as a result of thymol-poisoning, was never 
detected by Kiissner, either in acute or chronic 
cases. 

On the. Origin and Distribution of Hypoxanthin 
and Lactic Acid in the Animal Organism .— 
Large quantities of the medulla of bone were 
examined in seven instances by G. Salomon (Xeit- 
schrift fur phgsiolog. Chemie, II., p. 00) for these 
substances; hypoxanthin was found in all, lactic 
acid in one only. Hypoxanthin was invariably 
detected in the blood after death ('15 to -75 grm. 
per 10,000 grm. of blood). Out of twenty-one 
samples of blood taken from a vein during life, 
four only yielded traces of hypoxanthin. In 
seven cases, in which the blood was searched with 
negative results during life, it was found to yield 
positive results after death. Hence it must be 
concluded either that hypoxanthin is a post¬ 
mortem product or that it undergoes continual 
oxidation in the circulating blood. Similar re¬ 
sults were obtained as regards lactic acid; but 
they were not by any means so constant. Salomon 


next endeavoured to ascertain whether xanthin 
products were formed by the action of the pan¬ 
creas on albumin and fibrin. Fresh pancreatic 
tissue, reduced to a pulp and repeatedly extracted 
with alcohol, yielded no trace of xanthin pro¬ 
ducts. Again, neither by maceration nor by boil¬ 
ing with water was it possible to obtain from 
fibrin a substance capable of being precipitated by 
an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. But 
when the pancreatic extract was allowed to act 
upon fibrin for twenty-four hours at a tempera¬ 
ture of 35° to 40° 0., the liquid was found to 
contain hypoxanthin in considerable quantity. 


CtEEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Phitipjn'um and Dfcipium. — Delafontaine an¬ 
nounces the discovery' of two metals to which he 
has given the above names. The former occurs 
in samarskite ; its oxide is yellow like terbia, and 
has a molecular weight intermediate between those 
of yttria and terbia. He has satisfied himself that 
it is not a mixture of these two bodies, and gives 
the new metal the name philippium in honour of 
M. Philippe Plantamour, of Geneva. The 
formiato of philippia is less soluble than the corre¬ 
sponding salt of yttria and its oxalate more readily 
soluble in nitric acid than the corresponding salt 
of terbia. A concentrated solution of a salt of 
philippium shows a fine absorption band in the 
indigo (X = 400 nearly), two in the green, a faint 
one in the blue, and one in the red ( Compt. rend. 
1878, lxxxvii., 559). A fortnight after the publi¬ 
cation of this note, Delafontaine announced (ibid., 
p. 032) the discovery of a second metal in the 
samarskite of N. Carolina, and this he has named 
ddcipium. It forms an oxide, the equivalent of 
which is close about 122 for the formula DpO (or 
l)p 2 0 3 = 300). The acetate is less soluble than 
that of didymium, and more so than that of 
terbium; and decipio-potassium sulphate is only 
slightly soluble in a concentrated solution of 
potassium sulphate, but easily soluble in water. 
The absorption spectrum of the nitrate ex¬ 
hibits three bands, at least, in the indigo and 
blue. The most refrangible band is a little smaller 
than that of philippium or the m of didymium. 
It occupies a space between Fraunhofer's lines G 
and II, being rather nearer to G, at a point where 
didymium and terbium slow no lines; then there 
are two bands in the violet, which appear to be II 
and H'. References to the wave-lengths of these 
and other bands will be found in the author's 
paper. The N. Carolina samarskite has now been 
shown to contain the following earths:— 


Name. 

Equivalent. 

Yttria . . 

, YO = Ho 

Erbia . 

. ErO = 130 

Terbia . 

. TbO = 114-115 

Philippia . 

. PpO = 90 (about) 

Deci pia . . 

. D[>0 = 122 (about) 

Thorina 

. ThOj= 267-5 


as well as the oxides of didymium and cerium. 
Delafontaine traces the following interesting re¬ 
lation between the equivalents of some metals of 


group:— 
Yttrium . 


. 58 

Philippium . 


. 74 = 58 + 2 x 8 

Terbium 


. 98 = 58 + 5 x 8 

Decipium 


. 10G(?) = 58 + 6 x 8 

Erbium 


. 114 =58 + 7x8 


Nodules from the Deep Sea. —Giimbel publishes 
an interesting and very complete analysis of some 
of these nodules. Between Japan and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands the sea-bed is covered with red mud, 
fragments of pumice, and “ manganese ” nodules. 
He examined some which had been dredged by 
the Challenger at a depth of 2,740 fathoms. The 
nodules are rounded or flattened, have a dull 
brown colour, and enclose particles of pumice, 
teeth of fish, See. The nodules scale off in layers, 
and a careful inspection of cross-sections has con¬ 
vinced the author that the structure is due to 
mechanical action, not to the agency of any 
organism. The pumice is trachytic. He is of 


opinion that the material constituting the no¬ 
dules has been derived from submarine sources. 
A very complete analysis of a fragment of one 
of these interesting nodules possessed the follow¬ 
ing composition:— 


Iron sesquioxide . 




27-480 

Manganese peroxide 




23-600 

Alumina . 




10-210 

Lime 




0-920 

Magnesia , 




0181 

.Soda . . . 




2 358 

Potash , , . 




0-306 

Baryta . 




0-u69 

Silicic acid . 




16030 

Titanic acid . 




0-660 

Sulphuric acid 




0-484 

Carbonic acid 




0 047 

Phosphoric acid . 




0023 

Chlorine 




0 941 

Copper oxido 




0023 

Nicktd (Cobalt) oxide 




0 -U12 

Water . 




17-819 

101-233 


The low proportion of carbonic acid in these 
nodules is very remarkable ( Sitzungs-Btr. baytr. 
Akad. IVissensch., 1878, 2). 

Manganosite. —This curious mineral, first de¬ 
scribed by Biorastrand, of Lund, has recently been 
subjected to a closer examination by Klien (Jab- 
buck fur Mineralogie, 1878, 750). It occurs 
in dark-coloured irregular grains enclosed in 
granular calcite; and, according to Blomstrand, 
they have ft dark emerald-green hue, while bv 
transmitted light they appear to have a ruby-re! 
colour. The new mineral species is of interest 
from its consisting of manganese protoxide; the 
occurrence of so unstable a compound is remark¬ 
able. A freshly-fractured surface after exposure 
to the air for a few weeks becomes covered with 
a brown layor of oxide. Klien states that the 
mineral is cubic, and exhibits a fine dark- 
green colour both by reflected and by transmitted 
light, and arrives at the conclusion that the re) 
colour observed by Bloinstrand was an effect of 
oxidation. The granules of manganosite. some¬ 
times 1 cm. in diameter, are imperfectly formed 
octahedra. The forms produced by etching the 
crystals are four-sided pyramids with quadratic 
base. 

A New Organic Base in Animal Organisms.— 
During the last twenty-five years many observers 
have described some peculiar crystals which are 
to be met with in certain of the organs ot the 
animal body, as well as in such fluids as blood, 
saliva, pus, &c., both in health and in disease. 
Charcot, in 1853, was the first to draw attention 
to them, and by many authors they are spoken of 
as “ Charcot’s crystals.” Some have supposed 
them to be tyrosine, others phosphate of lime, 
and others again a compound allied to albumen. 
Schreiner has now shown (Annalert Her Chemti. 
1878, cxciv., 08) that they are the phosphate of a 
new base. The pure substance has marked alka¬ 
line properties, and forms little groups ot 
crystals resembling wavellite. It dissolves in ab¬ 
solute alcohol, and is only slightly soluble in 
ether; when heated with a solution of potash or 
soda, it evolves ammonia, and it gives a flocculent 
white precipitate with zinc chloride. The hydra- 
chlorate forms a double salt with platinum chlo¬ 
ride, which separates in large prismatic crystals; 
the double salt of gold is also a crystallised body. 
An analysis of the hydrochlorate of tbe base 
gave numbers which point to C 2 H S N, IIC1 ns 
the formula of this salt. A second paper by tie 
author will shortly appear. 

The Amglic Alcohols. —Le Bel has shown that 
the alcohol exhibiting left-handed rotation has» 
greater vapour tension than the inactive: variety, 
and finds by fractional distillation of a mixture ot 
active and inactive alcohol that the power o 
rotation is considerably augmented. bon^so¬ 
dium acts on the active variety (rotation 4'->'' 
:ohol is formed without 


a completely inactive alcohol is 
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$ any change of chemical constitution occurring. 
1 The author believes this to be a mixture of the 
' alcohols showing right- and left-handed rotation, 
’ since, according to the theory put forth by Van 
t' Hoff and himself, an inactive undecomposable 
( alcohol can only exist when the molecule of the 
‘ active alcohol contains only one asymmetrical 
; carbon atom. To separate the two isomeric bodies 
the methods proposed by Pasteur were employed. 
The mechanical separation of crystals was not pos¬ 
sible, as the individual,well-crystallised and mixed 
active and inactive amylamine alums rotated the 
plane of polarisation, but exhibited no hemihedral 
faces. The pure rotatory amylamine alum forms 
plates which doubly refract light, and which 
cannot be measured. This is a remarkable ex¬ 
ample of the influence of the isomerism of the 
amylamine on the crystalline form of the complex 
alum molecule. When crystallised together with 
other substances which rotate the plane no further 
result was arrived at. When, however, Pecini- 
" cillium was allowed to grow in a solution con¬ 
taining 3 grammes of inactive alcohol and l - 25 
grammes of dillerent salts to the litre of water, it 
was found thnt the liquid by fractional distillation 
yielded alcohol exhibiting right-handed rotation 
(Compt . rend., 1878, lxxxvii., 213). 

The Effect of Great Pressure on Powdered Sub¬ 
stances .—So mo interesting experiments have been 
made by M. W. Spring (Hull. Acad. E. de Bcl- 
ffique, 1878, lxv., 740), who has subjected a num¬ 
ber of finely-divided substances to a pressure 
calculated to be equivalent to 20,000 atmospheres. 
Potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate were gene¬ 
rally converted into a perfectly homogeneous 
mass, which was harder and denser than the fused 
salt, and was translucent like porcelain. Sawdust 
exhibited a “ slatey ” cleavage and had a density 
more than three times that of the wood from 
which it was made. The author points to these 
experiments as having established the possibility of 
causing cohesion of solid bodies by the appli¬ 
cation of great pressure, unmindful of the fact 
that what are called dust-tiles are largely manu¬ 
factured by this very method. IIow far the effects 
of simple pressure are taken into consideration by 
geologists in their study of the solid layers of the 
earth's crust is open to question. 

Gallium .—Lecoq de Boisbaudran and E. Jung- 
fleisch have published some more notes on their 
examination of the properties of this newly-dis¬ 
covered and curious element. The metal crystal¬ 
lises in octahedra where the summits of the 
pyramid are cut off by a plane, in some cases 
truncated so as to give the crystals a tabular 
form. The metal is hard and only to a small 
degree malleable, although thin piates may be 
bent backwards and forwards many times without 
breaking. A ray of light which has been reflected 
several times from bright surfaces of the metal 
acquires a fine bluish-green colour (Compt. rend., 
1878, lxxxvi., 577). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Numismatic Society. —( Thursday, Eovembcr 21.) 

John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A further discussion took place between the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Keary, and others, as to the origin of the 
English rccattus, tho former maintaining the received 
opinion that their types were adopted from the copper 
coins of the successors of Constantino, while Mr. 
Keary derived them from the silver coins of Carausius 
current in Britain.—Mr. Percy Gardner read a paper 
re-attributing some interesting Greek coins.—Mr. B. 
V. Head read a paper “ On Imitations of Athenian 
Silver Coins issued in Arabia,” These coins wore 
struck in two different regions, by the Nabathaean 
princes of North Arabia, and by the Himyarites of 
the extreme south, and remained in circulation as late 
as the Christian ora—that is, for a contury after the 
Athenians had ceased to issue silver money. 


Musical Association.— (Monday, December 2.) 

R. H. M. Bosanqvet, Esq., in the Chair. Lord 
Rayleigh, F.R.S., read two papers: (1) “ On the De¬ 
termination of Absolute Pitch by the common Har¬ 
monium ; ” (2) “On the Mutual Influence of Sources 
of Sound nearly in Unison.” The method described 
in the first paper was shortly as follows: the low C 
and D of an ordinary harmonium were sounded 
together, the D being first slightly flattened, so as to be 
about midway between a major tone of 9: 8 , and a 
minor tone of 10 : 9, above the C. The tenth partial 
tone of the lower note then beats with the ninth of 
the upper, and the ninth of the lower note with the 
eighth of the upper, the pitch of the two sets of beats 
being e" and d" respectively. These beats are very 
nearly four per second, and can be accurately counted, 
especially with tile assistance of resonators tuned to 
these notes. Two observers are employed, who 
count the two sets of beats simultaneously; errors 
depending on the variation of the note under varying 
circurastincesare thus avoided. The beats were counted 
for ten minutes exactly. Then, if ,r, y, be the beats 
respectively, the numbor of vibrations of C per 

second is T '®'L The results varied but slightly 
600 J 
in the first place of decimals. A Kdnig fork was 
verified by comparison with the harmonium with the 
most satisfactory results. The second paper de¬ 
scribed the mutual influence of two organ-pipes 
placed near each other, and nearly of the same pitch. 
When they are very near each other, they speak one 
and the same note, though their notes when sounded 
separately were different. Tho most remarkable 
point about tho phenomenon was that the resultant 
note did not lie between the separate notes, but out¬ 
side the interval between them, and higher than 
either. 


Zoological Society. — (Tuesday, December 3.) 

Robert Hudson, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read a Report outlie additions made to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of Novem¬ 
ber, and called special attention to two examples of 
Horsfieid's tortoise (Testudo Horsfieldi) from Turkes¬ 
tan, presented by Dr. A. Straueh, of the Imperial 
Museum of St, Petersburg, and a small blue maccaw, 
apparently referable to Spix's maccaw (Ara Spixi), 
and new to the Society's collection.—Mr. H. Seebohm 
exhibited a series of specimens of the hooded and 
carrion crow's, and made remarks on their intermediate 
forms and geographical distribution.—Col. L. H. 
Loyd Irby exhibited and made remarks on the nests, 
eggs, and young of Cypsclus pall ulus, taken at Gib¬ 
raltar.—Mr. Howard Saunders exhibited and made 
remarks on some eggs of Indian Laridae (Sterna 
Bergii and Larus Hemprichii) which had beon taken 
by Capt. Butler on the Mokran coast.—Dr. F. Day 
exhibited and made remarks on some jaws of 
Indian sharks belonging to tho genera Galeoccrdo and 
Carcarias .—The Secretary called attention to an error 
which had been mado with reference to the collection of 
butterflies from Billiton, reported on by Messrs. God- 
man, Salvin, and Druee in the last part of tho society’s 
Proceedings. The collection had been mado and for¬ 
warded to England by Herr J. G. F. Riedel, of Koe- 
pang.—Mr. Sciater communicated some further par¬ 
ticulars respecting the occurrence in Lancashire of the 
specimen of the Black-throated Wheatear (Saxicola 
stapacina) exhibited at tho last meeting of tlio 
society.—Prof. A. II. Garrod read a paper on the con¬ 
formation of tho thoracic extremity of the trachea in 
the birds of tho order Gallinae.—A communication 
was read from Dr. A. Gunther, containing the descrip¬ 
tion of some reptiles from Midian collected by Major 
Burton. Among these were two new snakes which it 
was proposed to call Echis decorata and Zamenis elc- 
gantissima. —Mr. II. Seobohm pointed out the charac¬ 
ter of a new Sylvia from Abyssinia, which it was pro¬ 
posed to call Sylvia B/anfmli, after Mr. Blanford, 
by whom it was obtained during tho Abyssinian Ex¬ 
pedition ; and also read notes on the identity of the 
birds which had been named Horornisfortipes, Scorn is 
assimilis, Horctfcs robustipes, H. brunneus, and H. 
pallidas, and proposed to reduce them to one species 
uuder the name Ccttia forlipcs. —Mr. Martin Jacoby 
read descriptions of somo new species of Phytopha¬ 
gous Coleoptera from Central and South America. 


Royal Society. —( Thursday, December 6.) 

W. Spottiswoodb, Esq., LL.D., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—“On the 
Illumination of Lines of Molecular Pressure, and the 
Trajectory of Molecules," by W. Crookes; “ On a 
Machine for the Solution of Simultaneous Linear 
Equations," by Sir William Thomson. 


Society of Antiquaries. — (Thursday, December 5.) 

C. S. Perceval, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr. 
J. Evans exhibited a hoard of bronze implements 
found at Yattenden, about seven miles north-east of 
Newbury, consisting of flat and socketed celts, pal¬ 
staves, tanged knives, spear-heads, fragments of 
swords, &c. They apparently formed part of tho 
stock-in-trade of a founder, and were ascribed by Mr. 
Evans to the close of tho Bronze period.—Mr. 
Fowler exhibited a drawing of the Roman sepulchral 
slab recently found at South Shields, which has 
already been described in a previous number.—Mr. 
\V. H. Rogers exhibited a very small metal reliquary, 
bearing on one side a figure of St. Christopher.—Mr. 
Everard Green exhibited a portrait in oil of Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, when an old man, which 
resembles a picture now at Woburn. 


Royal Archaeological Institute. — (Thursday, 
December 5.) 

C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 
The chairman spoko of the great loss the Institute had 
sustaiued by the death of Mr. J. Henderson, for many 
years the valued honorary treasurer of the society, 
and alluded in feeling terms to his kindly genial 
manner. lie then read an account of a jet signacu- 
lum of St. Jamos of Compostella, which was ex¬ 
hibited.—Mr. W. Burges exhibited and described a 
very remarkable tilting-helme of Thomas Lord 
Delaware (1526) from Broadwater Church. A dis¬ 
cussion ensued respecting tho character of this curious 
head-piece, tho Baron do Cosson and Mr. J. G. 
Waller speaking of its peculiarities at somo length.— 
Mr. J. T. Mieklethwaite exhibited a fourteenth- 
century English Horae, and pointed out some of its 
characteristics, as did also Prof. Westwood. — The 
Rov. R. S. Baker exhibited a diminutive figuro found 
during tlio excavations at Irchester, which was 
hesitatingly aecopted as of Roman origin.—The Rev. 

D. Evans sent a secrelum of “ John Javziundus ” found 
in Abergele Church, early fourteenth-century.— Mr. 
W. T. Watkin communicated a sketch and letters 
from Dr. Hiibner and others concerning the remark¬ 
able bilingual inscription on tho tombstone of Rogina 
lately fouud at Binchester; Mr. Watkin also sent 
notices of Roman discoveries lately made at Carlisle 
and Winchester. 


Chemical Society. — (Thursday, December 5.) 

Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Tidy read a lengthy and important paper on 
“Tho Processes for Determining the Organic l’urity 
of Potable Waters.” Tho conclusions at which tho 
author arrives after many experiments and a careful 
examination of comparative analyses of over 1,600 
waters may bo briefly summed up as follows :—The 
ammonia process furnishes results which are marked 
by singular inconsistency, and are not dclicato enough 
to allow the recognition and classification of tho finer 
grades of purity or impurity. Tho errors incidental 
to the process form an array of difficulties which be¬ 
come infinitely serious, seeing that tho range (as re¬ 
gards albuminoid ammonia) between pure and dirty 
waters is comparatively small. Tho combustion pro¬ 
cess has all the evils of evaporation to encounter, but 
the organic carbon estimation is trustworthy; the 
organic nitrogen determination, however, scarcely 
yields absolutely trustworthy evidence on which to 
found an opinion as to the probable source of tho 
organic matter. The process, nevertheless, is of groat 
value. The oxygon process avoids, the errors 
incidental to evaporation: its results (when pro¬ 
perly used) are c instant and extremely delicate; it 
draws a sharp lino between tho putrescent or pro¬ 
bably pernicious and the non-putrescent or probably 
harmless organic matter; by it a bad water can never 
be passed as good. As far as tho three processes are 
concerned, the oxygen and combustion processes give 
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closely concordant results, while those yielded by the 
ammonia process are often at direct variance with 
both. The discussion on this valuable paper was 
postponed until after it had been printed, when a 
special meeting will be called for the purpose. 


Meteorological Society. — ( Thursday , December 5.) 

Mr. R. H. Scott lectured on “ Tho Nature, Methods, 
and General Objects of Meteorology.” He said that 
everyone must be interested in meteorology, but the 
difficulties which are found in making it an exact 
science are twofold. Firstly, we havo no access to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere; and, secondly, 
the observations at each station are affected to a 
most puzzling extent by local conditions. In this 
respect meteorology is at a great disadvantage com¬ 
pared with astronomy. He then spoko of tho im¬ 
portance of multiplying stations, provided quality 
was not sacrified to quantity, and stated that the 
great difficulty found in discovering laws of periodi¬ 
city, &c., arose from the fact that few observatories 
could show continuous records for even fifty years. 
The next subject of the lecture was the mode of col¬ 
lecting information for marine meteorology, and the 
great complexity of the problems presented to the 
enquirers in this branch, owing to the motion of tho 
ships, and to their being confined to special tracks, 
instead of being equally distributed over the ocean. 
A few minutes wore then spent in describing 
the mode of collecting information for telegraphic 
reports and synoptic work, and regret was expnssed 
that Woyprecht’s proposal for International Polar 
Observatories did not show much prospect of being 
carried out. As to methods, Mr. Scott pointed out 
that at present there are considerable differences 
between the equipment of stations and the hours of 
observation in different countries, but that any 
attempt to enforce uniformity would bo sure to moet 
with opposition. Accordingly agreement in very 
minute particulars is hardly to be looked for in com¬ 
paring returns from foreign stations. As regards 
results, the ^abnormal charts of Dove were exhibited 
and explained, as well as a general rain-chart of the 
globe ; but it was pointed out how desirable it would 
be to bava twelve rain-charts, so as to show the 
monthly distribution of the rainy seasons. As to 
physical meteorology, the diurnal range of the 
barometor was mentioned, and allusion was made to 
the enquiries recently carried out with the viow of 
tracing out the modifications of this range which are 
due to tho geographical position of the station where 
it is observed. In this connexion tho great im¬ 
portance of mountain observatories was urged, so 
as to afford us some information of what passes 
above our heads. In conclusion, tho lecturer said 
that the uses of meteorology were so self-evident 
that he hardly needed to detail them. Ho cited 
engineers, physicians, builders, and farmers as classes 
whoso occupations were seriously affected by weather, 
and pointed out the great attraction which attempts 
to foretell the seasons must always possess. At tho 
same timo ho threw out a word of warning ns to the 
danger of being guided by mere arithmetical coinci¬ 
dences. Let meteorologists, however, not despair. 
We havo had great men who have laid the founda¬ 
tions of tho science; but the race of patient enquirers 
after truth shows no signs of becoming extinct. 


Linxeax Society.— ( Thursday, December a.) 
Prof. Allmax, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Ilr. 
I. Bayloy Balfour exhibited and made remarks 
on a rare Myxomyeete. A species of Hetrrodictyon 
which he showed boro characters intermediate between 
Cribraria and Dictydium. — Mr. George Murray 
called attention to a little-known fungus ( Hygro- 
•phones Wynniae, Berk.) obtained at Bridlington, 
Yorkshire.—Examples of a moss now to Britain, tho 
Aulacomnion turyulum , wore shown by Mr, K, M. 
Holmes, who stated that they were found in York¬ 
shire by Mr. West and Dr. F. Arnold Lees; a com¬ 
parison between the above and tie common A.pah'strc 
was made.—Mr. F\ H. Waterhouse read a paper “On 
some Coleoptora of geographical Interest collected 
by Charlos Darwin.” These had lain undetermined for 
a long series of years, and now prove new to science. 
Phytosits Durwin (7from the Falklands has unusually long 
slender claws ; Chou to falkhuulica is elliptical shaped 
and btrongly punctated. Klmis brunnea and Anthicus 
H ollastoni, from St. Helena, are noteworthy, for even 


Mr. Wollaston does not record either genus as exis¬ 
tent there. Scaphisoma elonyatum , from Rio Janeiro, 
is the first species of the genus known to inhabit 
South America; and Prosthctops ( P. cajtensis) is a 
novel genus, with two ocelli, from South Africa.— 
Mr. C. B. Clarke, in a note on Gardenia turyida, 
stated that in books the calyx of males alone was 
described, while all herbaria specimens are dioecious, 
and males and females have been referred to different 
genera. The precise characters of each were noted. 
—-Dr. F. Day gave a summary of his (third) conclud¬ 
ing paper “ On the Geographical Distribution of Indian 
Fresh-Water Fishes,” in this dealing with the families 
Scoinbresocidae, Cypriodontidae, Cyprinidae, Noto- 
pteridae, and Symbranchidae. Among tho 87 genera, 
2 only are African, 32 extend to the Malay 
Archipelago, and 12 are common to Africa and 
Malaya; of 3G9 species, 2 are African, 27 Ma¬ 
layan, and 2 common to both regions. In short, 
the fresh-water fish affinities preponderate to the Indo- 
Chineso and Malayan subregions, thus supporting 
Wallace's opinions as contradistinguished from the 
views held by Mr. Blanford, who gives greater weight 
to African relationships, at least so far as mammals are 
concerned. Dr. Day, moreover, believes that tho 
Indian fresh-water fishes point to three subordinate 
separate faunas ; (1) that belonging to tho Ghauts, Cey¬ 
lon, the Himalayas, and Malay Archipelago, wherein 
may be distinguished two fish races, a Palaearctie and 
a Malayan ; (2) a fauna of the plains west of the 
Indus, with an African element in it; (3) that (by 
far the largest) spread over the plains east of tho 
Indus, and which appears to have a Burmese con¬ 
nexion. Tho abstract was read of a second contri¬ 
bution “On the Mollusea of tho Challenger Expedi¬ 
tion," by tho Rev. R. Boog Watson. This consisted 
of descriptions of species of Trochidae belonging to 
four genera: viz, Syitincia, B.isi/issr, Gaea, and 
Btmhis. tho last throo being new and otherwise re¬ 
markable. 


Lihrary Associatiox. —( Friday , December 6.) 
Roiiert Harrisox, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. A 
paper was read by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. Honorary 
Secretiry of the Manchester Literary Club. “On tho 
Distribution of Documents printed at the Expense of 
the Nation.” The paper drew attention to the capri¬ 
cious way in which Blue-Books and other printed in¬ 
formation of a public character arc granted to soma 
libraries and withheld from others; and suggested 
that they should be bestowed more liberally and sys¬ 
tematically to public institutions that offer guarantees 
for their proper uso and preservation. 


Royal Geographical Society. — (Monday, 
December U.) 

The Earl of Duffcrin, K.P., President, in tho Chair. 
Tho President, on taking the presidential chair for 
the first time, made a few remarks, in which he dis¬ 
claimed any pretension to bo considered as a scientific 
geographer, or as a rival of any of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors, but, nevertheless, claimed to yield to none 
in his conviction of the importance and usefulness of 
the science of geography. Tho papers of tho evening 
were three in number, by Mr. Clements R. Markham, 
Secretary, and all related to Arctic exploration. The 
first was on tho Swedish Expedition, which, under 
Prof. Nordenskibld, had just achieved so decided a 
success in their cruise fmm Sweden to tho shores of 
Arctic Siberia. Mr. Markham pointed out that its 
success was due principally to continuity of effort, and 
that it formed one of a series of Arctic voyages, five 
of which had been made in thedirection of Spitzbcrgcn, 
and two towards Arctic Siberia. Mr. Markham thon 
read extracts from tho letters received from Prof. 
Nordenskibld by Mr. Oscar Dickson, the munificent 
patron of tho present expedition, and gave a succinct 
account of tho doings of the Russian surveyors of 
the seventeenth century along the frozen coast of 
northern Siberia, noticing especially tho sledge 
journey of Chelyuskin, who was the first to doubio 
the extreme northern point of Asia, the Promonto- 
rinm Tahin of Pliny, a feat since achieved by tho 
present Swedish Expedition. The second paper 
dealt with the recent Arctic cruise of the Dutch 
vessel 11 Ulan Barents, which sailod from Vardb in 
July, went northwards between Spitzbergen and 
Novava Zemlya, thon shaped a courso for the 
Matochkin Shar, coasted northwards as far as Froost 
Kaap, and readied its highest latitude iu 78° 18'N. 


on the meridian of 55° E., before returning to Amster¬ 
dam. The third paper was on the future route for 
Arctic exploration, and recommended the despatch of 
a vessel to the west or lee coast of Franz Josef Land, 
which there was very good reason to believe vas 
usually free from ice late in the summer. From this 
point exploration might be conducted by sledges as 
far as land extended. An interesting discussion ensued, 
in which Admirals Sir Leopold McClintock and 
Vescy Hamilton, Sir Allen Young, Captains Colorab 
and Markham, R.N., and Captain Fielden took part, 
and displayed a general concurrence in the route sug¬ 
gested. 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue ties Foxes Peinls ilu Mnsee de In 

Snciete Archeologique d’Athenes. Par 

Maxime Collignon. (Paris : Ernest 

Tborin.) 

A catalogue is a thing to be found fault 
with somewhere or another, since its claim 
to existence must be founded on the 
strict accuracy of its information, and since 
to claim to bo very accurate is enough to 
provoke fault-finding. But in the present 
instance we have nothing in the least 
serions to complain of. On the contrary, 
the book may be called excellent of its kind, 
and will be highly welcome to students at 
a distance from Athens, who, judging hy 
the publications of Heydemann and Benn- 
dorf, must have wondered how much more 
of interest or beauty there remained among 
tho undescribed vases of the Archaeological 
Society of that city. We have now a com¬ 
plete catalogue of the collection as it existed 
in 1876. In the classification three periods 
are adopted, and within each of these periods 
several subdivisions are made, according to 
differences of workmanship and material, 
due either to the peculiar styles of local 
potters or to variety of fashion in Athens 
itself. As regards the types of vases peculiar 
to various localities in Greece and the Greek 
islands, that is a subject to which the French 
School at Athens—in particular its present 
director, M.Dumont—has given special atten¬ 
tion; and, considering that M. Collignon was 
a member of that school and now publishes 
his catalogue under its auspices, we may 
fairly take it to represent the French views 
of classification, an outline of which wits 
given by M. Dumont in the Gazette ties 
Beaux-Arts for 1873, by way of announcing 
the preparation of a largo—but, so far as we 
know,notyet published—work on the subject, 
with a hundred plates drawn by a very 
skilful artist. 

Vase catalogues, as a rnle, confine them¬ 
selves to tho shortest possible description ot 
each separate object, with the addition of 
such external facts as may be known con¬ 
cerning the locality where it was found, and 
tho work or works in which it may have been 
engraved. But M. Collignon frequently goes 
beyond this, as when, for the sake of convey¬ 
ing a clear idea of a particular vase, he cites 
a number of references to vases more or less 
similar already engraved and generally 
known. He does not, however, always give 
the most accessible reference. For instance, 
he compares No. 56-1 with a lekytbos given 
in an out-of-the-way publication by Alincrv- 
ini, without noticing that it is reproduced in 
Lcnormant and De Witte (iv., pi. 81),» 
book to which all students of this subject have 
access. Or if he bad cited the catalogue ol 
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vases in the British Museum, No. 1263, his 
readers would have seen that since its pub¬ 
lication by Minervini the vase had changed 
hands. On this last point it may be observed 
that it is often important, and always a con¬ 
venience, to know in what museum a vase is 
to be found. The name inscribed on No. 601 
is compared with that of a vase from Nola, 
quoted as in the Muscc Blucas (pi. 1). He 
should have added “ now in the British 
Museum;” and, besides, he might have 
found a better comparison: the name, 
Glanlcon, on the Blacas vase has B in place 
of the older form O in No. 6ul, which has 
also a different form of A, nearly resembling 
the Latin L. The name Glav.lcon, with pre¬ 
cisely the same form of letters, and followed 
also by na\<it, occurs on a kylix from 
Camirus, now in the British Museum, and 
published in Salzmann’s N''cropnJc de 
Camiros , a work to which M. Collignon 
makes reference under Nos. 328 and 32!). 

Of late years there have been discovered 
several specimens of the Athenian lekythos, 
with its polychrome design on white ground, 
representing two winged Genii, the one 
bearded, the other youthful, occupied in 
lifting or in lowering a dead body by the 
side of a sepulchral stele. Those to whom the 
action of these Genii appears to indicate raising 
rather than lowering the body compare the 
scene with the familiar representations of 
Doreas and Zephyros carrying off the body 
of Memnon, or Hypnos and Thanatos carry¬ 
ing off Sarpedon, the more so since on one 
of those few vases the deceased is clad in 
armour and has the proportions of a hero. 
But MM. Dumont and Collignon, without 
any discussion of the subject, describe those 
scenes on the lekythi as entombments. On 
such an occasion we should not expect to 
find winged figures performing the last act. 
If, on the contrary, it is an illustration of a 
belief in raising the dead, then such figures 
arc altogether appropriate; and in fact ou 
the vase given by M. Dumont ( Gazette des 
JBcaux-Arts, 1873) the dead figure is no 
longer rigid, but has already come to life 
and assumed an attitude of sitting upright, 
■while the bearded and stronger of the Genii 
supports her chief weight by holding her up 
under the arms, the younger one having the 
lighter task of lifting her knees. Such a 
posture cannot be associated with en¬ 
tombment. A figure standing beside the 
stele and looking on is described as a young 
Athenian wearing his petasus and chlamys ; 
but there is no reason why it should not 
rather be Hermes in his character of Psycho- 
pompos. A. S. Murray. 


THE “ ALLEGORY ” OF BRONZINO IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.* 

Bronzino's Allegory is said to have been painted 
l'or the French monarch Francis I. The picture 
was afterwards brought into this country, and 
included in the Althorp collection. Being, how¬ 
ever, considered objectionable from a certain 
point of view, this noble work was, as the late 
Mr. Wornum informed me, banished from Al¬ 
thorp and sold for a small sum. Finding its 
way again into Fhance, it came into the possession 
of M. Fdmond Beaucousin, from whom, in the 
year I860, it was purchased, together with some 

* The picture is at present placed at the inner 
corner of the long Italian room. 


other important works, by the Director of the 
National Gallery; and thus it has found at last, 
as we may hope, a permanent resting-place. 

Vasari tells us that Bronzino “painted a picture 
of remarkable beauty, which was sent into France 
to King Francis. In this picture was pourtrayed a 
naked Venus together with Cupid, who was kiss¬ 
ing her. On the one side were Pleasure and 
Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and ou the 
other Deceit, Jealousy, and other Passions of 
Love.” This account is usually regarded, and 
with probable correctness, as relating to the 
picture now under consideration, though the par¬ 
ticulars mentioned by Vasari do not entirely 
agree with the details of the painting. There is 
nothing, for example, in the description to ex¬ 
plain the male and female figures at the top of 
the National Gallery picture; and we do not 
find on either side of Cupid and Venus a suffi¬ 
cient number of figures to satisfy the expressions 
which Vasari employs. Ilis work, however, is 
not famed for unvarying and scrupulous accuracy. 
Pleasure, indeed, is easily discerned to the left of 
Venus, having a somewhat sly expression on her 
otherwise comely face. Her foot is armed with 
the claws of a tiger or a dragon; and she has a 
long tail terminating in a double sting, which 
with her left hand she endeavours to conceal, 
while with her right hand she presents a honey¬ 
comb. It will bo readily seen, however, from the 
position of the thumbs, that her hands are trans¬ 
posed ; and this transposition has very probably a 
symbolical import.* To the left of Pleasure is 
Sportive Mirth (il Giitoco, Vasari) or Folly, who, 
though his right foot is transfixed by a thorn, 
advances with joyous countenance and firm step, 
his hands full of roses, and a jingling anklet on 
his left ankle. 

There is a manifest symbolical allusion to 
sexual love in the embrace of Cupid and Venus ; 
but it was probably considered by the painter that 
the relationship of the one to the other would 
manifest the purity of the idealism and obviate 
the charge of indelicacy or grossness, especially 
as the ancient legends give no basis for the notion 
of an illicit amour between Venus and her son. 

Vasari did not altogether overlook the remark¬ 
able antithetical character of the picture. And 
this character is seen in the honeycomb of Plea¬ 
sure contrasting with her sting; the roses of 
F'olly with the thorn piercing his foot. And, 
while the embrace of Cupid and Venus answers 
to the roses and the honeycomb, the figure behind 
Cupid, tearing its hair in agony, answers to the 
sting and the thorn. The same antithetical cha¬ 
racter is discernible, not only in the figures at the 
top of the picture, but even in the two masks 
lying on the ground near the foot of Venus. The 
masks represent, probably, Youth and Mature or 
Advanced Age. The mask of Age bears, as an 
artist once pointed out to me, a remarkable acci¬ 
dental resemblance to the late Lord Derby. But ex¬ 
perience of the world has given a harsh and mis¬ 
anthropic expression to this mask, contrasting with 
the love and generosity depicted on the mask of 
Youth. The masks denote, I suppose, the hollow¬ 
ness and unreality of human life: and generally 
this lower part of the picture teaches that Pain 
and Sorrow are closely linked to Pleasure and 
Mirth, the extremest Anguish to the intensest 
Jov. 

We now have to consider the figures at the 
top. The old man above F’olly, though Vasari 
makes no mention of him, is manifestly Time 
spreading, with his powerful right arm, the veil of 
Oblivion over all beneath. But who is the female 
with sorrowful countenance trying in vain to hold 
back Time’s veil ? After a good deal of consider¬ 
ation, and having regard to the foliage and fruit 
around her head, it seems to me that she is 
Nature, the great Mother of all, weeping over the 

* Notwithstanding the manifestly suitable desig¬ 
nation found in Vasari (il Piacere), Pleasure is de¬ 
scribed in the official catalogue and elsewhere as “ a 
Harpy.’’ 


sad fate of her children. The attempt to keep 
back the veil may well represent man’s natural, 
though unavailing, resistance to Death and the en¬ 
suing Oblivion. 

It is worthy of observation that Bronzino was 
not only a painter, but also a poet. Of his poetry 
Oinguend says:— 

“ Lo famoux pcintra Bronzino a tr<’>s gaiment loud 
dans un elmpitro le tapage ou lo bruit, que sans doute 
il n’aimait guire, car il en a fait un de quatre cent 
ver.s eontro les raemes cloches quo le Fironzuola a taut 
louies. Il un a un a la louango du pinceau, ce qui 
convenait fort a un peintre : dans un autre il loue les 
raves, ot dans un autre encore cet insocte incommode 
qu'on nppolle cousin: il a aussi fait, et murne deux 
fois, l’eloge des galdrcs oil l’on envoio les malfaifceurs, 
et l’on no saurait croiro tout lo Lieu qu’il trouve que 
cotte institution a fait au mondo et tout celui qu’olLe 
y furait, surtemt si l’on envoyait la tous ceux qui 
l’ont mirite ” (Histuirc Liltirairc d'ltalie , vol. ix., p. 
204), 

It might be concluded from this description that 
we have in Bronzino's poetry evidence in accord¬ 
ance with the pessimistic tendency evinced in tho 
painting. But, as even the quotation just given 
will show, such evidence would have to be re¬ 
ceived with caution.* A love of eccentricity and 
paradox characterised the school of poets to which 
Bronzino belonged. Berni, whose name is usually 
given to this school, went so far as to write two 
poems in praise of the plague. Still it may be 
suggested that such productions, as well as 
Bronzino's Allegory , with its lesson of the worth¬ 
lessness of life, may have had a close connexion 
with the troublous history of Florence and of Italy 
during the earlier years of the sixteenth century. 

The technical qualities of the picture I shall not 
now attempt to discuss. It does not appear to 
have been engraved. At the recent sale of the 
Novar collection, a small painting, apparently an 
old copy of the Allegory, but of slight merit, was 
sold under the name of Frimaticcio. 

Thomas Tyler. 


ART BALES. 

The true art sale season may bo said to be 
beginning while we write — Messrs. Sotheby 
being at this moment employed in a four days' 
sale of a collection of a higher class than 
has hitherto, during the present winter, come 
before the public. It is the collection of a 
known amateur of acknowledged taste and 
judgment, and is singularly representative of 
the wide field which the collector of rare engrav¬ 
ings has it in his power to cover; for not only 
does it contain a remarkable assemblage of English 
mezzotints and stray prints of rarity by many 
early German and many Italian masters, but it 
includes very considerable assemblages of the 
works of three of the foremost masters of original 
engraving—Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, and 
Rembrandt. Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
are selling a “ further portion ”—it is the last but 
one, if we are informed aright—of the store of 
work, both of drawings and etchings, which 
George Cruikshank left behind him. The number 
of etchings is limited, but the sale is rich in draw¬ 
ings—little water-colour designs for hook-illustra¬ 
tions ; and if in the rare quality of pathos none of 
those in the present sale approach the exquisite 
drawing of the Death of Falstaff, which appeared 
early in the year, they are yet remarkablo for in¬ 
vention, character, and humour. 

Extraordinarily high prices were reached last 
month at the sale of the celebrated Oelzelt collec¬ 
tion in Vienna. Buyers came to it from all parts 
of the world, and the competition in some cases 
ran very high. Among the prices at tained may be 
mentioned : Children at Play, by Knaus, bought 
for New York for 17,000 florins; Forest in a 
Storm, by Calame, 12,000 florins ; Burning of the 


* It seems to me, however, that Ginguen6 has 
made a slight mistake in describing Bronzino’s poem 
De i Romori as a eulogy of noise. 
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Cloister, by Lessing, 8,560 florins; Great Hun¬ 
garian Market, by Fettenkosen, 8,600 florins; The 
Little Artist, by Knaus, 8,860 florins; The Al¬ 
chemist, by Matejko, 3,870 florins; Niente da fare, 
by Ant. Rotta, 0,100 florins; Moonlight Scene 
•with Nymphs, by Diaz, 3,060 florins. These were 
some of the highest prices; but many others 
fetched large sums, and the sale altogether, in spite 
of the depression in Germany, realised a very 
satisfactory amount. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We noticed several new engravings last week, 
and now we have another to mention which seems 
to us deserving of distinction and praise in a high 
degree. This is the engraving by Mr. Arthur 
Turrell in mixed etching and mezzotint of Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer’s Last Muster: Sunday at the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea —the picture which 
deservedly attracted so much notice in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1876, and which gained 
the painter the first-class medal at the Paris 
International Exhibition just closed. The en¬ 
graving is of unusual size, conveying the whole 
power of effect possessed by the picture, and allow¬ 
ing the character of the numerous heads full de¬ 
velopment. The individuality of the veterans 
seated in rows comes out with extraordinary force: 
all true soldiers, yet every one so distinct. We are 
again struck with the ability of the artist in ex¬ 
pressing the repose of the evening of life settled on 
the strong and active nature of the English soldier. 
Mr. Turrell has allowed none of this vigour of the 
painter’s hand to escape. The size has allowed a 
certain force of treatment which seems exactly 
right. Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefevre are the 
publishers. 

On Tuesday, the 10th inst,, the private view of 
the collection of engravings and drawings, ancient 
and modern, illustrating the history of London, 
Southwark, Westminster, &c., belonging to J. G. 
Crace, Esq., took place in the Western Galleries, 
South Kensington. This interesting and truly 
astonishing collection—the work of a life-time—is 
now open to the public. It covers thirty-six 
screens, forming a succession of bays, besides a 
small gallery tilled, with ancient plans and maps, 
and the staircase. The variety in architectural, 
antiquarian, and historical interest is almost in¬ 
exhaustible. Old alms’ houses, White Conduit 
House and Ranelagh, old Somerset House and 
Exchange, all the gates and bars of ancient Lon¬ 
don, the river and the Strand, with a hundred 
other special objects of picturesque or historical 
importance, are fully illustrated. 

The first Exhibition of the Arts Association 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne has closed with consider¬ 
able success, between four and five thousand 
pounds having been spent in the purchase of 
pictures from its walis. The committee now pro¬ 
pose to open a Loan Exhibition during the early 
months of the approaching spring. 

An influential deputation waited on the last 
meeting of the Town Council of that ancient 
borough, to present a memorial against the de¬ 
struction of the remaining wall-tower, called the 
Carliol Tower, which Mr. It. J. Johnson charac¬ 
terises as “ a valuable specimen of the Edwardian 
Wall-Tower, although considerably modernised.” 
The momorial was signed by 4,200 burgesses, 
including many names of importance: Lord 
Ravensworth, Sir M. W. Ridley, Sir W. Arm¬ 
strong, Messrs. Stephenson and Hawthorn, Dr. 
Bruce, &c. We hope the tower will be saved, 
and that the sparing of it will not delay the 
erection of the new building to provide for the 
Free Library and the School of Art, which last 
is in great want of increased accommodation. 

The exhibition of engravings from the time of 
Schongauer and Baldini to the present, is, we 
understand, approaching completion, and will 
very shortly be opened, in the Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh, 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Archaeological institute, held on the 6th inst., 
the following resolution was proposed by Sir 
Sibbald Scott, Bart., seconded by S. Tucker, Esq. 
(Rouge Croix'), and carried unanimously:— 
“ That this council having considered the proposed 
substitution of the old roof of St. Alban’s Abbey 
by a new one in an entirely differing style of 
architecture, and having regard to the fact that 
the old roof is, on the authority of very eminent 
architects, capable of complete restoration, and is 
in itself a monument of archaeological import¬ 
ance, and that the Society of Antiquaries and 
other authorities strongly deprecate such substitu¬ 
tion, the secretary be requested to communicate 
with the chairman of tne local committee and 
again convey the earnest desire and opinion of 
this institute that the old roof should be re¬ 
tained.” 

A memorial of the late Dr. Livingstone is 
about to be erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. With the consent of Dean Stanley it will 
take the form of a stained-glass window. The 
commission has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
W. F. Dixon, University Street, London. 

We have before mentioned the revival of the 
old tapestry manufacture at Windsor. There is 
now open in that town an exhibition of tapestry, 
showing what has been accomplished. The ex¬ 
amples exhibited include the eight large pieces 
representing scenes from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which have just returned from the Paris 
Exhibition, where they decorated the Prince of 
Wales’s pavilion. These were made, under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Henry, at the Windsor 
manufactory, and are considered excellent copies of 
the old Flemish arras. They belong to Sir A. 
Sassoon, K.O.S.I. Beside these, there are tapes¬ 
tries in the Beauvais and Gobelins styles, in par¬ 
ticular a series of hunting-scenes designed by Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., executed in a very spirited 
manner, and intended as decorations for a stair¬ 
case in the house of Mr. Christopher Sykes; and 
eight panels in needlework, which cannot properly 
be classed as tapestry, executed by the Ladies’ 
Work Society. All the tapestries made at Windsor 
are at present strictly imitative in style and exe¬ 
cution ; but under the intelligent superintendent 
of the manufactory it is hoped that, when the process 
of manufacture has arrived at greater perfection, 
new styles may be developed. 

The Budget for Fine Arts in France, which has 
necessarily been somewhat limited of late years, 
has been voted this year with scarcely any im¬ 
portant restriction. It is, indeed, extremely 
liberal, and gives great satisfaction in artistic 
quarters. 

A competitive exhibition was held last month 
in Hamburg of the models that had been sent in 
for the monument to Lessing which is to be 
erected in that town. Several eminent German 
sculptors have taken part in this competition, but 
none of the designs seem to be very satisfactory. 
The jury have not yet decided on the one to be 
adopted. 

We are sorry to learn from the Kunst-Chronik 
that the restoration of the interesting old Rath- 
haus at Hanover is “ proceeding rapidly.” This 
restoration, it is stated, “ is not merely limited to 
the preservation and the replacing of old remains, 
but aims at the artistic renovation of the whole 
building in the style of the Middle Ages.” Truly, 
German architects are worse than English in their 
love of meddling restoration. Hanover is evidently 
proud to think that she will gain in this restored 
Rathhaus “a new adornment,” forgetting that she 
has destroyed an old and very characteristic one. 

One of the earliest independent works of 
Raphael, painted while he was still a pupil in 
Perugino’s studio, was the banner he executed for 
the church of the Trinita of Citta di Castello, on 
which he represented on two sheets of canvas, 
hung back to back, and supposed to have been 


carried in procession, the subjects of the Holy 
Trinity and the Creation of Man. These interest, 
ing works have always until now remained 
in the possession of the Brotherhood of the Santa 
Trinitk; but recently the Government, fearing for 
their safety, have requested the Brotherhood to 
allow them to be placed in the museum of their 
town, and to this they have very wisely con- 
sented. 

The French Chamber have voted a grant of 
61,000 fr. for the purpose of creating a Govern- \ 
ment inspection of drawing in the seventeen nni- ' 
versities. We have before stated that instruction 
in drawing has been lately rendered compulsory in 
France. 

The Spanish painter Pedro de Madrazo is con- ; 
tributing to L'Art a series of interesting studies i 
on Velasquez, especially on some of his paintings 
in the Madrid Museum. A large etching is given 
in the number for December 1 from one of these, , 
entitled The Spinners, a very extraordinary work. 

The Pope has appointed Signor de’ Rossi to te 
keeper of the Vatican Museum. 

We have several times taken occasion to com¬ 
mend the pleasant little Magazine of Art which 
Messrs. Cassell are now bringing out in very cheap 
monthly parts. Works like this do much in 
cultivating a taste for art in households that the 1 
higher artistic journals do not reach. The ae- ] 
counts of our living artists and the illustration} 
given of their works are likely, in particular, to 
spread a greater appreciation ana knowledge 
of English art as Been at the Royal Academy, 
whose exhibitions are so often found wearisome 
by visitors who know nothing of the artists. 
Vol. I. of this magazine is now published, and 
forms an instructive and artistic gift-book clad 
in a sober and tasteful cover. Notices, with 
abundant illustrations, will be found in it of all 
the principal exhibitions of the year, including of 
course that at Paris, and a great many chatty 
articles on artistic things in general. The illus¬ 
trations throughout, as with most of Messrs. 
Cassell’s publications, are very good of their kind. 

In 1874, Mr. Charles Norton, of Cambridge, 
Mass., brought out a Catalogue of the Plata of 
Turner's “ Liber Studiorum accompanied by an 
Introduction and Notes, which was noticed at the 
time in these pages. Mr. Wedmore afterwards 
pointed out that it was greatly derived from the 
catalogue published by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. Mr. Norton has now published 
Facsimiles of Thirty-three Etchings in the “ LUrr 
Studiorum.” This selection not only includes 
several of the most celebrated of the studies- 
such as The Smugglers ( Flint Castle), Mount 
St. Gothard, Jason, Aesacus and Hesperie, and 
Procris and Cephtdus —but these examples are 
carefully complemented, and the whole collec¬ 
tion has been made illustrative of Turner's most 
typical ways of work—of looking at and ren¬ 
dering nature. It is scarcely necessary to notice 
the beauty of the reproductions of works beJhing 
to any art of interpretation ; the signs of delicate 
care are at least apparent, and prove the intelligent 
refinement and zeal which Mr. Norton has devoted 
to spreading the fame of the master whom he loves. 

Count Gozzadini, in a letter to Helbig- 
(Bullcttino d. Inst. Arch, for October of this 
year), gives a short account of two sculptured 
stelae lately found at Bologna in connexion with 
certain tombs of very high antiquity, as is judged 
from the fragments of pottery and pieces of bone 
discovered in them. The sculpture on the stelae 
is very rude. One of them is divided into two 
compartments, the upper one of which display- 5 * 
draped figure in a car drawn by two horses; while 
in the lower compartment is a quadruped which 
seems to be meant for a she-wolf, because it a 
suckling a boy, and no doubt is the wolf suckling 
Romulus. As a very early representation of the 
famous Roman legend this piece of sculpture is « 
foitunate discovery. 
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It is anticipated that one of the chief objects of 
interest in the coming Salon will be a portrait of 
Victor Hugo by M. Bonnat. This is only the 
third portrait painted of the poet, and the two 
former date respectively from 1838 and 1842. 


MUSIC. 

MB. FREDERICK GTE. 

The career of the late Mr. Frederick Gye furnishes 
a brilliant example of what may be accomplished 
by individual enterprise in a sphere beset with 
difficulties of every shape and hue. When, in 
1849, Mr. Gye resigned the management of Vaux- 
ball Gardens and other engagements to assume 
the control of affairs at the Royal Italian Opera, 
that establishment had endured three seasons of 
disastrous failure. Mr. Delafield possessed an 
ardent love for the lyric drama, but little business 
capacity; while the republic of artists had 
hastened its own downfall by constant divisions 
and bickerings among its own members. More¬ 
over, Her Majesty's Theatre was still considered 
by many influential persons as the one home of 
Italian opera worthy of recognition and support, 
notwithstanding the secession of its most cele¬ 
brated singers. Mr. Gye was gifted with abilities 
essential to the furtherance of his arduous under¬ 
taking. lie had sound administrative capacity, 
indomitable perseverance, and an iron will, together 
with the tact necessary to maintain at least the 
semblance of harmony amongforces having naturally 
warring tendencies. From the public standpoint 
his conduct of the Royal Italian Opera was en¬ 
tirely beneficial, at least in its earlier stages ; the 
principles that swayed the management being 
more artistic than those which had prevailed else¬ 
where. In addition to the engagement of the 
best available talent, the operas were placed upon 
the stage on a scale of groat splendour, and with 
due respect to the composers, absurd alterations 
and interpolations being no longer considered ne¬ 
cessary. It is needless to say that in these latter 
respects Mr. Gye inaugurated a new era in the 
history of the lyric drama in England. Nor is it 
advisable to enter into details respecting the 
lengthy catalogue of productions which, wholly or 
in part, have done honour to the management. 
Suffice it that Oovent Garden Theatre for thirty 
years has enjoyed a reputation second only to the 
Academic ltoyale in the matter of scenic mag¬ 
nificence, and second to none in Europe in the 
status of its principal artists. As an instance of 
the rapidly achieved position of the establishment 
some writers have quoted the State visit in 1855, 
when the Emperor and Empress of the French 
were in London. But this is calculated to convey 
an erroneous impression ; Her Majesty’s Theatre 
was closed nfter the disastrous season of 1852, and 
it was not until 1856 that Mr. Lumley resumed 
the reins of management. AVhile the highest 
admiration must be expressed for Mr. Gye's 
shrewdness in general matters, it is impossible to 
Credit him with that foresight which perhaps 
Could only be looked for in a practical musician, 
lie failed to take advantage of the certain triumph 
which awaited the first production of Gounod's 
Faust, and more recently of Bizet's Carmen. And 
not a few lamentable mistakes were made of 
recent years in bringing before the public works 
destitute of any merit whatsoever. For these 
and other minor failings in departmental work the 
advancing age of the lessee might be urged in 
palliation, liorn in 1810, Mr. Gye had nearly 
attained patriarchal years, and had long since ex¬ 
pressed a wish to be released from the duties 
of his onerous position. In private life he 
was held in high esteem, though, being of re¬ 
served temperament, he did not easily inspire 
feelings of warm personal friendship. Never 
wanting in strict courtesy to those of whatever 
grade with whom he held business relations 
in his managerial capacity, he yet lacked that 
bonhomie which, is so conducive to general popu¬ 


larity. In after years the career of Frederick Gye 
may be spoken of as the crowning period of Italian 
opera in this country. The decline of musical art 
in Italy continues to make rapid progress, and we 
find, as a reflex of that undoubted fact, that 
Italian opera is in a languishing condition every¬ 
where. What is to take its place in England is 
an extensive question, and it is one which may 
shortly demand serious consideration. 

Henry F. Frost. 


The South London Choral Association—an in¬ 
stitution founded for the study of vocal music in 
the Tonic Sol-Fa notation—gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Friday week, the Cth inst. The 
association consists of three classes, and it was the 
members of the first or advanced class, numbering 
more than 200 voices, that took part in the enter¬ 
tainment. The programme consisted of unaccom¬ 
panied part-music, in which the choir showed the 
evidence of excellent training. The precision and 
attack were admirable throughout, and if the tone 
was not remarkable either for power or quality, 
the utmost attention was paid to nuance-, and it 
was evident that a thorough understanding pre¬ 
vailed between the singers and their conductor— 
Mr. L. C. Venables. It would be well to bring for¬ 
ward more important work on the next occasion, 
and, if possible, to secure the services of an 
orchestra. 

The programme of last Monday’s Popular Con¬ 
cert presented no remarkable feature in itself, but 
one or two incidental circumstances suggest 
momentary reflection. Beethoven's quintett in C 
headed the scheme with Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
as leader. When this lady made her debut in 
1869, it was generally agreed that her strength 
lay in Mozart, Mendelssohn, or Schubert, and that 
Beethoven's works did not serve to display her 
abilities in the most favourable light. A decade, 
however, has worked wonders, and Mdme. Neruda 
showed by thepower, breadth, and intellectual quali¬ 
ties of her playing on Monday evening that she may 
be accepted as an interpreter even of Beethoven's 
most arduous masterpieces. Of the other execu¬ 
tants of the quintett, three—namely, Herr L. 
Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti—took part in 
the first performance of the work at these concerts, 
March 7, 1859. Mdlle. Janotha was again the 
pianist, and she selected as her solo Chopin's 
Scherzo in B minor, the work which had first 
served to introduce her to favourable notice in 
April last. Schumann's trio in L> minor (Op. 63), 
and Bach’s sonata in E for piano and violin, com¬ 
pleted the instrumental portion of the programme, 
both works receiving ample justice from the 
performers. Miss He Fonhlanque was the 
vocalist. 

The revival of Weber's Oberon has been the 
only event worthy of notice at the Opera. The 
last work of the gifted but unfortunate com¬ 
poser must ever be regarded with interest by 
English musicians, coupled with regrets that the 
genius of its author was not employed on a more 
worthy subject. Wielaud's poem might cer¬ 
tainly have been more skilfully adapted, for Mr. 
Planche’s book is more in the form of the open¬ 
ing to a pantomime than an opera libretto. The 
characters are shadowy and unlifelike, and the 
larate is so constantly shifted that it becomes 
difficult to follow the course of events. The 
eilect of Weber’s lovely music is not heightened 
by Sir Julius Benedict’s recitatives, skilful though 
they be, nor by the introduction of excerpts from 
Euryanthe. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the opera should only be heard at comparatively 
rare intervals. The last revival of importance 
was in 1863, when Titiens, Alboni, Trebelli, and 
Sims Reeves were in the cast. Of the present per¬ 
formers Mesdames Pappenheim, Trebelli, and 
Bauermeister are alone deserving of distinct com¬ 
mendation. The physical powers of Signor 
Gillandi are not equal to the trying music of Sir 


Huon, and the same remark will apply to Signor 
Carrion as Oberon. The general performance on 
Saturday evening was by no means above re¬ 
proach. The stage-management was bad, and 
the orchestra was worse—both results being due, 
probably, to insufficient rehearsal. With seven 
or eight performances a week, it would be idle to 
look for precision in matters of detail. 

Raff's third symphony, entitled “ Im Walde,” 
was given at the Crystal Palace for the first time 
last Saturday. It had once before been produced 
in London — at a Philharmonic Concert, on 
April 12, 1876—but owing to the unequalled 
advantages possessed by Mr. Manns in the matter 
of securing a practically unlimited amount of 
rehearsal, the work was now heard to much 
greater advantage than at St. James’s Hall. The 
symphony was noticed in some detail in our 
review columns a few years since (Academy, 
April 10, 1875); it will suffice now to say that 
further acquaintance with it confirmed the 
opinions then expressed. With the exception of 
the finale, the composition is worthy to rank as 
one of the best, not only of Raff's, but (excepting 
those of Brahms) of any modern German sym¬ 
phonies. In the last movement, depicting the 
“ Passage of the wild hunt with Hulda and 
Wotan,” the composer has written programme- 
music with a result which cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. The finale is inordinately long, nnd 
in parts extremely noisy. In spite of this, and of 
the extreme development of the whole symphony, 
which occupied nearly fifty minutes in per¬ 
formance, the work met with great success, 
the rendering under Mr. Manns’s direction 
being most admirable. It is to be hoped 
that an opportunity may soon be afforded of 
hearing another, and perhaps even finer symphony 
from the same pen—that in 0 major, No. 2. At 
the same concert Mdlle. Janotha made her first 
appearance at Sydenham, with Beethoven's con¬ 
certo in G, and proved conclusively that the com¬ 
paratively small impression she had produced on 
the previous Monday at St. James’s Hall was due 
to some accidental cause—probably the nervous¬ 
ness attendant on a dtbut. The young lady is .. 
pupil of Mdme. Schumann; and it is no small 
praise when we say that her reading of Beethoven's 
great work reminded us of her gifted teacher. A 
more thoroughly satisfactory rendering, whether 
technically or artistically, could scarcely have been 
given. The vocalists of the afternoon were Mdin 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bridson; th 
gentleman, who sang for the first time at the-i 
concerts, has a fine baritone voice and a good 
style, and bids fair to be a useful acquisition to 
the ranks of our concert singers. 


The Musical Artists'Society held atrial of new 
compositions last Saturday evening, at the Royal 
Academy concert-room, when works by Miss Alice 
Mary Smith, Miss Charlotte 0. Gilbert, Messrs. 
H. Baumer, A. Gilbert, E. H. Thorne, G. Gardner, 
H. C. Banister, Dr. Sangster, and Captain Ilallet 
were included in the programme. 

Mr. Dannreuther's fortnightly musical mee • 
ings will commence on January 2, as will be seen 
on reference to our advertising columns. 

A coRREsroxDF.NT from Boston, U.S., has sent 
us a letter containing an interesting account of the 
musical activity of that town. He writes, under 
date of Nov. 25:— 

“ I send you a brief account of what we are to have 
this season here. The programmes of Mr. Sherwood, 
which I enclose, really have a fit interpreter in 
him. He is one of the three or four best pianists that 
we have in the country. Last evening (Sunday, the 
24th) we had the second performance of the Verdi 
Requiem by the Handel and Haydn Society, to an 
audience of nearly 3,000. The band was about fifty 
in number, and the chorus about 600. The first sym¬ 
phony concert of the Harvard Musical Association 
will come on December 6, the programme comprising 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Paulus ’ overture, the Haydn ' Ox- 
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ford ’ symphony, the Beethoven E flat concerto (Mr. 
Sherwood), and other things. Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried- 
Idyl * * will probably be done in the second concert, 
and the Brahms symphony in D later. The ‘ Cecilia* 
society, a mixed chorus of about 125, nnder Mr. 
Lang’s direction, give Rheinberger’s Toggenburg for 
the first time here to-night. Wilhelmj was here the 
last week of October, and Remenji the week of 
November 17 to 23. Each had great success, but 
the support of Wilhelmj (who returns for some con¬ 
certs here next week) was bad. Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel was here the middle of October, and made a 
deep impression as being a sound pianist of the best 
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LITERATURE. 

Legends of the Morrow. By Thomas Gordon 
Hake. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Hake’s 
position as a poet, there is one thing about 
his verse which must win the respect of all 
lovers of poetry. It is full of idiosyncracy. 
No one who has in the least accustomed 
himself to noting the individualities of 
writers can take Dr. Hake’s work for the 
work of any other poet of the present day, 
or even of any other day. There are, in¬ 
deed, some writers who, if they could do 
what they try to, would probably , give us 
something not altogether different; but they 
cannot, and there is the difference between 
them and the poet whose last work is before 
us. Dr. Hake has set a very special aim 
before him, and he has usually accomplished 
it, which is perhaps not a common thing with 
writers either in prose or verse. If we try to 
state plainly what this aim is, the task is not so 
easy. We might come near it by saying that 
Dr. Hake begins at the other end from most 
poets. Instead of taking comparatively 
hackneyed themes and making them novel 
by the poet’s cunning, he takes the most un¬ 
hackneyed themes and ideas he possibly can 
conceive, and looks to the interpreting power 
of poetry to make them intelligible to us. 
Every poem of his is a kind of mystery. One 
sees dimly and afar-off what the author 
means, and occasionally it must be con¬ 
fessed that one hardly sees it, though any¬ 
body of ordinary acuteness can, of course, 
make conjectural interpretations. We own, 
for instance, that we have but a vague 
notion what is meant by the title Legends of 
the Morrow. We could give a dozen fancy 
interpretations, but not one that appears to 
have any semblance of probability. But 
when the “ Angel of Nature,” who tells the 
legends, is introduced in verse like tho 
following we become careless of the exact, 
or at least the intentional, significance of the 
title :— 

11 Mo home hath she, all homes are hers; 

Her wreathed gifts she takes in twain, 

To one her joy she ministers, 

To one her ecstasy of pain, 

Or maybe drops them twined in one 
Until their chequered use is done. 

Where want has ground tho earth to dust, 

And heart-ache settles on the cheek, 

She offers not the needed crust 

To feed the hungry and the weak ; 

Yet with a light of ripening fields 
Her smile the thought ol plenty yields. 


She walks the stroets that maidens frail 
Have trodden since the nights of old. 

But wades not through tho miry trail— 

Her feet are clean as hidden gold. 

They move as o'er the virgin snows: 

Yet in her step all passion glows.” 

Readers may complain that verses like 
these are hard sayings, but they cannot, we 
think, mistake the presence of thought even 
though it hides its face, and the presence 
moreover of verse which if it were not so is 
good enough to atone even for the absence 
of thought. Take this, again, which is short 
enough to be quoted entire :— 

“ Thk Sibyl 

“ A maid who, mindful of her playful time, 

Steps to her summer, bearing childhood on 

To woman's beauty, heedless ot her prune; 

The early day but not the pastime gone: 

She iB the Sibyl, uttering adoom, 

Oat of her spotless bloom. 

She is the Sibyl. Seek not then her voice 
A laugh, a song, a sorrow, bnt thy share 

With woes at hand for many that rejoice 
That she shall utter; that shall many hear; 

That warn all hearts that seek of her their fates, 

Her love but one awaits. 

She is the Sibyl. Days that distant lie 

Bend to the promise that her word shall give : 

Already hath she eyes that prophesy, 

For of her beauty shall all beauty live : 

Unknown to her, in her slow-opening bloom, 

She turns the leaves of doom.” 

It may be said of these two pieces that the 
first only elaborately paraphrases the often- 
spoken-of indifference of nature, and that 
the second is only a mystical glorification of 
the influence of woman. But some, perhaps, 
may think that even these themes may 
bear handling once more, especially such 
handling as Dr. Hake’s. 

There are fourteen poems in the book, all 
of them, except “Venus Anadyomene,” of 
a shadowy and symbolical nature. The best 
of them are “The Palmist,” “The Soul- 
Painter,” and “New Souls.” The two 
former allegories are of Dr. Hake’s usual 
shadowy kind, the latter (which recalls the 
title of one of his earlier pieces) is a rather 
bitter if covert satire on modern religious or 
non-religious notions. “ The Palmist and 
“The Soul-Painter ” contain some verses of 
great, we bad almost said, magnificent, 
beauty, as witness these lines. 

“ It was the hour when, balanced in the sky, 

Three rival orbs of heaven have burning speech, 
And paths that in their rare conjuoction lie 
To mortal vision reach ; 

It was the hour when fate's serene reply 
Is branded on the beach. 

There have the ruthless seas heaped up their 
sheaves, 

But o’er the wasted spoil no longer rave. 

All solemn as the pile that earth upheavoa 
At man’s remombered grave. 

The curious moon, half-rising, interweaves 
In Heaven a blood-red wave. 

• Where falls my lot ?' the Palmist asked. ‘ I tread 
Theso sands, and wait on Heaven, my only 
guide— 

Whose marvels crowd the sky, and, as they spread, 
Man’s destiny decide.’ 

The sunset glow was dreaming of the dead, 

While watching out the tide. 

A star all fire in the pale sapphire shines : 

Soul-mute the seer rests on the tranced strand, 
And strives to spell the ribbod and gilded lines 
Scored on the virgin sand. 

As one henrt-lone the fretted life divines 
On some fair maiden’s hand." 
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The strong drawing and vivid colour of this 
shore-piece could hardly be surpassed. 
Whether in this, as in his other books (and, 
perhaps, even more than in liis other books), 
Dr. Hake does not make somewhat too largo 
demands on the attention and the power of 
reading between the lines which his readers 
may possess, is perhaps a question. He is 
certainly not a poet for all men, perhaps not 
one for many men or for many moods. But 
a literature must be very rich indeed before 
it can afford to slight such contributions as 
the lines we have italicised in our last quota¬ 
tion. The splendid figure which Dr. Hake 
has got out of a well-known superstition is 
an instance of one of the things which show 
a poet most surely. Such figures and images 
are frequent in bis work, and serve t*> 
lighten and embellish what must, we sup¬ 
pose, be called its obscurity in a very singular 
and striking manner. This wealth of imagery 
is sometimes crammed into the compass of 
very short poems, the texture of which is, 
as someone has said, “ stiff with gorgeous 
embroidery.” Such is the quatorzain 
“ Rest,” where, however, all the parts of the 
work are so fully expressed and bo perfectly 
composed that the total is grasped with per¬ 
fect ease by the mind’s eye. Yet Dr. Hake has 
not fallen into the mistake of some members 
of the modern French school. He does not 
give ns pictures only. His bouquets are 
full of pansies, and lovers of thought will 
not find reason to complain of them. We 
have, indeed, plenty of thoughtful poets 
nowadays, or (not to profane the word poet) 
of thoughtful persons who for some inscru¬ 
table reason prefer to clothe their thoughts- 
in swaddling clothes of awkward verse. Dr. 
Hake is none of these; and the outside of 
his work is as dainty in appearance as its 
inside is full of matter. 

George Saihtsbury. 


Mary Wollstonecraft. Letters to Imlay.. 

With Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan 

Paul. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The old melancholy story of feminine devo¬ 
tion and unselfish love driven by cold looks 
and distracted thoughts to a despair which 
is almost hatred is told over again once 
more, in the most pathetic style, by the 
pages of this volume. Mr. C. Kegan Paul, 
whose invaluable Life of Godwin has given 
him a particular claim to attention in all 
matters which regard that writer, prefaces 
these letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to her 
first husband, Gilbert Imlay, with a memoir 
that gives a clear and concise notion of tho 
life of one of the most remarkable women 
of the last century. We have called Imlay 
her husband advisedly; for although no 
formal marriage can be proved, yet there 
are facts to show that there was acknow¬ 
ledgment enough on his part to mako tho 
union valid in those troublous times. I or 
it was in the spring of 1793, and wheu it 
was no longer safe for a British subject to 
remain in Paris, that Mary Wollstonecraft 
consented, as she understood, to share the 
protection accorded to Americans by becom¬ 
ing the wife of an American captain. She was 
then entering her thirty-fifth year, after 
a fitful, laborious youth, in which she bad 
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never known what it was to enjoy more than 
a passing draught of rest or love, though 
she longed for both. The quickness of her 
natural parts, aud the wido experience 
she had enjoyed, or rather endured, had 
given her an extraordinary knowledge of 
the human heart; yet when love at last 
stepped in she was as blind as any young 
girl could have been to the real cha¬ 
racter of its object. Gilbert Imlay seems 
to have allowed himself to bo loved with 
some grace at first, to have possessed con¬ 
siderable alertness and a brisk way pleas¬ 
ing to women, and to have indulged his 
wife in the earlier months of their married 
life in a way that fairly intoxicated her. 
She had seen marriage brutalised by every 
species of dull inhumanity, and Imlay was, 
at least, not ferocious. His faults seem to 
have been those of a money-grubbing, selfish 
person, who might easily, in more conven¬ 
tional times, have filled the posts of husband 
and father through life without any public 
scandal. But the air of that age was full of 
schemes and rumours; there were ten new 
ways of making money and a hundred of 
losing it, and Imlay staked his heart against 
his fortune, gaining neither. The letters 
read like chapters out of some unknown 
novel of Richardson. They begin in the 
summer of 1793 and close in December 
1795. A whole lifetime of hope, anxiety 
and despair is included in the fluctuating 
record of those two years. 

Nothing can be more loving or con¬ 
tented than the early letters, but in Sep¬ 
tember 1793 the first note of alarm is struck 
by Imlay’s journey to Havre on business. 
It seems that he had speculated largely in 
the timber trade, and that his stay in this 
seaport was necessary. Mary frets hotly 
against this long and, as she believes, fruitless 
separation; it is not until the end of Febru¬ 
ary 1794 that he allows her to come to him, 
and then, after only a fortnight’s union, he 
himself finds it necessary to return to Paris, 
leaving Mary at Havre. It is evident enough 
to the reader, though the wife does her best 
to ignore it, that by this time her company 
has become distasteful, or at least quite in¬ 
different, to him. However, he returns to 
Havre in March, and for about six months 
she appears to enjoy considerable happiness. 
In April she gives birth to her ill-starred 
daughter, Fanny, of whose baby-graces and 
consoling presence we get charming glimpses 
through the rest of the correspondence. In 
September Imlay went ofl' to London, leaving 
Mary at Paris; she saw him only once again 
before their separation—namely, for a few 
days in April 1795. These letters of the 
winter of 1794, then, really illustrate the 
process of estrangement through which he 
was practising her to pass. She glides 
rapidly down all the stages of disappoint¬ 
ment till at last her desolate condition be¬ 
comes apparent to her, and she threatens to 
run away or commit suicide. To prevent 
any violent action of this kind, however, 
was precisely Imlay’s wish, and, as she 
begins to grow desperate, he becomes more 
tender and melts her to remorse and affec¬ 
tion. In April she leaves Paris and rejoins 
Imlay in London, stopping at Havre and 
Brighton on the way. Scarcely, however, 
has she arrived when he pretends that 


her presence is necessary in Sweden and 
Norway, whither he sends her, with her child, 
provided with powers to act as his business 
representative. At this point it is plain to 
the reader that the worst agonies are over, 
and that her reason has persuaded her of 
his settled indifference, though her pride 
still struggles to redeem her position. 
During her absence in Scandinavia, in the 
summer of 1795, she wrote those Letters 
written during a sltort liesidcnce in Sweden, 
Norway, and DetnnarJ:, which form one 
of the most successful of her works. 
But as these letters, deprived of their per¬ 
sonal passages, were published by herself as 
early as 1790, Mr. Kegan Paul has only 
printed here those omitted passages, the rest 
being unimportant so far as her private re¬ 
lations are concerned. The coldness and in¬ 
sensibility of Imlay, during her absence, 
having reached a point at which her pride 
revolted beyond tho power of being pacified, 
she wrote on September 27, from Hamburg, 
to decide on their separation. 

“ Preparing myself for the worst, I have deter¬ 
mined, if your next letter be like the last, to write 
to Mr. Johnson to procure me an obscure lodging, 
and not to inform anybody of my arrival. There 
I will endeavour in a few months to obtain the 
sum necessary to take me to France; from you I 
will not receive any more. lam not yet sufficiently 
humbled to depend on your benevolence.'’ 

In the faco of this determined attitude, 
the unstable Imlay veered, or seemed to 
veer, once more. He received her on her 
return to London, but within a month she 
discovered that he was carrying on an in¬ 
trigue with another woman under her very 
roof, and on a foggy day in November she 
walked into the Thames, that her clothes 
might be thoroughly saturated, and then 
leaped into the river. Some watermen 
rescued her, to her own infinite disappoint¬ 
ment, but, as eight letters here printed prove, 
she firmly resisted all attempts made, or 
pretended, by Imlay, and that wholly despic¬ 
able figure disappears from the scene. We 
do not even know when or where he died. 
Of the brief remainder of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s career, and especially of the flash of 
sunlight with which it closed, we are very 
exactly informed, particularly since the pub¬ 
lication of Mr. Paul’s Life of Godwin. 

The style in which these letters are written 
fully justifies the place in literature tacitly 
claimed for them by the editor. They are 
models of dignity and directness, the most 
elaborate are not pedantic, the most pas¬ 
sionate and rapid are not slip-shod. They 
are chiefly concerned with the affairs of tho 
moment—Imlay’s business, her own health, 
descriptions of her loneliness, her distress or 
her devotion. When she is most deeply 
moved she unconsciously rises to an extra¬ 
ordinary eloquence. The following note, 
one of the shortest, appears to me to exem¬ 
plify her suppressed force of style as well as 
any. What could be more moving, pas¬ 
sionate, or vigorous 

“ May 27, 1795. 

“ I enclose you the letter which you desired 
me to forward, and I aui tempted very laconically 
to wish you a good morning, not because I am 
angry, or have nothing to say ; but to keep down 
a wounded spirit. I shall make every effort to 
calm my mind, yet a strong conviction seems to 


whirl round in the very centre of my brain, which 
like the fiat of fate, emphatically assures me that 
grief ha3 a firm hold of my heart. 

“ God bless you ! 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Mabi." 

The volume, which is very gracefully eot 
up, is further adorned by two etchings of 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Each is beautiful, 
even strikingly beautiful, but there seems to 
be some difficulty in proving the genuine, 
ness of the second. It is, however, to its 
credit that it greatly resembles the first, an 
indubitably genuine portrait by Opie. The 
second is also by Opie, and was published as 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s portrait during her 
lifetime, without being repudiated by her¬ 
self or any of her friends. The chief diffi¬ 
culty seems to be that the hair is grey, while 
locks of Mary’s hair which were cut after 
her death and are now in Sir Percy Shelley's 
possession are bright auburn. Mr. Kegan 
Paul thinks it very unlikely that Mary Woll¬ 
stonecraft would be painted with her hair 
powdered, but I do not understand why that 
should seem to him so very unlikely. This 
seems absolutely the only difficulty in the way 
of our belief; and, on tho other hand, ii 
might be noted that the face is too young, 
in any case, for the grey hair to be na¬ 
tural. Mr. Kegan Paul is to be cougratc- 
lated on his successful rehabilitation of a 
maligned and unfortunate woman of genius. 

Edmund W. Gossr.. 


Quarter Sessions from Queen Eli:aleth 9 
Queen Anne. Illustrations of Local Go¬ 
vernment and History drawn from 
Original Records. By A. H. A. Hamil¬ 
ton. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The value of the Plea Rolls has long been 
recognised by the historian aud archaeo¬ 
logist, and the Commissioners of Public 
Records may be said to have opened up one 
of the most important mines of informafion 
when they published the well-indescd 
Calendars with which every student is 
familiar. Merit of a similar kind (thousb. 
of course, in less degree) attaches to fir 
Hamilton for having directed attention to 
the records of Quarter Sessions—document 5 
which throw considerable light upon local 
history, and enable one to realise in a very 
forcible way how justice was administered 
before the power of the Press had made 
itself felt. Our readers will not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that these records do not 
justify the modern assumption that pub¬ 
licity is essential to the right administration 
of justice, and that the fear of newspper 
comments alone restrains the county magis¬ 
trate from arbitrary proceedings and foolisn 
decisions. The popular notion of the on- 
paid magistrate seems to be fonnded upon 
Shakspere’s mischievous delineation of Jus¬ 
tice Shallow and Master Silence. We ran 
forgive the poet his humorous revenge, but 
it would be unfair to regard these exquisite 
inanities as samples of the local Bench in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth or at any othe r 
time. Then, as now, good common-sense 
was the characteristic of the country squm^ 
and the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
may be generally regarded as the shrewd®^ 
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man of business whom the country-side 
possesses. 

Mr. Hamilton’s researches have been 
mostly concerned with the county of Devon, 
which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was, perhaps, conspicuous for the 
number of “ worthies ” produced. At any 
rate, it would be hard to find a stronger 
County Bench than that upon which, in 
1592, there sat Gilbert and Drake, Edward 
Seymour, and George Cary of Cockington, 
Chief Baron Peryam, Sir William Courtenay, 
Serjeants Glanvyle, Harris, and Edward 
Drewe, afterwards Recorder of London. 
The business that engaged their attention 
at Quarter Sessions was of a much more 
varied character than that which is now 
discussed on such occasions. They had, for 
instance, to make the best bargain they 
could in the matter of purveyance, and to 
persuade the Queen’s Council that their 
county was far too poor to afford the amount 
of victuals claimed. Some of the reasons 
adduced for obtaining relief are curious. 
The plea that “ the wealth of tlic county 
was greatly decayed through the want of 
trade by sea ” was probably not more true 
of Devon than of other counties ; but the 
special allegation that “ the county did not 
in itself feed a sufficient number of oxen to 
maintain its own inhabitants ” is rather re¬ 
markable. In these days, not only do 
“ Devons ” take high rank in the meat- 
market, but the London supplies of beef aro 
very largely drawn from this “ farre remote ” 
county, where farmers would open their eyes 
if they were bidden to supply the Court 
with a fat beast of C cwt. for 41., carriage 
paid. 

The incidental notices of the cost of pro¬ 
visions and labour are not the least interest¬ 
ing items in these records—the maximum 
rate of wages being settled by the justices 
from time to time, and regulated according 
to the value of corn. It has, wo believe, 
been generally estimated that a labourer re¬ 
ceived somewhere about the price of two 
bushels of wheat for a week’s work; but, as 
a matter of fact, the price of provisions 
fluctuated, while the rate of wages stood 
still. A Devonshire farm-labourer in 1592 
was paid 3d. a day, with meat and drink, or 
7 d. a day without, during the winter months, 
and 4d. and 8<7. respectively in the summer 
months, exclusive of special payments at 
harvest-time. If we give him an average 
weekly wage of 4s. Gd. we shall be rather 
over-estimating than under-rating his earn¬ 
ings, which, on the whole, compare favour¬ 
ably with those which, according to Mr. 
Hamilton, have been paid in some parts of 
Devon within tho last ten years—namely, 
7s. or 8s. 

Other matters with -which the country 
justice had to concern himself were the relief 
of the poor and of such as had suffered 
from the calamity of fire, the cancelling of 
apprentice indentures, and the assistance by 
pensions or gratuities of maimed soldiers 
and mariners. In Devonshire those last 
formed a large class, and there are many 
certificates of identification still extant bear¬ 
ing the signatures of Drake, Hawkins, and 
other captains by sea and land. Licences of 
various kinds were granted at Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, and, among others, licences to build 


cottages ; for by an Act passed in the thirty- 
first year of Queen Elizabeth, the increasing 
number of cottages was made the subject of 
restriction, and, without a dispensation, no 
one might build a cottage unless he assigned 
to it at least four acres of land, to be con¬ 
tinually occupied with it. 

The minor offences which came and still 
come under the cognisance of the county 
magistrates are not especially interesting; 
but the depositions relating to recusants in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
very valuable, and should be studied care¬ 
fully by the county historian. Mr. Hamilton 
observes “ that the female sex were more 
prone to cling to the ancient religion ” (than 
the male), “ and many husbands had to pay 
heavily for their wives’ recusancy.” No 
person’s station protected him from being 
called upon to proclaim his loyalty by 
taking the oath of allegiance; and in 
1610 among those summoned for this pur¬ 
pose we find the names of Sir William and 
Lady Courtenay, Sir Perdinando Gorges, 
Sir William Kirkham and his wife, Mrs. 
Carew of Haccombe, and Mrs. Joan Cruse, 
of Cruse-Morchard. Lady Kirkham seems 
to have been an obstinate recusant, and Mr. 
Hamilton was sufficiently interested in her 
to discover that her maiden name was Tich- 
borne. He adds :—“ It seems not improb¬ 
able that her father was that Chidiock Titch- 
bourne who was executed for his participa¬ 
tion in Babington’s conspiracy. He left an 
only child, a daughter.” It is a pity that 
he did not pursue his enquiry a little 
further, for had he turned to that very 
patent source of information, the Heraldic 
Visitation of Devon, taken in 1620, he 
would have seen that Lady Kirkham was 
Mary, daughter of Peter Tichbourne, of 
Hampshire. 

The dealings with Dissenters, the enforce¬ 
ment of such odious taxes as hearth-money, 
the gloomy records of the Bloody Assizes, 
supply many interesting pages to Mr. 
Hamilton’s really valuable book; and, while 
thanking him for the good use he has made 
of existing documents, we cannot but ex¬ 
press our regret that “ the coram and custa- 
lorum ” in past days took so little care of 
the records of local justice, and that in some 
counties they are still treated with absolute 
neglect. Charles J. Robixson. 

On Foot in Spain. A Walk from the Bay of 

Biscay to the Mediterranean. By J. S. 

Campion. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This book does for a section of Northern 
Spain what Mr, Hugh Rose in his Untrodden 
Spain and Among the Spanish People has 
done for the Centre and the South. Major 
Campion’s walk was not at all a hurried one. 
He took nearly five months to get from San 
Sebastian to Barcelona, via Pamplona and 
Zaragoza. His lingering seems to have been 
occasioned partly by the comforts of the inns, 
or rather lodging-houses ( Casas de Huespedcs), 
but principally by his susceptibility to the 
charms of the fair sex whose acquaintance 
he made therein. At nearly every inn, and 
in every town, ho finds “ one of the most 
beautiful women he has yet beheld ; ” and a 
dance with a pretty partner is indulged in on 
all possible occasions, whatever be the rank 


of the lady, provided only that she have well- 
formed hands and feet. After having filled 
a great part of his book with confidences of 
this kind, he has the assurance to tell us, 
page 167, that he is “ not a dancing man,” 
and on page 379 that he is “ not given tc* 
flirting ” ! 

But the book must not be judged wholly 
by these anecdotes. There is more in it than 
this. The author has an excellent eye for 
type, whether in man or beast, and possesses 
considerable powers of observation. Above 
all, his narrative displays a blunt honesty 
rare in these days of so-called descriptive 
writing. He looks at nature with an artist's 
eye, and is a fair draughtsman; but, un¬ 
fortunately, he wholly lacks the amount of 
technical information necessary to give a 
satisfactory description of the architectural 
features of the buildings which he visits. 
“ Gothic ” is the one general term which 
has to do duty for nearly every style of 
ecclesiastical architecture. His sketches of 
the people, and especially of the lower 
classes, are, however, excellent. The interior 
of the “Typical North Spanish Inn” (pp. 
66-68) is almost like a photograph, and 
that of Montserrat towards the end of the 
book is nearly equally good. While he sets 
down nought in malice, neither does he 
extenuate anything. The drawbacks of 
Pedrola aud Fraga are as freely stated as 
the advantages of other towns. Altogether, 
it would be difficult to find a better guide, 
whether for direction or for warning. But 
why did he select such a route, almost con¬ 
stantly along the high road ? Perhaps be¬ 
cause, as he himself allows, he was at least 
six weeks too late in his start. In conse¬ 
quence his shooting was an utter failure; 
and, except for the companionship of the 
latter, his gun and dog proved only a 
nuisance. The information proffered him 
on the road was generally correct, but in a 
few places he was misled, not intentionally, 
but because his informants, Alfonsist officers, 
naturally dislike country life in quarters 
where they know themselves to be unpopu¬ 
lar, as they are in Northern Spain. Hence 
he is mistaken in asserting that among tho 
mountains north of Pampeluna “ there are 
no places advisable to put up at.” On the 
contrary, along the parallel of the Bidassoa 
he would have found inns better than those 
in which he subsequently lodged. At San 
Esteban, Burguete, Roncesvalles, and Panti- 
cosa, very fair accommodation is to be had 
for a single man, and the mountain inns of 
Catalonia are often good. 

As examples of our author’s close obser¬ 
vation we may draw attention to his re¬ 
marks (pp. 118 and 185) on the wonderful old 
Spanish cement, which stands ont sharp and 
whole, even when the stones aro cracked or 
worn away within it. Is this one of the many 
lost secrets of Spain ? It was certainly in 
use down to the time of Charles V., and we 
have seen it projecting with sharp outline 
beyond the crumbling stone in the sea-wall 
of Montevideo. His judgment on “the 
excellent finish of workmanship, the high 
artistic development occasionally displayed ” 
in the Exhibition of Barcelona has been fully 
confirmed by the list of awards at the Paris 
Exhibition; where Spain, in proportion to 
the articles exhibited, stood second among 
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the nations of Europe. Without going d 3 ep 
into politics, he shows the same practical 
sagacity, as when he happily terms Spain “ a 
country of five Irelands, each discontented 
with the central authority, no matter what 
party wields it, and cordially hating and 
despising the other four.” The reason of 
this is that the people do not forget the ex¬ 
cellence of their own provincial liberties and 
institutions, and cannot avoid comparing 
them with the corrupt administration of 
the Central Government. The majority of 
the Spaniards are undoubtedly Federalists 
at heart, but the difficulty is howto combine 
this with the existence of a Spanish nation. 

There is so much that is good in this book 
that it is with reluctance we mention its 
obvious defects. The style is too often a 
mixture of the slang of the cheap sporting- 
newspapers with that of the Pacific coast 
of North America. The rules of grammar 
and of construction are recklessly set at 
defiance. Our author evidently knows how 
to read and speak Spanish, and it can be 
nothing but gross carelessness which allows 
such blunders to remain as “ Seitori/a ” and 
“ tyiyhorita ” on opposite pages, “paisano ” 
and “pasiano," “ misimos” for “niismos,” 
“ av.it-e cosa ” for “ otra cosa,” and innumer¬ 
able similar barbarisms. Wo hesitate 
whether to note as a defect or an excellence 
tjio ignorance of even elementary guide¬ 
book history. It is almost bewildering to 
read a description of Zaragoza by one who 
seems never to have previously heard of the 
Maid of Zaragoza or of N. S. del Pilar ; 
but it is this naive ignorance which makes 
The narrative so fresh and so unhackneyed. 
\ cry few would have had the courage and 
the honesty not to assume—and it is easy to 
assume—the semblance of such knowledge ; 
,«o that on the whole we are inclined to set 
this down to the author’s credit. His gene¬ 
ral conclusions agree with those of Mr. Rose 
as to the army; the Guardias Civiles; the 
sterling honesty, sobriety, and self-respect 
of the Spanish men; and the amiability, 
grace, and domestic virtues of the women. 
Concerning these last, however, there are 
passages which we wish had not been 
written. There are matters which may be 
talked of among men in private conversa¬ 
tion, but which it is better to avoid in books 
meant for general circulation. 

A word or two of advice to any who may 
be induced to follow Major Campion’s ex¬ 
ample and undertake a similar stroll. There 
ia still plenty of almost untravelled ground 
on either side of the Pyrenees. Start, we 
would say, at least six months earlier, or, 
better still, in the beginning of summer: 
keep closer to the mountains, and thus avoid 
the weary stretches of hard road which At last 
laid upeven one in suchtrainingasourauthor. 
A devoted angler might substitute a light 
rod and flies for the gun. Is there danger 
in such a walk P A certain amount un¬ 
doubtedly there is; but the chances are very 
much against any particular individual 
being assaulted or robbed. The two Eng¬ 
lishmen who know the Pyrenean chain 
best are probably the well-known writers 
of the Guide Books, Count H. Russell and 
Mr. Packe. The latter, in company with his 
two dogs, once walked through Spain from 
the Pyrenees to the Sierra Morena without 


the slightest molestation. Count Russell’s 
party has been twice attacked. Wehave known 
a man who, for commercial purposes, rode 
habitually for eleven years through some of 
the most dangerous districts of Spain, and 
never saw a robber; and we have known 
another assaulted at barely an hour’s walk 
from the frontier. It is the same with pass¬ 
ports ; one day they are not required at all, 
on another they are demanded at every 
hundred yards. It is best to have these in 
perfect order: to carry a revolver, though 
not necessarily in sight; to make the least 
possible show of money or of wealth of 
any kind ; never to forget the possibility of 
an attack; and to leave the rest to Provi¬ 
dence, nerve and tact. Wo would add, be¬ 
ware of purchasing ancient coins and MSS. 
unless you are an “ expert.” There are 
numerous genuine ancient coins still in cir¬ 
culation in Spain, but probably many more 
spurious ones. Sarmiento complained of 
this even in his day, and the number has 
not diminished since. Major Campion has 
probably long ere this discovered that many 
of his ancient Moorish coins are worthless 
modern Morocco pieces, brought into north¬ 
ern Spain by soldiers from Tangiers. 

Wentworth Webster. 


The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg. In 
Two Volumes. (Triibner & Co.) 

Some idea of the nature of this book may be 
formed from the fact that the author thinks 
it expedient to state in the Preface that it 
was complete before the Neic Bepublic was 
printed. The resemblance, however, does 
not go beyond the initial fact that both 
books profess to report the conversations 
carried on by a group of more or less dis¬ 
tinguished men and women at a country 
house. Mr. Greg is serious where Mr. 
Mallock is flippant, and does not attempt to 
escape dnlness by means of indecorous per¬ 
sonalities. His work is, therefore, as much 
more respectable as it is less readable than 
the one with which it challenges comparison. 
Bnt while he refrains from parodying the 
utterances of well-known writers, he does 
not attempt to represent an equivalent 
number of typical opinions on the various 
subjects brought forward. The conclusions 
to be drawn from the whole work are equally 
dubious, and—to complete the description— 
Mr. Greg’s characters talk pages where Mr. 
Mallock’s talk paragraphs. 

The Introduction, which is, perhaps, the 
best-written chapter in the book, describes 
the reporter of the conversation as an active 
writer for the newspaper press, and his host 
as a more distinguished but retired mem¬ 
ber of the same profession. This is one, and 
not the only one, of the failures in dramatic 
probability which rob the discussions of the 
air of life and reality without which 
imaginary conversations are perhaps the very 
dullest of all dull reading. The intention of 
the book, as of its title, is to indicate the 
view taken on questions of the day by people 
who know without sharing the opinions in 
vogue, whether the chief authority for them 
be derived from the verdict of the en¬ 
lightened few or the impassioned many. 
But, unfortunately, the effect produced is 
that of an involuntary, unintentional re¬ 


moteness from contemporary currents of 
thought and feeling, such as is suggestive 
of any profession rather than journalism in 
the speakers dist inguished by it. When the 
writer plays the Devil’s Advocate on any 
subject, we have the impression of a sincere 
and dogged dislike of the more prevalent 
view, resting on the primary ground of dis. 
sent in belief or taste, but not of the half, 
critical, half-cynical substitute for supe¬ 
riority which belongs to those who are far 
enough off from any fixed point of convic¬ 
tion to be able to look round both sides of 
the question at once and conclude there is 
little to be said for either, but if there were 
anything, it would be this or that fresh 
poin t. 

It may be said,that the discussions turn 
on three principal subjects—the errors of 
democracy, the errors of women, aud theo¬ 
logical problems from the standpoint of the 
“ S.” Review (the Spectator, not the Satur¬ 
day). There is nothing very new or cbarac- 
teristic in the denunciations of popular 
government and laments on the decay of 
chivalry ;'but it is rather curious in discus, 
sions where the daily press ia supposed to 
be largely represented to find each topic of 
past politics treated in the tone of the 
journalism, not of to-day, but of contem- 
porary alarmism. Thus the communistic 
tendencies of Red Democracy are discussed 
as if the Commune were still ruling Paris, 
and almost as if Communists and Com¬ 
munards were the same thing; Trade- 
unionism is spoken of as if the Sheffield out¬ 
rages were the last thing known of its 
development; “ Women’s Rights ” as if 
Godwin’s Political Justice were the text¬ 
book of the party ; and, most curious of all, 
the virtues and glories of aristocratic chivalry 
are always illustrated by the example of the 
Southern Confederacy and its heroes, Lee, 
Jackson, and many others less known to 
European fame. 

The dramatic justification of this idiosyn- 
cracy is satisfactory enough: Cleveland, the 
host and chief speaker, being described as 
married to “ the orphan child of one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of the Southern 
Confederacy ; ” but this marriage, which is 
described as ideal, only makes way for 
another dramatic incongruity, which re¬ 
mains unexplained—namely, the rancorous 
sense of feminine insubordination displayed 
by the same speaker, as to which, again, the 
author is hardly fair to the opinions he 
wishes to represent, since throughout the 
book the women talk as nearly as possible 
the same language as the other minor cha¬ 
racters. 

It is hard to discover where or when 
(except in the Southern States beforo seces¬ 
sion) the author’s political ideal is to be 
sought, and on what principles the desired 
aristocratic regime is to be founded and 
built np. Cleveland is made to observe: 
“ I think that to shoot or hang political 
Socialists or professed ‘ Reds ’ must always 
be justifiable if expedient; ” but he considers 
the Irish Land Act to be a piece of 
confiscation fairly comparable with acts of 
proscription, asking, “ What moral differ¬ 
ence does it make whether the majority, 
who have nothing, rob me by force, or 
whether, electing a majority of the Legts* 
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lature, they plunder me by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment? ” And thus the political problem is 
restored to the state of nature in which 
every act of political warfare has two names, 
and is a murder or an execution, a sentence 
or an outrage, according to the speaker’s 
views. In spite of his zeal for social sub¬ 
ordination, he objects to “ the ineradicable 
caste customs of the populace ” as one of 
the two greatest obstacles to our success in 
India, of which, however, he takes a more 
than usually cheerful view. 

The question of female suffrage is dis¬ 
cussed at what might—except by the advo¬ 
cates of that measure—be considered rather 
disproportionate length. The main objec¬ 
tions urged are that the emancipation of 
women householders would lead, practically, 
to a Maine Liquor Law, followed by a revolt 
of the physical force of the country against 
the enfeebled constituencies; and, logically, 
to the abolition of marriage and the conse¬ 
quent subjection of women to the lower 
passions and caprice of men. In this case 
the author’s hero abandons for the nonce 
his aristocratic prejudices, and is content to 
rest the authority of law in the last resort 
upon the material strength of the ruling 
class. The argument would come with 
bettor grace from an advocate of universal 
suffrage, who might point to the gradual 
triumph of democracy to show that the 
force of numbers or mnscles at the disposal 
of any party regulated its ultimate success. 
But, from whichever side it comes, the argu¬ 
ment seems to rest on a doctrinaire exaggera¬ 
tion of the virtue inherent either in a vote 
or a riot. The ultimate success of a measure 
depends neither on the number of the voices 
■nor on the vigour of the arms engaged in 
■advocating it, but on the objective strength 
of the interests concerned on either side. 
The strength of the drink interest in this 
country does not depend upon the army of 
draymen and roughs that brewers and pub¬ 
licans could bring into the field in their 
■defence, but upon the vast amount of capital 
invested in the trade, and on the strength 
of the appetite for stimulants in the un¬ 
educated lower and lower-middle class. 
Any legislation which ignored the strength 
of these forces would find itself virtually 
repealed, not by riots, but by evasions too 
numerous for the police force to deal with, 
and by verdicts reflecting the temper of 
popular feeling. This result will be the 
■same whether the attempt to “ make people 
virtuous by Act of Parliament ” originates 
with men, or women, or a constituency com¬ 
pounded of the two in any conceivable 
proportion. 

The Advocatvs Diaboli who recommends 
polygamy as a solution of social difficulties 
5s rather half-hearted, and is sternly repressed 
by Cleveland, who illustrates the ideal 
•subordination of the wife to the husband by 
the loyal obedience of a subaltern officer to 
his chief or a Minister to his sovereign. But 
the whole discussion is pitched in an un¬ 
happy key, and, indeed, we seldom find a 
writer altogether free from the bias of per¬ 
sonal querulousness caring to discuss at 
length whether men or women are most to 
blame for the luxury, selfishness, and frivolity 
of modern life, or any other of its admitted 
evils. The advocate of polygamy, who is a 


widowed Radical, insists on the injustice of 
urging the duty of late marriages on pru¬ 
dential grounds on the working class alone, 
who have least to gain and most to lose by 
such a sacrifice, but he omits to notice the 
fact which makes the prudential argument 
itself less cogent in their case: the operative, 
unlike the professional or moneyed man, does 
not grow richer as he grows older; his in¬ 
come is largest and he is best able to provide 
for the expenses of a family when he is in 
his prime— i.e., between twenty and forty— 
and it is clearly for his interest to have as 
many of his children as possible of an age to 
earn money for themselves before there is 
any chance of his own earnings falling off. 

The theological part of the book, which, 
like the New Republic, includes a sermon, 
has less of the antagonistic feeling which 
characterises the remainder. Orthodoxy is 
represented by a virtuous clergyman of wide 
tolerance ; the representative secularist, who 
is described as a disciple of Mr.Holyoake, is old 
and moderate; and the various other speakers, 
representing different shades of theism and 
agnosticism, are not sufficiently attached to 
their own particular measuro of belief or 
unbelief to quarrel with creation or Provi¬ 
dence for not having insured its universal 
acceptation. Cleveland refuses—as an Arian 
might—to go to church, even to please his 
wife, and he inclines to Mill’s opinion, 
that the creator of the world would have 
made a better job of it if he could. Like the 
author of the New Republic, he is afraid of 
what will become of morality without more 
help from religion than his other opinions 
promise to supply. Altogether the book is 
a collection of sincere, rather unhappy, and 
not at all original, opinions, of which the only 
interest lies in the fact that they may be 
honestly held: and this was known before. 

Edith Simcox. 


Wykehamica: a History of Winchester Col¬ 
lege and Commoners, from the Foundation 
to the Present Day. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. With Nineteen Illustrations. 
(James Parker.) 

Though there is no lack of books already 
written concerning Winchester, the present 
addition to the number will not be unwel¬ 
come even to those who are familiar with its 
predecessors. Trained in the traditions of 
almost five centuries, the alumni of William 
of Wykeham may be pardoned for the en¬ 
thusiastic veneration with which they 
cherish the memory of everything con¬ 
nected with their old school. Whether they 
boarded in college or in commoners, they 
recognise in every corner of the globe the 
strength of the tie that binds them all 
together, after a fashion that sometimes 
causes the outer world to smile. Mankind 
with them are divided into Wykehamists 
and non-Wykehamists. For the former 
class this book is written, but we do not 
doubt that others also, in turning over its 
pages, will be interested to catch some re¬ 
flection of the mysterious “ patriotism,” as 
it used to be called. The author has hitherto 
been chiefly known for his juvenile books of 
school incident, into which he rarely fails to 
introduce some allusion to Winchester days. 
On the present occasion he has attempted a 


bolder flight—to record in a consecutive 
narrative the traditions of the last hundred 
years of Winchester history, from the time 
of Dr. Warton to that of Dr. Moberly (1706 
to 1866). Since the latter date a new 
generation of Wykehamists has arisen. 
The old system, the old practices, and, to 
some extent, the old buildings, have been 
changed. The former names may have been 
preserved by the conservativism of boyhood, 
but the things themselves are gone. The 
uniformity common to all public schools of 
the nineteenth century has penetrated even 
to Winchester. We will not follow our 
author in his moralising upon the good and 
bad involved in this revolution. It is 
enough that it will no longer be possible for 
any boy to bring away from the school the 
feelings of absolute hatred burnt into the 
memory of Sj’dney Smith. Even Mr. Adams 
admits that during his first year at Win¬ 
chester under the old regime he was 
“ utterly wretched.” It is not a little 
curious that many who could bear similar 
testimony are to be found among the most 
strenuous supporters of the system from 
which they suffered. Few of us possess the 
nimbleness of imagination with which Charles 
Lamb was able to discriminate between his 
own experiences at “ Christ’s ” and those of 
Elia. 

Mr. Adams calls this volume a history, 
but it is only such within the limitations 
above suggested. The foundation of the 
school and the first 300 years of its life are 
but lightly touched. Certain special points, 
such as the surname of the founder’s father, 
are treated at length and with some evidence 
of research; but the writer does not really 
warm to his subject or break new ground 
until he comes to deal with the head-master’s 
boarding-house, established in the eighteenth 
century, and afterwards known as “ Old 
Commoners.” Indeed, the special feature 
which marks out this book from its prede¬ 
cessors is the prominence given to this de¬ 
partment of the school. The frontispiece is 
entitled a “ Bird’s-eye View of Winchester 
College,” but, as a matter of fact, the 
college proper is conspicuously absent. 
Similarly those of the other illustrations 
which are new each represent some as¬ 
pect of “ Commoners.” To do Mr. Adams 
justice, we must admit that he has dis¬ 
covered a good deal of information, both 
interesting and original, about the building 
to which ho naturally looks with most affec¬ 
tion, though it has been twice rebuilt since 
his day. The college boys still occupy the 
buildings designed for them by William of 
Wykeham. But Mr. Adams is most of all 
at home in collecting the fleeting stories of 
Winchester life during the early years of 
the present century. Intermediate between 
Dr. Warton, the friend of Johnson, and Dr. 
Moberly, the present Bishop of Salisbury, 
come the names of Goddard, Gabell, and 
Williams, round each of whom has gathered 
a cluster of traditionary anecdotes. Many 
of these are now recorded in print for the 
first time, and they aro told with a sympa¬ 
thetic humour that is contagious. The fol¬ 
lowing story of Dr. Gabell, though immersed 
in Winchester slang, is not unworthy of 
quotation:— 

“ On one occasion, when examining the vulguses 
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[copies of Latin elegiacs] of the morning, it 
being the first of April, he found written on one 
the words ‘Gabell is an April fool.’ lie glanced 
round, and speedily convicting the offender de¬ 
sired him to order his name fora Bibler [to report 
himself for a public flogging]. At the end of 
school [siii. time] the boy was duly taken up; 
Gabell raised the rod—then flung it down—and 
remarking ‘ Who’s the fool now'(’ walked out of 
school.” 

Of Warden Barter, also, a characteristic 
story is told. While a master at the school 
he was anxious to attend the Commemora¬ 
tion at Oxford in 1814, at which the allied 
sovereigns were present. To accomplish 
this he is related to have walked from Win¬ 
chester to Oxford (a distance of sixty miles) 
in one night; having seen the spectacle, he 
returned again on foot the next night, so as 
to be absent from his duties only a single day. 

We regret that Mr. Adams has not found 
himself in a position to give fuller lists of 
the boys at various periods. It is interest¬ 
ing to know that among those expelled for 
tho “ rebellions ” of 1793 and 1818 were a 
future Lord Chancellor, a future field-mar¬ 
shal, and a future bishop ; and that Lord 
Selborne, Lord Cardwell, and Robert Lowe 
were among the commoner prefects who 
were censured as being unable to maintain 
authority in 1829. 

As a picture of Winchester life, this book 
is in many respects incomplete. For antique 
simplicity and for classical spirit it cannot 
bear comparison with the handsome volume 
entitled The College of St. Mary Win-ton, near 
Winchester, issued by tho same publishers 
in 1848. Tho first word of its title is a 
solecism. There are not a few points of 
secondary importance on which we should 
bo disposed to join issue with Mr. Adams, 
if we were not disarmed by the good-natured 
garrulousness with which be wanders back¬ 
wards and forwards from topic to topic. 
Wykehamists will pardon a thousand faults, 
whether of substance or manner, in consider¬ 
ation of the vividness with which the for¬ 
gotten images of boyhood are brought back 
to their recollection. Jas. S. Cotton. 


John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (Triibner.) 

Tins little book is avowedly only a sketch. 
It is impossible at present to give to the 
world a correspondence which deals so freely 
with tho sayings and doings of personages 
still living. But it is a sketch which brings 
before us the presence of the man who wrote 
works which have taken up a permanent 
place in historical literature. The random 
and miscellaneous reading of Motley’s early 
years, which he seems afterwards to have 
been inclined to regard as a misfortune, was 
doubtless of the highest service to him as 
filling his mind with thoughts and ideas 
which gave a richness to his work. On the 
other band the neglect of the means of 
mental discipline in his college days may be 
traced in the too great exuberance of his 
narrative, and in his deficiency in intellectual 
sympathy. This is, however, hardly the 
place to discuss the limitations of Motley’s 
genius. Dr. Holmes prints a significant 
extract from a letter in which he dwells 
with admiration on the genius of Rubens. 

“ It is not only in his colour,” writes Motley, “ in 
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which this man so easily surpasses all the world, 
but in his life-like, flesh-and-blood action—the 
tragic power of his composition. And is it not 
appalling to think of the ‘large constitution of 
this man,’ when you reflect on the acres of canvas 
which he has covered ? IIow inspiriting to see 
with what muscular, masculine vigour this 
splendid Fleming rushed in and plucked up drown¬ 
ing art by the locks when it was sinking in the 
trashy sea of such creatures as the Luca Gior¬ 
danos and Pietro Cortonas, and the like. Well 
might Guido exclaim, ‘The fellow mixes blood 
with his colours ! ’ IIow providentially did the 
man come in and invoke living, breathing, moving 
men and women out of his canvas 1 Sometimes 
he is ranting and exaggerated, as are all men of 
great genius who wrestle with Nature so boldly. 
No doubt his heroines are more expansively en¬ 
dowed than would be thought genteel in our 
country, where cryptogams are so much in fashion ; 
nevertheless, there is always something very tre¬ 
mendous about him, and very often much that is 
sublime, pathetic and moving.” 

Dr. Holmes calls attention to the “affinity 
between these sumptuous and glowing works 
of art and the prose pictures of the his¬ 
torian who so admired them.” Motley, how¬ 
ever, as Dr. Holmes bears testimony, was 
more than a Rubens of literature. The 
citizen of free America could not be as was 
tho courtier diplomatist of the Infanta 
Isabella. He had a love for liberty, for in¬ 
tellectual greatness, for honest work of every 
kind. It is easy to understand with what 
agitation of mind he waited on Prescott to 
ask whether he considered the ground which 
he had chosen preoccupied by the History 
of Philip II. which had then been planned 
by the older writer, and with what a relief 
he must have heard tho words of encourage¬ 
ment with which ho was received :— 

“ It seemed to me,” he wrote twelve years after¬ 
wards, “ that I had nothing to do but to abandon 
at once a cherished dream and probably to re¬ 
nounce authorship. For I had not made up my 
mind to write a history and then cast about to 
take up a subject. My subject had taken me up, 
drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It 
was necessary for me, it seemed, to write the 
book I had been thinking much of, even if it 
were destined to fall dead from the press ; and I 
had no inclination or interest to write any other.” 

How true this is will be felt by every reader 
of the Rise of the Butch Republic and the 
History of the United Netherlands. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


A Bibliographical Description of the Editions 
of the New Testament, Tyndale’s Version, 
in English, with numerous Readings, Com¬ 
parisons of Texts, and Historical Notices. 
The Notes in full from the Edition of 
Nov. 1534. An Account of two Octavo 
Editions of the New Testament of the 
Bishops’ Version without Numbers to the 
Verses. Illustrated with Seventy-Three 
Plates, Titles, Colophons, Pages, Capitals. 
By Francis Fry, F.S.A. (London: Henry 
Sotheran & Co.; Bristol: Olive Lasbury.) 

(Second Notice.*) 

In our previous notice of this book we con¬ 
fined our attention to the editions of 
Tyndale’s work whether issued by himself 
or what may be called pirated editions 
published in his lifetime, with the single 
exception of the text commonly known as 

* See Acadbmt, November 23, 1878. 


that of Thomas Matthew which came out 
in 1537, the year after his death. We shall 
say no more of these editions, except that it 
appears to ns probable that the G. H. 
1535-4 edition was published very early in 
1535, because probably if it had been later 
than Easter Day, March 28, its Calendar 
would have began with 1536 instead of 
1535; and this, we think, is the account to 
be given of all editions published in any 
year when the Almanack begins in the year 
following. The Almanack states that the 
year has 366 days and 6 hours—a mistake 
for 365 days which was copied into the 
Matthew’s of 1537, and perpetuated in all 
the editions with Almanacks which we have 
seen down to 1566, with the exception of 
Redman’s edition of 1538, which gives the 
number correctly. 

In continuing our notice of the editions of 
Tyndale’s Testament, we observe that there 
is one edition of 1536 which appears to have 
been mainly copied from that of 1534; it 
seems possible that the printing of it may 
have been commenced before the G. H. 
edition was published. Nearly every other 
edition has been reprinted either entirely, or 
at least mainly, from G. H. But we must 
pass over the rest of the editions of the reign 
of Henry VIII., excepting the Daglott hy 
Redman, of 1538, which we have already 
noticed as giving the number of days in the 
year correctly. Mr. Fry has here shown his 
superiority to his predecessors in accuracy 
of investigation. Lewis, Herbert, Dibdin, 
Anderson, Cotton, and others, have all 
asserted that the text of this book is that of 
Matthew’s Bible, an assertion which is 
entirely overthrown by the fact that of the 
169 peculiarities of Matthew’s version Red¬ 
man has adopted only six. From 1538 we 
make a sudden leap to 1548. In the Par¬ 
liament which met in November 1547, the 
statute concerning printing the Bible in 
English was repealed. And then from let' 
to the end of the reign we meet with at 
least seventeen editions, which may be 
divided into three classes:—1. Those which 
precede tho issue of Edward VI.'s hrst 
Prayer Book. This class includes all Mr. 
Fry’s Nos. from 10 to 23 inclusive. -■ 
Those which came out between the first and 
second Prayer Book, in which class arc in¬ 
cluded Nos. 24 to 31 inclusive. 3. And the 
third class embraces the quarto by Jugge of 
1553, numbered by Mr. Fry 32, and others 
issued in the reign of Queen Elizabeth down 
to the year 1567. 

Of all the first class and of the second 
class Mr. Fry establishes by a comparison 
of readings that the edition G. H. has been 
largely used with the view of confirming the 
idea that this was, and was recognised as, 
the last revision by the translator himself- 
It strikes ns as something like superfluous 
labour to prove a conclusion which is amply 
established in the earlier part of the work. 
Most of the copies from which the different 
editions are described are in Mr. Fry’s own 
possession. There is one, No. 19, which is 
described from a copy in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor, Mr. F O' 
himself having only an imperfect copy, “ 
is dated October 27,1548, and happens to be 
the identical copy used by John Careless » of 
Coventry in prison in the year 1556. Ar. 
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Fry has printed from the first page of the 
fly-leaf an address from its owner to his 
friend Thomas Saunders, on the profit of 
reading Scripture, dated April 3,1550. But 
he has omitted the sixteen lines in verse 
-which are on the other side of the page. As 
they are not to be found exactly in the 
same form anywhere else we reprint them 
here:— 

“ Jesus Emanucll. 

Brother Snwnders god geve you grace 
■wyth stydfast faythe in christys name 
his gospell still for to embrace 
and lyve accordyngo to the same 
to dye therfore tliynke yt no shamo 
but hope in god -w'h faytbefull truste 
and he shall give you prayse and fame 
when you shall ryse furthe of the duste 
For w'h moste swete and Joyfull daye 
to god w‘h faythe do prayers make 
■and thynke on me I do you praye 
the whychs dyd wry to thys for youre sake 
And nowo to god I you betake 
-who kepo youre boddye and soule from slanders 
y" Satan never agaynste you crake 
farewell my faythefull brother Sawnders 
Contynewe constant 
in ehriste quode careless.” 

This Saunders must not be confounded 
with Laurence Saunders, who was burnt 
more than a year earlier than the date of 
this letter. He may have been his brother, 
and in all probability was of the same family. 
It is curious that the same set of verses with 
some slight changes was printed in Cover- 
riale’s Letters of the Martyrs, and said to he 
written in a book of Mrs. Jane Glascock’s 
when she came to the prison to visit Care¬ 
less. The last four verses are thus altered:— 
“ And thus to God I you betake 
Who is your castle and strong rock 
He keep you, whether you sleep or wake 
Farewell, dear mistress Jane Glascock.” 

This edition of October 27, 1548, is one of 
the most important of the whole series, as it 
is probably the last issued before the altera¬ 
tion of the services which appeared in the 
Prayer Book issued in the spring of 1549, 
.and also is the first containing the new 
notes which appear in the other editions up 
to 1552. Mr. Fry has bestowed great pains 
on this edition, to which he gives eight full 
pages, and he has shown conclusively that, 
so far from those in Matthew’s version being 
followed, as the printer in his Address to the 
Reader suggests, a considerable number of 
new notes have been introduced. This is a 
matter of great importance, and has, we 
believe, been noticed by no previous writers. 
He has also thrown out a very happy sug¬ 
gestion that the scurrilous John Bale, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Ossory, may have been the 
■editor of this book, which contains so many 
notes on the Revelation with references to 
The Image of both Churches, which is 
not known to have been in print before 
1549. Not only are these notes different 
from those in Matthew’s Bible, but they are 
-entirely distinct also from those which were 
afterwards introduced in the edition of 
1552. Leaving the province of bibliography 
for a moment, we do not scruple to say that 
"they indicate, what there are so many other 
evidences of in the publications of this reign, 
a desire snrreptitiouslyto introduce Zninglio- 
iGalvinistic doctrines into the Church of 
England. We shall recur to this when we 
notice Jugge’s revised edition of 1552. 

Mr. Fry does not follow exactly the order 


of time in his assigning of numbers to his 
Tyndale’s Testaments ; and, indeed, there is 
some difficulty in doing so when so many 
are undated and the printing of several 
must have been going on at the same time 
at different presses. A striking instance of 
this difficulty occurs in William Tylle’s 
edition hearing the two dates 1549 and 

1548, and we will recur for a moment to it 
(No. 18), as it illustrates the remark at the 
close of onr first notice, that the minute inves¬ 
tigation of the variations in these books is of 
importance from other than a bibliographical 
point of view. This volume could not have 
been issued before Easter 1548, for its Alma¬ 
nack begins with 1549; neither could the 
body of the book have been printed later 
than March 1549, for it contains crosses and 
half crosses at the beginning and ends of the 
passages selected for the Gospels according 
to the Sarum Use. The date on the title is 

1549, “ in the thyrd yere of the reigne”— i.e., 
between January 28, 1549, and January 27, 
1550—and the Table at the end gives the 
Gospels according to the altered form, 
whereas the Colophon proves that the book, 
with the exception of the Table, was com¬ 
pleted in 1548— i.e., certainly before March 
25, 1549. This being so, the omission of 
the Epistles for St. Mary Magdalen’s, St. 
Luke’s, and St. Katharine's days is very sig¬ 
nificant. We do not think what Mr. Fry 
calls a possible solution of the difficulty 
adequate. He says : “ Possibly the printer 
did not think it necessary to begin a new 
sheet to allow space for these Epistles.” It 
must be remembered that the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer was out March 7,1549, and that 
the date 1548 might naturally be used up to 
March 24, 1549 inclusive. The omission of 
these Epistles seems to ns designed, and to 
have resulted from a communication with 
the persons who were altering the offices of 
the Church. This would account for the 
omission of St. Luke’s day, the Epistle of 
which had been changed for one from the 
New Testament, and St. Katharine’s, which 
had been dropped altogether. That for St. 
Mary Magdalen’s day may possibly have been 
omitted by mere accident, or, there being 
some doubt as to whether that day should 
be retained, a few days later it may have 
been decided to retain it, and the Table ar¬ 
ranged accordingly. If so this Testament 
was probably issued exactly at the same 
time with the first Prayer Book of the reign, 
at the beginning of March, 1549. 

Proceeding in Mr. Fry’s order we no¬ 
tice that No. 20 is described on the re¬ 
verse of the title as being “ Translated by 
Wyllyam Tyndale after the last copye cor¬ 
rected by hys lyfe.” Nos. 17 and 18 are 
said to be “ of the last translation,” and 
No. 19 “after the best coppy,” What is 
most curious about these editions of 1548 
and 1549 is that they mostly have the old 
arrangement for Epistles and Gospels, though 
they must have come out after the Prayer 
Book of that date. Possibly the date has 
been anticipated, or the unusual style of 
beginning the year from January 1 instead 
of March 25 may have been adopted, and so 
these books have been issued some time 
during the first three months of the year 
1549. 

We have left bat little space for noticing 


the important changes first introduced in the 
quarto edition by Jugge of 1552. This book 
is so valuable from an historical point of view 
that we could wish Mr. Fry had given more 
space to its description. There can be no 
doubt about its date, though Mr. Fry re¬ 
fuses to go beyond the assertion that it is 
“ probably 1552.” But the title of some 
copies has on its reverse: “ The copy of the 
byll assigned by the kynge’s honorable 
connsell for the Auctorisinge of this Testa- 
mente,” dated “ At Grenewiche the x. of 
June, M.D.Lij.” It would not have been 
travelling much beyond the domain of bib¬ 
liography if this Bill had been inserted at 
length, as well as the Dedication to 
Edward VI., in which Jugge professes 
with the help of godly learned men to have 
revised the text as well as to have given 
attention to the proper “ ortographie of 
wordes.” He does not discuss the character 
of the notes, which on the title-page are 
said to be “ Wyth the notes and expositions 
of the darke places therein,” and which, he 
truly observes, differ from those of previous 
editions. Whatever may be said of any 
previous editions, this is beyond all doubt 
the authoritative New Testament of the 
period, for it has the King’s licence and privi¬ 
lege, forbidding all other men to print or cause 
to be printed this or any other Testament 
in English. We may say also that it is 
authoritative as regards its notes, and shows 
very plainly what was the belief of the men 
who reformed the Prayer Book of the sixth 
year of the reign of Edward VI. These 
notes have been entirely unnoticed by pre¬ 
vious bibliographers. Mr. Fry, as might 
have been expected, has called attention to 
them. In the General Remarks appended 
to the three quarto editions by R. Jugge, 
which belong to 1552, 1553, and 1566—the 
last date being, perhaps, a little uncertain— 
he says he has compared them with No. 19, 
1548, through Matthew, Romans, and the 
Revelation, that they are entirely different, 
and that Bale’s Iviage of both Churches is 
not referred to. We may mid to this that 
we have read all the notes through, and that 
the same description applies to them. Mr. 
Fry’s business is bibliographical and not 
theological, and he has made no further 
comment. But we may observe that the 
thoroughly anti-Sacramental and Calvinistie 
character of these notes throws more light 
than any other single document we are 
acquainted with on the opinions and in¬ 
tentions of the Reformers who drew up 
the last Prayer Book of the reign of 
Edward VI. Anyone who would reprint 
these notes in full would be doing good 
service to the history of the Church of 
England. And, indeed, the reprint of the 
whole Testament with its notes would, we 
believe, answer as a speculation. Mr. Fry 
has given no less than three plates to illus¬ 
trate this edition and two each to those of 
1553 and 1566. That of 1553 precisely 
resembles it except in a few unimportant 
particulars, which he has enumerated, so as 
to enable the collector to distinguish between 
them. There is one difference which, from 
an historical point of view, is of importance. 
The edition of 1552 contains provision for 
the Epistle and Gospel for a second Com¬ 
munion on Easter Day, whereas this is 
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omitted from that of 1553 and all subse¬ 
quent issues. For a further account of this 
we must refer our readers to page xv. of the 
Introduction. We observe that there is 
another very diminutive edition of this date 
also printed by Jngge, Mr. Fry’s No. 30, which 
also provides for the two Communions on 
Faster Day, but this edition is singular 
in omitting the festival of the Conversion 
of St. Paul. Both omit St. Barnabas. 
Mr. Fry has given on Plate 56 the title-page 
and various other pages and initial letters 
by which this edition may be identified; but 
he has not called attention to the remarkable 
words on its title-page, of which he has 
given a facsimile on Plate 63. It is the 
only Testament of the reign in which it is 
distinctly said that it has been printed by 
the commandment of the king’s Majesty and 
his honourable council, and by them autho¬ 
rised. We gather from this that it was 
printed subsequently to, and probably from 
a copy of, the quarto of Jugge, of the samo 
date, which does not contain the same words, 
because it had not been seen and authorised, 
as we gather from the absence of the Bill 
authorising it from the back of the title of 
some copies still in existence. This same 
title was continued in other editions of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

We have much more to say as regards 
other editions which want of space alone 
prevents our noticing. We part reluctantly 
from the book ; but we must not do so with¬ 
out tendering our hearty thanks to the author 
for the unwearied pains he has bestowed 
upon this labour of love. He has produced 
a volume which no one but the owner of a 
large collection of books, on a subject to 
which he is devoted, could have produced, 
and which can never be superseded. There 
are few subjects on which we have seen more 
random assertions—some incapable of proof, 
some capable of easy refutation—made than 
on the history of the English Bible. We 
feel persuaded that everything Mr. Fry has 
said may be relied on ; and it only remains 
for ns to say that, in addition to the valuable 
matter it contains, it deserves great praise 
for the splendid and artistic way in which 
it has been got up, and for the various pro¬ 
visions the author has made for rendering it 
as useful ns possible. It may seem a small 
matter, but it is an indication of the care he 
has taken, to find a fly-leaf appended to the 
notices of his other works, which contains 
three slips for cataloguing, intended for 
librarians or others to cut out and insert in 
a catalogue, so as to save them the trouble 
of copying, and to describe the work as the 
author himself would wish it to be described. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


new NOVELS. 

“ For Percival." By Margaret Yeley. In 
Three Volumes. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
An Did Story of my Farming Days (Ut Mine 
StmmtuV). By Fritz Reuter. In Three 
Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Under the Lilacs. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

For a first attempt, which we are led to be¬ 
lieve it is, “ For Percival ” is a remarkable 
story, full of ability of various kinds, and 
rich in promise. The plot, however, is 


rather weak and slight; while the digres¬ 
sions are occasionally tedious, and the 
quality of the moralising somewhat com¬ 
monplace. The accident, though very con¬ 
venient for the author’s purpose, savours 
too much of the “ stock ” denouement and is 
clumsily pitchforked into the narrative. 
Sissy’s character is well conceived, but not 
perfectly sustained. Percival himself is a 
little too much of the model man, and Bertie 
is not a very brilliant creation. But the 
story as a whole is interesting and clever, 
much more so than tales which deal with 
similar material generally are. If the writer 
can get a more interesting plot, and will 
concentrate her powers on its main incidents, 
her next venture is likely to be much supe¬ 
rior to her present effort—good as is that 
effort. 

Many of those who take up the transla¬ 
tion of Fritz Renter’s delightfully quaint and 
in some places pathetically tender story may, 
perhaps, be discouraged from proceeding 
with it by the slow rate at which the narra¬ 
tive in the first chapters moves, and by the 
elaborate and minute accounts and descrip¬ 
tions of mon and things. But if they do so, 
they will miss much pleasant reading: a per¬ 
fect study of German life, rural and domes¬ 
tic, about a quarter of a century ago; and 
the acquaintanceship of some people whom 
they will not soon forget. Fritz Renter is 
ever and again taking the reader into his 
confidence, stopping the pleasant if slightly 
monotonous course of the story, taking him 
by the button-hole and indulging in a quiet 
chat with him—as, for example, when he 
tells us he does not choose to enlarge upon 
Alick and Freda’s love-story. He refrains 
because he never gives himself more trouble 
than he can help. He asks who will oblige 
him to give the tradesmen’s young daughters 
who may possibly read his book private 
lessons in the way a cavalry officer makes 
love, or to show young men without position 
how to make love to a nobleman’s daughter. 
Besides, his book is not written for the 
young, but for the “ old, who take a book to 
fan away the flies and to make them forget 
their worries, as they lie upon the sofa in 
the afternoon.” He also has three girls to 
marry before the end of his book, and “just 
let whoever wants to know what that is ask 
the mother of three unmarried daughters.” 
Very admirable is the psychological deline¬ 
ation of the dawn of love in Frank’s heart. 
Very amusing also is the young Methodist’s 
courtship of Lina, commencing the business 
by informing the soft, tender, innocent little 
thing that “marriage is part of the curse 
that was laid on our first parents when they 
were thrust out of Paradise,” then reading to 
her the whole of the third chapter of Genesis 
—“the infamous Jesuit, to read all that to 
the child,” as the good Briisig said. She, 
not knowing where to look or what to do, 
wishing to run away, but not liking to do 
so, because it was the Bible he was reading 
to her, hid her face in her hands and wept 
bitterly. And then Godfrey, quite carried 
away by zeal for his holy calling, put his 
arm round her waist and said: “ I could 
not spare you at a time when I purpose 
making a solemn appeal to you. Caroline 
Niissler, will you, knowing the gravity of 
the step you take, enter the holy estate of 


matrimony with me, and become my Chris- 
tian help-meet P ” The whole of An 01' 
Story of my Farming Days sparkles with 
quaint touches of humour, and here ami 
there we find gleams of tender pathos, as 
the history of the families whose lives it. 
chronicles is told. It might be called 
“ Lights and Shadows of German Life." It 
appears to be admirably translated by Mr. 
W. MacDowall, who studiously preserves the 
simplicity of the original. 

Under theLilacsia a stupid and vulgarBtorv 
“ for young people,” though not very likely 
to find favour with them. The illustrations 
are, however, much superior to the letter- 
press, and some of them possess considerable 
merit. W. W. Tclloch. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Brvant Illus¬ 
trated by W. J. Linton. (New I’ork: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) The American publishers pos¬ 
sess quite a spccialite in the production of these 
elegant quarto editions of single poems. Last 
Christmas we commended the form in which the 
latest of Mr. Bryant’s works, The. Flood of Tears, 
was issued by the same firm and illustrated by 
the same hand that now present us with the 
poet’s masterpiece, originally published one-and- 
sixty years ago. The designs in the present in¬ 
stance are exceedingly fine and imaginative; Mr. 
Linton acknowledges that for many of the ideas 
he has been indebted to David Scott, that noble 
visionary artist whom we lost nearly thirty veers 
since, and whose imagination has informed so 
many succeeding creations of painter and poet 
The incomparable beauty and elevation of such of 
David Scott's later designs as The Procession of 
Unknown Powers, point him out as a man specially 
gifted to illustrate or to inspire the illustrator of 
so grave and reflective a poem as Thanntofm. 
Besides indebtedness acknowledged to David 
Scott, Mr. Linton frankly admits the acceptance 
of ideas from William Blake and from Isaac 
Taylor, the author of The Natural History of En¬ 
thusiasm. Mr. Linton’s own powers, whether a* 
an engraver or as a designer, are shown in tie 
delicacy of such fragments of luminous cloud, 
pierced with sunlight, as adorn the head-line o! 
the second page. Such a volume as this dues 
honour to every name connected with it; it reaches 
the highest standard of purity and distinction iu 
taste, and the verse, the drawings, the engravin.'. 
all down to the paper and the cover, are the best that 
can be provided. 

Baby Bell. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With 
Illustrations. (Routledge.) This is identical ui 
form and size with the above, but it is a little le-s 
dainty and tasteful in every respect. Just as l«r 
as Mr. Aldrich's verse, on this particular occasion, 
falls below Mr. Bryant's, so far do the designs o: 
Miss Curtis and Mr. Anthony fall below those ot 
Mr. Linton. Still, Baby Bell is a very pretty 

book. Mr. Aldrich, whose delicately-coloured and 

slightly Oriental poetry is not so well known o» 
this 6ide of the Atlantic as it should be, tells w 
flowing rhyme the sad story of a little babe whose 
mother died when it was born, and whom no 
tending or eftre could prevent from fading and 
dying too. These are two of the best stanzas:— 
"She came and brought delicious May, 

The swallows built beneath the eaves; 

Like sunlight, in and out the leaves 
The robins went the live-long day. 

The lily swang its noiseless bell; 

And o'er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine; 

How sweetly, softly, twilight fell! ” 

Tho designs are by six different hands. Those by 
Miss Jessie Curtis seem to us the best, and even 
the worst, for her illustration to the line “ At 
last he came, the Messenger,” is so exoessire 1 .’ 
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bad that we are at a loss to know how the hand 
that sometimes draws so prettily should in this 
one instance become so vulgar. 

Goethe's Faust. In Two Parts. Translated by 
Anna Swanwick. With Forty Illustrations by 
Moritz Retzsch. (George Bell and Sons.) 
Among all the numerous translators of Faust 
into English Miss Swanwick is by common con¬ 
sent allowed a very high, if not the highest, place. 
But her version has hitherto lost some of its 
credit by containing only the first part of the 
great drama. The deficiency has now been re¬ 
moved, and, by adding to the present edition a 
translation of the second part of Faust, the ac¬ 
complished poetess challenges and can endure 
comparison with any one of her rivals. She has, 
indeed, been unequal to the fatigue of traversing 
every labyrinth of that mysterious work, or she 
has imagined that her reader would be unequal, 
for certain portions more than usually obscure or 
long-winded have been omitted. It is needless in 
this place to say more than that the eminent suc¬ 
cess which always seems to follow Miss Swan¬ 
wick in translating either from the Greek or the 
German has not abandoned her here. The illus¬ 
trations chosen to illustrate her text are those of 
Retzsch, of whom the readers of Mrs. Jameson's 
Memoirs have lately met with some ludicrous 
particulars. These designs, which have always 
been very popular in Germany, are not, we must 
confess, very much to our taste, although they 
are not wanting in accomplishment. They tell the 
story, however, with the minimum of imagination. 
They were originally published in folio, and now 
appear in small quarto. A note by the publisher 
boldly states that the “ slight reduction in size has 
tended to improve their effect,” but of this there 
may well be two opinions. 

Plays for Young People., with Songs and 
Choruses suitable for Private Theatricals. By J. 
Barmby, B.D. The Music adapted, arranged, 
and partly composed by T. Rogers, M.A. (Samuel 
Tinsley and Go.) To families who are not 
morbidly afraid of the boisterous and the vulgar, 
these plays may prove acceptable. They are 
■written in very fluent rhyme, with plenty of 
action and a fund of noisy choruses. Several of 
the themes, especially “ Beauty and the Beast ” 
and “ The Sleeping Beauty,” have often been used 
before for the same purpose, and with more deli¬ 
cacy. No less a dramatist than Mr. Gilbert has 
preceded our authors in dramatising the Laureate’s 
Princess. They are more successful when they 
suggest no comparison with earlier rivals, ns in 
“ Rumpelstiltskin,” which is certainly very rapid 
and humorous. The volume closes with a 
Charade, which is not badly managed, except 
that the syllables are not so much hinted as 
driven down the spectators’ throats. The prin¬ 
cipal objection we have to suggest to the practical 
use of these little plays is the number of persons 
required to act them. For instance, “ Rumpel- 
etiltskin ” requires more than fourteen actors, 
and it is few amateur troupes indeed that pos¬ 
sess so large a store of talent as this supposes. 

Ant boy who opens a volume by J ules Verne 
knows pretty well what he has to expect. There 
•will be a series of astounding adventures, a certain 
amount of scientific talk, and plenty of moving 
accidents by flood and field. Of one thing he 
may be sure, that he will not be sent to sleep. 
Pick Saruls, the Boy Captain, translated by E. E. 
Frewer (Sampson Low),overflows with interest of 
this description. Dick Sands, after starting from 
New Zealand, and losing his proper captain and 
his experienced crew in a hunt after a whale, 
steers for Valparaiso and hits Angola. Here he 
finds himself in the midst of the Dark Continent 
■with a lady and a little boy, as well as five negroes, 
to say nothing of the villain of the story, lie has 
to fight through all the horrors of the slave-traders, 
abominations which readers of Livingstone and 
Baker know all about. Such an enterprise is 
of course not wanting in excitement. The book 


is, besides, crowded with illustrations which serve 
to keep the story well before the youthful reader. 
Perhaps, however, we may ask why it is that 
when the author tells us that Dick's voyage was 
made in a schooner, the artist carefully depicts a 
brigantine. 

Messrs. Houlston and Sons send us a very 
pretty reprint of the well-known Lyra Anglicana, 
edited by the Rev. R. II. Baynes. It has been 
executed at the Chiswick Press, and is ornamented 
with suitable initials, head- and tail-pieces, Ac. 
It forms in this guise a very attractive little 
volume. 

Letters on Egypt to Plain Folks at Home. By 
E. M. Whateley. (Seeley.) Miss Whateley’s 
name is so honourably connected with mission- 
work among the native poor of Cairo that what¬ 
ever she may write cannot fail to command a 
certain respect: a respect, that is to say, which 
attaches to the personality of the author, and is 
independent of the merits or demerits of her 
literary etforts. The present little volume treats 
of Egyptian home-life in town and country, of 
dress, food, superstitious, manners, customs, 
amusements, religious ceremonies, domestic 
slavery, and the like; upon all of which Miss 
Whateley writes from an intimate personal ex¬ 
perience. As these letters profess to be addressed 
to “ Plain Folks at Home,” due allowance must 
be made for the excessive simplicity of the style ; 
which is, however, so studiously written down to 
the lowest possible level that one is tempted to 
ask whether they are not intended for the plain 
folks' children rather than for the plain folks 
themselves. Setting this childishness aside, Miss 
Whateley must be allowed to know more about 
domestic life in Egypt, and about the social 
position of Egyptian women, than almost any 
European writer; and her account of the first 
beginnings and subsequent development of her 
ragged schools in Cairo is full of genuine interest. 
As a whole, this little book—perhaps because 
of its great simplicity—is better written than 
Bagged Life or Among the Huts-, and it will 
doubtless be popular among National School 
children here in England. It is, in fact, just 
suited for a National or Sunday School prize-book. 
It is, however, a pity that even Sunday School 
children should be wrongly informed on such a 
point as the nature of the ancient hieroglyphic 
character, which Miss Whateley incorrectly de¬ 
scribes as “ consisting, not of letters ns with us, 
but of signs like small pictures, each sign express¬ 
ing a word.” Now, the ancient Egyptian writing 
is in no sense a “ picture-writing, ’ like that of 
Mexico. It is essentially an alphabetic and syl¬ 
labic script, the pictures being for the most part 
letters —vowels and consonants like our own— 
several of which go to the spelling of a word; 
while the instances in which a single hieroglyph 
stands for the summary representative of a whole 
word are comparatively few. It is now more 
than fifty years since Champollion first proved the 
true system of interpretation; and yet, such is 
the vitality of error, the mass of ordinarily well- 
informed persons have still to learn that Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and “picture-writing” ore two en¬ 
tirely different things. 

Messrs. Rotjtledge publish an edition of 
Longfellow in ten exquisite little pocket volumes, 
which will be almost equally welcome to the poet's 
numerous admirers and to the more select circle of 
bibliophiles. This is certainly one of the most 
attractive and tasteful gifts for the coming Christ¬ 
mas which we have seen. The same publishers 
have also brought out a Grimm's Fairy Library, 
in ten volumes (enclosed, like the Longfellow, in 
a box;, which, though it has not equal charms for 
the lover of beautiful books, will be acceptable to 
all lovers of fairy-lore. Literature far less attrac¬ 
tive would be rendered palatable if served up in 
so tempting a guise. 

The popularity of the Swiss Family Robinson is 
attested by the appearance of two new editions. I 


The larger and more expensive is published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., and is translated 
from the best German editions by II. Frith. The 
publishers have sought, and we think successfully, 
ty make this the standard edition of the work : 
most of the woodcuts are excellent. The text of 
Messrs, lioutledge’s edition has been translated 
under the supervision of Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, 
and it will scarcely be a drawback, in the eyes of 
younger readers at least, that much of the ser¬ 
monising is omitted. We must say a word in 
favour of the type, which is delightfully clear and 
large. It is pleasant to see that a yet older 
favourite is not forgotten; and those who are old- 
fashioned enough to think Robinson Crusoe about 
the best book for boys will find Messrs. Rout- 
ledge's among the best and cheapest editions of 
the English classic. It should be added that all 
these volumes are illustrated with coloured plates, 
as well as woodcuts. 

The Fairy-Land of Science. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. Illustrated. (Stanford.) This work 
is an enlargement of a series of lectures delivered 
in St. John's Wood by Miss Buckley to a largo 
audience of children and their friends. The 
authoress has published it by request as “ a child's 
reading-book; ” but we venture to believe that a 
good many grown-up children will find it plea¬ 
santly-written and very instructive. There are 
ten lectures, which discuss various subjects in 
physics, geology, and natural history; they are 
full of accurate information, and the style of the 
authoress is decidedly attractive. Of course it 
would be impossible to expect much originality 
in the treatment of such subjects; but we may 
single out the fifth lecture, on “ The two great 
Sculptors—Water and Ice,” as an example of very 
admirable exposition. The illustrations through¬ 
out are uniformly good. 

Chats about Birds. By Mercie Sunshine. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) This little book, which 
forms a companion volume to Chats about Animals, 
will be found admirably suited for young children, 
affording as it does plenty of amusement, com¬ 
bined with instruction, which is conveyed in 
simple phraseology. The numerous illustrations 
will serve to fix in their minds some general ideas 
respecting the various birds described, but from 
being uncoloured are not quite so effective as they 
might otherwise have been. The writer is rather 
too fond of mixing up the singular with the 
plural, and in one or two instances we notice a, 
confusion as to genders; but these matters will 
not afflict the youthful reader. 

The Magic Fluicer-Pot, and other Stories. By 
Edward Garrett. (Cassell.) Most of these stories, 
twenty-two in number, originally appeared in the 
Quiver and other magazines. Possibly, therefore, 
they may please some people, but we cannot help 
thinking that the hard tone which pervades them, 
renders them unsuitable for perusal by young and 
impressionable readers. 

(’loverly. By Mary R. lligham. (F. Warns 
and Co.) The scene of this amusing story is laid 
in the United States, and the volume is taken up 
with the chronicles of a family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and six children, who come into 

S ossession of a farm formerly belonging to Uncle 
aneway. To this the mother gives the name of 
Cloverlv, and here take place all the leading inci¬ 
dents in the story. The conversations and doings 
of the various actors are recorded in a natural and 
easy manner by one of the daughters, Who at the 
outset states that she has been appointed the 
family historian by her mother. The book can 
hardly fail to afford a fund of amusement; if it 
does not, the reader must be hard to please. 

Straight Paths and Croolced Ways: a Family 
Chronicle. By Mrs. H. B. Pauli. (F. Warne 
and Co.) This is a family chronicle with a 
vengeance, extending to nearly .‘150 pages of 
closel v-printed matter, and the story is so com¬ 
plicated that, when we come to the end, it re¬ 
quires a very strong effort of memory to recall 
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the precise relationship existing between the 
various characters to whom we have been intro¬ 
duced. Two children, supposed to be twins, turn 
out to be cousins, and some money temporarily 
goes to the wrong one. Sine illae lacrymae ! 

Englefeld Orange; or, Mary Armstrongs 
Troubles. By Mrs. II. B. Pauli. (F. Warne and 
Co.) This is another of “ Warne’s Star Series,” 
and of about the same calibre as the preceding, 
though possibly it may be intended as an illus¬ 
tration of the adage respecting the course of true 
love. As the approximate result of the over¬ 
turning of a boat, a ladv marries a wealthy 
tradesman, and the loves of their daughter and a 
schoolmaster form the leading feature of the book. 
Notwithstanding long and strenuous opposition 
on the part of the father, who looks higher for 
his daughter, they are of course eventually made 
happy. The style of these two books is not 
attractive; the characters are made to talk in a 
stilted, uncomfortable sort of way, and generally 
are the reverse of natural. 

Bel-Marjory, by L. T. Meade (J. F. Shaw and 
Co.), is the story of an orphan girl trained by wise 
guidance into strong and true womanhood. 
Brought by circumstances to live in the East-end 
of London, she gives herself to teach and help the 
outcast children of the streets, and she all but throws 
herself away by promising to marry a young 
sickly cripple of a poetic turn—not altogether un¬ 
like the Mr. Briggs of Two Years Ago —whom 
she does not love, for fear lest her. rejection of 
him should hasten his death. Fortunately, the 
young man dies before the wedding-day arrives, 
and Bel-Marjory marries the right man after all. 
Here and there there are some of the accessories 
of the story which are not well worked out. We 
should like to know, for instance, how the boy 
Jukes and his sister kept themselves from starva¬ 
tion, and why it is that pieces of candle so small 
as only to burn for ten minutes and a-half cannot 
be purchased for less than a penny. But the main 
narrative is well told, and the book is one which 
is not easily set down when once it is begun. 

A New Child's Play. Sixteen Drawings by E. 
V. B. (Sampson Low.) This delightful book, 
dedicated " to the children of those who many 
years ago were amused with the original work,” 
was brought out last year in plain black and 
white, E. Y. B.’s drawings being rendered with 
the utmost fidelitv by some process of helio-en¬ 
graving. These drawings have now been printed 
in colours—printed, it must be admitted, with 
great care, and coloured by the artist herself with 
excellent taste; nevertheless, as one of the child¬ 
ren who many years ago were amused with the 
first Child's Play and other uncoloured works by 
this charming designer, the present writer must 
enter a protest against the growing habit of pam¬ 
pering children’8 appetites for pretty pictures by 
offering them so many of these highly-coloured 
works. The New Child’s Play, however, both in 
its coloured and uncoloured form, will be likely 
to afford so much artistic enjoyment to the 
older members of the family that it is not 
very likely that the little ones for whom 
it is ostensibly intended will be allowed to 
gain possession of it. It is, in truth, a book for the 
drawing-room, to be shown to the children only 
when on their best behaviour. Very delightful is 
the little widowed maiden in “ Green Gravel ” 
who hears the news of her true love’s death with 
quaint sorrow; also the little boy asleep in the 
barn watched by a comic owl; the rich study of 
horse-chestnut leaves in “ The little Brown Owl; ” 
the plump little girl who demands of the cuckoo 
how long she is likely “ unmarried to pine; ” 
■“The hungry Green Frog,” and the bumptious 
■“Buzzing Bee” who takes up the whole of a 
flower for his seat and will not let the little butter¬ 
fly find a place—all these, and many more, drawn 
with E. V. B.'s peculiar perception of the ideal 
side of child-life, combine to make the New Childs 
Play a very charming and artistic gift-book. 


The Leisure Sour, 1878. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The information in this volume is ex¬ 
cellently varied. There is a good series of papers, 
with very fair illustrations, on the great public 
schools of England; some suggestive articles on 
practical social science; a set of articles on 
Utopias from More’s to Karl Marx and the Inter¬ 
national ; some spirited Spanish sketches; and a 
long serial called “ Lombardy Court.” The Leisure 
Sour is a thoroughly sterling family magazine, 
and does not lose its place in the fast-increasing 
periodical literature. 

The Sunday at Some, 1878. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The current volume seems to us better 
than any that have preceded it. It is well illus¬ 
trated, and one or two of the coloured illustra¬ 
tions are especially pretty. There are some good 
serial stories and some interesting biographical 
notices, among which we would call attention to 
a good sketch of Levi Coffin, the slave-deliverer, 
and the account of his underground railroad. 

Little Wide-Awake Pictures. By Mrs. Sale 
Barker. (Routledge.) Some of the pictures in 
this volume are growing very familiar to us; but 
the children do not tire of them, so we need not 
complain, except of such an illustration as that on 
page 83. 

Every Boy's Annual for 1879. (Routledge.) 
This volume seems to be composed chiefly of stories 
and to be somewhat lacking in papers of general in¬ 
terest, with the exception of an illustrated article 
on the Telephone. The pictures have been better 
in former years; but the puzzles seem good. 

Drawing-Room Amusements and Evening- 
Party Entertainments. By Prof. Hoffmann. 
(Routledge.) A book of this sort has been 
much needed, and Prof. Hoffmann’s collection is 
a valuable one as supplementing boys’ and girls’ 
treasuries of games, and providing* some really 
good diversion for older people. The hints on 
acting are specially good; and the Shadow Panto¬ 
mime and Drawing-Room Magic will be new to 
many. _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. M. Thompson has been appointed Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum. 

Dr. Hueffer’s engagement as musical critic 
to the Times has obliged him to resign the editor¬ 
ship of the New Quarterly Magazine, which will, 
we understand, be in future published by Messrs. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have in the press a new and greatly enlarged 
edition of Professor Geikie’s lectures on Field 
Geology, delivered two years ago at South Ken¬ 
sington. The author has developed the lectures 
into a practical manual for the use of geologists, 
few of whom, we should suppose, would not be 
glad to avail themselves of the suggestions of so 
practised an observer. The new volume, which 
will contain a good many additional illustrations, 
will be published in January. 

Mb. John Addinqton Symonds has, we hear, 
in the press a volume to be called Sketches and 
Studies in Italy. It will consist of descriptive, 
literary and historical pieces, and will contain 
numerous translations from Tuscan poets of the 
fifteenth century—among these a complete ver¬ 
sion of Poliziano's Orfeo in the metres of the 
original drama. 

Mr. David M. Main has ready for the press a 
Treasury of English Sonnets, containing over 500 
examples, including many hitherto uncollected. 
The sonneteers who have not been included in 
previous collections and who will have a place in 
Mr. Main’s volume are over fifty in number, 
Americans and living writers have,* as a rule, been 
excluded. The book is to be limited to private 
circulation by subscription. 

The eminent Swedish antiquary Prof. Sven 


Nilsson is about to publish a Journal of My 
Tour in Norway in 1816, which he has just pre¬ 
pared for the press with his own hand, a remark¬ 
able instance of vigour in a man of ninety-two. 
The venerable writer retains, however, we are glad 
to hear, perfect health and the unrestricted use of 
his faculties. The peculiar interest of his new 
work will be the picture it will give of Norwegian 
society immediately after the Declination of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Messrs. Rivinston have in preparation The 
Antiquities of Greece, translated nrom the German 
of G. F. Schoemann, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and J. S. Mann, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 


Mr. J. R. Beakiston, M.A., one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools, has, we are informed, put 
into the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., for 
immediate publication, a little volume of practical 
suggestions for the improvement of primary in¬ 
struction, which, under the title of The Teacher, 
will appear in the course of January. 


Mbssrs. Nisbet and Co. are about to issue a 
journal under the title of The Catholic Presby¬ 
terian, intended to bring together leading men of 
the various Presbyterian Churches — British, 
American, Continental, and Colonial. The first 
number will contain contributions by the editor, 
Prof. W. G. Blaikie, of Edinburgh; Mr. Fleming 
Stevenson, of Dublin; Profs. Schaff and Morris, and 
Dr. Stewart Robinson; and by Dr. de Presseuse 
and M. Reveillaud, author of La Question Sdi- 
gieuse et la Solution Protestante. There will be 
also a paper by the late Dr. Livingstone, in which, 
on high Christian grounds, he pours scorn on 
those who dwell on the “ sacrifices ” of the mis¬ 
sionary. 

Mr. Charles B. Curtis is about to bring out 
a catalogue, raisanni of the works of Velasquez 
and Murillo. Mr. Curtis has amassed a great 
quantity of material bearing on these artists and 
their works, and he will be glad to receive from 
correspondents notes concerning any pictures 
by them which are or have been in their posses¬ 
sion, or which may come under their notice. His 
address is 9 East Fifty-Fourth Street, New 
York. 

Prof. W. A. Hunter, the newly-appointed 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, will deliver a public introductory lecture 
on Thursday, January 23, at 7 F.M., on “Juris¬ 
prudence, its Object, Methods, and Place in Legal 
Education.” He will lecture on Mondays and 
Wednesdays during the Lent Term, commencing 
January 27, on Analytical Jurisprudence; and 
during the Summer Term, commencing April 21, 
on the History of Legal Conceptions and Institu¬ 
tions. Prof. Hunter will retain his former Pro¬ 
fessorship of Roman Law till the close of the 
current session. 


The January number of the London Quarterly 
Review will contain an article on “ The Immediate 
Future of the United States,” by Mr. W. H. S. 
Aubrey, author of the National and Domestic 
Sistory of England. 

The appearance of the new edition of M. van 
Eye’s Grammaire Basque, has unfortunately been 
delayed by the serious illness of the author. It 
will not only be considerably enlarged, but will 
put forward many novel views and explanations 
of obscure points in Basque grammar. 

The German Archaeological Institute in Rome 
has received a valuable gift from Baron von 
Platner, son of Bunsen's collaborateur in his 
work on Rome. . The Baron has presented to the 
Society the entire library owned by his lather, 
which consists of some 1,500 volumes, dealing 
with Italian history, chronicles, topography, his¬ 
tories of separate cities, &c., many of them unique. 


It is said that Count Arnim intends publishing 
a continuation of his essay Der Nuntius kommt, 
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The December number of the Geographical 
Magazine is the last that will appear; but the 
editor is careful to point out, in his “ Farewell to 
his Readers,” that the work which he has con¬ 
ducted during the past six years will now be 
ollicially taken up by the Geographical Society. 
The title of the new publication will be Proceed¬ 
ings of the 11 ogal Geographical Society and 
Monthly Geographical Record, published on the 
first of each month under the editorship of the 
Assistant Secretary. We cannot part from our 
late contemporary without a recognition of the 
disinterested enterprise displayed by the pub¬ 
lishers, who in this, as in other cases, have set an 
example of the assistance that capital can lend to 
scientific literature. It is to be regretted that 
the public have rewarded their liberality with 
but scanty support; but we understand that the 
Geographical .Society has given a handsome 
acknowledgment of their services on taking over 
the goodwill. Tile principal feature in the number 
under notice is a map of the Bolan Pass, by Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders, of the India Office, as a 
companion to the excellent map of the Khyber 
that appeared last month. Unfortunately, its 
northern limit stops short of the present scene of 
military operations. 


By the kindness of Mr. Charles Robert Riving- 
ton,of the Stationers’ Company, in whose custody 
the Company’s books are, we are enabled to give 
the following entries of Massinger's Plays in the 
Register of 1053:— 


‘‘Mr. Moseley \ 

The noble Choice or y* Orato' 

The WandriDg Loners or y’ Painter 
The Italian night peece or The Unfortunate 
Titty 

Alexius the Chaste Gallant or The Bashful | 
Louer 

A very Woman or y' Womans plot 
The Judge or Believe as yo“ list 
Tho Prisoner or y" fairo Anchoress 
The Citie honest man or y* Guardian 
The Spanish Viceroy or y' hnno' of Women 
Minerva's Sacrifice or y" bond Lady / 

The duplicate titles above do away with six 
supposed lost plays of Massinger’s, if “y c horid 
Lady” is Giflbrd and Cunningham’s “1. The 
Forced Lady.” The five certain ones abolished 
are tho editors’ Xos. 33. The Orator ; 30. 
Alexius or the. Chaste. Lover ; 8. The Woman's 
I'lot ; 18. The Judge, and 20. The Honour of 
Women. Mr. Rivington hopes to send U3 shortly 
tho list of 1003, comprising Massinger's remaining 
plays. 


Mr. Neil, of Fdinburgh, wishes mentioned the 
authorities (which he also sends us) for the date 
of Massingor's birth, and his leaving a widow, who 
lived at Cardiff. The first is Sir Richard Colt 
IToare's History of Salisbury (which completes 
his County History), p. 010; the second is 
Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire, edited bv 
John llrittan, 4to, 1847, p. 701:—“ Mr. Philip 
Massinger, author of severall good playes, was a 
servant to his lordship [Philip Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery], and had a pension of twenty or thirty 
pounds per annum, which was paid to his wife 
after his decease. She lived at Cardiff in Glamor¬ 
ganshire.” We suspect confusion between father 
and son here, but join in Mr. Neil’s hope that 
Lord Pembroke will have search made in his 
family papers for payments of this said annuity, 
and that some man of letters at Cardiff will 
search the registers there for the burial of Mas¬ 
singer’s widow, beginning from March 18, 1038-0, 
the date of her husband’s buriaL The fact that 
March 1038 was in the old style has misled 
several writers by a year in their date of Mas¬ 
singer's death. 

The first part of a Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names, by Mr. James Britten, F.L.S., and Mr. 
Holland, will be issued to the members of the 
English Dialect .Society in the course of the ensu¬ 
ing week. It constitutes the last of the society's 
publications for the year, the others, the new 


edition of Tusser's Ilusbandrie and Mr. Dickin¬ 
son's Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases, 
having been distributed some months ago. Al¬ 
though in number the smallest, the issue of 1878 
is in bulk the largest since the formation of the 
society. Messrs, Britten and Holland's work, in 
this its first portion, extends from A to F. 

A second edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s Ilib- 
bert Lectures will be published immediately. 

A meeting for the formation of the Ruskin 
Society was held at Manchester on Tuesday last. 
Its aims are to promote the teachings, carry out 
tho works, and unite the friends of Mr. John 
Ruskin. The society proposes to offer public 
readings of Mr. Ruskin's works to institutions, 
mutual improvement and other societies, and to 
drawing-room gatherings. It desires to place col¬ 
lections of Mr. Ruskin’s works in public libraries, 
or render them otherwise accessible to all readers, 
and to encourage their perusal and sale. It in¬ 
vites tho help of all earnest friends of Mr. Ruskin, 
wherever resident; and suggests the establishment 
of local centres (in tho first instance at Man¬ 
chester) wherever two or three of its adherents 
find it possible to meet together. Monthly social 
meetings are to be held at Manchester on the first 
Wednesday in each month. The subscription is 
2s. (>d., 5s., 10s. (id., or upwards, yearly. Mr. R. 
Bailey-Walker, F.S.S., was appointed chairman, 
and Mr. W. Pullen secretary. 

Sermons are, of course, best heard and not 
read. The last two sermons by Dr. Jellinek, 
reached at Vienna October 12 and 19, form, 
owever, an exception to this rule. The first, 
Per Israelitische Welthund (on the value and 
work of the Alliance Israelite Universelle), has 
also an interesting Appendix, containing Ad. 
Cremieux’s speech at the fete given in his honour 
(on his return from Egypt in 1840) by the 
Jews of Vienna, at which the famous Prince 
Metternicb, the once all-powerful Minister of 
Austria, was present. The second, Die Hebriiische 
Spraehe, is on the necessity for Jews to know the 
Hebrew language. It would be impossible to find 
another orator who could in so short an address 
treat such an important and all-absorbing theme : 
of interest not merely to Jews in particular, but 
also to all theological scholars in general, and, 
indeed, to all friends of a liberal education. F'rom 
these sermons it will be seen that the saying 
nasritur non Jit applies not merely to the poet, but 
to the writer of sermons also. 

TnE aged B. Goldberg, editor of Ibn Jannach’s 
Hariqmah and Ibn Yisratli's Ycsod ’Olam, and 
the youthful M. Adelmann, formerly of the 
periodical Hasshachar, are publishing, at Paris, 
under tho title C’hayye 'Olam, a monthly periodi¬ 
cal, in which only extracts from old and valuable 
Hebrew MSS. are to be given. The first fasciculus, 
which bears the date of Elul, has come to our 
hands and contains three interesting pieces: (1) 
R. Eliyvahu of resaro’s letter describing his 
voyage from Venice to Famagusta—this is from 
the Paris MS.; (2) Responsa of Rashi, from a 
Bodleian MS.; and (3) a Responsum of Rabbenu 
Gershom (and not Gershou as the editors print it), 
from a Paris MS. The one which will interest 
English Hebrew scholars most at tho present time 
is, of course, the first contribution. A portion of 
this letter was translated into German by the late 
Dr. Jost (see Jahrbuch far die Geschichte der 
Juden und des Judcnthums, II. Bd., Leipzig, 
1801, 8vo, pp. 8-38), and a good part of it is to 
be found in the Athenaeum of September 7 of 
this year; but it deserves to bo translated anew and 
entire. 

I)r. Koenig’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, the 
publication of tho second Part of which we noticed 
in July Inst, has now been completed by the ap¬ 
pearance of a third Tart. It has enjoyed a marked 
success. The first two editions of 4,000 copies 
each have already been exhausted, and the pub¬ 
lishers are now occupied with the preparation of 
a double edition of 8,000 copies, which, however, 


will not be in the market before February. The 
(greater part of the third volume is devoted to 
Goethe and Schiller, of whose friendship and 
conjoint literary work an able and vivid sketch 
is given. The facsimiles maintain their reputa¬ 
tion for interest and fidelity, and include various 
autograph writings of Germany’s two great poets. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. HENRY HUTH. 

The announcement of the very sudden and, it 
may lie said, premature death of this estimable 
man will have come as a severe shock, not only 
to his intimate friends, but also to the numerous 
persons in the literary world with whom he was 
more or less acquainted. Mr. Huth was little 
more than sixty years of age, and up to the even¬ 
ing of his death was in the enjoyment of his usual 
health. 

To form a valuable and useful library had been 
the object on which he employed every leisure 
hour at his disposal for the greater part of his 
life; and during the last thirty years he had 
carried on this pursuit with untiring energy and 
extraordinary success, for his collection of rare 
books and MSS. is probably the most valuable 
in Europe belonging to a private owner. It 
is especially rich in early voyages and travels. 
Old English poetry and dramatic literature, early- 
printed English books, and early-printed books in 
the German and Spanish languages, of both of 
which, as well as of French, Mr. Huth was a 
thorough master,besides being an excellent classical 
scholar and well read in the scientific literature of 
the day. It must not be supposed, however, that 
his library was confined to the classes above-men¬ 
tioned ; on the contrary, there is hardly any 
branch of antiquarian literature which is not well 
represented in it. Though he loved his books so 
well that he never lent a volume from his library 
without anxiety lest any harm should befall it, it 
may safely be said that he never refused any rea¬ 
sonable application for a loan even of his most 
prized treasures. With the desire that his library 
should not be useful and interesting only to him¬ 
self and his immediate friends, Mr. Huth had 
superintended the compilation of a descriptive 
catalogue of it, and during the last eight years he 
had given the most anxious care and attention to 
this work. That he was not spared to see the 
completion of this undertaking is deeply to be 
regretted, but as the whole of it is in MS. and 
about one-half in type, it is to be hoped that it 
may not be allowed to remain unfinished. Mr. 
Huth had also superintended tho printing of 
several volumes, of which only fifty copies were 
struck off’ for presentation to his friends. These 
were :—A Journey through England A.D. 1752, 
from a MS. in his library; Fugitive Poetical- 
Pieces, in two thick octavo volumes; and a 
volume of Prefaces, Dedications, and Epistles, 
principally taken from unique or rare volumes in 
his own collection. He also printed a volume for 
presentation to the members of the Philobiblon 
Society, of which he was a member, consisting 
of a repriut of the seventy Black-letter ballads 
which he purchased at the sale of the library of 
Mr. Geo. Daniel. This volume he allowed to be 
republished in a less sumptuous form and without 
the woodcuts, which were engraved for the pri¬ 
vately printed edition. 

A notice of Mr. Huth would be worse than 
incomplete if no mention were made of his per¬ 
sonal character. He was naturally of so retiring 
and unobtrusive a disposition that to those who 
knew but little of him he might seem to be of 
a cold and unsympathetic nature; but all who 
knew him well would bear testimony to tho per¬ 
fect nobility of his mind and the chivalric trustful¬ 
ness of his heart, as well as to his extreme sensitive¬ 
ness for the feelings and wants of others. 
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EARL GUTZKOW. 

Karl Gutzkow, the well-known German novelist 
and dramatist, died a few days ago at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main. He was born at Berlin in 1811, and 
belonged to a generation of literary men of which 
Heinrich Laube is the sole survivor, and which 
took its watchword from the excitement caused 
by the revolutionary events of 1830. The move¬ 
ment represented by these writers was known as 
that of “Young Germany,” and the Prussian 
Government contributed much to their popularity 
by the tyrannical order which prohibited, not only 
the books they had written, but also those they 
might write in the future. Gutzkow made his 
literary debut in 1833 with a satirical novel named 
Malm Guru,: the History of a God ; but the 
book which made him famous was the notorious 
Wally die Zioeiflerin, a determined onslaught on 
marriage, religion, and society generally. The 
success of the book was again largely due to the 
brutal imprisonment of the author. Gutzkow's 
second and more mature period is marked by the 
novel The Knights of the Holy Ghost (sug¬ 
gested by an expression in Heine's Harzreise), suc¬ 
ceeded in 1859 by his masterpiece, Her Zauberer 
■ton Rom. Both novels were published in no 
less than nine volumes, and the tales qua tales 
certainly suffer by this inordinate length. But 
both, and especially the Wizard of Rome., are 
brimful of new and, as the event has shown, in 
most cases correct ideas and prognostications. 
Gutzkow was also a successful dramatist, and his 
comedies Her Konigelieutenant (founded on an 
episodeof Goethe's youth), Has Urbilddes Tartuffe, 
ns well as his tragedy Uriel Acasta, still keep 
the stage. His contributions to periodical 
literature—essays on poetry, philosophy, art, and 
the drama—were legion. Gutzkow's recent 
novels show a marked decline of power, at least 
when compared with the works of his mature 
period. As an artist he was always hampered 
by the political or anti-religious “ purpose ” from 
which none of his books is free. But many of 
his ideas have germinated in the modern Empire. 


ROTES or TRAVEL. 

The main body of the London Missionary 
Society’s Expedition reached Ujiji on August 23, 
in good health and strength, eighteen days after 
leaving Mirambo. Black-mail was levied upon it 
by Katalumpula and the ferryman who carried 
them across the Malagarazi river; but these ex¬ 
actions would have been more severe had not 
Mirambo shown his interest in the expedition by 
attaching a small escort to it. The journey was 
an unprecedentedly fortunate one. No goods were 
lost or stolen, and few of the difficulties which 
ether travellers had to encounter were experienced. 
The Rev. J. B. Thomson has selected a hill within 
a distance of three miles from Ujiji, and close to 
Kingoma Bay, upon which to establish the first 
missionary station. 

Dr. G. R. Credner’s monograph on Deltas, 
published as a supplement to Petermann's Mit- 
theilungen, deals in an exhaustive manner with 
one of the most interesting subjects of physical 
geography. The author describes and classifies 
the principal deltas of the world, and then dis¬ 
cusses their origin and the conditions most favour¬ 
able to their formation. A secular upheaval of 
the coast accelerates the formation of a delta, 
while its subsidence may altogether prevent it, 
even though the quantity of sediment deposited 
near the mouth of the river be very considerable. 
Lake deltas are similarly influenced by a rise or 
fall of the lake level. Among the numerous maps 
accompanying this paper there is one exhibiting 
the upheaval and subsidence of land. The author 
is Prtvatdocent of geography at the University of 
Halle. 

IIcoo vox Koppehfels describes in the Mittheil- 
tingen a trip to the cataracts of the Muni river, 


and thence into the Crystal or West African slate 
mountains, where he found scattered settlements 
of Etemo, Manga, Otonto, and Toko, in the 
midst of the Fan and Osheba. Theso tribes speak 
a language differing from that of the Fan, and 
akin to that spoken by the Shekiani and Balinyi. 
They are poor and harmless, and, far from placing 
obstacles in the path of European travellers, are 
willing to accompany them into the interior. 
Elephants and gorillas abound, and are exceedingly 
bold. 

M. Marche proposes to start in February next 
for Western Africa. He intends to ascend the 
Benue and thence to push south for the Congo. 

TnE forthcoming number of Petermann's Mitt- 
heilungen contains a notice on Maps at the Paris 
Exhibition, in which the English exhibits are not 
very favourably spoken of; an article on the Chonos 
Archipelago by Dr. Carl Martin, with a map 
based upon surveys made by Capt. E. Simpson, 
of the Chilian Navy ; &c. 

At the last meeting of the French Geographical 
Society, a letter was read from Dr. Crevaux, stat¬ 
ing that he had succeeded in ascending the River 
Oyapock in French Guiana, and had collected all 
the materials necessary for the construction of a 
good map of the country traversed. He intends 
to continue his journey, and to return by some 
hitherto unexplored water-route. Not having 
found any inhabitants on the upper waters of the 
Oyapock, he has been obliged to leave behind him 
provisions, baggage, and part of his followers. 
He now has with him but three negroes, whom he 
describes as “ choisis parmi lea moins mauvais,” 
and in any case none of them will be able to 
desort, as he has sent his canoes back. He reached 
the source of the Oyapock on September 21, and 
is now in the heart of the country of the Oyam- 
pis, having crossed the ridge which separates the 
Oyapock basin from that of the Amazon. 

M. Alfred Rabaud, President of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Marseilles, in forwarding the 
interests of which he has shown great activity 
and energy, has just been elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Two new geographical societies have recently 
been formed in France, the one at Rouen under 
the presidency of M. Gabriel Gravier, and theother 
at Nancy under that of M. J. V. Barbier. 

The January number of the new geographical 
periodical, the Monthly Record of Geography, will 
contain, in addition to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, an article on the 
mountain passes of the Afghan frontier of British 
India, by Mr. C. R. Markham, C.B., illustrated 
by a map. 

The members of the gold-prospecting and ex¬ 
ploring expedition which arrived at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, in the Colonist a little more than 
seven months ago bound themselves not to send 
any account of their proceedings to Australia, and 
consequently only occasional rumours have been 
heard about them. Recently, however, Mr. 
Hanran, one of their leaders, who had been com¬ 
pelled to return to Cooktown through ill-health, 
has deemed it his duty to publish some particulars 
respecting the country, chiefly with the view of 
showing what the chances of gold-prospectors 
really are in New Guinea. The Colonist party, 
which consisted of fourteen men, with seven pack- 
horses, crossed the Laluka River, some twelve 
miles from the coast, on May 8, determined to 
prospect the Goldie River for gold. This they 
did with much perseverance and under great 
difficulties owing to the nature of the country, 
but only found colours of gold and black sand. 
They then returned to the camp on the Laluka, 
and after a week’s rest a party was formed with 
the intention of going to the bead-waters of the 
Goldie River. They crossed the Laluka and went 
up the old track for five miles, when they crossed 
the Goldie River, and steered east between the 
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Laluka and Momelia rivers. After about twelve 
miles the ranges compelled them to keep closer to 
the Laluka; a little further on they saw the greet 
waterfalls of that river, and it became evident that 
they would have to ascend on to the table-land, 
which they believe to be one of the Astrolabe 
ranges. In this journey tho Goldie was prospected 
to its source, but not even colours could be oh 
tained, nor could any trace of gold be found in 
any of the branches at the head of the river. Mr. 
Hanran wishes “ it to be generally known that as 
much as one pennyweight of gold had not been 
discovered in the Goldie River or its tributaries’ 
when he left New G uinea. He states that that river 
does not, as was supposed, receive the waters 
of the Mount Stanley or Main Range, which is 
drained by a large river as yet unexplored; it 
trends north-west, and empties itself into thesea 
at Redscar B.iy. In conclusion, he says 
“ There is plenty of game on the Laluka, includ¬ 
ing several sorts of pigeons, of which the Go*ra 
is the best; it weighs from 6 lbs. to 8 lbs. vhen 
cleaned. Scrub turkeys, also, are plentiful. There 
are, bosides, different kinds of duck ; one is a whistling 
duck, and perches on tho trees. 'Wild pigs are nu¬ 
merous, but it is almost impossible to get them, as 
they live in tho thickest of the scrub aod are verj 
wild. Kangaroo and wallaby are in abundance. After 
leaving the vicinity of the Laluka, there is no game 
to be had, not even tho kangaroo. Birds of paradise 
are scarce; wo saw some up the country and got a 
few.” 

The Moniteur Universel has lately received s 
series of interesting letters from M. Paul Soleillet 
in Western Africa, but which are somewhat earlier 
in point of date than that alluded to in last weeks 
Academy. 

At the November meeting of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society Admiral von Krusenstern gave 
an account of the journeys which he had made on 
the river Pdtchora in order to study the possi¬ 
bility of putting its basin into communication 
with that of the Obi. The idea of uniting Russia 
in Europe with Siberia by a water-way has Ion: 
engaged his attention, but it was not till 1ST 
that he was able to organise an expedition to ex- 
plore the region. The first attempt was unsuccess¬ 
ful, as a variety of circumstances prevented him 
from reaching the watershed of the two basics- 
Admiral von Krusenstern was not, however, dis¬ 
couraged by this failure, and he was enabled to 
carry out his expedition in 1876. Ascending the 
Sart-Iou, one of the affluents of the Pdtchora, he 
reached the watershed, assured himself of the prox¬ 
imity of the Sart-Iougan, a tributary of the Obi, 
and ascertained the fact that both the Sart-Iou 
and the Sart-Iougan are navigable. The ecientihc 
results of the journey include, among other 
matters, the levelling of the principal portions of 
the route, a complete series of astronomical obeer- 
tions, and much information of a general nature 
respecting a region of which but little is known. 

The series of papers by Dr. Schweinfurth on 
the Unknown Regions of Egypt, which have ap¬ 
peared in UEsploratore, have just been published 
at Milan in a separate form under the title of H 
Terra Incognita dell' Rgilto propriamente dfUe. 
accompanied by a map and other illustrations, 
among which the most noticeable is a plan of the 
city of Sanah, the supposed capital of the Queen ot 
Sheba. 

Prof. Kieff,rt has been making a scientific 
complaint in the Berlin Xational Zeitung of the 
reappearance of the great Central Asian sea- 
serpent, that “ dream of Slav credulity,’ tae 
restoration of the Amu-darva, or Oxus, to 
ancient bed. The Professor considers that General 
Stebnitzki's Report of his explorations in 1373-o 
brings down to its real proportions a “ warmed-up 
myth ” which has at times dazzled Russian amh*- 
tiou and ignorance, from Peter the Great’s days to 
ours, with the extravagant idea of the possession 
of uninterrupted water-way from Moscow to 
Khulm or Kunduz—that is, to within about lot 
miles from the Hindoo Koosh. It has been con- 
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clusively shown by Von Gojen and Lerch that 
the statements and traditions of the ancient Arabs 
and others, which describe the Oxus as once flow¬ 
ing, not, as now, into the Aral, but into the 
Caspian, were mere speculative combinations ex¬ 
clusively based on the fact of the existence of an 
abandoned river-bed at certain points of the 
plateau or isthmus of Ust-urt, which lies be¬ 
tween the two great inland seas. Prof. Kiepert 
alludes to Peter the Great’s recognition of the 
value of this old channel as an eventual element 
in the realisation of his plans of Asiatic military 
or commercial enterprise—plans on which, we 
should observe, authentic information is as silent 
as it is on the hydraulic hints said to have been 
given to Peter by a certain Turkoman of Astra¬ 
khan. Better informed than Peter, the Czar 
Alexander should know that the old bed of the 
Oxus, which General Stebnitzki examined for a 
length of 440 miles, belongs to geology, and 
not to history. The entire absence of all 
traces of anterior civilisation, such as remains 
of buildings or canals, along the line of 
the General's exploration shows that the aban¬ 
doned channel dates from pre-historic Turkestan, 
whereas the present Oxus runs through com¬ 
paratively modern alluvial formations of its own 
making. From time to time the river overflows 
its Ivhivan banks, pouring and filtering as far 
westward as Lake Sarikamiisch. Arrived at the 
“ Yellow Ileeds” (ninety miles from the Ivhivan 
town Bend), the truant waters would have 340 
miles to run before reaching Balkan Bay in the 
Caspian, and, says Prof. Kiepert, the job of com¬ 
pletely restoring their ancient bed, over such a 
length of desert isthmus, would overtask the 
financial resources of the richest State; so that 
“ JSlav credulity” must abandon this seductive 
dream in favour of the only practical method 
by which Russian commerce can be conveniently 
brought to the heart of Central Asia—by the 
construction, that is, of a railway between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tat Cornhill gives us an “ Hour in a Library,” 
in the form of a criticism of Landor most solid and 
sound. Besides much that Mr. Stephen has to say 
of Landor himself, there are many passages bv the 
way that deserve notice and quotation; such as 
that in which he develops his statement—directed 
-against Landor's and Wordsworth's theory—“ that 
it is an utterly untenable proposition that great 
men have been generally overlooked in their own 
day: 

It is, indeed, true that much ephemeral undor- 
wood has ofton hidden iD part tho majestic forms 
which now stand out as sole relics of the forest. It 
is true also that tho petty spite and jealousy of con¬ 
temporaries, especially of their ablest contemporaries, 
has often prevented the full recognition of great men. 
Anil there bavo been somo whose fame, like that of 
.Bunjan and Defoe, has extended among the lower 
sphere of readers before receiving the ratification of 
.constituted judges. But such irregularities in the 
distribution of fame do not quite meet tho point. I 
doubt whether one could mention a single case in 
which an author, overlooked at the time both by the 
•critics and the mass, has become famous; and the 
cases are very rare io which a reputation once decayed 
lias again taken root and showed real vitality.” 

The writer goes on to point out how very hollow, 
for the most part, are the “resuscitations” of 
which modern literature shows so many examples, 
liven if we take tho cases of men who retain, and 
.always will retain, a charm for the few, their real 
power in the world is not great. “Though such 
men as Chapmau, Webster, and Ford, have received 
the -wwrmest eulogies of Lamb and other able 
successors, their vitality is spasmodic and un¬ 
certain. We read them, if we read them, at the 
point of the critic's bayonet.” A temper of mind 
like this is not one to which an enthusiastic judg¬ 
ment of Landor is possible; and hence Mr. Stephen, 


while allowing to Landor the gift of consummate 
style, confesses that he is bored by him. Ilis dia¬ 
logues want that unity which is essential to truly 
dramatic work; often they degenerate into mere 
monologues, so that some of them “ might as well 
be headed, in legal phraseology, Landor v. Landor, 
or at most Landor v. Landor and Another—the 
other being some wretched man-of-straw, or Guy 
Faux eltigv dragged in to be belaboured with 
weighty aphorisms, and talk obtrusive nonsense;” 
his political and religious notions are childish and 
solf-contradictory; bis critical judgments are too 
self-willed, with a hatred and contempt for the 
romantic and tho mystic, and consequently with 
only a conventional word of praise for the great 
masters of that kind of art—for Plato, Dante, and 
Shaksnere. “ He has no basis of serious thought,” 
says Mr. Stephen ; and therefore this “ most 
superhuman of schoolboys ” has rather a shallow 
view of life, with “no answer or vestige of an 
answer for any problems of his—nor, indeed, of 
any other—time.” Mr. Henry James writes in 
the same number the first part of another of his 
excellent short stories; returning, as is so natural 
in him, to the attractive theme of contrast and 
contact between the Old World and the New, 
though dealing this time with a very different 
phase of the contrast from that presented in “ The 
Europeans.” For a masterly transcription of the 
talk of a pretty, clever, shallow, American mar¬ 
ried coquette, we recommend readers to turn to 
the pages that report Mrs. Westgate's first con¬ 
versation with Lord Lambeth. 

Blackwood is certainly more readable this month 
than it often succeeds in being. The paper on 
“ French Home Life,” the fourth of a second series, 
is as ill-natured and one-sided as preceding papers, 
but it is written with undeniable liveliness, and 
with an epigrammatic force in point of style which 
lifts it out of the ruck of ordinary magazine articles. 
Unluckily the paper, like a good deal else of the 
author's work, leaves the impression that the style 
has been cared for a good deal at the expense of 
the matter. Mr. Ilamerton's “ Round my House ” 
is not so well furnished with pointed paragraphs; 
but that it contains the impressions of a true 
observer of French life anxious to see clearly first, 
and to record faithfully afterwards, is as evident 
on the one hand as it is plain on the other that 
the author of the Blackwood papers will only see 
just so much of the country analysed as will suit 
a preconceived literary effect. But in these davs 
of slipshod writing, 6uch briskness and eise of stvle 
ought not to pnss without a word of acknowledg¬ 
ment. The article on “ The Fruit and Vintage of 
Herefordshire ” ought to delight the hearts of 
Herefordshire people, and briug a welcome dash 
of spring bloom and autumn colour into this 
December snow and dreariness. It is evidently 
the work of one who has grown up, perhaps even 
grown old—if one may draw conclusions from 
certain passages in the article—among apple and 
pear orchards, who knows all their practical secrets 
and methods, and yet who has certainly managed 
in this paper to bring apples, and even modern 
apple-growers, within tho range of literature 
by a certain happy fanciful use of homely facts 
and material. There is not the least preten¬ 
sion m the article, but its simplicity and zest 
make it very pleasant reading. The paper on 
“Journalists" is entertaining, and will give out¬ 
siders glimpses behind the scenes; while the lovers 
of particularly ugly ghost stories will find an in¬ 
artistic example in “ The Cottage by the River.” 

Macmillan contains a good deal of politics and 
a good deal of poetry; a paper, not too well 
written, on “ Tbe Scottish Philosophy,” by Prof. 
Clark Murray ; a further and longer instalment of 
“Haworth’s;” and a remarkable paper by Mr. 
Tylor on “ BackgRmmon among tbe Aztecs.” The 
title is a little misleading, for half the article is 
occupied with a general history of backgammon, 
and its kindred games, in Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
and Modern India, before we come to North 


America at all. Mr. Tvlor shows his usual skill 
in tracing the varieties of type to which “ the back¬ 
gammon family ” are liable, while retaining their 
general definition as “ games which consist in mov¬ 
ing pieces on a diagram, not at the player's free 
choice, as in draught-playing, but conformably 
to the throws of lots or dice.” lie supposes “ that 
the draughts were originally mere counters, such 
as little stones, shullled on a calculating hoard to 
reckon up the successive throws, and that it was 
an afterthought to allow skill in the choice of 
moves.” The most notable members of the 
family are certainly the two on which Mr. Tylor 
founds the argument of his piper—tho modem 
Indian pachisi and the Mexican game of patolli, 
the latter of which, as described in Gomara’s 
History of the Indies, is the very image and re¬ 
petition of the former. It would take up more 
space than we can afford to follow Mr. Tylor 
through the curious details of the game which 
he gives; we need only notice one point of 
analogy — viz. the principle of scoring-, the 
highest score heiug counted for the rarest throw, 
just as with us “doubles” count four times 
the figure. The writer’s conclusions are, in 
the first place, that the game must have come 
to Mexico from Asia ; and. secondly, that 
“ if we are bound to open a theoretical road for 
even a well-marked game to migrate by from Asia 
to America, then there are plenty of other matters 
waiting for passige along the route.” A vast 
number of coincident beliefs and observances, on 
which Mr. Tylor only touches lightly, will have to 
be explained; and it may well be that trackiug 
tbe migrations of a game may lead to solutions of 
the highest ethnological importance. We may 
observe, by the way, that Mr. Tylor throughout 
assumes that the game must have been “ imported” 
into Mexico from Asia, and says nothing of a 
possible Asiatic origin of the Mexicans themselves. 

Temple Bar is this month decidedly entertain¬ 
ing, in its gossipy way. The best paper is a 
long one on that strange character Thomas IIol- 
croft, author of The Road to Ruin, and numerous 
other plays; himself the son of a vagrant, and 
brought up “ on the tramp,” or in a horse- 
trainer’s stables, or at the cobbler’s stall; then 
turning strolling player, and often nearly starving 
for want of a week's salary; afterwards a 
successful dramatist, and able to command 1,500 1. 
for the copyright of a book of travels; Rnd 
again committed to Newgate for his dangerous 
political opinions. Such a man, had he been 
a Frenchman, would long since have attracted 
some first-rate critic to tell his story; in England 
his fame must be content to trust itself to the 
chatty biographer in Temple Bar. Another paper, 
slighter still, is that on Mdlle. Aisse or Haydee, 
the interesting young Circassian who was picked 
up in the Constantinople slave-market by the 
French Ambassador, and who afterwards became 
an important member of the cleverest society of 
the capital under Louis XV. 
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FLORENCE LETTER. 

Florenoe : Decembor 12, 1878. 

Almost simultaneously with the Leopardi family 
correspondence, reviewed in my last letter, two 
other works appeared to swell our knowledge of 
the poet’s life and works. One of these comes to 
us from Germany: Opere inedite di Giacomo 
Leopardi pubblicat.e mgli Autograji Recanatesi, 
da Giuseppe Cugnoni (Ilalle: Niemeyer). This 
volume consists mainly of philological essays and 
translations from ancient writers, many being 
schoolboy attempts, which, although valuable to 
those interested in the examination of Leopardi's 
course of study and lines of thought, have little 
interest for general readers whose chief concern is 
with Leopardi the poet. The second volume will, 
however, comprise some sketches of literary work, 
and an idyl—“Le Riinembranze ”—never before 
published. 

Of greater importance in every respect is Signor 
Prospero Viani's Appemlice all 1 Epislolario e agli 
Scritti Giovanili di Giacomo Leopardi (Florence: 
Barbera), for this volume, beside many docu¬ 
ments and interesting records of the poet’s 
youth, gathered from the lips of surviving 
members of the family, contains many note¬ 
worthy letters from Leopardi himself relating 
to the principal incidents of his much-tormented 
life. For instance, at the age of twenty-one, 
sickened by the iron rule and unsympathetic 
atmosphere of his home, and hopeless of winning 
his father's permission to use his energies and 
carve his own way in the world, he laid his plans 
for a secret flight. But as at that time passports 
were required for the shortest journey, he had to 
apply for the necessary papers to a friend of the 
family. This friend in writing to Count Monaldo 
innocently betrayed the plot, for the poet had im¬ 
plied if not asserted that his father sanctioned his 
departure. Upon this there were terrible scenes 
in the Recanati household. The indignant father 
hung the passport on the wall, and ironically hade 
his son take it when he pleased. Among other 
preparations for escape Giacomo Leopardi had 
composed a farewell letter, craving his father’s 
forgiveness, and setting forth the reasons driving 
him to a stop which in those days was judged a 
far more desperate one than it would be now. 
Tragically earnest in tone, though couched in the 
most respectful terms, this eloquent letter is 
in fact a tremendous denunciation of parental 
tyranny. What that tyranny was may he con¬ 
ceived from the fact that until over the age of 
twenty the young man had never been permitted 
to leave the house unaccompanied. His every 
act, his every thought, was subject to jealous 
scrutiny, nnd yet, as he reminds his father, he had 
done nothing to justify this unceasing distrust. 


Besides, there is plenty of evidence to show that, 
even by intimate friends, Count Monaldo was con¬ 
sidered “excessively severe with his children.” 
This letter is now for the first time before the 
world, and though we are not told that it ever 
reached his father's eyes, it may well he that 
it helped to bring aliout the poet’s first release 
from bondage, his long talked of journey to Rome. 
For that Recanati was a prison rather than a home 
is seen by every allusion to it in Leopardi's cor¬ 
respondence, save in communications with his 
father. Notwithstanding his warm affection for 
brothers and sisters, he never returned there 
except under the pressure of material necessity. 
On one of these visits, some ten years after 
the date of his attempted flight, he writes 
to his friend Rosini that he “ is bursting 
with rage and ennui, that he can do nothing, hope 
nothing.” Yet during the interval he had spent 
years at Bologna, Florence, Rome, and found con¬ 
tentment nowhere. 

For, as we know, his life was a continual 
struggle against bodily suffering, mental unrest, 
defeated hopes; and, though some few discerning 
friends, like Pietro Giordani, Bunsen, and Niebuhr, 
appreciated his powers, it was only after his death 
that his genius began to win universal recognition. 
Few lives, in short, have been so densely clouded 
by gloom and despondency; and the intensely 
tragic earnestness of the man precluded him from 
culling any sweetness from the scenes and cir¬ 
cumstances of daily life. His feeling for nature, 
for example, no one can doubt, yet it brought him 
no comfort; and it is significant that among 
memoranda for a projected poem, after sketching 
a noble landscape, he adds: “ and a vast moun¬ 
tain slope, with passers-by lost to sight as they 
cross it; emblems of infinity.” 

Signor Viani’s volume gives us some curious 
details of Leopardi’s mode of study. One day, a 
friend sitting beside him, while he was working at 
one of his dialogues, noticed that whenever he 
had filled a page he took up an English grammar 
and studied it attentively until his ink had dried. 
“ I never use pounce,” he explained; “I learn 
English while my writing dries, and German I 
acquired in the same manner.” His strength of 
will wos also shown in the way he combated the 
cold, from which he suffered so intensely. He 
could not have a fire—whether from dislike to it 
or from poverty is not explained—and so used to 
sit writing for hours tucked in a big hag stuffed 
with feathers. 

We also learn that Silvia, the heroine of one 
of Leopardi's earliest and most impassioned poems, 
was a beautiful girl of Recanati who died very 
young. Giacomo and his brother, from their 
study window, used to watch her working at her 
loom and talk with her by signs. His love-affair 
with Nerina, the coachman's daughter, was carried 
on in the same Platonic, far-away fashion; and 
though in after-years he more than once expe¬ 
rienced the passion of love, he never seems to 
have been loved in return. The exaggerated con¬ 
tempt for women and sweeping denunciations of 
the sex expressed in letters to his cousin Melchiore 
are plainly the outcome of one of the unrequited 
passions that helped to embitter his life. In all 
things fate was adverse to him. 

Storia della Letteratura Italiana di Adolfo 
Bartoli. Vol. I. (Florence: Sansoni.) The 
name of the learned author, Professor of 
Italian Literature at the Istituto Superiore of 
Florence, is sufficient guarantee of the genuine 
importance of this introductory volume to a new 
History of Italian Literature. Prof. Bartoli, the 
author of a previous work, I primi due Secoli 
della Letteratura Italiana, which is of great value 
to all philological and historical students, tells us 
that his new hook is addressed rather to the 
general reader. This first instalment treats of the 
fundamental characteristics of mediaeval litera¬ 
ture, laying bare the groundwork on which later 
monuments of Italian genius were erected. The 
following lists of contents will give an idea of 
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the ground covered by these preparatory essays: 

I. Chronicles; II. Histories in Verse and Historical 
Songs; III. Moralities; IV. Legends; V. Re¬ 
ligious Lyrics; VI. Religious Drama; VIL En¬ 
cyclopaedias ; VIII. Poetry of the Goliards; 

IX. The Fabliaux and the Romance of Reyruri ; 

X. The Romance of the Rose ; XI. Proveipl 
Poetry. 

Not unfrequently histories of literature are 
treated almost exclusively from the literary point 
of view. This is not the case with the present 
work, for Prof. Bartoli with his wide and critics! 
literary knowledge and charm of style combine? 
equal scientific accuracy. Indeed, he may be said 
to have special qualifications for examining the 
literature of the Middle Ages, to which betas 
devoted so many years of study and philological 
research. Of special interest, we venture to think, 
will he found the chapter on the Chronicles, con¬ 
taining a summary of Salimhene’s Records, and 
that on the wandering scholars, or Qoliardi ; while 
throughout the volume we admire the authors 
keenness in probing the temper of the mediaeval 
mind, and his masterly method of pointing out 
the gradual evolution of higher intellect In 
speaking of the Trojan legends, and how in the 
Middle Ages every Italian city claimed ss its 
founder some one of the heroes of Troy, he re¬ 
marks that 

“ it was an obscure and unconscious instinct that 
urged Italians to become heirs and maintainors of 
antiquity, and it was at the same time the spin! 
precursor to the Renaissance; it was the stirring ot 
the latent Latin element which became history in tb- 
works of learned men, and turned to legend in tin 
popular fancy.” 

We must not forget to note the ever-increasing 
activity of Italy in the field of historical research. 
Carefully-annotated documents from the record? 
of this or that Italian city are continually appesr- 
ing to facilitate the labours and add to the wealth 
of material at the disposal of future historians. 
The Director of the Siena Archives (Signor 
Banchi) has just published a collection of Sienese 
Statutes of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, which give new illustrations of the manner? 
of the period and precious evidence concerning 
sundry disputed modes of speech. 

Among new works for the winter season wi 
are promised a biography of that much-persecuted 
man, Antonio Foscarini, Venetian Ambassador t • 
London in the reign of James I., from the pen of 
Signor Morpurgo, hitherto best known as a writer 
on political economy. Prof. De Gubernati? 
announces the publication in hook form of the 
lectures on Manzoni delivered by him at Oxford 
last spring; while numerous English readers will 
hail with delight the appearance of a new edition 
of Vasari (Florence: Sansoni), enriched by the 
addition of many notes and corrections of long¬ 
standing errors, by the well-known critic Signor 
G. Milanesi. This will be in eight octavo volume?, 
two of which are already published. 

In conclusion, I must call attention to a new 
book by the very popular writer Prof. Pw® 
Mantegazza, entitled La mia Tarolozza, which 
is the daintiest of the many dainty editions issue* 1 
by that enterprising publisher Signor Nicola 
Zanichelli, of Bologna. It is a cheerful sign >’* 
literary prosperity when a firm noted for the 
liberality of its dealings with authors can affor l 
to offer to the public volumes finely printed 
exquisite paper and enriched with fanciful head¬ 
ings, arabesques and vignettes for which 
choice old Aldine editions have been ransacntsl. 

The hook—as its name, My Palette, implie-- 
consists of stray thoughts, aphorisms and <?*• 
grams, and is intended to form a page of 1 he 
history of the human mind. In the Preface. 
Prof. Mantegazza explains the conception of ■>*? 
work in the following terms :— 

“ It is perhaps the first time that & writer offers v»u 
the thoughts of thirty years of his life (between mo 
ages of sixteen and forty-six) arranged like insects in 
an entomological collection—each with its re f l‘ tv;r ' 
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d;iie and birthplace—so that you may follow their 
ascending and descending parabnla and mark their 
course through the hysterical melancholies of youth to 
the daring of manhood and the precise and definite 
forms of the crystallised convictions of middle age. 
Surely the thoughts of man aro at least as worthy of 
attention as the glittering specimens of Coleoplera and 
Lepidopicra impaled on pins in the cases of a museum! ” 
And as the author is a literary artist and a keen 
observer of nature and mankind, a9 well as a dis¬ 
tinguished physiologist, some witty definition, 
quaint aphorism or suggestive idea meets our eyes 
at every page of this pleasant little volume. Let 
tis hope that thirty years hence the author will 
continue the series, for things would be at a bad 
pass were human thoughts so utterly crystallised 
at the age of forty-six as to be incapable of 
further progression. A few specimens culled at 
random may serve to give a taste of the quality of 
this little collection. 

“ To separate is science : to reunite is art." 

“Libraries arc kaleidoscopes of human thought.” 

“ Life is a volume of which the irruta-corrige forms 
the largest portion." 

“ Italy must be visited to learn what man has done, 
London and Paris to recognise what he can do, and 
America to seo what he will do." 

“ The joy of repose lasts au hour : the joy of labour 
a lifetime.” 

“ Pride, like the thistle, is the only plant that 
grows in barren soil." 

Linda Viliam. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

AIoxoat, Dec. 23.—5 p.m. London Institution : “ A Story-tell- 
inK,” by W. It. S. Hul-ton. 

FtttliAT, Dec. 27.-8 P.M. Qnokett. 

Saithday, Dec. 28.-3 p.m. Itoyal Institution: “A Soap 
Bubble, I.,” by Prof. Dewar. 


8CIENCE. 

Kdllnscliriftcn und GuschirJi/iforschany. By 
Eberliard Schrader. (Giessen: Ricker.) 
Gdtschmid's attack on the results of 
Assyrian decipherment, and more especially 
•on Prof. Schrader, the coryphaeus of As¬ 
syrian decipherment in Germany, has called 
forth an elaborate and exhaustive reply 
from the latter. Unlike most controversial 
books, however, it is a good deal more than 
a mere reply; it is an important contribu¬ 
tion to the ancient history and geography of 
the East, which presents the results of 
Assyrian research in a clear and convincing 
form to the general reader, and offers much 
that is new to the special student. After 
reading Prof. Schrader’s chapters on the 
Assyrian Canon and its relation to the chron¬ 
ology of the Old Testament on the one 
lmnd, and the statements of classical writers 
on the other, it will be diSicult for even the 
most determined advocate of “ the old learn¬ 
ing ” to refuse any longer to admit the com¬ 
pleteness and exactitude of the Assyrian 
chronology, and the necessity of correcting 
tlie chronology of the Bible by means of it. 
Kqnally difficult will it be for him any 
longer to see in the mysterious Pul of Kings 
nnd Chronicles another personage than 
Tiglath-Pileser himself. 

As the book traverses so wide a field, geo¬ 
graphical and historical, I can do no more 
than draw attention to those parts of it 
•which either from their novelty or cogency of 
reasoning seem to be most worthy of regard. 
On the historical side, then, Prof. Schrader 
demonstrates that the two copyists of the 
Chaldean historian Berosus, Alexander Poly- 
Ixistor and Abydenns, give, the one the list 


of Babylonian kings, the other the list of 
Assyrian kings, during the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C., and since, owing to the con¬ 
quest of Babylonia by Assyria, the two lists 
frequently coincide, the demonstration has 
an important bearing on the critical treat¬ 
ment of our sources of Babylonian history. 
On the geographical side, the map of Western 
Asia as it existed in the Assyrian period is 
fairly restored. Prof. Schrader has em¬ 
bodied the geographical identifications which 
an advanced knowledge of the inscriptions 
has enabled the cuneiform scholar to make 
during the last few years, has added several 
new ones of his own, and has criticised or 
confirmed others that were doubtful. It is 
satisfactory to me to find that he accepts on 
the whole the identifications of localities in 
northern Syria which I proposed in the 
Academy two years ago. To these I would 
now add the town of Mitanu or Mutunu in 
the land of the Hittites, on the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates and not far from their 
capital Carchcmish, which is evidently the 
same place as Matenau, mentioned by the 
Egyptian king Ramses III.,in close connexion 
with Carchcmish. Arazik, which is named 
along with Mitanu, is compared by Prof. 
Schrader with the Eregizaof Ptolemy. The 
distinction which he draws in another part of 
his book between the Arabian Nabatheans— 
the Nebaioth of Genesis (called Nabaitai in 
the Assyrian inscriptions)—and the Aramean 
Nabatheans in Southern Babylonia (called 
Nabatu by the Assyrians) is quite convinc¬ 
ing. The difficulty which he finds, on the 
other hand, in accounting for one of the 
forms (Ya-at-nan) under which the name of 
our new acquisition, Cyprus, appears on the 
cuneiform monuments, may be solved by the 
fact that the second character in it has the 
phonetic value of <Z as well as at. Conse¬ 
quently the name should bo read Ya-a-nan, 
for the usual Yavnan, or [isle] “ of the 
Ionians ” or Greeks. 

It may bo hoped that after this volume we 
shall hear no more of those attacks on the 
results of Assyrian decipherment which still 
occasionally make their appearance, and are 
the fruit of either ignorance or misconcep¬ 
tion. Assyrian scholars have, no doubt, 
much to answer for. Some of them have 
been too ready to build theories on defective 
evidence, while others have rushed into 
print before they had passed through the 
long training and drudgery needful for in¬ 
terpreting the inscriptions. Bat the way to 
correct these errors is not by confounding 
together the certain and the uncertain, or 
by assuming that one who is entirely 
ignorant of a subject is better able to judge 
of it than those who have made it their 
special study. A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTKONOMY. 

Catalogue des dtoiles doubles et multiples en 
mouvement rclatif certain , Spc. Par Camille 
Flamniarion.—The number of known double stars 
is so large, and the observations of their relative 
positions are scattered through so many publica¬ 
tions, that the observers themselves, or even those 
astronomers who have paid some special attention 
to the subject, have not been able to give satis¬ 
factory answers to many questions connected with 
it, on account of the want of a comprehensive 


catalogue containing the collected results of the 
observations for each pair or system of stars, and 
giving the chief deductions from their detailed 
examination and comparison. The several partial 
catalogues of the kind which have appeared from 
time to time have long been inadequate to repre¬ 
sent the growing mass of observations, and M. 
Elammarion has, consequently, undertaken a very 
useful task by gathering the scattered materials 
from all sides, and by placing them and their re¬ 
sults in a compressed form at the service of 
observers and of scientific readers. Tko volume 
just published, which seems to represent about 
one-half of his undertaking, includes all double 
and multiple stars the relative motion of which 
appears to he established as certain. The 
number of these systems of stars is 810, 
of which 731 are double, 73 triple, 12 quad¬ 
ruple, 2 quintuple, and 1 sextuple, together 
1745 stars, variously connected or associated. 
The results of all the known observations of these 
stars are collected, the whole number of observed 
angles of position and of observed distances 
amounting to about 28,000, or to about 14,000 
complete measures. The list of observations of 
each double or multiple star is accompanied by a 
short account of its motion, of its history, of the 
magnitudes and colours of its components, and of 
the chief circumstances which may be of interest 
for the study of its nature. Some of these couples 
have been very frequently observed; others, on 
the contrary, have been much neglected; and, 
therefore, Flamniarion sent a list of them to tho 
chief double-star observers, asking for their re- 
observation, aud his appeal was willingly re¬ 
sponded to by observers in America as well as in 
Europe. When, at the end of the year 1876, Le 
Verrier learnt that Flammarion had had to appeal 
to foreign astronomers for their measurement, he 
placed one of the great equatorials of the Paris 
Observatory at. Lis disposal; and Flammarion ac¬ 
cordingly availed himself of the opportunity to 
make, during the year 1877, a series of observa¬ 
tions, which are communicated in the present 
volume, lie states that this is the first time that 
a series of double-star measures ha3 been made 
at a French observatory. The conciseness 
with which the catalogue is arranged and printed 
deserves praise aud recommendation. Practical 
observers and computers will appreciate the ad- 
[ vantage of having such a mass of data compressed 
into a bandy volume of moderate size, without the 
introduction of any sensible disadvantages. Tho 
places of the stars in the heavens are given by their 
right ascensions and polar distances for 1880. The 
lists of their observed relative positions furnish the 
date, expressed in hundredth parts of the year (ex¬ 
cept in the case of Castor, in which, for some un¬ 
explained reason, the fractions of the years are not 
given), the angle of position to tenths of a degree, 
the distance to hundredths or tenths of a second, 
and letters of reference indicating the observer. 
It would have been very desirable that in the 
table of abbreviations, in which these letters are 
explained, the volumes of the different publications 
should have been mentioned in which the original 
observations of the different observers are to be 
found. Tho absence of these necessary references 
is likely to give some trouble to readers who may 
wish to consult the original authorities. The 
statements which follow the lists of positions ap¬ 
pear to have been made with judgment and dis¬ 
cretion. The collection of all the partial results 
which the catalogue oilers allows Flammarion to 
classify the double stars according to certain pecu¬ 
liarities of their relative motions. He finds that there 
are altogether 358 cases of physically connected 
double stars, the motion of which in corresponding 
orbits round their common centre of gravity may 
be considered as certain. In thirteen cases the 
stars have already performed more than one revo¬ 
lution since the time of the first observations. The 
shortest period of revolution seems to belong to 
the star 8 Equulei, though it is yet doubtfu 1 
whether the period is fourteen years, or only one 
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half of it, or seven years. Ten systems of double 
stars revolve in less than sixty-one years, the last 
being that of £ Ursae Majoris. Then follows the 
sp lendid pair a Centauri, the components of which 
have been lately at their closest approach, and per¬ 
forin a whole revolution in about eighty-five years. 
In twenty-eight cases the observations extend over 
more than half a revolution; in forty-three cases 
over more than a quarter; in sixty-four cases over 
more than one-eighth. Besides the 358 cases in 
which FJammarion considers orbital motion as 
certainly established, he finds 200 in which it is 
indicated by the observations ns probable. He 
then mentions the systems which are physically 
connected, but the observed relative motion of 
which is rectilinear, and further the triple and 
quadruple systems, and the probable kind of rela¬ 
tion between their components. The number of 
double stars the members of which have been re¬ 
cognised as only optically, but not physically, con¬ 
nected amounts to 317. In the Preface the author 
expresses himself guardedly about the complete¬ 
ness of his catalogue, and claims the indul¬ 
gence of astronomers for the state in which 
it appears. But, so far as a preliminary 
perusal may allow any opinion to be formed, it 
seems probable that astronomers will scarcely be 
disposed to do anything but thank him for a 
practical and useful book. 

The Stan in their Courses .—By means of the 
Star-Atlas published under tins title, Mr. T. S. 
Biuley has provided those who are desirous to 
become acquainted with the stars in the heavens 
with a very effective “Introduction.” The Atlas 
is dedicated to the author'B own children, but 
children of all growths who have been backward 
in making friends with the stars will now find the 
tusk an easy and pleasant one. The Atlas consists 
of twenty-four plates, those marked with uneven 
numbers representing the aspect of the stars above 
the horizon at the corresponding uneven sidereal 
hours, while those marked with even numbers 
are the key-maps for the preceding ones. The 
twelve chief maps are not encumbered with any¬ 
thing beyond the black dots on white ground 
which represent the stars, while all the means 
requisite for identification, the reference lines, 
mimes and out-lines of constellations, desig¬ 
nations of stars, &c., are relegated to the 
corresponding key-maps. The adopted pro¬ 
jection is the equidistant one, the zenith of a 

S ince in latitude 61° 45' N. being in the centre. 

ear the horizon there is consequently sensible 
distortion. On the maps the places of 1400 stars, 
easily seen with the naked eye and rated by Ileis 
to be of at least a faint fifth magnitude, are laid 
down. Some incongruities in the size of the dots 
for different magnitudes must be allowed for. In 
the Introduction the author gives the right ascen¬ 
sions and declinations for the epoch 1800, together 
with their magnitudes, of 1558 Btars, arranged 
according to the constellations to which they 
belong. The first two columns of magnitudes 
might have been omitted with advantage. The 
A tlas is supplied with ample information for being 
properly used, and will justly be considered a great 
boon by many learners and teachers. 


BOTANY. 

The “ Pro-Embryo ” of Chara. — Three essays 
have recently appeared in the Journal of Botany 
on the systematic position of the Characeae ; the 
first by Mr. A. W. Bennett (July), who proposes 
to unite this order with the Muscineae; the second 
by Prof. Caruel (September), who assigns it a 
position between the vascular cryptogams and the 
phanerogams; and the third by Mr. Sidney Vines 
(December), who considers it an independent group 
intermediate between the Carposporeae and the 
Muscineae. Morphological and histological facts 
are so apparently thrown away on Prof. Caruel 
that space would bo wasted in considering his ex¬ 
traordinary proposal. Mr. Vines agrees with Mr. 
Bennett that it is incorrect to place the Characeae 


among the Carposporeao, since they have stronger 
affinities with the mosses, but lie would not go so 
far as to unite them, as Mr. Bennett proposes to do. 
Mr. Vines contends “ that a well-marked alternation 
of generations occurs in the life-history of Chara, and 
that the C/mro-plant with its reproductive organs 
is the oophore, the sporophore being represented 
by the embryo— i.e. the product of the develop¬ 
ment of the central cell of the archegouium. In 
order to indicate the fact that no spores are ever 
produced, so far as is at present known, by the 
sporophore of C/uira, we may speak of this plant 
as being ‘ aposporous,’ using a word which is sym¬ 
metrical with the term 1 apogamous,’ applied by 
De Bary to those ferns in whose life-history no 
process of sexual reproduction occurs.” 

ZoPF states (Sitzungshericht des hot. Verein. der 
Prov. Brandenburg, 27 Juli, 1877) that Spicaria 
Solani is a stage in the development of a Nectria, 
and Beinke states (Bot.. Zeit., November 27,1878) 
that in the course of researches carried out last 
summer by himself and his assistant, Dr. Bertbold, 
he had arrived at the same result. The latter 
gentlemen have also determined Fusisporium Solani 
to be the conidial form of a Pyrenomycete of the 
genus Hypomyces (II. Solani). 

The Etudes Phycologiqucs of M. Thuret have 
been published in a handsome volume under the 
editorship of M. Bornet. The investigations 
described and illustrated were made mostly be¬ 
tween 1840 and 1856, and some of them have 
already been published in the Recherches sur let 
Zoospores des Algues et lee Anthirtdies des Crypto¬ 
games, in 1861, in the Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles. The illustrations consist of fifty-one folio 
copper-plate engravings, and are carefully and 
beautifully drawn by M. Alfred Riosreux. All 
Ahe great divisions of marine Algae are repre¬ 
sented in the plates, the Fucaceae and Florideae 
occupying the largest part. A better editor for 
the Etudes Phycologiques could not have been 
found than M. Edouard Bornet. The publisher is 
G. Masson, Paris. 

Dr. H. Bauke contributes to the Botanische 
Zeitung, November 29 and December 6, a pre¬ 
liminary account of his work on the sexual genera¬ 
tion in the genera Platycerium, Lygodium, and 
Oymnogramme. Lygodium specially drew his 
attention because the structure of its spores when 
compared with that of the spores of Aneitnia and 
Mohria (see Bauke's Beitrdge sur Keimungs- 
geschichte der Schisaeaceen, Pringsheim’s Jahrb., 
Bd. xi.) gave rise to the expectation that the 
development of the prothallium would prove differ¬ 
ent from that he had already described as occurring 
in the two latter genera. Goebel's researches on 
the development of the prothallium of Gym.no- 
gramme leptophyUa (Bot. Zeit., 1877) caused 
Bauke to think this type not general, and to 
examine the links by which it is connected 
with that of the other Polypodiaceae. He has 
discovered in the development of the prothallium 
of Platycerium grande a quite new and peculiar 
type. Among the many other Polypodiaceae ex¬ 
amined by Bauke with this object (including 
species of Acrostichum) the normal type of the 
family was constant, it would be impossible to 
do sufficient justice to the general bearings of 
Dr. Bauke’s work with nothing but his prelimi¬ 
nary note before us, and full notice must be 
delayed until the publication of his promised 
memoir. 

“ Plant Distribution as a Field for Geo¬ 
graphical Research ” is the title of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Thiselton Dyer before the Geo¬ 
graphical Society. It is printed in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Society (vol. xxii., No. 0). 

A new species of Isoetcs is published in the 
Journal of Botany (December), by Dr. D. Moore. 
It is called Isoetes Moorei, and was found at Upper 
Bake Bray, county Wicklow, Ireland. It is very 
like Isoetes lacustris. 


TVirkung des Lichtes und der Wdrme avf 
Schwdrmsporen, by Prof. E. Strassburger.—The 
Botanische Zeitung (November 8) contains the 
author's risumi and Dr. Stahl's preliminary note 
of his experiments on the same subject (see 
Academy, September 28, 1878, p. 322). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society.— (Thursday, Ike. 12.) 

W. SporrtswooDH, Esq. LL.D., President, in tlm 
Chair. The following papers were read:—“ On the 
Flow of Water in uniform Regime in Rivers and other 
open Channels,” by Prof. James Thomson; “The 
Magic Mirror of Japan,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry ; 
“ On the Torsional Strain which remains in a Glass 
Fibre after release from Twisting Stress,” by Ur. 
Bopkinson ; “ Note in Correction of an Error in the 
• Notes on Physical Geology, No. V,’ ” by Dr. Haugh- 
ton; “ On the specific inductive Capacities of certain 
Dielectrics, Part I.,” by J. E. H. Gordon; “ Researches 
in Spectrum Analysis in Connexion with theSpectrmn 
of the Sun, No. VH,” by J. N. Lockyer. 


London Mathematical Society.—( Thursday, 
December 12.) 

C. W. Mbbbifikld, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The following communications were made to 
the society:—Mr. H. Perijml, “ On a Kinematic 
Paradox (the Rotameter);” Mr. S. Roberts, F.R.S., 
“ On the Forms of Numbers determined by Continued 
Fractions;” Prince Camille de Polignac, “On a 
Graphic Construction of the Powers of a Linear Sub¬ 
stitution.” 


Physical Society.— (Saturday, December 14.) 

Pbof. W. G. Adams, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Guthrie read a note by Mr. C. Boys “ On a Condenser 
of Variable Capacity.” This condenser was designed 
fur nse in connexion with the Holtz electrical machine 
to show i ha effect of condensation on the length of the 
spark. It consists of a test tube coated externally 
with tinfoil to form the inner armature, and a glass 
tube enclosing the test tube and having its onter 
surface covered with tinfoil for the outer armature. 
The inner tube can be slid out or iu along the length 
of the external tube, and the capacity thereby varied. 
Prof. Guthrie showed that a Bpark from the Holtz 
machine could by its means be gradnally reduced. 
Prof. Macdonnel stated that he had for some years 
used a similar apparatus, the inner coating, hoverer. 
being strong sulphuric acid.—Dr. O. J. Lodge ex¬ 
hibited a differential thermometer in which sstnraial 
water vapour takes the place of air or other gas- 
This application is based on the fact that the pressure 
of a saturated vapour in contact with its l'quid 
depends only on the temperature. An ordinary 
cryophorous answers the purpose when held so that 
the water occupies part of one bulb and a part of the 
stem next it; the greater the length of the waier 
column in the latter—that is, the more horizontal the 
cryophorous is held—the greater the sensitiveness ot 
the instrument. When both bulbs are »t one tem¬ 
perature, tha water in tube and bulb is at one level. 
If now there be a difference of temperature between 
the two bnlbs there will be a difference of pressure 
in the vapour in their interiors, and the level of the 
water will change until the pressure is equilibrated- 
Unlike air-thermometers, the sensitiveness does no; 
depend on the size of the bulbs or tube, and there i- 
no increase of volume of the vapour. Another form 
consists of a U-tube, with bulbs at the end 
arm, each bulb having some liquid, and the bend o> 
the tube containing a short column of it, or, for greeter 
sensitiveness, a series of films across the tube like dia¬ 
phragms. This thermometer is found to be correct 
for temperatures below that of the ordinary t * n ?*. rl V 
ture of the water and vapour; but inexact for high 
temperatures. With these latter the vapour-tension 
is not the same throughout the tube, and distillst'-on 
is set up. The instrument is a more sens five thermo¬ 
scope than the air-thermometer, and there is aim 0 * 
no limit to its sensitiveness to low temperatures. 1 e 
radiation from the hand held six inches from it * 011 ' 
sibly affects it, as also does the radiation from * piec“ 
of ice. For cla«s purposes it is likely to b* "- e 11 
from its simplicity and range of delicacy.—Mr. • 
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Clark, Coopers Hill College, from a series of experi¬ 
ments which lie is making on the surface-tension of 
liquid gases by means of their capillarity, gave the 
surface-tension of sulphurous anhydride ns 2 3 milli¬ 
grammes per square millimetre at— 15° C. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—( Monday, December 16.) 

Arthur Grotk, Esq , in the Chair. Capt. R. F. 
llurton read a paper on coins, &c., discovered by 
him in Midian, in which he gave an interesting 
account of his recent researches in that little-known 
land. The coins, of which he exhibited several speci¬ 
mens, were chiefly of interest as imitations of imitations 
of coins primarily minted at, and current in, Athens— 
h fact reminding numismatists of the way in which 
the gold coins of Philip of Macedon were copied by 
the Gauls and then again by the Britons from the 
Gaulish (to them) originals—a little before Caesar's 
invasion. Among the gems so exhibited was one with 
an inscription on it in an unusually angular form of 
Kufle, and and another bearing writing upon it which 
has much resemblance to the Arab mushujjar, or 
u branched” type. 


FINE ART. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY CATALOGUE. 

I. 

A careful perusal will convince many readers, 
as Dr. Ilichter has already shown in these columns, 
that the National Gallery Catalogue in its seventy- 
third issue requires thorough revision. Rut it 
may not be without use to register, for the benefit 
of those who are unfamiliar with the subject, a 
few more of the errors which ought to be corrected. 
The following remarks are for the present con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to the first three letters 
of the alphabet; but they may, if necessary, be 
■extended. 

To begin with a trivial error, let us note that 
the first name in the catalogue is also coupled 
with one of its earliest mistakes. Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli was born on the 13th, not on the 14th of 
October, 1474. The second name suggests no re¬ 
mark. Not so the third. Alunno'a life was for a 
lung time obscure; and in Mr. Wornum's days it 
was not surprising that the dates of his birth 
and death should be wanting. Now records tell 
us that Alunno’s name was Niccholo di Libera- 
tore di Mariano, of Foligno, born about 1430. 
His will shows that he was alive on August 18, 
1302. An inventory of December 1, 1302, de¬ 
scribes the property divided by his heirs. 
Rut, after all, Alunuo does not come natur- 
■ally into the pages of the catalogue. The 
J-’cce Homo assigned to him is certainly 
not his, but probably by Malteo da Sienna. 
Turning to Barbarella—that is, to Giorgione— 
we ask with what confidence it can now 
ire affirmed “ that he was born in 1477,” when 
jn-oofsare positively wanting to confirm the state¬ 
ment, and probabilities are altogether against it. 
A or is it in accordance with sound criticism to 
jiscribe to the same hand the splendid figure of a 
Jtnight in armour, which Samuel Rogers be¬ 
queathed to the nation, and the poor imitation 
■of the Giorgionesque which represents the death 
of Peter -Martyr. On what authority, too, we may 
usk, is Basaili described as a painter in 1470, 
when the earliest example with which his name 
is connected was executed in 1503 ? The same 
tloggedness of assertion is apparent in thiB as in 
affirming that Giovanni Bellini was born at 
Venice in 1427. With more modesty and correct¬ 
ness should we say that nothing is known of the 
birthplace or birthday of this great master—whose 
father was still an apprentice, and therefore 
probably unmarried, in 1425 at Florence—whose 
earliest known picture was executed in 1404; 
and then why omit in the notice of his 
life that Giovanni’s style was originally 
formed on the models of Mantegna and 
gradually changed under the influence of An- 
tonello aud other artists of his time? Anto- 


nello himself is described as born about 1414, a 
date well known to be untenable. Then he is 
taken to Venice in 1451, where he becomes ac¬ 
quainted with Domenico Veneziano, and Domenico 
then acquires the secret of oil-painting which he 
introduces into Florence. All this and much 
more that is now considered fabulous and untrue 
is still told as truth in the catalogue of the 
National Gallery. 

Simultaneously with these sins of commission 
we have others of omission which are equally 
glaring. If there is one artist more than another 
whose name deserves to be registered in the 
catalogue of our national collection, it is that of 
Vincenzo Catena. Yet the beautiful St. Jerome 
in /tie S/ndg, which is clearly his, remains 
“ascribed to Giovanni Bellini," while the great 
composition of the Warrior Adoring the. Infant 
Christ is still classed as a work of Bellini’s school. 

If we turn for a moment from the Venetian to 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, and look for an 
instant at the notices of Bickhuizen, Bergbem, 
and Bles, we discover again that the catalogue 
repeats antiquated facts and dates. Backlmizen 
did not die in 1709, hut on November 17, 1708. 
Bergbem was not born in 1024 ; be was christened 
on October 1, 1020. Henri De Bles is probably 
the artist registered as a pupil of l’atenier in the 
guild of paiuters at Antwerp in 1535. There is 
no warrant at all for saying that he lived at 
Malines, for what Albert Diirer says in his diary 
of the painter llenri who kept an inn at Malines 
is now shown to have reference to Ilenry Kelder- 
tnanu and not to Henry de Bles. Do Bles did not 
write his name “ Henricus Blesius," and the sig¬ 
nature in that form on a picture of the Munich 
gallery is probably a forgery. 

Reverting to the Italians: something more is 
known of Boccaccino than tho catalogue conveyt 
Not only are his works dated from 1490 to 1518, 
but we possess authentic copies of the payments 
for his frescoes in the cathedral of Cremona till 
June, 1519. Tlieu comes a copy of his will, dated 
January 14, 1525 (new style), and an inventory of 
the property divided among his heirs, drawn up 
on December 20, 1525, all of which has been in 
print since 1872. 

The catalogue seems to doubt whether Bono 
Ferrarese was a pupil of Squarcione or of Man¬ 
tegna, because he calls himself a disciple of Pisano 
in his picture at the National Gallery. But he 
painted a fresco in Mantegna’s company at Padua, 
and displays something of the style of the 
Squarcionesqties, so that we may believe he studied 
successively under several masters, and particularly 
under Mantegna. It is diliicult to admit “ that 
his style is effective ” or “ similar to that of 
Pisano.” Bonsignori, on the other hand, is said 
to have been a scholar of Mantegna, though he 
lived at Verona under the influence of Liberale 
till he was thirty-two years old. When he visited 
Mantua in 1487 he became an imitator, but he 
never was a scholar, of Mantegna. Was the 
original writer of the catalogue aware that the 
cartoon for Bonsignori's splendid portrait in the 
National Gallery is preserved in the Albertina 
library at Vienna ? If so, he neglected to state the 
fact, and this neglect has not since been repaired. 

Bonvicino, better known as Moretto, is here 
stated to have been bom in 1400, yet an income- 
tax paper shows that his birthday was in 1498. 
His latest picture yet traceable is dated 1554. 

Of Paris Bordone Vasari says that he was 
invited to Paris by Francis I. in 1538; and there 
is corroborative evidence of this statement in a 
speech made by a lawyer of Treviso at the time of 
Bordone’s departure. Yet the catalogue prefers 
the fable invented by Federici, who makes the 
painter visit the French capital in the reign of 
Francis II. 

In various editions of the catalogue published 
in 1871,1873 and 1877, Botticelli's death is faith¬ 
fully recorded as having taken place on May 17, 
1510. The last edition returns with perverseness 
to the old and erroneous date of 1516. 


Carpaccio is here supposed to have been bom 
at Venice, “ because he signs himself ‘ Ven Hus.’” 
But a subject of the Venetian State wouli call 
himself “ Yenetus ” even though he were not born 
at Venice, just as Moretto and Romanino wrote 
themselves Brixiani, though the first was born 
at Rovato, and the second at llomauo. But, as 
to Carpaccio, there is some reason to think that 
he appears in this catalogue under false colours ; 
for few will admit that the family picture of tho 
Mocenigo's, though it once bore a forged inscrip¬ 
tion, is really the work of the master to whom it 
is assigned. 

Agostino Carracci's epitaph says he was bom in 
1558; hut the register of his baptism states that 
he was christened on August 10, 1557. Why 
does the catalogue prefer the epitaph to the certi¬ 
ficate of baptism ? The catalogue makes the un¬ 
necessary statement that the only picture ever 
signed by Agostino is the St. Jerome in the Aca¬ 
demy of Bologna. Yet there is a splendid female 
portrait in the Sterne collection at Vienna in¬ 
scribed “ August. Carratius pinxit anno 1598.” 
Agostino died on March 22, 1002; not on 
March 11, 1001. 

Annibale Carracci was christened on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1500. Lodovico Carracci was not born, 
but christened, on April 21, 1555. 

Carried (Pontormo) is stated in the catalogue 
to have died in Florence in 1550. But this is an 
error. He died on January 2, 1057. His relation 
to Andrea del Sarto was that of a journeyman, not 
that of a scholar. lie was apprenticed to Leonardo 
da Vinci, then took lessons from Pier di Cosimo, 
and he was eighteen years old before he took 
service with Del Sarto. To Da Vinci alone we 
owe the dimples and smiles which characterise 
Pontormo's representations of the human face. 

It is very desirable in the interest of art history 
that proof should be furnished of the statement in 
the catalogue “ that Cima's pictures bear dates 
from 1489 to 1517.” Few people know of any 
after 1608. It would have been well, too, to point 
out that tho picture at the Louvre signed “ Joh n 
Bap d’ Otino p. d..cipls Aloysii Vivarini ” proves 
Cima to have'been a painter at Udine before he 
settled at Conegliano. 

The catalogue says with Vasari that Cimabue's 
Christian name was Giovanni; but there are docu¬ 
ments of as late a date as November, 1302, which 
tell us that the master was known at Pisa ns 
“ Mngister Cenni dictus Chnabu condam pepi de 
Florentia.” According to Vasari, Cimabue was 
taught by Greeks; according to the catalogue by 
Giunta Pisano. It may be that both opinions are 
wrong, but in the absence of documentary evidence 
we may assume that Vasari was more likely to bo 
right than the modern who invented the Giunta 
theory. A critic who should compare the remains 
of Giunta with those of Cimabue would hardly 
fail to observe that the first tvas a provincial, the 
second a master familiar with the wants and taste3 
of a capital. If Giunta began, as we mav bslieve, 
the decorations of the Church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, he was quickly superseded by Cimabue, 
whose share iu that decoration is so strangely 
described by the catalogue as doubtful. In one 
point the catalogue is right. Cimabue “ dis¬ 
covered and trained the abilities of Giotto.” But 
the discovery was made in a manner different from 
thatdescribed by Vasari; so that thefabie of Giotto 
feeding his lambs in the pastures of Vespignano 
must be sent back to the realms of fable, to keep 
company with that of Romulus, Remus, and the 
she-wolf. We now have it on the authority of 
the anonymous commentator of Dante that Giotto's 
father was a burgess of Florence who appre iticed 
his son to a master in the guild of wooi-staplers. 
But Giotto was a truant. Instead of attending to 
his work he turned into the shop of Cimabue, and 
became a painter contrary to his father's expecta¬ 
tion. 

And now, to conclude, let us observe that ten 
years ago it would have been fair to assume, as. 
is done in the catalogue, that Giotto was born 
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in 1276. But since the discovery of Antonio 
Pucci’s Centiloquio, there can he no doubt on any 
one’s mind that he was born in 1266. 

J. A. Crowe. 


ART SALES. 


The very important and large collection of 
prints — many particularly rare and tine — to 
which we briefly referred in last week's number 
realised good prices under the hammer at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s. We select the more important lots 
only. Among the prints after Gainsborough—an 
artist who was much less engraved than his most 
popular contemporary—there was the Girl and 
Pigs, engraved by Earlom, a fine open-letter proof, 
91. 10s. (Colnaghi); there was Queen Char¬ 
lotte, engraved by Gainsborough Dupont, 71. lot. 
(Harvey); and there was The Right Hon. 
Augustus Her ley —a very tine mezzotint, by J. 
Watson— 51. (Noseda). Among prints after John 
Hoppner, R.A., we note the Mrs. Bemoell, by 
Ward, 9/. 10s. Of the prints after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds there were not many of the most 
popular in fine condition; but after Romney there 
was, among others, the charming portrait of Mrs. 
Robinson, engraved by J. R. Smith: it fetched 3 21. 
10*. (Colnaghi). Schmidt's engraved portrait of 
Handel, a rare and fine work, sold for 13 1. 5s. 
(Gutekunst). Passing to more ancient artists, 
we find the rare work of the master denomi¬ 
nated “the Master of the Crab”—the An¬ 
nunciation —selling for 18/. 18*. (Danlos and 
Delisle). By Albert Diirer, an even set of the 
Passion realised 42/. (Thibaudeau); an impression 
of The Crucifixion from the Brentano collection, 
16/. (Goupil); a fine impression of the Conversion 
of St. Hubert, 43 1. 10*. (Danlos and Delisle); a 
fine impression of St. Jerome Sitting in his Cham¬ 
ber, writing, in the celebrated collection of Mari¬ 
etta two hundred years ago, 41/. (Gounil) ; a fine 
impression of the Melencolia, 48/. (Gutekunst); 
La Grande Fortune, 42/. (Gutekunst) ; an Es¬ 
cutcheon Bearing a Skull, a brilliant and perfectly 
preserved impression, 58 1. (Danlos and Delisle); 
the portrait of Erasmus, 201. 10s. (O'Connell). 
Of the Lucas van Leydens the following should 
be recorded: The Triumph of Mordecai, an early 
and very remarkable impression, 8/. 5*. (Goupil); 
The Passion of Jesus Christ, 11/. 11*. (Marshall); 
Christ Crowned with Thorns, 91. 15*. (Thibaudeau); 
The Return of the Prodigal Son, 21/. (Goupil); the 
Magdalen Returning to the Pleasures of the World, 
a well-preserved impression of this masterpiece, 
00/. (Danlos and Delisle); and, finally, the portrait 
of the Emperor Maximilian, a remarkably fine 
impression, 100/. (Cldment). By the “ Master of 
the Mousetrap ” there was the Virgin and S. Anne 
with the Infant Jesus, 39/. (Thibaudeau). Coming 
to Rembrandt, we find the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds, 26 1. (Fawcett); Christ Healing the 
Sick —-an impression of the second state—80/. 
(Ellis); St. Jerome with the Lion, 301. (Gute¬ 
kunst) ; Youth Surprised by Death, 19/. (Ellis); 
The Three Trees, a very fine impression of the 
most popular of Rembrandt’s landscapes, 110/. 
(Gutekunst); a View of Amsterdam, very fine, 
21/. (Noseda); a Village near the High Road, 
24 1. (Thibaudeau) ; the Landscape with a Tower 
in Ruins and a clear Foreground, 351. 10*.; 
Ciiment de Jonghe, 231. (Noseda); Ephraim Bonus, 
67/. (Fawcett); and the large Coppenol, from the 
Lord Aylesford collection, 391. (Colnaghi). By 
Martin *Schongauer there was the Adoration of 
the Magi, 351. 10*. Among the satirical prints 
there was an early proof before letters of Dirk 
Stoop’s print of Oliver Cromwell, dancing on the 
tight Rope, surrounded by figures which are por¬ 
traits of celebrities of the day. It fetched 30/. 10*. 
(Thibaudeau). We believe that by the entire 
sale considerably over two thousand pounds was 
realised. There is little appearance of the pre¬ 
valent commercial depression influencing the value 
of fine prints, which fortunately do not find a 
market in London alone, but more or less in all 


the civilised capitals, and especially in Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 

Tiie sale of the “ further portion ” of the works 
of George Cruikshank was interesting—like that 
which took place last spring—as showing the 
skill the artist had attained in the employment of 
water-colour. Little has been known until very lately 
of George Cruikshank's achievements in this art. 
His work in the medium of water-colour was 
never exhibited, as it was nearly always done by 
way of preparation for book illustration for which 
commissions had been received by him. There 
were seen early in the present year some exaui- 
Bite and many humorous drawings—of which that 
of the Death of Falstaff was assuredly among the 
most beautiful—and last week at Christie’s many 
further proofs were visible of Cruikshank's easy 
control of the art of water-colour in the limited 
ways in which alone it suited his purpose to em¬ 
ploy it. Among the works of various kinds sold 
last week there was a characteristic pencil-por¬ 
trait of the artist by himself—a sketch apparently 
of about thirty years ago. Among the coloured 
sketches, we note Striking a Balance, for the Comic 
Almanack of 1840, 9/. 9*.; Overboarded and 
Underlodged, a humorous design, executed chiefly 
in brown, and very well finished, 61. 15*.; 
A Day with the Surrey Hounds, a small 
and very expressive brown drawing of high 
finish, 13/.; Charity Children going to St. 
Pauls (a design for the Comic Almanack ), 
51. 15*. But some of the most attractive little 
drawings were those designs for the illustration 
of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s historical novel The 
Court of Queen Anne. Nothing but the present 
abundance of Cruikshank's work could have caused 
these to be sold at prices so moderate. The finest 
probably was one that went for 71. It represented 
the Duke of Marlborough’s departure for Flanders 
—the duke bowing from inside his carriage to the 
eagerly pressing crowd that had come to salute him, 
and in the somewhat near background the still 
familiar walls and towers of St. James's Palace, 
one of the quaintest and most charming pieces of 
Cruikshank’s handiwork in architectural drawing, 
studied always with a view to the picturesque. 
Very pleasant, too, was a little design that fell for 
6/. 16 *.—Can this be Mr. Mashamf —an interior 
in which there is the figure of Queen Anne with 
other prominent persons, and, seen through an open 
doorway, two heads of the keenest and most in¬ 
dividual expression. We hear that several of the 
best designs were bought for America, there 
having arisen in America many enthusiastic pur¬ 
chasers of Cruikshank's multifarious works. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The proposal at Oxford, to which we have already 
referred, for the foundation of a. Museum of 
Archaeology has taken shape in the presentation 
of a memorial to the Hebdomadal Council, so 
numerously signed as to evince practical unanimity 
among university residents. The study of classical 
history at first hand, as illustrated by sculpture, 
inscriptions, coins, &c., may be regarded as the pre¬ 
dominant aim of this project; but by their title 
of “ Archaeology and Art ’’ its promoters have 
judiciously secured the good-will of the friends 
both of anthropology and of the fine arts. One of 
the chief difficulties is to find a building to house 
the contemplated collection. This may possibly 
be done by adding an annex to the Museum in the 
Parks, and in process of time, as physical science 
gradually claims this annex for herself, the 
archaeologists may be strong enough to build a 
museum of their own in the same neighbourhood. 
We have reason to believe that the scheme has 
fallen through according to which one of the 
colleges should endow the archaeological museum 
out of its own surplus revenues. 

Most of the photographs referred to by Mr. 
Ruskin in his late works, Fors, The Laws of Fesole, 
1 St. Mark's Rest, &c., may now be had of his old 


pupil, Mr. W. Ward, 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey, post free, at prices varying from 9 d. to 2*. 
apiece. Out of the thirty-one photographs ou 
sale, only one is 3*.; two are 4*. each. 

Mr. Henry Dawson, the remarkable landscape- 
painter whose works attracted so much attention 
at the Art Exhibition held at Nottingham Castle 
last summer, died at Chiswick on the 13th instant 
Mr. Dawson is an artist whose works have been 
better known in the northern counties than in 
London, but they have always been highly 
esteemed by amateurs, and have commanded very 
high prices. 

The Exhibition numbers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, of which we have spoken from time 
to time, are now published together in two hand¬ 
some volumes containing about 500 woodcuts and 
forty-five etchings and copper-plates. The first 
volume is devoted to modern art, the second to re¬ 
trospective art. They are offered to subscribers 
for 1879 at a great reduction in price. 

An important picture by Meissonier, Les 
Cuirassiers —shown at the Universal Exhibition— 
has been bought by a Belgian amateur for the 
sum of|300,000 francs. It was one of the con¬ 
ditions of purchase that the name of the purchaser 
should remain unknown. Les Cuirassiers is a 
larger picture than Meissonier usually paints. 

Another work has lately been published on the 
talented young French painter Henri Regnanlt, 
for whom French critics express an admiration 
that can only be supposed to arise in part from 
their sympathy with nis early and patriotic death, 
for certainly his life and work do not seem to have 
given sufficient cause for such enthusiasm. Three 
books have already been put forth about him, and 
now M. Augellier adds to these an Etude no- 
Henri Regnault of 100 pages, illustrated with 
an etching by Langlois. 

The Japanese Commission at the Universal 
Exhibition have presented several of the most im¬ 
portant objects which they exhibited to the 
French Government. In particular, the magnifi¬ 
cent gate that led to the Japanese farm has been 
given to the Jardin d’Acclimatation; the facade of 
the Japanese building on the Champ de Mars, to 
the City of Paris; ana the carving above the door 
in this fagade, to the Louvre. The Chamber of 
Commerce also has come in for a magnificent col¬ 
lection of silks. 

In furtherance of the resolutions taken at the 
recent Congress for considering the question of 
artistic rights, the French Minister of Public In¬ 
struction has nominated a commission charged 
with preparing a draft of a code of laws on this 
subject. 

The pictures bought by the French Lottery 
Commission, or given to the National Lotterv by 
their owners, now amount to 240. Among these 
the Chronique des Arts cites the names of such 
painters as Gdrfime, Eug&ne Feyen, G. Moreau, 
Vidal, Gustave Dord, Meissonier, J. Laurens,E. 
Ldvy, E. Bayard, Herein, Veyrassat, Harpignies, 
&c.. and also of many distinguished foreign artists, 
among whom appear our English painters James 
Macbeth, Buxton Knight, Bolton Jones, and E.^ 
Ward. 

This year the Archaeological Society of Berlin 
celebrates its thirty-eighth festival in honour of 
Winckelmann with a “ Programm ” written by 
Prof. Conze, on the subject of a bronze group, 
about one foot high, lately acquired by the Berlin 
Museum, and representing Theseus overcoming the 
Minotaur. It was found in the upper part of the 
valley of the Maeander, and is figured in an effec¬ 
tive etching, from which it will be seen that Prof. 
Conze is in all probability right in assigning 
the group to what is here called the Mace¬ 
donian period. In the older representations 
of this subject, Theseus has a sword, and 
appears to have no other idea except to »’ 
the Minotaur as expeditiously as possible. ILt 
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iu this group the encounter is held up rather as a 
model of wrestling. Theseus has no weapon, and 
in the attitude of seizing the Miuotaur by one of 
his horns recalls the groups of Herakles wrestling 
with Achelbos, whose horn he broke off. So 
much is this the case that one is reminded of the 
passage in the Trachiniae of Sophocles (v. 12) 
where Acheliios, in one of the three forms in 
which he woos Deianeira, is said to have taken 
human form with a hull’s head (ai'S/ift'u kwh fioii- 
irptogos). Prof. Ifeydemann’s Halle-Programm 
in fionour of Winckelmann is this year devoted to 
notes on certain collections of antiquities which 
he lately visited in Upper and Middle Italy. 

Two very ancient Etruscan tombs recently dis¬ 
covered at Orvieto contained each a number of 
bronze fibulae, in some cases mounted with amber, 
and other articles connected with dress. These 
objects were found lving near the heads of the two 
.skeletons. At the sides and towards the feet were 
vases of the most primitive kind, made with the 
hand, and therefore probably older than the inven¬ 
tion of the potter's wheel. One of the tombs con¬ 
tained six flint arrow-heads and two other imple¬ 
ments of this same materiul: so that it would 
seem as if the tomb belonged to a period when 
both flint and bronze were in common use. In 
isolated cases flint arrows have before now been 
found in tombs as late as the fifth century B.C., 
not, however, as implements actually in use then, 
but mounted as amulets and worn as necklaces, 
ns Helbig points out. lie gives a short account 
of these two tombs at Orvieto in the Bullettino 
d'Inst. Arch, for last month. 

Is the Museo Civico of Verona is a sepulchral 
inscription, which, after giving the name, age, and 
other particulars of the deceased, proceeds:— 

“ Quod superest homini, roquiescunt dulciter ossa, 
Nee sum sollicitus ne subito esuriam, 

Et podagram [sic] careo nec sum pensionibus arra, 
Et gratis aett’rno perfruor hospitio." 

This inscription is given by Henzen in the Bullet- 
lino I net. Arch, for last month. 

1 Ia.xs Mas art has been named professor in the 
special school for historical painting of the Vienna 
Academy of the Pine Arts. 

The death of Petros Brvsakis, an historical 
painter of now forgotten celebrity, took place at 
Munich on December 7. Brvsakis, who was horn 
at Thebes in 1814, came to Munich when about 
eighteen years of age, and attracted attention at 
the exhibition of the Art Union in 1841 by ymre- 
pictures of scenes from the Greek War of Inde¬ 
pendence. He followed up this success by a long 
series of similar subjects, in the execution of 
which he is said to have largelv availed himself of 
the help of others. One of his compositions, en¬ 
titled Apotheosis of the Greek War of Independ¬ 
ence, which excited in Paris at the time of its 
appearance an extraordinary enthusiasm, and was 
reproduced in a lithograph of great size, is, indeed, 
little better than an adaptation of Lindenschmidt’s 
fresco BauemschlactU. in the church of Sendling. 
Of late years Brysakis, who suffered from adisease 
of the eyes, ceased to contribute to the yearly 
exhibitions. A painting by him of The Metro¬ 
politan Blessing the Greek Banners, which was one 
of the works bequeathed by King Otto I. to the 
New Pinacothek, bears date 1821. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the Berlin 
National Gallery, the Katharina Comoro, of 
Makart; Das Gastmahl des Plato, of Anselm 
Feuerbach ; and Die GeJUde der Seligen, of Arnold 
lloeklin, are the most important. The gallery has 
also been enriched by the purchase of Wharf on 
the South Coast of Holland, by Gregor von Boeh- 
rnann (Diisseldorf); Close of Evening, by Eugen 
I fucker (Diisseldorf); The St. Gothard Pass, by 
Prof. Karl Ludwig (Stuttgart) ; and Storm ap¬ 
proaching the Genoese Coast, by Albert Hertel 
(Berlin). A Homan Shepherd Bog, a marble 
figure by Karl Schliiter (Dresden), has also been 
acquired for the Sculpture Room, which has been 


further enriched by a repetition of Ernst Haehnel’s 
well-known Hafad-Sanzio statue executed for the 
Court Theatre at Dresden, and by a bronze, A 
Drunken Faun, by Louis Sussiuaun-llelborn. 
Admirers of the gifted and unfortunate sculptor 
Kalide note with satisfaction that his spirited 
group of A Drunken Bacchante riding on a 
Panther has been permitted to see the fight of day, 
and has been freed from the cellar in which it was 
imprisoned “ uuter Adelheid.” 

The new buildings of the Stiidel Institute, de¬ 
signed by Prof. Oskar Sommer, were formally 
opened at Frankfurt on November 13. The great 
gallery of the upper storey, in which the large can¬ 
vases are hung, is lighted from above ; the smaller 
pictures are seen to advantage under north side¬ 
lights in adjoining rooms, and the rich collection 
of etchings and engravings is housed on the 
ground floor. The studios and school buildings 
of the Institute are separated from the main 
edifice by a garden. 

Two numbers of the Fonnenschatz der ltenais- 
sance, published by llirth (Munich and Leipzig), 
have now appeared. The series, to which we have 
already alluded, consists of two hundred and fifty- 
two pfates. Albert Durer, Ilolhein, and Burgmair 
are well represented. The numerous examples 
from Burgmair, in especial, are welcome, because 
he is unfortunately so little known ; several plates 
are reproduced from The Triumph of Maximilian ; 
his equestrian portrait of the emperor, Wring date 
1508 ; leaves from the Weiss-Kunig ; and other fine 
examples of his work. Among Italian names 
which are richly illustrated in the second series 
are those of Giovanni da Udine, Sebastian Serlio, 
Palladio, Jacopo Sansovino, and Giovanni Bellini. 
The choice of specimens has been made with so 
great taste and liberality that it would seem im¬ 
possible for any amateur to take up the work 
without finding the echo of his special predilec¬ 
tions. 

A Durer Album, containing eighteen excellent 
photographs after fine impressions of some of his 
most celebrated engravings (accompauied by an 
explanatory text), has been recently issued by 
Ferdinand Fiusterlin (Munich). We notice in the 
list Adam and Eve, The Prodigal Son, The 
Virgin crowned by Angels, Melencolia, and The 
Knight with Death and the Devil. It should 
be observed that these reproductions are not of 
the full size of the originals. 

The celebrated Austrian sculptor Fernkorn died 
on the ICth ult. at the age of sixty-four. He was 
bora at Erfurt in 1814, and his best-known work 
is perhaps the memorial monument to the Arch¬ 
duke Karl. 


MUSIC. 

Rossini's Moise ,. as adapted by Sir Michael 
Costa for the Sacred Harmonic Society, was given 
for the second time, yesterday week, at Exeter 
Hall, and is to be repeated at a special morning 
performance on Saturday, January 11,1871). The 
interest attaching to the revival has not, there¬ 
fore, yet subsided, and it is highly improbable 
that the work will be allowed to drop out of the 
society’s customary repertoire. In our detailed 
notice of the adaptation (Academy, June 1, 1878) 
we spoke in terms of general approval of Sir 
Michael Costa’s modifications of the score, while 
strongly condemning the neglect to make the nature 
and extent of the alterations clear by indica¬ 
tions in the new published version. To the 
opinions then expressed we have nothing to add. 
The performance of Friday week was generally 
commendable, though, as at the former rendering 
of the work, the balance of tone was frequently 
injured by the excessive power of the chorus. Of 
the soloists, Mdme. Lommens Sherrington, as 
Anais, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, as Amenophis, 
were the most successful, Mr. Santley being un¬ 
fortunately out of voice, and therefore unable to 
render full justice to himself in the music of the 


titl e-role. Among the subordinate characters. 
Miss Julia Elton and Mr. Bridson may be named 
as worthy of commendation. 

The programme of last Saturday's Crystal 
Palace concert included Beethoven's ninth sym¬ 
phony, the vocal solos in which were undertaken 
by Miss Thursby, Mdlle. Redeker, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Sir Julius Benedict's 
overture Das Kiithchen von Heilbronn was per¬ 
formed for the first time here. The work was 
suggested by Heinrich von Kleist's drama of the 
same title, and was produced at the recent Nor¬ 
wich Festival. The concerts will be resumed on 
Saturday, February 8. 

At the Popular Concert of Monday evening 
Haydn’s quartett in C (Op. 20), No. 2, Beethoven’s 
trio in E flat (Op. 70), and Rubinstein's sonata in 
D (Op. 18 j for pianoforte and violoncello, were per¬ 
formed. Mdme. Norman-Xeruda was the leader, 
Mdlle. Janotha the pianist, and Miss Clara Meri- 
vale the vocalist. At to-day's performance Mdlle. 
Janotha is announced to make her last appearance 
this season, and the concerts will then he suspended 
until Monday, January 0. 

The concert given by Mdme. Viard-Louis on 
Tuesday evening will often be quoted as the occa¬ 
sion when the one symphony left by Hermann 
Goetz was first introduced to the notice of Eng¬ 
lish musicians. The work was produced soon 
after the Shaksperiau opera Der li’iderspiinstigen 
Ziihmung, and, like that masterpiece, was warmly 
received wherever it was performed. It is in 
thoroughly orthodox form, and the author makes 
no pretence at poetic basis or programme, save 
that he heads the score with two lines of 
Schiller:— 

“ In des Herzens heilig stille Raume, 

Musst du fliohen aus des Lebens Drang! ” 
These lines have a melancholy' appropriateness as 
applied to the unfortunate composer. The first 
movement of the symphony, in F, allegro modcrato, 
is full of passion ; there seems a constant striving 
after an unapproachable ideal, a craving for sub¬ 
lime realisations not to be attained without super¬ 
human efforts. The musical ideas are very line, 
and their working is more than clever, though we 
are conscious of restlessness and the need of a 
calming influence. A contrast is afforded by the 
next movement, an intermezzo, allegretto, in 0. 
This is exquisitely tender, the motives and the 
orchestration being singularly fanciful, not to say 
purely individual in character. The following 
section, adagio, ma non troppo lento, in F minor, is 
deeply sentimental. Like the first movement, it 
is for the most part “continuous melody,” the 
rhythm being suggested rather than defined. It 
is exceedingly beautiful, and created a marked 
effect in performance. The finale, allegro con 
fuoco, in F, is almost unique for its astounding 
vigour and brilliancy. As regards these qualities 
it is certainly worthy to rank with the best 
finales of Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, 
while but little trace of any external influence can 
he observed. Here, indeed, as throughout the 
symphony, the composer is sufficient unto him¬ 
self. His writing is instinct with pure genius— 
some may say slightly undisciplined, in its exces¬ 
sive polyphony and the absence of needful inter¬ 
vals of repose—but writing which appeals with 
irresistible force to musicians because it is 
the product' of heart as well as brain. In 
his maiden efforts in opera and symphony 
Hermann Goetz leaped at once almost to a level 
with the highest; his untimely death is therefore 
an irreparable loss to the art in which he promised 
to shine with such transcendent lustre. Mr. Weist 
Ilill must be warmly congratulated on the per¬ 
formance of the symphony. He had evidently 
taken great pains to secure a perfect rendering, 
and the result was the finest piece of orchestral 
playing we have heard under his baton. The re¬ 
mainder of the concert, though interesting, must 
be briefly dismissed. The novelties included 
three movements from Cherubini's last opera, 
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Ali Baba ; a march from Berlioz’ Les Trayens, 
arranged by the composer for concert-room pur¬ 
poses ; and a Hondo Scherzoso by F. Corder, Men¬ 
delssohn scholar at the Koyal Academy of Music 
in 1875. The latter is a pleasing fragment 
strongly suggestive of Sterndale Bennett. M(lme. 
Viard-Louis played Mozart’s concerto in D minor, 
and Miss Clara Merivale sang two songs in place 
of Mdme. l’appenheim (indisposed). 

The autumn season of Italian Opera, which ends 
to-day, has been singularly uneventful in a musical 
sense ; but it has served to prove that the public 
is eager to support operatic performances, and 
that the present system of playing every evening 
with the addition of matinees twice a week is 
utterly subversive of any attempt to secure ex¬ 
cellence of ensemble or even smoothness in matters 
of ordinary discipline. Much blame has been 
bestowed, undeservedly, upon Signor Li Oalsi for 
the many disasters occurring in the orchestra. 
Without frequent rehearsal it is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to hope for precision in any department. 
Speaking generally, if the season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre has demonstrated the feasibility of estab¬ 
lishing a national lyric theatre, it has alBO shown 
us many things to avoid. 
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once. But her pearls are rich and not rare, sian Karun river, which flows from the di- 
SATLRDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1878. The pearl-oyster is, as everyone knows, rection of Ispahan, would be, in our jndg- 
No. 347 New Series. very large, the shells being generally about niunt, to double, or more than double, 

_ six inches in diameter; it is not edible, and the import of British manufactures into 

is sought by the pearl-divers only in the that part of Asia, because it would give 
The Editor cannot undertake to return, or summer months when the heat of the water rise to a very large increase in the export of 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected renders immersion less injurious. Pearl- grain, which is now sold in the neiglibour- 
manuscript. divers, by long training, can remain under hood of these rivers at about 5s. per quarter, 

water for a minute and a-half, and this feat and is often wasted and sometimes burnt 
It is 'particularly requested that all business they perform about a dozen times a day. for fuel, because of the difficulty of carriage. 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, Many of them no doubt are slaves, and The rich and level land of Mesopotamia 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, sometimes they suffer death while in the lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and not to the Editor. water from attacks by sword-fish or sharks, as well as the broad plains stretching on 

__ The divers work fasting, and are subject of either side of the Shat-el-Arab, is capable 

course at times to the hardships which of producing cotton, corn, and fruit in 
LITERATURE. follow upon a run of ill-luck. But the trade abundance, compared with which the present 

. .... mi x- ■ . is large, and tho total proceeds do not fall product may be counted as insignificant. 

lhrough Asiatic lurl.ey : Narrative of a f ar s h 0 rt of 500,0001 Our protectorate in But these great possibilities are neglected. 
Journey front Bombay to the Bosphorus. Asia Minor and upon the main land of The steamship from London has to rush at 
By Grattan Geary, Editor of the ' Times Arabia has yet to show its first evidences of full speed upon the bar at the head of the 
T r x ' v0 volumes. (.Sampson practical existence, but it has long been a Persian Gulf in order to force its way 
Eow & Lo.) patent fact in the Persian Gulf. And there through the muddy ooze which, if the 

Tins is a genuine, interesting, and useful we have kept watch in the most gratuitous Turkish Government were intelligent, would 
book ; a valuable contribution to the study manner. We have protected trade, and it is be dredged away. If ever the English 
and comprehension of that important ques- true that British trade is there the largest, seriously undertake the promotion of their 
tion—the future of Asiatic Turkey. In the But we have done little indeed to push our interests in that part of the world, this 
Convention concluded by Lord Beaconsfield’s own commerce. We have maintained order dredging would be done, and Bussorah may 
Government, England ha3 undertaken the upon the waters of the gulf and upon its becomo a flourishing city. It is said that 
immense responsibility of protecting the shores ; but w r e have not cared to supplant Bussorah once held a population of 300,000, 
Sultan’s dominions in Asia: a territory ex- any of the local chiefs in their government, but ancient reports of numbers must not 
tending for nearly 2,000 miles from Erze- nor have we ever been careful to remonstrate be accepted hastily. Ancient historians— 
rourn to the southernmost part of Turkish with effect against that great bar to our Diodorus and others—would lead us to 
Arabia. Concerning the greater portion of commerce—the exclusion of foreign shipping believe that the small isle of Sicily was 
that vast territory—its agricultural and (except with special licence from the Porte, studded with vast cities containing popula- 
social condition—Mr. Geary tells us much which is practically unattainable) from the tions numbered by hundreds of thousands; 
in these volumes. Starting from India, he Tigris and Euphrates. but the discriminating reader will reject 

touches Arabia for the first time at Muscat, In this neglect, English Governments have these figures as for the most part in- 
the capital of the sultanate of Oman. The been to blame. The improvement of the accurate. 

ruler of Muscat is supposed to acknowledge navigation of these great rivers, and the Upon the plains to the north of the 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of the Bospho- placing upon them of steamboats of proper Persian Gulf, palm-trees form a principal 
rus ; but the allegiance of the local autho- construction and shallow draught of water, object in the landscape. Probably there is 
rities in Arabia to the Padishah is known to is the work which, of all that is possible in no part of the world which produces dates 
be of a somewhat loose character. There is Asiatic Turkey, would be most easy and of better quality, and the export of dates to 
the common bond of Islam—which means beneficial. There are times of the year England certainly admits of great increase, 
simply “ resignation ” to the will of God as when steamboats could ascend the Eu- The price of dates has gone up sixfold since 
interpreted by Mohammed in the Koran— phrates to near Aleppo; and if the banks of the opening of the Suez Canal; but little is 
and that is nearly all. Sir Lewis Pelly, that river were secured, and, where neces- done to increase the product. Every date- 
when he was British Resident upon the sary, enlarged, these passages might be fre- tree is taxed from the time it begins to bear 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and as such quent. The borders of the Tigris are much fruit, which as a rule is not till the eighth or 
wielded an authority among these potentates more populous, and upon that great river ninth year after planting. In a good year, a 
greater by far than that of the Sultan, re- there is a certain amount of traffic by raft single tree will yield 300 lbs. or 400 lbs. of 
ported on one occasion to the Bombay from Diarbekr, through Mosul, to Bagdad fruit. Seven years ago, the price of dates 
Government, concerning the allegiance of and the Gulf. From London on the Thames in the lowlands of Persia was considerably 
the Arabs of the Gulf to the Sultan of Tur- to Bagdad on the Tigris, passengers can now less than a farthing a pound. Underneath 
key, in these words:—“ They acknowledge pass with ease by steamboat. The vessel in the palm-trees luxuriant crops of corn are 
his authority as we do that of the Thirty- which they leave the London Docks will produced with the most careless husbandry, 
nine Articles, which all accept and none re- land them at Bnssorab, on the Shat-el-Arab, The average plough of "Western Asia has not 
member.” as the confluence of the Euphrates and improved since the time of Herodotus. It is 

The very extensive and important pearl- Tigris is called. At Bussorah, they may merely the trunk of a tree, with the stump 
fisheries in the Gulf are really carried on take one of the seven river-steamers belong- of a projecting branch rudely fashioned into 
nnder British protection. As a matter of ing to the Turkish Government, or one of a share. That is the average plough, and 
tact, the reigning power in the Persian Gulf the two belonging to Messrs. Lynch and Co., the superior instrument is sometimes tipped 
is that of the Empress of India, who does and pass np the stream to Bagdad. But no with iron. Mr. Geary has known of 
not own a square inch of its shores. Her one who could help it, and who knew better, “ploughing” being done on the plains of 
Majesty’s authority is maintained by gun- 'would take a Turkish steamboat. The Mesopotamia by an ass dragging a bough 
boats of the Indian Navy, which by patrol- Turkish way of conducting either public tied to the animal’s tail and weighted with 
mg those waters have almost extinguished business or passenger traffic is tedious, and a couple of loose bricks. No wonder that 
even the recollection of the piracy which not is always complicated with backshish and in the country where agriculture of that 
thT ° n ^ a o° was the common danger in bribery. Above Bagdad there is at present sort produces rich crops, tradition should 
nat quarter. Mr. Geary gives much infor- no steam navigation. But there can be no place the garden of Paradise. The garden 
■ v, n conccrn ’ r, S the pearl-fishing, of doubt whatever that steamers of large capa- of Eden is supposed to have been at Kurnah, 
which the chief centre is Bahrein. The city and light draught of water might the town at which the waters of the 
a egiance of Bahrein is very uncertain, regularly pass up to Mosul and at times to Euphrates join those of the Tigris. Above 
abrein once hoisted in succession Turkish, Diarbekr. The result of the improvement of Kurnah on both sides of the Tigris, some of 
eraian, and English flags. She has been the navigation of these rivers, and of free the richest land in the world lies for the 
fiown when attacked to hoist them all at navigation upon them, including the Per« most part utterly uncultivated. There is so 
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little produce that for 150 miles from Bag¬ 
dad the steamboat makes no stoppage; 
“ and this,” says Mr. Geary, “ through the 
midst of boundless plains, which are the 
most fertile and the most easily cultivated 
in the whole world.” 

Not far from Bagdad, the great river so 
little known in England, and so neglected in 
regard to British interests, is a mile and a- 
half wide. In Bagdad, there is a large and 
thriving population, which would probably 
cease to suffer from attacks of plague if 
the Euphrates were confined by improved 
banks, and not suffered to flood the coun¬ 
try and thus cause a malarious atmo¬ 
sphere to imperil the health of Bagdad. 
Of all the Mussulman cities of Asia, outside 
India, Bagdad is the most interesting; and 
perhaps the day is not very distant when 
invalids from India will meet invalids from 
England in pleasant leisure in the city of 
the Caliphs upon the banks of the Tigris. 
At Bagdad, the traveller can most surely 
realise all that is realisable of tho Arabian 
Nights’ Entertain metiis. The <7 ramatisperson ae 
of those wonderful tales walk to-day in the 
streets and sit in the coffeehouses of Bagdad. 
Not an article of costume or a fashion of 
hair has been changed. The occupations, 
too, are just the same, save in the tramway 
which Midhat Pasha introduced, and which 
Mr. Geary says now realises a profit of cent, 
per cent, upon the original outlay. It is the 
first instance of joint-stock enterprise in 
Bagdad. For the equivalent of 2a pas¬ 
senger is conveyed by this tramway to a 
celebrated Shi’ah shrine at Kazimain about 
four miles to the south of Bagdad. 

The belief is universal in Bagdad that 
every new comer must endure the ulcer-like 
sore which ends in the “ date-mark,” a scar 
painfully common in most of the towns from 
Aleppo to Bagdad. The fabrics of Bagdad 
arc said, with respect to certain dyes—espe¬ 
cially blues and greens—to be better than 
those of Manchester ; there is no doubt that 
the country around Bagdad is capable of 
producing cotton as good as that of Egypt. 
But we cannot be sanguine that British pro¬ 
tection will be so interpreted as to sweep 
away such abuses as exist in the Turkish 
Custom Houses. According to Mr. Geary 
it is no uncommon thing for a director of 
the Custom House at Bagdad to retire upon 
a competency after two years’ service, during 
which time his' official salary—not always 
paid —would be under 101. a month ! Almost 
every imaginable fiscal evil exists at Bagdad. 
There seems to be a tax upon everything, and 
the taxes are irregularly and sometimes very 
excessively levied. The banking facilities are 
miserably inadequate even to the restricted 
trade, and robbery is encouraged because 
travellers are forced to carry specie from 
town to town for their current expenses. 
Bat there are great possibilities of improve¬ 
ment. Even at Mosul the Tigris is more 
than GOO feet broad. Whenever the civili¬ 
sation of Asiatic Turkey is developed, Mosul 
will become a centre of important traffic. 
Mosul, which has given its name—Mosul-ine 
—to muslin, implies “the central gate.” 
From Mosul there are paths leading north to 
Trebizond, east to Tabriz, the largest city 
of Persia, and west to Aleppo and the Medi¬ 
terranean. 


Mr. Geary discusses the projected railway 
by the Euphrates Valley, and for sound and 
solid reasons prefers the line of the Tigris. 
The latter is undoubtedly more populous, 
and a considerable local traffic might be 
relied on. For our own part, we have no 
confidence that a railway through Asiatic 
Turkey would be a remunerative enterprise. 
If the Tigris were made free, and its navi¬ 
gation good and secure up to Mosul, we 
should have immediately, and at no consi¬ 
derable cost, a road into Asiatic Turkey. 

Auteur Arnold. 


A Next) Testament Commentary for English 
Headers. Edited by Charles John Ellicott, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Vol. II. (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.) 

This volume contains the Acts of the 
Apostles and the four longest epistles of St. 
Paul: the commentary on the Acts and 
2 Corinthians being by Professor Plumptre, 
that on the Homans and Galatians by Dr. 
Sanday, and that on 1 Corinthians by Mr. 
Teignmonth Shore. The last-named has 
not very much value or interest: the list of 
the books which “ among other works have 
been consulted in writing it ” is not exten¬ 
sive or varied; nor are the commentator’s 
own originality and acuteness such as to 
make up for the want of thoroughness of 
study. But the thoroughness of workman¬ 
ship is commendable, and no doubt there is 
a large class of “ English readers ” to whom 
it will be useful to have the commonplaces 
of the subject laid clearly before them, even 
if few popular errors are corrected and no 
new information supplied. The work of 
the other two writers in the volume has a 
higher aim, and deserves more minnte ex¬ 
amination. The two substantially coincide 
in their critical views as to tho historical 
significance of their respective books; 
though the individual tone and manner 
characteristic of each is, of course, differ¬ 
ent enough. Dr. Plumptre is the more 
disposed of the two to admit the partial 
truth of the Tubingen theory of St. Paul’s 
relation to the other elements of the primi¬ 
tive Church; and observes—what is very 
true, and not enough recognised by contro¬ 
versialists on either side—that, because a 
book is written with an apologetic or har- 
monistic purpose, it does not follow that it 
is the less trustworthy, still less that it is 
substantially or wilfully untruthful. Cer. 
tainly, it seems that both he and Dr. Sanday 
understate the discrepancies between the 
stories of the conference at Jerusalem in 
Acts xv. and Gal. ii,, even admitting that 
they are right in supposing them to be 
stories of the same event. If the substan¬ 
tial veracity of both is to bo maintained 
(and hardly anyone doubts that of the 
Epistle), it is less satisfactory to suggest 
that the 1 public “ Council of Jerusalem ” 
described in the Acts presupposes private 
committee meetings of “ them that were of 
reputation” than to remember how artificial 
and conventional literary forms may be com¬ 
patible with serious and honest purpose in 
the authors who submit to them. Whatever 
we may think of the Book of the Acts, it is 


a work of more value—even of more clever¬ 
ness—than the Antiquities of Josephus: bat 
the two works have this in common, that they 
are attempts to “ Hellenise ” in the treatment 
of a thoroughly “ Hebraistic ” subject. 
Now, from the time of Thucydides, at 
least, the received method for a Greek his¬ 
torian of summing up the merits of a doubt, 
ful case was to compose speeches to be pnt 
into the mouths of men representative of 
the various views that were or might be 
held upon it: it is certain that the imitators 
of Thucydides—it is probable that he him¬ 
self—invented opportunities for speeches that 
never occurred, as well as speeches that 
never were made. We no more impeach the 
bona fides or the general credibility of the 
Acts if we think that the author ascribed an 
impossible anachronism to Gamaliel, or ima¬ 
gined an unreal audience to the conference 
of Paul and Barnabas with James, Cephas, 
and John, than we impeach that of the his¬ 
tory of Thucydides if we doubt whether 
there was a casual Athenian embassy at 
Sparta who addressed the assembly there 
before the war with Athens was resolved 
on: even if the encyclical letter of “ the 
Apostles and elder brethren ” be the com¬ 
position of the historian, so, no doubt, is 
the despatch of Nicias from Syracuse. 

The chief fault of Dr. Plumptre’s work is 
that so frequent in English commentaries on 
the New Testament—the desire to find 
coincidences or mutual references between 
its contents and the contemporary pagan 
history or literature. Thus we have the 
inevitable identification of St. Paul’s Pudens 
and Claudia with Martial’s, and an even un¬ 
usual amount of special pleading to get rid 
of the scandal about Encolpus. Worse still, 
we have the traditional mistranslation of the 
epigram on the performance of Scaevola: as 
if, when Martial says “ It takes less courage 
to burn your hand than to be burnt whole 
for saying ‘ I won’t do it,’ ” that meant “ for 
saying ‘ I will not sacrifice.' ” Dr. Plump- 
tre knows enough, and thinks acutely 
enough, to have made his commentary ex¬ 
cellent ; but he is too fond of airing ingeni¬ 
ous conjectures, of his own or of other 
people, to be a sound and trustworthy in¬ 
formant in all respects. 

Dr. Sanday, on the contrary, is sound and 
trustworthy, sober and scholarly, before all 
things; his only fault is that he represses 
too far the desire to be clever and ingenious 
which is over-indulged by his colleague. 
If we contrast his treatment of the Epistle to 
the Romans with Mr. Matthew Arnold's, he 
appears an old-fashioned orthodox Pro¬ 
testant : now, it is possible that there is a 
better hope of St. Paul’s ideas being sympa¬ 
thetically and reverently treated by a man 
who writes in this attitude than by one who 
writes like Mr. Arnold; and yet it almost 
seems as though the latter had a truer view 
than Dr. Sanday of the proportions and pur¬ 
port of St. Paul’s thoughts. It is, indeed, an 
excellent feature that he adds to his com¬ 
mentary a series of excursuses on the lead¬ 
ing ideas of the Epistle—the first two being 
“ On the Moaning of the Word 1 Righteous¬ 
ness ’ ” and “ On the Meaning of the Word 
‘ Faith ’ ” ; but it is a pity that the one “ On 
the Doctrine of Union with Christ ” was 
relegated to the last—that it was not treated 
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in more immediate connexion with the 
second. 

But taking the volume as a whole, and 
considering the rather restricted scope indi¬ 
cated by its title, it may be expected to be of 
the very highest practical utility. One may 
conceive a book that would be more satis¬ 
factory to a man who knows the New Testa¬ 
ment well: but it would be hard to conceive 
one that should do more to correct and ex¬ 
pand popular opinion as to the true nature 
of the New Testament. 

William Henry Simcox. 


Pleasant Spots around Oxford. By Alfred 
Rimmer. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
Among the gift-books of the season this 
volume is tolerably sure to bo a favourite. 
It deals with scenes which are not only full 
of historic interest, but also especially suited 
to display the draughtsman’s skill. Old 
Oxford men will be irresistibly attracted by 
the views of Magdalen Tower, Iffley Church, 
and Sandford Mill; and undergraduates will 
be proud to show their home-circles that 
the neighbourhood of the university has 
some bits of exquisite English scenery of 
which the railway passenger is wholly igno¬ 
rant. Nothing can be more dreary than the 
landscape around Oxford when the floods 
are out (as they too often are at this time of 
the year), and it is difficult for a stranger 
to realise the fact that in the submerged 
district there are spots as pleasant (when 
the sun shines) as the eye can rest upon. 

Mr. Rimmer has been very happy in re¬ 
producing some of those scenes in which 
one’s memory loves to linger, and we are 
loth to find fault with the hand which has 
sketched so cleverly the picturesque features 
of the Oxfordshire villages and the quiet 
beauty of the “ silver Thames.” But truth 
compels us to add that the same hand has 
written a considerable amount of—what we 
are almost forced to call—rubbish. For 
instance, Mr. Rimmer takes the trouble to 
quote at length from Dugdale’s Monasticon 
the deed conveying Cumnor Abbey to the 
Abbot of Abingdon. Some words in it are 
mis-spelt, but otherwise there is nothing 
which calls for remark, until our author 
gets into a most curious state of blunder¬ 
ing bewilderment over the simple word 
“ habend’,’’ and, like the late Mr. Whalley, 
detects therein the taint of Jesuitism. We 
must quote the whole paragraph, for any 
extract would fail to do the writer justice:— 

“ The abbey was broken up, and, doubtless, the 
monks, who might have been consulted on a 
knotty phrase in the classics, were no longer at 
hand. It is said that his [the abbot's] readv 
acquiescence in the new order of things was not 
quite liked by them ; and, if this is so, it is easy 
to understand how they Bhould have left him to 
his devices when he put his pen to parchment. 
If he has ventured as Cardinal Wolsev did, ‘ like 
little wanton boys that swim on bladders, far 
beyond his depth,’ he fairly feels his feet under 
him when he comes to the main point:—‘ Cumnor 
Park and other lands, habend, for the term of his 
lif«-’ There is no mistake here: the ‘habend’ 
is judiciously subjected to an elision: it might be 

masculine, feminine, or neuter.Plural the 

‘ habend ’ had a right to be, and that is, perhaps, 
all that at the moment the abbot wished to make 
clear.” 


It is certainly a droll notion that Letters 
Patent should ever have been drawn up by 
their grantees, and our experience of the 
Records of tho Court of Augmentation sup¬ 
plies us with no parallel instance ; but still 
droller is the suggestion that the abbreviated 
habend’ should cover a deep design on the 
part of the ex-abbot. Would Mr. Rimmer 
tell us in what other terms the royal grant 
could have been expressed, and how the 
gender of the unfortunate word can be a 
matter of doubt ? Like the Cardinal (whose 
Latinity has also been questioned), our 
author has certainly ventured “ far beyond 
his depth.” 

But Mr. Rimmer’s discoveries are not 
confined to the musty records of the six¬ 
teenth century. He has found out “ that a 
storm of exceeding violence swept over 
England in 1703.” Not only does this his¬ 
torical fact confirm the statement of Grose 
| that a large walnut-tree at Godstow was 
then blown down and an ancient tombstone 
exposed, but, Mr. Rimmer thinks, it also 
suggested to Addison a simile which he 
happily introduced into “ a poem that has 
apparently escaped oblivion.” We need not 
quote the well-known lines ; but our readers 
will be interested to learn that 

“ Macaulay was the first to see the real meaning 
of this passage, and he refers it to some great 
tempest that must have been the common theme 
at the time ; and his interpretation is confirmed 
by records of there having been such a storm in 
November, 1703. No doubt this is the same 
hurricane that uprooted the walnut-tree at 
Godstow.” 

We congratulate Mr. Rimmer on his dis¬ 
cernment. He divides with Lord Macaulay 
the honour of having thrown light upon that 
mysterious line— 

“ Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed; ” 

and we are now convinced that the same 
tempest which Defoe described, which de¬ 
stroyed the Eddystone lighthouse and its in¬ 
ventor and killed a bishop and his wife, is 
also answerable for the uprooting of the 
Godstow walnut-tree. 

Of less importance is the discovery also 
made by Mr. Rimmer that the date of Lord 
Hastings’ execution, as given in the school 
histories of England, must be inaccurate, as 
it does not correspond with the season for 
ripe strawberries. The remark shows that 
our author is at any rate familiar, not merely 
with nature, but with Holinshed and Shak- 
sperc ; for even in these advanced times it 
would be difficult to find “good straw¬ 
berries in Holborn ” on May 10. Mr. 
Rimmer, therefore, says in reference to this 
date that “perhaps this should read June” 
—meaning, we suppose, that we should 
substitute June for May. Whatever the 
school histories may say (and Mr. Green is 
vagne on the point), there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Rimmer has stumbled on the truth; 
but a little research would have shown him 
that the execution of 

“ That ignoble traitor, 

The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings," 

actually took place on June 13, 1483, by 
which time, allowing for tho difference of 
style, my lord of Ely’s fruit might have 
been well worth eating. 

We have derived so much genuine plea¬ 


sure from looking through Mr. Rimmer’s 
pretty book that we are sorry to point out 
the blemishes which detract from its worth. 
If he thought it necessary to surround his 
illustrations with a mass of letterpress ho 
should have bestowed equal care upon both 
parts of his handiwork. We could cite a 
considerable number of trifling mistakes and 
not over-wise reflections, but we have said 
enough in the discharge of our duty towards 
him and towards our readers, and are glad 
to end, as we began, with, a word of com¬ 
mendation. 

Mr. Rimmer is something more than a 
mere draughtsman. He has an artist’s 
appreciation of the picturesque, and takes 
an interest in every scene which his pencil 
depicts. He has good cause to deplore tho 
havoc wrought in our old buildings, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, under the name 
of “ restoration,” and has done the best he 
could to preserve from that fate such as have 
hitherto escaped it, by publishing their 
beauties to the world. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


The Life of John Wilson, D.Z)., F.B.S. By 

George Smith, LL.D., C.I.E. (Murray.) 
There is an apparent inconsistency between 
the uniformly unfavourable terms in which 
Dr. Wilson spoke and wrote of the ancient- 
faiths of India and the real and even affec¬ 
tionate respect with which he was regarded 
by many adherents of those faiths. There 
is a curious contrast between the zeal and 
industry with which he prosecuted his 
studies of Eastern religions and the contempt 
with which he regarded them : the utter in¬ 
ability under which he lay, to the last, to 
recognise the real importance of their 
history. 

The explanation may be sought chiefly in 
Dr. Wilson’s theological beliefs, partly in 
the force of his moral character, partly in 
the peculiar scope of his intellectual capacity. 
Dr. Wilson was incapable of doubt: to him 
the Westminster Confession contained within 
its four corners the best and highest truth ; 
for him the problem of the genesis of religious 
faith was solved by revelation, the history 
of the development of religious beliefs was 
the history of the loss and the recovery of 
the truths he held. He would have thought 
it folly to seek in the causes of the rise 
and growth of other faiths for any explana¬ 
tion of the rise and growth of that in which 
he had been brought up; and be would have 
thought it waste of time to seek in the rival 
systems for any basis of truth to supplement, 
or even confirm, that which he had already 
found in his own. It was not, therefore, 
sympathy with other religions which led 
him to study them ; nor did he recognise the- 
comparative value of their history. But it 
was bis intense sympathy with, his ardent 
personal devotion to, the followers of the 
other religions, his belief that their religions 
would lead them to misery, his desire “ to 
set forth the authority and the excellence of 
the doctrines of Christianity,” that impelled 
him to research. And it is that sympathy 
and personal devotion which afford the only 
explanation of the fact—honourable alike to 
both—that the natives of India recognised 
the faithfulness and revered the high cha- 
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racter of so sturdy an antagonist of tbeir 
most cherished beliefs. 

It can scarcely bo thought strange that 
Dr. Wilson, with all his learning, should 
have lived and died so completely nninflu- 
eneed by the comparative stndy of religious 
history. His firm faith in the Westminster 
Confession would at any time have saved 
him from such influence ; and, even apart 
from that, he was emphatically a man of 
action, who subordinated all his knowledge 
to his missionary work. To one high aim he 
had devoted his life, the enlightenment, the 
progress, the good—in one word, the conver¬ 
sion—of the people of India. With that aim 

“ for forty-seven years, as a missionary and a public 
man, he wrote, he spoke, and in countless ways he 
joyfully toiled.While viceroys and gover¬ 

nors, officials and merchants, scholars and travel¬ 
lers, succeeded each other and passed away all too 
lapidiy, he remained a permanent living force, 
a mediator between the natives and the govern¬ 
ing class, ail interpreter of the varied Asiatic 
iaces, creeds, and longings to their alien but 
benevolent rulers.” 

In such high cares his life was passed ; and 
instead of regretting that to his wide and 
varied knowledge of many creeds he did not 
add the discriminating insight of a Tylor 
or a Tide, one can rejoico that his desire to 
uproot the rival religions led him so far as 
it did to investigate, and to use, the autho¬ 
rities on which they lean. 

This is not the place to attempt any 
estimate of Dr. Wilson’s great services to 
Lndia as a missionary and a philanthropist; 
it is enough to have indicated them in the 
loquent and sympathetic words that have 
icon quoted above from Dr. Smith. In 
m attempt to estimate his scholarship the 
irst place must be given to liis accurate 
knowledge of the modern languages and 
customs of the various nationalities of 
Bombay. It will suffice to mention that ho 
was not only Vice-Chancellor and Dean of 
the Facnlty of Arts in the University of 
Bombay (which he aided so much in estab- 
ishiug), bnt was also examiner in Sanskrit, 
Persian, Hebrew, Marathi, Gujarati and Hin¬ 
dustani, and that he contributed a consider¬ 
able portion of the contents, beside writing 
in elaborate Preface, to the well-known 
Marathi Dictionary of Mr. Moleswortb, 
loafing witfi the origin, the history, and the 
iteraturc of that important language.* Dr. 
Wilson’s knowledge was by no means con¬ 
fined to books. His constant and intimate 
.social intercourse with natives of different 
rationalities had taught him to appreciate 
..heir ideas and modes of thought as very 
few have done before or since. Dr. Smith 
gives an interesting instance of the political 
aid that his acquaintance with the modern 
languages of India enabled him to render 
on an important occasion to Government:— 

■The mutiny in Bengal was not many days old 
when the Government of India determined that 
i.he new cheap postal and telegraph arrangements 
should not become the instruments of intrigue. 
Accordingly, all the authorities received instruc¬ 
tions to intercept native or vernacular letters, and 
to forward them for examination and translation 
by confidential and skilled persons named. When 
found treasonable, the letters were submitted to 

* This preface or essay was entitled “ Notes on 
the Constituent Elements, the Diffusion, and the 
Application of the Marathee Language.” 


Government. The Bombav letters so intercepted 
were sent to Dr. Wilson. Just as our beleaguered 
countrymen and countrywomen in cities like 
Lucknow, and in sequestered hiding-places, had 
recourse to French, and to the use of the Greek 
letters, iu their desperate attempts to communi¬ 
cate with their friends, so the Sepoy ringleaders 
resorted to all sorts of dialects anil characters to 
blind the I’ost-Olfiee. No man then in all India 
was so equal to their resources as the scholar who 
for more than twenty years had been studying 
alphabets and inscriptions for historical and 
philanthropic ends.” 

The mention of inscriptions brings ns to 
the second side of Dr. Wilson’s scholarship 
—his lectures and works on the Pars! reli¬ 
gion, and on Indian history and antiquities. 
His Zend and Sanskrit studies were con¬ 
ducted for controversial purposes; and the 
spirit which animated them is sufficiently 
clear. The following passage is a curious 
illustration of the way in which the mission¬ 
ary estimated the Parsi Scriptures from the 
point of view of his own creed; whereas an 
impartial historian would value an ancient 
faith, not for the points in which it resembled 
or differed from the beliefs of English 
Christians in the nineteenth century, bnt for 
the evidence which it afforded of a stage in 
the history of religious beliefs :— 

“ The Vendidad robs God of all his glory; . . . . 
gives a highly irrational account of the origin and 
operations of natural good and evil; teaches and 
recognises the deification of the elements and other 
inanimate objects; gives an erroneous view of the 
natural state of man; contains gross scientific 
blunders; prescribes an immense number of ab¬ 
surd ceremonies; . . . . contains some passages 
opposed to morality; does not propose a reason¬ 
able scheme of salvation ; does not give a becom¬ 
ing account of the future state.” 

It was necessary for his purpose to prove 
the truth of all these theses, and to show, 
in respect of each, the superiority of his 
own faith. Now, Dr. Wilson was one of the 
few missionaries who have seen that such 
discussions could only be carried on with 
success after a patient and earnest study of 
the works it was sought to discredit. He 
accordingly spared neither time nor trouble 
to acquire the necessary knowledge—with 
what results let Prof. Haug speak, with the 
authority due to his mastery of the subject:— 

“ The first book written in English which shows 
any acquaintance with the original A vesta texts 
was Dr. Wilson’s book on the Pursue religions 
(published in Bombay in 1843), which, although 
it relies chiefly upon the results of Buruouf’s re¬ 
searches, also contains frequent indications of 
independent investigation.” 

And, again, referring to tho time when he 
commenced his own studios in India:— 

“Tho Parsecs had gradually lost much of their 
reluctance to discuss religious matters with Euro- 
eaus, which had been engendered or aggravated 
v their hitter controversy with the missionaries 
some twenty years before, and which bad been 
brought to a climax by the publication of the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson's book before mentioned. They felt 
that this book was so far one-sided as to give a 
false idea of their religion, and they were natur¬ 
ally indignant at the sarcasms it contained ” 
(Hauy’s Essays, Ed. West, Triibner, 1878, pp. 
32, 4o). 

Dr. Wilson had therefore carried his re¬ 
searches even further than Bnrnouf had 
done; and he had succeeded in rousing the 
Parsecs. 
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As time wore on they fully forgave 
their kind-hearted antagonist, and he him¬ 
self turned his attention to other fields. 
Perhaps the most fruitful of these other 
labours were those by which he strove to 
influence the Government to undertake anti, 
quarian research, and then for many years 
as chairman of the Cave-Temple Commis¬ 
sion did his best to make these researches 
valuable. He took the most enlightened 
interest in all antiquarian discovery, and 
was ever ready to enlist new sympathy 
for it. 

“ In velvet skull-cap,” says his biographer, “ and 
with long wand, the enthusiastic scholar, with the 
air of an old knight, would lead his friends 
through the caves, pouring forth hU stores of 
knowledge with unflagging courtesy, and charming 
all by the rare combination of goodness and grace, 
historical and Oriental lore, poetic quotation and 
scientific reference, genial remark and childlike 
humour, till visitors like the accomplished Lady 
Canning declared they had never met such a man." 

But his greatest work—unfortunately, an 
incomplete and posthumous one—was his 
book on Indian Caste, already reviewed iu 
these colnmns on July 16 last. It was, like 
the former one, controversial; but, as its 
principal object was to prove historically the 
late origin of the great stronghold of Hindu¬ 
ism, it adopts much more the historical 
standpoint, and, in its second part at least, 
conquers new ground, and will long be the 
work of reference on the subject. 

Dr. Wilson would have been a more 
thorough scholar had he been a less zealous 
missionary. When his biographer calls him 
the greatest scholar in all India, ho seems to 
under-estimate the work of others, and to 
lose sight of the disabilities imposed upon 
his hero by his controversial position. In 
every other respect the biography cannot be 
praised too highly. It is long, but is too 
readable to be called too long; and the entire 
sympathy between author and subject on 
all religious and political questions is not a 
fault, bat the reverse. It can only be doing 
justice in its eloquent descriptions of Dr. 
Wilson’s great qualities as a man, a philan¬ 
thropist and a missionary; and it will, we 
hope, attract attention as a worthy tribute to 
a noble life. T. W. Rhys Davids. 


Songs of Far Away Lands. By Joaquin 

Miller. (Longmans.) 

Without holding any cabalistic notions as 
to third books, we may fairly look in snch a 
volume as that before us for some definite 
evidence as to its author’s poetical rank. 
Songs of the Sierras by its unfamiliar 
scenery and subjects won for Mr. Miller 
perhaps rather disproportionate attention, 
and Songs of the Sunlands by a natural reac¬ 
tion was subjected to a somewhat severe 
scrutiny. Songs of Far Away Lands has 
neither undue advantages nor undue draw¬ 
backs. 

It contains three poems of some length, 
and about a score of lesser pieces. Of the 
former, two deal with American stories. 
The third, “ The Ideal and the Real,” is a 
kind of Venetian rhapsody, part of which, if 
we remember rightly, appeared some time 
ago as either prologue or epilogue to a little 
American tale entitled Aide Madden. « 
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is not very intelligible : indeed, the words of 
one of Mr. Miller’s personages, 

“With gathered strength I raisod a hand. 

And cried, ‘ I do not understand,’ ” 
express not inaptly a frequent attitude of 
the reader of his poems. “ In the Land of 
the Shoshonee ” returns to the scenes where 
Mr. Miller’s hand is surest, and, though 
decidedly verbose, contains some vigorous 
description of the desert and its mirage. 
“ Out of the West,” a very long narrative 
“ founded on fact,” lias, we must confess, 
after its first few pages not much attrac¬ 
tion for us. Of the minor poem3 we can¬ 
not speak much more favourably. They con¬ 
tain, indeed, a certain amount of striking 
imagery and appropriate diction. But they 
are usually disfigured by ugly faults in lan¬ 
guage and rhythm; their music at its 
best is too often an echo, and they one 
and all sutler from lack of definite meaning 
and superabundance of indefinite words. As 
an example—and it is a very favourable 
one—let us give “ Carmen ” :— 

“Not that I doomed she loved me—nay 
I dared not even dream of that. 

I do but say I knew her; say 
She sat in dreams before me, sat 
All still and voiceless as love is— 

Jiut say her soul was warm as wine. 

But say it overflowed in mine, 

And made itself a part of this. 

The conversation of her eves 

Was language of the gods. Her breast 
Was their abiding-place of rest; 

Her heart their gate to Paradise. 

Her heart, her heart! 'Tis shut at me! 

’Tis shut, and they keep fast the key. 

The prayer of love breaks to an oath . . . 

No matter if she loved or no : 

God knows I loved enough for both 
That day of days, so clear, so fond. 

And knew her ns you shall not know 
Till you havo known swoot death, and you 
Have crossed the dark: gone over to 
The great majority beyond.” 

It is needless to dwell on the defects of this. 
80 far as' it bas any merits, those merits 
mainly echo a certain English poet whom 
English readers know well, and the echo, 
though different, is equally clear in these 
lines— 

“ Well, there I was born ; grow tall. Thon the call 
For bold men for Sicily. I rose from the vines, 
Shook back my long hair, look’d forth, then let fall 
My dull pruning-hook and stood up in the lines.” 

And in these :— 

“ Mon reached it only from tho sea. 

By black-built ships that seem’d to creep 
Along the shore suspiciously, 

Like uunamed monsters of the deep. 

A dim, dark land of bird and beast! 

A land that scarce knew prayer or priest, 

Or law of man or Naturo’s law. 

Or aught that good men ever saw.” 

These coincidences, which are in all pro¬ 
bability quite unintentional, aro certainly 
unfortunate. So also are blemishes like 
“His fooman draws uncommon near,” 
and still more frequent lapses in harmony of 
rhythm and metre, such as the line 
“ I must find diversion in another kind," 
occurring in a poem consisting of anapaestic 
tetrameters. So, again, is the absence of the 
finish and learning which, let the inspira- 
tionists say what they will, are, except in the 
case of a few very rare ballad-singers, insepar¬ 
able from poetry. These defects, now a third 
time repeated, seem to us fatal to Mr. 
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Miller’s claim to a high place among poets. 
In a certain very limited range, as a de- 
seriber of savage scenery and ways, he has 
made good his claim to a hearing, but not 
beyond this. George Saintsbury. 


Tho Parentage of Gundred, Wife of William 
do Warrenne, created Earl of Surrey by 
William II. (“ Journal of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute,” vol. iii., pp. 2G et seq. ; 
“ Archaeologia,” vol. xxxii., pp. 108 ef 
seqf 

Few genealogical questions have been more 
widely discussed and more warmly debated 
by antiquaries and historians than tho 
parentage of the Countess Gundred, the 
wife of William do Warrenne of Domesday, 
the founder of Lewes Priory. It is now 
more than a hundred years since antiquarian 
curiosity was excited to enthusiasm by the 
discovery of the marble cover of Gnndred’s 
coffin with the Latin epitaph complete after 
a lapse of seven centuries ; and the first line 
of the inscription— 

“ Stirps Gundrada ducum, decus aevi, nobile ger- 
men ”— 

suggested new difficulties in the solution of 
the question. If we are to believo the 
monks of Lewes, Gnndred’s origin would 
bo more properly described as regal than 
ducal, for it is positively stated in their 
Leiger Book that sho was the daughter of 
King William the Conqueror by Matilda of 
Flanders. This is more or less borne out 
by the Chartulan', for William de Warrenne 
calls Queen Matilda the mother of his wife 
in his Charter of Confirmation, which was 
executed after her death in the short in¬ 
terval between the accession of William 
Rnfus and liis own death on Juno 23, 1088. 
He says :— 

“. . . Ego Willielmus de Warenna Surreiae 

comes-donavi pro salute animae meae, 

et animae Gundredae nr oris meae, et pro anima 
domiui mei Willielmi regis, qui me in Anglicam 
terrain ndduxit, et per cnjus licentiam monacho9 
venire feci, et qui meam priorem donatiouem con- 
tirmavit, et pro salute domiuae meae Mntildis 
reginae, matris u.roris meae, et pro salute domiui 
mei Willielmi regis, filii sui, post cujus adventum 
in Anglicam terrain lmnc cartam feci, et qui me 
comitem Surregiae fecit ” ( Monasticon, vol. v., 

p. 12). 

There is another charter in the Monasticon 
(vol. v., p. 13), by which “ William, King of 
tho English,” granted the manor of Walton, 
in Norfolk, to tho monks of Lewes, “ pro 
anima Gnlielmi do Warenna et nxoris suae 
Gundredae filiae nicao et lieredum suorum.” 
Bnt little reliance can bo placed on this 
charter, because the important words filiae 
meae are written in a modern hand, over a 
space in which the original words have been 
obliterated. It is a remarkable fact that 
this is the only deed extant in which the 
king asserts his relationship to Gundred; and 
that, except in these two instances, neither 
her husband nor her descendants in their 
numerous charters ever allude to their 
connexion with Royalty. Bat although 
Gnndred’s name is never mentioned by 
ancient historians in their lists of the Con¬ 
queror’s daughters, authorities of no less 
weight than Sir Henry Ellis, Lappenburg, 
and Sir Francis Palgrave were convinced 
by the chartnlary of Lewes that sho was 
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really the daughter of William and Matilda; 
and her Royal parentage was generally 
admitted as an established fact until the 
question was reopened in 1846 by Mr. 
Stapleton, who stands facile princcps among 
Anglo-Norman antiquaries. 

The only ancient writer who mentions 
tho wife of William de Warrenne is Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, and he distinctly says that she 
was the sister of Gherbod the Fleming, who 
held the Earldom of Chester for tho short 
period between Easter and Christmas 1070, 
bnt who never could bo supposed for a 
moment to be a son of William the Con¬ 
queror. Ordericus is generally so accurate 
in his genealogies, and at the same time 
William do Warrenne’s charter is so explicit 
in calling Gundred the daughter of Queen 
Matilda, that Stapleton conceived the notion 
of reconciling tho conflicting evidence by 
the theory that Gherbod and Gundred were 
Matilda’s children by a previous marriage 
with Ghcrbod’s father, who was the heredi¬ 
tary Advocate of St. Bertin’s Abbey at St. 
Omer. The advowsons of the greater 
abbeys were at this period reserved to 
nobles of high rank, and tho Advocate of 
St. Valerio in Picardy married without dis¬ 
couragement the daughter of Richard II., 
Duke of Normandy; so that there was no 
difficulty on the score of rank in sup¬ 
posing that Matilda of Flanders married 
the Advocate of St. Bertin’s. This theory 
would explain the promotion of Gundred's 
brother Gherbod to the great Earldom of 
Chester, and was shaped with such consum¬ 
mate ingenuity to account for the Pope’s 
prohibition of Matilda’s marriage with 
William of Normandy, which had hitherto 
been attributed to their relationship within 
tho forbidden degrees, that Mr. Freeman, 
the historian of tho Norman Conquest, does 
not hesitate to affirm that “ Stapleton has 
convincingly proved his caso ” ( Norman 
Conquest, vol. iii., p. 6.51), and it is now 
generally accepted as a point settled by the 
best authorities, that Gundred was the step¬ 
daughter of the Conqueror. 

It remains for me, with all respect to these 
distinguished names, to prove by evidence 
beyond the shadow of a donbt that Gundred 
was not the daughter of Queen Matilda by 
King William or any other husband, and 
was not a near relation of either the Con¬ 
queror or his wife. The proof is contained 
in the following letter from Archbishop 
Anselm to Henry I., which has hitherto been 
strangely overlooked, although it is printed 
in all the editions of Anselm’s Letters, and 
in Dom Bouquet’s Rccucil des Historians de 
la France. 

“ Epistola lx xxiv. 

Ansclmi ad Ilenricum Rcycm Anylorum. 
Henrico charissimo suo domino, Dei gratia reei 
Anglorum, Auselmus Archiepiseopus, fidele ser- 
vitium cum orationibus. 

Gratias ago Deo pro bona voluntate, quam vobis 
dedit, et vobis qui earn servare studetis. Quaerit 
consilium celsitudo vestra quid sibi faciendum sit 
de hoc quia pacta est filiam euam dare Guillelmo 
de Vuarcnne ; cum ipse et Jilin vestra ex una parte 
tint cognati in quarta generatione, et. ex altera in 
sexta. Scitote absque dubio quia nullum pactum 
servari debet contra legem Cbristianitntis. llli 
autem, si ita propinqui sunt, nullo modo legitime 
copulari possuut, neque sine damnatione auimarum 
suarum, neque sine magno peccato eorum qui hoc 
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at fiat procurabunt. Precor igitur et consulo vobis 
ex parte Dei sicut charissimo domino, ut nulla- 
tenua vos huic peccato misceatis, neque filiam 
reatram eidem Guillelmo contra legem et volun- 
tatem Dei tradatia. Omnipotena Deus dirigat yos 
et omnea actus yestros in beneplacito suo.” 

The occasion of this letter was to prohibit 
Bang Henry I. from proceeding with a 
marriage which he had projected between 
one of his natural daughters and Gundred's 
son, the second William de Warrenne; 
because they were doubly related to each 
other, being cousins on one side in the 
fourth degree and on the other in the sixth 
(that is, in modern parlance, they were 
both third and fifth cousins), while the 
canon law absolutely forbade marriages 
between persons more nearly related than 
seventh cousins. It need scarcely be said 
that if William de Warrenne’s mother, Gun¬ 
dred, had been the daughter either of Qneen 
Matilda or King William, her son would 
have been related in the second degree to 
the daughter of Henry I., and would be her 
first cousin. 

It is easy to reckon how William de 
Warrenne was related in the sixth degree to 
his proposed wife, for Ivo, Bishop of Char¬ 
tres, wrote a similar letter of prohibition to 
Henry I. to forbid his giving his daughter 
to Hugh de Neufchatel, who was also re¬ 
lated to her in the sixth degree, and he sets 
forth the generations of descent, from which 
it is shown that the sixth degree of relation¬ 
ship existed between the daughters of 
Henry I. and all the descendants of the 
Bisters of Gunnora, wife of Bichard I., Duke 
of Normandy. The descent of the families 
■of Warrenne and Mortimer from one of the 
nieces of the Duchess Gunnora has been 
•clearly worked out by Stapleton and by 
Eyton, the learned author of the Antiquities 
of Shropshire. 

The relationship in the fourth degree has 
still to be proved, but, if conjectures are 
permitted in cases where direct evidence is 
absolutely wanting, I would suggest that, if 
Gundred was a daughter of the ducal house 
of Burgundy, she would be manifestly stirps 
ducum, and her son would be related in the 
fourth degree to Henry I.’s daughter through 
their common descent from Richard II. of 
Normandy. I would also point out that her 
second son bore the Burgundian name of 
Reynold, and that Gundred and her husband 
went out of their way to visit Burgundy on 
dheir road to Borne. Again, that their devoted 
-attachment to the Burgundian Order of 
Cluny, which they introduced into England, 
is scarcely accounted for by their gratitude 
for a hospitable reception on a visit brought 
about by accident, while, on the other hand, 
if they had been tho spiritual directors of 
her childhood in her native land, it would 
be natural enough that she should wish to 
have them near her again in her English 
home at Lewes. 

But, however this may be, T submit that 
I have sufficiently proved that Gundred was 
not the daughter of Queen Matilda by 
William the Conqueror or any other husband, 
and that her royal birth, so far as England is 
concerned, must henceforth be reckoned 
among the exploded fables of genealogy. 
Archbishop Anselm’s testimony does not 
need corroboration; but it has been hitherto 


overlooked that Gnndred was probably quite 
as old as Queen Matilda, for we know from 
Ordericns that her younger son, Reynold, 
commanded an army at the insurrection of 
Rouen in 1090. 

Edmond Chester Waters. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cupid and the Sphinx. By Harford Flemming. 

In Three Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 
Bom to Blush Unseen. By T. Edgar Pem¬ 
berton. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

The Broken Tryst. By Maxwell Grey. 

(Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

Poppleivags. By Chrome. (Samuel Tinsley 

& Co.) 

Phil's Mother and Other Tales. By A. C. D. 

(Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

A Face Illumined. By the Rev. E. P. Roe. 

(Ward & Lock.) 

Cupid and the Sphinx at once recalls A 
Nile Novel to mind. Like that clever story, 
it is of American authorship, and its scene 
lies chiefly in Egypt, while its characters are 
Europeans and Americans. It is not so fresh 
a book as the other, but it is more complex 
and studied, and there is some intricacy in 
the plot, and in the numerous love-makings, 
fortunate and unfortunate, which are in¬ 
troduced in its course. The American cha¬ 
racters are of the super-refined Bostonian 
type, which differs as widely as possible from 
the conventional Yankee of the Sam Slick 
order. The hero of the story, however, is a 
young Austrian nobleman, whose family 
history serves as the main thread of the 
narrative, and whose character is drawn 
with some skill. His English, too, is very 
well managed, and does read like the English 
of a cultivated German who has not yet be¬ 
come familiar with the different principle on 
which English sentences are constructed 
from that of his native language. And the 
wholly unlike English of a Coptic dragoman, 
doubtless copied from life, is a capital foil to 
it. The author’s nationality crops out but 
slightly, as in the use of the provincialism 
“ mailed ” for “ posted," and in his coming to 
grief over the English nobiliary system, by 
representing an earl’s daughter, married to a 
baron’s eldest son, as longing for the access of 
title and wealth which would come to her at her 
father-in-law’s death, and being defeated in 
these wishes by the sudden death of her hus¬ 
band a few days after his father’s decease. Mr. 
Flemming clearly does not know that an earl’s 
daughter precedes a baroness, and that an 
eldest son succeeds to an hereditary title at 
the instant of his father’s death, though 
questions of probate and the like may delay 
his possession of the estates. - 

All that part of Born to Blush Unseen 
which supplies the chief alleged motive of 
the book—namely, the desire of its autobio¬ 
graphical hero, a dabbler in literature, to 
be made the subject of an admiring memoir— 
drags and is dull, though a continual attempt 
at forced liveliness is made throughout. But 
the side-story, so to speak, is better managed, 
and contains the materials for a very toler¬ 
able farce ; except that it lacks one or two 
such situations as a dramatist would certainly 
have introduced, representing the hero’s wife 
as on the near track of the secret he is hiding 
from her. 


The Broken Tryst, by Maxwell Grey, is a 
very fairly written little story on an old 
theme—the very young lady who falls in love 
with a man of superior age and experience 
and rank, who is in turn much attracted by 
her, but leaves her on prudential grounds; 
while she, after a long illness, recovers, and 
marries an old suitor. It differs from most 
other tales of the sort in that the faithless 
lover comes back at last, ready to marry her, 
but too late ; and that she does not attempt 
to disguise from him, from herself, and from 
her husband, that she is sincerely sorry for 
it. The husband’s perfect acquiescence in 
the fact that his rival is by far the more at¬ 
tractive person of the two, and in his wife’s 
keen appreciation of it, is the oddest thing 
in the story ; but Maxwell Grey is obviously 
a lady, and cannot quite take the masculine 
view of the situation, any more than she 
accepts the ordinary masculine form of the 
sentence which she quotes as “ Dulci et 
decorum ost pro patria morior.”- 

Popplewags is a most unpromising title, 
holding out no prospect but that of dreary 
and vulgar funniness. But, like the singed 
cat in the proverb, it is much better than it 
looks, and proves to be a very readable and 
inoffensive little story, busied with the 
fortunes of a young lady, one of four 
daughters of a very poor country clergyman, 
three of whom go out to earn their living. 
Lucy Seymour gets the post of companion 
to a half-crazy and wholly spiteful old 
woman, who dubs her “ Popplewags," and 
it is her adventnres in this situation which 
form the staple of the plot: a somewhat ex¬ 
travagant one, it is true, in a few particulars, 
but not more so than is fully excusable in a 
Christmas book. 

“ Phil’s Mother ” and the two other short 
tales in the same volume are quiet, refined, 
carefully-finished pieces of Miss Yonge’s 
school, though with a marked individuality 
of their own; and are much above the 
ordinary level of minor fiction. The writer 
claims on the title-page the authorship of a 
very clever novel, The Two Anastasias, pub¬ 
lished many years ago, but which did not 
attract the attention which it fully merited, 
possibly because it was too subdued in hand¬ 
ling to meet the popular fancy of its day. 
And it is more than likely that some good 
work has been lost to the public through 
the discouragement which this undeservedly 
cold reception probably inflicted. It is to 
be hoped that the present venture will make 
some amends by obtaining a heartier recog¬ 
nition of its deserts. 

A Face Illumined is one of those religious 
novels which are an American specialty. 
But Mr. Roe does not bring much more 
than piety of a sort to the execution of his 
task. Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mi 85 
Warner, and, in a less degree, Miss Alcott, 
handle themes of the kind with a good deal 
of skill, and do really give us human beings, 
into the texture of whose lives religious 
ideas are interwoven; not wooden lay- 
figures on which ready-made suits of ‘‘go- 
to-meeting clothes ” are exhibited, which 
appears to be Mr. Roe’s view of the P r0 9®®®j 
His story, which occupies nearly six hundred 
pages in small type, deals with the de¬ 
velopment of a frivolous girl into a nob e 
woman, in itself a very fine theme, 
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competently treated. ' But Mr. Roe will 
prose, and there is no lightness in his touch, 
especially in the dialogue, which is laboured 
and bookish, with no really natural move¬ 
ment. On pietist grounds, it may not im¬ 
probably bo acceptable to many readers; but 
on literary ones, it possesses no claims to 
serious attention. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood 
(Bentley) by its title and form may not improbably 
deceive some persons into the belief that it is a 
three-volume novel. Those who are not so deceived 
will receive some pleasure, but also some dis¬ 
appointment, from its perusal. A lady whose 
name and associations are such as Mrs. Kemble's 
must be in ill luck indeed if she cannot write an 
interesting book, and there is, as a matter of fact, 
plenty of interest in these volumes. Considering, 
however, that the reminiscences go no further 
than the writer's marriage with Mr. Butler—that 
is to say, that they cover only the first twenty- 
live years of her life—it does seem that a thousand 
closely-printed pages is rather an ample allowance, 
and the reader may justly fear that the proportion 
of interest will be a little scanty. Had the three 
volumes been compressed into one, a book which 
could hardly have failed of success would have 
been produced; as it is, the reminiscences are 
likely to be rather a fairly productive quarry for 
book-makers than a succulent pasture for the 
general reader. They abound in anecdotes—not 
always new, it is true—of the various “ illustra¬ 
tions ” with whom Mrs. Kemble came into contact 
forty or fifty years ago, and, consisting as they 
do largely of letters, contain not a few of those 
references to passing events which seldom lack 
interest for future generations. It is half amusing 
half melancholy to hear how the writer's brother 
John in 1829, before settling down into a quiet 
scholar of Old English, had a neat and con¬ 
clusive scheme for reforming England by the 
simple process of abolishing army, navy, and 
Church. It is curious to read how a young lady 
in the same year read Vivian Grey and found it 
very amusing, but shortly after condemned Notre 
Dame de Paris as mental dram-drinking. Oddities 
such as the brilliant idea—jointly due to Frederick 
Robertson and Lady Byron—that a short dehorta- 
tory preface to a new edition of Byron’s works 
would save the youth of England in 1860 from 
danger cannot be too often recorded. Among the 
most interesting things in the book may also be 
noticed an account (written at the time) of a 
journey under Stephenson's personal escort over 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway before its 
public opening; and a series of mentions of that 
strange Spanish “ meddle and muddle" the “ Torrijos 
Expedition,” in which John Kemble, Sterling, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and other well-known per¬ 
sons, were concerned, and the sad issue whereof 
Mr. Carlyle has once for all told. In short, there 
is abundance of matter tending both to delight and 
edification in these volumes, and if this matter 
might perhaps have been more wisely and more 
invitingly handled, there is no need to dwell on 
the fact. We ought not to leave unnoticed a good 
deal of professional discussion and criticism which 
is worth the attention of all students not merely 
of theatrical matters but of art in general. 

Mr. Richard Ploetz’s Manual of French 
Literature (Nutt) might perhaps have been called 
with more propriety Specimens of French Litera¬ 
ture, though its actual title is not an entire mis¬ 
nomer. It is an adaptation of a book originally 
published in Germany, and the notes and Intro¬ 
ductions, according to a praiseworthy German 

S actice, the impossibility of which in England 
r. Ploetz justly deplores, were in the original 
French. The present translation, indeed, bean 


some marks of this origin (such as “ Ostende," 
“ Bruxelles ” and a few Gallicisms of phrase) which 
revision may remove should the book be popular. 
Of this popularity it is certainly deserving, though, 
as we have said, it is rather a Companion to a 
Manual of French Literature than such a Manual 
itself. It begins with a sketch of the early litera¬ 
ture up to the seventeenth century, with short 
extracts. This sketch is borrowed (quite honestly 
and avowedly) from previous authors, and con¬ 
tains a few of the errors incident to such com¬ 
pilation. For instance, if Mr. Ploetz will give a 
morning to ■ the Roman de la Rose, and an after¬ 
noon to the Henriade, we think he will see reason 
to readjust his statement that William of Lorris 
is “lougwiuded and tiresome” while Voltaire 
“takes the first place in epic poetry.” Indeed, 
the criticism throughout the book is of much too 
traditional and “ Nisardising ” a kind, if we may 
coin an adjective. But the extracts from the 
seventeenth century downwards are extremely 
copious, very well selected, and of most conve¬ 
nient length. A better French reRding-book for 
schools could hardly be found, and its substitution 
for the wearisomely-dragged-through TeUmaque, 
Athalie, and Bourgeois Gentilhomme which illus¬ 
trate French literature to the average school-boy 
and school-girl is much to be desired. 

Who can find fault with the innoceut Recrea¬ 
tions of a Country Parson (Longmans) whose 
sympathies are wide and whose kindliness is 
genuine? It is true that his companionship is 
occasionally a little tiresome, but we may fairly 
ascribe that to the effect of age, and, if “ dulness 
be sacred in a sound divine," prosiness may be 
tolerated in an old one. Nay, a certain amount 
of prosiness is not unwelcome to the overwrought 
mind, and may be recommended as an excellent 
sedative in cases of nervous irritability. We are, 
therefore, really grateful to A. K. H. B. for his 
assurance that he does not intend to leave off 
writing so long as he has anything to say—in 
other words, so long as he can wield a pen. In 
the present volume he has collected together 
some dozen essays, nearly all of which have 
already appeared in print. He tells us a good 
many stories—old and new, humorous and Scotch 
(for we cannot help drawing a distinction between 
what passes for wit on the two sides of the 
Tweed); he moralises on Country Work and a 
Holiday in London, muses on the hopefulness of 
Lenten-tide and the Fancies of a June Day; 
takes us to St. Andrews to listen to Dean Stan¬ 
ley’s address, and to Glasgow to hear Prof. 
Buchanan lecture. Perhaps the best part of the 
book is that occupied by the warmly appreciative 
sketches of Norman Macleod and Charles Kings¬ 
ley, and perhaps the best passage is that in which 
the latter writer takes our author vigorously to 
task for having styled him “a muscular Christian.” 
The “ Country Parson ” shows his good sense in 
publishing this thoroughly characteristic letter. 
We thank him for it, as well as for the manly 
thoughts and tolerant expressions with which 
every page of his book abounds. 

The Englishman's Critical and Expository Bible 
Cyclopaedia. Compiled and written by the Rev. 
A. R. Fausset, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A work of immense industry and, though not 
of perfect accuracy, of considerable utility; as 
there must be many among the “clergy of 
all denominations," and other students of the 
Bible, who wish to know what is certainly known 
on subjects of Biblical Archaeology, but who lack 
either the wealth to obtain, or the leisure or in¬ 
dustry to consult, all the necessary books on the 
subject, or even such a condensation of a 
library as Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Mr. 
Fausset's work bears about the same relation to 
the last as that bears to the complete library of a 
perfect student of divinity. It is the less valuable, 
but not likely to be the less popular, because the 
writer is always asserting or implying his orthodox 
Protestant opinions, even when they have little to 
do with the matter in hand. 


Dr. Phsey’s University Sermon, Un-Science, 
not Science, adverse to Faith (Parker and Riving- 
tons), is a temperate and dignified statement of 
the two facts, that the doctrine of Evolution, in 
its extreme form, is far from being yet proved ; 
and that, while the temper of mind fostered by the 
study of physical science is often unfavourable to 
belief in the supernatural, no proved physical fact 
is directly inconsistent with the substance of the 
Christian revelation, understood in a rational and 
large-hearted way. Perhaps, however, Dr. Pusey 
understates the permanence of the hostility between 
the scientific and the religious habit of mind; it is 
more marked since the “ evolution hypothesis ” 
has been in vogue than in the days of Newton or 
even of Faraday, but it existed long before the 
birth of either. 

Adventurous Lives. By Bernard Ilenry Becker. 
(Bentley.) The best part of these volumes relates 
to the adventures of the early travellers in the 
East. In this the vein of vulgarity which may be 
traced throughout the work is not so sharply de¬ 
fined as in the lives of the cheats and rogues de¬ 
scribed in the first volume, and there is less oppor¬ 
tunity for showing that poverty of reflection 
which tempts Mr. Becker into reminding the 
world at this late period of its existence that in 
all ages “ a certain percentage of the human race 
has filled the role of the adventurer." “ ‘ Our Mr. 
Marco,’ junior partner in the great house of Polo 
Brothers,” cannot certainly be considered as a 
pleasing introduction to a notice of the wan¬ 
derings of Marco Polo; but the reader who 
gets over this stumbling-block will find that 
in the lives of Marco Polo, Rubruquis and 
Mandeville the qualities of Mr. Becker appear 
to the greatest advantage. Were he to condense 
the chronicles of a few more of the bold spirits 
that compassed sea and land for religion or gain 
his vigour of description would enable him to 
produce an instructive and useful work. The 
lives of Cagliostro, Casanova, or John Law mav 
well be left to obscurity or to the pages of sucL 
books as Mackay's Popular Delusions. Mr. Becker's 
definition of “ adventurous lives ” appears to be 
sufficiently vague to include an account of Caxton 
or Windham, the orator and statesman. It can 
even be made to comprehend some anecdotes of 
Gibbon, Steele, Asgill, and a few more senators 
lumped together as “ Odd Members of Parliament.” 
Mr. Becker would find it difficult to prove his 
assertion that Johnson believed in the Cock-Lane 
ghost, or to justify the name of Mr. Pitt being 
included in a list of “ tremendous gamblers ” com¬ 
mencing with Old Q., and Lord Foley. 

Talks about Plants: or, Early Lessons in 
Botany. By Mrs. Lankester. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This pretty little book seems well 
adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in 
the “ common objects of the country.” Granny 
walks out with her young folk, and tells them 
all she knows about the flowers and plants they 
come across; and as the old lady ventures abroad 
in all seasons her hearers become acquainted with 
most of the products of our fields and hedges. 
She is happy in introducing anecdotes, legends, 
and scraps of folk-lore into tier conversations, and 
we do not doubt that her grandchildren derived 
both pleasure and profit from their intercourse 
with her. The science of Botany, it need not be 
added, is not to be picked up in this fashion; but 
a child’s habits of observation and love of know¬ 
ledge may be healthily stimulated by adopting 
Mr. Lanke3ter’s system. In the explanation of 
the botanical names of plants the authoress is not 
always correct; and in endeavouring to make clear 
the distinction between genus and species she in¬ 
troduces into the heads of her pupils an error upon 
another topic. Teaching by false analogies is a 
dangerous amusement. The coloured illustrations 
add much to the attractiveness of the book; and, 
on the whole, are tolerably true to life. 


The Brudenells of Brude, by E. J. Worboise 
(James Clarke and Go.), is a well-told tale of the 
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recovery of a family Bunk into the lowest moral 
degradation. The story is made the vehicle of a 
good deal of religious admonition, which would 
probably be more efficacious if it were conveyed 
a little more indirectly. The fortunes of the family 
are renewed partly by the bequest of a large for¬ 
tune to a hard-working girl who has been playing 
the part of a maid-of-all-work to her uncles and 
cousins, but still more by the influence of its better 
members. The process by which the heiress is 
gradually transformed into a gentle and wise lady, 
and draws most of her relations with her in this 
ascent, is told in a way to secure attention from 
the reader. 

We hare received an elegant edition of Paul 
and Virginia (Routledge), adorned with no less 
than .310 illustrations by French artists, the work 
chiefly of T. Johannot, Marville, Francis, and 
P. Iluet. This charming story of Bernardin de 
St.-Pierre, so deeply tinged with the sentimental¬ 
ism of the author’s friend Rousseau, scarcely 
maintain? the reputation which it once held in Eng¬ 
land. We are therefore the more indebted to the 
publishers for this opportunity of learning through 
tho illustrations how profoundly its author's love 
of nature and domestic simplicity still animates 
the public of his own country. 

In" addition to a reissue of their Illustrated 
History of India, of which we spoke in terms of 
commendation at the time of its first appearance, 
Messrs. Cassells have commenced a new serial 
entitled Our Own Country, of which the first two 
numbers now lie before us. These treat of Stone¬ 
henge, Leeds, the Cinque Ports, and Dunfermline, 
with a profusion of illustration and an accompani¬ 
ment of concise letterpress. To popularise an 
acquaintance with the historical and picturesque 
spots of our own island is a worthy design, and 
the design has been worthily begun. 

The Black Cnisoe, from the French of A. Seguin 
(Marcus Ward), is full of adventures, strange and 
unexpected enough to astonish those who are 
so young as not to be too critical. It is not 
every author who can save a sailor from ship¬ 
wreck by making him ride off on the back of a 
whale; and certainly no English author would 
introduce a black sailor as asking to be allowed to 
kiss the captain in acknowledgment of his approval 
of an act of daring. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom, by 
W. H. G. Kingston (ltoutledge), is a burlesque 
upon the old stories which, nonsensical as they 
were, some boys used to read. The style of the 
present edition is certainly less attractive than 
that of the one which it is intended to supersede. 

The White Lily of the Great Sahara. By 
Charles II. Eden. (Marcus Ward.) The wreck 
of a British man-of-war; secret meetings of 
Sicilian Carbonari; the bombardment of Algiers ; 
the wars of Abd-el-Kader—are all compressed 
into this short story. And yet the reader is more 
interested than bewildered; for the author exhibits 
the skill of a practised hand in connecting his in¬ 
cidents by means of a simple plot. For ourselves, 
we confess to having kept up our attention to the 
end. Not a little of the charm is due to the 
printer’s art. 

In the Track of the Troops. By R. M. Ballan- 
tyne. (James Nisbet.) If it had been possible to 
compile a gift-book for the season out of the 
materials supplied by the Russo-Turkish War, 
Air. Ballantvne might have been thought equal to 
the task. Where he has failed, no one else can 
hope to succeed. Yet he deserves a word of praise 
for the faithfulness with which he has depicted 
the unutterable horrors of the scene, and also for 
his political impartiality. The following sentence, 
however, is unpardonable:—“ Everyone knows 
now-ardays that the electric light is an intense 
light, caused by oxyhydrogen and lime.” 

Pierrot: Humbly Born but Noble of Heart. A 
Tale of the Nineteenth Century. Bv S. de K. 
(E. Marlborough.) A simple tale, told in language 


of exaggerated simplicity. Our only criticism is 
that, in the teeth of the title-page, the scene is laid 
in the early days of the French Revolution. 

Esther: a Story for Children, by Geraldine Butt 
(Marcus Ward and Co.), is a pleasing tale, nicely 
illustrated. The tone is pure and high through¬ 
out, and its unobtrusive lessons of heroism and 
unselfishness will do any child good to read. 

White Lilies, and other Tales. By the Author 
of “Scamp and I.” These are pretty, but some¬ 
what sad little tales about poor children in London. 
It is difficult to know whether such tales really 
do good by interesting happier little ones iu the 
fate of their suffering brothers and sisters. 

Decisive Events in History. By Thomas Archer. 
(Cassells.) The history of some of those mo¬ 
mentous episodes, or, as they are here called, “de¬ 
cisive events,” in the history of the world, which 
have from time to time alfected the destinies of 
nations, is told in these pages in a clear graphic 
style that is likely to interest children even iu 
what are generally termed dry subjects. 

Nanny's Adventures. By N. D'Anvers. With 
Illustrations by T. Robinson. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) This story consists of the autobiography 
of a goat—not a metaphorical scapegoat, but a real 
living nanny-goat, such as children love to stroke 
—who tells her adventures with charming egotism 
after the usual manner of autobiographers, many 
of them being quite as remarkable and interesting 
as some recorded in the published diaries of wiser 
human folk. 

Pickles: a Funny little Couple. By Yotty 
Osborn. (Shaw.) The history of two comic 
little boys, twins, who are always getting into 
scrapes. They are somewhat of the same type as 
Helen’s too famous babies. 

Pinafore Days. By Ismay Thorn. (Shaw.) 
Another story of the same class as the preceding, 
only one of the children here is a sweet little 
maiden, led into scrapes by her somewhat selfish 
elder brother, who never stays to help her in her 
troubles. It is to be hoped that an illness he 
has towards the end of the book will improve him. 

Fairy Tales, published by Command of Her 
Bright Daz7.1ingnes3 Gloriana. (Griffith and 
Farran.) These are tales with an underlying 
meauing, more like the moral allegories addressed 
to the children of past generations than the merry 
nonsense with which the little ones are usually 
indulged nowadays. Many of them, however, are 
very prettily told, and will not fail to interest 
thoughtful and speculative young readers. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Sen lie mann's Troy and its Domains is 
sold out, and the author is about to set to work 
upon a new edition, which will have a scientific 
form and be very difi’erent from the first. 

Of the making of Birthday Books there is no 
end. Messrs. Blackwood have prepared a volume 
containing select passages from George Eliot; 
Messrs. Routledge publish a Longfellow Birthday 
Book, and Messrs. Samuel Tinsley and Co. a Byron 
Birthday Book; while Mr. Laurie has gone 
farther afield, and sends us a Birthday Book of 
German Literature, by J. W. L. All these seem 
about equally suitable for their purpose. 

Prof. A. Lecoq de la Marche is engaged on 
a History of St. Martin of Tours, and is anxious 
to receive any authentic materials bearing on the 
life and influence of the Apostle of the Gauls. 
The work is to be published by Messrs. Marne. 

No general meeting of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will be 
held in January 1879. Considerable progress has 
been made by the sub-committee appointed in 
January 1878, and draft syllabuses will soon be 
submitted to members of the association. 


Mf,ssrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue in 
January a new novel, entitled The Last of Her 
Line, by the author of St. Olave’s ; and The Gra¬ 
hams of Inrermoy, by M. C. Stirling, author of 
A True Man, See. 

With the New Year the Dublin Review is to 
enter upon a third Beries, under the editorship of 
Bishop Iledley. The January number will con¬ 
tain articles on “ The Work and Wants of the 
Church in England,” by Cardinal Manning; 

“ The Bristol Pulpit in tho Time of Henry VHI.,” 
by F. Bridgett; “ The Evangelisation of Africa,” 
by the Bishop of Salford ; “ Prehomeric Legends 
of tho Argonautic Expedition,” by Prof. P&ley; 
“Catholicism and Culture,” by the editor, &c. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in January a 
new tragedy, entitled Brian Boru, by J. T. B. 
The scene of the drama is laid in Ireland, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century; but the work 
has merely a basis of fact, and only touches the 
skirts of history. The leading idea of the drama 
is that of a brave and noble-minded man, with 
sensitive conscience and with lofty aims, brought 
by force of circumstances face to face with a 
strong and subtle temptation, yielding to it after 
a severe mental struggle, and then finding “ What 
perdition lies in one short lapse from virtue.” 

Tur. Journal of the National Indian Association 
for December (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) contains an 
inteivstingaccountofa visit recently paid toCaicutta 
by Roma Bai, a young Mahratta iady, whose pro¬ 
found knowledge of Sanskrit literature and facility 
in original composition have given her a recognised 
position among modern pandits. She was born 
in Mysore in 1857, and began to learn Sanskrit 
with her mother’s help at tho early age of four 
years. She has lately travelled, in company with 
a brother, throughout the length and breadth of 
the peninsula. At Calcutta she was welcomed by 
a party of Bengali and English ladies, to whom 
she exhibited her extraordinary power of impro¬ 
visation in slokas or verses composed in accord¬ 
ance with the elaborate rules of Sanskrit poetry. 
In a set speech, also in Sanskrit, she showed that 
neither seclusion of women nor early marriage 
existed in the early days of Hindu history. 

Prof. Monier Williams’s lecture on Afghan¬ 
istan, delivered before the University of Oxford 
on the 4th iust., will be published iu the January 
number of the Contemporary Review. 

The Conde da Carnota is writing the Life of 
the late Duke of Saldanha, who was for some time 
Portuguese Minister at the Court of St. James’s, 
aud who took an active part in the political 
changes which have occurred in Portugal during 
the last fifty years. 

Shadows of the Coming Truth : a Consideration of 
the Broad Aspects of Religion viewed in Connexion 
with the Doctrines of Development, is the title of a 
new work which will be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Wf, are glad to learn that Air. Herbert Spencer's 
“ cheap edition ” of his four essays on Education has 
rewarded his expectation. Within a couple of 
months almost all the copies printed have been 
sold oil, and a fresh issue is contemplated. There 
is no truth in the statement which has appeared 
in some American newspapers that Mr. Spencer 
proposes to publish his other works in a similar 
form. AVe may take this opportunity of correct¬ 
ing the prevalent opinion that Mr. Spencer's works 
have a larger circulation beyond the Atlantic than 
in this country. As a matter of fact the actual 
number sold in America is considerably less than 
here; and the pecuniary return to the author is 
out of all proportion smaller. Air. Spencer has re¬ 
cently left London for the South of France, where 
he will spend the winter, and not as originally 
intended in Algeria. 

Mr. John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin 
at Cambridge, has addressed a brief letter 
to the University Commissioners, in which b» 
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advocates a somewhat novel means of restoring' 
academical endowments to their original purpose. 
Ilewouldnot,apparently,interfere with the present 
mode of election to scholarships or fellowships ; 
hut he would insist that the money received should 
be used, not as a mere prize, but either as a direct 
subsidy to poor students or for the encouragement 
of real research. The following three paragraphs 
•deserve quotation in full:— 

“(1) Require of persons elected to a scholarship 
or fellowship a declaration that without it they cannot 
pursue their studies. If they have independent 
means, let them enjoy the status of scholars or fellows 
in all respects, except, as regards the stipend. 

“(2) After a scholar has taken his first, degree, lot 
him declare to the professor (or other authorise! re¬ 
presentative) of hrs faculty, whether he is willing 
to undertake a certain definite piece of research, 
his choice of topic to be approved by the pro¬ 
fessor (or other authorised person). Such research 
may be prosecuted at Athens or Rome, or elsewhere. 

“(•1) Let fellows of colleges bo required to spend 
a year in study at some foreign or colonial university 
within three ypars after obtaining their fellowships, 
on pain of forfeiture after tho end of the third year." 

Tiie library of the late Canon Raima, of Miln- 
row, the well-known Lancashire antiquary, and an 
active member of tho Surtees and Ohetkam 
Societies, was sold in Manchester on the 17th and 
ISth inst. It wa 3 rich in hooks and tracts relating 
to the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and York, 
and in privately-printed family Genealogies, mostly 
presentation copies. Among them was Howard's 
Genealogical Account of the ancient Families of 
Chadwick, a thin quarto printed at Manchester in 
1840. No copy is known to have occurred for 
sale recently'; one sold in Manchester sixteen years 
ago realised 10/. ; and the present one was secured 
by Mr. Quaritch for sixty-three guineas. The 
competition was very keen throughout. 

A Leipzig correspondent informs us that the 
Senate of the university there have recently, in 
answer to a petition, opened their zoological 
museum on Sundays from eleven to three, free of 
charge.— 

“ I met some schoolboys and was explaining to them 
tho nature and habits of some of tho animals, whon 
on turning round I was astonished to find that I had 
an eager audience of about a hundred persons crowd¬ 
ing the small but interesting museum. I at once 
becamo dumb, but in response to the earnest desire 
of the people continued my talk, especially as I had 
come to the corals—my favourite branch of study.” 
This is suggestive in a twofold sense. Our 
museums should be opened on Sundays when 
people can go to them, and there should be at¬ 
tached to them persons who in a conversational 
manner could point out and give information con¬ 
cerning the most interesting objects. 

Mks. Browning's lines on Chaucer in her 
Vision of Poets, 1.-44— 

“And Chaucer, with his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine: 

That mark upon his lips is wine,” 
have often raised doubts in the minds of her 
readers. Did she mean by the “ mark ” the stain 
of JUGM-Bacchanalian licence which is found in 
some of Chaucer's works, or only the sign of the 
innocent jollity produced by wine that makelh 
glad the heart of man? The question was at last 
referred to Mr. Browning; and by his leave we 
give his answer:— 

“ Dear Mr. Furnivall,— 

I always took the ‘mark of wine’ to 
be a proof of tho geniality and joviality of Chaucer. 
But I havo only my own opinion to giro you ; I never 
thought of becoming better informed about it. . . . 

“ Remember, you have only my impression, which 
amounts, however (for many reasons I could give), to 
a conviction, I must allow." 

We are sure that all lovers of Chaucer will gladly 
accept Mr. Browning’s opinion as conclusive. 

For the next Annual Address of the President 
of the Philological Society Mr. R. N. Oust has 


received promises of Reports from Prof. O. Bon¬ 
ner, of Helsingfors, Finland, on the present state 
of our knowledge of Finnic and Lapp, and their 
mutual connexion; from Prof. B. Julg, of Inns¬ 
bruck, on Mongolian; from Prof. A. Yambdry on 
the Kirghiz dialects; and from l’rof. Ascoli, of 
Milan, on the Italian dialects, besides a paper on 
the Old Irish Manuscripts. 

We have to apologise to Mr. C. R. Rivington 
for giving him a fruitless search for Massinger's 
plays through the Stationers' Register for 1003. 
vYe relied on Mr. Phelan's statement in the 
Anglia, II., 57 :—“ The Judge, or Believe as You 
List was entered by Moseley 1003.” This date 
must be a misprint for 1053. The only plays that 
Mr. Rivington finds on the Register for 1003 are 
on— 

Feb. 4, lfif.3. 

Mr. Thrale 

Entred for his Coppies under the har.Jes of MO 
Hayward, S r Henry Herbert and M r Luko 
Fawne, Warden, theis sevcrall Playes following 
vizt „ 

A Tragedy called the Indian Quoene ’ ^ 

A Trage Comedy called the Surprizall 
A Tragedy called the Usurer 
A Comedy culled Flora’s Figaries 

Shakspere’s “ aroint thoe, witch ! ” (Macbeth 
I., iii., 0, Lear III., iv., 120), has heretofore been 
known only in his two tragedies above named, and 
the Cheshire, “ rgnt ye ! ” “rynte thee, witch!” But 
Mr. F. J). Matthew, of the New Shakspere So¬ 
ciety's Committee, who is editing the unprinted 
English Works of Wiclif for the Early English 
Text Society, has come across two instances of 
what must surely be Shakspere s aroint —the verb 
arunte, avoid—in a Wyeliilite tract in the MS. 
0. v. 0, Trinity Coll. Dublin, lately lent to him 
by the College :— 

“ And here sculd men arunt feynt penytaunsers, 
confessours and oher prrstis hat assoylen for money” 
(Leaf 1.37, back). 

“ And here sehul men arunte he feend hat stirih men 
to last in his errouro” (Leaf 139, back). 

“I think,” says Mr. Matthew, “ there is no doubt 
that ‘arunte,’ which here evidently means ‘avoid 
or slmn,’ is the ‘ aroint’ of Macbeth I., iii., 0, and 
Lear III., iv., 120, which has hitherto not been met 
with out of Shakspere.” The change from u to 
of is not easy, but has surely taken place here. 

The current number of the China Review opens 
with an interesting article, by an anonymous but 
well-informed writer, on the Chinese in Borneo. 
Tho Chinese population in that island is a very 
large one, and their condition is one of very 
general prosperity, especially in those parts which 
are under Dutch rule. By the judicious admis¬ 
sion of some of the principal Chinamen into the 
local governments, the Hollanders seem to have 
solved the difficulty of managing their Celestial 
visitors which is perplexing the Californians and 
agitating the minds of the Australians. Follow¬ 
ing this article is one by Mr. MacIntyre entitled 
“Jottings from the Book of Rites.” As cere¬ 
monial enters largely into every phase of Chinese 
life, a right understanding of the Book of Rites is 
a necessary preparation for the study of the ancient 
history of the Empire. Tho original work being 
of a very fragmentary character, Mr. MacIntyre's 
plan of collecting together the scattered references 
to various subjects saves the reader a great deal 
of otherwise unnecessary labour. We hope 
to see the “ Jottings” continued. The character 
Fan, which is vulgarly used to signify 
“ Foreign,” is discussed in two short articles. 
The term is an improper one to use towards 
Europeans, as it implies that the people 
so addressed are of inferior civilisation to the 
Chinese, and before the advent of Europeans into 
China it was applied only to the semi-barbarous 
tribes which dwoll on the frontiers of the 
“ Flowery Land.” The use of the similar word 
E, which it was customary to employ in official 
documents in speaking of Europeans, was abolished 


by the terms of the last treaty, and measures 
should be taken to put a stop to the use of the 
equally opprobrious term Fan. The attempt made 
by one of the writers to show that long use has 
mitigated some of its opprobriousness is beside 
tho mark, as the same argument would apply with 
equal force to most terms of abuse. Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son's “Critical Disquisitions of Wang Ch'ung” 
is a valuable contribution. Wang Ch'ung, who 
wrote in the first century A.n., was one of the 
few independent thinkers in China who have risen 
to eminence, and his very telling criticisms on the 
Confucian philosophy are well worth preserving. 
V. W. X. contributes a version of some of the 
most metrical of the songs from the Book of Odes, 
in which, he says, he has carefully preserved the 
rhythm and poetry of the originals. It must be 
confessed that this pays a very poor compliment 
to the authors of the songs. The number con¬ 
cludes, ns usual, with literary notices and Notes 
and Queries. _ 


OBITUARY. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 

In a mournful season tho death of Bayard Taylor 
stands out as an event of exceptional painfulness. 
A brave and earnest life had just gained its fairly- 
won summit, commanding a beautiful prospect for 
itself crowned with the finest opportunity for 
literary service, when, lo ! it has all faded away 
for ever. 

It is but a few months since the apparently 
robust American author was in London, in Baris, 
receiving from his friends felicitations upon his 
appointment as Minister to Berlin, as cordial as 
those which two great nations exchanged on 
his departure from home and his arrival at 
his post. He was young in years, the extent 
of his work being considered ; and his enthusiasm, 
his freshness of spirit, his happiness, made him 
seem even youthful. If thirty-four years ago the 
youth who crossed the Atlantic with only 2 61. in 
his pocket, and wandered through Europe for two 
years, paying his way with correspondence and 
type-setting, had disclosed his highest vision, it 
would probably have fallen beneath the attainment 
of his fifty-third year. The President of tho 
United States happens to be a student of the works 
of Goethe, and, knowing that the author of his 
favourite translation of Faust had for many years 
been engaged in writing a Life of Goethe, know¬ 
ing also his proven ability in diplomatic service, 
he sent for him, without prompting from any 
source, and otl'ered him the appointment. The 
President assured him that lie should have every 
furtherance in his literary work which the Govern¬ 
ment could give him. When the selection was made 
known the approval was national, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the festivities which preceded Bayard 
Taylor's departure for Germany are unique in 
diplomatic experience. 

Bayard Taylor was born at Kennet Square, in 
Pennsylvania, descendant of a family' which emi¬ 
grated with William Penn. I Lis parents belonged 
to a society of Friends holding modified views, 
which has siuco gained some celebrity in America 
under the title of “Progressive Friends.” Tho 
farm-home in which his early life was passed, 
though its means were humble, was one of com¬ 
fort and refinement. Good books were read in it, 
and with plain living there was high thinking and 
conversation. Those who have visited Kennet 
Square on the occasion of its annual assemblies 
for consideration of all great questions will not 
he at a loss to recognise the sources of various 
scenes and characters in Mr. Taylor's novel— 
Hannah Thurston. This, and John Godfreys 
Futiunes, his only novels, are very characteristic. 

Bayard Taylor had received a good common- 
school education when he was apprenticed to a 
printer in the neighbouring county of Westches¬ 
ter. He was then seventeen years of age, but 
had already consecrated himself to literature. He 
found time to study Latin and French, and 
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wrote verses whose merit was recognised by N. P. 
"Willis and R. \V. Griswold, who published many 
of them in the New York Mirror and Graham's 
Magazine. In 1844 he collected his poems in a 
volume which was entitled Ximena, and by it 
he gained considerable reputation. Among the 
friends he made at that time who were im¬ 
portant to his after life was the late Horace 
Greeley. Mr. Greeley published in his paper, 
the Tribune, the letters which Bayard Taylor 
wrote from Europe, which he first visited in 
1844. In his Recollections Mr. Greeley says 
of his friend that he left home a good type¬ 
setter, with some knowledge of modern languages, 
and that he stopped and worked at his trade 
whenever his funds ran short. This pedestrian 
journey occupied two years, and included the most 
interesting parts of England, Scotland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. When Bayard Taylor 
landed in New York he had expended on his 
tour exactly one hundred pounds, and he had 
written the still entertaining book entitled Views 
Afoot. In 1847 he became connected with 
the Tribune, and soon after published his 
Rhymes of Travel. Between 1849 and 1853 
he travelled through many countries. From 
these years, or the materials collected in them, 
came the following works :—El Dorado ; Jour¬ 
ney to Central Africa ; Lands of the Saracen ; 
Visit to India, China , and Japan-, Northern 
Travel, Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Lapland ; Travels in Greece and 
Russia. He also edited the Cyclopaedia of Modem 
Travel, published in Cincinnati, 1866. 

While Bayard Taylor travelled he also studied. 
His perfect acquaintance with the German 
and French languages enabled him to bring 
European knowledge to the aid of his own 
fresh American eyes. He recently delivered 
lectures on Egypt which showed a large 
amount of study as well as personal observation. 
He was a good traveller, making friends wherever 
he went. When he visited China the American 
Legation there at once “ attached ” him. He was 
also for a time Secretary of Legation and Chargd 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg. 

Bayard Taylor's poetical works are numerous and 
varied in style and subject. A Book of Romances, 
Lyrics and Songs ; Poems of the Orient ; Poems 
of Home and Travel, are the principal volumes of 
an original character. Whatever may be the 
position ultimately awarded him as a poet, none 
can peruse these volumes without being impressed 
by his versatility and uniform vigour of thought. 
Large as is the quantity of his writing, his poems 
are never hasty, never slovenly ; he might rather, 
indeed, be criticised for over-elaboration. His 
finest successes have been in styles and subjects 
far apart—as in the classical fragment “ Ilylas,” 
and the dreamy passionate piece, “ The Arab to 
the Palm.” Ilis works are all his own, his style 
simple and pure, while a certain metaphysical 
tendency in some of his larger poems has pro¬ 
bably prevented their becoming popular. But there 
can beno doubt that his poetical translationof Faust 
is a great work. The rendering of the second part 
amounts, indeed, to an interpretation also; while 
the notes to both volumes constitute a learned and 
masterly contribution to Faust mythology and 
Faust literature. 

The excellence of this work excites the greater 
sorrow that Bayard Taylor has died before the 
completion of his Life of Goethe. On this 
Work he has been employed for nearly twelve 
years. Germany would appear to have recognised 
nim as the man fittod to tell the full history of 
her greatest son. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg had 
long interested himself to procure for the bio¬ 
grapher documents of value hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, and the papers of this character which 
had been entrusted to Mr. Taylor are of the highest 
importance. There is reason to hope that a work so 
long on hand has reached a sufficient degree of 
completeness to be published. It is fortunate for 
the world that in his wife, a daughter of the late 


Prof. Ilansen, the astronomer of Gotha, Mr. 
Taylor had a true helper, and one thoroughly 
competent to make the best use of his papers. 

In view of the arrest of such unceasing labours, 
beside a grave in which so much is buried, the 
latest work of Bayard Taylor will be read with 
profound interest. Prince Deukalion, a lyrical 
drama, published in November by Mr. Triibner, 
is a poem, in my opinion, too remarkable, in some 
respects wonderful, to be criticised casually. 
There are sentences in it that might be written 
on the tomb of the dead author:— 

“ 1 Growth is the law—and death.’ 

Who spoke ? Or was it. some last echo blown 
From ended struggles ? ” 

And these are the last lines of this book which 
comes to the world along with tidings of his 
death:— 

“ Now, as a child in April hours 
Clasps tight its handful of first flowers, 
Homeward to meet His purpose, go!— 

These things are all ye need to know.” 

Moncure D. Conway. 


Mb. Mitchel Thomson, retired navv-surgeon, 
died at his residence, 5 Albany Place, Plymouth, 
on the 18th inet. Born at Lasswade, September 
22,1804, he was educated in that village and at 
Edinburgh. Having qualified as assistant-surgeon 
in 1825, and passed some months in training at 
Haslar Hospital, he was appointed to one of the 
vessels in the navy in the following year. His 
term of active service was spent chiefly in the 
Mediterranean, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
the Baltic; while serving in the Baltic he waspresent 
in the attack on Bomarsund in 1864. In 1850 
he printed at Malta a work on General Night 
Signals for the Use of H. M. Ships-, the second 
and third editions of which appeared in 1852 and 
1853 respectively. Since his retirement in 1866 
from active service, he has resided at Plymouth, 
and has published several volumes for use in 
Sunday and other schools on the chronology of 
sacred and secular history, arranged in tabular 
form, but without the use of figures. Mr. Thomson 
took an active interest in all works of philanthropy, 
more especially as regards the instruction of the 
blind. Out of a proposition made by him to Sir 
Edward Parry in 1852 the Royal Naval Scripture 
Readers' Society is said to have originated. 


NOTES or TRAVEL. 


The members of the so-called International 
Mission for the exploration of Africa have happily 
got out of the dilemma in which their inexperi¬ 
ence of travel and improvidence had plunged 
them. M. Oambier announces his arrival at 
Kasisi, within two days’ march of Urambo; his 
companions, Dr. Dutrieux and M. Vautier, left 
Mpwapwa on October 15, and arrived at Mvumi, 
in Ugogo, on the 27th of the same month. They 
travelled in the company of M. Broyon, Mirambo’j 
son-in-law. 

Wild animals are rapidly disappearing from 
Algeria. The French Government pays up to 21. 
for every lion or panther that is killed, ana about 
1*. 6 d. for every jackal. In 1877 rewards were 
paid on 53 lions, 49 lionesses, 9 cubs; 530 
panthers, 45 young panthers; 1,072 hyaenas; and 
14,784 jackals. Lions and panthers abound most 
in the wooded province of Constantine, hyaenas 
are most numerous in that of Oran, jackals m that 
of Algiers. 

Dr. Tholozon, physician to the Shah, is 
organising an expedition for the exploration of 
Khuzistan. He proposes to leave Basra on 
February 1 next, and will first of all explore the 
Karun and the “ barrage ” or dam of Ahwax, con¬ 
structed in the fourth century by King Sapor, bat 
now in ruins. By repairing this bar a plain many 
hundred square miles in extent, and renowned in 
former ages for its fertility, might be irrigated. 

The Tijdschrift of the Geographical Society of 
Amsterdam publishes a full account of the low¬ 
lands and hills of Padang, illustrated with a 
detailed map of a portion of Central Sumatra. A 
photolithographic facsimile of Barents’ original 
map, published in 1598, appears in the same 
journal, and will, no doubt, prove welcome 
to students of Arctic geography. The Sixth Re¬ 
port on the “ Sumatra-Expeditie ” contains a map 
of the Jambi river from a survey made in July 
1878. 

At the last meeting of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, M. Sreznevskv gave an account 
of M. Muschketow's recent expedition in the Alai 
and to the Tchatyr-Kul, undertaken mainly for the 
purpose of geological investigations. Starting 
from Oscha early in July, M. Muschkdtow directed 
his course eastward, and examined the Kurachah 
valley, by which he reached the Alai, and joined 
General Abramow in the Ak-Tasch valley. Thence 
he went by the Ton-Murune, or Togus-Murune 
(11,000 feet high) to Irkeschtam and Eguine in 
the valley of the Kashgarian Kyzil-Su. This 
immense mountain unites the Alai and Trans-Alai 


Signor Gutdo Oora is doing good service by 
occasionally publishing in his Casinos the results 
of geographical explorations carried on in Mexico. 
The last number of that geographical magazine 
(vol. v., No. 2) contains a report on the Rio Mex- 
cala or Balsas, by Robert B. Gorsueh and Fran¬ 
cesco Jimenez, who examined that river with 
reference to its navigability. The party left 
Morelia (lat. 19° 42’ 12" -30 N., long 2° 0’ 34" -20 
W., of Mexico, altitude 1,909 metres) on Feb¬ 
ruary 16, and was back at Toluco (lat. 19° 17' 
27"-65 N., long. 0° 31' 29"-70 W., of Mexico, 
2,096 metres) on July 8 , 1870. The river is 
not navigable, and can never become so. 
It was carefully examined from its mouth in 
the Pacific to the eastern boundary of the 
State of Michoacan, a distance of 222 .miles. 
There are no less than 226 rapids, the average 
fall is 1 in 1,700, and the volume only 1296 42 
cubic metres a second. The construction of a 
railway from Toluco to Coyuga (lat. 18° 2 O' 1"-51, 
long. 1° 32' 51"’30, 221 m.), on the river, and 
thence to Zihuantanejo on the Pacific, a total 
distance of 195 miles, would not present any 
difficulties. The map accompanying the Report, 
of which Signor Oora publishes a copy, is based 
upon numerous astronomical observations. The 
same number of Cosmos contains an article on 
Captain Burton’s two journeys into the land of 
Midian. 


ranges, and forms the watershed of the Alai 
Kyzil-Su, which belongs to the basin of the Muk- 
Su, and of the Kashgarian Kyzil-Su, a tributary 
of the Tarim, both of which talye their ri36 in the 
snowy heights of the Trans-Alai. Although the 
frontier was not in a safe state, owing to the un¬ 
certainty of the relations with China, M. Musch- 
kotow was enabled through the assistance of 
General Abramow to travel in a north-westerly 
direction by the valley of the Eguine in company 
with M. Schwartz, an astronomer, and M. Azeew, 
a topographer, and to penetrate into the valley ot 
the Alai-Kul by way of the Torkul Mountain 
(about 13,000 feet high). The travellers pushed 
on as far as the Tara valley, and returned ny the 
almost impracticable defile of Urt-Kazyk, de¬ 
scending by the Nauruz Mountain (14,000 feet ), 
to the west of the Tar-Kul, into the valley of 
the Kok-Su. Afterwards M. Muschketow went 
to explore the immense Bdliauli Mountain (15,000 
feet), which was previously known only by name, 
and the position of which was very inaccurately 
laid down on the maps, and returned to Irkeschtam 
by the Ikezial mountain and the Kok-Su valley. 
M. Muschkdtow next visited the Tchatyr-huh 
Journeying by way of the Kok-Su valley and the 
Tinia-Djailiau mountain (14,000 feet), he gained 
the valley of the Alai-Kul, and then traversing the 
Sieck defile, reached the sources of the river Arpa- 
From that point he followed the wide and rich 
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valley of the Tchirmasch, and at last reached the 
shores of the Tchatyr-Kul. The results of M. 
MuschktStow’s investigations in this region are of 
considerable importance from a geological point 
of view, and much light has been thrown on the 
nature of the soil and the mountain ranges, &c. 

With a view to defend and establish beyond 
cavil the claims of Portuguese explorers to priority 
in the matter of African discovery, some well- 
known writers in Portugal are engaged in collect¬ 
ing materials for a volume which will be issued 
under the auspices of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society, and will, no doubt, contain a mass of 
curious information. In their search for maps, 
books, and MSS. which may throw additional 
light on the alleged Portuguese discovery or 
knowledge of the sources of the Nile, Congo, and 
Zambesi, the writers are prosecuting vigorous en¬ 
quiries in France and other countries. 

The missionary expedition which, as we have 
before stated, is about to found a Jesuit mission in 
the valley of the Zambesi is to leave for Africa 
during the present month. 

Mb. James Cameron, of the China Inland 
Mission, whose journey from South Western 
China into Burrnah was briefly alluded to in the 
Academy of May 11, has lately made a successful 
journey to Yiinnan-fu from the new treaty-port of 
Pakhoi at the extreme south of China, near the 
Tonquin frontier. We are not aware that any 
European has ever traversed this line of country 
before, and it may, therefore, be hoped that Mr. 
Cameron's accounts of this and his previous 
journeys, when published, will contain much in¬ 
teresting information. 

Dr. Junker has just returned to St. Petersburg 
from his explorations in Africa. 

The Marseilles Geographical Society have been 
informed by a correspondent that Dr. Schwein- 
furth has returned to Cairo from his journey in 
the Arabian desert, &c,; and that a French 
traveller, M. Tiburce Morisot, who has previously 
made a journey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Zambesi, has also arrived there, with the in¬ 
tention of traversing Egypt from north to south. 

Writing from Foutah, under date of Novem¬ 
ber 4, Dr. P. Passagiotcs Patagos, who claims to 
have made some discoveries in Africa, has ad¬ 
dressed a communication to the French Geographi¬ 
cal Society on the hydrography of Egypt, and 
more especially on the subject ot Lake Mareotis. 

The new Bulletin of the American Geographi¬ 
cal Society opens with a paper on “ Japan, Geo¬ 
graphical and Social,” by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
late of the Tokio University, and author of the 
Mikado's Empire, referred to in the Academy of 
May 5, 1877. 

Great hopes are entertained that the problem 
of a practicable route through the mountain 
barrier on the eastern side of Assam, which has 
hitherto foiled all European travellers in their en¬ 
deavours to reach China from India, has at last 
been solved. We learn that a note on the Pntkai 
route, which promises to be the outlet, has been 
prepared, and, together with elevations and maps, 
will soon be in the hands of Dr. Anderson, of the 
Calcutta Museum, for publication. By this route 
it is believed that the highest point to be crossed 
will not exceed at the outside 2,000 feet. 

Recent news from New Guinea is not en¬ 
couraging. The camp on the Lalulta is said to 
have been broken up, and the party compelled to 
return to Port Moresby, owing to a threatened 
attack by the natives. Fears are entertained re¬ 
specting the safety of a party now prospecting on 
the Goldie River, and communication with them 
is not possible through the disturbed state of the 
country. From another source we learn that a 
party had succeeded in getting eighty miles inlnnd 
within sight of the dividing range, sixteen miles 
from which quartz, slate, and iron, were found. 


At the meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute 
on December 17 a paper by Signor L. M. 
D’Albertis on “New Guinea, its Fitness for 
Colonisation,” was read by Dr. Bennett, of 
Sydney, in which the author dealt chietly with 
Yule Island and the neighbouring mainland. In the 
course of his remarks Signor D'Albertis observed 
that the race inhabiting this particular region 
differs materially from that of the far west of New 
Guinea, the true Papuans, and it is difficult to say 
to what race these people really belong: in many 
respects they resemble the inhabitants of the Poly¬ 
nesian region, but in others they differ consider¬ 
ably. They are of a lower type in personal 
appearance, more timid, greater thieves, and less 
intelligent than their neighbours. Yule Island 
appears to be crossed by two chains of hills, of 
coral formation, with the base of a different 
character—probably volcanic. The south side is 
the most fertile, but there is no forest; the north 
side is covered with denso scrub, the most common 
tree being the silk-cotton. Signor D’Albertis de¬ 
precated the commencement of colonisation by 
gold-diggers, and he is of opinion that the best 
way to proceed would be by the formation of an 
agricultural mission, the head-quarters of which 
would be in Yule Island. 

From Queensland we learn that intelligence 
had been received from the Macdonald Expedi¬ 
tion, stating that they had made several unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to get west along the twenty-sixth 
parallel; and that, having afterwards examined 
the region to the northward, they had found an 
entire absence of water. In the northern district 
of the colony other explorers are opening up a 
vast field for agricultural, pastoral, and mining 
enterprise, especially along the Mclvor River. 


the battle of floddon. 

The trustees of the British Museum have acquired 
for the national library a unique copy of a ballad 
upon the death of King James IV. of Scotland at 
the battle of Floddon in 1513, written by John 
Skelton, Poet Laureate to King Henry VIII. It 
is entitled A ballade of the scottysshe kynge, and, 
although without date or printer's name, has been 
ascertained to have been printed with the types of 
Richard Fawkes, a printer whose press was at 
work in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the time when 
there fell upon Scotland the most overwhelming 
disaster recorded in her annals. The ballad is 
noteworthy as giving the original text of verses 
afterwards much altered and inserted in the 
Treatyse of the Scottes included in Certayne 
bokes compyled by mayster Skelton and printed by 
Richard Lantand others after their author's death. 
The two leaves of small quarto paper on which it is 
preserved were found lining the oaken cover ofacopy 
of the French romance of Huon of Bordeaux,printed 
at Paris by Michel Le Noir in 1513, but evidently 
bound after its importation into England. The 
old folio volume was discovered in the garret of a 
farmhouse at Whaddon, in Dorsetshire, where it 
had lain neglected for many years. The ballad, 
however, was not the only typographical relic 
which it contained; for lining the other cover of 
the book were two more printed leaves of the 
same sized paper, which, upon examination, proved 
to be the two leaves wanting to complete the 
only copy known of the prose narrative of The 
treice encountre or Batnyle lately don betwene 
Engldde and Scotland?, which is in the possession 
of Mr, Christie-Miller, at Britwell. This tract 
consists of six leaves printed in the same types as 
the ballad, and bears the colophon: “ Emprynted 
by me Richarde Faques dwllyng In poulys 
churche yerde.” It was reprinted in the seventh 
volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 

? i uaries of Scotland, with an Introduction by the 
ate Mr. David Laing, who had had the good 
fortune to meet with the missing portion of the 
text in a manuscript written in a hand of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, but which 


singularly enough wanted the beginning and the 
end of the story. Examples of the press of 
Richard Fawkes are of very rare occurrence: nine 
only of this printer’s works are known to exist, 
and of about half of these but one copy has sur¬ 
vived the ravages of time. 


THE INTEI.T.ECTUAL TENDENCIES OF SOUTH INDIA 
AS SHOWN BY CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Tanjore, Madras. 

During the last few years much has been written 
about progress in India, both moral and intel¬ 
lectual ; but the truth has been so little con¬ 
sidered by the authors of these highly-coloured 
statements, who have been all mere partisans of 
some fanciful scheme or other, that it is fortunate 
that Mr. H. Cotton and General Tremenheere have 
begun to enlighten people in England with soma 
indisputable facts. 

Printing presses, first introduced more tlan 
three hundred years ago, are now common all 
over India; and this might be regarded as a mark 
of progress, but the most cursory survev of the 
publications issued will raise serious doubts as to 
the existence of “a transition period” such as we 
hear of continually, both in and out of India. I 
shall, to support this view, mention a few facts I 
have gathered from the official lists of publica¬ 
tions, and from what I have observed of the book- 
market in various places in South India; I 
cannot go beyond this, for I am only acquainted 
with the extreme south, and conclusions of this 
kind, it is obvious, can only be safely drawn with 
regard to a very small part of this vast continent, 
peopled as it is by so manv different races. 

The results at which I have arrived, and which 
I shall give, will be the more striking if I say a 
few words about the state of education in this 
Presidency. For more than fifty years a high- 
class education has been open, almost gratis, 
to all natives who desire it, and for the last 
twenty years there has been a university at 
Madras, and numerous scholarships and prizes 
have been founded. The masters—at first mis¬ 
sionaries, more recently Government officials— 
have been men of marked ability and energy: as a 
rule, very superior to the masters of ordinary public 
schools in England. The population of this Presi¬ 
dency (including native States) is about forty 
millions; the gross expenditure by Government on 
the higher education was about 28,0001. during 
1870, the last year for which I can find a return. 
The nett amount I cannot discover; but, besides 
this expenditure by Government, there must be an 
enormous amount spent by missionary societies 
and private individuals, fhe only possible way 
of showing how far these advantages are appre¬ 
ciated is to state that this year the university 
graduates numbered sixty-five; up to date the 
total number of graduates of the university is 
711. A first-rate medical education is just as 
easily accessible, and some thirty-six students 
passed the Medical College the year before last: 

I cannot find a later return. Several of these 
graduates are from native States, It is obvious 
that for so small a number to work on a population 
of forty millions the only way is by books and 
periodical publications. This would be a very 
effectual way also, for nearly all the members of 
the higher and middle classes can read and write, 
and—thanks to the Indinn institution of village 
schools—elementary education is as common in 
South India as in the most favoured parts of 
the world. But there is not the least sign of 
such activity among the university graduates of 
this Presidency. 

The Government (official) list of publications 

is, of course, a mere makeshift. The compiler of 

it, to do his work efficiently, would need a know¬ 
ledge of some eight languages at least; and no one 
acquainted with the books hawked about South 
India can fail to see that the list is often very 
defective. It is also very brief. The compiler is 
usually a native of the class termed “ educated.” 
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The reader will, therefore, not be surprised to find 
a sneer here and there at some of the numerous 
Christian publications: but what will surprise him 
most is to find evident traces that the compiler is 
a devout Hindu, and not merely indifferent to all 
religious, as some would tell us that tho “educated” 
men always are. 

Last year (1877) was an average year, and during 
it 0d6 publications appeared in the British parts of 
the Madras Presidency; of the publications in 
native States there is no list. Of these, only six¬ 
teen can be attributed to persons who have had 
an education of the higher kind under Europeans, 
and six of the writers are graduates. One of 
these brought out two very elementary school¬ 
books. Another, after trying his hand at an 
English play, which alForded much amusement to 
all classes and excited unmeasured ridicule, has 
now published a vernacular comedy. The six¬ 
teen books comprise seven very elementary school¬ 
books, five of the same kind on Law, two on 
Religion, a copy of verses to tho Empress, and 
the play already mentioned. So far as these 
books can be taken as basis for an opinion, the 
University and High Schools might as well have 
never existed. 

Two hundred and twenty-five of the remain¬ 
ing items are what would be termed religious 
publications, being mostly tracts. The Christian 
missionaries of various denominations furnish 
about ninety-one apart from editions of the Bible, 
&c. ; but the Hindus claim ninety-seven, and the 
Muhammadans thirty-seven. On medicino eleven 
Hindu books and one Muhammadan were pub¬ 
lished last year, beside a Hindu book on veter¬ 
inary medicine; all these are miserable trash, 
and there is no sign that European medicine has 
ever been taught at all in the country. Astro¬ 
nomy is taught more or less in the Government 
schools, but there is not the least trace of this in 
tho list of books printed Inst year; for, though 
there were six Hindu and one Muhammadan 
treatise on astrology printed, there is no indication 
of scientific astronomy. In the whole list there 
is only one book treating of the history of a 
country beyond India, and that is a Muhamma¬ 
dan’s History of Turkey. 

The remaining books on the list are chiefly 
elementary school-books on arithmetic and 
English, and for the most part also aids to 
“cram.” Beside these there is a large number 
of cheap and bad reprints of the sacred books of 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, and also a few 
Sanskrit poems. The last are nearly all careless 
reprints of Calcutta and Bombay editions, and do 
not show the least trace of scholarship. A great 
many songs also occur in the list, and some appear 
to be very objectionable: for tho most part they 
are religious. 

But if after looking at a list of this kind one 
visits a few native booksellers, it will at onco be 
seen that by no means all the productions of the 
press are entered. The most valuable part of 
the stock consists of religious books such as we 
find in the list, but every book-vendor has also an 
immeuse stock of almanacks, which we do not find 
in it. These almanacks are purely astrological, 
and are full of the grossest superstitious. It is 
plain from them—as may also be inferred in 
other ways—that the Hindus of South India at 
the present day are completely rilled by astro¬ 
logical superstitions. It is in this way, I think, 
that the impossibility of understanding the 
motives of the Hindus is partly to be explained. 
Beside the almanacks there are numberless books 
on fortune-telling,&c., to be found in every native 
bookseller's shop, and they are largelj - purchased 
and read. In such a book I found lately traces of 
evil infiuences from Europe; a small Tamil tract 
I saw in an educated man's hands puzzled me 
much by the title, but with the owner's aid I at 
last found that it was merely a Tamil translitera¬ 
tion of Napoleon's Book of Fate, a way of fortune- 
telling which seems to have been in favour in 
England, years ago, among kitchen-wenches. 


A few educated Hindus, no doubt, tell Euro- 
eans that Hinduism is decaying, but it may 
o strongly doubted whether this has any deeper 
foundation than what is here called a desire to 
“please master.” The educated Hindus nowadays 
wear as prominent sectarian marks on their fore¬ 
heads as the most bigoted fanatics; and where 
eighteen years ago I found some curiosity about 
European science and literature, I now find utter 
indifference. Quite lately, two good specimens of 
the small educated class of Hindus in this Presi¬ 
dency have given up excellent prospects to become 
religious ascetics. One has established a sort of 
missionary society, and the other wanders about 
preaching. 

Another safe inference from the list of books 
printed last year is that the Muhammadans, 
though they frequent but little the Government 
schools, are by no means the ignorant and illiterate 
class that they are commonly asserted to be. 

In fact, those who are so thoughtless that they 
would fain see at present a transition stage in 
South India cannot have perceived the enormous 
social changes that would thus be brought about. 
Out of a population of .‘53,000,000 in British ter¬ 
ritory, 1,005,-145 are Brahmans, and of these less 
than 9,000 are Government servants. All these 
are (it must be recollected) priests by birth 
and profession, and most of them actually live, 
more or less, by priestly or analogous olliees. The 
higher castes—about 10,000,000 in number— em¬ 
ploy and mainly support them. Thus a “ transition 
stage ” would involve, firstly, the relinquishment 
bv the Brahmans of an important source of income 
which is necessary to their existence, for there is 
no trade or other calling they could all adopt; 
and, secondly, the sudden and causeless abandon¬ 
ment of Hinduism by the middle classes, who 
are no't brought at all, so to speak, in contact with 
foreign culture. It is obviously not to be expected 
that those Brahmans (c.g. the officials) who could 
do it would lead the middle classes away from 
Hinduism; if personal interests have no effect on 
a few individuals, caste feelings and interests 
would prevent them. The lowest castes are those 
which furnish the larger number of converts to 
other religions; but the higher castes only object to 
this because such a chantre often deprives them of 
agricultural labourers for their estates, and raises 
endless difficulties between owners of land and 
their tenants. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that the lower castes imitate the higher castes so 
far as they can, rather than Europeans, even when 
they are in contact with the latter. 

So far as we know the past of South India, the 
result of contact with foreigners has always been 
a revival of Hinduism. I need only mention the 
last great revival in the South in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, during the pro¬ 
gress of the Muhammadan conquest. That another 
such revival has already begun can, I think, hardly 
be doubted. A. Burnell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

Wallington, Northumberland : December 19,1878. 

I enclose a copy of a letter of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence which may interest some of your 
readers; it was supplied to me in 1842, by Mr. W. 
Ewing, an artist in Rome, who informed me that 
he had given the original letter to Mr. Ingram, 
who had purchased the “ 38 Cows by Paul 
Potter ” mentioned in it. W. C. Trevelyan. 

[Copy of letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence to Conrado 
M. Metz, Esq.] 

“ Iiusscll Square April 29 ,k 1828. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“I can not tell you with how much pleasure I 
receiv’d your letter, not merely from its contents, 
(though pleased with them), but because report had 
told me, that a gentleman—a man of Genius and a 
friend, for whom I had a constant and sincere 
rospect, whs no longer in existonce ! "What confirm'd 
me in this error, was that I romemberd having 
written to him upon an interesting subject & had 
received no answer. The happy contradiction of this 
report, comes at a most seasonable moment, for I 
have just lost another valued friend, Mr. Fusel;, 
whose Genius, whatever were its irregularities, w.is, I 
know, justly appreciated by you ; & by whom I have 
now the consolation of knowing, I was myself re¬ 
garded. He died at the advanced ago of 86, & with 
unclouded faculties to the last. 

“ Dr. Milne, My dear Sir, told you the truth,—My 
collection of Drawings is a very fine one, & I should 
be glad to have an addition to it, from the taste 
knowledge of his (Air Street) Friend. Assure me 
that the Drawings of Raffaello & Michel Angelo arc 
true genuine Drawings, with the others, & I take 
you at your word.— Convenience would bid me 

limit myself to the payment for your Collection only, 
to the 105/.; but it is pleasing to me to possess the 
studies of my friend from the great work—, with (as 
he promises mo) compositions of his own, to make 
me hesitate for a moment, at tho remaining 52b 105. 
I agree then to your proposition, & will pay you 
157b 10s. for the Collection of Drawings by the Old 
Masters, with your own, as mention’d in your 
letter. But, My dear Sir, pardon me for again 
repeating, that of the Raffaelles & Michel Angelos, 
there must be no doubt. I know indeed there can be 
none, of your good faith I know ; but in this caution. 
I ask you anew, to exercise your vigilant & close 
attention—to examine thorn with jealous accuracy, fir 
give your report; or, should it confirm your present 
belief & knowlego, at once send them. Let them be 
simply directed to me, at Russell Square, London. 

“I am now, from having the first collection of 
these two great Masters in Europe, (this seems an 
arrogant assumption), so thoroughly acquainted with 
their hand, chalk, pen, or wash, at their different 
periods, that, at a glance, I reject all imitation of 
them. The Chevalier Wicar has lately, I understand, 
been again collecting from these two great men, but 
he will not separate his collection, & tho distance tf 
too great, & the value of it too uncertain, to justify 
my attempting to possess it. Can you nothin a letter^ 
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send me tracings from them ? O ! that the day should 
ever have arriv’d when the Friend, from whom I 
almost first imbib’d my admiration of the great & 
sublimo in Art, should boast of the chief ornament 
of his Collection being 38 Cows by Paul Potter! 
"Yet I acknowlege the value of their rarity, & in 
compliment to my Master, am envious to possess 
them. But now I must rely on you to conquer the 
difficulty of safely sending them, and to inform me 
how the arrangement is to be made, for the payment 
of them. On tho day that they arrive my Bankers 
should transmit; or, am I previously to pay for their 
safe landing, possibly at the bottom of the Sea, where 
I might be puzzled to select them— I wait for your 
immediate reply, & particularly for your tracing or 
minute description of the RafFuelles & Michel 
Angelos. Adieu, my dear Sir. Believe me ever 
your faithful attached friend, 

“ To Courado M. Metz Eq r T. L. 

N® 2G. Via della Mercedo 
Italy Rome.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dec. 30.—5 p.m. London Institution : “ The Phono¬ 
graph, Taximeter. Carbon Telephone, and other Inven¬ 
tions of Mr. Edison,” hv Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Tuesday. Dec. 31.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “A Soap 
Bubble, II.,” by Prof. Dewar. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1870.—8 p.m. Archaeological Association. 

Thursday, Jan. 2.-3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ A Soap 
Bubble, 111.,” by Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ The English Stage as It has 
been," by Trol'. H. Morley. 

Friday, Jan. 3.—S p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

Saturday, Jan. 4.-3 p.m. Royal Institution: “A Soap 
Bubble, IV.,” by Prof. Dewar. 


SCIENCE. 

Paradoxical Philosophy. A Seqnel to “ The 
Unseen Universe.” (Macmillan.) 

Is spite of the title, it can hardly be said 
that this book contains many paradoxes. No 
doubt it is assumed throughout that The 
Unseen Universe is an important contri¬ 
bution to orthodox apologetics or propaed¬ 
eutics ; but the eager reception of the work 
proves that this, at any rate, is no paradox. 
Tho subject of the book is the conversion of 
Dr. Hermann Stoffkraft from rather a gloomy 
form of “ Monism ” to a cheerful form of 
Christianity. There are three stages in the 
process of his conversion: he discusses the im¬ 
mortality of the soul with the Paradoxical 
Society (which the editors assure ns really 
exists), and is puzzled by arguments drawn 
from The Unseen Universe.: then he investi¬ 
gates Spiritualism in the company of Sir 
Kenneth McKelpie, K.S.I., a member of the 
Paradoxical Society, and his niece, aged nine, 
who is “ not an impostor but an imp,” and 
mystifies her uncle as well as the Count of 
Ehrenberg and his sister, who are missionaries 
in the cause of electro-biology : lastly, he 
falls in love with the Countess, and is con¬ 
verted to Catholicism by Father Prediger; he 
returns to pure mathematics; publishes three 
papers—one on a “ Complete Theory of Can- 
onisants; ” another on “ The Physical Deter¬ 
mination of Bcknottedness ; ” and tho third, 
“ Ueber Manigfaltigkeiten in Vier Dimensi- 
onen ”—on the strength of which he is 
made a Privy Councillor, and marries the 
Countess ; and Sir Kenneth McKelpie 
laments that ho is lost to science. Perhaps 
the nature of the subject made the form of 
dialogue imperative, as the editors say ; but 
it is not managed very well: the movement 
is natural, but the characters over-praise 
each other, and the editors over-praise them 
all. Besides, the Doctor is an antagonist 
picked out on purpose to be refuted and 
converted. He cannot conceive the uni¬ 


verse without an underlying intelligence, 
and is a Theist in the same qualified sense as 
Hume or Mill. Though he has never read 
The Unseen Universe, he holds two of the 
most adventurous postulates of the authors 
—the principle of continuity, and the prin¬ 
ciple that the intellect must never be put to 
permanent confusion. The last two points 
are simply laid down: the editors, doubt¬ 
less, feel that what is to be said for them has 
been said already. Upon the first, Dr. Stoff- 
kraft says enough to make it clear that his 
sympathy with the reaction in favour of 
Final Causes in Germany is intelligent. 
His only qnarrel with the universe is, that 
it unfortunately brings perishing races to 
consciousness, and this involves the desire 
of an unattainable immortality. The obvious 
criticisms of the Comtist succedaneum 
are put into the mouth of Dr. Stoffkraft, 
and give more weight to what he takes to be 
a demonstration of the impossibility of im¬ 
mortal life. The argument that conscious 
life depends upon the disposition and dis¬ 
tribution of matter in the brain comes oddly 
from an idealist, which the Doctor conceives 
himself to be ; but the statement is telling 
and the illustrations apposite. However, to 
make everything sure, the Doctor tells ns that 
there are proofs too technical to he pro¬ 
duced that conscious life is impossible in 
the aether, and apparently the Paradoxical 
Society is willing to take his word for it. 
A little cross-examination leads him up to 
tho admission that the sun cannot be 
eternal upon his principles, and that ele¬ 
mental atoms are probably highly com¬ 
plex structures formed out of homogeneous 
materials which have hitherto eluded 
analysis. It makes him very uncomfortable 
to have to entertain the hypothesis that 
those highly developed compounds are eternal, 
and he is much relieved -when it occurs to him 
to account for them by vortex motion propa¬ 
gated throu gh aether from the “unseen world.” 
Of course, after this, he cannot deny that life 
may as well, or rather better, come from the 
same quarter; and though he tries to main¬ 
tain that any finite life which may exist in 
the unseen world must be very rudimentary, 
ho is fairly met by a thorough - going 
application of the analogy between phylo¬ 
genesis and ontogenesis, for as each in¬ 
dividual living thing begins to exist in a 
rudimentary way, and yet proceeds from a 
more developed form or forms, so it would 
seem that living things in general come into 
visible existence in virtue of a higher life 
which exists in the unseen. Thenceforward 
the Paradoxical Society and Miss Fairbank, 
the president’s daughter, have the discussion 
pretty mnch their own way. The Doctor tries 
vainly to make a stand at three points—the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment; the doc¬ 
trine of inspiration ; and the exceptional and 
occasionally grotesque character of Biblical 
miracle. As none of the company believe 
in everlasting punishment, or in the “ eter¬ 
nity of the Tabor,” and as their views of 
inspiration are equally flexible, the Doctor 
does not make much of either of the first 
two points, and is very properly rebuked 
for arguing that the Bible is useless for our 
guidance unless it is an infallible code. 

“God hag intended the Bible to he of use to 
those who do not smother their heaven-implanted 


spiritual instinct, even although this may be in a 
very rudimentary state. To one who has smothered 
it the letter killeth ; but to one who has nursed 
and tended it, the Spirit giveth life.” 

As to the limitation of the supernatural in 
place and time, apparently the editors and 
the rest of the Society think that the Doctor 
is a fool who deserves to be answered ac¬ 
cording to his folly; and so, after a brief 
reference to The Unseen Universe, which, 
as Bossuot said of Saint Augustine, con¬ 
tains an answer to everything, he is left to 
the mercy of Sir Kenneth McKelpie, who 
first tolls an amusing dream of how all tho 
physicists set themselves each to cut off the 
branch of the tree of life which overhung 
his own domain, and how, to avoid trespass¬ 
ing beyond their own ground, each hikes 
his scat so that he is sure to fall when his 
bough is sawn through, and then proves the 
indefectibility of the supernatural by ghost- 
stories and spirit-rapping. The editors 
know that the answer is a bad joke, as ap¬ 
pears by their judicious selection from the 
subsequent correspondence of Sir Ken¬ 
neth, the Doctor, and the Countess ; and 
considering their love of paradox it is curious 
that they did not experiment upon the 
willingness of the public to reverse the argu¬ 
ment of Supernatural Religion from the con¬ 
tinuous stream of miraculous pretension 
within and without Christendom. Perhaps 
they find it as hard to agreo about Hagio¬ 
graphy as the authors of The Unseen Uni¬ 
verse found it to agree about everlasting- 
punishment. Seriously, the most important 
point in the book is the incidental recogni¬ 
tion that science, strictly speaking, is an 
abstraction, and is not and never can be 
adoqnate to the whole, even of our experi¬ 
ence. This makes it more curious that tho 
authors regard it as urgent to adjust our 
beliefs and desires on matters of great and 
general concern to the most shadowy corolla¬ 
ries of this body of abstractions, and that 
they find a public eager to listen to them. 
Real philosophy began in Greece when 
Socrates resolutely turned his back on tho 
liomoeomeries of Anaxagoras, a speculation 
quite as ingenious for tho time, and very 
nearly as verifiable as the vortex rings 
that do or do not proceed from tho Unseen 
Universe, and do or do not typify the 
Trinity in Unity. G. A. Simccx. 

Parabeln, Legendcn utul Gedauhen aus Thal- 
rnml und Midrasch, gesammelt und go- 
ordnet von Prof. Giuseppe Levi, aus dom 
Urtcxte in’s Deutsche ubertragen von 
Ludwig Seligmann, Bezirks-Rabbiner zn 
Kaiserslautern. Zweite vermehrte Auf- 
lage. (Leipzig: Leiner.) 

Two attempts were made at an early period 
(in the eleventh and thirteenth centuries), 
to collect the beautiful, but disconnected, 
Agadie sayings of the ancient Rabbis, as 
found in both Talmudim and the various 
Midrashim. Both attempts were accom¬ 
panied with perfect success. The first was 
made by R. Skim’eon (b. Ckelbo ?) in 
the eleventh centuiy. This great preacher 
(D’3£mn tysn) drew upon the whole wealth 
of the Agadie literature extant in his 
time, and produced the well-known Yalgut. 
If the contents of this book are of unequal 
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value, its undeniable merit is a twofold one. 
It forms, in the first place, a running com¬ 
mentary on* the whole Bible; and, secondly, 
it saved a goodly number of the smaller 
Midrashim, such as the Ablchir and others, 
from perishing altogether. The other at¬ 
tempt was made by R. Yitzchaq Abohab. 
This distinguished moralist lived in the 
Iberian Peninsula, at the latest in the thir¬ 
teenth century; and must not be confounded 
with his namesake of the fifteenth century, 
who was a great Halakhic teacher in Cas- 
tille at the time of the ejection of the Jews 
from Spain, and who died in Portugal about 
1493. R. Yitzchaq Abohab, the elder, not 
merely collected, but also connected into 
one compact system, the noblest ethical 
teachings to be found in the Agadic writings 
of the early Rabbis. His work, more 
popular than learned, is called Menoratli 
Jlammaor. To do his work successfully the 
author does not give simply the sayings of 
the ancient Rabbis, but often enters on the 
scene himself, introducing the Rabbinical 
sayings for the support of his own views. 
The book has been, and in some parts is 
yet, very popular. It has been printed and 
re-printed, both with and without commen¬ 
taries, and with and without translations in 
several languages. 

The work under review partakes of the 
nature of both the Yalqut and the Menorath 
Jlammaor, but differs in one point from 
each of them separately and both of them 
together. It partakes of the nature of the 
Yalqut inasmuch as only the sayings and 
doings of the early Rabbis are given, with¬ 
out any remarks of the collector, in the body 
of the work (for even the pieces from the 
Prayer-Book, &c., occasionally given, are 
but the work of these Rabbis). It partakes 
of the nature of the Menorath Hammaor in 
that it is not a running commentary on the 
Bible, or even on a single book thereof, but 
exhibits a system (though an imperfect 
one) of the ethical doctrines of the early 
Rabbis. But it differs from both the 
Yalqut and the Menorath Hammaor inas¬ 
much as to the work of collector the author 1 
adds that of translator. These Parables, 
<tc., originally appeared at Florence in 1861 
under the name of Parahole, Leggende 
e Pensien raccolti dai libri Talmudici 
dei primi cinque secoli dell’ e. v., &c. 
Its collector (and translator into Italian) 
was Prof. Giuseppe Levi, of Yercelli, 
who has since died. It was translated into 
German by R. Ludwig Seligmann, of 
Kirchheim-Bolanden, in 1862, for the In- 
stitnt zur Forderung der Israelitischen Lit- 
eratur, among whose publications, for the 
eighth year (1802-1863), it appeared at 
Leipzig. The translator, now living at 
Kaiserslautern, has brought out a new 
edition ; and it is this second and augmented 
edition of the German translation that is 
under review. We purpose making a few 
remarks both on the original work and this 
German translation of it; and, more nostro 
Eabbinico (Mishnah Pesachim, x., 4), com¬ 
mence with blame, but leave off with praise 

(rntsa d*ddi nun ^nno)- 

In the first place we are constrained to 
disagree with the view of Seligmann (Pre¬ 
face, xii.), who dignifies the author with the 
name of der Mendelssohn Italians. Sven if 


Giuseppe Levi’s genius had been equal to 
that of Mendelssohn (which, to judge from 
this work, a piece of a system imperfectly 
conceived and indifferently executed, it cer¬ 
tainly was very far from being): we say that 
even then the term “ Mendelssohn of Italy ” 
would be an anachronism, if not something 
worse. To have been the Mendelssohn 
Italiens, it would have been necessary that 
the Italian Jews should have stood on the 
low step of the scale of civilisation on which 
the German Jews (now the most accom¬ 
plished in all Israel) stood towards the end 
of the past, and the commencement of the 
present, century. But we fear no contra¬ 
diction from those acquainted with the past 
and present history of the Italian Jews, 
when we state that these never stood in 
need of a Mendelssohn. On the con¬ 
trary, when all Israel, and especially 
the German Jews, lived, as regards pro¬ 
fane literature, in utter darkness; when 
all that they had “ great ” were great 
Talmudists, the Italian Jews had great 
physicians and philosophers. When the 
German Jews could not write a line in any 
living language, Canzoni as sweet as any 
which the greatest poets of Italy produced 
were the work of Jews. And, as is well 
known, the Christian Italians appreciated to 
the full the talents, the learning, and the 
virtues of their Jewish fellow-countrymen. 
Que voulez-vous de plus ? But if our author 
was no “ Mendelssohn,” either in the ab¬ 
stract or in relation to his co-religionists in 
Italy, and if his philosophical powers of 
systematising were not very great, he at all 
events had some genius. The readers of this 
work in the original Italian edition (Firenze: 
Felice Le Monnier, 1861, 8vo) will certainly 
find much to admire in the doctrines of the 
ancient Rabbis, and much also in the felici¬ 
tous Italian diction of the translation of 
their sayings. If the book, as a would-be 
systematic exponent of Rabbinic ethics, 
stands much below the Menorath Hammaor, 
it is worth a dozen of Habbinische Blumen- 
lesen, and whatever other titles modern 
Rabbinic Chrestoraathies go by. Moreover, 
the author being dead, we will charitably 
suppose that he would have enlarged and 
perfected his work had he lived longer. 
But the learned translator is luckily (in one 
sense at least) alive ; and we can, and must, 
do full justice to his part of the work. Here 
also we will begin with the blame which we 
have to pronounce. R. Seligmann tells us, 
but also withholds from ns, a good many 
things. For instance, he tells us that the 
book was translated by him from the original 
text (“Urtext”); but he does not condescend 
to tell us what he means by “ Urtext,” 
whether the author’s Italian, or the Rabbis’ 
Hebrew— i.e. Rabbinic. This omission is the 
more perplexing for us, as, whatever inter¬ 
pretation we give to the word “Urtext ” here, 
we meet with insurmountable difficulties. Jf 
R. Seligmann means by it the author’sltalian, 
the translation would only afford a proof 
that a Rabbi in the South of Germany was 
not required to be an excellent Italian 
scholar. Who, however, since 1806, when 
the (Roman-) German empire was finally 
buried (and without hope of resurrection, 
as we devoutly believe), would dream of 
I finding accomplished Italian scholars in the 


South of Germany, and among the Rabbis 
there, any more than anywhere else out of 
Italy ? But if “ Urtext” means Rabbinic, 
wo must confess that the whole book gives 
evidence of such a thing being impossible. 
At the same time we cannot help stating a 
few facts apparently opposed to such an in. 
terpretation of the word “Urtext” here. 
Not only are a multitude of erroneous refer¬ 
ences to be found in the book, which in a 
translation from the original Rabbinic would 
be a perfect enigma, but some passages are 
so badly translated that it is inconceivable 
that a learned man like Rabbi Seligmann, 
translating directly from the Rabbinic 
originals, should make such blunders. And 
last, though by no means least, passages from 
the Prayer-book, which the author, an 
Italian, naturally took from his own Italian 
ritual, are translated by the South German 
Rabbi without his even observing that they 
did not belong to his own— i.e., the Ash¬ 
kenazic —Prayer-book. We recommend the 
translator to be more circumspect on these 
and other points in a future edition. To be 
impartial, however, we must not pass over 
in silence that which is commendable in this 
work in its German garb. If the issue of a 
second edition of a work published by a 
society, although 4,500 copies have been 
sold of the first, is not the least proof of its 
intrinsic worth (seeing that the members 
have no choice but to take what they have 
paid for beforehand), other and better things 
may be said in its favour. First, the general 
reader who wishes to obtain tolerably direct 
information from the ancient Rabbis con¬ 
cerning their views on ethics will read this 
book with considerable advantage (the mis¬ 
translations, happily, not affecting any doc¬ 
trine). Secondly, it will afford a good means 
of, and help in, practising Rabbinic by giving 
the original sources— i.e., the Talmudim, 
Midrashim, and the Prayer-books—and com¬ 
paring them with the translation. Its use 
as a Ghrestomathia Rabbinica will, in spite 
of erroneous references, be great. Thirdly, 
the German-speaking section of the Jews 
(and that is to-day very large, even out of 
Germany proper), and particularly the female 
portions of it, will derive much edification 
from the perusal of this book. 

If we have felt it our duty to qualify the 
merits both of the author and the translator, 
we certainly feel it also our duty not to 
qualify the merits of the publisher in con¬ 
nexion with this book. He has done his 
best to issne at the low price of four shillings 
a work of more than 370 pages on fine paper 
and elegantly printed. 

S. M. ScHILLBB-SziKESST. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PHTSICS. 

The Magnetisation of Steel Tubes .—According to 
M. Jamin, when a Bteel bar is magnetised by» 
current the magnetism penetrates only to s limited 
depth, dependent on the strength of the carre#*- 
M. Gaugam (Comptes Rendus, lxxxvii., p. 6*®) 
given an account of experiments which show tpa 
a number of phenomena, explicable on Jamin s 
hypothesis, may be equally well explained by 
supposing that the molecules of a bar possess un¬ 
equal coercive forces, and that the current employed 
for magnetising a given molecule must be me” 
powerful as the coercive force of the molecule *» 
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greater. Two tubes were prepared of different 
kinds of steel, each provided with a solid core of 
its own material; the core of the first was inserted 
into the tube of thesecond (System A),while the core 
of the second was united to the tube of the first 
(System B). When the System A wa9 submitted 
to the action of a succession of currents of increasing 
strengths, it was found that, so long as the 
current was feeble, the magnetisation of the 
tube was superior to that of the core. A3 
the current increased in strength, the magneti¬ 
sation of the core increased more rapidly 
than that of the tube, and soon exceeded the 
latter. When the system, magnetised to satura¬ 
tion, was submitted to the action of a suitable 
current in the opposite direction, and was reduced 
to a condition of apparent neutrality, tho tube 
was found to be magnetised in the inverse direc¬ 
tion, while the core preserved its direct magnetisa¬ 
tion. The System B, placed under the same con¬ 
ditions as A, furnished entirely different results; 
the current strength being below a certain limiting 
value, the magnetisation of the core was in 
excess, but when this limit was passed, the mag¬ 
netisation of tho tube had the advantage, and 
that of the core, instead of increasing, diminished. 
If the system be magnetised to saturation and 
then reduced to a condition of apparent neutrality 
by au inverse current, it is found again that tube 
and core are oppositely magnetised, but it is the 
tube which retains the direct magnetisation, that 
of the core being inverse. 

On the Discharge of Electricity in Gases. —Dr. 
W. C. Rbntgen obtained a continuous stream of 
high tension electricity bv means of a Holtz 
machine worked by a water-engine (Phil. Mag., 
December 1878). The negativo electrode was 
connected with the pas pipes; a wire from the 
positive electrode passed to the inner coating of a 
Leyden battery and thence to one limb of the 
discharge apparatus. This latter consisted of a 
bell-jar receiver placed on the plate of an air-pump 
in such a wav that it could be filled with any pas 
at any required pressure; a wire terminating 
below in a gilded point passed vertically through 
the neck of the receiver, and was separated by a 
space of about 19 mm. from a circular brass plate. 
The discharge passed from the point to the plate 
(which were connected with the quadrauts of an 
electrometer constructed on Sir Wm. Thomson's 
principle) and thence through a galvanometer to 
the gas pipes. Dr. Rontgen sought to determine 
(1) a relation between the pressure of the gas 
and the difference of potential when the discharge 
just begins or just ceases, which he calls the 
minimum potential difference; (2) when the 
pressure is constant, the connexion between the 
quantity of electricity discharged and the dif¬ 
ference of potentialbetween the pointand the plate; 
(3) the relation between pressure and quantity of 
electricity discharged when the potential difference 
is constant. Finally, he desired to answer the 
question, Does an expressible relation exist between 
the minimum difference of potential and the 
nature of the various gases in which the discharge 
takes place? The experiments show that the 
greater the minimum potential difference the less 
the mean molecular path-length, thegasesexamined 
beiDg hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic oxide, marsh 
gas, nitrous oxide, carbonic acid. Since the mini- 
mam potential difference is a direct measure of 
the insulating power of a gas, the experimental 
result may be thus stated:—the shorter the path 
of its molecules the greater is the insulating 
power of a gas. The product of the path-length 
and the minimum difference of potential, mea¬ 
sured at equal pressure, has nearly the same value 
for all the gases investigated. Stefan pointed out 
-the connexion between length of path and refrac¬ 
tive index. Boltzmann has shown that the in¬ 
ductive capacity of gases stands to the index of 
Tefraction in the relation required by Maxwell’s 
law; and Dr. Rijntgen's investigations connect 
the insulating power of gases with the three 
above-mentioned properties. Accordingly the 


insulating power of a gas is by so much less as 
the inductive capacity of the gas is greater, and 
vice versa. 

The Relation between the Molecular length of 
Path and the Refraction-Equivalent of a Gas .— 
The relation pointed out by Stefan was the fol¬ 
lowing—viz., that the product of the molecular 
length of path, X, aud the refraction-equivalent, 
p-1, where y is the refractive index, has for a 
series of gases an approximately constant value. 
E. Wiedemann (Annalen der Physik, v., 142) has 
given a list of gases and vapours with their re¬ 
fraction-equivalents (ns determined by Maseart) 
and molecular path-lengths (according to O. E. 
Meyer), from which it appeai-3 that the product 
of these two magnitudes is by no means a con¬ 
stant quantity for each substance. lie points out 
that if such a relation holds lor any one deter¬ 
minate temperature, it cannot hold for any other. 
All we can say is in a general way that as the 
refraction-equivalent of a gas increases its mole¬ 
cular path-length diminishes. 

Physical Constants of ITydrogenium .—In a paper 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
( Transactions , vol. xxvii.), Prof. Dewar has given 
an account of his investigations into the specific 
gravity, specific heat, and coefficient of expansion 
of hydrogenium. The specific gravity was found 
to be independent of the amount of condensed 
gas, and had a mean value of 0-02. This result 
has been confirmed by the subsequent experiments 
of Troost and Ilautefeuille, aud, what is very 
remarkable, they deduce an identical value for the 
density of hydrogen from observations on the 
hydrides of potassium and sodium. The specific 
heat, relatively to palladium, of the condensed 
hydrogen appeared to vary inversely as the 
charge, but taken relatively to successive charges 
was nearly constant, and had the value 3 4, which 
is identical with that of gaseous hydrogen at 
constant pressure. The coefficient of the cubical 
expansion of the alloy is about twice that of 
palladium, and that of the hydrogen in its com¬ 
pressed state not more than three times that of mer¬ 
cury. A further paper by Prof. Dewar on the subject 
of hydrogenium, dealing with its thermo-electric re¬ 
lations and conductivity, was communicated to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society on Novem¬ 
ber 4. It is shown that the electromotive force 
of a junction of hydrogenium palladium is at ordi- 
ary temperatures nearly equal to that of an iron 
copper junction, and that it increases with the 
temperature according to the general law, the rate 
of the increase being, however, greater than in the 
case of iron copper, and subject to a regular varia¬ 
tion on account of successive heatings. The forma¬ 
tion of thermo-electric piles, and of neutral points 
in a uniform wire of this substance, along with 
the continuous formation of thermo-electric cur¬ 
rents through the application of a hydrogen flame, 
was explained and shown. Experiments on the 
electric resistance show that it increases directly 
as the amount of condensed gas. 

Change of Volume by Electrification .-—It is not 
generally known that when a Leyden jar is charged 
with electricity its internal volume increases. M. 
Duter has shown that this is so (Comptes Rend us, 
lxxxvii., p. 828), by employing a thermometric 
envelope of large dimensions, filled with water up 
to a certain mark in its neck, and coated outside 
with tinfoil. When the Leyden jar thus formed 
was charged, the water descended, remained 
stationary while the charge persisted, and in¬ 
stantly rose to its former level on the discharge of 
the jar. M. Jamin pointed out that Govi, ten 
ears ago, made the same experiment, but attri- 
uted the result to a contraction of the water. M. 
Duter, in order to show that the observed pheno¬ 
menon is due to an expansion of the glass, placed 
his Leyden jar in a closed glass envelope, termi¬ 
nated also by a thermometric tube and filled with 
a conducting liquid. With this arrangement the 
liquid of the interior reservoir formed the inner 
coating of the condenser, the liquid of the enve¬ 


lope the outer coating. When the condenser is 
charged it is seen that while the water descends in 
the thermometric tube of the interior vessel, it 
rises by a sensibly equal quantity in the measur¬ 
ing tube of the envelope. On discharge the initial 
state is regained. As to the cause of this pheno¬ 
menon the author for the present withholds his 
judgment. _ 

PHILOLOGY. 

Signor Carlo Pcini, who in 1870 published 
with Signor Turretiui an Italian version of Chap¬ 
ter xxiv. of the Saddharma-ptuir/arika from the 
Chinese, has now brought out a manual on 
the three religions of China, entitled II Buddha, 
Confucio, e Lao-tse (Florence: Sansoni). The 
larger half of the volume deals with Buddhism, 
but much of it is, unfortunately, devoted to the 
hopeless task of arriving at a true conception of 
early Buddhism from the later works of Chinese 
and other Northern Buddhists. The attempt is 
not only, as it must always be, a failure, but the 
later books themselves can never be correctly 
appreciated until the process is reversed, and a 
knowledge of the earlier literature is considered a 
necessary introduction to the study of that which 
is derived from it. The long discussion of the 
question of Nirvana is vitiated by this fallacious 
method of reasoning backwards. As well might one 
argue as to the opinions of Christ or of early Chris¬ 
tians from passages drawn from the Latin Fathers. 
The value of the later books is in the evidence they 
afford, not of the early history of their faith, hut of 
the course of development through which that 
faith has passed. On the exclusively Chinese 
subjects of Confucianism and Tauisui Signor Puini 
lends himself to no such fallacy. Ilia knowledge 
also of the native authorities enables him to test 
the value of European writers, and his work is a 
valuable guide to the authorities on the questions 
discussed. It closes with an instructive chapter 
on the religious history of Japan, where the anim¬ 
ism and nature-worship, once nearly supplanted 
by Buddhism, are now being again encouraged by 
the central authorities in the islands; and where 
Buddhism is passing through a time of movement 
and reform. 

Yet another version of the Dhamma-pada —the 
collection of Texts from the Buddhist Scriptures 
edited by Fausbiill in 1855, and translated by 
Fausboll, Weber, and Max Muller, into Lntin, 
German, and English. The new version is into 
French by a Frenchman with a curiously 
Chinese name, M. Hu, and purports to he written, 
not for scholars, but for the public. To find such 
an excuse for incorrectness, such a shield against 
the shafts of criticism, in the Preface of a hook is 
apt to arouse suspicion; and in this case the sus¬ 
picion is amply justified. It is only too easy to 
misapprehend the real meaning of texts divorced 
from their context; and in the absence of the 
context only an accurate acquaintance with the 
system of mental and moral beliefs underlying the 
texts can protect a translator from serious error. 
The distinguished scholars who have written on 
the Dhamma-pada have shown by their very fre¬ 
quent and serious differences of opinion how great 
is the difficulty of correctly understanding its 
short and pregnant sentences; and of all Pali 
texts it is the last on which a beginner should try 
his hand. The new translator brings to his task no 
sufficient qualifications, and his work is practically 
little more than a translation of translations. Very 
different is the work by the well-known Tibetan 
scholar M. Leon Feer bound up in the same 
volume (Paris: Leroux)—his translation from 
the Tibetan of the celebrated Sutra of Forty- 
two Articles, of which the best-known version is 
that of Mr. Beal from the Chinese. M. Peer’s 
version, reprinted from the Journal Asiatique, is 
preceded by an elaborate and convincing essay on 
the origin and history of this standard manual of 
the northern Buddhists, which was a compilation 
in Chinese of the first or second century of our 
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era, and of which two frreatlv differing recensions 
have reached Europe. M. Feer is of opinion that 
the work never existed in Sanskrit at all, and that 
the two recensions are reallv the descendants of 
two different compilations bearing the same name. 

In the Keue Jahrhiicher, vols. cxvii, and cxviii., 
part 0, F. Bader (“Die Aigis bei Ilomeros”) 
contends that the aegis was not a shield but a 
garment. Liebhold continues from last year his 
notes on Xenophon's ILib-nica. E. A. lvichter 
(“ Zur kritik und erklarung von Xenophon's 
Anabasis ") replies to the criticisms of Vollbrecht 
on his work on interpolations in Xenophon. 
.Susemihl gives a full account of the MSS. used 
by Bekker for his text of the Nicomnchean Ethics 
ill* Marcianus Yenetus 214, K u Laureutianus 
si. 11., M b Marcianus Yenetus 213, X b Marcianus 
Yenetus append. 4. 35.). Herzog has notes on 
Caesar De lh llo Cicili-. Finch on the sixth eclogue of 
Vergil; Pliiss on Horace Od. ii., 1 ; and Opitz on 
Aurelius Victor. In the following number (part 
10 of the same volume) O. Schneider continues 
his emendations in Aristophanes, and E. Hoff¬ 
mann has an important paper on the second book 
of Cicero’s JJe Eeyibus. A. Iliese in an interest¬ 
ing essay (“ Die ansichteu der altcn iiber die 
Xilquellen ”) argues that, in spite of all appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, neither Ptolemy nor any 
other ancient Greek or Roman had anv real know¬ 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the sources of the 
Nile. The most important article iu the educa¬ 
tional section of those numbers is Holstein's 
“ Klopstockiana,” which contains some interest¬ 
ing details of the poet's life. In part 10 there is 
a suggestive essay by F. Eiseler on the value of 
statistics as a means of gauging the progress of 
schools. Weise in the same number begins a Re¬ 
port of the transactions of the recent Congress of 
scholars and schoolmasters at Gera. 

The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Translated by 
B. B. Rogers. (George Bell and Sons.) Mr. 
Rogers's Lysistrata may fail to explain certain 
allusions in Aristophanes' Apoloyy, but English 
readers may be, notwithstanding, assured that this 
translation conveys to them in an unusual degree 
the true meaning and llavour of the original. 
That it should do this perfectly is of course 
impossible. The fastidious scholar who abstains 
out of sheer despair from attempting to translate 
any Greek poet is always difficult to answer, and 
the task of rendering Aristophanes in English is 
confessedly beset with stumbling-blocks. The 
ob-curity of allusions, which in comedy are nothing 
if not instantly perceptible ; the intricacy of the 
rhythms, which must in some way be reflected in 
translation ; the indescribable element of mingled 
grace and levity, playfulness and malice, amid 
which Aristophanes and his brother artists 
towered and tumbled, drl did \apirpomirnv fialvnvres 
dlipws aidtpns, may well daunt the English trans¬ 
lator. But above all, the grossness of the old 
comedy presents an obstacle before which prevalent 
theories of translation must inevitably break. If 
Aristophanes were rendered, say, on the principle 
of Mr. Browning's Aymnemnon, our appreciation 
of the poet’s irrepressible gaiety would be 
smothered in disgust. In such cases literalness is 
not faithfulness, and the words of one language 
rendered into the words of another language are 
no longer the same. What every render of the Greek 
allows for ns the chartered licence of an imme¬ 
morial festival, sanctioned by traditions then in 
green observance, but happily long since broken, 
is turned into a downright breach of necessary 
decorum. Perhaps this is why, since Mr. Frere’s 
noble but unfinished version, so few translations 
from Aristophanes have appeared. Mr. Rogers 
has again struck into the right path, and it is 
satisfactory to know that he can speak of his 
translation as already completed. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the ill-health which we regret to hear from 
him has impeded the continuance of his commen¬ 
tary, a grateful recollection of his notes to the 
Wasps will not let us renounce the hope that this 


also may some day be finished. The few notes 
which appear in the present volume show a re¬ 
markably sound and independent judgment. See 
especially the note on <t>b in line 304 (in Thesm. 
245, cpfi is the MS. reading). The brawny 
Lampito's Scotch tongue is a little surprising at 
first, but one does not see how else the Doric 
could be represented. No other dialect of English 
is at once pure and national. As Mr. Roarers's 
attention lias been drawn this way, it may perhaps 
be not impertinent to remind him that certain 
rhythms peculiar to Scotch poetry have something 
of an Aristophanic swing, and in the recurrence of 
may bo even said to approxi¬ 
mate to the <Reek. The Lysistrata is not one of 
the great masterpieces of its author: but “ liberal 
applications lie " in many parts of the antiphonal 
conflict between the choruses of men and women. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society.— (Wednesday, December 4.) 
II. W. Bates, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Stainton exhibited a series of specimens of 
Glyphipteri/x $choaiicoIella taken by Mr. Threlfull 
near Witherslack.—Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited and 
made remarks upon a stridulatiug beetle belonging to 
the llut.-lidae.—l’rof. Westwood exhibited some in¬ 
sects and diagrams illustrative of so-called monstro¬ 
sity, and contributed remarks thereon.—Mr. McLach- 
lan exhibited a series of cases of the larvae of Trichop- 
terous insects forwarded to him by Dr. Fritz Muller, 
of Santa Catharina, Brazil, one of which Dr. Midler 
stated had the peculiar habit of living on trees in the 
water that collects between the leaves of Hromeliae, 
in which tadpoles, the larvao of dragon-flies, and 
other aquatic animals were also to be found. Mr. 
Bates stated that rain-water collects at the bases of 
the leaves of theso plants, and remains there for nine 
months out of the twelve. Dr. Muller had also for¬ 
warded a photograph of a number of eases which he 
considered to belong to some species of Uydropsychidae, 
ami, in his own words, “ make a funnel-shaped en¬ 
trance to their houses with a net of which no spider 
need be ashamed.” With reference to the opinion of Dr. 
Muller as to the homologies which appeared to exist 
between the neuration of various Lepidoptera and 
that of Trichop: era, Mr. MeLachlan expressed his 
own belief that in a linear arrangement the orders 
Lepidoptera and Trichoptera should not bo widely 
separated.—The Rev. A. Eaton exhibited a piece 
of “ Kungu Cake ” from Lake Nyassa district, where, 
according to Livingstone and others,it is usod exclusively 
as food by the natives, who manufacture it from large 
quantities of a minute* insect, conjectured to be a 
species of Epbemeridao. Prom an exhaustive ex¬ 
amination, however, Mr. Eaton found it to be a minute 
representative of the Culicidae, probably belonging 
to the genus Corethra. In connexion with the subject 
of insect-food used by man, Mr. Distant remarked 
that he had learned from -Mr. Chennell that Erthcsina 
Jv.Ho, a very common eastern hemipterous insect, was 
largely eaten by the Naga Hill tribes of North-East 
India. Mr. Meldola, in reply to some queries for¬ 
warded to him as to the chemical composition of the 
bodies of insects, remarked that the chitino which 
comprised the horny external portion of the bodies of 
insects had been shown by analysis to contain about 
6 per cent, of nitrogen, and, as regards phosphates, 
Mr. William Colo had burned some insects and found 
phosphoric acid in the ash.—Mr. Waterhouso for¬ 
warded for exhibition a living Curculio found in an 
orchid house at Windsor, which was identified as one 
of the Calandridao.—The Secretary read the Report 
of the sub-committee appointed to consider the com¬ 
munication from the Board of Trade regarding the 
ravages of Anisoptia austriaca at Taganrog.—Mr. 
Butler communicatod a paper “ On a Collection of 
Lepidoptera from Oaehar, North-East India.” 


Royal Astronomical Society. —( Friday, 
December 13.) 

Lord Lindsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. A 
letter from Prof. Eastman was read giving an account 
of his observations of the recent total solar eclipse. 
In his opinion the corona appeared in 1878 decidedly 
more brilliant than when observed by him in 1869 


and 1870. He had traced the 1474 fine beyond the 
limits of the visible corona.—A paper sent by the 
Astronomer-Royal was read and a diagram shown re¬ 
ferring to tho conjunction of Mars and Saturn on 
June 30, 1879. In another paper tho Astronomer- 
Royal called attention to an old investigation of his 
containing a determination of the mass of Mars, which 
had beon noticed by Prof. Asaph Hall in his paper 
on the satellites.—A paper on “Tho Visibility of 
Stars in the Pleiades,” by Prof. Winneeke. referred to 
the observation made by Moestlin at Tiibingen in 
1580, before tho invention of tho telescope, and re¬ 
corded in the Historia coelrstis of Curtius. Moestlin 
had observed eleven stars in the Pleiades, and deter¬ 
mined their placo with a very considerable degree of 
accuracy.—Mr. Christie read a note on “ A Phenome¬ 
non seen during the Occultation of a Star at the 
Moon’s bright Limb.” The moon's limb, while approach¬ 
ing the star, had seomingly receded several seconds 
before occultation, the star disappearing in a sort of 
luminous haze.—A half-prism spectroscope, made by 
Mr. Hilger for the Melbourne Observatory, the largest 
yet made, was exhibited to the meeting.—Mr. Gill 
read a paper on his observations of a Centauri made 
with the heliometer in 1877, and exp'ained some of 
the difficulties of the holiometrical measurements of a 
close double star and the methods adopted for over- 
coming these difficulties.—Mr. Green read extracts 
from letters which he had received from M. Trouvelot 
and .Signor Schiaparelli, referring to his drawings of 
the planot Mars, and ho showed a map of Mars em¬ 
bodying tho general results of the sketches made by 
himself and by other observers.—Mr. Ranyanl re¬ 
ferred to remarks made at tho last meeting with 
regard to the polarisation of the sun's corona, and 
suggested that the apparent decrease of polarisation 
tow ards the outer parts of tho corona might be due to 
the observations being made through a veil of illu¬ 
minated atmosphere, which is lit tip by light derived 
from clouds outsido the area of totality. The light 
from the atmosphere would tend to drown the polari¬ 
sation of the fainter outer parts of the corona.—Lord 
Lindsay showed a series of drawings of the region 
about the lunar crater Hyginus, from which it ap¬ 
peared that many small crators and markings in that 
region were only visible for a very Bhort time when 
near the terminator. 


Meteorological Society.— ( Wednesday, 
December 18.) 

C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. Tho fol¬ 
lowing papers were read:—Abstract of “ The Meteor¬ 
ology of the Bombay Presidency,” by C. Chambers, 
F.R.S., communicated by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Astronomer - Royal ; “ Experiments with 

Lowne’s Anemometer,” by Cipt. William Watson; 
“ Meteorology of Bangkok. Siam,” by .1. Campbell. 
Staff Surgeon, R.N. ; “ Results of Meteorological 
Observations, taken at Calvinia, South Africa, by 
Kaufmann J. Marks. 


Chemical Society.— (Thursday, December 19.) 
Dr. Gladstone, F.It.S., President, in tho Chair. The 
following papers were read :—“ Researches on the 
Action of the Copper-Zinc Couple on Organic Bodies. 
Part IX.—Preparation of Zinc Methyl,” by I>r. 
Gladstone and Mr. Tribe. During tho reading of this 
paper, Dr. Franktaml took the chair. Methyl iodide 
in contact with the eoppor-zinc couple is converted at 
the ordinary temperature in from threo to thirty days 
into a crystalline mass of zinc methiodide. By dis¬ 
tillation zinc methyl is obtained; the yield in one 
caso was 99'2 per cont.—Dr. Debus mado sotr.) 
remarks on the formula of glyoxylic acid. The author 
considers the formula of this acid to be C;1L‘V 
in opposition to Perkin, who, from quantitn'ive 
experiments, came to the conclusion that the true 
formula was 0.^,0,.—Mr. Wills gave a short com¬ 
munication “ On the Production of Oxides ot 
Nitrogen by the Electric Arc in Air." The author 
finds that nitric acid was formed in four experiments 
equivalent to '54, '55, '6, and 7 gramme per hour, 
and puints out the importance of this observation 
with reference to the proposed nse of the electric 
light in dwellings.—“ On the Action of Alkaline 
Ilypobromite on Oxamide. Urea, and Potassium rer- 
rocyanide,” Part II., by W. Foster.—“On Two . e* 
Hydrocarbons obtained by tho Action of Sodium on 
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Turpentine Hydrochloride,” by Dr. Lotts. The prin¬ 
cipal point in this paper is the fact that the author 
has obtained a solid hydrocarbon having the formula 
0 1 o H, 7 , which ho designates solid turponyl.—“ On the 
Formation of Baric-periodate.” by S. Sugiura and C. 
F. fcCross.—“On Erbium and Yttrium,” by T. S. 
Humpidge and W. Burney. The authors wished to 
determine the specific heats of these metals, but 
failed to obtain them in coherent masses. They de¬ 
termined the atomic weight of pure erbium to be 

171-61. 


Linnean Society.—( Thursday , December 19.) 

Prof. Allman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
In a note “On South-African Orchids,” by Mr. \V. 
Mansell Weale, it was shown that the generic dis¬ 
tinction of Mystacidium and Polystachyon , founded 
upon so-called “two-legged” caudicles iu the pol- 
linia, was fallacious, the structure examined in the 
living plants not bearing out such diagnostic marks. 
—Mr. Sylvanus Hanley gave a description of two 
rare shells—viz., Melania Limborgi from British 
India, and Lcplomya gravida of uncertain habitat.— 
The President made a communication “On the 
Relations of Rhabdopleura He maintains that the 
endocyst, hitherto supposed absent in this singular 
polvzoal genus, is really represented by the contrac¬ 
tile cord, which seems to take the place of the fun¬ 
iculus in tho fresh-water polyzoae. In Rhabdo¬ 
pleura the endocyst has receded from the eetoeyst, 
and its wall approximation and nearly complete 
obliteration of cavity has become changed into the 
contractile cord. Anteriorly it spreads over the 
alimentary canal of the polypide, to which it becomes 
closely adherent, and here represents the tentacular 
sheath. Posteriorly the endocyst undergoes greater 
modification : the contractile cord becomes chitinised, 
and converted into the firm rod which runs through 
the stem and branches over all the older parts of the 
colony, and which still presents in its narrow lumen 
a trace of the original cavity of tho endocyst. The 
very remarkable shield-like appendage which is 
attached to the lophophore G. O. Sars regards as 
epistome. Prof. Allman tracos its development as a 
primary bud from tho modified endocyst, and, it again 
budding, the latter secondary bud finally becomes the 
definite polypide, while the primary bud remains as 
but a subordinate appendage. We have thus in 
Rhabdopleura an alteration of heteromorphic zooids, 
and its anomalous characters are but easily understood 
modifications of a typical polyzoou. 


Philological Society.— ( Friday , December 20.) 
Dr. J. A. II. Mlrray, President, in the Chair. 
Air. II. Nicol read a paper on “ Tho Early Modern 
English Diphthong au in Late Modern English.” 
After pointing out that Middle English au was re¬ 
tained as a diphthong at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, even in words now spelt with a 
{launce, laumpe , straunge, saugc), Mr. Nicol showed 
that at tho same period au had arisen from a before 
l not followed by a vowel {all, half\ alms, talk, salt) ; 
that before certain consonants l was then dropped 
(half, alms , talk), -while retained elsewhcro; and 
that au subsequently lest its « before somo 
consonants {half, lance, lamp, strange, sage), 
keeping it before others. Attention was drawn to 
the living London representatives of the diphthong 
{bo, rarely o, in cause, salt’, an in chant, alms; ee in 
lamp, pansy ; e in Pall Mali; ci from ce in strange, 
sage) ; to tho distinction before ml between aa from 
French nasal a {command, slander) and <e from native 
a {hand,gander) ; and to tho etymological misspellings 
with aul or al for au {fault for faut, balm for baum), 
which in a few words {fault, vault) have corrupted 
tho pronunciation ; as well as to the retention of the 
spelling au in some words whose vowel is not bb 
{aunt, gauge), and its occasional introduction for a 
before l {maul, haulm ),—Mr. II. Sweet read the third 
part of his paper on “ Classification of Word-Mean¬ 
ings,” or an Ideological Dictionary, in which he 
showed how a philosophical arrangement of all our 
words was possible under the leading idea of each 
group, so as to avoid such inconsistencies as E-oget'sin 
putting “ eat ” under “ Insertion,” &c. 
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FINE ART. 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

Turner’s Liber Studiorum : a Description and 
a Catalogue. By W. G. Rawlinson. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

Many writers have written on tho Liber 
Studio,-urn of Turner, and one of them, Mr. 
Raskin, has justly got tho attention of the 
world, though he happens, with all his know¬ 
ledge of Turner, to have something less than 
a specialist’s knowledge of these particular 
prints. He is, in the high sense, an amateur 
more than a connoisseur. I doubt if he 
could stand triumphantly an examination in 
“states.” And many reproductions of 
these rare works—“tho supreme contribu¬ 
tion of the nineteenth century to tho 
choicest stores of pure art-engraving ”—have 
been essayed by divers enterprising people, 
as matter of commerce. The adequate repro¬ 
duction, if, indeed, the means of grappling 
with its difficulties are ever forthcoming, re¬ 
mains to be made. The adequate, or at least 
the final, writing on the theme, was still 
wanting till Mr. Kawlinson, with a singular 
mixture of enthusiasm and business-like 
precision, addressed himself to the task. 
He is a connoisseur in Art: lie makes no 
claim to be himself an artist in Literature. 
Not, of course, superseding the work of 
those who have gone before him, but taking 
mucli of it into his own, and setting it in 
the light of fresh and exact investigation, 
Mr. Kawlinson has written a modest book 
which in its own limited range will, never¬ 
theless, be a standard one. It contains 
many things which may be taken exception 
to in detail; but, judged from any more 
liberal standpoint than that of the critic for 
whom a book is worthless if his ingenuity 
has discovered a petty mistake in it, this De¬ 
scription ami Catalogue of the Liber Studiorum 
is successful and permanent. 

So much misapprehension still exists 
among the general public as to the nature 
of the Liber Studiorum and the amount 
of original work which it contains that 
it is better before passing to questions of 
detail, whether for praise or objection, to 
say briefly what the work really is. No con¬ 
noisseur needs to be told that it is not a 
work after Turner. Much of it is by Turner. 
It is only less original than the line-en¬ 
gravings of Mantegna and Diirer, the etch¬ 
ings of Rembrandt and Meryon. The 
drawings for it—of which so many are still, 
alas ! exposed to the full sunlight in the 
National Gallery, though there can be little 
doubt that they are suffering by such expo¬ 
sure—are not the “ originals ” of it, but the 
first studies for it. They were executed— 
and sometimes quickly enough, I imagine— 
by Turner for the guidance of the engraver, 
whether the engraver was himself wholly, 
or in part himself and in part some other. 
They record the subject; they distribute the 
masses of light and shade; certain ones 
among them, I admit, go much further, 
and now and again (but the cases are 
of the rarest) realise for ns a perfec¬ 
tion which the chances of work or of 
printing left unattained in the print. 
Wherever this unusual thing occurs, there 
is ono of two explanations ready to 


account for it. Either tho mezzotinting was 
left to some engraver less capable than his 
fellows—Dawe, say, or S. W. Reynolds, the 
least illustrious of the engravers of Liber — 
or the effect aimed at was one of tlioso 
effects of misty or sunshiny air which 
Turner himself could grapple with in his art 
of sepia, and in mezzotint, too, when the 
mezzotint was wholly his own, which Clint, 
as the Peat Boy shows us, could secure for 
half-a-dozen brilliant impressions, in the 
course of which tho change and deteriora¬ 
tion are already apparent, but winch, even 
when attained, could never bo carried 
through the requisite number of examples. 

Iu tho seventy-one published plates of 
Liber Studiorum the usual order of procedure 
was this :—In tho first place, Turner drew bis 
design in sepia with the paint brush : a de¬ 
sign generally beautiful, of course, since it 
was his work, but generally wanting in firm¬ 
ness of definite line, since it was work 
executed with a view to what was to follow 
it. He then took up the copper-plate, and 
etched upon it (with every virtue of abstrac¬ 
tion, selection, and emphasis of which etch¬ 
ing is capable) the leading lines of his com¬ 
position. The magnificent etching so pro¬ 
duced was sometimes entirely an outline 
etching; sometimes, as I think Mr. Rawlin- 
son has not quite clearly expressed, it was an 
etching not only carried very far, but carried 
to the point of itself laying the basis of that 
strength of light and shade which the mezzo¬ 
tint hereafter to be added was to complete. 
Tho lines were not wholly leading lines: 
often in the trees of a foreground—in the 
slanting willow in Hedging and Ditching , for 
instance, the trees of St. Catherine's Hill, 
Guildford, the pear-shaped trees of Severn and 
Wye —tho lines or markings indicate strength 
of texture and assist profundity of shadow 
rather than merely express tho contour of 
the object represented. Be this as it may, 
the etching was designed to be followed— 
was always followed—and in nine times out 
of ten was profitably followed—by work in 
mezzotint: the artistic touch of the scraper, 
to give richness and colour. Ten or a dozen 
impressions of each etching appear to have 
been delivered to Turner before he himself 
proceeded, or gave instructions to another 
artist to proceed, with the business of mezzo¬ 
tinting the plate. Ho is never known to 
have sold these impressions, but a few of 
them—great rarities—got gradually about; 
and tbe remainder—a small remainder al¬ 
ways—appeared in the auction-room at 
Christie’s when the great sale of the Libers 
from the deserted house in Queen Anne 
Street took placo, so lately as in I s 73. 
Though he is not known to have sold them, 
he probably felt that as the untouched work 
of his hand they would some day come to be 
valued; and now, indeed, all students of tho 
Liber —all curious in the processes of his 
work—have got to recognise tho interest 
and the charm of them. In certain cases, 
where the subsequent work in mezzotint was 
not very skilfully done, or where, as in the 
Twickenham —one of the most splendid etch¬ 
ings produced since the time of Rembrandt— 
the mezzotint somewhat purposelessly covered 
tip the noble design of Turner and bis potent 
and sensitive touch, the etching is a thing 
of finer value than the finished print. In 
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the case of the rare Twickenham I think it is 
eminently so. Mr. Rawlinson thinks it is so 
in the Wooden Bridge —the delightful pastoral 
known as the “ Gainsborough Liter ”—but we 
cannot all of us agree with him in this. I 
remember, for instance, that while the plate of 
Twickenham lost much and gained absolutely 
nothing by the added work of mezzotint, the 
Wooden Bridge , if it lost something, gained 
something also—the foliage had roundness 
and relief; softness of shadow and sunshine 
played on it; and behind it Charles Turner, 
the engraver, working minutely under the 
eye of the master, set one of the most lovely 
of his placid skies. 

But to leave the exceptions, or those 
claimed as exceptions to the general rule by 
this or that man’s taste or judgment, and to 
follow the fortunes of the mass. In ten cases 
out of the seventy-one, the added mezzotint 
was Turner’s work alone. He struck into 
the business with the solemn and exqnisite 
composition of Severn and Wye —a landscape 
of rent hills and distant marshes through 
which the stream deploys to the river—and 
he displayed at once an absolute mastery of all 
that is most artistic in the art of mezzotint. I 
say “ all that is most artistic,’’because it is clear 
from Mr. Rawlinson’s investigations, and, 
indeed, from other men’s observation of the 
plates, that Turner’s so delicate method in 
mezzotint would never have fitted him for 
the craftsman’s task of popularising, through 
that method, painter’s work. At best, 
mezzotint is delicate, and its effects fleeting. 
We have it on record, in the Print-Room of 
the Museum—where, thanks very much to 
Lord Benconsfield, John Pye’s noble col¬ 
lection of Liher Studiorum is to be seen— 
that the taking of twenty-five impressions 
exhausted the finer beauties of the plate. 
But in the case of Turner’s own mezzotint 
work, still less use could be made of the 
copper with impunity. The really perfect 
impressions of the plates he engraved can be 
counted, almost, upon the fingers of a hand. 
Mr. Rawlinson knows this. Nay, he has 
himself pointed it out. Therefore—if I 
may here again take exception to him on a 
matter of detail—it is the more surprising 
that in his catalogue proper he should 
describe some of the later impressions of the 
Severn and Wye, the impressions of the 
second state, as “ still very fine, and some¬ 
times little inferior to the first state.” He 
admits that the sky is altered. But the 
alteration is wholly one of loss, caused by 
rapid wear, and not, as in certain other cases 
of alteration, by substituted work. How 
then can it be “sometimes little inferior” ? 

In sixty-one plates the mezzotint was 
added, not by Turner’s hand, but under his 
minutest supervision. He employed at first 
Charles Turner, and afterwards Dunkarton, 
Lupton, Say, and others of the most eminent 
mezzotinters of that generation—the period 
was from 1807 to 1819—to carry out his 
conception. He received from them proofs; 
he returned the proofs with notes of sugges¬ 
tion or reproach—for he was hard to please 
—fresh proofs were submitted to him, until 
at last all that he wished had been attained. 
Then came publication. Perhaps, on an 
average, thirty impressions of the plate were 
taken before the wearing was sufficiently 
perceptible to cause Turner to mend and 
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patch. The mending and patching pro¬ 
duced the “second state:” the alteration 
being oftenest slight, but occasionally (as 
in the Hindoo Worshipper, where the skies 
in the first and second states are absolutely 
different) so great as to lead to an effect 
quite other than that which was the first 
intention of the artist, but not neces¬ 
sarily less beautiful. The plate again wore: 
further little alterations were introduced, to 
hide, as best might be, the deterioration. 
So we have a “ third ” and even a 
“ fourth state; ” and, as a rule, the later 
the state is, the greater is the number of 
poor impressions belonging to it. Mr. 
Rawlinson considers that though the “ first 
published states ” taken as a whole repre¬ 
sent best the thought of the artist, there 
are certain late engraver’s proofs even ex¬ 
ceeding them in qualities of richness and 
delicacy. But these proofs—like first states 
of the Hundred Guilder Print —are practi¬ 
cally inaccessible; and, standing before the 
completed beauty of the first published state 
in its finest condition, it must be said that 
we can fully afford to do without them. 

The excellent connoisseur to whom we 
owe the Burlington Club Catalogue of 1872 
was the first to narrate accurately the course 
of Liher Studiorum and some of its vicissi¬ 
tudes. From that connoisseur and from 
others who have long and intimately studied 
the work Mr. Rawlinson has gained much, 
and he has incurred no obligation which he 
has not fully acknowledged. But he has 
pushed his own investigations far—he has 
unearthed many documents fitted to be 
the delight of the curions, and really of 
value to the serious student — and in 
the Catalogue proper ho has provided the 
collector with every guidance for discreet 
collecting, short of such as experience and 
the training of the eye alone can bring. 
Having said so much, I shall take leave to 
devote my last space to return to points of 
detail upon which I cannot be quite at one 
with Mr. Rawlinson. 

And first, he is throughout severe upon 
what he calls the domestic subjects of Liber : 
the farm-yard subjects, for instance, which 
he wishes Turner had left to Morland, as 
well as the Juvenile Tricks and Young 
Anglers, which might have been left to Web¬ 
ster, but which were quite as probably sug¬ 
gested by Wilkie, of whom Turner thonght 
much. Now, of the simply rustic subjects, 
the ones called the Farm Yard and Pembury 
Mill are really the only ones in which the 
limits of the pleasant art of Morland are not 
overstepped. The complicated though withal 
every-day English landscape of the Hedg¬ 
ing and Ditching —in which we must forget 
the grotesqueness of the face of one of the 
labourers—has nothing in common with 
the contented sentiment of Morland’s 
art, but much in common with that 
more recent art of France which has 
put before us so powerfully, with so dignified 
yet sad a restraint, the pathos of the labour 
of the soil. To say, as Mr. Rawlinson says 
by implication, that Turner's heart was not 
in such a theme as this, would be almost, it 
appears to me, to shut one's self away from 
access to most of his homely poetry. Just 
such a homely poetry of common work and 
limited life presents itself for recognition in 


tho Straw Yard. Mr. Rawlinson partially ad- 
mits it. Had he admitted it altogether he 
would, perhaps, have been more alive to 
the pure technical beauties of this particular 
plate—one of tho happiest of the many happy 
works of Charles Turner, the mezzotinter. 
The exquisite half-lights on the wide-open 
doors of the barn and on the figure of the 
man high up in the ladder against the rick 
have often, I understand, been the admira¬ 
tion of the professional engraver. Again, 
while we may be at one with Mr. Rawlinson 
in holding that the study of Liber Studiorum 
fails to show any connecting design in the 
work other than the design of expressing 
completely Turner’s range and power in 
natural landscape and landscape-composi¬ 
tion, it will still be evident to many that 
the bitterness and sadness of Turner’s life 
and thought did appreciably colour the most 
of his labour. Liber Studiorum would but 
misrepresent him if it did not bear upon it 
the mark of his prevailing moods. Failing 
to quite see this, the author of the present 
volume gives such an interpretation of tho 
Hind Head Hill subject as I am, for my 
part, unable to accept. The calm only he 
has seized, and the solemn gloom has 
escaped him. But I have tried to say 
my best about it already elsewhere,* and 
will weary no one with repetition of a 
favourite fancy that it was suggested by the 
Guilt and Sorrow of Wordsworth. Finally, 
seeing very gladly that with regard to the 
titles—that is, in reality the local subjects— 
of some of the Liber prints Mr. Rawlinson 
has done helpful service—righting what be¬ 
fore was wrong—may I not enquire what- 
his reason has been for dissociating from 
tho Flint Castle subject the sub-title 
Smugglers ? Presumably, he thinks the 
vessels on the beach are of lawful commerce; 
but “ Smugglers ” has a pleasant old-world 
sound about it—is very English, and very 
English of Turner’s day—and nothing short 
of positive proof that the older title iB a 
wrong one should cause it to be discarded. 

But, carping apart, the student of Turner 
and the collector of his greatest work will 
be very grateful to Mr. Rawlinson for having, 
at the cost of much labour, issued a standard 
volume for reading and reference. In a 
limited world, at all events, it will be given 
to this book to live. 

Frederick Wedjiore. 


ART BOOKS. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have sent us 
Mrs. Olipkant’s book on Dress —a companion to 
the books on the Dining-Room and the Bedroom, 
and others of the series published under the fasci¬ 
nating title “ Art at Home.” Mrs. Oliphant'a small 
volume contains, perhaps, little that is new or 
brilliant, but one can read it. We all know 
Stella’s famous saying that “ the Dean could write 
beautifully about a broomstick.” Mrs. Oliphaai 
can scarcely do quite as much, but she can write, 
more or less well, upon an infinite variety of 
themes; and in treating of Dress—as to which sae 
avows herself to speak with no particular au¬ 
thority—she is but showing her versatility. Is a 
book wanted on a Scotch theologian? Mrs. 
Oliphant could produce it. A clever novel, verv 
readable, and with bitter hits at the Dissenters ■ 
Mrs. Oliphant has done that, excellently. Or u 

* Studies in English Art. 
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it a book on the makers of a great mediaeval 
city P—that, too, is within her powers. And now 
a small volume on Dress appears from an accom¬ 
plished “ general practitioner ” of literature, who, 
if she is without the merits, is also w ithout the 
faults of a specialist. She goes a little into history, 
but the history is not very deep; and she passes 
on to a chapter with the enticing and suggestive 
heading, \Vkat is to be done ? The present 
fashions are really very pretty, and “ What is to 
be done?’’may, it appears to us, be easily an¬ 
swered by going to tko nearest good dressmaker, 
which would appear to be also Mrs. Olinhant's 
opinion, since she wisely quotes Mr. Ruslan on 
the importance of a good fit. Meanwhile, literary 
skill and fluency have contrived that a book should 
be written partially about this “ What is to be 
done ? ” We cannot say that it is very instructive 
or amusing. Amusement, it is true, we may hardly 
look to find in books designed for popular guid¬ 
ance ; while for instruction—that is, substantial 
enlightenment as to the reason of things in the 
matter of dress and its art aspects—we should pre¬ 
fer to go to such an authority as M. Charles Blanc, 
whose Art in Ornament and Dress does happen to 
be entertaining as well as learned. But it is fair 
to say that Mrs. Oiiphant—albeit not a professed 
authority—is not devoid of shrewd counsel for 
certain classes of society. 

The British Working Man; by One who does 
not, Believe in him ; and other Sketches. By J.F. 
Sullivan. (Fun Office.) It is quite certain that 
in Mr. Sullivan English comic art is enriched by 
one more humourist, and one of a very original 
genius. From week to week during the past two 
years the pages of our contemporary Fun —in 
whose columns, by the way, the extraordinary 
lyric talent of Mr. Gilbert first made itself 
observed—have been filled with social caricatures, 
the point and wit of which have delighted 
hundreds who, like ourselves, now first discover the 
artist’s name. If we were asked to define in what 
the peculiar originality of Mr. Sullivan consists, 
we should sav it was in the rapidity of his observa¬ 
tion working hand in hand with a most retentive 
memory. lie gives a special funniness to his 
caricatures by what we may call the gravity of 
his humour, the serious way in which he treats 
details and accessories. This is the precise oppo¬ 
site of C'ruikshank’s screaming farce, in which 
everything was distorted to give force to the 
central distortion. In the present collection the 
series of seventeen studies of the British Work¬ 
ing Man are the most striking; they come home 
to the heart of every householder, and the satire 
with which they scathe the dishonesty, incapacity, 
and Bloth of the worst type of artisan is simply 
brilliant. Opinions may ditfer as to whether the 
thing ought to have been done at all; there can 
be no question that it is done with the utmost art 
and skill. Not a point is missed, not a stroke 
is wasted, and the versatility that has created 
or rather noted down so many distinct types of 
sordid humanity is amazing. Compare in this 
respect the conceited youth, already debased and 
absolutely sodden with a life as debauched and 
idle as he can contrive to make it, who has no 
intention of working out of his particular groove, 
on page 11, with the plausible, dried-up, middle- 
aged mechanic whose borrowing proclivities are 
related, by a sufferer, on page 17. The fecundity 
of Mr. Sullivan's observation is, indeed, at all 
times marvellous. He does not succeed in all his 
figures: he seldom draws a gentleman, and his 
ladies are mere dummies, and may chance to snap in 
two at the waist; but in drawing what are called 
“ the lower classes ” he has no rival. Ilis sym¬ 
pathies are stoutly on the side of honesty and 
justice, and it must not be supposed that, because 
the British workman is not to him quite the 
Arcadian creature which a benevolent fancy has 
painted, Mr. Sullivan has therefore no satire 
for the rich. The drawings entitled “Christmas 
Charity” point a lessou much needed at the 
moment we write. It is almost impossible to give 
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reasons for faith in humour that cannot be set 
then and there before the reader; but if be will 
take our word for the singular excellence of these 
drawings, and buy them, he will certainly, if he 
has any soul for laughter in him at all, endorse 
our recommendation and thank us for it. 

Edinburgh. Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With Etchings by Brunet Deb.dues 
from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and \Y. E. 
Lockhart, R.S.A. (Seeley.) Readers of the 
Portfolio are already familiar with these lively 
descriptions of Edinburgh and its characteristic 
features ; but those who have not met with Mr. 
Stevenson's articles month hv month, and espe¬ 
cially those who love the old town of Edinburgh 
and all its picturesque belongings, will be likely 
to find this volume, which contains ten effective 
etchings in Brunet Debaines’ peculiar style, an 
acceptable present. 

Farm Bidltuh. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. 
(Routledge.) Will Carleton's Ballads have for 
some time been known and appreciated in England 
almost as well as in America, where they first 
came out. They now appear in a showy illus¬ 
trated volume, and one can only regret, seeing how 
suggestive they are for artistic treatment, that the 
illustrations provided are not of more original 
design and better quality. The woodcuts are, in 
truth, very poor and commonplace works; but the 
poems themselves aro so full of pictures painted 
with every truth of detail and circumstance that 
one can afford to pass over these inefficient inter¬ 
pretations of them. Will Carleton’s Ballads have 
indeed that rare mixture of humour and pathos 
that never fails to touch all hearts. The author tells 
us that they were often written “ under difficult 
conditions: in the open air, ‘ with team afield,’ in 
the rush and roar of railroad travel,” &c. Perhaps 
it is by virtue of these very conditions that the 
impression made bv them is so vivid—that they are 
so lull of those touches of nature which rich and 

oor feel alike. Even in some of the" quaintly 

umorous pieces, such as “ Betsy and I are Out,” 
and “ llow Betsy and I made it up,” and “The 
Christmas Baby ” that comes as an eleventh gift 
from (iod to a poor man, tears lie only just beneath 
the surface of our laughter; while in some of the 
others, as in “ Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” 
“ The Little Sleeper,” and “ Out of the Old 
House,” they fairly have their way. Perhaps one 
one of the most amusing of these ballads is that 
called “The Editor's Guest,” wherein an over¬ 
worked American editor receives a visit from a 
burly farmer and his “little runt, which is Jim,” 
whose qualifications for the post of an editor are 
thus explained by his parent: — 

“ Ho ain't no great shakes for to labor, though I've 
labored with him a good deal, 

And give him some strappin' good arguments I 
know ho couldn't help but to feel ; 

But he's built out of second-growth timber, and 
nothin' about him is big, 

Exceptin’ his appetite only, and thero ho could dis¬ 
count a pig. 

I keep him a carryin’ luncheons and fillin’ and 
bringiu' the jugs, 

And take him among the pertatoes, and set him to 
pickin' the bugs; 

And then there is things to _be doin’ a helpin’ 
the women indoors, 

There’s churnin’ and washin’ of dishes and othor 
description of chores; 

■ But he don't take to nothin' but victuals, and he'll 
never be much, I'm afraid. 

So I thought it would be a good notion to larn him 
the editor's trade. 

Hib body's too small for a farmer, his judgment is 
rather too slim. 

But I thought we perhaps could be makin an editor 
outeu o' him ! ” 

Picturesque Europe. (Cassells.) In reviewing 
a volume of this work a few weeks ago, we spoke 
of it as th e fourth volume. In this, however, we 
were mistaken, the fourth volume of this richly 
illustrated publication having only just appeared. 


All that was said of its predecessor applies with 
equal correctness to this last volume, which is 
really the fourth of the whole work—two having 
been devoted to the British Isles and now two to 
Continental Europe. The drawings have been 
made by the artists before named, with great 
spirit and admirable skill in seizing the picturesque 
aspect of the scene represented, and they have 
been transferred to the wood with the excellent 
effect before extolled. The country under pic¬ 
torial review in this last volume comprises the 
old towns of Germany, Auvergne and D.tuphiny, 
Naples, Norway, the Frontiers of France, Spain, 
the Lake of Geneva, North Italy, the Channel 
Islands, Calabria, Sicily, and the Black Forest. 

Les flies Sainte-Marie. Dessins de Frederic 
Regamey. (Paris: Quanta).) This is a French 
gift-book of rare artistic quality. It consists of a 
series of most delicate etchings, executed by the 
clever original designer F. Regamey, in illustra¬ 
tion of an old ballad telling of the various fortunes 
of the files Sainte-Marie. The ordinary processes 
of printing, we are told, “ go for nothing in this 
volume,” but certainly, whatever process has been 
employed, the effect has been most successful. 
Nothing, indeed, can well exceed the care with 
which these very graceful and remarkable draw¬ 
ings have been rendered. Only 300 copies of the 
work have been issued, each one being numbered 
and signed by the artist; and the illustrations are 
all printed on the richest Japanese paper, so as 
to insure them the utmost possible advantage. 
Chief among them in artistic merit may be men¬ 
tioned les flies Sainte-Marie bathing in the azure 
lake, which reminds one a little of Stothard by its 
simple grace; the strange, weird composition 
wherein one of these errant damsels is married to 
the king:— 

“ Des filles Sainte-Marie 
L'une au mi 
L'autre a moi; 

Des filles Sainte-Marie 
L'autre au Diablo se marie ; ” 
and, following this, the old woman, fiercely tor¬ 
mented in soul, who sits in the growing darkness 
in the fields watching for their return. This 
curious volume is the first, we believe, of a series 
of rich artistic and literary works planned for 
publication by M. A. Quantm, who certainly 
seems fully determined to keep up the well- 
merited renown of the old firm of Claye, to which 
he is the successor. 

Messes. George Bell and Sons have just 
published a new edition of Samuel Redgrave’s in¬ 
valuable Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, a work which for extent and general accu¬ 
racy of information may be said to rival some of 
the most comprehensive works of the kind by 
laborious German compilers. The new edition 
has been corrected in many instances by the au¬ 
thor, and has been continued by a member of the 
Redgrave family down to the present date, the 
last life given being that of Sir Francis Grant. 
The value of this painstaking work can only be 
properly appreciated bv those who remember what 
it was to seek for information concerning any ob¬ 
scure English artist before it was published. It 
was far easier to discover particulars concerning 
some Umbrian, Sienese, or Early Flemish master 
of the fourteenth century than to find correct 
statements regarding an English artist who had 
died unknown to fame in the present or past cen¬ 
tury. It is quite wonderful iu turning over the 
pages of this dictionary to find what a number of 
tiiese artists there were—artists of whom no other 
record exists (except, perhaps, in registers or on 
tombstones) than is contained in these pages. A 
hundred and fifty new Lives have been added to 
this edition, to which has also been appended 
a short memoir of the hard-worked and hard¬ 
working compiler. 
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THE CATALOGUE OP THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

II. 

Proceeding with the review of the National 
Gallery catalogue, let us see whether the work of 
revision may not he carried further. In a short 
sketch of the life of Cranach the author quotes 
Heller and Scluichardt. Curiously enough, Heller 
is supposed to have followed Schuchardt, whereas 
the contrary is true; and the result has been that 
Heller's errors are repeated long after their com¬ 
plete refutation. Thus the catalogue says that 
Cranach was appointed Court painter to Frederick 
of Saxony in 14! ‘o. when that event occurred in 
1504. It makes Cranach follow the Elector to 
the Holy Land, and share the live years’ captivity 
of Frederick the Magnanimous at Innsbruck, 
while trustworthy evidence of the falsity of these 
assertions is at hand. 

Passing over such defects as are due to the 
printer—for instance, the statement thatGherardt 
David presented an altar-piece to the Carmelites 
of Sion in 18011—one may note the mistake of 
calling Lippo Dalmasii Halmasio ; Dirk van Helen 
Duelen ; and Arnemuijdcn Arnemiuden ; the fur¬ 
ther mistake of describing Crivelli as “ still paint¬ 
ing in [e.c., not painting after] 1400,” when his 
will proves that he was alive and in practice on 
October 2, 1439. 

Copious errors are found in the lives of the 
Dossi. Dosso Dossi, as he is called here, was 
christened Giovanni by his father, Nicolo di Lutero. 
I le was probably bom at Trent, and his name no 
doubt comes from the paternal property of Villa 
Dosso, near Mantua. The year of his birth is un¬ 
certain ; but he worked with Lorenzo Costa in 
Mantua during 1612, and died at Ferrara in 1542. 
Ilis brother, Battista, made a will on December 1, 
1545, but survived till 1548. This short sum¬ 
mary sets the catalogue right in several particu¬ 
lars. It shows that Dosso was not born in 1480; 
that he did not die in 1600; that he did not sur¬ 
vive his brother; and that his brother’s name was 
not Giambattista. 

There is no denying the difficulty of dealing 
with such lay-figures of art history as Margaret 
van Eyck, F'ra Carnovale, and L’lngegno, but the 
sooner we give up classifying pictures under these 
names the better. Nor should we hesitate to strip 
the figures of the travesty in which they have 
been so long exhibited. We know of Margaret 
▼an Eyck that she was a painter; but more ought 
never to be affirmed. Nor should we assign pic¬ 
tures to her, since there is no evidence that she 
produced any. Her registry in the sisterhood of 
Notre Dame aux Radons at Ghent in 1418 is 
untrue, and has its origin in a forged MS. 

As to John van Eyck it is needless to say more 
than that the date of July, 9, 1440, assigned to 
his death, is obtained by a calculation of pro- 
liabilities which does honour to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Weale, though it is not of a kind to be com¬ 
pletely convincing. The catalogue ought to correct 
its version of the inscription on the altar-piece of 
Ghent, which is false in the first and third lines. 

To Melozzo da Forli the catalogue assigns two 
pictures of Music and Rhetoric , and in this it has 
the support of the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum, who possess the Science of the same 
series. But there are critics who affirm with some 
show of reason that Melozzo cannot have painted 
these pictures if he also painted the frescoes of the 
Quiriual and St. Deters at Rome; and there is 
much to he said in favour of this view. Yet, after 
all, this is a matter of opinion ; of different im¬ 
port is the fact, not stated in the catalogue, that 
Melozzo as early as 1400 was in the service of 
Alexander Si'orza, lord of Pesaro, at Rome. 

Recent research has done much to elucidate the 
life of Piero della Francesca, and this should not 
be ignored in the next edition of the catalogue. 
Piero did not derive his name from his mother, 
whom Vasari described as a widow when she gave 
birth to her child. Her name was Romans, and 
her husband was still living when Piero was born 
as alleged, in 1415, Benedetto, the woollen-draper 


and father of Piero, lived till 1405, and was no 
doubt of service to liis son, who settled at Borgo 
San Sepolcro as early as 1445; a contract of this 
date still exists by which Piero promised to paint 
a Virgin of Mercy , which may now he seen in the 
hospital church of Borgo. His will, dated .1 uly 5, 
1487, speaks of him as samis mentc, intellectu et 
eorpore, and contradicts the story of his blindness 
at least before this time. He did not live till 
1494 as the catalogue asserts, hut was buried at 
Borgo on October 12, 1492. It is inconceivable 
that tbe catalogue should still assign to this 
painter the portrait of a lady numbered 585. 

Vasari has stated that Taddeo Gaddi was an 
architect. But evidence is accumulating to show 
that he could not have exercised that art at all. 
He certainly did not design the Ponte Vecchio or 
the Ponte alia Trinita at Florence. Antonio 
Pucci in the Cent.itoquio proves that Taddeo had 
no share in the Campanile, which was begun by 
Giotto and continued by Andrea Pisano, to be 
finished later by Francesco Talenti and others. 
In respect of these facts the notices of the cata¬ 
logue ought to be modified or cancelled. 

As to Giotto some remarks have already been 
made. It remains to observe that no excuse can 
now bo offered for the statement in the catalogue 
“ that from Padua Giotto proceeded to Avignon, 
whence ho returned to Florence in 1310.” 
Platiua in his Life of Benedict XII. writes 
that the Pope intended to ask Giotto to paint the 
lives of the martyrs in the Palace of Avignon ; 
and Fra Giacomo da Bergamo, in a well-known 
chronicle, adds:—“ It had been arranged that 
Giotto should proceed to Avignon to take service 
with the Pope, but, unhappily, the painter's death 
defeated the Pontiffs intention.” 

The catalogue sometimes curtails unduly the 
lives of important artists. John Fyt, for instance, 
is, celebrated as a painter of still-life and game. 
It would have been easy to note that Fyt was 
born in 1609, that he was apprenticed in 1621, 
and died in 1661. Van der Goes was known 
earlier than the catalogue suggests. He was a 
master at Ghent in 1465. His works, on the 
other hand, are scarce, and they are certainly not 
represented at the National Gallery; nor is it safe 
in these days of research to accept as genuine the 
false signature on one of Mending's pictures at 
Munich—“H. V. D. Goes, 1472.” 

Two contemporary painters of Ferrara went by 
the name of Ercole Grandi, one being Ercolo 
Roberti, a pupil of Mantegna ; another Ercole di 
Giulio, a pupil of Lorenzo Costa. It is to the 
latter that we owe the picture registered’ under 
No. 73 at the National Gallery. 

According to Maivasia, Guercino was horn on 
February 2, 1590; the real date, according to 
Gualandi, is February 8, 1591. The catalogue 
prefers a date of its own, February 2, 1592. 
“ Guercino," the catalogue adds, “was self-taught.” 
Yet he was the pupil of Zagnoni at Cento, of 
Cremonini and Gennari at Bologna. 

“The life ofDeHooge is unknown,” says the 
catalogue. In its next issue the catalogue will 
be able to state that De Hooch was married at 
Rotterdam on May 3,1654; that he was admitted 
into the guild of Delft in 1655; and that he died, 
probably at Haarlem, in 1681. 

It is (pertinent to enquire how the catalogue 
comes to give the birthday of Karel Dujardin in 
1635, when a picture in the Louvre of undoubted 
genuineness hears the master's signature and 
“ 1646.” Karel, too, is said to be a pupil of 
Berghem, hut judging by style he is a scholar of 
Paul Potter. His residence at the Hague, 1656-7, 
and at Amsterdam, 1658-69, was worthy of men¬ 
tion ; and it might he said that he painted portraits 
and genre -pieces as well as landscapes. That he 
was in Italy in 1673 is evident from his Cascade 
in the Gallery of the Hague. His death, at 
Venice, took place on November 20, 1678. 

It will be necessary to correct the principal 
date in the notice of Thomas de Keyser. He 
did not die in 1660, but was buried at Amsterdam 


on November 19, 1679. His father married in 
August 1591, and had one son before Thomas 
came into the world, circa 1593. 

Girolamo dai Libri was horn in 1474, and not 
in 1472. lie died July 2, 1556. 

I conclude with the Lippis. Fra Filippo, it 
appears, was born earlier than 1512, as he went 
through his novitiate in 1420, and professed in 
June 1421. lie was employed in 1434 at Padua, 
and he began tiro frescoes of Prato in 1452. In 
1456 (not 14.V) he ran away with Lucretia Buti, 
who then gave birth to Filippino. A dispensation 
obtained by Cosimo de’ Medici from Pius II. 
enabled the nun and the friar to unite themselves 
in matrimony. Lucretia was still living in 1488, 
when Filippino made a will and bequeathed to her 
all he possessed. Filippino died, not in 1505, but 
on April 18, 1504. Why, by the way, does the 
catalogue assign to Filippino the beautiful Epi¬ 
phany of the Maitland Collection, which is by Fra 
Filippo P J. A. Crowk. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. IIknry Stacy Marks has been elected an 
Academician. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published, 
in their “ Library of Contemporary Science,” a 
translation of M. Eugene Vdron’s L'Esthitique, 
reviewed in the Academy of October 12 (p. 366). 
The translation, which is by Mr. W. H. Arm¬ 
strong, seems fairly good so far as we hare 
tested it. 

There was a time when the Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Louvre was a cause of pride to 
Frenchmen, and when the catalogue stood almost 
alone among official notices in the fullness and 
correctness of its information. But as years have 
gone on it is worth remarking that the Louvre 
catalogue, or at least a not unimportant part of 
it—that devoted to the schools of Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland—has ceased to keep pac8 
with the catalogues issued by other great national 
collections; and it is high time mat this was 
known and made the subject of comment. We 
have before us the edition of the Deuxibnt Partie 
—“Ecoles Allemande, Flainande et Ilollandaiae” 
—dated, on the title-page, “ 1878.” It bears, 
inside the cover, a copy of the brief official letter 
with which in the year 1852 M. Villot, the 
author of it, presented its First Edition—or, 
rather, the manuscript for the First Edition—to 
M. de Nieuwerkerke, then “ Directeur-gdndral des 
MusiSes.” “ In each new edition,” writes the 
author there, “ I shall neglect no care to diminish 
the errors of editorship and to augment the 
number of interesting documents.’’ The “ Aver- 
tissement ” is likewise reprinted, as if it held good 
now as much as ever. The writer complains of 
the few sources of information which are to 
hand about the lives of the great Dutch painters. 
“ Will the Dutch always leave to foreigners the 
task of glorifying the names of Rembrandt, 
Paul Potter, Cuyp, Ostade, Ruisdael, Terburg, 
Metsu, and Van de Velde ? ” And men¬ 
tion is made of the “ insignificant catalogues 
of the magnificent galleries of the Hague and 
Amsterdam.” To speak of the “insignificant 
catalogue” of the Museum of the Hague has 
now, we would observe, become historically in¬ 
accurate. The Hague catalogue, concerned natur¬ 
ally in chief with Dutch masters, is edited with 
respect to these in accordance with the latest 
information, or nearly the very latest, and the 
Louvre might with evident advantage take a leaf 
out of that book. In the case of Rembrandt, for 
instance—the greatest of the Dutch masters, and 
the one whose life lias been most minutely 
enquired into—it is still stated in the Louvre 
catalogue that he “ was born in his father’s mill,” 
and that he “ finished his days in the greatest 
misery.” M. Seheltema has been consulted—and 
rightly—but why, at the present hour, should 
M. Vosmaer be unheard of? The Louvre ca'»- 
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logue of the Dutch Schools would do well at all 
events in future editions to cease to bear upon its 
pages any reflection on the presumed scantiness 
and inaccuracy of the catalogues ol other National 
Collections. Such a reflection is hardly justified 
by the contents of the volume before us. 

The fifth part of Prof. Heinrich Kohler's mag¬ 
nificent and expensive work, Polychrome Meister- 
werke der Monumentalen Kunst in Italien, has 
just appeared. It contains splendidly-coloured 
views of the Libreria in Siena, and the Loggia in 
the Palazzo Doria in Genoa. This is a work 
suitable for large public libraries and galleries, 
but persons interested in any particular plate can 
have it separately at about the same cost as the 
Arundel Society's publications. The sixth and 
last part contains the Duomo of Orvieto, and the 
Capeila Sistina is announced to appear at Christ¬ 
mas 1870. 

Hebe Sigmund Soldan, the art publisher in 
Niirnberg, announces for this Christmas a second 
edition of the two handsome folio volumes of re¬ 
productions of Diirer’s engravings which we 
noticed last year. IVe are glad to find that they 
have been so well appreciated. The accompany¬ 
ing text to these reproductions is by Dr. Liibke, 
and contains a more critical estimate of Diirer s 
art than is usually found in the letterpress to 
illustrated works. 

The Chronique des Arts of last week gives a 
long account of the progress of the building of 
the great national basilica of the Sacrd-Ooeur 
which is being erected on the top of Montmartre. 
We have before spoken of the gigantic plan that 
was formed for this imposing religious edifice, but 
we scarcely thought that it would be so quickly 
carried into effect. Such undertakings are apt to 
languish after the first excitement is over. The 
Chronique, however, aflirms that it is proceeding 
rapidly, and that the walls of the enormous crypt 
have reached on the south and east and west a 
height of about three metres, though the works 
were only begun last June. This crypt in itself is 
larger than most ordinary churches. It is to be 
lighted by twenty-six windows, will contain 
fifteen mortuary chapels, and is destined to receive 
the tombs of all the benefactors who have aided 
in the erection of the building. 

The exhibition of models for the statue to 
Rabelais which is to be erected in the town of 
Tours as a pendant to the statue of Descartes is 
now open in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As many 
as ninety-two models have been sent in for com¬ 
petition ; but most of these, according to a French 
critic, are either absurdly fantastic or hopelessly 
commonplace, only a few among the competitors 
having contrived to give a dignified aspect to the 
great French satirist. Only one portrait of Rabelais 
that is certainly authentic is known to exist; but 
this has not been followed with any great accuracy 
in any of the models, the sculptors apparently 
all following their own notions, and representing 
him as a saint or a devil according to their par¬ 
ticular conception of his character. 

Wb learn from Dr. Keller, of Zurich, that Prof. 
Rahn is writing a treatise on the remarkable 
stained-glass rose-window of the Cathedral of 

a series of representations of the occupations of the 
different months. That of August is the figure 
of a man engaged in threshing wheat, and in the 
upper part oi' the design is an object nearly 
circular, with a lunate division somewhat like the 
figure of an eclipse of the moon, with two loops on 
the inner margin. This figure has greatly per¬ 
plexed the antiquaries of Switzerland, but a study 
of mediaeval illuminated MSS. seems to warrant 
our suggesting that the figure in question is in¬ 
tended for the hopper or two-handled basket into 
which the grain is shovelled after being winnowed. 

Ix is proposed to hold an International Art Ex¬ 
hibition at Munich next year, and contributions 
are invited from the artists of all countries. The 


exhibition is to be repeated every four years, and 
is under the “ Protectorat ” of King Ludwig. 
The Bavarian Government intends to confer gold 
medals of the first aud second class on exhibitors, 
in accordance with the recommendations of a jury 
to be selected by the artists of Munich, the 
members of which are thus barred from competi¬ 
tion. The committee is composed of the follow¬ 
ing:—Conrad Hoff, Brandt, Lindenschmidt, Dietz, 
Dennerlein, Gabriel Ilackl, Hauberisser, Hess, 
August Kaulbach, Knabl, Meisel, Raab, Sehdn- 
leber, Wagmiiller, and others. The exhibition is 
to be held in the Crystal Palace, and to open 
July 1 and close at the end of October. The jury 
of admission is to be selected by the artists of 
Munich. Full particulars of the conditions to be 
accepted by exhibitors have been printed in a 
circular of invitation which has been addressed 
by the Bavarian Government to the foreign 
Powers. 

The so-called “ Restoration ” of the Church of 
Lorch-am-Rhein has been most disastrous. Com¬ 
plaints of unsuccessful attempts at church restora¬ 
tion have for a long while past made themselves 
loudly heard in Germany, and this last affair at 
Lorch seems to have brought matters to a crisis. 
The church was famous both for the beauty of its 
situation, and for the fairly good state in which 
it had come down from the fifteenth century: 
it has now been so mishandled both without 
and within that it is said by competent autho¬ 
rities to offend against every principle of archi¬ 
tectural science. Nothing remains of the original 
work in the choir except the iron clamps which 
had been introduced here and there, in the course 
of time, in order to bind weak places together, 
and these, too, it is proposed to replace with new 
ones. Of the old piers nothing but the kernel can 
be said to exist, for they have been refaced and 
tricked out with Gothic finials of the last fashion, 
and the picturesque Reuaissance tower has been 
destroyed. For the moment the work is at a 
standstill, and a second architect has been called 
in, to whom ha3 been entrusted the conduct of the 
restoration of the two aisles: he is, however, 
almost hopelessly embarrassed by the labours of his 
redecessor. If he is forced, and it is said he will 
e forced, to continue the work as it has been 
begun, total ruin will be about the best thing 
that can be wished to this once valuable monu¬ 
ment of Rhenish Gothic architecture. 

Continued excavations on the site of the ancient 
Brigantium have led the archaeologist, Dr. Samuel 
Jenny, to further important discoveries. Among 
these may be noted a large square site, paved with 
cement and having evidently been enclosed by 
doors of bronze, which Dr. Jenny identifies as the 
cella of a temple of Mercury, Brigantium having 
been devoted to the cultus of this god. Further, 
he has discovered indications of a Columbarium 
of a kind rarely found except in Dalmatia and 
Italy, containing cinerary urns, Aretine pottery, 
a sacrificial knife, and a large shallow bronze 
vessel. All these objects are being photographed, 
as fears are entertained that the condition of the 
walls is such that they cannot survive the winter. 
This is the more to be regretted since nowhere in 
Austria, except on the classical grounds of Pola, 
Aquileja, and Spalatro, have such extensive ex¬ 
cavations been made. 

Ihpoktant Romain remains have lately been 
found in Thuringia, which, up to this time, has 
produced few antiquities. They consist of orna¬ 
ments of gold, silver, bronze, also terra-cottas, all 
dating from about the second century. It is pro¬ 
posed to collect funds in order to prosecute the 
excavations more extensively. 

The Portfolio this month gives an etching by 
L. Richeton from W. G. Orchardson’s picture en¬ 
titled Conditional Neutrality, a portrait of the 
i artist's little boy standing in a determined atti- 
| tude with a sword held behind his back; one of 
| Amand Durand’s reproductions from the etchings 
[ of the great masters, Christ Preaching by Rem¬ 


brandt—the plate sometimes called The Little 
Tomb —and one of Brunet Debaines’ etchings of 
Edinburgh, very dark and confused in effect, and 
not good in execution. Such is the pictorial in¬ 
terest of the number; for the rest, Mr. Hamerton 
finishes his Life of Turner by telling how his 
charitable gift was set aside, and by drawing a 
comparison between his melancholy life “ in the 
dreary dirty mansion in Queen Anne Street ” and 
that of Francois Millet in his poor home at Bar- 
bazon on the borders of Fontainebleau, “ where 
he lived in perfect dignity, sustained by the truest 
and tenderest affection,” for he had a wife, nine 
children, and a few dear friends and neighbours to 
love him. Mr. R. L. Stevenson likewise finishes 
his notes on Edinburgh. 

In the last number of VArt for November will 
be found another of Waltner’s splendid etchings 
from Millais’s pictures. This time it is not a 
portrait of a lady, but that of the well-known 
Yeoman of the Guard, exhibited some few years 
ago in the Royal Academy, and this year at the 
Paris Exhibition. Though, perhaps, it does not 
quite equal the superb portrait of Hdme. Bischoil's- 
heim, the Yeoman is nevertheless a very remark¬ 
able example of the etcher’s skill. The various 
textures of his hat, rufl', coat, &c., are all most 
exactly rendered, and the impression of colour is 
so strongly conveyed that one can scarcely realise 
that the work is only executed in black and white. 
In the same number, and also in the following, are 
some very striking and clever woodcuts from pic¬ 
tures in the French Exhibition. 

A rich double number of L'Art, devoted chiefly 
to English art, is published this week, somewhat 
in advance of its usual date, as a “ Christmas 
number,” after the fashioD of English rather than 
of French periodicals. It certainly ought to meet 
with warm appreciation in England, for its 
criticisms are highly complimentary to English 
art, especially to the English school of painting, 
which M. Charles Tardieu declares to have been 
“ une des triomphatrices du Champ de Mars.” 
We have also a very fine etched portrait of the 
Prince of Wales, by Waltner, and a capital like¬ 
ness of Sir Cunliffe Owen. Beside all this L'Art 
bestows upon us this Christmas, as a purely 
artistic treat, another of the beautiful drawings by 
Millet, of Shepherds and Sheep, of which wo 
have Wore had several lovely examples, and a 
very skilful etching by Maxime Lalanne—a view 
of Haarlem with a windmill and shipping—which 
rivals the work of many of the old Dutch masters 
in its accurate and vigorous design, almost, indeed, 
approaching to Rembrandt in its quick seizure and 
bold interpretation of the chief features of tho 
scene. 

The December number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, which has appeared after some delay, 
really forms in itself “ un beau et fort volume,” 
and is even more valuable than its predecessors in 
its description of the various sources of interest at 
the Exhibition. In the first article M. Paul 
Mantz treats of the curious exhibition of histori¬ 
cal portraits which was so badly dealt with at 
the Trocadfiro. Those who managed to gain 
sight of these portraits testify to their extreme 
value and interest; but to the many who failed 
to obtain entrance into the “salles des confer¬ 
ences ” of the Trocadoro, and to others who saw 
little when admitted, this article will be a conso¬ 
lation. For it affords much valuable information, 
beside giving reproductions of nine of the most 
interesting of the portraits, including an etching 
by A. Gilbert from the portrait of Moliore in the 
Due d’Aumale’s collection, the origin of which 
has been greatly discussed; an etching by Dujar- 
din from the portrait of Jean-Pierre Acarie by 
T.agn»an ; and another from Watteau’s lan¬ 
guishing portrait of M. de Julienne. In 
the second article of the number Mdme. Ger¬ 
maine de Poligny puts forward a vast hypo¬ 
thesis, supported, so far as we can see, only by 
a few lines in Plato, to account for the similarity 
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of ancient Mexican art to that developed on the 
borders of the Mediterranean at an early period 
of history. A few Mexican objects are reproduced, 
but the writer is so taken up with her particular 
view that she neglects to give any account of them. 
Three articles are devoted to Eastern art, one 
being a review of “ The Ceramic of the Extreme 
East,” by M. Gasnault; the second, a special study 
of Japanese lacquer, by M. Ch. Eplirussi; and the 
third, a general and brilliant sketch of Asiatic 
art in all its relations as represented at the Uni¬ 
versal Exhibition, bv M. IJuranty. The other 
articles of this number can only be mentioned. 
They comprise the last part of M. Paul tSedi lie’s 
study of “ Architecture at the Trocadero; ” “ Tissues 
and Embroideries," by M. Itiais; “ Italian Faience, 
Tapestry, and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages,” by 
M. A. Parcel, being the completion of his series 
of articles on the “ Middle Ages and the Re¬ 
naissance at the Trocaduro ; ” “ Books of Art at 
the Champ de Mars,” by M. H. Havard; and a 
splendidly illustrated article on the “ Coins, 
Medallions, and Plaques,” by M. Eugene I’iot. 
The number ends with the usual half-yearly biblio¬ 
graphy. 

The Ecclesiastical Art Revieio congratulates the 
Restoration Committee of St. Alban's Abbey on 
their recent decision to pull down the present roof 
and construct one of a higher pitch, in imitation 
of that which originally covered a portion of the 
building; but considering the very strong opposi¬ 
tion offered to the scheme, both by eminent archi¬ 
tects and by the council of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, it is to be hoped that this congratulation is 
premature. Pace Mr. Seddon and the Review, 
many people think it hardly “ English common- 
sense ” to pull down an old roof of good oak and 
substitute for it a modern one of inferior materials, 
even though it may slightly improve the appear¬ 
ance of the church, about which there is certainly 
a difference of taste. In the same number Mr. 
Andrd describes some of the village churches in 
the neighbourhood of St. Albans, and points out 
everything worthy of notice in their architecture. 
He suggests that two stone-bench ends in the door 
through the curious wall which separates the nave 
from the chancel at Ayot St. Lawrence may have 
been used for confession, which is symbolised by 
the sculpture on the benches. It is certainly an 
unusual place for a confessional; and it would be 
interesting to know whether he finds any other 
similar examples in the county. The illustrations 
of the stained-glass windows at Bradfield and 
Bolterstone, by Mr. Dixon, show the beauty of the 
drawing and of the design. "Would it not be 
possible to indicate in the margin the principal 
colours employed ("as is sometimes done when arms 
are hastily tricked), since the effect of a window de¬ 
pends far more on colour than any other element ? 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society Mr. Dutton exhibited and gave 
Die following description of a Mediaeval Mer¬ 
chant’s Mark, and added some notes upon seals of 
the same period. The matrix of the seal ex¬ 
hibited was found last year in one of the coprolite 
pits on the left of the Newmarket road. It was 
cast in a mixed metal resembling brass, and was 
circular in shape. The wax most commonly used 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
white; but about the end of the twelfth century 
green wax was ot'ton employed. Heraldic insignia, 
too, began to be introduced about the end of this 
century, and with them came a vast improvement 
in the design of “ personal seals.” But it was 
not until the reign of Henry HI. that seals 
attained their highest point of excellence; and 
after the year 1400 we find them again gradually 
declining in importance. “Merchant's Marks” 
seem to have been originally copied from the 
Flemings during the fifteenth century, though 
there are many earlier specimens. They were 
generally used in the great sea-ports on the east 
coast, which had frequent communication with 
Flanders. The merchant's mark on this seal is 


probably a representation of the Agnus Dei, a some¬ 
what favourite device, partly perhaps on account 
of the Lamb being a fit emblem of the trade of the 
wool factor, or staple merchant. Lead was com¬ 
monly used for the matrices of seals (though the 
upper classes sometimes employed silver), and also 
a metal resembling brass, the manufacture of which 
was long confined to Cologne. The favourite 
devices or symbols were the Agnus Dei, birds, 
beasts, and flowers, effigies of patron saints, and 
symbols of the four Evangelists. 

The Great Council of Luzern, among other 
provisions for the re-orgauisation of the Catholic 
Kirchegemeinde, inserts a strong prohibition of the 
sale, alteration, or destruction of any articles in 
the churches which possess an antiquarian, his¬ 
torical, or artistic value. Under former Cantonal 
Governments the clergy have been left free to dis¬ 
pose of such articles on the supposition that they 
were “ Church property ; ” and a great number of 
art treasures from Central Switzerland have thus 
found their way into foreign museums and private 
collections. Nationalrath Fischer observed that 
when he was last in Paris he saw treasures which 
he recognised as belonging some time since to the 
monasteries of St. Urban and Rathhausen. He 
complained that the present Swiss Catholic clergy 
frequently destroyed or hopelessly injured noble 
mediaeval works m order to replace them by some¬ 
thing “ modish: ” in many cases they were even 
sold to procure money to obtain tasteless and 
valueless substitutes. He quoted as an example 
the so-called “ restoration ” of the church at 
Engel berg. The new regulation was passed by a 
large majority of the Great Council; and the 
artistic treasures of the churches in Luzern will 
henceforward be under the strict protection of the 
State. 


MUSIC. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OP MUSIC. 

The public concerts given from time to time by 
the Tenterden Street institution are interesting 
and instructive in so far as they afford the means 
of gauging the progress and ability of the students. 
A special significance now attaches to any mani¬ 
festo emanating from the management, when 
schemes are afloat affecting the future position of 
the Academy. Into the merits of the controversy 
excited by the action proceeding from Marlborough 
Houso it is not our purpose to enter; especially 
as those who have already rushed into print have 
merely succeeded in betraying an astonishing 
ignorance of the facts. The present position of 
the Royal Academy is eminently satisfactory in 
one sense, the number of students within its walls 
being greater than at any previous period of its 
history. Turning to the programme of the 
orchestral concert given in St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday week, we find a fair proportion devoted 
to compositions by the pupils. This is as it 
should be, for if genius cannot be manufactured 
musicianship may be, and it is from practical 
musicians rather than from brilliant performers 
that the progress of the art will receive its truest 
impetus. 

Judged in this light, the concert was not so 
satisfactory as it might have been, for only two 
items could be accepted as displaying at once 
natural ability and the impress of sound training. 
Of these the foremost in importance was a piano¬ 
forte concerto in B minor by Mr. R. Harvey Ldhr. 
This work is thoroughly well written, not only as 
regards form, but in the treatment of the themes, 
in the orchestration, and in the absence of patchi¬ 
ness in the use of episodical matter. The first 
movement, allegro con pass)one, may have been 
written under the influence of Schumann; the 
middle section, a notturno, under that of Chopin ; 
while the finale more distinctly shows a leaning 
in the direction of Mendelssohn. These tendencies 
cannot be considered ns faults, but rather the 
reverse, in a composition by a student. The 


manifestation of individuality should come later. 

An Elegy for soprano solo and chorus, written in 
memory of Henry John Cockram, a promising 
student lately deceased, by Mr. Myles Birkett 
Foster, may be heartily commended for its earnest 
sentiment and devotional feeling. 

Mr. E. Ford’s song, “ Devotion,” is noteworthy 
for its leaning towards the modern German school. 

It is a composition of much promise, though the 
evident talent of the author requires further sub¬ 
jection to the refining influence of study and ex¬ 
perience. In all these examples sufficient merit 
could be recognised to justify their place in the 
programme. This, however, could not bo arid 
with reference to Mr. R. Addison’s Introduction 
and last movement from a symphony in G minor. 

The form of the piece is that of a first movement, 
and so considered is fairly correct. But the thema 
are ridiculous, the progressions unmeaning, and 
the orchestration that of a tyro in the art. The 
errors here mentioned are certainly almost inevit¬ 
able in early attempts at composition, and a stu¬ 
dent yet in his novitiate need feel no shame wbs 
his attention is directed to them. But to expose is 
weakness to public comment is an act of unkindnes 
in itself, and a source of discredit to his precep¬ 
tors. Enemies are ever readv to spy out the 
nakedness of the land, and to draw plausible in¬ 
ferences. With regard to the instrumental soloists 
at the concert we may single out Mr. Charles 
T. E. Catchpole’s almost perfect delivery of the 
Romanza from Mozart's horn concerto in E flat; 
and the very sympathetic rendering of Schumann's 
pianoforte Concertstiick (Op. 92), by Miss Alice 
Borton. Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, who improves 
apace, was the most successful among the voca¬ 
lists ; but a word of commendation may be given 
to Miss Amy Ay 1 ward and Miss Kate Brand 
The capacity of the choir was tested in Men- ] 
delssohn’s Lauda, Sion. The result was excellent 
as regards smoothness, ordinary observance rf , “ 
nuance, and voice power; but the attack was im- y 
perfect, and there was a painful lack of that 
energy and spirit which one would expect in a 
body of youthful singers. The conductor, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, may be responsible for these 
shortcomings, for his beat was singularly tame 
and indefinite; and more, he performed his / 
duties throughout the evening without the i 
aid of the music. This extraordinary method 
of procedure was due, we understand, to Mr. , 
Macfarren’s rapidly-failing eyesight, which now 
precludes him from reading a score. In this 
affliction Mr. Macfarren deserves, and doubtless 
will receive, warm sympathy: but under present 
circumstances the performance of new works by the ' 
students must necessarily be a matter in which the 
chances of an adequate rendering are remote; and, s 
what is of more importance, the orchestral practices 
atthe Academy aredeprivedofmnehoftheir value. | 
Remarks of this kind are painful, and should not j 
have been rendered necessary; but now that a 
fierce light is beating upon the doings of the 
Academy, it behoves all who consider its welfare 
a matter of serious import to the musical well- , . 
being of the country to draw attention to any 
point of doubtful policy in the management. | ' 

Henry F. Frost. 


We lately recorded the success at Leipzig of a 
young English pianist, Miss Helen Hopekirk. \V e 
have now the pleasure of announcing that another 
native of this country, Mr. Rickard, of Birming¬ 
ham, who has been studying at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium under Herr Reinecke, has made a 
brilliant first appearance at the Gewandhaus Con¬ 
certs. He selected his master's concerto in h 
sharp minor—a far from easy work—and per¬ 
formed it in a manner which has called forth the 
warmest praise from the German musical papers. 
It is interesting to add that Mr. Rickard s teacher 
before he le t England—Dr. Heap, of Birmingham 
—was himself also a former student at Leipzig. 

A young Polish pianist, Moritz Rosenthal, only 
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fourteen years of age, has been playing with much 
success in Paris. 

Dr. Hass ton Biir.ow has produced Glinka’s 
opera Life for the Czar in a German translation 
at Hanover. 
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From TUE COURT JOCRyAL. 

The Princess Album. This sumptuous work of Art.. .. 
The deiigns art* in all cases artistic and exceedingly graceful ; the 
tints arc soft and unobtrusive, ami we have now tor the first time 
an appropriate setting, by which the effect of the portrait is greatly 

enhanced.The ** Princes* ” is satisfactory in every respect. 

refinement and good taste being apparent throughout its pages. 

from THE WOULD. 

The Princess Album is a superb receptacle for Photo¬ 
graphic Portraits of all sires, every page being illustrated with 
choice designs, and the ap|jearance and finish of the book are 
artistic in the highest degree. 

From THE WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

The Princess Album is constructed to hold both carte 

de visitr and cabinet photographs. Each page is beautifully and 
elnlioratcly designed, the binding is very rich, and altogether the 
“ Princess ” is worthy of its name. 

From THE BOOKSELLER. 

The Princess Album i», without exception, tho most 

elegant and most satisfactory yet introduced. 

From THE EXAMINER. 

Tho Princ 088 Album ia conspicuous for its elegance and 
tasteful design. 

From THE ST A TIONER. 

Tho Princoss Album is most handsomely bonnd in new- 

style, and presenting, most happily for its new feature, subdued and 
most artistic mounts, that set off rather than kill the photographs, 
as is too often the cose with highly-coloured, floriated mounts. 

From THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 

The Princoss Album is the choicest Album over issued. 

.The effect produced by the printing of the designs in various 

delicate shades of colour affords a pleasing surprise. Will prove a 
charming ornament in any drawing-rooin. 

From THE GLASGOW HERALD. 

Tho Princess Album ia marked by originality of Inven¬ 
tion and skiil and taste in execution. 

From THE SCOTSMA N. 

The Prinoess Album is an Album which will be prized* 
From THE GLASGOW NEWS. 

The Princoss Album is the richest Album wo have seen. 
We heartily* recommend it as a handsome Christmas Present. 

From THE EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 

Tho Princess Album is very tastefully illuminated in 

gold and colours. The designs of the borders of the mounts ara 
remarkably beautiful. 

From THE LIVERPOOL DAILY MERCURY. 

The Princess Album we would strongly recommend a» 
an elegant and appropriate Christmas, New Year, or Bridal Prescut.. 

Published by WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., 
Bridewell Place. New Bridge Street, London, E.C., 
and Sold by all Stationers. 

RUSSIA nr TIE EAST. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 66 Drawings and Map, 
price 31s. 6<i. 

THE ROOF OF THE WORLD; 

Being the Narrative op a Journey over 
the High Plateau of Tibet to 
the Russian Frontier, 

AND THE Oxus SOURCES ON PAMIR. 

By Lieut.-Col. T. E. GORDON, O.S.I., 

Lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar under 
Sir.Douglae Forsyth. 

Edinburgh: David Douglas ; and all Booksellers. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

READY FOR PRESS. 

TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS, 

Containing upwards of Five Hundred and Fifty Examples, 
many hitherto uncollected. 

Edited from tho Original Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 

By DAVID M. MAIN. 

Crown 8vo, about 400 pp., 10*. Sd. ; Small 4to, best hand¬ 
made paper, 21*. 

Printed for Subscribers only. 

Prospectuses sent free on application to 
A. Ireland Si Co., Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

202 pp., price 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS—MECHANICS. 

J-li By James Blaikie, M.A., 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; formerly 
Exami ner in Mathematics in the Univer&ity 
of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : James Thin, Publisher to the Univereity. 
Lovlon: Simpkin, Marshall, Si Co. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 

AND 

LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR the YEAR 1877: 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

X^ire Premiums for the Year.£788,059 3 11 

Being an Increase of £65,601 npon the preceding year. 

Losses. 437,477 19 lO 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Income from Premiums, after deducting' re-assur- 

ances .. .£345,058 O O 

BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits :—£1 10s. per cent, per annum on sum 

Assured, upon all Policies entitled to participate. 

FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the Funds of the Company will stand as 

follows:— 


Capital Paid-up . 

... ... <33?38^f^,€>4-£5 

O 

o 

Fire Fund ... . 

. 400,000 

O 

o 

Reserve Fund. 

. 750,000 

o 

o 

Balance of Frofit and Loss. 

. 71,695 

IS 

o 

Life Funds . 

\ 

.3,340,803 

4 

7 


£3,758,043 

19 

7 


1863.. . 
1867 ... 

1873.. . 
1877 ... 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 

... . < 33881,304 

. 1,400,741 

. 3,330,040 

. 3,7' 558,043 


EXTRACT FROM AUDITORS' REPORT. 

“We have examined and counted every Security, and have found all correct and in perfect order, and 
that the present aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in the said Balance-Sheets.” 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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